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THE 


New Britiſh Traveller: 


Ee 


Or, A Complete Modern Univerſal Diſplay of 


CREAT-BRITAIN and IRELAND: 


BEING A NEW, COMPLETE, ACCURATE, AND EXTENSIVE TOUR 


. Through England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, the Iſles of Man, Wight, 
5 Scilly, Hebrides, Jerſey, Sark, Guernſey, Alderney, 


And other Iſlands adjoining to and dependent on the Crown of GREAT-BRITAIN. 


2 


Trading and other 


Military Ways, Camps, 


Military and Nav al Ex- 


Compriſing all that is worthy of Obſervation in every County, Share, &c. 
And containing a full, ample, and circumſtantial Account of every Thing remarkable in the ſeveral Cities, 
Market-Towns, Boroughs, Hundreds, Villages, Hamlets, Pariſhes, Sc. throughout theſe Kingdoms. 
Heng calculated equally to pleaſe the Polite — entertain the Curious — inſtruct the Uninfor med — 
I and direct the Traveller. 
; THE WHOLE CLEARLY AND ACCURATELY DISPLAYED UNDER THE FOLLOWING GENERAL HEADS: 
9 Situation, Etymology, Agriculture, ] Charitable Foundations, ManufaQures, Trades, 
© Extent, Roads, Capes, Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, | Inſtitutions, &c. Commerce, 
Battles, Sieges, Inſects, Reptiles, | Cuſtoms, Manners, &c. || Revenues, 
Skirmiſhes, Amphibious Creatures, || Handicrafts, Forces, N aral and Mili- 
Civil Commotions, Caſtles, Manors, Commodities, 


tary, 
Polity, Power and Pre- 


Companies, Docks, Harbours, lons, rogative of the King, 
Civil, Eccleſiaſtical, and Bays, Havens, Lives of all ſuch Perſons Laws, Prerogative, and 

Milita Offices, | Markets, F airs, as have done Honor to Cuſtoms of the Houſe 
Eanhquakes, Storms, || Canals, Buildings, the Counties, Towns, of Lords, 


Inundations, and other 


ſingular Occurrences, 
Rocks, Rivers, Mines, 


* Grottos, Abbey-Lands, 


Foſſils, Caves, Hills, 


Fortifications, 2 
Palaces, Seats, Parks, 
Bridges, Foreſts, i 
Cathedrals, Collegiate 


and Pariſh Churches, | 


| or Villages in which 
they were born, whe- [| 


ther Kings, Princes: 


Peers, Generals, Ad- 
mins Divines, Law-. 


Privileges, Prerogative, 
& Ulages of the Houſe 


of Commons, 
Nature of the Legiſla- 
ture, and Modes of 


Moors Springs Woods, Monuments, 5 yers, Phyſicians, Poets, Proceeding i in the va- 
Antiquities—Roman, Eccleſiaſtical and Civil Philoſophers, Hiſtori- || rious Courts of Juſtice, 
Daniſh, and Saxon; Juriſdictions, ans, Legiſlators, &c. ancient and modern, 


Minerals, Plants, 


"ERC 


Corporations, Charters, 


= BEING REALLY THE RESULT OF | 
An 21 and late General SURVEY, accurately made by a Society of Gn enn N 


whom has undertaken that Part for which his Study and Inclination has more immediately qualified him. 


| Government, 


AND INCLUDING A VALUABLE 


COLLECTION of LANDSCAPES, VIEWS, COUNTY-MAPS, Kc. 


WHICH MAKE AN ADMIRA BLE AND INIMITABL E 


GROUPE of Elegant CO PPER- PLATE PRINTS. 


ALS O., | 
A Complete BOOK of the ROADS, a LIST of all the FAIRS, and a Variety of other uſeful and entertaining Particulars, 


Not to be found in any dther Work of the Kind, but which are worthy the Notice of Noblemen, Gentlemen, Merc! 1ants, Travellers, 
Traders, and all Ranks of People whatever. 


ec. &c. &c. 


THE WHOLE PUBLISHED UNDER THE IMMEDIATE INSPECTION OF 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS WALPOOLE, Eso. 


. 


Aſſiſted in the Digeſt and Arrangement of the Articles reſpecting Warts, by DAVID WYNNE CAS: XI 


In thoſe deſcriptive of ScotLaxDd, * ALEXANDER BURNET 
in ſuch as 


And 


— 


relate to IRELAND, 


1. 


by ROBERT CONWAV. A. M. 


And OTHERS, to whom many valuable and curious Circumſtances have been communicated (for this Work) by Gentlemen of 
RAaxKk and ABILITIES. 


Embelliſhed with upwards of One H 
and IRELAND: perſpective V 
artificial Curio Gries: correct C 


ers and Deſigners of England, 
graved in the moſt 


Royce, Tay LOR, 


1K 


— — 


CAREY, 


WoodiNG. 


K1TCHEN, 


* 


undred and Fifty large, grand, and ſuperb Views of the principal Cities and Towns in GREAT BRITAINS 
iews of Villages, Gentlemen's Seats, Cafiles, Ruins, Abbies, Cateratts, Sea Pieces, Landicapes, natural and 
ounty and other Maps, Charts, Hiſtorical Pieces, &c. drawn with critical Exactneſs by the molt capital Paint- 
Scotland, and Ireland, namely HamiLtToN, Carr Ek, GRITTIT u. O'Ngat, Dobpp, METZ. &c. and en- 
maſterly Manner by the following i ingenious Artiſts, viz. THORNTON. 
REXNOLDSON, 
GrkAinGts „Hoc, MyERs, Suv TH, CLo wers, and others, 


” 


PoLLARD, Lover, PAGE, KOBERTS, 
CoxnDbteR, HAWKiNnS, 


u ho have diſtinguiſhed themſclves by their great. Abilities in he Poli: e Aris. 


Walkkx, Fly, S1MPSON, 
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in the Scale of candiꝗ A mpartiality, we flatter ourſelves, will be pronounced a Work worthy of their entire A 


high Lands of North-Britain, but we ſhall continue our Tour even to the Hebri 


Obſervations, in the Courſe of ſeveral 
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HE NEW AND COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER; or a Modern Univerfal Diſplay of Great-Britain 


and Ircland, we now preſent to the Public, as a Production of much "Time and indefatigable Labour ; which, when weighed 


) \ 1 Ic will 
include, in one View, the ancient and preſent State of the Country, the Productions of Nature, the puliſhed Works of Art, the 


Improvements of Science, and the Refinements of Taſte. It will contain ample Deſcriptions of the Natural Hiftory, Geographical 


Situations, Conſtitution, Laws, the civil, naval, and military Tranſactions of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, IRELAND, and 
their neighbouring Dependencies. It will compriſe very minute Accounts of all the P 


| rincipal Citics, Corporations, Towns, and 
Villages; the Cuſtoms, Manners, Exerciſes, Diverſions, and Employments, of their Inhabitants. It will diſplay the Beauties ot 
Nature, the Antiquities, modern Embelliſhments, the Remains of religious Houſes, the ſplendid Seats of our Nobility, and all the 
rich Magnificence with which theſe Kingdoms abound. It will exhibit, in a Variety of delightful Scenes, the Produce, Improve- 
ments, Trade, and Manufactures in each County and Diſtrict; the Sea-Ports, Caſtles, and Fortifications ; the ancient Monuments, 
Cathedrals, Pariſh-Churches, Chapels, Mecting-Houſes, Abbies, Public Edifices, Rivers, Mines, Foſſils, Mineral Waters, and 
Inland Navigations. It will lead the Curious to a perfect Knowledge of Provincial Peculiarities, and Local Particulars: The 
Traveller will have his Roads delineated, the Rider the true Diſtances of Places, the Farmer a Liſt of Fairs and Market-Days, 
in the Deſcription of each County; and the Gentleman will ſee beautifully deſcribed all the natural Curioſities to be found in the 

three united Kingdoms, and in the Iſlands to them belonging; together with Memoirs of the Lives of ſuch Perſons as have done 
Honour to the Counties, Cities, Towns, or Villages, where they were born. Laſtly, the Whole of this SurERB WORK will 
be enriched with an inexpreſſible Number of Inſpection-Tables, County Maps, Charts of the ſurrounding Seas, Perſpective Views, 
and Hiſtorical Prints; forming a more complete and numerous Set of Copper-Plate Engravings, we are bold to ſay, than is given in 
any Periodical Publication of the like Kind. | | | 


The Authors of this great Undertaking have determined to lay before the Public the moſt full, the moſt accurate, and the beſt 


Deſcription of this happy Ifland ever yet publiſhed. ExGLaND is not only endeared to us by our Connexion with it, but has a 


juſt Claim to our Regard from the great Variety of pleaſing Objects with which it is enriched. It is the favourite Reſidence of 
lenty and Freedom, of Wealth and Commerce, and the many Advantages and Excellencies with which Nature has liberally 

endowed it, have been aided by the indefatigable Induſtry of its Inhabitants, which is evinced by the high Degree of Cultivation 

that appears in almoſt every Part of the Kingdom. | | 77 | . 


In England's happy Iſle we ſee diſplay'd, 
»The Charms of Nature, and the 80 of Art: 
« Our Hills and Dales with Verdure rich array'd, 

« All that can pleaſe the Eye, and chcer the Heart.” 


A Survey of our native Country is therefore, moſt certainly, worthy of Notice; but the Northern Part of the Iſland of Great- 
Britain, called SCOTLAND, now united with England, making together but one Nation, juſtly claims our particular Attention; 
and we propoſe, in their proper Places, not only to mention every Thing deſerving of Notice, both in the low Lands and 

2. or Weltern Iſlands of Scotland; nor 
will the other Engliſh and Scottiſh Iſles (mentioned in our Propoſals) be found omitted in our Circuits: And ſeeing Ix E- 
LAND at this Time, by the ſpirited Exertions of its free-born Natives, has obtained a conſiderable Weight of Conſequence, 
we ſhall (a Subject hitherto unattempted in all Works of this Kind whatever) explore the Provinces, Counties, Baronies, 
Pariſhes, and enchanting Wilds of that fertile, and now flouriſhing Country. We have a ſpacious Field for Curioſity to 
range in; boundleſs are the Variety of Topics that crowd upon us; all of which will afford to each Sex a rational, inno- 
cent, and pleaſing Gratification; and while we labour for their Inſtruction and Amuſement, they, in Imagination, may travel 
with Facility, gain Improvements at every Stage, ſurvey three Kingdoms, one Principality, and the adjacent Iſles, without 
Danger, and conclude their Excurſions informed, but not fatigued : In ſhort, from a rich Fund of Materials, obtained at 
great Expence and Labour, from Informations of Gentlemen Reſidents in the Places we have deſcribed, and from our own 


Journies, compoſing a Variety almoſt unbounded, we cannot but entertain the pleaſing 
Hope, that our New BRirisn TRAVELLER will prove a moſt entertaining Companion to Ladies and Gentlemen, either 
in their Travels, or their domeſtic Hours of Amuſement. | — — | 
The Utility of a Work of this Nature is ver evident ; few Books are of more real Service. It is certainly neceſſary for 
Gentlemen and all Lovers of Literature, Wilder no Hiſtory can well be underſtood without it. Officers by Sea and Ker. 
ave preat Occaſion for it. And all Merchants and Traders, in order to eſtabliſn a beneficial Commerce, ought undoubtedly 
To give it a Place in their Libraries. No Species of Compoſition is better calculated to gratify a laudable Curioſity, by 
which, without the leaſt Fatigue of mental Exertions, may be collected new Ideas, and uſeful Information. Intereſting this 
tw an inquiſitive Mind! Objects of unſpeakable Magnitude ! A Source of inexpreſſible Entertainment to thoſe whoſe Avoca- 
tions may prevent them from Travelling! There is, perhaps, no Country in the known World which better deſerves to be difplayed 
than that of Great-Britain. © Its Soil and Climate, its ; Berta a and Succeſſion of Improvements, the many Battles in 
which our Anceſtors have been engaged, together with the Lives of thoſe celebrated Characters, whoſe private Virtues, and 
public Actions, have been combined in promot ig the Dignity of the Britiſh Nation, are not only Objects worthy the Notice 
of the Curious, but even of the utmoſt Importance to all Ranks of Men whatever, from the Senator down to the lowelt 
Mechanic, whoſe Labour procures Riches and ſupports Grandcur. 
But, it has been a Subject of univerſal Complaint, that Works of this Kind, hitherto publiſhed, are exceedingly defective. 
ndeed, moſt of them are even below Criticiſm, b{cauſe—great "Things have been expeRted—always promiſcd—but never 


2 pertormed. 


6 es. _ 


10 FFC 


1 Vet, in this enlightened Age, it is juſtly expected, that they ſhould be correct, at leaſt, if not highly poliſhed. 
Tence it is that they have ſcarcely exilted for a Day, and the next ſunk into the Gulf of Oblivion: Nor is it owing to any 
_ Fluctuation of public Favonr, that ſuch crude Publications have ſo ſoon been neglected and forgotten, but to their own De- 

ficiencies and Errors, manifeſt to the Eye of the moſt curſory Reader. The Authors of fome MODERN (as they are falſely 
called, for, on Inſpection, Nothing modern is to be found in them) Works of this Kind, notwithſtanding their pompous 
Declarations, it is well known, have made Excurſions to a very ſmall Diſtance from their own Abodes, 2 Ta to Illington, 
peradventure as far as Highgate: Is it therefore to be wondered, that their mercenary Performances ſhould be replete with 
imperfect Accounts? We forbear to mention Names, becauſe we with not to be perſonal or invidious ; but we think it our 
incumbent Duty to point out a few of thoſe Contradictions and groſs Miſtakes, which fhew fomething worſe than Want 
of Genius, Taſte, and Judgment. One of our Correſpondents at Worceſter, ſpeaking of the Account which a certain Diſ- 
play of England gives of that City, thus writes. It is faid “ "The chief Manufactures are Broad Cloth and Gloves, eſpeci- 
ally the former.” Whereas, there is no ſuch ManufaQtory there, or thereabouts. It is ſaid, * One Part is inhabited by the 
Welch, who ſpeak their own Language.” This is not fo in the leaſt. * The public Buildings, Guildhall, and the Workhouſe.“ 
The laſt does not exiſt, but there is a beautiful Infirmary, * The Severn, generally rapid, glides by Worceſter very gently.” 
No, it runs ſtrong, though never rapid, till paſt Worceſter, and more gently below the City. «« The Quay, to which. many 
Ships come.” No Ships come within ſome Miles diſtant from Worceſter. 
among a Variety of Particulars, we are informed, that the River Lavant, near Chicheſter, in Suſſex, as it is called by ſome 
modern Travellers, and by CamMDex himſelf, whom we {ſuppoſe they followed, is only a ſmall running Stream, in a Courſe not 
much wider than a common Ditch ; and, for the moſt Part of Summer, it ceaſes to flow, being dried up by the Sun. This 
we can confirm from qQur own Knowledge. Through other Channels we learn, that the fame imperfect Work here alluded 
to, is very erroncous in its Account of Kent, with which it begins, when the indolent Compiler tells us, That the Weſt- 
Front of Canterbury CatheCcral is rather defaced by a ſmall Spire” though no ſuch Spire has exiſted ſince the Lear 1703. 
The Aſcent to the Choir is there ſaid to be © by a Flight of Steps, over which is the Organ;“ though it is undoubtedly on 
the North-Side Aiſle. And laftly, he deſcribes Archbiſhop Abbot's “ ſtately Conduit as now ſtanding, and the Guildhall as 
being over the Market-Houſe.” The fame accurate Author (or rather ignorant 'I ranſcriber) tells us that there are twenty-one 


Dioceſes in the Province of Canterbury, and three only in that of York, omitting the Dioceſes of Canterbury, York, and 


Sodor and Man, which make twenty-two in the former, and five in the latter Province. | 


It is not on theſe Miſinformations, or merely on theſe Conſiderations, we ground our Pretenſions to public Approbation, and 
the favourable Attention of our Readers: Other Detects arc ſufficiendy conſpicunous; and we ſtand in Fear of no Competitors, 
which haze, and will be, only a Spur to Improvements on our Part. Ihe Authors of this Work intend the Execution of 
it ſhall be ſuch as may deſerve Rank in the Eſtimation of every Lover of his Country, every ſincere Well-wiſher to, and 
Defender of, its Conſtitution. In the preſent Age, when the Avenues to Knowledge are fo numerous, it would be un- 
pardonable to introduce a looſe, futile, indigeſted Performance, eſpecially of this Magnitude, upon the Public: Contempt 
would be a Puniſhment too flight for an Infult of this Nature. To render it therefore a complete Survey and Deſcripuion 
of our native Land, we thall ſedulouſly endeavour to avoid Errors, ſtudy Perfpicuny and Clearneſs of Style, prefer the uſetul to 
the abſtruſe; Pleas, we hope in our Favour, which will ſtrongly recommend the Nxw BRilrisn TRAVELLER, and give him a 
Preference to every Pretender on the ſame Subject. In the preſent laborious Tour, as far as has been practicable, we 
have made Excurſions out of the beaten Tract; and where we were under the Neceſſity of treading in the Steps of Cotem 
raries, we have collected our Materials from the beſt Authorities, and availed ourſelves of every Alliſtance, both from an actual 
Sey, and the Communications of very reſpeAable Gentlemen of Rank and Abilities : Nor have we been inattentive to gram- 
matical CorreQneſs, and Purity of Language; Trifles in the Eye, and which have been ſcarcely thought worthy of Notice by 
former Compilers. But, had no Imperfections exiſted in their Compoſitions, yet the Changes which happen in different Periods 
of Time, would always leave Room for Additiens and Improvements. Hence it is preſumed, this Publication will be amuſing 


and enter:aiffing to all thoſe who intend to travel; nor leſs ſo to thoſe who, without that expenſive Trouble, may be deſirous 


of ſatisfying both their own! Curioſity, and that of Strangers. And as to the ornamental Part, this, with various other new 
Particulars of Diverſity, will far exceed all to be found in ſimilar Productions. We ſcorn paltry Decorations : Our Embelliſh- 
ments ſhall, at leaſt, be equal to the Importance and Execution of our Subject, and ſuch as will, we-are perſuaded, give Cres 
dit to the NEW AND COMPLETE BRITISH LI RAVELLER. | : 5 | 

Such are our Plan, Intentions, Views, and Deſigns ; but aſter all, good and laudable as they are, and though our Prepara- 
tions for this arduous Undertaking are adequate to its great Ulefulneſs, we depend alone on _— Merit for Succeſs. We 


do not labour for the Work of a Day only; we travel and write alſo for the Inſtruction, Entertainment, and Advantage 
of Poſterity. | | 


But with reſpect to the great Advantages ariſing from a competent Knowledge of our own Country (previous as well as 


in Preference to that of others) they are too obvious, and indeed too numerous, to be recited in the Compals of this Preface. 
It has, however, been long a juſt Obſervation of Foreigners, that the Majority of Engliſhmen who travel through diſtant 
Kingdoms, are found extremely ignorant of every Thing of Importance in that Country which gave them Birth, To what 
can this Circumſtance (which is at once equally extraordinary and diſgraceful) be attributed, but to the imperfect Manner in 
which Works of this Kind have from Time to Time been executed, and from which the Public had Reaſon (in Conſe- 
quence of their large Promiſes) to expect authentic Information. Five or Six Catchpenny Publications of this Sort we have 
known uſhered into the World by intereſted Perſons, ſome of chem under fictitious Names, and all of them fo ſlaviſhly copied 
from each other, that their Contents are nearly alike, , and in many Parts the fame Errors and Abſurdities are retained ver- 


batim. In ſome of them England only has been profelledly noticed; Scotland, though Part of Great-Britain, being entirely 


left out; and in all of them, Ireland has been torally negleted, notwithſtanding its Dependence on the Crown of Great- 
Britain, with which it has lately taken ſuch an active Part, in order to avoid the Encroachments of Prerogative. However, 


to remedy all theſe Defects (by which the Public have been impoſed upon, and 5775 which they have ſo long complained) 


at the Requeſt of numerous Friends, we now offer TH NEW BRITISH TRAVELLER; or a CourrETE Mopzxx 
UNIVERSAL DisPLay oF GREAT-BRITAIN AND IRELAND: Being a new, complete, accurate, and extenſive Tour 
through England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, the Iſles of Man, Jerſey, Guernſey, Alderney, Sark, and other Iflands adjoining 
to, and dependent on, the Crown of Great-Britain. This Work, it is preſumed, will be found to be executed throughout, 
upon ſuch an impartial and ſatisfactory Plan, as has been long wiſhed for; and, by including all the modern Improvements 
and recent Alterations, will be brought down complete to the preſent Time. Beſides the elegant and numerous Set of other 
Copper-Plates, will be given a complete Set of County Maps, for England, Scotland, and Ireland (from actual Surveys) 
which was never hitherto attempted (though abſolutely neceſſary) in any Undertaking of the Kind, and will alone be worth 
Double the Price of the whole Wäork. — 

We beg Leave to obſerve, that the Public will at once perccive that this Work could not poſſibly be completed in leſs 
than Sixty Numbers, conſidering the neceſſary Copiouſneſs of the Whole; and to have extended it further would have been 
entirely unneceſſary, and only making a Job for the Printer and others concerned in the external Execution of it; as, beſides 
the Conſideration of the extraordinary large. and elegant Size in which the Work will be printed, we have carefully omitted 
the tedious Errors of other Writers, particularly long and injudicions poctical Quotations from Authors, who never were al- 
lowed, by People of any Diſcernment, to have aimed at Authenticity in their fancied local Deſcriptions. By means of this 
neceſſary and laudable Caution, the extraordinary large Size of our Pages, the judicious and careful Manner of Printing, and 
the Help of Types, contrived on a new Conſtruction, fo as to include a great deal of Matter in a ſmaller Compals than 
uſual, we ſhall be enabled to prefent the World with a more complete, full, and ſatisfactory NEW BRITISH TRAVELLER, 
with the moſt clegant Set of Copper-Plates, in Sixty Numbers (or the Overplus delivered gratis) than can be found in other 
Works of the Kind, which have been artfully, as well as abſurdly, extended to Eighty or an Hundred Numbers, merely to 
ſerve private Intereſt. It has been the Practice of ſome to begin with a good Appearance, and by Degrees to fall off from 
their original Propoſals ; but the Proprictor of the preſent Undertaking pledges his Word and Credit, that the Work ſhall 
be continued 'uniform throughout, and that the LAST Number ſhall be delivered to the Subſcribers, as good in every Reſpect 
as the FIRST. 


G. A. WALPOOLE, 
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By the Aſſiſtance of other Communications, 


| 
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A REAT-BRIT AI N is an Iſland, comprehending the United Kingdoms of Ex LAND and ScoTLAxD, ſituated in 
(> the Weſtern Ocean, and is the largeſt, moſt opulent, and Tre Iſland in the Univerſe. 

BRITAIN has been diſtinguiſhed by the Appellation of GREAT, ever ſince the Acceſſion of King James I. who, in order 
to put an End to the Diſpute that aroſe about the royal Title, namely, whether England or Scotland ſhould be expreſſed firſt, aſſumed 
that of King of GREAT-BRITAIN, and revived a Name that had been laid aſide, by an Edict of King EcBxRr, ever ſince the eighth 
8 greateſt Length of this moſt flouriſhing Iſland is nine Degrees of Latitude; and its greateſt Breadth ſeven Degrees * * 
two Minutes Longitude. The moſt Southern Part is near the Latitude of fifty Degrees North, and its Northern Extremity in the 
Latitude of fifty- nine Degrees: The Part fartheſt Welt is in ſix pads ps of Longitude, and the Eaſtern Extremity in the Latitude of 
one Degree forty-two Minutes : Now ſixty-nine Engliſh Miles and a half being equal to one Degree of Latitude, and forty-four Eng- 
liſh Miles equal to a Degree of Longitude, in the Parallel of fifty Degrees, it follows, that the whole Length of Great-Britain is ſix 
hundred and twenty-five Miles, and the rm Breadth three hundred and thirty- :ght Miles. 

Its Form is triangular; and the Angles, including many Promontories, are 1. The LAxp's Exp. 2. NoxrH FORELANxp. 3. 
CarraxEess. The Weſtern Side of it, from the Lizard-Point in Cornwall to Caithneſs in Scotland, reckoning the Windings of the 
Shores, is eight hundred and twelve Miles; the Eaſtern Side ſeven hundred and four; the South-coaſt, which is the broadelt, three 
hundred and twenty; and the Circuit of the whole Iiland, conſequently, one thouſand eight hundred and thirty-ſix Miles. 

« VARIOUS, ſays BARNARD, in his NEw COMPREHENSIVE and COMPLETE HisSTORY of ExXGLAND, have been the Opinions 
of Writers, reſpecting the Derivations of the Names peculiar to this Iſland. | | | 

« According to the moſt authentic Accounts, the appellative BRITAIN originated from the word Brith (painted) and Tania, a 
Greek Termination, implying a Country; or from Bratanack, the Land of Tin, for which Commodity the Phoenicians traded 
hither long before the Roman Conqueſt. | 5 | | | bs 
 « ALBION, is evidently a local or partial Appellation from the Greek word Alphon, or the Latin Albus, white; an Epithet taken pro- 
bably from the Whiteneſs of the chalky Cliffs at Dover, and which are to be ſeen in different Parts of the whole Iſland. This Con- 
jecture is countenanced by the Writings of ancient Britiſh Bards, who called England Inis-wen, or White Iſland. 

« EXGLAND is a Name given to this Iſland by our Saxon Anceſtors, derived from an Anglo-Saxon Province called Anglen, from 
whence emigrating, and landing on the Coaſt of Kent, they gave to all the Eaſtern Provinces under their Subjection the Name of 
Exel Ann. 1 | 

« There are thoſe who have derived the Name of Britain from that of Brutus: They ſay, he was the Grandfather of /Eneas, a 
Prince of Troy; but the Term Britain is by no means a fair Derivation from the Word Brutus. Thus much we may venture to 
affirm as a Fact, that the Romans termed this Ifland Britannia before the Deſcent of Julius Cæſar, from whence originated, without 

Doubt, the modern Appellative BRixrAIN. 35 | | | 

« Let us here pauſe a little (continues this judicious and celebrated Hiſtorian) and take a tranſient View of this fertile Spot, this 
Land of Plenty, this highly favoured, and, in many Reſpects, matchleſs Iſle. Conſider attentively its peculiar Situation, ſurrounded 
by ſome of the fineſt Seas in the Univerſe, which adminiſter not only Security but the moſt delicious Dainties to its Inhabitants. Be- 

hold its flow aſcending Hills, covered with the moſt beautiful Verdure ! Look down into the long extended Vales, on the numerous 
Herds feeding in the richeſt Paſtures! See its ſpacious Plains, lofty Woods, meandering Rivers, interſecting Streams, yielding a perpe- 
tual Plenty, all the Neceflaries that Nature can crave, or Luxury can with! Travel to its utmoſt Boundaries, you are in Danger of 
no noxious Animals, no growling Beaſts, no 8 Inſects, to alarm or terrify. Here are no Tornados, Thunder, Lightning, 
Plague, or Earthquakes, fo Terrible in their Effects throughout the Reſt of Europe. Cheerful Plenty here pours out annually her 
choiceſt Bleſſings, and every Object, every Scene, excites unſatiated Delight.“ FR: 
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GREAT-BRTTAIN is bounded 


| CNortH Y North or Frozen Sea. 
SOUTH (| | Englith Channel. | | 
On the 1 by the German Ocean, lying between England, Flanders, Germany, and Denmark. 
Wesr {Iriſh Sea. | 
38 The Iſland itſelf is divided into two Parts, namely, SouTa-BrITAIN and NorTH-BRITAIN, 


S$S0UTH-BRITAIX includes England and Wales. 
NoRTH-BRITARLN is denominated Scotland. 


Independent of theſe grand Diviſions, Great-Britain is ſurrounded by a Number of ſmaller Iſlands ; ſome ſingle, ſome in Cluſters, 
- ſcattered along its Coats ; of which in the Courſe of this Work, we intend to give a particular Deſcription. The Whole of this our 
New Plan, we may therefore divide into five grand Diviſions, as laid down in the following Table. 


3 TL 
VV 
Divided into Fox Cixcrks, agrecable to its Three Angles, and its Centre, namely, 
| . 
1 A, Southern Circle 5 containing ; Kent, Suſſex, Surry, Eſſex, Suffolk. 

. I. Derbyſhire, Staffordſhire, Shropſhire, Herefordſhire, Monmouthſhire, Worceſterſhire, 
bo Midland Circle - - - S containing 5 Leiceſterſhire, Warwickſhire, Rutlandſhire, Huntingdonſhire, Northamptonſhire, Cam- 
8 | 1 ( bridgeſhire, Bedfordſhire, Buckinghamſhire, Oxford{hire, Hertfordſhire, Middleſex. 

2 : — Hampſhire, Berkſhire, Wiltſhire, Glouceſterſhire, Dorſetſhire, Somerſetſhi , Devon- 
= Weſtern Circle ee, 5 i Cormalt | ee denne ek obe 
** IV. 4 Nortolk, Lincolnſhire, Nottinghamſhire, Yorkſhire, Durham, Northumberland, Cum- 

® F 5 berland, Weſtmoreland, Lancaſhire, Cheſhire. © 
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8 1 . -ontaining $ Brecknockſhire, Cardiganſhire, Caermarthenſhire, Glamorganſhire, Pembrokeſhire, 
- South Wales containing - 
- 8 | W 7 OT r Radnorſhire. 
IF a | Re Angleſca, Caernarvonſhire, Denbighſhire, Flintſhire, Merionethſhire Montgomery- 
; | North Wals - . Counties f ü * e 
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Edinburgh, Haddington, Roxborough, Selkirk, Peebles, Lanerk, Dumfries, Kirkcudbright, Aire, Dumbarton, Bute, Caithneſs, 


Renfrew, Sterling, Linlithgow, Argyle, Perth, Kinroſs, Clackmanan, Fife, Forfar, Kincardin, Bamf, Aberdeen, Elgin, Nairne, 
Cromartie, Inverneſs, Roſs, Sutherland, Orkney. 
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CoxsIsTING OF 


1 White, Orkneys, or the Orcades, | 
Man, Scilly, Az 
| The Ide of = and Jerſey, I Shetland. | 

| Alderney and Sark, Hebrides, or Weſtern Iſles, &c. ee: | 
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Divided INTO FOUR PROVINCES. 


Ulſter - 4 i Fa | North. 

. | Leinſter 5 - 3 1 Eat. 
N is Munſter a - - = 0. South. 
Connaught - - - " Weſt. 


And theſe are again ſubdivided into Counties and Baronies. 
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Of the Grocrarnicar TERus, &c. uſed in the County Maps, and other Maps of the Iſlands belonging to and 
dependent on the Crown of Great-Britain, which will be introduced in the Courſe of this improved Work. 


N IsLaxD, or Iſle, is a Portion of Earth entirely ſurrounded with Water. | 


A PROMONTORY 1s a high Part of Land, ſtretching into the Sea, and is commonly called a Cart, but when the ned 
Part has little Elevation, it is termed a PoiNT. 8 | 


A SEA is a ſmaller Collection of Waters than an Ocean, as the Britiſh and Triſh Seas. | | 

A Bay is ſaid to ditfer from a Gulf only in being lefs, and is a Part of the Sea ſurrounded by Land, except where it communicates 
with the Ocean. | | | 

A Road is a Place upon any Coaſt where there is good Anchorage, and where Veſſels in ſome Senſe are ſheltered from the Wind. 

A CREEK is a {mall Inlet, always much leſs than a Bay. 5 | 

A LAKE is a Collection of ſtanding Water ſurrounded by Land. 


A RIVER is a Stream of Water, that has its Source from a Spring, which always keeps running till it falls into ſome other River, or 
into the Sca. | | | | 


* 


DESCRIPTION or a MAP. 


The Top of moſt modern Maps is conſidered as the North, the Bottom as the South, to the Right-hand is the Eaſt, and to the 
Left the Weſt. In old Maps, where this Rule is not always ſtrictly followed, a Flower de Luce is generally placed on ſome Part, 
pointing towards the North, by which the other Points are eaſily known. On the Top of the Map, between the marginal Lines, are 
placed the ſeveral Figures, which ſhew the Number of Degrees of Eaſtern or Weſtern e gy of every Place that is directly un- 

der thoſe Figures. At the Bottom of ſome Maps are placed the fame Figures as thoſe at the Top; but in moſt Maps, inſtead thereof 
are placed the Number of Hours or Minutes every Place lies diſtant Eaſt or Welt from the firſt Meridian, or its chief Town. Every 
Place ſituated one Degree Eaſt of another, will have the Sun four Minutes of Time before it; and any one Place ſituated one Degree 
Weſt of another, will have the Sun four Minutes of Times after it. Again, a Place ſituated fifteen Degrees Eaſt of us, will have the 
Sun one complete Hour before us at London ; and a Place fifteen Degrees Weſt, will have the Sun one Hour after us at London. 

On the Right and Left-hand of Maps, between the marginal Lines, are placed Figures that thew the Number of Degrees, either 
North or South, which every Place parallel to them is diſtant from the Equator. Thus London is ſituated 51 Degrees, 30 Minutes of 
North Latitude; that is, it is fo many Degrees and Minutes North from the wy wrong Over ſome Maps are drawn 3 from the 
Top to the Bottom, and from the Right-hand to the Left: "Thoſe which run from the Top to the Bottom, are Lines of Longitude, 
and thoſe which croſs them, Lines of Latitude; but theſe are frequently omitted where a os too full to admit them. 

Kixcpous, and PROVINCES, are uſually divided from each other by a Row of ſingle Points, and they are often painted or ſtained 
with different Colours. CiriEs and Great Towns are made like little Houſes, with a ſmall Circle in the Middle of them; but ſmaller 
Towns, or Villages, are marked only with little Circles. Mountains are imitated in the Form of little riſing Hillocks, and Foreſts 
are repreſented by a Group of little Trees. The Names of Villages are wrote in Running-hand, thoſe of Cities in a Roman 
Character, and thoſe of Provinces and Kingdoms, in Capitals. The Sea is generally left as an empty Space on the Map, except 
| where there are Rocks, Sands, or Shelves, Currents of Water or Wind, defcribed. Rocks are ſometimes made in Maps, dy little 
pointed Angles, ſticking up ſharp in the Sea. Sands or Shelves are denoted by a Heap of little Points, or Dots, placed in the Shape 

of theſe Sands, as they have been found to lie in the Ocean, by ſounding or fathoming the Depths. Currents of Waters are 
deſcribed by ſeveral long parallel crooked Strokes imitating a Current. The Courſe of Winds is repreſented by the Heads of Arrows 
pointing to the Coaſts, towards which the Wind blows. Small Rivers are deſcribed by a ſingle crooked waving Line; and larg 
Rivers by double and treble Lines made ſtrong and black; and Bridges are diſtinguiſhed by a double Line acroſs the Rivers. If 
any of our Readers are deſirous of bein inſtruccked in the Important and Uſeful Science of Univerſal Geography, we cannot recom- 
mend them to a better Guide, than to Mr. MILLAR's New and COMPLETE SYSTEM of GEOGRAPHY, now Publiſhing by 


Mr. HOGG, in Weekly Numbers, at the Kixc's Arms, No. 16, Paternoſter-Row; a Work generally preferred to every 
other of the like Kind. | | 
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Yeomen, Merchants, and 
the SOUTHERN CIRCLE, 


OF THE FIRST INHABITANTS. 


ſovereignty of the Britons, the Romans, Saxons (or Eng- 
liſh) the Danes, and the Normans, till the year 800, 


and ſet up a monarchy. 


Its moſt ancient inhabitants were the Britons.—< Tacitus ex- 


mon hardſhips. Nor leſs Diodorus, who affirms, that in their 
integrity, they ſurpaſſed even the Romans. In their perſons, the 
men were tall, well propartioned, and robuſt ; remarkable for 
their agility ; which qualities rendered them almoſt ſtrangers to 
fear. The women were, what they appear to be in theſe times, 
fair and beautiful in ſymmetry both of features and ſhape. The 
Hair of each ſex was either red, or cheſnut-coloured, flowing 
| looſely over their ſhoulders. They ſhaved not the upper lip, but 


ſtitution, more ſo by habit, they knew not the conveniency, nor 
ſcarcely felt the neceſſity of dreſs. Some therefore of both ſexes 
went entirely naked ; others wore no other covering than the 
ſkins of beaſts thrown negligently over them. 'Thus clad, the 
ornaments of modern luxury muſt have been uſeleſs ; yet they 
were not without their finery, a little pride of diſtinction, inſepa- 
rable from human nature, which conſiſted chiefly in firſt prick- 
ng their bodies and then ſtaining them with brith, or an azure 
colour, extracted from woad. Fhis expedient they uſed to ren- 
der themſelves, according to their conceptions, either agreeable 
or terrible, ro captivate their miſtrefſes, or intimidate their ene- 
mies. They dwelt in huts, erected generally in the middle of a 
wood, and acceſſible only by winding paths, over which they cut 
ditches, or laid felled trees. Theſe temporary dwellings were 
deſerted at times by their owners, who frequently went in ſearch 
of more convenient ſituations, where they could find wood, water, 
and paſture ground, for their cattle : the poſſeſſion of theſe bleſ- 
ſings made them contented and happy. 
«« Before the expedition of Divitiacus, the Britons were unac- 
quainted with all military diſcipline. Shepherds could know 
neither the art, nor inſtruments of war. Their defiles, moun- 
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3 NGLAND, at different periods, has been under the 
when Egbert ſubdued the ſeven kingdoms, or Saxon heptarchy, 


tols them highly for the vigour of their bodies, the faculties of 
their mind, and their almoſt incredible perſeverance under uncom- || 


ſuffered the hair to grow there to a great length. Hardy in con- 
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PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS, . 
RNeſpecting the Original Natives, Air, Soil, Climate, Diſtricts, Diviſions, Conſtitution, Civil Covern- 

ment, Regal Dignity, Parliamentary Authority, Ecclefiaſiical Eſtabliſhment, Nobility, Gentry, 
Tradeſmen, of ENGLAND ; including à particular Deſcription of 


(but the continual deſcents of the Belge ſoon taught them the 
neceſſity and uſe of offenſive weapons; and it muſt be confeſſed 


they made great improvements upon every new diſcovery, parti- 
cularly that of their war- chariots. | 
JT hough the Britons could boaſt neither of a military ſchool, 
nor board of admiralty, from their trade and commerce they 
reaped conſiderable advantages. The Phoenicians, near a thou- 
ſand years before Chriſt, carried on an extenſive commerce with 
the weſtern parts of the iſland, bringing pearls, ivory, gold, and 
ſilver, which they bartered for tin, and other valuable commodi- 
ties. The Britons at firſt converted their imports into ornaments 
to decorate their perſons ; but natural ingenuity ſoon taught them 
how they might be applied to more uſeful purpoſes. Having 
once taſted the ſweets, they were not remiſs in improving the 
attainments of their more intelligent neighbours. | | 
«The civil policy of the Britons was much the ſame with that 
of the Gauls, being divided into tribes or independent ftates ; 
but in times of peace no other government ſubſiſted than a kind 


alone controlled. | | | 
Their religious government was under the inſpection of, 


tendency to excite admiration, or inflame the paſſions, engroſſing 
all the learning of their country, it is no wonder their power 
ſhould be K In every community and ſtate, religion has 
been regarded as the main bulwark of political ſecurity: and the 
Druids were the ſole guardians of religion; and exerciſed an un- 
limited influence over a rude multitude, who revered them as 
- beings more than mortal. But, to their honour be it ſpoken, 
that power which they maintained by deception, they exerciſed 
for the nobleſt purpoſes, reconciling private differences, and, by 
their mediation, N e civil diſcords. Their preſence was 
ſufficient to ſtill the fury of exaſperated armies, between whom 
they would frequently ruſh at the riſque of their lives, exhortin 
them, by all the powerful arts of perſuaſion, to ſubmit the cauſe 
of their quarrel to their deciſions, The embattled warriors, 
awed by their ſacred character, and, through the mediation of 
their venerable ſages, dropped the uplitted javelins, and embraced 
each other with the warmeſt impulles of returning friendthip.” 


tains, ſwamps, and foreſts, were to them ſufficient fortifications : 


A 


| 


See BARXARD's HisT. of EXGLAND. No. 1. p. 7---12.* 
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a Work worthy their peruſal: and we would obſerve, 


all other writers, on account of his candour and impartiality, 
evidently wrote under the influence either of Wulcs or Toxzzs, 


* If any of our readers defire more information on this head, we be 


, that in the hiſtorical part of our preſent undertaking, we pro 
fionally, the New, Complete, and Comprehenſive Hiftory of England, by EDwaAD Bazxxanv, Elq; 


— 


8 leave to refer them to this New and moſt Entertaining Hiſtory, 


| ſe to conſult occa- 
And we give this author the preference to 


which cannot be ſaid of any other Engliſh Yiſtorian, al} of whom have 


Of 


of patriarchal one, wherein each head of his family, and the prieſt 


and executed by, the Druids.* Verſed in every art that hada 
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THE NEW AND COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


hs... Mt 80 Mr Sat. 


Of the Divisions of ENGLAND under the BriToxs, 


3 


Romans, and SaxONs. 


State of SOUTH-BRITAIN under, the BRITONS. 
| 1 Cornwall, . Durotridpes . . . Dorſetſhire. Caermarthenhire, 
1. Danmonit ...... Devonſhire. , Tri * Middleſex, 14. Dimetz . ... pPembrokeſhire 
Somerſetſhire, e oj rar) ; Ettex. Cardiganſhire. ö 
Wilts, Northamptonſhire, Montgomery{kire, I 
2. Belg gw Hants, | r Ae 0 
(Ille of Wight. NE” Rutlandſhire, 2 Caernarvonthire, * 
3. Atrebates. - Berks. ; It. Coritani . Lincolnſhire, 15 Ordovices. .. Angleſey, I 
$- Ream < << - - » - Surry and Suſſex. | Nottinghamſhire, Denbigliſhire, 5 
5. Cantium Kent. ; Derbythire. 4 8 Flintſhire. 4 
6. Dobuni Glouceſterſhire, C Warwickſhire, 16. Ottadini .... -- Northumberland. 7 
hp . J Oxfordikire. Worceſterſhire, | "Yorkſhire, | *. 
| Bucks, 12. Cornavii . . . <4 Staffordſhire, Richmond in 2 
7. Cattieuchlani ; Bedfordſhire, | =" wa ditto, 2 
Hertfordſhire. | Chethire. 17 Hirlaantos 4 Lancaſhire, Y 
Suffolk, Herefordſhire, * 3 I Weſtmoreland, 1 
18 | Norfolk, | Radnorſhire, | Cumberland, and IF 
| In oa 19IY Rs Cambrid eſhire, 13. S ·¹·¹ c--' | Brecknockſhire, | the Biſhopric of = 
Hontigdcatbir: #F Monmouthſhire, Durham. E 
| Glamorganihire. | 9 
State of SOUTH-BRITAIN under the ROMANS. 9 
1. Britannia Prima e The Southern Parts of the Kingdom. 1 
„ 0 . | | The Weſtern Parts of the Kingdom, and Wales. I 
| * no ? which contained \ All the Country from the Trent to the Wall of Ser- | Y 
| 3 en r % I Ton. ” | 2 between Newcaſtle and Carliſle. | | 1 
| ” 
* j F.., ᷣ⁵ 3 The Midland Counties. A - 
'F The SAXON HEPTARCHY. 1 
+ = Counties included in thoſe 11 Pr | | Counties included in thoſe | Y 
7 Kingdoms. | Kingdoms. | | Kingdoms. | Kingdoms. f 2 
1 Kent, founded by Hen- Cs | 6. Eaſt-Saxons, founded by | Eſſex, , 9 
| giſt in 475, ended in 823. Kent. Erchewin in 527, and ended | Middleſex, = 
| | in 740. Part of Hertford. A 
2. South-Saxons, founded Suſſex, | 7. Mercia, founded by | Glouceſter, : E-| 
by Elba in 491, and ended in Surrey. Cridda in 582, and endedin | Hereford, © | 
boo. | | 1874. | Worceſter, | '4 
| | TEE Warwick, DE en. * 1 
3. Eaſt-Angle, founded by Norfolk, Leiceſter, © 2 
Offa or Uffa in 575, and end- | Suffolk, Rutland 
Jed in 793. Cambridge, Northampton, 
1 | With the Ifle of Ely. Lincoln, 
— | — | — Huntingdon, 
4. Weſt-Saxons, founded by | Cornwall, Buckingham, 
| |] Cerdic in 512, which finally Devon, Oxford, © ' 
F | ſwallowed up all the other Dorſet, Stafford, 4 
if I States in 527, and concluded Somerſet, Derby, 3 
1 at the Conqueſt in 1066. Wilts, Salop, | Y 
Hants, | . Cheſter, © 3 
9 Berks, Nottingham, 4 
+ | Lancaſter. | Bedford, and the remaining E 
| . — | TW | Part of Hertfordſhire. A 
{ 5. Northumberland, found- | Durham, | | #4 
ed by Ida in 574, and ended Cumberland, "A 
| in 792. | - Weſtmoreland, : 
j | Northumberland, and Part 
| of Scotland, to the Firth of || 
ql : { Edinburgh. | | 


| 


0 ExclAxp, in the time of Alfred the Great, was divided into || Both England and Wales have likewiſe their eccleſiaſtical divi- 
| CouxTIEs, or at leaſt that mode of diviſion was revived ; and || ſions ; that is, they are divided into 


E thoſe Counties were again ſubdivided into, | e eee 5 Aachabepors- 
Trehing, or Trithings Athird part of a county. Diocksks containing the juriſ- BiSHOPS. 
Hundreds, or Wapentakes & containing ö One hundred families. 3 diction ot CLERGY MEN, or 
Tithings — — | Ten families. Pariſh Prieſts. 


South-Britain contains only two provinces, viz. Canterbury 
and York. For the ſupport of each pariſh-prieſt, tythes are al- 
| Lathes lowed, or a tenth part of thoſe things in the pariſh which yield 
divided into < Rapes. an annual increaſe ; excluſive of a portion of land ſet a- part for 

Ridings. his peculiar uſe, and denominated a Glebe. | 


+ | In ſome Counties other leſſer diviſions prevail, as 


Kent bs - 
Suffex © - - - - 
Vorkſhire — - 


3 | A pariſh 
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PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. TR 
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A pariſh which will maintain a prieſt is called a benefice; and 
ſome of theſe benefices have been appr riated to certain religious 
houſes, biſhopricks, or colleges, which have —4 the _— 
and appointed a clergyman to perform the duty for a certain ſti- 
py either payable in tythes or * money; and a living 

0 
e 


d in this manner is called a cure of 


nefices rectories. 


South-Britain (including Wales) contains 9284 pariſhes, of which 
the impropriated and appropriated benefices are 3845 in number. 

After the Norman conqueſt, England was divided into fix cir- 
cuits, each circuit compelling a certain number of counties and 
towns. Two judges of the twelve are appointed to each circuit, 
which they viſit in the ſpring and autumn. The following table 
will give a diſtin& view of the counties and tuwns theſe circuits 


contain : 


uls. Theſe benefices 

led appropriations till the ſuppreſſion of religious houſes 
„ when ſome of them falling into the hands of 
laymen, were termed impropriations: the appellations are now 
often uſed indiſcriminately, though with great impropriety. Ap- 
propriated benefices are called vicarages, and unappropriated be- 


1j. HOME CIRCUIT. 
Cori ks. 25 Tous. 


From 1 to 
| | Hoddeſdon 
Hertforoda—ͤ———— ; Hertford 
| (Epping 
. <4 Ongar 
{ Chelmsford 


5 Rocheſter 
[Kent Maidſtone 
| Tunbridge 
—! a= E. Grinſtead 


eee 


” 
S 
< 


II. MIDLAND CIRCUIT. 
From LoxDoxN to 
. | 8 Northampton 
Northamptonſhire . .. As ; Wellingborough 
1 e 
Kutlandſhire . Oakham 


Lincoln 
(Newark 
Southwell 
Nottingham 
To Derby 
Loughborough 
. w ; Leiceſter 
Hinkley 
Warwickſhire = ; 1 


III. NORFOLK CIRCUIT. 


From LoN DON to 


C Ayleſbury 
Winſlow 
Bucks no Buckingham 
| Newport-Pagncl 
Bedfordſhire... 3 Bedfora 
1 450 Eaton 
Huntingdonſire 5 Hunin 3 
Cambridgeſhire 3 e 
1 cans Bury St. Edmunds 
lk Therford 
Naatk Jeet 


IV. OXFORD CIRCUIT. 


From Loxpox to 


Berks 655 . . Reading 
Rr Oxford, or, 
From Loxpox to 
Berks OT ETEIITED BED - Abingdon 
Oxtordihire--.; .-..___ -- 0 
a i (Worceſter 
Worceſterſh ire. Broomſprove 
| Stourbridge 
Staffordſhire. . ... - -... . Kate ton 
or 
Shropſhire . . . .. -- .. .- (bury 
Herefordlhire. : : .. - <Q... ; ome 
| 0 
Monmouthſ hire. Monmouth 
5 Col ford 
Glouceſterſhire Michael-Dean 
Glouceſter 


— 


— — — — — — 
— — 


cratical; and the intereſts of che people are guarded 
members of the community, w 4 


No. 1 


2 


V. WESTERN CIRCUIT. 
| "_ Loxpox to 
, incheſter 
Hampſhire. SS ao „% „„ „6 ö Stockbridge 
c ⸗ o 246 4cee8d Saliſbury 
Blandford 
Dorcheſter 
Bridport 
Axminſter 
Devonſhire -. © © & SAT 
Oakhampton 
Launceſton 
Bodmin 
Return by the ſame Road to 
Exeter 
; Collumpton 
Wellington 
| Taunton 
| Glaſtonbury _ 
| Wells 
Somerſetſhire <> Briſtol, or 
From Taunton to 
| Bridgewater 
Crols 
Briſtol 


VI. NORTHERN CIRCUIT. 
| From Loxpox to 


Cornwall 


c 


York 
| Eaſingwold 
. A o>.ncd Thirſk | 
' Northallerton 
| Darlington 
Durham County Durham 
Northumberland Newcaſtle 
. Carliſle 
Cumdenand ; or 
| | Appleb 
Weſtmoreland. lg 3 : 
| RE Kendal 
| Lancanſhire. . . . . . Lancaſter 


| N 


Or THE BoUuNDARIES, AIR, SolL, AND CLIMATE, or 
ENGLAND. 


England is bounded by the rivers Tweed and Solway, and the 


mountains of Chiviot, which divide it from Scotland; the reſt 


of it is bounded by the ocean. 


The air is at times very thick, and fogs are frequent; ſo much, 
that it is almoſt a general rule in London, that it the morning is 
not foggy, it rains in the afternoon ; and in caſe a fog riſes in the 
morning, one is almoſt ſure of a fine afternoon. But though the 
weather 1s very precarious, yet even this is attended with many 
advantages: for that perpetual verdure, for which England is 


| admired by all foreigners who viſit it, is occaſioned by the re- 


freſhing ſhowers, and the warm vapours of the ſea. _ 

The foil is fat and fruitful, yielding every thing in great abun- 
dance that is neceſſary for the comfortable enjoyment of life. It 
abounds in game; the ſea and the rivers furniſh great quantities 


| of fiſh; the meadows are covered with oxen, cows, and ſheep. 


The milk, butter, cheeſe, beef, and mutton, are exceeding good; 


and it pours forth on the happy natives, ſome articles, as a pro- 


fulion of wheat and excellent porter, not to be found in like 
quantity or quality in any other part of the world. 

With reſpect to the climate, it is in great meaſure owing to 
its moderation, that the inhabitants of this iſland live to as great 


| anageas in any part of Europe whatſoever. King Charles II. 


uſed to fay, “ He thought that the beſt climate, where he could 
be abroad 1n the air. with pleaſure, or at leaſt without trouble or 
inconvenience, molt days of the year, and moſt hours of the day, 
and this he thought he could be in England more than any country 
he knew in Europe.“ And I believe, adds Sir William Temple, | 
it is true, not only of the hot and the cold, but even among our 
neighbours in France, and the Low-Countries themſelves, where 
the heats and the colds, and the changes of ſeaſons, are leſs tole- 
rable than they are with us.” | 
* 
Or THE ENGLISH Coxsriru rie. 


The government in England is chat of a mixed monarchy, 
limited by the parliament. The grand council of the nation con- 
ſiſts of lords ſpiritual and temporal, which renders it partly ariſto- 

— delegated 
h Occaſion it, in {ume mea- 
ſure, to reſemble a democracy; while the executive power is 
lodged chiefly in one perſon, which makes it partly monarchical. 
Thus the conſtitution of this iſland is fo admirably well temper- 
ed and compounded, that nothing can endanger or hurt it, but 
by deſtroying the balance of power between one branch of the 
legiſlature and the reſt : for if ever it ſhould happen, that the in- 
dependence of any one of the three ſhould be loit, or it ſhould be- 


come ſubſervient to the views of either of the ather two, there 


would 


of the Saxons, w 
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would ſoon be an end of our conſtitution. 
Revolution moſt excellent regulations were made by the Bill of 
Rights, and the Act of Settlement, which preſcribed the limits 
of prerogative, and aſcertained the rights and the liberties of. the 
ſubject. Then the theme of civil diſcord was removed, and our go- 
vernment became a written compact between the king and people. 


Or THE Crivit GOVERNMENT. 


For the execution of the civil government of all the counties 
in the kingdom, the fullowing 4 are appointed, viz. 

1. Juſtices of the peace; ſome of whom are ſtyled of the quo- 
rum; but all of them are nominated by the king: and from the 
principal among them his majeſty likewiſe appoints one to every 
county, who is ſtyled cuſtos rotulorum, that is, kceper of the 
rolls, or records. 5 

2. The ſneriffs for the city of London and county of Middle- 
ſex are elected. In Weſtmoreland and Cumberland rhe office 
is hereditary: but in all the other counties in the kingdom they 
are appointed by the King. 

3. Bailiffs are appointed by the ſheriff, and are to ſerve writs, 
diſtrain goods, and to ſummon the county ſeſſions and atlizes. 

4. A mayor is the chief magiſtrate of a corporation, be it city 


or town. 


5. High conſtables are officers appointed to diſperſe warrants 
and orders of the juſtices of the peace to petty conſtables. 

6. Petty conſtables are appointed to keep the peace in caſe of 
quarrels, to ſearch houſes for murderers, robbers, &c. &c. and 
to raiſe the hue and cry in caſe of neceſſity. | 

7. Lords of the manor hold court leets, and courts baron, or 
appoint ſtewards to hold them in their names. | 

8. Coroners are officers whoſe buſineſs is to inquire, by a 
jury of neighbours, how and by whom any perſon came to a 


violent death, and to enter the fame upon record. There are | 


two coroners in every county; and every county hath alſo a 
clerk of the market, who keeps the ſtandard of all weights and 
ineaſures, agreeing with the king's ſtandard kept in the exchequer. 

In every county in the kingdom there are courts held twice 


a year, called aſſizes; and thele are diſtinguiſhed by the names 


of Lent and Summer aſſizes. | | 

In every trial by aſſize, whether the action be civil or crimi- 
nal, public or private, real or perſonal ; it is not determined by 
the ſole arbitrement of the judges, but is referred to a jury of 
twelve men to find the fact; and as they find it, fo it paſſes in 


the judgment of the court. The jury is choſen by the ſheriff | 


of the county, and only directed in points of law by the judges. 
It is neceſſary to obſerve, likewiſe, that by a commiſſton of oyer 


and terminer, directed to the judges, and others of the beſt ac- 


count in their circuits, they are impowered to judge of treaſons, 
murders, felonies, and miſdemeanors; and by a commiſſion of 
gaol delivery, directed to themſelves and the aſſociate clerks of 


the aſſize, they try every priſoner for the offence he ſtands com- 


mitted for. 


Or THE RovAl FAMILY, AND OF THE DicxiTtY, PRE- 
ROGATIVES, AND OBLIGATIONS OF THE CROWN. 


The firſt family of our Engliſh kings, from Egbert, was that 

e there were feventeen. Phe ſecond that 
of the Danes, of which there were only three kings. The third 
of Cham 


ne, of which there was only one. The fifth, the 


family of Plantagenets, of the houſe of Anjou, was divided into 


three branches, viz. that of the Plantagenets, whence eight kings 
ſprung ; and thoſe of York and Lancaſter, from each whereof 
three monarchs have ſprung. The ſixth of the Tudors, who 
have given three kings, and two queens. The ſeventh, the 


At the time of the 


that of the Normans, which gave the ſame number. The fourth 


family of the Stuarts, of which there were four kings and two 


queens. And the laſt that of Brunſwick, which is now upon 
the throne, from whence have ſprung three kings, of whom his 
preſent majeſty, George III is one. : | 
| A king of England 
Supreme governor of the church. 
Is Over all porn and all cauſes. 
Heir in the laſt reſort in his kingdom. 


"Nominates to biſhopricks and other benefices. 

Summons, prorogues, and diſſolves the parliament. 

Aſſembles the clergy in convocation. 

Can alone give or refuſe conſent to all parliamentary ſta- 

tutes. 

Fills up all offices of judicature. 

Preſides in all tribunals, and in all caſes, except high- treaſon. 

Declares peace or war. | 

Makes leagues. 

Hey Concludes treaties or a truce. 

Receives or ſends out ambaſſadors. 

Coins money. 

| Allows, or opens grants. 

| Diſpoſes of all governments and commiſſions, whether for 

life or a limited time. | 

{ Is waited upon in a kneeling poſture, and no one is allowed 
to be covered before him, except De Courcy, baron of 

L_ Kinſale in Ireland. | 


| 


The firſt and moſt conſiderable branch of the royal family, 
next to the king, is the queen; and ſhe muſt be either queen 
regnant, as holding the crown in her own right ; queen couſort, 
as the wife of the reigning king; or queen dowager, as the wi- 
dow of a king. | 

The heir apparent to the crown is made prince of Wales and 
earl of Cheſter by creation; but, as eldeſt fon to the king he is, 
by inheritance, duke of Cornwall. The eldeft daughter of the 


king is called princels royal, and in caſe of the failure of iſſue 


male, is heireſs to the crown. But the other ſons and daughters 
of the King are no further regarded by the laws, than to give 


them precedence before all peers, peereſſes, and public officers, 


—— 


| mons of Great-Britain in parliament afſem 


both ecclefiattical and temporal. 


The king's court conſiſts of three orders, viz. 
Civil, | 
Military, 
Eccleliaſtical. 


The civil conſiſts of between fix and ſeven hundred ſervants, 
under the five principal officers following: the lord ſteward of 


| the houſhold, lord chamberlain of the houſhold, groom of the 


ſtole, maſter of the great wardrobe, and maſter of the horſe. 
The military Lit of the court conſiſts of three bodies, viz. 
The band of gentlemen penſioners, the yeomen of the guard, 
and the troops of the huuthold : the latter conſiſting of the horſe 
and foot guards. . | 
The eccleſiaſtical part of the court conſiſts of a lord high 


almoner, ſub-almoner, dean, ſub-dean, clerk of the cloſet, four 


deputy-clerks, keepers of the cloſet, forty-eight chaplains in 
ordinary, ten pricits in ordinary, ſixteen gentlemen of the chapel 
royal, one gentleman extraordinary, two organiſts and compo- 
ſers, a ſerjeant, a yeoman, a groom. of the veltry, ten children 
choriſters, &c. | | 


His majeſty's revenues are either ordinary or extraordinary : 


The ordinary revenues conſiſt of ſuch as have been veſted in 
the crown time immemorial ; or ſuch as have been granted by 
parliament. The principal of theſe are, | 
The cuſtody of the temporalities of prelates. 

. The firſt-fruits and tenths of all ſpiritual preferments, 

. The rents and profits of demeſne lands. | 

Ditto of foreſt lands. | 

Profits ariſing from ordinary courts of juſtice. 

. Forfeitures of lands and goods for offences. 

The extraordinary revenues are thoſe granted by the com- 
Bled, under the ſyno- 

nimous names of aids, ſubſidies, ſupplies, &c. The taxes by 

which theſe are raiſed are either armual or perpetual. 

The annual taxes are the land-tax aad malt-tax. 

The perpetual taxes are the cuſtoms, the exciſe, the falt du- 
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ties, the poſt-office duties, the ſtamp duties, the duties upon 


houſes and windows, the duties arfſing from licences to hackney 
coaches and chairs, and the duties upon offices and penſions. 
The crown of England rs hereditary, but ſubject to the limi- 


tation of parliament. The councils belonging to the king are 


| High Court of Parliament, 
The Peers of the Realm, 
| Judges of Courts of Law, 
_ EPrivy-Council. 
The king's will is the ſole conſtituent of the office, and regu- 
lator of the number of privy counſellors. They are ſubze& to 
removal at diſcretion; being made without either patent or 


grant, by the regal nomination only. The duties of a privy 


counſellor (upon oath) are ſeven in number, viz. _ 

(Adviſe the king according to the beſt of his knowledge 
and diſcretion. 

Adviſe for the king's honour and the good of the public, 

without partiality through affection, love, doubt, or 
dread. R | 3 | 

Keep the king's counſel ſecret. 

— Avoid ones og | | 

| Help and ſtrengthen the execution of what ſhall be there 

reſolved. | 

Withitand all perſons who would attempt the contrary. 

Oblerve, keep, and do all that a true couuſellor ought to 
do to his ſevercign lord. 

It is to be obſerved, that only natural born ſubjeAs of the 
crown of England can be admitted as members gf the privy 
council, or ſuch as are naturalized by the authority of parlia- 
ment. | : 

Tue principal duties of the king are four in number, viz. 

( Keep inviolate his coronation oath. 

Govern his people according to law. 

Execute juſtice in mercy. _ 

Maintain the eſtabliſhed religion. 

The prerogatives of the crown are either direct or incidental : 


The direct are thoſe which form a part of the King's royal 


To 


character; ſuch as the right of making war or peace, of dele- 


gating ambaſſadors, or creating peers, of diſſolving pa:lt:aments, 
&C. &&. | $ 
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PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 11 


— 


The incidental yy cur bear always a relation to ſome- 
thing diſtin& from the king's perſon, politically conſidered, and 
are, indeed, the only exceptions, in favour of the crown, to 
thoſe general rules which are eſtabliſhed for the reſt of the com- 
munity ; ſuch as that the king's debt ſhall be preferred before 
the debt of any of his ſubjects, he cannot be a joint tenant; and 
no colts can be recovered againſt him. 


Or THE NoOBILITY. 


"Theſe may be diſtinguiſhed by the nobility, properly ſo called, 
and the gentry. 5 | 

Under the title of nobility may be comprehended, dukes, mar- 

niſſes, earls, viſcounts, and barons. _ 

The title of duke was firſt beſtowed on the famous Edward, 
prince of Wales, called the Black Prince, he being created duke 
of Cornwall. | 

The title of marquis was firſt conferred by Richard II. on 
Robert de Vere, his favourite earl of Oxford, who was created 
marquis of Dublin. 

But the moſt ancient titles of all are thoſe of earl and baron. 
The title of earl was in uſe among the Saxons ; but was firſt 
given, with juriſdiction, by William the Conqueror, the year 
after he had obtained the kingdom. 

The diſtinction of baron came in ſoon after the conqueſt, 
ſucceeding to the Saxon title, Thane, and was often uſed of the 
whole body collectively; becauſe regularly all noblemen are 
barons, though they have a more exalted dignity. | 

Ihe peers, beſides many other privileges, have entrance, ſuf- 
frage, and ſeats in parliament; nor can be arreſted unleſs in 
caſes of high treaſon, breach of the peace, condemnation in 
parliament, or contempt of the king. Their ſuits are immedi- 
ately tried in their own houſe; nor can they be tried for felony 


or treaſon, or for miſdemeanor, when the commons impeach, 


but by their peers, except in caſes of appeal for murder. Thoſe 
who any way defame or injure them may be puniſhed by the 
ſtatute of Scandulum Magnatum. Neither the ſheriff nor his 


officers are allowed to ſearch their houſes in ſome caſes, without 


the king's order firſt obtained, ſigned by ſix privy counſellors. 


All the younger ſons of dukes and marquiiles are lords. An 


earl's eldeſt ſon bears the ſame title; but his younger ſons, and 


thoſe of viſcounts, and all the male children of barons, are no | 


more than private gentlemen. 


Or THE PARLIAMENT. 


The parliament of England 1s the omen aſſembly of the 


eſtates of the kingdom. In a large ſenſe, it is as old, no doubt, 
as the Saxon government; but though the commons might be 


repreſented in it, yet the manner how they were repreſentes, | 


is not certain; there being no ſummons of them upon record 
before 49 Henry III. when they firſt began to be a dictinct 
houſe, much in the ſame manner they are now. It was origi- 
nally derived from the aſſemblies or diets of the Northern nations, 


whence the Anglo-Saxons came; but not held fo frequenly un- 
der the firſt Saxon kings, as under the Plantagenets, when the 
parliament began to make itſelf formidable. tp 


The three eſtates to form a parliament are, 


1. Lords ſpiritual. 
2. Lords temporal. 
| | 3. The commons. „ 
The firſt and ſecond compoſe the upper houſe, and the third 


the lower. 


They who have ſeats in the houſe of peers are 
. "King, 
Princes of the blood, 
| Biſhops, | 
| Dukes, 

The Marquiſſes, 
Earls, | 
Viſcounts, 
Parons or lords. 

The houſe of commons is compoſed of two deputies, or 
repreſentatives, of each of the forty counties into which England 
is divided; thoſe of the twenty-ſix cities, each of which hath a 
right to ſend two, except the city of London, which ſends four; 
the repreſentatives of the univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge; 
the barons of the cinque ports, and three hundred and thirt 
burgeſſes of one hundred and ſixty- eight towns in England, wes 
of which ſends one or two, according to their privileges; twenty- 
four from the towns of the principalities of Wales; and laſtly, 
forty-five from Scotland; making in all five hundred and fifty- 
eight members. But if forty are preſent they conſtitute a houle. 


The authority of parliament, and the end of its inſtitution, 
may be included in the following ſix articles, 
1. To owe the conſtitution. 


2. To upport the prerogatives of the crown. 
3. To maintain the privileges of the people. 
4. To raiſe neceſſary ſubligies. 

5: To make ſalutary laws. 


To redreſs public grievances. 


No law is made without being read three times in both houſes, 
and having at laſt the royal aſſent : but a bill of indemnity com- 
ing from the throne has only one readirg in each houſe. 

tis indifferent in which a law is firlt propoſed ; except ſub- 
ſidy bills, which muſt be begun by the commons, and brought 
in by order of the houſe. 2 | 

1 he houſe of lords may try cauſes of life and death. In civil 
cauſes they giv final appeals from all other courts. In caſes 
of felony and treaſon, they have a right of trying their own 
peers; and in all other caſes-where the commons impeach. 

The peculiar buſineſs of the commons is to examine elections; 
to expel their own members; to commit them, or others, to 
priſon; to ques public delinquents; and when the parliament 
is ſitting, the commons have the power of impeaching any per- 
fon, how great loever, before the lords who are the judges. 

Every bill is put into writing, and brought in by — one 
member, and ſeconded by — 2 | Every member may ſpeak 
for or againſt it once; but muſt not make any reply in a ſecond. 


ſpeech, unleſs in committees, whether ſclect ones, or of the 
whole houſe. | 


The proportions the ſeveral counties pay to the land-tax, with 
the number of members they ſend to parliament. | 


0 „„ I ö Parts of the Members of 
| Counties, | Land-Tax. Parliament. 
Bedford 75 13 
Berks 10 9 
Bucks 1 14 
Cambridge 9 1 
Cheſter 7 4 
Cornwall 8 44 
Cumberland 1 6 

Derby 6 4 
Devon 21 26 

| Dorſet 9 20 | 

Durham 3 4 || 

Een 24 8- | 
Glouceſter 12 8 | 
Hereford 5 8 

Herts 11 6 

| Huntingdon 4 = 
| Kent | 22 18 
Lancaſter 5 14 
Leiceſter 9 4 
Lincoln 19 42 
Middleſex 80 8 

Monmouth 3 3 
Norfolk 22 12 
Northampton 12 9 
Northumberland 4 
Nottingham 7 8 
Oxon 19 9 
Rutland — 2 2 
Salop 7 12 
Somerſet 19 18 5 
Southampton 14 26 
Stafford 7 10 
Suffolk 20 16 

| Surrey 18 14 
| Suſſex $9 28 
Warwick | 10 = 
Weſtmoreland | 1 4 

| Wilts I3 34 

| Worceſter 9 9 
York. 24 30 
Wales 11 24 

513 1 


Middleſex and Eſſex pay one hundred and four parts, and ſend | 


only ſixteen members. 


As England and Wales ſend five hundred and thirteen mem- 
bers to parliament, fo the whole of the preſent land-tax is di- 
vided into fo many parts; cities are included in their reſpective 
counties. | 

Before the union with Scotland, England ſent five hundred 
and thirteen repreſentatives to parliament; and, by the a& of 
union, forty-five Scotch were added to them; which, if they 
had gone by the land-tax, ought not to have been ſo many ; 
but it ſeemed the intention of the then legiſlature, that but forty- 
five Scotch ſhould fit in the houſe; for at that time of the day 
few or no Scutchmen had eſtates in England, nor had any of 
them, till of late years, qualifications to be choſen for any 
liſh b»rough. The whole kingdom of Scotland pays but 
47,9541. 1s. 2d. towards the land-tax, not ſufficient to pay for 
the places and penfions the Scotch enjoy. How many Engliſh 
counties there are that pay much about. the ſame ſum, or more, 
to the land-tax, and yet have not near that number to repreſent 
them, will appcar by what follows | 


Counties. 


and takes place of all, except the royal family. 
crowns the king and queen, and is always one of the lords of 


famous on many accounts. 


rade 
the ſpot where this ambitious warrior made his firſt deſcent, 
becauſe it is the firſt place where the ſhore can be aſcended 
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Counties. Members. | Land-Tax. 
4 
Bucks 14 47,142 11 8 
Devon 26 82,583 3 4 
Eſſex | 8 | 89,397 0 
Glouceſterſhire 8 47-339 1 © 
Kent 10 82,552 15 5 
Lincolnſhire 12 71,907 © © 
London 4 123,309 6 7 
Weſtminſter 2 63.092 1 5 
Middleſex 2 107,602 11 7 


Or THE ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 


The body of the Engliſh clergy, the moſt reſpectable in Eu- 
rope, are compoſed | | 
"Two archbiſhops, Canterbury and York, 

Twenty-ſeven biſhops, 
Ot. Twenty-ſix deans and chapters, 

Sixty archdeacons, | | 
| Five hundred and forty-four prebends, 

(Nine thouſand ſeven hundred rectors, and upwards. 
Each of whom have the care of one church, ſometimes more, 


and a great number of curates under them, who are all epiſco- 


pal clergy. : 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury is the firſt peer of the realm, 
He uſually 


The archbiſhop of York takes place of all 


the privy council. 


peers, next to him, except the lord chancellor, and uſually 


— 


— 


crowns the queen conſort. The one is ſtyled Primate of Eng- 
land, the other of all England. They both, by the king's 
mandate, call the clergy of their reſpeCtive * together to 
convocation; are both preſidents of the ſame, and prorogue or 
diſſolve it at the direction of the king. They cenſure other 
biſhops within their province; appoint coadjutors to other 


biſhops when infirm ; have their court of arches, to which lie. 


y_ from the courts of other biſhops; and have the probate 
of wills. 

The biſhops confer orders, and confirm; ordain miniſters or 
prieſts, and perform the reſt of the paſtoral functions in their 
ſeveral dioceſes. | 

Deans and chapters were anciently a ſtanding council to the 
biſhop ; lived with him in his cathedral, and were maintained 
by him; till, by degrees, their dependence grew leſs, and they 
had diſtinct parcels of his eſtate aſſigned them, and were made 
collegiate bodies; and they now have nut only authority within 
their own body, but ſometimes eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction in ſeve- 
ral neighbouring pariſhes, and, generally, temporal juriſdiction 
to hold courts of pleas within their own manors. 

An archdeacon was choſen anciently from among the deacons, 
to be an aſſiſtant hkewiſe to the biſhop ; but by the act of uni- 


formity, he is now obliged to be in prieſt's orders. And whereas 


the biſhop makes a viſitation of his dioceſe once in three years, 
it is the archdeacon's office to vilit it for him the other two. 


Or THE THIRD ESTATE. 


Theſe conſiſt of yeomen, gentlemen of the long robe, and 
others, freeholders, merchants, traders, and peaſants, from whom 
flow, in a perpetual ſtream, the true dignity, real glory, honour, 
and happineſs of the Engliſh nation. 


CH A F. II. 


BEING AN HISTORICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, ACCURATE, 


COMPLETE, AND COMPREHENSIVE SURVEY 


OF THE COUNTY OF 


12 I'S fertile and rich county ſhines with remarkable luſtre 
in the pages of our Engliſh annals, and has been rendered 
It was the firſt place ſeized by the 
Saxons, after they had defeated the Northern barbarians. Po- 
pery was firſt preached at Canterbury by Auſtin and his follow- 
ers. It has been often the theatre of =_ actions; and in this 


diſtinguiſhed county Julius Cæſar landed when he came to in- 
— Between Walmer-caſtle and Deal was probably 


North of Dover, and anſwers exactly his aſſigned diſtance of 
eight miles. 
—_ a more perfect knowledge of the country, he might land 
at Deal. | | 

The expeditions of this Roman invader being naturally con- 
need with the hiſtory and topographical deſcription of Kent, 
we ſhall give an account of them, as they are, with much ani- 
mation, 4 
in his NEw AND COMPLETE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

« At the time when Cæſar meditated an invaſion of England, 
the natives were divided into petty ſovereignties, governed by 
their own particular chieftains, who could not be compelled to 
act againſt a common enemy. The Southern parts of the iſland 


were inhabited by thoſe whom they had received as friends, but 


who ſoon made war upon them as enemies. The Silures and 
Ordovice dwelt in the middle of the ifland ; conſequently, not 
being affected with the diſtreſs of their neighbours, they would 
not always be diſpoſed to fend them aſſiſtance. The people 
in general were undiſciplined, nor were they ſupplied with 
warlike ſtores, ſuch as might put them upon a level with the 
Romans. Add to this, their cuuntry was open, without towns 
or fortifications, their only places of defence and retreat being 
foreſts, ſwamps, and mountains. They poſſeſſed neither riches 
nor poſſeſſions that might tempt the avarice of a conqueror. 
But Cæſar, animated with the thought of extending his con- 
queſts beyond the boundaries of the ocean, was determined to 
pay the Britons a viſit with his victorious legions. After the 
conqueſt of Gaul, the . e could not reſt ſatisfied, 
without adding the ſubjection of Britain to the number of his 
triumphs. This thirſt of dominion was a general paiuon, pre- 


-. valent among the Romans, to gratify which, numerous battles 


had been fought, a never-cealing effuſion of blood had been 
ſhed, Gaul had been ſubdued, a vaſt continent laid ane, and 
I | 


— —— — — —— 


In his ſecond invaſion, with many more ſhips, and 


eſcribed by that excellent hiſtorian, Mr. BARN ARD, 


_ 0 


— 


M3. 
diſtant regions traverſed, to enlarge only the territories of the 


republic. 
This is certain, that when the ſtronger power is determined 


| to plunder, or 14. the weaker, pretences are never want 
ing Cxfar, in his 


ommentaries, tells us himſelf, © he reſolved 
to make a voyage to Britain, becauſe he had been informed, in 
all the wars of 
plies from thence.” | | 

« Whether this was the real reaſon or not of Cæſar's firſt en- 
terpriſe, whatever might be his motives, we find, like an able 
general, he took every precaution, and uſed every neceſſary 
expedient to inſure ſucceſs, _ | 

« With this view he ſummoned a council of merchants from 
all parts, who were known to be beſt acquainted with the coun- 


try; but theſe people, who carried on a lucrative trade with the 
| Britons, under a plea of ignorance, endeavoured to deter Czfar 


from his intended invaſion; yet, at the fame time, took care to 
apprize them thereof, that they might have time to make pre- 
parations for their defence. 

The aſpiring genius of Cæſar, that had often aſſiſted him 
to conquer inſurmountable difficulties, was not to be diſcouraged 
for want of information ; to gain which, he ſent in a palle 
C. Voluſenus, a tribune of his army, to reconnoitre the Kid 1 
coaſts, and Comius of Arras, a Briton by birth, as his ambal- 
ſador ; neither of whom ſucceeded in their attempts: for Volu- 
ſenus, not having been permitted to land, was unable to gain 
any intelligence; and Comius being conſidered in the capacity 
of a ſpy, as welt as a traitor to his country, was impriſoned, 
and loaded with chains. 

« Cxtar who had now made every neceſſary preparation for 
an invaſion, began to put in execution his firſt intended expe- 
dition. To this end he drew together his fleet, conſiſting of 
eighty tranſports, wherein he embarked two legions, while his 
queſtor, and other principal officers, went on board his gallies. 
He diſpoſed of his horſe in eighteen other tranſports, and ordered 
them to follow the infantry with the utmoſt expedition. His 
orders in this particular could not be complied with agreeable 
to his wiſhes ; for the embarkation of his cavalry required more 
time than he imagined, and this delay occaſioned difficulties in 
making good a — which his own genius alone could pro- 
bably have ſurmounted. 

Notwithſtanding an obſtacle ſo unpromiſing, that might have 


delayed a leſs able genera), this brave veteran ſet fail with his 
4 


infantry 


aul, the enemy had received conſiderable ſup- 


1 
1 


— 
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as in their former conflicts upon dry land; whic 


THE COUNTY OF KENT. 


13 


— 


in fantry alone from Morini, or Picardy, on the 26th day of 
Pro” in the year of the world 3947, and fiſty-five years before 


- Chrittian ara. 1 
gs the ſtill ſolemn hour of midnight, when Cæſar 


ailed f the coaſt of Gaul; and about ten. of the ſame morn- 
ee Giga arrived off Dover, at which place the Britons had 
taken poſſeſſion of the heights, and ſtationed a conliderable force 
to oppoſe his landing. A ſufficient proof that the Britons were 
acquainted with the deſign of the Roman general, and therefore, 
Sealous of their much-loved liberty, had not been idle in making 
reparations for the defence of their country. 
« Finding it impoſſible, from the poſition of the enemy, to 
effect a deſcent at this place, Cæſar, after having ſummoned a 
council of war, weighed anchor, in order to find a level open 


ſhore; and falling down the tide about eight miles further, 


arrived at a more convenient ſpot for debarking his troops, near 
* where now ſtands I Ho. of Deal. Here he found 

32 in force, ranged in order of battle, with a ſeeming 
determination to oppoſe reſolutely his landing ; an account of 
which we think will be moſt acceptable to our readers in Cæſar's 


own words. 


« We found it very difficult to land, ſays he, for many rea- 
ſons ; becauſe our ſhips being tall, required a conſiderable depth 
of water, and our ſoldiers, while their hands were employed and 


| loaded with heavy armour, were at the ſame time to encounter 


the waves and the enemy in a place they were not acquainted 
with; whereas the Britons, either ſtanding upon dry land, or 
ſallying a little way into the water, in thoſe places they knew 
to be ſhallow, having the free uſe of their limbs, could boldly 
caſt their darts, and {pur their horſes forward, which were train- 


ed to that kind of combat; which diſadvantage fo diſcouraged ] 


the Romans, who were ſtrangers to this way of fighting, that 
they did not appear fo cheerful and eager to engage the enemy, 

æſar perceiv- 
ing, gave orders chat the gallies (a nimble kind of ſhipping the 
enemy had never feen) ſhould advance a little before the reſt of 
the fleet, and row along with their broadſides towards the ſhore, 
that they might more conveniently force the Britons to retire 


from the water-ſide, by their flings, engines, and arrows, which 


did the Romans conliderable ſervice ; for the Britons, being 
ſurpriſed at the form of our gallies, the motion of our oars and 


engines, began to give ground. But the ſtandard-bearer of the 


tenth legion, perceiving our men were unwilling to enter into 
the ſea, having firſt invoked the gods for ſucceſs, cried out 


_ aloud, „My fellow-ſoldiers, unleſs you will forſake your eagle, 


and ſuffer it to fall into the hands of the enemy, advance : for 
my part, I am reſalved to perform my duty to the common- 
wealth, and my general.” Having ſaid this, he immediately 
leaped overboard, and advanced the eagle towards the Britons ; 
whereupon the ſoldiers, encouraging each other to prevent fo 
ſignal a diſgrace, followed his example; which thoſe in the next 


| ſhips perceiving, did the like, and preſſed forward towards the 


enemy. The conflict was ſharply maintained on both ſides, 
though the Romans, not being able to keep their ranks, obtain 


firm footing, or follow their particular ſtandards, leaping out of 


ſeveral ſhips, and joining the firſt enſign they met with, were 
in great confuſion. But the Britons, who were well acquainted 
with the thallows, where they ſaw us deſcend in ſinall numbers 


from our ſhips, ſpurred their horſes into the water, ſet upon 
our men, incumbered and unprepared to receive them, and ſome 
{urrounded us with their numbers in one place, whilſt others 


flanked us where we lay moſt open in another; which Cæſar 


_ obſerving, he cauſed the long-boats and ſmaller veſſels to be 


manned, and where occaſion required, ſent them to afliſt their 
fellows. Thus our foremoſt ranks, having gained dry footing, 
were followed by the reſt of the army, and charging the enemy 
briſkly, pu them to flight; but were not able to purſue, or take 
the iſland at that time, becauſe we had no cavalry, which was 
the only thing wanting to complete Cæſar's wonted ſucceſs.” 

« The enemy being defeated, ſo ſoon as they had eſcaped 
beyond the reach of danger, ſent ambaſſadors to Cæſar to delire 
a peace, promiling to deliver hoſtages for their entire ſubmiſſion; 


and with theſe ambaſſadors came Comius of Arras, whom Czfar 


had ſent into Britain, where he was impriſoned ſo ſoon as he 


had landed with his general's commands, but ſet at liberty again 


after the battle. They endeavoured to excuſe what they had 
done by laying the blame upon the populace, and entreated 
him to forgive a fault of ignorance, but not of malice. Cæſar 
at firſt reprimanded them for their breach of faith, that after 
they had voluntarily ſent ambaſſadors to him into Gaul, to re- 
= a peace, and delivered hoſtages of their own accord, they 
ſhould, without any reaſon, make war upon him ; he imputed 
it, he ſaid, to their ignorance, and forgave them; then de- 
manded hoſtages for their future carriage, part whereof they 
delivered immediately, and with the reſt, who lived at ſome diſ- 
tance, they promiſe to return in a few days. And now, hav- 
ing diſbanded their men, ſending them into their ſeveral coun- 
ties, the princes from all parts came to deliver up themſelves and 
their eſtates to Cæſar's diſpoſal.” 

In this account, written by the victor's own pen, to whoſe 
charader of a conſummate general appertaineth that of a faith- 
ful hiſtorian, we have a ſtrong teſtimony given to the bravery 


of * primogenial anceſtors. Cæſar acknowledges frankly, 
Os 2. | 


that he had many difficulties to contend with, that the conflict 
was ſharp, that the Romans were diſcouraged, and prevailed 
upon to attempt a landing, * by one of thoſe military acci- 
dental expedients, which are known frequently to decide the 
fate of baitles. "That after following the example of their 
ſtandard-bearer, they were in ye confuſion, being unable to 
keep their ranks, from which they were extricated only by the 
ſtrange figure of the gallies, or rather by the large ſtones and 
other deſtructive miſſiles thrown by their engines. Nor, if we 
attend to the conſequences of this firſt engagement, do we find 
the conqueror had reaſon to boaſt of any great advantages, be- 
ing incapable either of improving his victory by purſuing the foe, 
or of taking the iſland, or, in a word, of doing any thing equal 
to his wonted ſucceſſes. The ſequel will alſo prove, that the 
Britons, though intimidated and defeated, for which ſufficient 
reaſons are aſſigned by Cæſar, yet the panic was of ſhort dura- 
tion. They were forced, it is true, into a temporary peace, 
but they continued a very ſhort time in this amicable diſ- 
poſition. | 

« The terms were ſcarcely ratified, about four days after his 
landing, when Cæſar received intelligence, that the ſhips he 
left to bring over his cavalry having ſet fail, were overtaken at 
ſea by a violent ſtorm, which having ſeparated them, had drove 
a part back to the coaſt of Gaul, and the reſt to the Weſtern 
coaſt of Britain; at the ſame time the veſſels and gallies belong- 
ing to Cxfar's army, ſuffered greatly in this tempeſtuous night. 
Some were much ſhattered ; twelve of them were totally loſt ; 
the remainder could not for fome time be put in a condition fit 
for ſervice. The ſituation of the Roman army was nor truly 
diſtreſſing, being without ſhips, in a country unknown, wherein 
they were like to be ſurpriſed every moment, or ſurrounded 
by a vigilant enemy. But an event that ſpread conſternation 
and diſmay among the Romans, rouſed the warlike ſpirit of the 
Britons ; for the evident diſtreſs of the enemy animated chem to 
a revolt,, whereby they hoped, by this favourable opportunity, to 
regain their liberty. An aſſembly of the ſtates gave new vigour, 
by their exhortations, to this reſolution of the people; while 
their Druids exclaimed, that as the gods had appeared fo pro- 
pitious to them, it would be impious not to join the elements 
in the noble ſtruggle for freedom, that would probably etiect 
their deliverance. 

« Czfar forciaw the conſequences that would attend this 
adverſe turn of fortune. He knew the ftorm at fea would be 
productive of another as outrageous on land. He therefore 
took every prudent precaution to raiſe the drooping courage of 
his ſoldiers, and to fruſtrate the probable deſigns of the enemy, 
by collecting within the fortifications of his camp. a magazine 
of corn from the neighbouring fields, and by ſending one of his 
gallies to Gaul for materials to refit the reſt. He alſo applied 
the fragments of thoſe veſſels that were irreparable, to various 
purpoſes, with great ſucceſs. Such was the alliduity of this 
brave commander, that in ten days the remainder of his ſhattered 
fleet was completely repaired. | 

« In the mean time, the Britons made every poſlible effort 
to reaſſemble their ſcattered troops. Their hoſtages withdrew 
ſecretly from the Roman camp, which they had attentivel 


| ſurveyed. Several aſſemblies of the people were held, to conſult 


the moſt proper means to diſtreſs their bold invaders ; this they 
concluded might be beſt effected by cutting off their detach- 
ments, and e 2, their convoys; by which mode of car- 
rying on the war they hoped to protract it, till the inclemency 
of approaching winter ſhould complete, what the furious attack 
of the elements had left unfiniſhed. 

The firſt foraging party that had nearly fell a ſacrifice to 


Britiſh policy, was the ſeventh legion, ſent out by Cæſar to 


rcap a diſtant field of corn; who, when lealt ſuſpecting or pre- 
parcd for an attack, were ſurrounded by the Britons, they hav- 
ing concealed themſelves in a wood for the purpoſe of a ſurpriſe. 
The deſtruction of this detachment mult have been inevitable, 
their retreat being rendered impoſſible by the Britons having 
ſurrounded the field with their war chariots, had not Cæſar, 
whoſe advanced guard perceived an unuſual cloud of duſt, 
gueſſed the cauſe. He immediately marched at their head to 


| the aſſiſtance of his diſtreſſed legion, whom he found in a com- 


pact body, hard oppreſſed by the enemy, they having quitted 
their chariots, and were charging them on foot with their ut- 
molt vigour. Cæſar's preſence inſpired his ſoldiers with freſh 
vigour. The aſlailants were now attacked in their turn. Their 
impetuoſity being checked, they opened their ranks, and retired 
to ſome diſtance. Cæ ſar drew up his forces in order of battle. 
The combatants ſtood gazing on each other expecting a re- 
newed charge, but neither ſide adyancing, the Britons retreated 
unmoleſted to their woods, and Cæfar, without having been 
able to pour his uſual vengeance on the foe, to his camp. 
From which laſt circumſtance we may fairly conclude, upon 
an impartial view of this bloody conteſt, that the conqueror of 
Gaul retired, without carrying with him the palm of victory. 

« A raſh ſubſequent enterpriſe of the Britons, which they 
imprudently undertook, ſeems to corroborate this conjecture. 
Elated with their late ſucceſs, and from thence concluding that 
the Romans, though formidable, were not invincible, they form- 
ed the haſty reſolution of aſſaulting them in their camp. In- 
ſpired with the effuſions of a warm imagination, and the advan- 
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tages that would reſult from this daring attempt, they diſpatched 
meſſengers to every ſtate, who 2xhorted their countrymen, by 
incentives calculated for inſpiring revenge, not to neglect ſo fair 
an opportunity of driving the enemy from their coaits, and by 
one decifive blow, of preventing the miſeries of future invaſions. 
Their remonſtrance had the deiired effect. A numerous army 
was in a ſhort time drawn together, and marched immediately 
to attack the Roman intrenchments. Cæſar drew out his forces 
before the principal gate of his camp, waiting the furious onſet 
of the Britons with his uſual tranquillity. Their impetuoſity 
was ſoon checked by the reſiſtleſs intrepidity of diſciplined vete- 
rans, who charging with their accuſtomed fury, put them into 
confuſion, and compelled them to ſeek their ſafety in a precipi- 
tate flight. "The Roman general, for want of cavalry, found it 
again impoſſible to purſue his advantages; nor could he follow 


the Jving foe into their gloomy foreſts, in the receiles whereof ] 


they found a ſecure retreat. 

« This engagement was far from being deciſive. They 
were indeed repulſed ; but the ardent flame of liberty was 
not extinguiſhed in their boſom, nor was their national ſpirit 
broken. | | 

« However, in their preſent ſituation they thought it moſt 

olitic to apply again for peace to the invader of their country. 


The penetrating eye of Cxfar at once perceived their motives, 


and his own intereſt, He knew they aimed only at delay, and 
at the ſame time he was ſenſible how abſolutely neceſſary it was 


for him to return to Gaul. The Britons were repulſed with 


conſiderable loſs, their baggage had been taken, and the cir- 
cumjacent parts of the country laid waſte, yet they were not 
brought under the galling yoke of flavery. Proviſions began to 
grow ſcarcè in his camp; winter approached; his army, though 
victorious, had ſuffered greatly; nor could they ſafely continue 
in the face of an enterpriſing enemy, on an iſland wholly un- 
known. Cæſar, therefore, readily admitting the ambaſſadors, 
reprimanded them, and then granted their deſires, only inſiſted 


on having the number of hoſtages doubled, and ſent after him 


to Gaul. Upon which he embarked his troops, ſet fail about 
midnight, and after a ſhort pailage, landed there ſafely on the 
20th of September. | | 

Thus ended Cæſar's firſt expedition, productive of neither 
glory to the general, nor — to the ſtate; yet the ſenate, 
ſenſible of his great merit, and conſidering the conqueſt of 
Great-Britain an object of the firſt magnitude, decrecd him a 
triumph of twenty days for his important ſervices. A triumph 
of ambition over virtue, honour, and juſtice; a triumph, tor 
having trampled on the laws of nations, and deluged a country, 


to which he had not even a pretended claim, with the blood of 


its innocent inhabitants. | 

« "The Britons were no ſooner delivered from the invaders of 
the country, than. they determined not to fend the ſtipulated 
hoſtages. This infringement of the treaty furniſhed Cæſar with 
a plauſible pretence for undertaking a ſecond expedition. To 
effect which, warlike preparations were made in Gaul with 
amazing diſpatch. Such ſhips as had been damaged were re- 
paired, others were built on a new conſtruction, calculated for 
ſhallow water. Military ſtores were collected in the ports of 
Spain, and, by the ſpring of the following year, twenty-eight 


gallies, ſix hundred tranſports, with a great number of flat- 


bottomed boats, were ready for the intended invaſion. 

« Nor were the Britons inactive on their fide. Alarmed at 
Cæſar's preparations, of which they had received ſufficient in- 
telligence, they convened a general aſſembly of the ſtates, and 


elected from among their generals the moſt diſtinguithed for | 


military accomplithments, a commander in chief over all their 
forces. The choice fell to Caſſivellaunus; but during the 
election a tharp conflict was excited between the princes of 
Caſſi and the T rinobantes, the former party in favour of Caſſi- 
vellaunus, the latter of Imanuentius. The conteſt was exceed- 
ing warm, the ſuffrages were divided ; but the death of Ima- 
nuentius, who loſt his life in the ſtruggle, put an end to the 
debate. His fon Mandubratius, to avoid the fate of his father, 
fled to Cæſar for protection, and ſacrificed meanly the good of 
his country, to an unjuſtifiable reſentment. 

« All Cxfar's forces being ready for embarkation, and his 
numerous fleet riding ſafely in the port of Itium, now Calais, 
he embarked five legions of foot, and two thouſand horſe, in 
the beginning of June, fifty-four years before the birth of 
Chriſt. Setting fail about ſun-ſet, he drew near the Britiſh coaſt 
next morning, and caſt anchor near Deal, the place where he 
had made his former deſcent. 

A ſcene very different from what the Romans ſaw at their 
prior invaſion now preſented itſelf; for the Britons, diſconcerted 
at the appearance of ſo formidable a fleet, had retired from the 
ſhore, and ſuffered the Romans to land without oppoſition. 


« This having been effected, Cæſar fixed upon a convenient 


ſpot of ground on Barham-Downs, where he marked out a 


camp, and teaving a ſufficient force to fortify and defend it, at 
the head of which was Quintus Atrius, he ſet out, at midnight, 
with the main body of his army, in queſt of the enemy. After 
a march of twelve miles, he diſcovered the Britiſh army en- 
camped upon an eminence, having the river Stour in their front, 
and a thick wood in their rear. As the Romans advanced, the 
Britons difcovered a reſolution of diſputing their paſſage over 


the river with their war chariots, which they had drawn up in 
great order along its banks. But the Roman cavalry attacked 
them with ſuch vigour, that they ſoon forced the paſſage, and 
compelled them to retreat with precipitation into the wood in 
their rear. 

„This gloomy aſylum was fortified with ramparts, formed 
of large trees laid acroſs each other to a conſiderable height, 
and in its center was a ſtrong fortreſs. Both nature and art 
had conſpired to render it a ſtrong, though barbarous fortifica- 
tion. "av the Britons for ſome time withſtood all the efforts 
of the Roman cavalry, who were at laſt obliged to abandon 
their unſucceſsful attempts to the infantry ; but at laſt after a 
bloody conteſt, the ſeventh legion drove the Britons from their 
poſt, with great ſlaughter, and obliged them to ſeek ſhelter in 
the inmoſt parts of their woods. | 

« Cxfar now determining to purſue the advantage he had 
gained, diſpatched three bodies of his troops in ſearch of the 

ying enemy ; but they were almoſt * recalled, intelli- 
gence having been received from Atrius, the ſubſtance of which 
was, that during the preceding night a violent ſtorm had de- 
ſtroyed the greater part of his Er On this information, Cæſar 
countermanded the march of his troops, and returned to the 
ſea-coaſt, where he was an eye witneſs of the havock occaſioned 
by the tempeſt. Forty of his veſſels were entirely, loſt, and the 
relt fo much damaged, as to be unfit for the ſea till thoroughly 
repaired. He immediately therefore gave orders to repair — 
ſhips that were moſt damaged with the wrecks of others; wrote 


. — 1 
to Gaul for more, and then reſolved upon executing a project, 


which it is a queſtion if any one but a Cæſar could have con- 


ceived and accompliſhed; this was no other than hauling up 
his whole fleet upon dry land, and furrounding it with a forti- 
fication; which truly great undertaking he completed in ten days, 
and then returned with his army to their former (tation. 

« During this interval, the 1 had made the beſt uſe of 
their time, having formed a very numerous army under the com- 
mand of Caſſivellaunus, who occupied the ſame poſt in the wood, 
from whence the Britons had been before diſlodged. 

« Caflivellaunus, convinced that his forces were not a match 
for the Romans in the open field, avoiding a general engage- 


ment, took the prudent precaution of harraſſing their flying par- 


ties, and cutting off their proviſions. By which mode of tight- 
ing, Cæſar was continually attacked by imall parties, who iifued 
ſuddenly forth, charged, and then ſuddenly retreated. Though 


repulſed, they returned with the ſame vigour, and the ſame un- 
daunted firmneſs, . 1 


« Cxfar, perceiving the conſequences that would reſult from 


his troops being thus perpetually harraſſed, reſolved tc fortify 
. . oh . 

his camp, and to bring, if poſſible, the Britons to a general 
engagement. While the Romans were bu'ly employed in their 
works, Caflivellaunus, who watched circumſpectly all their 
motions, thought it moſt prudent to attack them before their 


' ramparts were firiſhed. Accordingly, he ruſhed upon them un- 


expectedly with the utmoſt fury. Lhe advanced gward of the 
Romans, unable to ſuſtain the ſhock, gave way. Cæſar, ſeeing 


what dreadful ſlaughter was made among them, ſert two cohorts 


to their ſupport ; but theſe, int'midated by the furious impetuoſity 
of the conquering Britons, halted, inſtead of joining their com- 


panions ; which being perceived by Caflivellaunus, he attacked 
them inſtantly, and routed them with conſiderable loſs. Num- 


bers were {lain both of ſoldiers and officers ; among the laſt 
were ſome of diſtinction, particularly Quintus Laberius Durus, 
a tribune. | | 

On the following day when the Romans expected a ſecond 
engagement, they were ſurpriſed at ſeeing the enemy in ſmall 
ſcattered parties, on the adjacent hills, who ſeemed not to diſ- 
cover the leaſt intimation of coming to action. Cæſar, unac- 
quainted with the deſertion that had happened in the Britiſh 
army the preceding night, among whom jealouſy had infuſed 
a fatal poiſon, extracted from the juſtly acquired glory of Caſſi- 
vellaunus, detached three legions, and all his hore, amounting 
to about twenty thouſand men, commanded by his lieutenant 
Trebonius, on a foraging party, in order to clear up this, in 
his eye, myſterious conduct of the enemy. This powerful 
detachment was ſoon oppoled by the Britons, who fell upon 
the Roman cavalry with a fury that obliged them to fall back 
upon their foot. This ſmall advantage was productive of a 
general engagement; for the Roman infantry ſupporting their 
horſe, charged the Britons in a compact body, with their uſual 
bravery, whereby a complete victory was obtained, ſo fully de- 
ciſive, that the Belgæ, deſerted by their auxiliaries, never after 
engaged the Romans in a pitched battle. "Thus a general de- 
ſertion completed what jealouſy had begun; the confederacy 
was diſſolved; and the 8 abandoning the cauſe of 
their country, their liberty, and their gods, put themſelves under 
the protection of Cæſar. 

« Upon this ſtrange reverſe of fortune, the Britiſh chief, 
finding it in vain to oppoſe any longer the Romans, retired to- 
wards his own country, reſolving there to make a ſtand in its 
defence againit the conqueror of the world. 

« Intelligence of the ſeparation having reached Cæſar, he 
turned his whole force in purſuit of the unfortunate Caſſivel- 
launus, whoſe country was now marked out for deſtruction. 
With this view he advanced with his army to the banks wn 
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THE COUNTY OF KENT. 15 
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the Thames, which he intended to croſs where it might be 
fordable. Here he found, on his arrival, a great number of 
#akes drove into the bed of the river, that were ſharpened at top, 
and concealed under the ſurface of the water; at the ſame time 
he bæheld the enemy poſted to advantage near the oppoſite banks, 
which they had fortified with intrenchments and palliſadoes; 
but theſe artful diſpoſitions, whereof Cæſar had been informed 


\ by deſerters, were of little avail againſt this hardy veteran, whom 


no obſtacles could ſtop, no difficulties intimidate; for the Ro- 
man horſe going at a ſmall diſtance from the fords, plunged into 
the ſtream, and were followed by the foot with allonitfin in- 
trepidity, though encumbered with their heavy armour, and the 
water up to their chins. This paſſage was effected at a place 
called Coway-Stakes, oppoſite Oatlands, and, as ſome writers are 
of opinion, near Sn in Surrey. 

Aſtoniſhed at this 
Britons abandoned their intrenchments, and ſought for lafety in 
their woods. | 

Caſſivellaunus, now ſenſible that all further reſiſtance would be 


1azardous undertaking of the Romans, the 


preſumption, diſmiſſed his forces, retaining only four thouſand | 


chariots. With theſe he watched the motions of the enemy's 


main body, cut off their ſtraggling parties, and in order to pre- 
vent their ſubſiſting by ravaging the country, ordered his people 


to drive their cattle from thoſe parts, through which he knew 


they muſt paſs. This prudent meaſure was very — to 


Cæſar, as he was hereby convinced that the military conduct of 
Caſſivellaunus was equal to his valour. | 

But it was rendered abortive by a defection of the Regni- 
magni, inhabitants of Surrey, 'who perceiving the Trinobantes 


| were freed from the calamities of war by an alliance with Cafar, 


followed their example, and ſent offers of ſubmiſſion, 
which were accepted upon the ſervile conditions, that they thould 
furniſh proviſion ſufficient for the whole army. A ready com- 
pliance with theſe 1gnoble terms, enabled the Roman general to 
purſue his march to Verulum, now St. Alban's, the capital of 


the unfortunate, though brave Caſſivellaunus, working his rout | 


with blood and devaſtation. 


This place, which conſiſted of a number of huts, ſituated 
in the centre of a wood, was fortified after the Britiſh cuſtom, 


with ramparts of earth, ditches, and felled trees. Theſe for- 
tihcations, though formed in the rudeſt manner, the Romans 
had before experienced the difficulty of ſtorming ; but the tower- 
ing ambition of a Cæſar was not to be diſcouraged by obſtacles 
of this kind ; he, therefore, ordered an attack to be made at two 


different places, and carried the town by ſtorm, in which, after 


quantities of corn and cattle. _ | 
*« Caffivellaunus however eſcaped ; and though deſerted by his 


having put a number of Britons to the ſword, he found large 


friends, overpowered by his enemies, his capital taken, and his | 


territories waſted, yet, ſupported by his own greatneſs of ſoul, 
in the midſt of his diſtreſsful calamities, he planned a project, 
which, had it in the execution ſucceeded, muſt have greatly 
diſtreſſed, if not ruined the invaders of his country. 


* 


« Cæſar was at this time, with the main body of his army, 
more than eighty miles diſtant from his camp; from which the 
Britiſh chief concluded, a fair opportunity preſented itſelf of 
deſtroying the whole of the Roman fleet ; impreſſed with the 
thought of this bold deſign, he ſent orders to Cingetorix, Car- 


vilius, Taximagalus, and Segonax, four Kentiſh princes, who 


ſtill remained faithful, to collect their forces, and ſtorm the naval 
intrenchments of the enemy. Theſe orders were obeyed with 
the utmoſt expedition: they aſſaulted the Roman camp, but 
the, fortifications of the Romans reſiſted all their efforts, who 
not content with acting upon the defenſive, ſallied forth, put 
the Britons to flight, and took Cingetorix, their general, priſoner. 
« Thus reduced to the laſt extremity, Caſſivellaunus reſolved 
to make the beſt terms he could with the conqueror. Accord- 
ingly, he ſent ambaſſadors to Cæſar, who liſtened readily to 
his propoſals, and concluded a peace with him on the follow- 
ing conditions: That he ſhould ſubmit to the Roman ſtate, pay 
an annual tribute, and deliver hoſtages, as a ſecurity for the per- 
formance of the treaty. Theſe matters being adjuſted, a 
eneral pacification with the Britons took place, which was no 


ſooner ratified, than Cæſar returned to his camp, and prepared 


for his departure. His ſhips were repaired and launched with 
all poſſible diſpatch ; upon which, about the middle of Sep- 
tember, fifty-one years before the birth of Chriſt, he ſailed for 
the coaſt of Gaul, where he arrived after a quick and ſafe paſ- 
ſage. When returned to Rome, he preſented an — of 
Britiſh pearls at the ſhrine of his ſuppoſed anceſtrix, Venus 
Genetrix ; and employed his priſoners, in adjuſting the tapeſtry 


| ſcenes of the theatre, on which the victories gained over the 


Britons were repreſented ; while others of a more robuſt conſti- 
tution, were allotted ro the ſervile employ of carrying the ſedans 
of the principal nobility. : 

In this ſecond expedition of Cæſar, will not the eye of can- 
dour be at a loſs to diſtinguiſh its utility? To determine whe- 
ther he retired as a diſappointed general or a conqueror? Did 
he retain one foot of ground in the iſland, or, from his vic- 
tories, procure any ſolid advantages to his country? Did he take 
any meaſures to ſecure that temporary ſubmiſſion his devaſtations 
had obtained? May he not be ſaid, to have rather viſited than 
conquered the country ? What can be alleged in juſtification, 
what can be advanced in defence of his having diſtreſſed a free 
people, full as brave and much more innocent than himſelf? 


| Shameful ſuperiority of knowledge, deteſted poliſh of civiliza- 


tion, that can produce no other evidence of genuine worth, than 
a ſuperlative degree of refined barbarity ! | 

« All that can be ſaid in favour of Cæſar's boaſted conqueſt, 
all the honour due to him as a great general, may be compriſed 
in this ſingle remark, that he, as Addiſon's Cato obſerves, 
« who conquered more than half the globe,” without being 
able to ſubdue himſelf, had carried the Roman arms beyond the 


boundaries of the ocean, and extended his military exploits a 


little further than his predeceſſors, for the ſake only of gratifying 


a falſe and paltry ambition.” 


1 


Situated partly in the Dioceſe of Canterbury, and partly in chat of Rocheſter, is 


5 


Bounded by | Extends | Contains | Members of Parliament. 
| Suſſex, and the Engliſh | From Eaſt to Weſt, fifty-ſix 5 Lathes * # The county 
| Channel, South. miles in length. From North 14 Bailiwicks Canterbury 
The River Thames, and the] to South, thirty-ſix miles in| 68 Hundreds, including Rocheſter 
| German Ocean, North. breadth. And is 166 miles 2 Cities | Maiditone 
By the ſame Ocean, Eaſt. in circumference ; containing 30 Towns For 4 Queenſborough 
And by Surrey, Weſt. 1,248,000 acres, or 1550 ſquare | 1,180 Villages | Dover 
| And its County Town is | miles, and 220,000 inhabi-| 163 Vicarages Sandwich 
Maidſtone, ſituated nearly in] tants. | — Pariſhes Hithe 
the centre, at the diſtance of 40,000 Houſes 12 
thirty-ſix miles S. E. of Lon- 
don. * A Lathe is a diviſion pecu-⸗ Two members for each. 
liar to Kent and Suſſex; and 
conſiſts of two or more baili- 
wicks, as a bailiwick does of 
two or more hundreds. 


Eaſt Kent U 4 
RAA pper Kent. 
| mu Kent 5 SA es $0: Middle Kent. 
W i res Lower Kent. 


It is alſo nominally divided into Three Diſtricts. 


1 Upper Kent is healthy, nat wealthy. 
| It is faid iddle 


Lower 


healthy and wealthy. 
wealthy, not healthy. 


No proper derivation can be given of the name of this county, 
authors _— divided in their opinion concerning its etymology. 
It was called by the Greeks Kinetai, and by the Latins Cantium. 
Cambden conjectures that it had its name from its ſituation and 


1 


figure, being a large point or angle ; ſuch a corner in Scotland is 
called Cantir, and Kent, by all the old geographers, was cal- 
led Angulus, a Corner. The provinces of Switzerland are to 
this day termed Cantons, or corners. 


Cæſat, 


\ | by 


1 8 3 
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16 THE NEW AND COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


Cæſar, in ſpeaking of Kent tells us, that previous to his firſt 
expedition, this county was governed by four petty kings, and 
that the people were the moſt poliſhed of any in the ifland. 
Under the Romans it was put under the direction of the go- 
vernor of Britannia Prima. After Britain was evacuated by the 
Romans, the Britons, unable to ſtop the ravages of the Scots 
and Pics, called in the Saxons to their aſſiſtance, who firſt ſuh- 
dued the enemies of the Britons, and then the Britons them- 
ſelves; when Hengiſt, a principal Saxon leader, became king of 
Kent. 

From Hengiſt there was a ſucceſſion of ſeventeen kings of 
Kent during the heptarchy, the laſt of whom was Baldred, who 
being conquered by Egbert the great, Kent, with the other 
petty ſtates, was united into one monarchy, after having been 
a ſeparate kingdom three hundred and forty-eight years. 

Kent then became ſubject to the Saxon and Daniſh kings of 
England, till the Norman invaſion, when William, uſually 
ſtyled the Conqueror, having fought the deciſive battle of Haſtings, 
was proceeding with all poſſible expedition towards London, 
when, on his way, he was met by a large body of the men of 
Kent, each of whom had the limb of a tree, or a bough in his 
hand. The whole body having the appearance of a moving 
wood, marched up to the Conqueror, diſplayed their banners, 
and boldly demanded the preſervation of their liberties inviolate, 
or offered him battle in caſe of refuſal. "The demand being 
reaſonable in itſelf, and the event of another battle uncertain, 
where the people of Kent had ſuch a manifeſt advantage, 
William prudently made a virtue of neceflity, and granted their 
requeſt. The privileges thus ſecured to this county the inha- 
bitants ſtill enjoy, under the name of Gaveltind, or Give all lin; 


by virtue of which, the occupiers of land in this county are, 


in a manner, all freeholders, not being bound by tenant right, 


_ cuſtomary tenure, or copyhold. The male heirs ſhare all lands 


alike, and, it default of ſuch, the females have the fame privi- 
lege. The lands of a brother, it he dies without legal iſſue, 
are likewiſe divided equally between the ſurviving brethren. 
An heir may enter upon his eftate, and diſpole of it as he 
pleaſes, at fifteen years of age; and heirs may enjoy their in- 
heritance, though their immediate anceſters may have been con- 
victed of theft or murder: hence ariſes the Kentiſh proverb, 


« The father to the bough, 
« And the ſon to the plough.“ 


However, outlawry, piracy, abjuring the realm, and treaſon, 


are exempted from theſe privileges. | 
After this revolution, the Conqueror, for. the ſecurity of 

Kent, appointed a conſtable to Dover-caſtle, and conſtituted 

him governor of five ports, with the title of Warden of 


the Cinque-ports, four of which are in Kent, viz. Dover, Hithe, 
Romney, and Sandwich. Haſtings is in Suſſex, as are alſo Win- 


cheſter, and Rye. The two laſt are annexed as principals, 
and ſome other {mall towns as members. | | 


NaTURAL HISTORY OF THIS COUNTY. 


Great part of Kent lying near the ſea, the air near the coaſts 
is foggy and thick, though often purified by South, and South- 
Weſt breezes. Dangerous agues are very common in the lower 
or marſhy parts of the county; though it is generally admitted 
that the hundreds of Eſſex are rather more infected by aguiſh 
diſorders. _ | | | | Sy BO 

The ſoil in general is fat and rich, equally ſuitable for the 

lough, for paſture, or meadow. 'The parts bordering on the 


hames abound with ſo many chalk hills, as to ſupply, not only 


London and its vicinity, but ſeveral foreign countries, with lime 
and chalk. The rubbiſh of the chalk is likewiſe carried to 
various parts of Eſſex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, where the farmers 


uſe it as manure for their lands. 


Some iron mines are found and worked in this county, but 
its principal productions are hops, cherries, apples, and other 
fruit, corn, woad, madder, ſamphire, hemp, ſantefoin, oak, 
beech, cheſnuts, birch, &c. 

All ſorts of cattle in this county are very large, particularly 
thoſe bred in the weald, or woody part of the county. Here 
are many warrens of rabbits, and parks of fallow deer. Fiſh 
in general, and oyſters in particular, are uncommonly plentiful, 
which is not to be wondered at, as the whole county 1s finely 


interſected by rivers, and in many parts bordered by the fea. 


The chief rivers are, 


Medway, 
The & Stour, 
Darent. 


The name of the Medway is only a corruption of the word 
midway ; for this river is ſo called from its taking its courſe 
through the middle of the county, which 1s divided nearly into 
two equal parts. But Camden thinks that the original name 
was Vaga, to which the Saxons prefixed the word Med, forming 


the compound appellative Aedvaga, from whence, in his opinion, 


the pteſent name is derived: 


„The fair Medvaga, that with wanton pride 
« Forms ſilver mazes with her crooked tide.” 


But however that be, the river riſes in the Weald of Suſſex, 
and entering this county near Aſhhurſt, runs by Tunbridge, and 
thence continues its courſe towards Maiditone ; and near Yald- 
ing receives a conſiderable addition to its ſtream by the junction 
of the Beula. After paſſing by Maiditone, it runs North-Weſt 
to the city of Rocheſter, and then directing its courſe to the 
North-Eaſt, it divides into two ſtreams, one of which falls into 
the /Eituary of the Thames at Sheerneſs, through a mouth 
called the Weſt-Swale ; the other turns towards the South-Eaſt, 
and falls into the ſame Eſtuary, through another mouth, called 
the Eaſt-Swale; and the country included between theſe two 
arms of the Medway, is called the Iſle of Sheppey. | 

'The name of the river Stour, is, moſt probably, derived from 
the Britiſh word Dour. It is compoſed of two ſtreams, called 
the Greater and Smaller Stour, which riſe in the Weald, and 
run North-Eaſt. After the larger ſtream hath paſſed through 
Canterbury, and the ſmaller through a market-town called 


| Eltham, they unite their ſtreams in a channel called the Want- 


ſume ; but again 3 into two other ſtreams, the one 
purſues its courſe North- 


Eaſt angle from the reſt of the county forms the iſland of 
T hanet. | 

The Derwent riſes near Weſtram, a market-town in this 
county, and after running in a Northern direction about five 
miles, is joined near Otford, by another ſtream riſing at the foot 
of Idle-hill. Thus augmented, it continues its courſe towards 
the North, paſſes by Dartford, falling into the Thames, about 
two miles below that town ; after being joined near its mouth 


by another ſtream, which riſes near Arpington, and paſſes by 


St. Mary's Cray. | | 
But to uſe the words of Sir John Denham, our Engliſh. 
poet, 5 = 


« My eye, deſcending from the hill, ſurveys 
/ here Thames among the wanton vallies ſtrays ; 
„Thames, the moſt lov'd of all theocean's ſons 
„% By his old fire, to his embraces runs, 
aſting to pay his tribute to the ſea, 
Like mortal life to meet eternity.“ 


This generous river, which, if conſidered with reſpect to its 
courſe and navigation, is not be equalled in the known world, 
riſes from a ſmall ſpring near the village of Hemble, in the pa- 
riſh of Cubberly, or Coberly, a little to the South-Weſt of 
Cirenceſter in Glouceſterſhire ; from whence it runs North-Eaſt 
to Lecitdale, where, after receiving a number of ſmall ſtreams, 
it unites with the Colne, about one hundred and thirty-eight 


miles from London, where it becomes navigable, carrying vef- 


ſels of forty or fifty tons. From Lechdale it continues its 
courſe North-Eaſt to Oxford, where it receives the Charwell; 
after which it runs South-Eaſt to Abingdon, and from thence 
to Dorcheſter, where it receives the Thames, and continues its 
courſe South-Eaſt by Wallingford to Reading, flowing through 
Berkthire, Buckinghamſhire, Surrey, Middleſex, Eſſex, and Kent 
waſhing the towns of Marlow, Maidenhead, Windſor, Eaton, 


Staines, Chertſey, Weybridge, Shepperton, Walton, Sudbury, 
Hampton, Thames-Ditton, Kingſton, Twickenham, Richmond, 


Shene, Iſleworth, Kew, Brentford, Mortlake, Barnes, Chiſwick, 
Hammerſmith, Putney, Fulham, Wandſworth, Batterſea, Chel- 
ſea, and Lambeth ; from whence both ſhores may be termed a 
continued city, through Weſtminſter, Southwark, and the cit 
of London, Rete Wapping, Rctherhithe, Shadwell, 
Ratcliffe, Limehouſe, almoſt to Deptford and Greenwich ; and 
from thence it proceeds to Woolwich, Erith, Grays, Graveſend, 
and Milton. | 

From its fource to the fall thereof into the ſea, it is at leaſt 
180 miles, and the tide flows as high as Richmond in Surrey, 
which, tollowing the courſe of the river, is 70 miles from the 
ſea. The water is jultly eſteemed exceeding wholeſome, and 
fit for uſe in very long voyages, during which it will work itſelf 
perfectly fine. | 

It is ſcarcely poflible for deſcription, or the moſt lively ima- 
gery to repreſent the beauties with which the banks of this 


noble river are adorned from London to Windſor. The nume 


rous villas (many of which will be given in the courſe of the 
work, finely engraved from original drawings) and magnificent 
buildings of the nobility and gentry, with the ſurrounding coun- 
tries, paint to the imagination of the beholder a ſcene more 
ealily conceived than deſcribed. And a ſtranger would be 
equally ſurpriſed to fee, not only the prodigious number of boats 
and barges that are continually in motion above London-Bridge, 


but allo the amazing fleets that conſtantly lie below it, to export 


the manufactures of this kingdom, and import others from the 
moſt diſtant parts of the univerſe. 


The following deſcription of this amazing river is given us. 


by Mr. Pope: 


« In that bleſt moment, from his oozy bed, 
« Old father 'T hames advanc'd lys rev'rend head. 


eſt, and the other South-Eaſt ; when 
both fall into the German ocean, and by cutting off a North- 
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« His treſſes dropp'd with dews, and o'er the ſtream 
« His ſhining horns diffus'd a golden gleam ; | 

« Gray'd on his urn appear'd the moon, that guides 
« His ſwelling waters, and alternate tides ; 

« The figur'd ſtreams in waves of ſilver roll'd, 

« And on their banks wy roſe in gold. 

« Around his throne the ſea-born brothers ſtood, 

« Who ſwell with tributary urns his flood ; 

« Firſt, the fam'd authors of his ancient name, 
„The winding Iſis, and the fruitful Tame: 

« The Kennet ſwift, for ſilver eels renown'd ; | 
% The Loddon flow, with verdant alders crown'd ; 
« Cole, whoſe clear ſtreams his flow'ry iſlands lave, 
« And chalky Wey, that rolls a milky wave : 
The blue tranſparent Vandalis appears; 

« And pulfy Ley his ſedgy treſſes rears : 

« And ſullen Mole, that hides his diving flood, 

« And ſilent Darent, ſtain'd with Daniſh blood. 

igh in the midſt, upon his urn reclin'd, 
_ (F is ſea- green mantle waving with the wind) 


he god appear'd.” 


And moſt bountifully has he ſtored this river with plenty of 
fiſh, a liſt of the greater part of which is as follows: The ſal- 
mon, flounder, ſmelt, ſhad, trout, graylin, perch, carp, tench, 
bardel, chub, roach, dace, gudgeon, pike, eel, lamprey, bleak, 
ruffee, ſturgeon, baſs, mullet, turbout, ſole, maid, plaice, dab, 
ſkate, thornback, holibut, pearl, whiting, haddoc k, oyſter, muſcle, 
cockle, buntin, crab, prawn, ſhrimps, and crayfth. 


The Thames is ſaid to be navigable an hundred and thirty- | 
eight miles above London-Bridge ; yet there are ſo many flats in 


that courſe, that in the ſummer ſeaſon the navigation would be 
entirely ſtopped, were it not for a number of locks or machines 
made of wood, placed quite acroſs the river, and ſo contrived as 


to confine the current of water as _ as found convenient ; 


that is, till the water riſes to ſuch a height as to allow depth 
enough for the barges to paſs over the ſhallows ; whichbeing effect- 
ed, the confined water is ſet at liberty, and the loaded veſſel 
proceeds on its ym | ; : 
The tide ebbs and flows above ſeventy miles up the river twice 


in twenty-four hours, from whence ariſes its great convenience 


with reſpect to trade and navigation: and as it is influenced by 


the moon, fo each tide is twenty-four minutes later than that 
preceding it, which wants but twelve minutes of a whole hour | 


in twenty-four. Z | | 
'The times of it being high water at London-Bridge, may be 
known by obſerving the days of the new or full moon; for on 


_ thoſe days it will be high water at three o'clock, and every day 


after at ſuch hours and minutes as may be ſeen in the following 


table 


Hours. Min. 
New Moon. WE, | 
2 © Full Moon. & 4 3 O00 
)*VVVVVV 0 IT 
* 1 4 21 
2 8 3 A 0 - 
= 4 = 5 1 
— 5 8 . 
2 | | my 
= 9 | = 5 
1 10 30 
E 11 5 11 72 
3 E 12 46 
3 13 1] be 5 
a 26 | 3 


This table will be eaſily underſtood, by obſerving how many 
days are paſt ſince the laſt new or full moon ; then look for that 
number in the firſt column, and oppoſite to it you have the 
hour -and minutes that it will be high water at London-Bridge 
that day. As for example: if you look for the ninth day after 


the new or full moon, oppoſite to it in the ſecond column, you 


will find nine hours and twenty-ſeven minutes, 
minutes after nine o'clock. 


As the foils in this extenſive count 
n tl f y are very various, ſo 
the huſbandry varies in proportion. The country between Lon- 


or twenty-ſeven 


"08 ariegated, richly cultivated, and 
exhibits a picture of the moſt pleaſing kind : 10 15 indeed almoſt 


one continued garden, interſperſed with meadows, and a few 
tracts of it are let at five pounds per 


corn-fields ; and large 
acre, 

But this county is particularly famous for its h rery | 
Plantations of which are nd ho n the — 
extenſive in the neighbourhood of Canterbury. 

The Ifle of Thanet is remarkable for the great quantities of 


barley annually produced there, more than twenty thouſand 


e-. — annually ſent to London, beſides what is ſold at 
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the friaries of St. Auguſtine, of the 


A DtsCRIPTIVE SURVEY, OF THE CiTIEs, BOROUGHS, 
Towns, AND OTHER REMARKABLE PLACES, IN THIS 
Cour. 


CANTERBURY, the capital or chief place in the county of 
Kent, is a city particularly celebrated for its great antiquity. This 
metropolitan ſee under the primate of all England, is ſeated in a 
pleaſant vale between gently riſing hills which abound with 
fine ſprings. The river Stour runs through and waters it, and, 
indeed, in an ifland called Binnewith, formed by its meandring 
ſtreams, the Weſtern quarter of the city ſtands. It certainly is 
very ancient. The Romans were here fifty years before the 
birth of -Chriſt, as a 
hence to Dover and Lymme. Vartiger, king of the Britons, 
reſided in this city after the Romans, and yielded it to the Saxons. 

Antoninus calls this city Durovernum, which is only a 
corruption of its Britiſh name Durwhern, which implies ſwift, 


and alludes to the K of the ſtream that runs through it. 


The preſent name, Canterbury, is derived from the Saxon word 
Cantwarabyrig, ſignifying the city of the men of Kent. It is 
fifty-ſix miles from London, and twenty-ſix from Rocheſter. 

he gates were, Ridingate, a Roman work, part of which ſtill 
remains ; and a few hundred yards from thence is a mount, 
giving its name to a manor : but the manor-houſe was a few 
_”y ſince Le down. The mount is called Dungeon, or 


ougean-Hill, and (as well as two ſmaller mountains adjacent) 


is looked upon as a Daniſh work, when they beſieged Cn 
in the time of king Ethelbert. The city wall was afterwards 


extended ſo at to take Dungeon-Hill for its defence. Win- 


cheap-Gate, now a gap only. Weſtgate, the beſt-built and 
largeſt the city has to boaſt of. It is open to the long and wide 
ſtreet which meets the London road, has a bridge of two arches 
over the Weſtern branch of the Stour, at the fo 
now uſed as the city priſon, both for debtors and felons. The 
entrance to this priſon was a kind of cage till very lately ; for in 
1775 the cage was taken down. | 5 
Northgate has a church over it, of a moſt ſingular length and 


| narrowneſs: it was at this gate, that the mayor and corpora- 
tion formerly received any king of England who might paſs this 


city in his way from foreign parts; they appeared in their for- 
malities, and preſented him with the keys; but the doors of this 
te are now removed. Queningate was to the Eaſtward of the 


ormer, and a part of the Roman arch is ſtill to be ſeen on the 


outſide of the wall. Burgate was rebuilt in 1475, St. George's- 


[| gate, or Og was built in imitation of Weſtgate; this 


| a9 as well as eſtgate and Burgate, have the arms of archbiſho 


uxton on them, with thoſe of the archbiſhopric, to which he 
ſucceeded at the reſtoration, and with theſe new gates repaired 


the damages done by the parliamentarians when they burnt the 
old ones in 1648. . | | 


The walls are of chalk, faced with flint, except the Roma 


remains, which are of ſquare ſtones, or coarſe brick. That 
which is now called the caſtle appears to have only been the dun- 
| geon of the ancient caſtle (as the White-Tower in the Tower 


of London) though the dimenſions of the old caſtle can be traced. 
The buildings in general of Canterbury, are in the an- 
tique ſtyle, ſome few erected of late years excepted; for theſe 


are conſtructed with modern elegance. Moſt of the ſtreets are. 


| open and airy, particularly the hygh-ſtreet ; and the ſuburbs are 
| extenſive. In each tower of St. G 


eorge's Gate is a ciſtern, from 
whence the city 1s well ſupplied with water, by pipes, and there 


are public cocks to ſupply all the markets and the town-hall. 


The ſhambles are commodious, a place having been cleared for 


them in 1740; previous to which, they greatly encumbered the 
ſtreet. he corn-market which has a granary over it, is well 


8 and in the fiſn- market, lately eſtabliſhed, the venders of 
fiſh are allowed to fell them toll free. The other markets are 


convenient, and plentifully furniſhed ; and without the city 


walls, to the ſouthward, every Saturday there is a market for 


live cattle. The town-hall, in the middle of High-Street, is a 


noble lofty room, with a capacious gallery over the door, for 
taking the poll at elections; when, to avoid crowding, the voters 
go up one ſtair-caſe and come down another. The way into 
the hall is under the above-mentioned gallery. On each ſide of 
the entrance are two rooms, the one for impanelling juries, the 
other for ſecuring priſoners ; for Canterbury being a county 
within itſelf, has the power of trying capital cauſes, if the facts 
are committed within the city or its | 
ſcience is likewiſe held here every "Thurſday, and a Court of 
Burghmote from time to time. | 
he bridge, called Eaſt-Bridge, was repaired and widened in 
1769. Eaſt-Bridge Hoſpital, is an excellent charity for a ſchool- 
maſter and twenty boys, the latter being inſtructed in reading, wri- 
ting, and arithmetic ; and to this hoſpital Cockyn's charity, for 
the maintenance of five poor 1n-brothers, and five poor in-tiſters, 
is united. Another excellent charity is called Cogan's Hoſpital, 
where ſix clergymen's widows reſide, and have a ſtipulated ſum 
appointed for their maintenance. Cogan's houſe was lately ſub- 
ſtantially repaired by private 838 Very little remains of 
ranciſcan or Grey-Friars, or 
of the Dominican or Black-Friars, except two curious gates, the 
one belonging to the ancient Dominican-Friary, and the other to 
that of St. Auguſtine. 
— The 


rs plain from their cauſeys leading from 


oot of it, and is 


iberties. A Court of Con- 


nnd many other perſons of di 
remony, and the whole was dedicated under the name of 
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PLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 
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The priſon for the county of Kent is in St. Dunſtan's Street, | 


; In the ſuburb, which | 
leads towards Whitſtable, both Jews and Quakers have reſpec- 


j 


and near it the Jews have a 2x 


tively burying-grounds. The aſſembly-room in St. Margaret's 
Street, is ne of the moſt elegant in the kingdom. Maynard's 


Hoſpital, and Cotton's Hoſpital, are uſeful inſtitutions. 


The: Cathedral is a ſtately Gothic pile of building, which Au- 
guſtine converted from a heathen temple, and conſecrated by the 
name of Chriſt-Church. In all the deſcriptions and ſurveys of 
England which we have hitherto ſeen, the writers place this no- 
ble edifice in the centre of the city, which is an abſolute falſity, 
as it is ſituated in the Eaſtern extremity of the city, very near 
the wall. And here the following particulars are worthy of 
notice. 


1. That Auguſtine the monk, the firſt Chriſtian preacher, who 


* 


came from Rome into this iſland, ſettled in this place: but that 
he was the firſt who preached Chriſtianity in this iſland (as ſome 


Britiſh travellers have ſuggeſted) is a miſtake ; as the famous 
conference between him and the monks of Banchor in Wales, 
ſufficiently teſtifies. | | 

2. That ſeven archbiſhops of Canterbury, including Auguſtine, 
lie buried here in one vault. 


3- That Thomas a Becket, archbiſhop of this ſee, inſulted 


that in the reign of Henry II. 1170, he was here murderet in 
the cathedral, by the connivance, as ſome ſay, of the king; and 
they ſhew what they call his blood upon the pavement at this 
day. 

4 That they ſhew the ſtones round his ſhrine (by being after- 
wards canonized) worn away to a ſlope, by the knees of the pil- 
grims who viſited it. 3 

5. That the bodies of king Henry IV. and of Edward the 
Black Prince, are buried here; and the magnificent effigies of 
the latter, very curiouſly carved, lies on his tomb or monument. 
Here is a pretty chapel, originally deſigned for the celebration of 
maſſes for the ſoul of king Henry IV. 

6. That the immenſe wealth offered by votaries and pilgrims, 
for ſeveral ages, to the ſhrine of Becket, was fuch, that the 
famous Eraſmus, who faw it, ſays of it thus: “ All ſhone, 


ſparkled, glittered, with rare and = large jewels; and even in 
the whole church appcared a profuſeneſs above that of kings.“ 


In ſhort gold was one of the meaneſt treaſures of his ſhrine ; 
and at the diſſolution, as Barnard obſerves, the plate and jewels 
filled two great cheſts, each whereof required eight men to carr 
it out of the church. And Cambden ſays, „the name of Chritt, 
to whom it was dedicated, was almoſt laid aſide for that of St. 
Thomas.“ | | 


7. That all this immenſe treaſure, with the lands and re- 


venues of the whole monaſtery, were ſeized upon by king 
Henry VIII. at the general ſuppreſſion of religious houſes, ex- 


cept ſuch as are annexed to the deanry and chapter, and to the 
revenue of the archbiſhopric, which are not very conſiderable. 

8. Here are alſo to be ſeen the monuments of cardinal 
Chatillon, cardinal Pole, archbiſhop Chichley, archbiſhop Peck- 
ham, carved in wood, upwards of 450 years ago; archbiſhop 
Warham, the duke of Clarence's, Sir Gomes ooke's, with 
many others of leſs note. 

When Auſtin was conſecrated a biſhop, king Etheldred gave 
him the land whereon the cathedral ſtands, in order that he nught 
build a place for divine worſhip. Near it was built a monaſtery 


for ſecular canons, although after changed into regulars, whoſe 


abbot fat in parliament as a ſpiritual lord, he having epiſcopal 
authority. | | | 


The church and monaſtery continued to enjoy tranquillity for 
above two hundred years, and many lands were given to it, by 


ſuch as were well-wiſhiers to the promotion of Chriſtianity ; but | 


when the Danes infeſted this part of the iſland, the city, church, 


and monaſtery, were plundered and burnt, Alphegus the arch- 
\ biſhop, being barbarouſly murdered by thoſe Pagans. 


It did not recover from ruin till the acceſſion of Canute the 
Dane, who ordered the whole to be rebuilt, and all its lands re- 


ſtored; but it did not enjoy thoſe privileges many years, being 


accidently deſtroyed by fire a ſhort time before the conquelt, 
and when Stigard was archbiſhop. 

A few years after the acceſſion of William the Norman, 
that prince being under a neceſſity of ee emoluments on 
many of his favourites, appointed Lanfranc, a learned eccleſiaſ- 
tic, to the government of this ſee, and he being a prelate of un- 
bounded munificence, rebuilt the church with the archiepiſcopal 
palace upon the model of his own, but whether it was conle- 
crated and dedicated to the Holy Trinity, as ſome of the monk- 
iſh hiſtorians have aſſerted, we are not well informed; and in- 
deed there remains ſome doubt, as the learned Eraſmus, who viſited 
the great Dr. Warcham at Canterbury, in the reign of Henry 
VIII. was told by that prelate, that Anſelm, archbiſhop in the 
reign of Henry I. 2 ſon of the conqueror, finiſhed tne 
whole edifice, according to the plan laid down by Lanfranc, at 
which time Conrad the prior, who was determined to have it 


dedicated in the moſt folemn manner, invited king Henry, his 


wife Matilda, with David, king of Scotland, the biſhops, nobility, 
Bastian, to be preſent at the cc- 

Chriſt's-Church. 

2 


the king his 38 in an inſufferable manner; inſomuch 


** 
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The infatuated notions of our predeceſſors, in uſing ſo much 
wood in public edifices, ſubjected it to another conflagration in 


the reign of king Stephen, when three ſmall houſes, containing 
| wood for the uſe of the convent, took fire, and the flames having 


| 


communicated to the cathedral, ſet fire to the roof, which, cx-: 
tending to the cells of the monks, reduced the whole to a heap 
of aſhes. 

At this time the cathedral was reckoned the moſt noble edi- 
fice in England, and although the monks did all in their power 
to procure money to repair the damage, yet it did not anſwer 
the end, till the pope granted a bull, that all the ofterings made 
at the ſhrine of St. Thomas a Becket, ſhould be appropriated 
for that purpoſe, by which the convent was ſoon enabled to 
begin the work; but it was not completed till the reign of 
Henry V. os 

In the reign of Richard II. Simon Sudbury, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, was a munificent benefactor to this church; but 
he having made himſelf obnoxious to the people, by ſupporting 
the adminiſtration in impoſing illegal taxes, he was ſeized by 


the rebels commanded by Wat Tyler, and beheaded on Tower 


1 Hill. 


Courtney, Chichley, and Arundel, were likewiſe generous 


| benefa&tors to it, fo that in time the ſtruQure was raiſed to that 


magnificent ſtate in Which it now appears. The building is 


Gothic, and as elegant as is conſiſtent with any work of that na- 


ture, being 514 fect long, 74 in breadth, and 80 in height, from 
the area to the nave of the canopy. It is like moſt other cathe- 
drals, in the form of a croſs, and the tower in the centre is 235 


| feet high. The great tower has a molt magnificent appearance, 


and is ſeen at a conſiderable diſtance. _ 
With reſpect to the inſide of the church, there are many cu- 


rioſities to engage the notice of a traveller, which we ſhall men- 


pride of his nature began to diſplay itſelf, and bis ſovereign had 


tion to our readers in their proper order. | 
Upon entering at the Weſt door, the font, curiouſly cut in 


| white marble, ſtands on the right hand, and was preſented b 
Dr. Warner, biſhop of Rocheſter, in the reign of Charles I. 


but defaced during the civil wars, and again repaired and beauti- 
fied by the ſame muniticent prelate, who lived to enjoy the 
bithopric after the reſtoration. Under the nave of the cathedral 
is a church, which was appropriated for the uſe of thoſe forcign 
Proteſtants, who took retuge in England in the reign of queen 


Elizabeth, and whole number increaſed by the perſecutions in 
| France, in the reign of Lewis XIV. The advantages ariſing 
y Ito this country from the ingenuity of thele artiſts, is almoſt inex- 


preſſible, for we are well ailured that by their labour and in- 


duitry, the manufactures of — are able to make ſilka 


equal to any imported from France. Near the front at the Weſt 


end, and under the ſteeple built by archbiſhop Arundel, the 


conſiſtorial court is held, where all the eccleſtaſtical buſineſs of 
the dioceſe is tranſacted, the court for the province being held in 
Doctor's Commons, London. Behind the high altar, is the me- 
tropolitan chair of the archbiſhop, curiouſly cut in grey marble, 
but the rich hangings mentioned by Eraſmus are not now to be 
found. The aſcent to the choir is by a noble flight of ſteps, 
and upon each {ide are placed the ſtalls of the dean, prebenda- 
ries, and others officers. The altar is curiouſly deſigned and 
finiſhed in the moſt maſterly manner; and, before the reformation, 
there were no leſs than thirty- ſeven altars, where the prieſts were 


{| conſtantly engaged in performing the neceſſary ceremonies of 


their functions. But of all the events that ever happened in this 


church, and which not only increaled the revenues of the mouks, 


but alſo diſcovered, in the molt lively colours, the genuine ſpirit 
of the times, was the murder of Thomas a Becket, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, in the reign of Henry II. 


This event is of a very important nature, and the conduct of 


that prelate has been, through ignorance or paſſion, miſrepreſented 


by all our hiſtorians, except by BARNARD, in his NRW Hisrory 
of ENGLAND. 


Becker was the ſon of a reputable tradeſman, his father being, 


at that time, ſheriff of London, and his mother was one of thoſe 
young ladies who had embraced Chriſtianity in the Eaſt, during 
the cruſades, and had ſet fail for England, al with ſome 
ladies who had attended their huſbands on one of thoſe roman- 
tic expeditions. He was born at London, 1117, and being 4 
boy of a very promiſing appearance, his parents placed him ia 
the abbey of Merton in Surrey, where he ſoon acquired the 
knowledge of the canon law. | | 
He afterwards removed to Oxford, and from thence to Paris, 
where he took his higheſt degrees, and, returning to Exg- 
land, entered into holy orders, and was promoted to feverat 
valuable benefices, particularly the archdeaconry of Canterbury. 
To the fineſt exterior appearance, he had joined the moſt polite 
education, and his company became engaging to every perſona 
where he had an opportunity of diſplaying his talents. H 
II. the greateſt ſovereign that ever ſwayed the ſcepter in England, 
and the moſt accompliſhed prince of the age in which he 12 
ſoon caſt his eyes on Becket, and after employing him in ſeveral 
important negociations, took him as his boſom tricnd in ſeveral 


of his expeditions, and afterwards raiſed him to the dignity of 


chancellor. | 


Theodore, archbiſhop of Canterbury, died, 1163, and the 


king promoted Becket to that important office, upon which the 


lova. 
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Fitz Urſe, immediately left the king's preſence, and embarked 
' rived at Canterbury on Chriſtmas-Eve. The archbiſhop was 
| haughty prelate not only refuſed to comply with their requeſt, 
but likewiſe threatened them with excommunication, Not 


intimidated, they engaged the archdeacon of the cathedral to be 
of their party ; and finding that the archbiſhop was to preach 


and ſeizing 


| 
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A ſon to repent his nomination. Henry was then in Nor- 
— we and Becket ſent him the great ſcal, with a letter, tel- 
ling the king that he was reſolved to meddle no more with ſecu- 
Jar affairs, but, for the future, apply himſelf to the duties of 
the clerical office. It is impoſlible that all our readers ſhould 
be able to form an adequate idea of ſuch power, in an age 
when the human underſtanding was covered with more than an 
Egyptian darkneſs, nor will the limits of this work allow us to 
repreſent it in a general detail; for which we refer to the in- 
comparable Hiltory we have juſt mentioned. | 
The firſt act of Becket's pontifical power, after he received 
the pall, was to cover himſelf with hair cloth, and lie all night 
on the ground; to faſt, pray, and ſing hymns, from morning 
till night. But this was a mere trifle to what followed; he 


inſiſted that the pope only had a right to inveſtitures, and that 


the moſt atrocious crimes committed by the clergy were not 
cognizable by the civil power. The king was filled with in- 
dignation that he had been ſo duped, and the great council of 
the nation condemned Becket's conduct; upon which he fled 
abroad, and ſtirred up Lewis, the young king of France, againſt 
England, which involved the two nations in a long, bloody, and 
expenſive war. He likewile prevailed with the pope to lay 
England under an interdict; and although the king prohibited 


any perſon, under pain of death, from landing in the nation to 


publiſh it, yet Becket perſuaded a nun, whom enthuſiaſm had 
driven to madneſs, to be the bearer of ſo dangerous a meſſage. 
The king was then in Normandy, and hearing that Becket 
had arrived in England, and * his dangerous practices, he 
was altogether enraged, and faid in a public company,“ Will 
no perſon deliver me from this wicked prelate? | 
ugh Mervil, William Tracey, Hugh Brito, and Richard 


on board a ſhip for England. They landed at Deal, and ar- 


then in a cell in the convent, and the gentlemen went to him 
and demanded that he ſhould remove the interdict; but the 


the next day, after veſpers, they went armed to the church, 
* murdered him on the ſteps leading into the 

choir; after which the archdeacon took a {word, ſcooped out 

his brains, and ſcattered them along the floor. | 


Such was the end of Thomas a Becket, 1170, in the fifty- | 


fourth you! of his age. He was one of the moſt accompliſhed 
men 0 
aſſiſtant to his king, and an honour to his country ; but becom- 


ing intoxicated with church power, he involved the latter in 
bloodſhed, and almoſt dethroned the other. 


ſupport of a dean, archdeacon, twelve prebendaries, and fix 
preachers. Adjoining to the church are the houſes of the pre- 


bendaries, whole ſalaries arc conſiderable; and near them are 


not only many houſes of the neighbouring gentry, but likewiſe 
the remains of ſome of the firſt 6 | 


hriſtian churches, erected after 

the arrival of St. Auguſtine, ſome of which are ſaid to have been 

Heathen temples. e e 
The other churches of this ancient city are, 


St. Alphage, St. Andrew, 
St. Dunſtan, 3 George, . 


: e Church, St. Martin, | 
St. Margaret, = St. Mary Bredin, | 
St. Mary Bredman, St. Mary Magdalene, 
St. Mary, St. Mildred, 

St. Paul, St. Peter. 
All Saints, 


'The molt remarkable particulars concerning theſe are, that 
the church of St. Andrew was taken down in 1763, and a new 
one erected by pariſh rates and voluntary donations, in a more 
2 and convenient ſituation. This was opened for the per- 

ormance of divine ſervice, by licence of the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, on the 26th of December 1773, and conſecrated 
uly 4, 1774. St. Dunſtan's church is larger and more beau- 
tiful than moſt of the churches of Canterbury, the cathedral 
excepted. In this church, under the family chancel of Roper, 
here is kept a ſkull (in a nick of the wall, ſecured by an iron 
grate) which is ſaid to be that of the great Sir Thomas More. 
n the time of king Richard IT. Holy-Crofs church was over 
the gate, but archbiſhop Sudbury pulled it down, and erected 
the preſent church, to which he added a church-yard. St. 
Mary's church is built in the whimſical manner above alluded 
to; that is, over the North gate. St. Martin's church is deemed 
one of the oldeſt ſtructures now in uſe in the kingdom, as it is 
recorded to have been built by the Chriſtians of the Roman 
ſoldiery, in the time of Lucius, the firſt Chriſtian king, who 
lived in the year of our Lord 182: its conſtruction carries the 


ous air of ſimplicity imaginable, and the walls are made of | 


oman brick, St. Mary Bredman's pariſh is united to that of 
St. Andrew ; and the ſteeple of All Saints church was taken 
n in 1769, on account of its inconyenient ſituation, 


the age wherein he lived, and might have been both an 
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In ſome of theſe churches are many ancient monuments, and 
ſeveral legacies have been left to the poor of the pariſhes from 
time to time, by different benefactors. The public foundations 


for the inſtruction of youth are, a free grammat- ſchool neat 


the cathedral, and three charity-{chools, where one hundred 
and ſixtcen children of both ſexcs are taught to read, write; 
and caſt accounts. There are leveral almschouſes for aged 
perſons, beſides an hoſpital for the ſick and lame, together 
with a houſe of correction for the puniſhment of vagrants, and 
the employment of ſuch poor perſons as have no legal ſet- 
tlement. 

Of St. Auguſtine's monaſtery, two gates remain next the city, 
and both very ſtately. One leads to the monaſtery, the other to 
the cemetery, and a great compaſs of ground is encloſed within 
the wall. There were continual quarrels between the monks 
of St. Auguſtine and thoſe of Chriit-Church, both very rich, 
and very contentious. 

Near this monaſtery is a vaſt angular piece of a tower (be- 
ſides half of another) about 30 fect high, which has been un- 
dermined by digging away a courſe at bottom, in order to be 
thrown down; but happened only to disjoint itfelt from the 
foundation, and lodged itſelf in the ground in the preſent in- 
clining ſtate. Thus, being equally poiſed, it preſents a view 
of terror, and forbids a too near acceſs. | | 

The adjacent cloſe is full of religious ruins, and in a corner 
of it are the walls of a chapel, ſaid to have been a Chriſtian 
temple before Auguſtine's time, and reconſecrated by him to 
St. Pancras. Near it is a little room, ſaid to have been king 
Ethelbert's Pagan chapel. | | 

Eaſtward of this, and further ont of the city, is St. Martin's 
church, faid to be Avguſiinc's firlt fee, and the place whither 
king Ethelbert's queen ue! to repair to divine ſervice. It is 
built moſtly of Roman biick. In the middle is a very large 
old-faſhioned font, ſuppoſed to be that Where the king was 
baptized. . | | 

North of the city is a very ſmall remainder of the chapel be- 
longing to the priors of St. Gregory's, founded by archbiſhop 
Lanfranc, about 1180. „ : 

The city has been much advantaged by the ſettlement in it 
of 2 or 3000 French Proteſtants, men, women, and-children, 


| — to the expulſion of the French Proteſtants under Lewis 
A | SD 


The employment of thoſe refugees was chiefly broad filk 
weaving, Which has ſuffered ſeveral changes and alterations, but 
is {till carried on here to ſome account. | | 


But what have added molt to the advantage of Canterbury, 
are the hop-grounds all round the place, to the amount of ſeve- 


ral thouſand acres, infomuch that Canterbury was, for ſome 
time, the greateſt plantation of hops in the whole iſland. This 


| place is alſo famous for excellent collars of fine brawn. Here 
This cathedral having been a conventual one, Henry VIII. ] 


| ſeized on its revenues, but granted a confiderable part for the 


are ſix wards, named from its fix gates, and fifteen pariſh 
churches. | | | 

Canterbury is a populous place, the ſilk manufaQory having 
brought great numbers of people to it Tt is about three miles 
in circumference, including the cathedral and gardens, being 


divided into four ſtræts, which meet near St. Andrew's churck 


in the center. 


In 1621, Dr. Abbot, then archbiſhop, erected at his own 
expence a ſtately conduit, which is of great uſe to the inhabi- 


tants. The city is a county of itſelf, and not ſubje& to the 
[} juriſdiction of the ſheriff of Kent, being governed by a mayor, 
IJ recorder, twelve aldermen, twenty-four common-council-men, 


a ſheriff, ſword-bearer, and four ſerjeants at mace. The puild- 
hall is over the market-houſe, where a court is held for the trial 
of criminal offences every Monday, and another for the affairs 
of the corporation every other Tueſday. 

'There are two as! Pa markets, viz. on Wedneſdays and 
Saturdays, beſides another on Wedneſday for hops, every perſon 


| coming to it being exempted from paying toll. 


ROCHESTER, a very ancient city, was in great repute during 
the time the Romans were in this iſland, being one of their 
ſtations, called Durobrevis. It is an epiſcopal ſee, the biſhop 
whereof is likewiſe dean of Weſtminſter, and next to Canter- 
bury. This city is ſituated in a valley, on the Eaſt ſide of the 
Medway, at the diſtance of thirty miles S. E. by E. of London, 
and ſeven miles and a half N. of Maiditone. It is the moſt ancient 
fee in England, and has ſent members to parliament ever ſince 
the firſt ſummons for ſuch an aſſembly. It is governed by a 
mayor, twelve aldermen, of whom the mayor is one, a . 5 
twelve common- council, a town clerk, three ſerjeants at mace, 
and a water-bailiff. 

Rocheſter-Bridge is the higheſt and ſtrongeſt built of all the 
bridges in England, except thoſe of London and Weſtminſter. 
Some indeed, among the a&ual ſurveyors, ſay the bridge of 
Newcaſtle upon Tyne exceeds all other bridges for ſtrength; 
but then it is neicher ſo high, nor ſo long, as this at Rocketter, 
which 1s built over the Medway, and has twenty-one arches, 
in length 560 feet, and 14 broad. It was built by that famous 
captain in the wars with France, Sir Robert Knowles, in the 
reign of Henry IV. A. D. 1392. In 1774 it was repaired, 
and adorned with iron pallifadces. - 


The city of Rocheſter, like many others, has undergone a 


variety of revolutions, ſince it was made a biſhop's ſee by kin 
Ethelbert, 
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Ethelbert, in the year 604. In 676 it was ſacked by Eldred, 
king of Mercia; in 839 and 885, it was . by the Danes, 
but relicved by king Alfred. About one hundred years after, it 
was beſieged by king Etheldred, and forced to pay one hundred 
pounds. The Danes took it in 999, and in 1088 it was be- 
lieged and taken by William Rufus. In the reign of king John 
it was taken from the barons, after three months ſiege ; and the 
very next year its caſtle was ſtormed and taken by ſeveral of the 
barons, under Lewis, dauphin of France. In the reign of Henry 
III. it was belieged by Simon Montford, who burnt its then 
wooden bridge and tower, and deſtroyed the church and priory. 
It was deitroyed by fire on the 3d of June 1130. It was hardly 
rebuilt before it ſuffered the fame misfortune, being again con- 
ſumed in 1137. A third conflagration happened in 1177, after 
which it is faid to have continued deſolate till 1225, when the 
buildings were repaired, and the city ſurrounded with walls and 
ditches. During the Saxon heptarchy here. were three mints, 
two belonging to the king, and one to the biſhop. | 

Some years ago the cathedral was much decayed, when Dr. 
Herring, the dean, begun to repair ſeveral parts, and the work 
having been carried on ſince that time, it is now a very hand- 
ſome Gothic ſtructure. The aſcent to the choir is by a flight 
of ten {teps, and above the paſſage is the organ fixed behind a 
The chapter-houſe is a large elegant building, and in 
it are a great number of well choſen books for the ute of the 
cle:gy. There are many ancient monumenis in the church, 
particularly one to the memory of Walter de Merton, biſhop of 
Rocheſter, and lord high chancellor of England, in the reign of 
Henry III. and Edward I. and another over the grave of Dr. 
Warner, biſhop of this ſee in the laſt century. 

In the middle of the church is a grave- ſtone with the figure 
of an axe carved on it, without any inſcription ; but the people 
ſay that John Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, beheaded in the reign 
of Henry VIII. lies buried under it. The bithop's conſiſtorial 
court is held in the South croſs-aiſle of the church, and the 
morning Prayers are read in the ſame place. "The tower is a 
large Gothic ſtructure, but not high, and in it are fix _ 
bells. The chapter conſiſts of a dean, fix prebendaries, a chan- 
cellor, archdeacon, chaunter, and vicars choral, beſides other 
proper officers. William the Conqueror, as appears from 
doomſday-book, gave to the bithop of Rocheſter ſome lands at 


Avlesford, for a piece of ground in this city, whereon he built 


a caſtle, near one of the angles of the river, the walls of which 
are four yards thick. It came afterwards into the poſſeſſion of 
the biſhops, who kept it till the reign of James I. when it was 
again claimed by the crown, and given to one of that prince's 


favourites. Part of the caſtle now remaining is uſed as a maga- 
_ zine for ſtores, and the lands adjoining are held by the ancient 


tenure of caſtle-guard, all the tenants being obliged to pay their 


quit rents, and perform their ſuit and ſervice, on the day ap- 
pointed by the ſteward, or they will be doubled every time tha 


it is high water on the Medway. 
The body of the cathedral was built before the conqueſt, and 

repaired by biſhop Gundulph. The great tower is called Gun- 

dulph's tower; and on the North {ide of the North-Welt tower 


of the church, lately rebuilt, is Gundulph's effigies. "The front 


of the church is of the old work, but a new window is put in 
the middle. The chalky cliff under the caftle-wall, next the 
river, is a romantic ſight. The rapidity of the ſtream waſtes 
it away, and then large portions of the wall fall down. 


Rocheſter, although not a large city, yet 1s extremely popu- 


lous, owing partly to its ſituation on the road to Dover, and 
partly to its affinity with Chatham. It conſiſts principally of 
one long ſtreet, but few of the houſes are worthy of a traveller's 
notice, except the inns, where, although they charge as great 


a price as any where in England, yet both the accommodations 


and proviſions are much complained of, Beſides the cathedral 
there is only one church; and they have a free-ſchool founded 
and endowed by Sir John Williamſon, one of their repreſenta- 
tives in parliament, where the ſons of the freemen are inſtructed 
in the principles of navigation, and other parts of the mathe- 
matics. They have allo a good charity-{chool, and an alms- 
houſe, where {ix poor travellers are allowed to lodge, and in 
the morning they receive four-pence. This place is greatly 
improved, and many of the poor inhabitants, who have no viſi- 
ble livelihood, are ſet to work in it, and during the ſummer it 
is generally full of lodgers. It was founded by one Richard 
Watts, whoſe will expreſſes, that no perſon afflicted with any 
contagious diſtemper thall be admitted into it, nor any rogues, 
vagabonds, or proctors. We believe it is but ſeldom that 
proctors Come to alms-houſes, the follies and vices of mankind 


for the moſt part procuring them a conſiderable fortune; but 


Mr. Watts had good reaſons for excluding any of that frater- 
nity from his charity; for having employed one of them to make 
his will, whilſt he lay ſick, the villain deviſed the whole to him- 
ſelf, but his roguery was diſcovered and detected by the reco- 
very of the patient. . 

The Roman Watling-Street runs through this city (from 
Shooter's-Hill to Dover) the Eaſtern gate of which is now 
pulled down. | | N 

All perſons who have ſerved ſeven years apprenticeſhip to a 
fuherman, are allowed to dredge for oyſters in the different 
creeks of the Medway, and the mayor holds an annual court, 


3 
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wherein it is determined what number ſhall be taken. At pre- 
fent the fiſhery is in a flouriſhing condition, every freeman pay- 
ing ſix ſhillings and eight-pence per annum, as a gratuity to 
the ſteward of the court ; but if any non-freemen are found 
dredging, they are punithed ſeverely, being known by the name 
of Cabbage-Hangers. | | 

Rocheſter returns two members to parliament, and has a 
weekly market on Friday, Here alſo two annual fairs are kept, 
one on the zoth of May, the other on the 12th of December, 
for horſes, bullocks, and various forts of commodities. The 
ground on that ſide the town next the river is very low and 
marſhy, being overflowed by every high tide, which renders the 
ſituation unpleaſant, and the air Ro from thoſe va- 


| pours that ariſe from the ſalt marſhes; 


STROUD is contiguous to Rocheſter, being ſeparated from it 
only by a handſome ſtone bridge over the Medway, which opens 
a communication between the two places. Here was formerly 
a houſe belonging to the knights templars, and the manor in 
which it ſtood goes by the name of the Temple at this time. 
Gilbert Glanville, bithop of Rocheſter, erected an hoſpital for 
the ſick and indigent, and for poor travellers, which he dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary, and gave it the appellation of the 
New Work. Sick travellers were allowed food, lodging, and 
phyſic, till their recovery or death; yet at the ſuppreſſion the 
revenue was only valued at 521. gs. 10d. annually. . 

CHATHAM, a ſuburb to Rocheſter, is ſituated Eaſtward of 
that city, and almoſt adjoining to it : lies partly in the pariſh 
of Gillingham, and was built by Charles II. after the Dutch 


the univerſe cannot parallel. 
Elizabeth, hath been gradually improved by her ſucceſſors, and 


war. It is principally famous for its admirable dock, which 
| It was originally begun by queen 


at preſent contains a great number of ſtore-houſes, and an im 


menſe quantity of ſtores ; for, in fact, the arſenal is like a town, 
and the various ſtore-houſes form capacious ſtreets. Chatham 
is conſidered as a ſuburb of Rocheſter, and the Yard is governed 
by two commiſſioners, and other officers of the navy, whoſe 
houſes are elegant and ſpacious, as the public ſtructures are 
large and commodious. 
Upnor and Gillingham, and other fortifications. It is to be 
oblerved, that Upnor-Caſtle is ſituated almoſt oppoſite to the 
Dock, on the Welt {ide of the river, two reaches of which the 
platform commands. Gillingham-Caſtle is likewiſe an admira- 
ble fortihcation, that commands the river, there being no leſs 
than one hundred and ſeventy embraſures for cannon, which 
would effectually ſtop the progreſs of any enemy. In the year 


Chatham is defended by the caſtles of 


1588 a charity was inſtituted under the name of the Cheſt at 


Chatham, when it was agreed by the ſeamen in the ſervice of 


queen Elizabeth, to allow a particular portion of each man's 
pay, for the aſſiſtance and relief of thoſe who had been wounded 
in the engagement with the Spaniſh armada; and this laudable 
inſtitution has been continued ever ſince, in order to relieve 
ſeamen in the national ſervice, who may, upon any occaſion, 
be wounded in defending their country. 
preſerved, a great quantity of buſineſs is here diſpatched, with- 
out the leaſt confuſion, and ſuch a number of hands are em- 
ployed, that a firſt rate man of war hath often been equipped in 
a few tides. The church commands an extenſive view of the 
Medway, being ſituated on a riſing ground in the neighbour- 
hood of the Yard. Below the 3 is the gun- yard, 
which contains a variety of large cannon, always ready for im- 
mediate uſe; and in the town is a well-ſupplied victualling- 
office. Sir John Hawkins, at his own private expence, inſti- 


tuted a charity here for the relief of ten or more wounded or 
In 1667, the Dutch fleet 


aged ſhipwrights, or mariners. 
(though a peace was then negociating berween England and 
Holland) appeared at the mouth of the "Thames, from whence 
admiral Ruyter detached vice-admiral Van Ghent to the Med- 
way, with ſeventeen of his lighteſt veſſels and ſome fire-ſhips. 
Theſe took Sheerneſs, burnt a magazine valued at 40,000l. blew 
up the fortihcations, and did other material damages. The 
inhabitants of London were exceedingly terrified at theſe tranſ- 
actions. To prevent the Dutch from committing further miſ- 
chief, ſeveral thips were ſunk, and a chain laid acroſs the nar- 
rowelt part of the Medway ; but the wind fitting Eaſterly, and 
there being a ſtrang tide, the Dutch found means to break the 
chain, and burn three large ſhips, and ſome of leſſer conſequence. 
Then proceeding to Chatham, they there deſtroyed the Great 
James, the Loyal London, and the Royal Oak. In order to 


From the regularity _ 


prevent their further progreſs, thirteen ſhips were ſunk at Wool 


wich, and four at Blackwall; but thefe precautions proved unne- 
ceſſary, as the Dutch thought proper to retreat. 


Mirro (or Middleton) a place in every reſpect more con- 


ſiderable than the pariſh of the fame name near Graveſend, fo. 


called from its ſrtuation in the middle of the coaſt of the county, 
between the Downs and Deptford, lies, as it were, hid among 
the creeks ; for it is almolt out of fight, as well by water as by 


land, and yet it is a large town; as it is a conſiderable port 


for barges, and a capital fiſhery for thoſe delicious oylters called 
Milton or Melton oyſters. 

Anciently the kings of Kent frequently reſided here, on 
which account it was termed The Royal Villa of Middleton. 


- 


The royal palace was burnt down by earl Godwin and his ſons, 


in the reign of Edward the Confeflor. The church, which is 


dedicated 
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dedicated to the Holy Trinity, ſtands at a conſiderable diſtance 
from the town, and contains ſome curivus monuments, and other 
antique remains. A portrieve is choſen on St. James's day to 


2 the town, and ſuperviſe the weights and meaſures of the 


undred of Milton. Here is a conſiderable market on Satur- 
days, plentifully ſupplied with corn, fruit, and other provitions. 
Milton is eight miles Eaſt of Rocheſter, fourteen North-Eaſt of 
Maidſtone, and forty Eaſt of London. 

SHEPPEY-ISLAND (or, as ſpelt by ſome, the Iſle of Shepey) 
is ſuppoſed to be ſo called, from its being one of the firtt places 
in England where ſheep were "we ; or from its affording great 

lenty of thoſe uſeful animals. It is fituated to the North of 
Milton ; ſeparated from the main land of Kent by the Eaſt- 
Swale ; was the Toliatis of Ptolemy ; and contains many tumuli, 


called by the inhabitants Coterels, and ſuppoſed to have been | 


thrown up in memory of ſeveral Daniſh officers. The paſſage 
from the Kentiſh main land is by King's Ferry, where, by means 
of a cable 140 fathoms in length, faſtened at each end acroſs 
the water, the boat is towed over. The iſland is 21 miles 
in circumference, yields plenty of corn, is ſcarce of fuel, and 
produces only brackiſh water, except at Sheerneſs, where a 
well has been dug which ſupplies the place with freſh water. 
Different ſtrata of clay are formed to the Northward of the 
iſland, which decreaſe to the Weſtward, and in ſome places are 
eighty feet high; theſe, in mouldering down, exhibit various 
obiedts of natural hiſtory, which are entertaining to the curi- 


cus. In this iſland the principal places are Sheerneſs, Minſter, 
and Queenborough : of which in order. | 


SHEERNESS, which guards the entrance into the river at 
the point of the Iſle of Sheppey, where the Weſt-Swale falls 
into the Thames, is a regular fortification, and has ſuch a line 
of heavy cannon commanding the mouth of the river, that no 
fleet of men of war could attempt to paſs by, without hazard- 
ing being torn to pieces. i 

Ft is not only a fortreſs, but a good town with ſeveral ſtreets 


in it, and inhabitants of ſeveral ſorts, but chiefly ſuch whoſe 


buſineſs obliges them to reſide here. The officers of the ord- 
nance have here an office; they being often obliged to be at this 
place many days together, eſpecially in time of war, when the 
rendezvous of the fleet is at the Nore, to ſee to the N 
every ſhip with military ſtores, as need requires, and to check 
the officers of the ſhips in their demands of thoſe ſtores, &c. 
| Here is alſo a yard for building ſhips, with a dock intended 
chiefly for repairing ſhips that may meet with any ſudden acci- 
dent. This yard is of late date, and built many years ſince that 
fort. In making ſome alterations at Sheerneſs, 4. D. 1760, a 
ball was found that weighed 64 pounds, ſuppoſed to have been 
fired by the Dutch in their attempt before mentioned. 
MiNSTER, to the South-Eaſt of Sheerneſs about two miles, 


is ſo called from a convent erected there, in the year 660, by | 


Sexburga, a reli of Ercombert, king of Kent, and the mother 
of king Egbert, who endowed it for ſeventy nuns of the order 


of St. Benedict. About one hundred and twenty years after the 
building of this houſe, it was burnt down by the 5 


anes. Wil- 
liam, archbiſhop of Canterbury, however, in the year 1130, 


rebuilt, and filled it with Benedictine nuns, dedicating it, at the 
ſame time, to St. Sexburga and St. Mary. The annual reve- | 


nue, at the time of the ditfolution, amounted to 1221. 10s. 6d. 
which was appropriated to the maintenance of a prioreſs and ten 
nuns under her ſuperintendance. 750 
Before we quit Minſter, it is neceſſary to preſerve a traditional 
ſtory, which has been thus handed down to us by ſeveral wri- 


ters. In the church, and in the South-Eaſt part of the wall, 
8 2 "ery ancient monument, being the figure of a man in the 


habit of a knight templar, his feet being ſupported by a boy, 


and on his right ſide is the head of a horſe. There 1s no in- 


ſcription by which we could learn to whom it belonged, but 
the following particulars are related : That in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, one lord Shawlam, who lived in the pariſh, hearing 
that the vicar had refuſed to bury a poor man, whoſe friends 
were unable to pay the fees, his lordthip went to the clergy- 
man's houſe, and ſeizing upon the prieſt, buried him in the 
pow open for the reception of the poor man's body, where 

e inſtantly died. | 

As ſoon as the crime was committed, the nobleman began to 
reflect on What he had done, and hearing that the queen was on 
board of a ſhip of war at che Nore, he ſaddled his horſe and 
ſwam above two miles in the ſea, entreating her majeſty to par- 
don him for what he had done, ſwimming his horſe three times 
round the ſhip while the queen was conſidering of the matter, 
As the murder was commutted in the heat of patlion, and as the 
Provocation aroſe from an act of inhuman cruelty, the queen 


pardoned the nobleman, and he ſwam to the ſhore in the ſame | 


manner as he had come from it. And ſoon as he alighted, he 
was met by an old woman, who told him, that although his 
horſe had ſaved his life once, yet in the end he would occaſion 
his death, which ſo enraged the haughty peer, that he drew his 
{word and ſtabbed the creature dead, to prevent the fultilling of 
the old woman's prophecy. This affair, as may be imagined, 
made a * noiſe in the place, and his lordſhip walking next 
day beſide where he had killed the horſe, ſtruck the head of 
the animal with his foot, which brought on a mortification, and 


7 his death. Oral tradition generally preſerves the 
0. 2. 


memory of facts, but almoſt always diſguiſes the circumſtances, 
and miſplaces the time. 

It is well known that the knights templars were utterly abo- 
liſhed all over Europe, above two hundred years before the birth 
of queen Elizabeth; and as the perſon buried here muſt have 
been of that order, we ſuppoſe that he had been one of thoſe 
romantic heroes, who went, during the cruſades, to Paleſtine, 
and on ſome emergent occaſion the horſe might have ſaved his 
life, a thing common in every age, and in memory of that 
event he might order that the head of the animal might be carved 
on the tomb. As to the ſtory of murdering the vicar, it 
might take its riſe from ſome act of humanity performed by the 
knight againit the cruelty of a hard-hearted monk, and, by ad- 
ditions from time to time, be believed and told as above. 

A great number of marine plants grow in the falt marſhes, 
which induce the curious in botany to viſit this iſland frequently 
in the midſt of ſummer, when the plants are in 2 


This place is alſo remarkable for the moſt curious petre- 
factions. 


QUEENBOROUGH ſtands near the South-Weſt point of the 


Iſle of Sheppey, where the Eaſt-Swale parts from the Weſt, at 
the diſtance of four miles North of Milton, and 47 from 
London. It was ſo called by king Edward III. in honour of 
his queen Philippa, daughter to William, carl of Hainanlt and 
Holland. Here was a caſtle erected by king Edward III. as 
a defence of the mouth of the river Medway. This caſtle was 
repaired in the year 1536, by king Henry VIII. who at the 


ſame time built others at Dea!, Walmer, &c. for the defence 
of the ſea-coaſts. The governors of Queenborough-Caſtle were 


formerly honoured with the title of conſtable ; and by the liſt 
of them it appears that many of them were men of great con- 
ſideration. At preſent there are not any remains of this caſtle 
to be ſeen; the ground where it ſtood is moated round, and 
there 1s a well about forty fathom deep ſtill remaining. B 


| the ſeveral ordinances which were made by king Edward III. 


relating to naval affairs, it appears this place was then very 
famous; but at preſent it is a miſerable dirty fiſhing town; 
yet has a mayor, and two bailiffs, and ſends two burgeſſes to 


parliament; although the chief traders of this town ſeem to be 
| alchouſe-keepers and oyſter-catchers, and their votes at an elec- 
tion for parliament-men are the principal branch of their ſcan- 


dalous traffick. A pernicious practice] too much followed in 
better towns, and which may one day be of fatal conſequence 
to the liberties of Britain, | | 
Queenborough has two weekly markets, the one cn Monday, 
and the other on "Thurſday. | 
On the Eaſtern extremity of this iſle is Harty, a manor for- 


| merly belonging to the abbey of Fevertham : and North of this 


is Leiſdon, a little village inhabited by fiſhermen, and formerly 
a manor belonging to the cathedral church of Canterbury. It 
has a ſmall pariſh church, but no fair. 

From Sheernels in the Ifle of Sheppey, travellers uſually croſs 
in a boat to that part of Kent lying Eaſt of Graveſend, where 
are ſeveral villages, but moſtly built on ſuch low, marſhy ground, 
that the inhabitants are generally afflicted with agues, a diſeaſe 
peculiar to all places where the ſail is of that nature. 

CoBHAM is a ſmall village to the left, having a church 
wherein are ſome ancient monuments. Its fair and market are 


both now diſcontinued. Here, {ix miles from Chatham, ſtands 


Cobham-Hall, the ſeat of the earl of Darnley, an handſome 
brick houſe, built by Inigo Jones, and remarkable for the ex- 
cellent marble chimney-pieces in moſt of the rooms. From 
this village a road extends Northward to Cowling-Caſtle, firſt 
built in the reign of Richard IT. and was a place of great 
ſtrength, before the prelent method of fortification tuck place. 
Great part of its ruins are ſtill to be ſeen, particularly the two 
towers on each {ide of the gate, and part of a deep moat, by 
which it was formerly ſurrounded. Io the North-Weſt of this 
ancient caſtle, and near the river Thamcs, is a large village, 
called Cliff, where in the Saxon time. the bithops uſed to meet, 
in order to preſcribe rules for the conduct of the clergy. It had 
formerly a fair, but it is now diſcontinued. 

GRAVESEND lies oppolite Tilbury-Fort, South of the 


Thames, which flows by it, the tide coming up to the town 


kev, and the back of the houſes in Weſt-Street. It is ftuated 
on the North-tlide of Kent, about feven miles from Dartfors, 
the ſame diſtance from Rocheſter, and 22 from London. The 
town of Graveſend and parith of Milton were incorporated in 
the tenth year of queen Elizabeth, by the name of the Portrieve, 
Gurats, and Inhabitants of Gravelend aid Milton. Graveſend 
is a town well known to ſea-faring people, and many others, 
it being the moſt frequented patlage of taking boat for London, 
by thole who come from Dover, Roclielter, &c. or through 
any part of Kent from foreign parts. At what time Graveſend 
firit became fo conſiderable as at preſent, we are not able to 
learn, although probably in early times; for we are informed 
by hiſtory, that in the reign of Richard II. the French, tak- 
ing advantage of our intettine diviſions, landed here and burnt 
the town, betiides plundering the neighbouring villages, and 
carrying off many of the inhabitants. It was ſoon after re- 
built, and in the reign of Henry VIII. two platforms were 


raiſed, in order to prevent any attempts from the enemy. The 


ſtreets in this town were turmerly dirty and ill paved, the 
F | houſes 
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houſes low and ill built, fo that the whole had a very mean 
appearance. But the face of it now is much altered for the 
better; a handſome new town-hall and council-room having 
been erected, with feveral alterations and ornamental additions, 
particularly by well lighting the ſtreets, which are now paved 
after the manner of the new pavement in London; ſo that a 
Britith traveller who had not ſeen this place for twenty years 
palt, was he now to take a real actual ſurvey of it, would 
ſcarcely, at ſirſt ſiglit, think it to be the ſame. 

There have alſo been very great improvements made of the 


lands near this town within a few years paſt, by turning them 


into kitchen-gardcns, the land being freſh for this purpoſe, as 
alſo pretty moiſt, and the town having a good quantity of 
dung made in 1t, with which they manure the land : 1t produces 
good garden-ſtuff in great plenty, wherewith they not only 
lupply the towns for ſeveral miles round, but alfo ſend great 
quantities to the London markets; particularly aſparagus, 
which is ſo much eſteemed, that the name of Graveſend will 
dring a better price than what is brought from any other place, 
this having obtained a greater reputauon than Batterſea, which 
was ſome years ſince famous for it. 

By its charter of incorporation, the mayor and aldermen are 


obliged to attend, in their formalities, on all foreign ambaſla- 
dors who land at the place, and conduct them in barges to 


London, if they chocle to come by water, but if otherwiſe, 


they are to come with them as far as Blackheath. 


[t is incredible to think what numbers of people are daily 


paſſing between this town and London, the price being only 


one ſhilling in a tilt boat, and nine-pence in a wherry ; which 
faves a conſiderable expence to thoſe who have occation to 
travel that way. Betore the year 1737, the watermen were 
guilty of many impoſitions, but in that year an act paſſed, 
whereby all their fares are regulated from Graveſend; ſo that 
no perſon has any occation to be afraid of injuſtice, as ſevere 
penalties are inſlicted on the offenders. 

All ſhips out ward- bound take their departure from this town, 
Graveſend being the laſt port belonging to the city of London, 
where they are obliged to ilop, come to an anchor, and under- 
go a ſecond clearing ; nor can they procecd without their cockets 
from the ſearcher's office. Two of theſe, having a certain 
number of bargemen, or watermen, with proper coats and badges, 
are the ſuperintendents of this office, which is near the town 
key. One of them goes on board every ſhip, and examines all 
the entries. He has likewiſe authority to ranſack all the gocds 
in the ſhip, if there is any ſuſpicion of fraud, or that the com- 
manders have taken goods on board prohibited by the ſtatute. 
Nor arc the turbot veilels, which anchor here with their fiſh, 
exempted from this general ſearch ; and the mayor, and ſearcher 
particularly, by cuſtom, are complimented with turbots, value 
each from eighteen to twenty-four ſhillings, from the firit 
Dutchman that arr.ves in March or April. The mayor alſo 
has his table and friends ſupplied with fiſh plentifully ; preſents 


of the ſame being ſent him by all thoſe who bring that com- | 
modity for ſale into the market, and on the key. 


When the ſhips come down from London, oppoſite a place 
called the Old Man's Head, they are obliged to lower their 
top fails, to ſignify they intend to bring to, as the ſailors call 
it, or to come to an anchor: when they have taken their ſtation 
a:nong the other thips, of which there are always many in the 
harbour, the centinel on Graveſend ſide fires his piece, as a 
ſignal for the pilot to draw towards the thore ; but if he paſſes 
the direct line in oppoſition, the centinel fires a ſecond time, 
and afterwards a third. But 1f they continue failing down- 
wards, without paying any regard to the centinel, then the 


- gunner is called for, who fires a cannon, though without ball; 


but if they {till continue their courſe, he fires a cannon loaded 
with ball, as a ſignal to Tilbury-Fort, on the oppoſite fide, who 
unmediately diſcharge all the guns in the fort. | 
There is allo in Graveſend a ſurgeon of the India company, 
appointed to examine the ſoldiers bound for the Eaſt, both 
with reſpect to their cleanlineſs, and whether they go out with 


their own free conſent, and are not kidnapped ; a practice | 


once very common, both as to boys and men. We cannot 
paſs on without noticing Milton, which has been wholly diſ- 


regarded, with many other particulars already mentioned, by | 


all our modern travellers, in their grand diſplays of Englan : 
In a walk to Milton church, which the writer of this article 
has good reaſon to remember, you have a fine view of the river 
and Tilbury; and ſpectators, who trouble themſelves not 
much about cauſe*, are ſurpriſed at ſeeing the oppoſite land 
and cattle only near at high water. N. by E. of this ſtands 
on the fide of the Thames, a watch-honſe, near to what is 
now Cenveited into a private dwelling, but was, four or five 
years ago, known by the name of the New Tavern; behind 
which was a neat pleaſant bowling-green, from whence the 
wondering eye of the curious had a moſt beautiful view of all 
the ſhips coming up from the Hope, ſometimes 60, 80, and 
above 100 hundred fail at one time. This place was much 


frequented by furveyors and other tideſmen, who are ſtationed 


here by the commitlioners of the cuſtoms, and who were well 
accommodated at New Tavern with many neceſſary articles. 
Nor mutt we here forget to inform our readers, that a moſt ex- 
tenlive prolpect both of the country and river, would pratify 
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their curioſity from a ſmall hill near Graveſend, called Windmill- 
Hill, fo named, we ſuppoſe, from a windmill which is placed 
upon its ſummit. It is as worthy of note as Gad's-Hill, im- 
mortalized by Shakeſpeare and Falſtaff, and which is ſuppoſed 
to have been the ſpot on which prince Henry and his diflolute 
companions rcbbed the Sandwich carriers, and the auditors, 
who were carrying money to his father's exchequer. 

Graveſend is well ſtocked with houſes of entertainment, and 
has a block-houſe over againſt Tilbury-Fort. Coaches ply in 
this town at the landing of paſſengers from London, to carry 
them to Rocheſter. As the outward-bound ſhips, eſpecially 
all Indiamen, generally take in freſh 2 flops, and 
liquor, at this port, the place is full of ſeamen, who are all 
in a hurry; and, during the war before laſt, this town was 
appointed for the embarkation of troops. In 1624 one Mr. 
Henry Pinnock left a charity, conſiſting of 21 dwelling-houſes, 
and one for a maſter, who is obliged to employ ſo many dif- 
treſſed people in the weaving branch, which ſaves many poor 
perſons from deſtruction. ſides which, there is a charity- 
{chool for 24 boys, who arc both a and clothed. Here 
are two exceeding good weekly markets for proviſions of all 
kinds, particularly poultry, butter, fiſh, &c. and two fairs, on 
April 23, and November 25, for horſes, other goods, and toys. 

South of Graveſend, are two ſmall villages called South-Fleet, 
and Norih-Fleet ; in the latter of which there is a good inn; and 
a little to the South-Weſt is St. Mary Cray, another village. 

DARTFORD, is a large populous place on the great road from 
London to Dover. There are many inns in the town, and the 
{mall river Darent runs thro? it, over which there is a ſtone bridge. 

The church dedicated to the Holy Trinity, is a large Gothic 
ſtructure, and belides the church-yaxd, they have another bury- 
ing ground, at a ſmall diſtance from the Town. The firſt mill 
for making of paper, was ſet up in this town, by ſir John 
Spillman, in the reigu of Charles I. and, to encourage the work, 
he obtained a patent, together with a penſion of 200 pounds per 
annum; and it was here that the firſt mill for ſlitting iron 
for making wire was ſet up, but at what time is uncertain. 

In the reign of Richard II. the regents impoſed a poll tax, 
whereby all perſons, above the age of fifteen years, were obliged 
to pay twelve pence a head, the monks and nuns not excepted. 
At firſt the tax was conſidered as moderate, but a corrupt ad- 
miniſtration being in want of money to ſupport their extrava- 
gance, let the tax to ſuch as bid the hen price, who were ge- 
nerally avaricious wretches, and the collectors employed by them 
were even worſe than themſelves. | | 


One Walter, a tyler in Dartford, having refuſed to pay a mil⸗ 


ling for his daughter, becauſe ſhe was under the age mentioned 


in the ſtatute, the brutal collector proceeded to indecencies, which 
ſo enraged the father, that he took up a hammer, and knocked 
out the ruffian's brains. Immediately all the people were in arms, 
and promiſed to ſtand together in a body, till their grievances 
were redreſſed. They choſe Walter for their general, who 
marched to London at the head of an army of one hundred 
thouſand men, ſetting open the priſon doors, and murderin 
all who came in their way, particularly the lawyers, — 
whom they had the utmoſt averſion. This formidable mob 
ſeized the . of London, where the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury and the high treaſurer had concealed themſelves ; but they 
being brought before the commander, he without the leaſt ce- 
remony cut off both their heads. They proceeded to many 
other extravagancies, till the king attended by fome of the no- 
bility, met the rebels in Smithheld, in order to hear their de- 
mands, when Walter, or Wat Tyler, made ſuch propoſals as 
could not be granted, and ſometimes held up his hand in a mena- 
cing poſture, which fo enraged Walworth, the mayor of 
London, that he ſtruck Wat with his dagger, and killed him 
on the ſpot. The commander being thus killed, the rebels 
diſperied. - 
There is a weekly market at Dartford, every Saturday. The 
town is diſtant from London fifteen miles. | 
Between this place and Northflect lye Erith and Greenhithe, 
in which places the chalk-hills almoſt join the river. Juſt above 
Erith ſtands Belvidere, once the feat of lord Baltimore, now of 
{ir Sampſon Gideon, who is erecting a very large houſe, which 
will include one drawing room only of the former manſion. 
Crayford is about two miles Welt from Dartford, and fourteen 
from London, it is only a poor obſcureplace. In its neighbourhood 
is a fine ſeat, built from a deſign of Palladio, and finiſhed in 
the Ionic order. The gallery fronting the north is an exceed- 
ing grand room, and adorned with great variety of original 
paintings by the moſt eminent hands. | 
In the adjacent heath and fields are ſundry caves, ſuppoſed t 
have been dug by the Saxons, for the reception of their wives, 
children, and goods, during their wars with the Britons. 
BROMLEY 1s but a ſmall town, moſtly noted for being the 


reſidence of the biſhops of Rocheſter. Dr. Warner, biſhop of 


this ſee, in the reigns of Charles I. and II. founded a houſe 
for the reception of twenty poor widows of clergymen, who re- 
ceive each an allowance of twenty pounds per annum, beſides 
fifty pounds to a chaplain who reads prayers, and preaches on 
Sundays. This was the firſt foundation of this fort ever eſta- 
bliſhed in England, but it has been ſince followed in ſome other 


| dioceſes. The church is an old ſtructure, and the biſhop of 


Rocheſter 
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Rocheſter is rector of the pariſh. Oppolite the houſe where 
the widows have their apariments, 15 the work-houſe, firſt built 
in 1731. There is a werkly market on Thurſday, and two an- 
ance fairs, viz. on the 3d of February and 5th of Auguſt, being 
diſtant from London nine miles and three quarters. 

ELTHAM was formerly a royal palace, when the court was 
kept at Greenwich; and queen Elizabeth, who (as before ſaid) 
was born at Greenwich, was often carried to Eltham by her 
nurſes, to draw in the wholeſome air of that agreeable place; 
but at preſent there are few or no ſigns of the old palace to be ſeen. 

It is now, however, a pleaſant town, very handſomely built, 
full of good houſes ; and many families of rich citizens inhabit 
there, who bring a great deal of good company with them. The 
manor was held under Jeaſ2 from the crown by {ir John Shaw, 
whoſe ſeat and plantations here do honour to his taſte. 

Near Eltham lics Chiitthurit, where is the burying-place of 
the family of the Walſinghams, who reſided in this parith for 

al generations. 

ehh Map is noted for the retirement of the famous Camden, 
who reſided here for ſeveral years, and here compoſed the greatelt 
part of his annals of queen Elizabeth. Here the preſent lord 
Camden has a very handſome and pleaſant ſeat in whole park 
may be ſcen that celebrated piece of ancient architecture, called 
the Lantern of Demoſthenes, executed in all its proportions, 
which ſerves as the covering of a ſpring. 

LEewiSHAM, to the Welt of Eltham, was celebrated for a 


priory of Benedictine monks, which was eſtabliſhed here when 


that order came firſt into England, about the middle of the 10th 


century, and being ſubject to an abbey in Ghent, its lands 


v ere ſeized in the reign of Henry V. when the act paſſed to diſ- 
ſohe alien priories. Lewiſham is a plcaſant village, and ncar 
it are ſome genteel country ſeats. | 

Near theſe are ſeveral other towns and villages, as Bexlcy, 
Foot's-Cray, North-Cray, &. At Foot's-Cray, is a handſome 
at, inhabited by "Thomas Townthend, eſq; brother of ihe late 
lord viſcount Townſhend. | 

From this fide of the country, all pleaſant and gay, we go 
over Shooter's Hill, where the face of things ſeems quite altered; 
for here we have but a chalky foil, and far from rich; much 
overgrown with coppice-wood, which 1s cut for faggots and 
bavins, and ſent up by water to London. Upon the top of this 
hill, is a ſpring which conſtantly overflows the well, and in the 
From hence there is a proſpect 
which muſt convey a very grand idea of the riches and com- 
merce of our metropolis, to foreigners who paſs over it in their 


way from Dover to London; as the view of the Thames cover- 


ed with ſhipping from thence to the capital, whoſe itecples and 
towers ſeem as it were mingled with the maſts, is the moſt 
magnificent commercial proſpect the world can afford. 
BLACKHEATH, lics to the North of Eltham, and where at 
preſent many of the nobility and gentry have houſes, but they 
are all eclipſed by that of the late fir Gregory Page, bart. 
whoſe father was a brewer at Greenwich. It is one of the 
fineſt houſes in England, reſembling a royal palace rather than 
the reſidence of a private gentleman. The gardens are laid out 
in the moſt elegant manner, and both the paintings and furni- 
ture are ſurpriſingly fine. All the rooms are hung with green or 
_ crimſon ſilk damaſk, and the cornices, door caſes, and chair 


frames, are all carved and gilt. The chimney pieces are all of 
fine poliſhed marble. | 


Near this ſeat is a college, or houſe, built by fir John Mor- 


den, a Turkey merchant (who died in 1708) for decayed mer- 
chants. The government of this charity is intruſted to ſeven 
Turkey merchants, who have the ſole right of nominating per- 
ſons to fill up vacancies, and appoint officers "The treaſurer re- 
ſides in the college, having a falary of forty pounds per annum; 
and the chaplain, who reads prayers twice every day, and preaches 
twice on Sundays, has a ſalary of ſixty pounds per annum, 
beſides handſome apartments, but he is obliged to reſide conitant- 
ly in the houſe. Each of the decayed merchants have a penſion 
of twenty pounds per annum. The chapel 1s within the college, 
and is neatly fitted up for divine ſervice, and near it is a burying- 
ground, where the penſioners are interred. The founder was, 
according to his own defire, buried herc, and a Mr. Cooke, of 
cwington, was likewiſe buried here, in the manner uſed by 
the Turks, he having reſided long at Smyrna, and other places 
in the Eaſt. The conditions requiſite to be obſerved by the bre- 
thren or tellows, are, that they are fixty vears of age before 
22 7 8 and to rec conſtantly in the houſe, which 
e- e Ty ſituation; and upon the whole, is a very 
The village of ChARLTox, on Blackhcath, was formerly 
noted for a fair held on the 18th of October, called Horn-Fair, 
where the lower lort of people from London uſed to commit 
great diſorders and indecencics; but, by the vioilance of the 
1apiitrates, of late years ſuch riots have been prevented. 

25 el rey Emerg eee 
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the houſe arriving before the two lovers had time to adjuſt their 
dreſs, ſo as to avoid a proof of their guilt, the king, in order to 
ſave his life, was obliged to diſcover his dignity, and compound 
the affair with the injured peaſant, by giving him not only money, 
but likewiſe a grant of all the lands from Charlton to the place 
{till called Cuckold's Point; which was eſtabliſhed into a demeſne, 
and, in the memory thereof, the fair was to continue, upon con- 
dition that every perſon coming to tt, ſhould wear horns, or 
pieces of horns, during their ſtay at the place. 

Through this town, lies the road to Woolwich, five miles and 
a halt North of Bromley, five miles Eaſt from Greenwich, and 
eleven miles from London. , 

WooLwiCcn, is ſituated on the banks of the Thames, and al- 
moſt whoily inhabited by people employed either in military or 
naval affairs. It firſt began to flouriſh in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, when the buſineſs of the royal navy increaſed; and there 
being a neceſſity for building larger ſhips than had been uſed in 
former times, new docks were erected for the building and re- 
pairing ſhips of the largeſt ſize, becauſe of the deepneſs of the 
channel, it being found more commodtous than that at Dept- 
ford. The place where the ſtores are kept, is ſurrounded with an 
high wall, and every thing is adjuſted in the moſt regular form, 
there being always ſuch a prodigious quantity of every thing ne- 
celfary for a naval expedition, as almoſt exceeds imagination. 
In the rope walk many hands are employed in making cables for 
the thips of war, and there is a place called the gun-yard, where 
there is always a prodigious quantity of cannon, and all ſorts 
of warltke initruments, both for the army and navy. We 
were informed, that at ſome times there are not leſs than from 
{even to eight thouſand picces of heavy cannon laid up here, 
tefides ſhells, mortars, and balls, without number. The royal 
regiment. of artillery are conſtantly ſtationed at Woolwich, and 
they arc employed in making up bombs, carcatles, grenadocs, 
and cartridges; which are ſent to the army, and ſhips of war, 
in different parts. | 

the Thames is here at high water near a mile over, and there 
is commonly a guardſhip ſtationed oppoſite the town, cſpe- 
cially in times of war, to give notice when there is any appear- 
ance of danger. The great number of people who come from 
London, either on buſineſs or pleaſure, has occaſioned the in- 
creaſe of new buildings within theſe few years, ſo that it is 
now extremely populous, The pariſh church is a modern edi- 


fice, being one of thoſe built by the act of parliament in the 


reign of queen Anne; and there is an academy where young 


gentlemen are inſtructed in the principles of the military art, 


and are afterwards appointed cadets in the royal regiment of ar- 
tillery. | EE 
Woolwich has ſuffered at different times from the inundations of 
the Thames; for in the reign of Henry III. the water roſe ſo high, 
that many of the inhabitants perithed in their houſes 3 and in the 
reign of James I. another inundation happened, but the waters 
ccaſed to return to their ancient channel, by which ſeveral acres 
of land were entirely loſt. Woolwich has a weckly market on 
Friday, but no fair. 
At a ſmall diitance from the town, on an eminence, has been 
lately erected a handſome pile of buildings, to ſerve as barracks 
for the royal train of artillery, It conſiſts of an elegant front 
and two wings, and is perfectly well adapted to auſwer the pur- 


_ poſes for which it was deſigned. 


Nearly oppoſite to the warren the two hulks arc ſtationed, 
which were appointed by an act of legiſlature, pailſed in the 
year 1776, to receive ſuch criminals as were guilty of crimes, 
which, previous to that date, would have ſubjected them to 
tranſportation, and which government, on account of the emer- 
gency of the times, thought proper to change from baniſliment 
abroad, to hard labour at home ; Ye 

GREENWICH, 1s one of the moſt delightful places in Britain, 
and was the favourite reſidence of all the ſovereigns of the Tudor 

. 2 oO 
family. The palace was begun by Humphrey, duke of Gloucetter, 
ſurnamed the Good, uncle to Henry VI. and not brother to that 
prince, as has been falſly afferted ; for the duke of Glouceſter 
was the ſon of Henry IV. | 

The park, perhaps, has as much variety, in proportion to its 
ſize, as any in the Kingdom; but the views from the oblervatory 
(called Flamſtead-Houſe) and the One-Tree-Hill, are beau- 
titul beyond imagination, particularly the former. The projec- 
tion of theſe hills is fo bold, that you do not look down upon a 
gradually-falling flope or flat encloſures, but at once upon the 
tops of branching trees, which grow in knots and clumps, out 
of deep hollows and ſhady dells. The cattle feeding on the 
lawns, which appear *n breaks among them, ſeem moving in a 
region of fairy lad. A thouſand natural openings amons the 
branches of the trevs, break upon little pictureſque Views of the 
lwciling furf, which, when illumined by the ſun, have an effet 
plealing beyond the power of tancy to exhibit. This is the forc- 
ground of the landſcape : a little further, the eye falls on that 
noble ſtructure the hoſpital, in the midſt of an amphitheatre of 
wood. Then the two reaches of the river make that beautiful 
ſerpentine ſweep which forms the Ifle of Dogs, and pretents the 
floating millions of the Thames. To the left appears a fine 
tract of country leading to the capital, which there finiſhes the 
proſpect. 
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24 THE NEW AND COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER, 


During the wars between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, 
the palace was greatly neglected ; but Henry VII. much en- 
larged it, added thereto a {mall convent for begging friars, and 
finiſhed the tower, where there is now an obſervatory. 

In the reign of Henry VII. the building was completed, and 
it was here that both the queens Mary and Elizabeth were born, 
and in this palace the young and pious king Edward VI. reſign- 
ed his foul into the hands of his Redeemer. From the death of 
queen Elizabeth, who often reſided at Greenwich, the palace fell 
to decay, till Charles II. who had a moſt excellent taſte for ar- 
chitecture, began another on the ſame ſpot, and expended 36,000 
pounds in completing one of the wings, but did not live to 
ſee the whole deſign finithed. , 

William III. taking into conſideration the unhappy ſtate of 
ſuch ſeamen as had been diſabled, or worn out in the {ſervice of 
their country, began the building of an hoſpital, that not only 


does honour to the kingdom, but even to human nature. The 


building continued to be carried on in the reigns of queen Anne 
and George I. but was not finiſhed till that of his late majeſty. 
The houſe was finiſhed in fo elegant a manner, and the ſituation 
ſo pleaſant and healthy, that foreigners are ſurpriſed at the opu- 
lence of that nation which can ſupport it, whilſt the heart of 


every Britith ſubject 1s filled with gratitude to thoſe princes, by 


whoſe benevolence a body of men have been provided for in their 


old age, who have ſpent their youthful days in ſupporting the 


rights and privileges of their fellow-ſubjeQs. But the legitlative 


power was not ſatisfied in only making proviſions for that uſeful. 
body of men, but they likewile added to the place all the decora- | 


tions that art could beſtow. The hall was tinely painted by fir 
James Thornhill, and in it are capital pictures of ſeveral of the 
royal family of Brunſwick, belides king William and his conſort 
queen Mary. | 

The chapel was decorated in the moſt beautiful manner, and 
the alter-picce contained a repreſentation of cherubims, painted 
by the ingenious Mr. Brown. But, unhappily, a dreadtul fire 
broke out at {ix o'clock in the morning of January 2, 1779, and 
raged ſo furioully, that by ten o'clock the inſide of this elegant 
chapel, the moſt beautitul in the kingdom, the dome on the 
South-Eaſt quarter of the building, and the great dining-hall, 
were entirely conſumed. The following wards were likewiſe 
burnt : the king's, queen's, the prince of Wales, duke of York's, 
and Anſon's ; and fome others were conſiderably injured. How 
it began is uncertain ; but we are happy to ſay, that the utmoſt 
expedition was uſed to repair the damages cauſed by the confla- 
gration, and, till the chapel could be rebuilt, the celcbrated 
painted hall was uſed for the penſioners to attend divine wor- 
ſhip. | 95 9 

We have already taken notice that this ſtately edifice was not 
finiſhed till the reign of his late majeſty, but during the time 
the works were carrying on, it was not kept empty; for in the 
reign of queen Anne, 1705, one hundred diſabled ſeamen 
were received into it : but in 1737 the number was augmented 
to one thouſand. Six nurſes are allowed to each hundred 
penſioners, whoſe ſalary is ten pounds per annum ; but they are 
obliged to be ſeamen's widows. All the penſioners are clothed 
in plain blue with braſs buttons; and, | beſides all the other 


common neceffaries of life, they have a weekly allowance in 


money. Many benefaftions have been left to this royal foun- 
dation, and the late eart of Derwentwater's forfeited eſtate was 
ſettled on it by act of parliament. | 
The church at Greenwich is a handſome new-built edifice, 
dedicated to St. Alphage, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 1s 
ſaid to have been killed by the Danes on the ſpot where the 
church ſtands, 4. D. 1012. 

There are two free-{chools in this pariſh ; one founded by 
fir William Boreman, knight; the other ſet up by Mr. John 


Roan, who left his eſtate for teaching boys in reading, wri— 


ting, and arithmetic; allowing forty ſhillings a year for each 
boy's clothes: their number is 20. 

Here alſo one of the earls of Northampton founded a college, 
for the maintenance of twenty decayed houſekeepers, twelve of 
whom are to be elected from Greenwich, and the other eight 
from Callle-riſing, in Norfolk, and Bungay, in Suffolk. Their 
allowance is eigliteen-pence per week, victuals and drink, to- 
gether with a gown each year, linen every two years, and a hat 
once in four years; the government is veſted in a warden, 
butler, cook, and matron, who are placed in ofhce by the Xler— 
cer's company in London. There is another hoſpital for twenty 
poor perſons, founded by XIr. Lambard, author of the hiſtory of 
55 and called queen Elizabeth's College; ſaid to be the 


firſt charitable inſtitution eretted in England after the refor- 


mation. 

The channel of the Thames at this place is deep, and the 
water in ſome ſpring- tides brackiſh, but at other times freſh and 
ſweet. The yachts, for the ule of the royal family, are kept 
conſtantly here, ſo as to be in readineſs when wanted. Many 
people of faſhion reſide at Greenwich, for the benefit ot the 
freſh air and delightful ſituation; and there are in the town 
ſome of the beſt and genteeleſt boarding-{chools in England. 

There was formerly a magazine of gunpowder kept near 
Greenwich; but the people laying under continual apprehen- 
fions of accidents, an att of parhament palled in 1700 to 
remove it to a place built for the purpoſe near Purtlect, in Eflex. 


* 


12 — 


Greenwich has a weekly market on Wedneſday, and another on 


Saturday, and is diſtant from London five miles and a half. 

The country behind Greenwich adds to the pleaſure of the 
place: Blackheath, both for beauty of ſituation, and an exce}- 
lent air, is not outdone by any ſpot of ground in England. 
Indeed, all around it are ſcattered the villas of the nobiliiy, gen- 
try, and capital merchants: it may number the duke of Mouta- 
gue, the lords Dartmouth, Chefterfield, Falkland, and many 
others of rank and fortune, among its inhabitants. 

Near this is a vaſt hill, where the London archers performed 
their exerciſes upon grand occaſions, and were ſometimes 
viſited by the fovercigns; whence it took the name of Shooters 
Hill. | 

DEPTFORD is ſo called becauſe of a ford over the ſmall 
river Ravenſborn, before the bridge was built; but its ancient 
name was Weſt Greenwich. At preſent it is a large populous 
place, and divided into what is called the upper and lower 
towns; and the buildings have continued increaling fo faſt, 
that, beſides the old church, another has been built, according 
to the act of parliament in the reign -of-queen Anne. The 
place is inhabited by people of all een but more parti- 
cularly ſuch as are employed in affairs of the navy. 

Here is a noble dock for building and refitting of ſhips for 
the royal navy, but that of Woolwich is reckoned more con- 
venient for thoſe of a large ſize. The houſes for ſtores of all 
forts are well contrived; and in 2745 à viciualling-oftice was 
built here, in order to ſupply the place of the old one on 
Tower-lull; but in 1749 it was accidentally ſet on fire, and a 
vaſt quantity of proviſions conſumed. The Red-Houſc, ſo 
called from its being built of red bricks, was a collettion of 
houſes for holding ftores; but in 1759 all the materials in it 
were conſumed by fire. But on the ſite where theſe houſes 
ſtood, a building has been fince eretted, which is now converted 
into a public-houſe, that ſtill xctains the name of the Red- 
Houſe. It 1s oppoſite to a door of Deptford dock-yard, which 
leads to the victualling-ofhce ; but it is to be underſtood, that 


at this victualling-oflice cattle are not flaughtered ; but the 


meat is ſent, properly barrelled, from the victualling- office on 
Tower-hill, and here depoſited for the greater conveniency of 
ſhipping it upon any emergency. Near this ſpot in the yard, 
and conſpicuous to be {cen from the road, is a windnull, where 
flour is ground for making biſcuits to ſerve the navy. | 
In Church-Street are the new Trinity alms-houſes, a nobl 
charity under the direction of the 'Trinity-Houſe in London, 
and deſigned for the ſupport of the widows of captains and 
other naval ofhcers. It is a commodious and convenient ſquare 


| building, with a neat chapel on one fide, and a garden in the 


area, the center of which contains a pedeſtrian ſtatue of captain 


Maples, on the pedeſtal of which is the following inſcription : 


Jo the memory of captain Richard Maples, who dyin 
conmaader of a ſhip in the Eaſt-Indies, in the year 1680, je 
to the Trinity-Houſe the value of 1300l. with which part of 
theſe alms-houſes were built. The ſaid corporation cauled this 
ſtatue to be erected, . D. 1681.“ | | 
Near the old church are ſome alms-houſes founded bv the 


lame ſociety, and ſupported in a ſimilar manner. Theſe go 


under the denomination of the old Trinity alms-houſes. 

The workhouſe is well adapted for a charitable receptacle; 
and nearly oppoſite to it a ſtreet has been lately built, called 
G1iffin's-Street, which was formerly known by the name of 
Walnut-tree-Walk. 


The little ſhip in which fir Francis Drake failed round the 


world, was, by queen Ehzabeth's order, laid up in a dock here, 
for a monument. Deptford is four miles and a half Eaſt of 
London. | 8 | 

TUNBRIDGE is a market-town, fituate upon the river Tunn, 
which runs almoſt immediately into the Medway. On the 
Southern bank of the river are to be ſeen the ruins of an old 
caſtle, built by a natural ſon of Richard I. duke of Normandy, 
who, according to Camden, exchanged his lordſhip of Bryany 
in that dutchy, for Tunbridge. The church is a modern build- 
ing, but the houſes are ill-built. There is a conſiderable frees 
ſchool, founded by fir Andrew Judd, lord-mayor of London, 
and left by him to the direction of the Skinner's company. 

Tunbridge is molt noted for its mincral ſprings, which are 
four or hve miles South ef the town. "There are now many 
good buildings and accommodations therein, eſpecially at the 
time of drinking the waters, which 15 June, July, and Auguit, 
There are likewile all the entertainments and diverſions here 
that are to be met with at Bath or Scarborough. It has a 
market on Fridays, three fairs, on Ath-\Weduelday, July 5, and 
October 29, for bullocks, hurles, and toys, and is 35 miles 
N. W. by N. of Rye, and 29 S. E. by S. of London. 


TUNBRIDGE-WELLS, remarkable for their chalybeate 


ſprings, and the relort of company during the fiunmer-monthis, 
is about five miles from the town of the lame name. They are 
ſituated in a ſmall valley, through which runs a ſtream that 
divides Kent from Sullex. They might be more properly 
called Spelhurſt-Wells, as they rife in the pariſh of that nue. 
To this place great numbers reſort for health, perhaps, more 
for pleaſure, as it is well calculated tor both. Inmediatcly 
adjoining to the Wells are many good houſes, the atfemlly- 
rooms, coſſee- liouſe, circulating- library, taverns, and ihops ot 
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5 all denominations. The laſt of which are ranged on one fide fÞ uted by our kings to raiſe money. At preſent it is a poor place, 
5 of a walk called the Pantiles, from its pavement, whoſe gppo- I although the [ination is extremely agreeab!e, It had formerly 
* ſite ſide is ſhaded with lime- trees; and before the ſhops, along J a large venerable Gothic church; but in 1637 the ſteeple was 
4 the whole of the building, is a projecting colonade, Which tet on fire by lightning, which having communicated itſelf to 
A ſerves as a protection againſt unfavourable weather. The time other parts, the whole was o damaged, that it was obliged to 
* 1 of drinking the water is before breakfaſt, and at noon, and alſo J be pulled down. This was a great loſs to the inhabitants, and 
A 2 in the evening, previous to the balls, concerts, or card-aſſem- molt of them being poor, they could not afford to rebuild it; but 
* 1 blies. Among the many ſhops whoſe commodities are echi- having obtained a brief, money was collected in different parts 
1 bited to allure, are thoſe Which ſell the ware peculiar to this If of the kingdom, futhctent to r the intended purpoſe. 1 he 
«| _ place, called the Tunbridge-Ware. Tt Is chiefly of maple, ſcheme, however, was defeated by the roguery of the collectors, 
oy 1 holly, and ſuch woods, that the turners of this place make their || and litigiouſnefs of the pariihioners : and the greateſt part being 
ow 2 different toys. We have ſcen tea-cheſts, dreſſing-boxes, &c. of I} ſpent in going to law about their property in the ſeats, they were 
A this manufacture, which would have been conſidered as ex- obliged at lat to {it down con ented with their loſs, and erect a 
11 3 tremely beautiful, and purchaſed at no little coſt, if they had J finall edifice with the remains of the money. 8 
ws Hp been the produce of Bengal or China. The weekly market, on Wedneſday, is held on a riſing ground 
55 A The two hills which riſe immediately from the wells are jj near the church-yard, and the town 1s diſtant from London forty- 
er = called Mount Sion and Mount Ephraim, where a great many | three miles. | 
©, =» convenient and very pleaſant houſes have bcen built, for the In the reign of Henry IT. one Robert de Turnham, a Nor- 
8 = accommodation of families reſorting hither. The air is excel- man baron, founded a convent for monks of the Augultine order; 
12 1 jent, and there is plenty of proviſions. Here the ſmall bird and this houſe continued till the general diſſolution, when its 
82 + called the Wheat-Ear, and by ſome the Engliſh Ortolan, revenues were valued at 80l. 178. 5d. but none of its ruins are 1 
4 brought from the South-Downs near Lewes in Suſſex, is to be I} now viſible, CD : 4 
5 * had in great perfection. There is a commodious chapel, whoſe CRANEROOK was formerly of conſiderable repute, but has 8 
* 1 miniſter is ſupported by the voluntary contributions of the I long lince fallen to decay. In the tenth year of Edward III. 4 
u 7 company; and a diſſenting meeting-houſe, whoſe paſtor re- that prince, who had the intereſt of his people at heart, invited * 
15 "2 ceives his principal ſupport from the ſame ſource. Lady over the Flemings to teach the Englith the art of making broad * 
_= = Huntingdon, whoſe zeal is well known, has alſo built a very cloth, which ſince chat time has been carried to almoſt every part 7 * 
4 = elegant chapel at this place, to check, by the power of her of the Kingdom. 1 ibs 
lo AJ itinerant preachers, the reigning influence of diffipation, which | Theſe Flemings firlt {ertled in this town, and for above a cen- by 
ot "i public places are, we own, very much calculated to increaſe. | tury it became extremely populous, The town is forty-eight 4 
0 YN This little place poſſeſſes a ſingular and romantic appearance. | miles diſtant from London; does not contain any thing remark— 1 
es "I By the ſide } 2 road, deſcending from Mount Ephraim, are able, the houſes being low, ill built, and irregularly paved, nor * 
d 7 '  fome projecting rocks of a very conſiderable ſize; but about II are there many inns for the accommodation of travellers. It 3 
* = | two miles from the wells, in a very retized and tranquil ſpot, II has, however, a weexly market on Saturday; and adjoining to * 
3 = | there is a very conſiderable cluſter of them, that form a grand I] it is a feat and park of the preſent duke of St. Alban's. . 17 
at = | and affecting object. Beneath the ſhade which this rocky pile BENENDEN is a place of great antquity, as appears from if | 
* CL caſts over the adjacent meadow, or in the interitices of them, || doomiday-buox, when 1t was a manor in the pollellion of one =: 
¹ = | companies from the wells frequently enjoy their breakfaiting Godric, a Saxon. It has a: neat Gothic church, but the ſtceple, f 
ot — and tea-drinking parties in great luxury. which is curioutly carved, according to the taſte of the middle | : 
d, 1 Ellwood the Quaker, amanuenſis to the famous Milton, tells II age, ſtands at ſome diſtance from it, and has a loſiy ſpire ſeen at „ 
re 1 us, that when he was at Tunbridge in the reign of Charles II. II a contiderable diltauce. The ſituation of this village is plea- oF 
| -M the duke of York with his family and retinue viſited it, for IJ fant, and it has an annual fair on the 15th of May for cattle, 1 1 
le - the benefit of drinking the waters; and many of the nobility HAWKHURST is another ſmall village, near the coaſt of — 
2. = having followed his highneſs to the wells, it was agreed upon Suſſex, and was formerly a manor belonging to Battel- Abbey. $5.8 
d that a chapel of eaſe ſhould be built, and a miniſter ſupported I} The parith is extremely populous, and eſteemed the largeſt in v4 
re 1 by voluntary ſubſcription. This chapel is uſed as a place for II the county. In former times the inhabitants had a court of 9 
15 = divine ſervice both on Sundays and holy-days; and there is a | equity every three weeks, for the recovery of debts under forty ' # 
in 9 charity-ſchool for ſeventy poor children of both ſexes, who || ſhillings; but having appointed perſons to preſide in it who were : 
13 = are clothed and educated at the expence of the company who ignorant of the laws, actions of treſpaſs were brought againit I. 
8 =. reſort there. | | |} them in the court of King's-Bench, when the judges iſſued a l 
te == It may not be improper to remark, that cheapneſs is by no I writ gus warrants, and the people not being able to juſtify their 7b 
ot I means the characteriſtic of this place; which, however, may in II conduct, the court granted a mandamus to deprive them of their "| 
18 = ſome degree be excuſed, by the conſideration that the ſeaſon privilege; fo that they have not now any court. 1.4 
does not laſt more than three months, and that during the reſt [| SANDHURST, another ſmall village near the former, is of 1 
e of the year the place is entirely deſerted; though it may poſſibly II confiderable antiquity, and in Romiſh times belonged to the 1 
0 receive ſome ſmall advantage from a turnpike-road which is now I abbey of Chriit-Church in Canterbury, but has ſince paſſed 4 
” made to paſs through it to Lewes and Brighthelmſtone, in I through the hands of different proprietors. At NEWENDEX, 40 
2 1 Suſlex. : | 8 another village in this netghbourhood, there 1s a fair for toys on 
d = Between this place and the town of "Tunbridge, about one II the 1ſt of July. | | 
ot = maile to the left, is Penſhurſt, the ſeat of Mrs. Perry, which Camden ſuppoſcs Newenden to be the Anderida, mentioned 
2 was the manſion of the Sidney family. It was the ſcene of I in the Notitia of Antoninus, where the Romans had a firong | 
ie 8 fir Philip Sidney's poetic dreams; and has ſince heard the war- II fort to defend the coaſt againſt the ravages committed by the 
a i blings of the poet Waller in praiſe of his Sachariſſa, who was piratical Saxons; but when the Romans left Britain, in 448, the 
of ͤ Ng an inhabitant of it, and whoſe picture is {till preſerved. It is a II invaders landed, pillaged the place, and put all the Britons to 
| | noble old ſtructure, and, though its park is greatly diminiſhed } the ſword. It is {aid to have been rebuilt in the time of Edward 
1, . =" by encloſures, {till retains much of its ancient beauty and mag- || I. but at preſent chere are none of its remains left. 
ie E: | nificence. | | APPLEDBORE, on the river Rother, was a place of great repute 
Id In the neighbourhood of Tunbridge are ſeveral agreeable I] for its ſufferings when the Pagan Danes landed on the coaſt, in | 
Vs villas, n e Bayhall, where there is a neat houſe be- || the reign of Alfred the Great. * 
y longing to a private gentleman ; and near it are the ruins of Theſe barbarians having murdered every perſon who had the $#1 
d- the ancient feat of the earls of Clare. The ſeat of the noble II misfortiine to fall into their hands, the whole neighbourhood $5; #y 
- family of Vane, earls of Weſtmoreland, is at a village called Im exhibited the moſt diſmal ſcene of rapine and bloodthed ; but the 440 
u, Mereworth, where was formerly a caſtle belonging to the II king coming to the relief of luis ſubjects, defeated the Danes, 100 
Nevils, lords of Abergavenny ; but the ancient ſtructure having ' J and obliged them to ſubmit to what terms he thought proper i "01 
re been pulled down, Mr. Campbell, the architect, built another II to propoſe. In the reign of king Etheldred, the Pagan barbarians 10 | 
iy from one of the deſigns of Palladio, in imitation of a grand I landed again on the ſame coaſt, and committed the lame crueltics 4 1 
10 palace in Florence. It is moated round to complete the ori- II as before; and in the reign ct Richard II. it was invaded by 9 
it. gina] deſign; and near the houſe is a riſing ground, from I} the French, who reduced the whole to a heap of aſhes. : 79 [i 
re which there is a moſt extenſive and beautiful proſpect. This At preſent the town is a poor contemptible place, nor is there 96 
2 edifice has often attracted the attention of the curious; and |} any thing in it worthy of a trayclicr's notice. It has a Weekly 5 1 
1d Mr. Smart, in onc of his poems, celebrates it in the following J market on Saturday, and is diſtant from London 61 miles. '% 1 
es beautiful lines : In the neighbourhood of Appledore is a village called WARE ; if 
| "i HORNE, Which was forincrly a manor belonging to the rich abbey 4 
te 1 « Nor ſhall thon, Mereworth, remain unſung, of Chriſt-Church in Canterbury ; but when the revenues of 0 
S, = « Where noble Weſtmoreland, his country's friend, that convent were ſeized in the reign of Henry VIII. it was ! | 
re *« Bids Britiſh greatneſs love the tilent ſhade, annexcd to the crown, and is now part of che x of the carl | 
at « Where piles ſuperb in claſſic elegance of 'I hanet. 1 
ly « Ariſe, and all is Roman, like his heart.” To the South of Appledore is a peninſula called che ule of | 
e. | 3 : | Oxney, where are ſeveral {mall villages, at one of which, named 1 
* From Tunbridge- ells a road extends South-Eaſt to GouD- II ArDaLL, are the ruins of a caſtle, but we were not able to learn 1 
ly HURST, a place of great antiquity, as appears from its proprietor, If when it was built. . f 
* 2 John de Badgbury, who was allefied to pay an aid, when TENTTRDEN, a corporate town, lies a little to che North- 
af ' Edward the Black Prince was made a knight, a common method | Weſt of Appledore, near the Weald. Here is a grammar 
aid. = | No. 3. | 2 trre-ſchool, 
1 


ſerxred by the honourable 
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frec-ſchool, founded by Mr. Hayman, the anceſter of fir Peter. 
It has a very good church, a venerable Gothic ſtructure, and 
the ſteeple one of the loftieſt in this part of the county; but in 
all other reſpects the town is a poor irregular place, containing 
nothing worth notice. It has a weekly market on Friday, and 
is diſtant from London fifty-five miles. 

Romnty-MaRsH lies near this town, and reaches to the ſea; 
it is an extenſive tract of land, above twenty miles long and 
eight broad, including the adjacent marſhes of Walland and 
Gulford, and contains in that compaſs between 40 and 50,000 
acres of firm fruitful land, the richeſt paſture in England, which 
fatten vaſt flocks of ſheep, and herds of black cattle, ſent hither 
from other parts, and fold in the markets of London. The 
ſheep are choad rather larger than thoſe of Leiceſterſhire and 
Lincolnſhire, and their bullocks the largeſt in England, eſpecially 
thoſe that are called ſtalled oxen, from being kept all the latter 
part of the ſeaſon within the farmers yards or ſlieds, where they 
are fed for the winter. 

Some of our hiſtorians think, that this marſh was once covered 
by the ſea; but of this we have no certain account. At preſent 
it is reckoned very unhealthy, the people being much afflicted 


with agues, which naturally ariſe from the dampncſs of the ſoul. 


Sir Richard Baker, in his chronicle of England, tells us, that 
in the reign of Edward IJ. the ſca overflowed the whole of this 
marſh, and ſwallowed up all the towns and villages, moſt of the 


inhabitants periſhing in the water. The river Rother was driven | 


out of its uſual courſe, and in many parts of the marſh large 
trunks of trees are found ſunk in the earth, which — 
have laid there ſince the above inundation. In this marſh great 
numbers of proſcribed ſmugglers, called Owlers, uſed to carry 
on their pernicious practice of running goods, and carrying over 
wool to France; for which reaſon the legitlative power have 
paſled a ſtatute, by which the ſmuggling of wool out of the 
kingdom 1s made felony. | | | 
In the reign of Edward IV. in order to encourage people to 
fettle in this marſh, the whole was incorporated by a charter, 
with power to chuſe four juſtices, and liberty to hold a court 
every ſix weeks, for the trial of all pleas in perſonal actions; 
and this court returns the king's writs, having all the benefits 
ariſing from fines and forfeitures. They are likewiſe exempted 
from all tolls and ſubſidies, wor has the king a right to any 
waſte or wreck, theſe being annexed to the manors next the ſea. 
Juſt and well-contrived regulations theſe ; and it has been ob- 
„en Barrington, in his obſervations 
on the ſtatutes, that during the reigns of the two kings of the 
York family, all the laws enacted were for the good of the 
ſubject. | | 
wo towns are ſituated in the marſh, namely Lipp and New 
ROMNEY, beſides ſeveral villages. Lidd is in the Southern 


_ extremity of the marſh, and is extremely populous, although 


only a ſmall place. The church ſtands at a little diſtance from 
the town; and there is a good free-ſchool, founded in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth. | | 


his town is incorporated; the government being veſted in a 
bailiff and common- council, called jurats, who are ſubjeQ to 


the Cinque Ports. The weekly market is on Thurſday, and 
the diſtance from London ſeventy miles. I” 

Between Lidd and New Romney are two villages, the firſt of 
which is called BROOKLAND, and the other OLD RouxkEv, 


which was once a large town, and, as we are told, had five pariſh 


churches, beſides other religious foundations. But in the reign 


of Edward I. the ſea retired from it, and it was deſerted by its 


inhabitants ; ſince which it is fallen to decay, and is only a poor 
mean village. From the ruins of this ancient town New Rom- 


ney took its riſe, and is now a conſiderable place, being one of | 


the Cinque Ports, and ſends two barons to parliament. 
An hoſpital was founded here in the reign of Edward III. 


for lepers, which remained till the latter end of the reign of | 


Edward IV. when it was diſſolved, and the rents annexed to 
Magdalen-College, Oxford. In the reign of Henry II. all the 
titles of this town were given to an abbey in Normandy, and 
a cell for monks to receive the rents was built in the place; but 
this convent was diſſolved, along with other alien priories, in 
the reign of Henry VI. and beſtowed upon All Souls College, 
Oxford. 

The town is ſituated on a delightful plain on the ſhore, and 
is eſteemed extremely healthy. The general meeting of the 


deputies from the Cinque Ports is held here; and the govern- 


ment is lodged in a mayor, and common-council, called jurats, 
who are choſen annually, and by them the barons are elected. 
The weekly market is on Thurſday, and the diſtance from 
London ſeventy miles. | 

From New Romney a road extends North-Eaſt, along the 
ſhore to HiTHE, another of the Cinque Ports, and in former 
times a place of great repute. It was one of the Roman 
ſtations, whilſt thoſe people were in the ifland, and near it are 
the remains of an ancient fort, upon the deſcent of a hill, and 
ſuppoſed to have been the Portus Lemanis of Antoninus. 

The Danes, in the reign of Alfred, frequently landed on the 
coaſt near this town, and the manor was granted by that prince 
to the abbey of Chriſt-Church in Canterbury. An attempt was 
made by the great carl Godwin, in the reign of Edward the 
Confeſſor, to land at this place; but his delign was fruſtrated 


— 


| 


—— — 


market is on Saturday, beſides which they have two annual 


| \ 
by a ſtorm. It has ſuffered ſeveral times both by ſtorms and 


fre, particularly in the reign of Henry II. when that prince 
was in Normandy, a raging peſtilence broke out, and ſwept 
away many of the inhabitants; and ſoon after a dreadful fire 
broke out, which conſumed above two hundred of their houſes, 
many of the people having periſhed in the flames. 

In the year 1580, a ſhock of an earthquake was felt here, 
by which the people were terribly alarmed. When the Cinque 
Ports were in a flouriſhing condition, there were five churches 
in the town, but ſuch is the fluctuating ſtate of human affairs, 
that at preſent there is only one, and in a vault underneath are 
a vaſt heap of human bones, which the people ſay were the 
relics of a Danith army defeated near this place ; but as our 
hiſtorians are entirely ſilent concerning that event, we are of 
opinion that, like as in the churches of Flanders, theſe bones 
have been collected from the burying-grounds at different times, 
and piled up in the order they now ſtand. From the ſteeple of 


the church there is a fine view of the ſea, and in April 1739, 


while ten people were waiting in the church porch for the keys, 
the ſteeple, in which were ſix great bells, fell down. he 


infinite goodneſs of God was diſplayed in a moſt ſingular manner 


at this time; for the keys having been miſlaid, it was ſome time 


| before they could be found, by which apparently trifling incident 


the lives of ten perſons were ſaved, 

In the reign of Henry ITI. one Halmo, biſhop of Rocheſter, 
founded an hoſpital for ten poor men, which {till remains, toge- 
ther with another for old women, and they are under the direction 
of the magiſtrates. 

Hithe is a corporation, being governed by a mayor and jurats, 
who elect the two barons to ſerve in parliament. The weekly 


fairs. 

About a mile diſtant from this place is Saltwood-Caſtle, an- 
ciently a ſtrong ſeat of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, but ali- 
enated from the ſee by archbiſhop Craumer, and now the pro- 
perty of ſir Brook Bridges, bart. The outer wall has towers 
and battlements, and a deep ditch. Within, and on one fide, 
ſtands the main body of the palace. There are two great and 


high towers at the gate of this, over which are the arms of 


archbiſhop Courtney, the founder. This inner work has a 
ſtronger and higher wall, with a broad embattled parapet at top. 
Within is a court, but the lodgings are all demoliſhed. The 


| floor of the ruinous cy is ſtrongly vaulted. In the middle 
9 


of the court is a large ſquare well, ſeemingly Roman. The 


ſay that anchors have been dug up hereabouts, which makes it 


likely that the Romans had here an iron forge; and ſome will 
have it, that the ſea came up formerly to it, and ground this 
opinion on theſe anchors being found here. 


A little way further (at the end of the Stane-Street, the Roman 
road from Canterbury) is the port of Lemanis or Limne, men- 


tioned above. At Limne church, from the brow of the hill, 
may be diſcerned the ruinous Roman walls, ſituate almoſt at 
the bottom of the marſhes. This village is the place where the 


| wardens of the Cinque Ports uſed to be ſworn into office, and 


whoever enjoys that place is lord of the manor. | 
FOLKSTONE is a little village now, which the ſea has made 
great inroads upon; but which formerly made a preater figure. 
A copious ſpring went through the town. Two pieces of old 
wall, ſeemingly Roman, hang frightſully over the cliff. Here 
are ſome old guns, one of iron of a very odd caſt, doubtleſs as 
old as the time of king Henry VIII. Many Roman coins have 


alſo been found. This place is now principally of note for a 
multitude of fiſhing- boats belonging to it, which are one part of 


the year employed in catching mackerel for the city of London. 
The Folkſtone men catch them, and the London and Barking 
mackerel ſmacks come down and buy thein, and whilk away 
to market under ſuch a crowd of fails, that one would wonder 
they could bear them. About Michaelmas, theſe Folkſtone 
barks, among others from Shoreham, Brighthelmſtone, and Rye, 

o away to Yarmouth and Leoſtoffe, on the coaſt of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, and catch herrings for the merchants there. 


Folkſtone is ſuppoſed to have been one of thoſe forts raiſed 


by the Britons to oppole the incurſions of the Saxons. During 
the time that the kingdom of Kent exiſted, a nunnery was 
founded by Eanſwide, daughter of Eadbald, and endowed in 
this town, which was for ſome time in great repute; but the 
ſituation being conſidered as unhealthy, and the Pagan Danes 
having murdered all the nuns, it was by king Canute beltowed 
on the abbey of Chriſt-Church in Canterbury, upon condition 
that its lands ſhould never be alienated, without the conſent of 
the chapter. 

Earl Godwin with his ſons, in the reign of Edward the Con- 


feſſor, landed at this place; and after having raviſhed the abbels 


and nuns, plundered the inhabitants, and ſet fire to the town, 
by which all the houſes and churches were conſumed. It 
appears by the returns made in doomſday-book, that it was 
then a manor of the crown; and ſoon after the conqueſt, one 
of the Norman barons, who was governor of Dover-Caſtle, 
founded a priory for black monks, B x remained in it till the 


| general diſſolution. There is a ſmall ſtream of water running 


through the town, which falling into the ſea, uſed to form a 
harbour for ſhips of light burden; and at preſent it is uſed moſtly 
by the people employed in fiſhing for mackerel. 8 
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overnment of this town is velted in a mayor and jurats, 
4 _ market is on Thurſday, and the diſtance from Lon- 
is ſeventy-two miles. 
_ _ .* of Henry VIII. a ſtrong fort was built at 
Folkſtone, called Sandgate-Caltle, and when England was 
under the apprehenſion of a Spaniſh invaſion in 1588, 
queen Elizabeth, in her journey through Kent, lodged in this 
i in the reign of Henry I. there was a moſt mag- 
nificent ſeat belonging to the earl of Eue, a Norman baron, 
who granted ſeveral immunities to the town, and it became a 
flouriſhing place, although little better than a village at preſent. 
It has a weekly market on Monday, and is diſtant from London 
ſixty-ſeven miles. : | 
This part of Kent was often viſited by that amorous monarch 
Henry VIII. when he was courting Anne Boleyn, who reſided 
at Hever-Caſtle, the ſeat of the then earl of Rochford, whoſe 
lady afterwards became an evidence againſt the queen on her 
trial. This caſtle has been much eſteemed for its ſtrength and 
beauty in former times, and when the earl of Rochford was 
attainted, it was given to Anne of Cleves, fourth wife of Henry 
VIII. as a fummer reſidence. Great part of it is yet ſtanding, 
and having in ſome parts undergone a few improvements, 1s now 


Doves, 16 miles South-Eaſt of Canterbury, and 72 South- 
Eaſt by Eaſt of London, is ſituated on that part of this iſland 
neareſt the continent, and from hence, in fine weather you have 
a proſpect of the coaſt of France; it has therefore been made. 
the common ſtation for the packet boats who carry the mails and 
paſſengers to and from that kingdom. | 

In the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, Dover was a place of 
great importance, and that prince not only granted it a charter 
of incorporation, but likewiſe made it one of the Cinque Ports. 

The father of king Harold, earl Godwin, reſided at this 
town, when prime miniſter to Edward the Confeſſor, and when 
the carl of Bologne, who had been ona viſit to theEnglith court, was 
returning to his own country, a ſudden quarrel enſued between 
ſome of his retinue and the inhabitants of Dover, by which one 
of the townſmen was killed. But this inſult offered to the laws 
of the Engliſh did not eſcape unpuniſhed, for Godwin went and 
demanded juſtice on the murderer, when the haughty foreigners, 
inſtead of complying with a requeſt ſo reaſonable, ſet the Engliſh. 
at defiance, which exaſperated the earl to ſuch a degree, that he 
armed his ſervants, and ſle no leſs than nineteen of the Flemings. 
When the news of this was brought to king Edward, he baniſh. 
ed Godwin, and ſeized his eſtates, but was obliged afterwards 
to reſtore him, not being able to conduct the affairs of government 
without his aſſiſtance. 


This place has been celebrated in our hiſtories as a place of | 


the greateſt importance, ever ſince the Norman conqueſt, it being 
at that time newly rebuilt. When William the Conqueror had re- 
duced the Londoners to obedience, he left the capital and march- 


ed to Dover, to take poſſeſſion of the caſtle, which he commit- 

ted to the cuſtody of Irony lord Fines, one of his own relations, 

and that nobleman made ſeveral additions to the buildings. It 

has been often called clavius & repagulum t2tius regni, i. e. the 
lock and key of the whole realm. | 

In the reign of Edward I. two Romiſh eccleſiaſtics being ſent 

by the Pope to treat of a peace between the Engliſh and French ; 


during their conſultations, the ſhips of the latter attacked this | 


town, and burnt many of the houſes, among which were ſeveral 
ſmall convents. The caſtle, which covers a large extent of 
ground, has been built at different times, and within the walls 
are the ruins of a palace, together with a chapel, and every 
neceſſary office for the accommodation of ſervants ; but no ac- 
counts have been tranſmitted to us by whom it was built, only 
that we are aſſured king Stephen reſided in it during the latter 
part of his reign. | 

That part of the caſtle that is ſtill uſed as a garriſon, is ſup- 
plied with freſh water from a well 360 feet = lined with 
freeſtone. There are ſeveral curious pieces of antiquity preſerved 
in the guard-room, particularly two very old keys, and a braſs 
trumpet, almoſt in the ſhape of a horn, ſaid to have been uſed by 
the Romans, although moſt probably of a later date, and were 
undoubtedly borne as enſigns of authority, when the governor 
made his public appearance. 

Queen Elizabeth having aſſiſted the low countries in re ining 
their freedom, the ſtates of Utrecht preſented her a with 
a braſs gun of curious workmanſhip, reckoned the longeſt in the 
world.” It is kept in this caſtle, and requires fifteen pounds of 


powder to charge it, although we do not find that it has been uſed | 


theſe many years. It is twent 
queen Elizabeth's pocket piſtol. 

Hen the Roman exploratory tower, there are the remains 
ot another upon a rock over againſt the caſtle, which the vulgar 


rae call the Devil's-Drop, and in it the conſtable is {worn into 


Dover as to its ſituation is ve 
o__ of a ſemi-circle, 
Prop It is not ſeen by a traveller until he arrives at the place. 

iKe moſt other towns in ancient times it was walled round, and 

ten gates; but the ſtate of military affairs, and the preſent 


method of attack and defence renders {uch forts of fortifications 


y feet long, and the people call it 


ry romantic, being built in the 


along the ſhore, under a ridge of hills; 


utterly unneceſſary. It is ſaid that there were ſeven churches in 
this town; but, although it is at preſent extremely populous, only 
two are uſed for divine ſervice, viz. St Martin's and St. James's. 
St. James's is but an indifferent ſtructure, and formerly belonged 
to the caſtle, though the inhabitants have had it many years. 
The courts of admiralty and chancery for the Cinque Ports are 
held in it; and here the freemen uſually aſſemble to chuſe repre- 
ſentatives in parliament. St. Martin's church formerly belonged 
to an abbey of that name, but was given by the prior and monks 
to the town. It was collegiate til] the reformation, when the 
canons Were turned out, and a clergyman placed in their room, 
its revenues being ſeized by the government. 

The grand juſticiary of England, Hubert de Burgh, in the 
reign of Henry VIII. built an hoſpital in Dover, and called ir 
Maiſon de Dieu, 1. e. the houſe of God, and it remained till the 
general diſſolution. There was alſo an houſe for the reception ot 
thoſe eccleſiaſtical ſoldiers called Knights Templars, but it was 
diſſolved in the reign of Edward II. when that order was utterly 


| aboliſhed. 


Matthew Paris tells us, that it was in the chapel of this con- 
vent that king John delivered his crown to Pandulph, the pope's 
legate, binding himſelf as feudatory vaſſal to the ſce of Rome. 

A ſmall chauntry was erected near the ſhore by one of the 


| barons, in memory of his being delivered from a phonon : and 
1 


upon a hill North-Weſt of the town, was a ſmall convent for 
Carmelite friars, which remained till the general diſſolution. The 
pier of Dover harbour was built, at a vaſt expence, by Henry 
VIII. during bis war with France, in order the more eaſily to 
carry on a correſpondence with Calais, at that time belonging to 
England. But notwithltanding all the money expended, and 
the art uſed to make it cominodious, yet it was found neceſſary, 
in latter times, to add many improvements, as appears by the 
ſeveral acts made for that purpoſe, which were all explained, 
amended, and comprited in one, paſſid in he twer.ty-ninth year 
of his late majeſty, entitled, An ac for enlarging the terms 
and powers granted, and continued by ſeveral acts ot parliamc te, 
for repairing the harbour of Dover in Kent.“ 

The harbour is at preſent in good repair; and, in peaceable 
times, the number of perſons pailing to and from the conduent 


| is almolt incredible, 


Dover is the moſt conſiderable of the Cinque Ports; the 
whole in ancient times being obliged to maintain fifty-ſeven ſhips 
for the king in time. of war ; but we may conclude that they 


were not large, as each was only to contain a maſter, a boy, and 


twenty-one men; and in return for the expence incurred by that 
armament, they were to enjoy the following privileges : 

1. To be exempted from the payment of all taxes and 
tolls. | | | 

2. To have Sac and Soc ; the firſt meaning a cognizance of 
all courts, and the ſecond to oblige all perſons who reſide within 
their bounds to plead in their courts. | | 1 

3. To have toll, i. e. to take toll of all goods brought to their 
markets; and Theame, which ſignifies a power to puniſh all 
forts of criminals in their own bounds. | Ts 

4. To have Blood-wite, that is, to puniſh ſuch offenders as 
fled from juſtice and are retaken. | | 

5 To have Pillory for the puniſhment of miſdeameanors. 

Io have Infangtheof, which ſignifies to puniih ſuch as are 

natives; and Outfantheof, i. e. to puniſh foreigners if taken 
within their bounds. | | | 

7. To have Mandbriech, i. e. power to raiſe banks on the 
lands of any man to prevent breaches from the fea. _ | 

8. To have Waifs and Strays, which ſignifies loſt goods 
and wandering cattle, if not claimed within a year and a day. 

9. To have Waſte and Strip, i. e. the commons, with 
full power to cut down the trees, and every thing growing on 


| them. 


10. To have Flotſam, i. e. goods floating on the water; 
Jetſam, i. e. goods caſt out of a ſhip during a ſtorm ; and 
Wilſam, i. e. goods driven on ſhore, when ſhips are wreck- 
ed. "Theſe wrecks were called by the vulgar, Goods of God's 
mercy. 

11. To be a Guild, that is, to have the privilege to hold a 
court-leet, court-baron, and the power to levy ſuch taxes as are 
neceſſary to ſupport the dignity of the corporation, and promote 
the adminiſtration of juſtice. 

12. To aſſemble and hold a portmote or parliament, of all 
the Cinque Ports, to make bye-laws for the good of the towns, 
to puniſh offenders, and hear appeals from inferior courts. 

13. That at the coronation, the barons or repreſentatives in 
parliament, are to ſupport the canopy over the king, and to have 
- canopy at his majeſty's right hand; the canopy being their 
ec. 

The government of the town is veſted in a mayor, aſſiſted by 
a common-council, who, as in the other towns enjoying the 
ſame privileges, are called jurats. It has a weekly market on 
Wedneſday, and another on Saturday. 

Beyond this place, to the ſouth, in the road to Folkſtone, is a 
cliff of a very great height, which, though it may not entirely 
anfwer to the following deſcription of the poet Shakeſpeare, in 
his tragedy of king Lear, is ſufficient to fill any one who ven- 
tures to its brink with terror and aſtoniſhment. 
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There is a cliff, whoſe high and bending head 
*« Looks fearfully on the confined deep. 
« How dizzy tis to caſt one's eyes ſo low 
The crows and choughs, that wing the midway air, 
«« Seem ſcarce fo groſs as beetles. Half-wa down, 
« Hangs one that gathers ſamphire ; dreadful trade! 
+« Methinks he ſeems no bigger than his head. 
The fiſhermen, that walk upon the beech, 
0 Appear like mice, and yon tall anchoring bark 
«© Diminith'd to her cock; her cock a buoy, 
*« Almoſt too ſmall for fight. The murmuring ſurge, 
That o'er the unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard fo high. I'll look no more, 
«« Leſt my brain turn, and the deficient ſight 
„ Topple down headlong.” 


From Dover to Folkſtone are ſix or ſeven very romantic miles: 
the road runs along the edges of vaſt precipices, the ſhore very 
high and bold, _ nobly varied. From the hill, going down 
to the lower town, the view is glorious : you look down on the 
fine ſweep of encloſures, many of them graſs, of the moſt 
pleaſing verdure. The edge of the lower grounds deſcribe as 
beautiful an outline as can be imagined, the union of fea and 
land being complete. _ | rh 

Dear. This town, called by Cæſar, in his commentaries, Dzla, 
1s where ſhips bound to and from London, and foreign parts, 
generally ſtop ; if homeward bound, to diſpatch the news of 
their arrival, and to ſet paſſengers on ſhore ; it outward bound, 
to take in freſh proviſions, and to receive their laſt letters from 
their owners and friends. It is ſeven miles South by Eaſt of Sand- 
wich, ſeventy-five Eaſt by South of London; and its road is a public 
rendezvous for the navy of Great-Britain. 

Henry VIII. iſſued his illegal writs for a ſubſidy, but Deal 
refuſed to pay the tax ; for which that haughty monarch annexed 
it to the town of Sandwich, as one of the Cinque Ports. The 


road at Deal is of great importance to commercial intereſt of 


this nation; and although it is ſituated between the German 
ocean, and the Britiſh channel, yet it is in general very ſafe, the 
force of ſtorms being broke by the South and North orelands, 
which jut out on each ſide : nor do we find that any diſaſter has 
happened, either to the royal or mercantile navy in this place, 
ſince the dreadful ſtorm in 1703, when the Northumberland, a 
third rate man of war, carrying 70 guns, and having on board 
386 men; the Stirling-Caſtle, carrying 80 guns, with 400 men; 
and the Mary, a third rate, of 64 guns, with 273 men, were 
all loſt, except 70 men out of the Stirling-Caſtle, and one out of 
the Mary, who were taken up by the boats from Deal, that 


came to their aſſiſtance. But beſides this loſs to the government, 


many of the merchant ſhips were likewife caſt away, and tlie 
damage to the proprietors ſo great, that it ruined many familics. 
The great advantage attending the landing at this place, has 
been fenſibiy felt by the inhabitants, conſiderable ſums being 
ſpent among them; fo that at preſent the town is in a flouriſhing 
condition. It is divided into the upper and lower towns, and in 
both are ſome very elegant houſes. | 


NN VIII. conſidered Deal of ſuch importance, that he | 


built a ſtrong caſtle, which ſtill continues, to defend the place 
when threatened by our enemies from the continent. | 
There are two pariſh churches, but they do not contain any 


5 thing remarkable, being poor low ſtructures. The ſtreets are 


long and narrow, in the lower town; but in the upper they are 


| 


— 


ſpacious, broad and open. The government is veſted in a mayor 


and common- council, called jurats, and they have a weekly mar- 


ket on Thurſday, beſides two annual fairs, viz. on the 5th of 
April for pedlary wares, and the 10th of October for cattle. 


Beſides the caſtle at Deal, king Henry VIII. erected two 


others on the ſame coaſt ; one of which ſtands about a mile to 


the North of Deal, and is called Sandown, {ſituated on the fea ] 


ſhore, and is a ſtrong fort, ſurrounded by a deep trench, over 
which there is a draw-bridge. In the wall are many port-houles 
for cannon, and towards the centre is a large round tower, built 
according to the method uſed in thoſe days, before the knowledge 
of architecture was brought to a ſtate of perfection in England. 
The other caſtle is called Walmer, and ſtands about two miles 
South of Deal. It has nothing materially different from the one 
already mentioned, only that the apartments are more com- 
modious for the reception of company, and more elegantly fur- 
niſhed. | 

 SANDWIGH, another of the Cinque Ports, is a corporation, 
and has the title of an earldom, it is thirteen miles Eaſt of Canter- 
bury, and ſixty- eight from London. This town is pleaſantly ſituated 
near the mouth of the Stour, and a place of conſiderable anti- 
quity. It ſuffered conſiderably from the Pagan Danes; and 
about the middle of the ninth century, Aghelitan, the fon of king 
Epbert, defeated thoſe barbarians near this place, and deſtroyed 


nine of their ſhips. It continued to ſuffer all the time that the 


Danes invaded this part of England; but the moſt bloody tra- 
F was acted here by Canute the Dane, in the year 1015. 

is father having taken ſome hoſtages from the Englith for the 
payment of an impoſed tax, and the. conditions not having been 


complied with, Canute ordered their right hands to be cut off, 


and their noſes to be {lit ; but like a true politician, who makes 


momtlity ſubſervient to {tate intereſt, when he advanced to the 


I 


— 


—— — 


| inhabitants of this part of Great-Britain. 


regal dignity, he ordered all the damages which Sandwich had re- 
ceived to be made good, and rebuilt ſuch of the houſes as had 
been deitroyed during the wars. It was entitled to the ſame 
privileges as Dover, and paid the king an annual tax of fifteen 
pounds, which was afterwards increaſed to forty pounds, and 
torty thouſand herrings. 

Richard I. on his return from the cruſades, landed here, 
and was kindly received by his ſubjects: and in the. reign of 
Henry III. Lewis, king of France, landed and burnt it, but 
the inhabitants being rich, the loſs was ſoon made up, and the 
place rebuilt in a more elegant manner than before. It continu 
to receive great immunities from ſucceeding ſovereigns, and 
Edward III. gave it the manor of Bortie in Eſſex. 

When the duke de Alva was governor, under Philip II. of 
Spain, in the Auſtrian Netherlands, many of the perſecuted 
Walocnseame over and ſettled here, and at Canterbury. Theſe 
poor afflictd people brought along with them all te be 
of thoſe di * arts uſed in the making of woollen cloth, which 
has at laſt proved ſo advantageous to England. 

The French, at all times the natural enemies'of England, in 
the wars between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, took the ad- 
vantage of our inteſtine diviſions, by landing and barbarouſl 


murdering the mayor and other officers. Nor did it ſuffer leſs 
from our own country; for Neil, earl of Warwick, commonly 


called the king-maker, and at that time in the intereſt of Richard, 
duke of York, ſeized it and plundered the inhabitants. 

There are ſeveral religious foundations in Sandwich, particu- 
larly one founded in the reign of Egbert the Great, and rebuilt 
by queen Emma, mother of Edward the Confeſſor. We are 
likewiſe informed by the Monaſtican, that a monaſtery of Car- 
melite friars was founded here, in the laſt year of the reign of 
Henry III. by one Henry Cowfield, a German, but no remains 
of it are now left. There were likewiſe ſeveral ſmall hoſpitals 
for capuchins and begging friars, who have all thared the ſame 
fate, by being ſwallowed up in the wrecks of oblivion. 

This town formerly was of great repute and trade; but the 
harbour being, in a great meaſure, choked up, it is now fallen 
into decay. It contains three pariſh churches. "There ' was 
a fourth, but there are now no remains of it; the church-yard 
is ſtill enclofed, and uſed for the interment of ſtrangers. It has 
alſo three hoſpitals, a cuſtom-houſe, a quay, and a free-ſchool. 
It is governed by a mayor, Jarnts, and commonalty ; and when 
any buſineſs is to be tranſacted at the town-hall, the freemen 


are ſummoned to appear, by the found of a brazen horn of 


great antiquity, blown by the crier in ſtated parts of the 
town. | WW 
The river is now about ninety feet wide at high water, over 


which horſes, carriages, &c. were uſed to be conveyed in flat- 


bottomed boats; but, in the year 1756, the preſent bridge was 
begun, large contributions being given by the repreſentatives of 
the town, the neighbouring gentry, and inhabitants, for that 
purpoſe. "The ſtreets of Sandwich are narrow and irregular, and 
its trade conſiſts chiefly in coals, fir, timber, deals, &c. with 
which the country is ſupplicd, There is ſhipped alſo at this port, 
for the London markets, corn, malt, fruit, and garden ſeeds, 
for the latter of which the ſoil of this place is in great repute. 

It has two weekly markets, one on Wedneſday, the other on 
Saturday, and the corporation with the free inhabitants elect two 
members to ſerve in parliament. 1 | 

In this part of the iſland Roman antiquities are common, eſpe- 
cially as it was a place where they firſt landed, being ſituated 
next to their province in Gaul. 3 in his life of Julius 


Agricola, often mentions Portus Rhutupenſis as a celebrated city 


in this part of the iſland, where one of the legions was ſtationed; 
and it is the general opinion of our belt antiquarians, that it was 
at or near Richborough-Caſtle, about a mile North of Sandwich, 
ſituated on the banks of the Stour. This caſtle was begun by 
Veſpaſian in the reign of Nero, though- not finiſhed till Severus 
came over to Britain. It was conlidered as a place of great im- 
portance; for all the forces ſent into Britain were landed here, 
after the Romans had reduced the iſland to a province. Many 
parts of the walls of this noble ſtructure are ſtanding, by which 
we are enabled to form ſome notion of its ancient grandeur. 
When the Romans abandoned the iſland, about the middle of 
the fifth century, in order to oppoſe the Huns, Gaths, and Van- 
dals, the ſecond legion embarked at this place, and the Saxons 
arriving ſoon after, took poſſeſſion of the caſtle, in order 
to defend themſelves in their new conqueſts in the ifle of 
Thanet. 
WoODENSBOROUGH is ſuppoſed to be fo called from the 


Saxon god Woden, and where it is imagined thoſe people had a 


temple for the worſhip of that idol, although no remains of it 
are now left. 

THANET, is an iſland ſurrounded by the ſca, except on the 
North-Eaſt fide, where it is bounded by the branches of the river 
Stour, now inconſiderable to what they were formerly. This 
ile contains ſeveral villages, and the two ſea-port towns of 


| Margate and Ramſgate. It has the title of an earldomy and is 


celebrated in hiſtory for ſexeral ſingular events, particularly for 
its being the ſpot of ground aſſigned for the reception of the 
Saxons, when they came to aſſiſt the Britons againit the Scots 
and Picts, who had committed the moſt horrid barbarities g the 
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thy of notice, 


it forms an angle: its breadth on the top is 26 feet, including 


there are five in each pier, conſiit of 160 feet each, with 
octagons at the end of 6o feet diameter, leaving an entrance ol 


when they are expoſed to the greateſt danger in the Downs. 


ſhore beſide a place called Pigwell, where there is a cliff above 


found the ground give way, which induced him to fly with the 


but whether the bodies had been buried in coffins could not be 


dral, and Calais. 


—— 
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Being ſituated very low, it is not eſteemed healthy, as the 
cople are very much afflicted with agues. Its greateſt length 
from Eaſt to Weſt is about nine miles, and the breadth almoſt 
ans: five miles from Margate, is 4 member of the 
town and port of Sandwich. It is the firſt place of note 8 
W. from the North- Foreland towards this place. Some years 
ago Ramſgate was but an obſcure fiſhing village, but ſince the 
year 1088 has been improved and enlarged by a ſucceſsful trade 
10 Ruſſia and the Eaſt-Country. But what renders it moſt wor- 
and attracts multitudes of ſtrangers, is the new 
harbour, which is one of the molt capacious in England, if not 
in Europe. It was begun in the year 1759, and, though de- 
layed by various. interruptions, is almoſt entirely completed. 
I: conſiſts of two piers, that to the Eaſt is built wholly of Pur- 
beck tone, and extends itſelf into the ocean near 800 feet before 


a ſtrong parapet wall, which runs along the outſide of it. 
The other to the Weſt is conſtructed of wood as far as the low 
water mark, but the reſt is of ſtone. The angles, of which 


200 feet into the harbour, rhe depth of which admits of a gra- 
dual increaſe of 18 to 36 feet. 

This harbour is intended as a place of refuge for ſhips in the 
frequent hard pales of wind from South-Eaſt to Eaſt-North-Eaſt, 


But after all the immenſe colt attending this ſtupendous work, 
not Jeſs than 300,000). after all the time, trouble, and contri- 
vance, which have been employed and exerted in completing 
this enormous undertaking, it collects fo much ſand, mud. &c. 
that it, by-no means, anſwers the great end del:gned by its 
conſtruction. 

In 1763 a fine large Spaniſh ſhip, built of mahogany and 
cedar, called the San [+ Dn was wrecked at a ſmall] diſtance 
from Ramſgate, and her rich lading, amounting to upwards of 
ſeventy thouſand pounds, entirely loſt. It is likewiſe neceſſary 
that we ſhould take notice of an occurrence that happened here 
in the year 1764. During thoſe rains which generally ſucceed 
the ſummer ſolſtice, a gentieman went to take a walk along the 


ſeventy feet high. He had only walked a few minutes, when he 


utmoſt precipitation, not knowing but that it was an earthquake; 
but when his fears had ſubſided, and the ſea had retreated, ſo that 
it was low water, he went with ſome of his friends in order to 
make what diſcoveries they could ; and, at the bottom of the 
cliff, they found ſeven graves, about twelve feet deep in chalk, 


determined. 


M1xSTER, is alſo in the Iſle of Thanet about three miles and 
a half from Sandwich. In this place Egbert the Great founded 
a religious houſe for nuns, and endowed it with many valuable 
privileges; but when the Danes landed on this coaſt, they mur- 
dered all the prieſts, and having raviſhed the nuns, ſet fire to the 
houſe, and left it in aſhes. Its revenues were afterwards granted 
to the monks of the convent of St. Auſtin at Canterbury, who 
remained in poſſeſſion of them till the general diſſolution of reli- 
gious houſes. | | | 
There is a very extenſive proſpect from an eminence in the 
pariſh of Minſter, where the ſpectator bcholds all the lile of 
I hanet, the mouth of the Thames, the low country in Eaſt 


Kent, the Downs, Deal, Richborough-Caltle, Canterbury-Cathe- 


Some time in the reign of Charles I. when the book of ſports 
was authorifed by royal proclamation, a farmer ordered his ſer- 


Vants to go to work on a holiday, and they conſidering this as an 


hardſhip, were determined in revenge to break the plough. But 
whilſt they were endeax ouring to accompliſh their ſcheme, the 
plough ſtruck againſt an urn or pot made of earth, which was 
llled with Roman ſilver coins. | : 

Many of theſe are now in the libraries of the curious, and they 


ſcemed to be of the latter emperors, as one of them was fo 
Jegible as to contain the words, OE 


Iur. I. AuR EIL. Vervs. auc. 


The reverſe of this coin was no leſs remarkable, as it had the 
reprctentation of a lady dreſſed in à lon 
globe in her right hand 
lolowing infcription, 


robe ol itate, with a 
„ and a COrnucopia in her left, with the 


PrxOv. Don. T. P. II. Cos. II. 


The vulgar people, becauſe of the mnt; 
theſe coins, called them bald-pates ; but every perſon who is ac- 
quainted with medals muſt know, that the inſcription pr. wes them 
to have been ſtruck whillt the emperor - Lucius Aurelius Verus 
was at the head of the Roman empire, as his face is re reſented 
in the ſame manner as he is deſcribed by Herodian, f 

North-Eaſt from Minſter, toyards the ſea-coaſt 
— St. PETER's, a ſmall village. The church is a moſt elegant 

ructure, and the tower has an excellent ting of ſix bells. 


No. 3. 


lated appearance of 


, is the pariſh 


The tower ſerves as a ſea mark, and the proſpect from it is both 
ſurpriſing and delightful. The church ſtands near the ſea ; and 
the whole pariſh is under the government of the lord-warden of 
the Cinque Ports. In former times, at a place called Bradſtow, 
a little Eaſtward of the church, there was near to a ſtone arch 
now ſtanding, large gates, with a port-cullis, in order to pre- 
vent pirates and free-booters from landing, who often infeſted 
the coaſt, and plundered the inhabitants. 
Charles II. being on a party of pleaſure to Dover, was 
driven by ſtreſs of weather, on the 13th of June 1683, to- 
gether with the duke of York, into a port of a ſmall village, 
called Bartlem-Gate, and in memory of that event, his majeſty 
ordered it to be called KinG's-GarTe, which name it retains to 
this day, and is now inhabited by fiſhermen. At this place near 
a ſmall bay, is the delightful and elegant ſeat of the honourable 
Charles Fox, eſq; and built by his father lord Holland. It is 
intended to reſemble an Italian villa; but more particularly that 
of Tully's Formian Villa, on the coaſt of the bay of Baiæ, near 
the city of Puzzolo. It is a large and elegant ſtructure, con- 
tains ſome very noble apartments, is adorned with a great num- 
ber of fine antique ſtatues, buſtos, baſſo relievos, &c. and 
at the ſame time, from itſelf as well as the ſurrounding buildings, 
poſſeſſes a ſingularity which baffles all deſcription. 
I To the left of Margate, between North-Down and King's- 
Gate, are Hackendown Banks, two tumuli or barrows of earth, 
which mark the [pot whereon a bloody battle was fought be- 
tween the Danes and Saxons in the year 853, and where, on 
digging, regular graves with ſkeletons, urns, &c. &c. have been 
| found. To perpetuate the memory of this action, the late lord 
Holland erected a monument with proper inſcriptions: | | 
At about the diſtance of halt a mile from King's-Gate, 1s the 
extreme point of the North-Foreland, which is the extremity of 
Eat England. This cape projects a great way into the ſca in 
the form of a baſtion; and a line drawn from hence due North 
to the Naſe in Efſex, may be ſaid to form the mouth of the 
river Thames and the port of London. On the point, in the 
year 1683 was erected a ſtrong octagon flint building, on whoſe 
top a large fire of coals is kept blazing all night as a guide for 
ſhips ſailing near the coaſt. It was built by an act of parlia- 
ment, and is ſupported by a tax of two-pence per ton on every 
Britiſh ſhip. failing palt it, and four-pence from all thoſe of 
foreigners. _ | . 

STONAR, a ſmall village on this coaſt, is celebrated for being 
the burial place of that gallant Britiſh hero, Vortimer, who 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his bravery in many battles againſt the 
Saxons ; and when he died, ordered his body to be depoſited in 
this place, that, upon the mention of his name, thoſe barbarians 
might be intimidated from landing on the coaſt. | 

MARGATE, appertains as a member to the port of Dover. 
It is on the North fide of the Iſle of Thanet, at the diſtance of 
twenty-two miles from the port of Dover, fifteen from Canterbury, 
and ſeventy-two from London. This town of late years, has 
been in great repute, on account of the number of people wha 
reſort thither to bathe in the ſalt water. It was formerly called 
St. John's, from its church being dedicated. to that apoſtle. . 
It is an ancient Gothic ſtructure built of Hints, and faced with 
ſtone, ſo that it has a very groteſque appearance. The church 
has three chancels, and in them were three altars in the times of 
Popery, much frequented by the devotees. The tower is built 
on the Weſt end of the North iſle, being a ſquare low editice, 
but contains a ring of five of the largeſt bells in the ifland. 

In former times, the prieſts belonging to this place carried on 
a very lucrative trade in making Agnus Dei's wax-candles, and 
other Popiſh trumpery, which brought them conſiderable ſums 
of money; for there is no doubt but the ſame ingenious monks, 
who can by mumbling a few words in Latin, turn a wafer into 
the body and blood of Chriſt, can give any virtue whatever to a 
piece of wax. 

During the ſummer ſeaſon this town is full of all ſorts of 
people, whoſe circumſtances will permit them to ſpend money, 
and whoſe health requires bathing for its ſupport. There is a 
large ſtreet above half a mile in length, wherein are ſome good 
houſes let in lodgings, by which conſiderable ſums are ſpent in 
the town; and ſince the beginning of the year 1771, ſeveral 
pieces of ground have been let on building leates, and they have 
erected handſome houſes to accommodate the company. The 

new ſquare is large, and contains many handſome. buildings, 
belides the aſſembly- room, which is one of the largeſt in England. 
It is an admirable fabric, and fronts the ſea, The ball-room, 
which is finely ornamented, is eighty-ſeven feet in length, and 
torty-three in breadth. The ſpacious apartments for tea and cards 
are adjoining, above which there is a flight of bed-chambers ; 
the ground-Hoor conſiſts of a billiard-room, and a capacious 
apartment for public entertainments, which are conducted by a 
maſter of the ceremonies. The tavern in the new ſquare, and 
the new inn by the water-ſide, are clegant houſes of public 
reception; the latter contains two elegant hot ſalt-water baths. 
The lodging-houſes, in general, are good, and the rooms con- 
venient. There are many decent boarding-houſes, kept b 
reputable people, for the accommodation of ſuch as do not chooſe 
to keep a table of their own. * The bathing-rooms are excellently 
well calculated for their intended purpoics ; here ſea-water is 
| drank, and guides attend. There are lcycu of thele rooms, and 


about 
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about thirty machines are uſed for bathing at the time of high 
water. Theſe machines are ſimple, ſafe, convenient, and pri- 


vate, as the perſon who bathes cannot be ſeen. The company, 


after bathing, waik in the new ſquare, the rope-walk, or the 
fort; or, when the tide is at ebb, on the ſands. In fine weather 
many go in boats to viſit the ſhips that ride at anchor in the 
road, or for the diverſion of fiſhing. 

Here alſo is a theatre, in which a company of comedians 
perform three times in the week, The poſt goes to and from 
London daily. Proviſions, in general, are good, and the price 
moderate. There are teveral hoys, or ſloops, from eighty to 


an hundred tons burthen, which fail hither in alternate weeks; 


they leave London on Wedneſday or Thurſday, and Margate 
on Friday or Saturday. By means of thele hoys Margate is 
lentifully ſupplied with proviſions; and all kinds of goods. 
They ſometimes bring ſixty or ſeventy paſſengers, who pay only 
2s. 6d. for the patlage. The ſtation of the hovs at London is 
at Wool-Key, near the Cuſtom-Houſe. Beſides the hoys, a 
yacht has been fitted up for the reception of paſſengers, who 
pay no more than 2s. 6d. each; but if any ſelect company 
chooſe it, they may hire the beſt cabin. The patlage depends 
on the wind and tide, and is ſometimes made in eight or ten 
hours, and at other times in three days. Thoſe who dread 
going by ſea, may go by land carriage, as two machines run 
every day to Canterbury to meet the coaches which come in 
there from London. | 

In the year 1763, during the dreadful ſtorm on this coaſt, the 
ſea overfiowed the pier, and threw down the guns mounted. for 
the defence of the harbour; but that loſs was toon made good. 

In the year 853, when the Dances landed on this coaſt, the 
Engliſh oppoſed them with great bravery, and a bloody battle 


was fought at a place called Hackendown, 1. e. the ficld of 


Battle Axes, about two miles from Margate; and in 1743 many 
bones were dug out, which ſeemed as freſh as if they had but 
laid a ſew days, but when touched they montdered into duſt. 
RecLUVER (or Reculver) eight miles North-Eaſt from Can- 
terbury, joins to the fea at the mouth of the river Genlad ; and 
has a church with two pyramidical ſpires, uſed as ſca-marks 
for thips between the Iſle of Sheppey and the North-Foreland. 
But the fea has gained fo much on this town, that there are but 
tew houfes left, and above ſixty years ago, its church was in 
ſuch danger, that men were almoſt continually employed to 
make good the walls or banks. It is faid the emperor Severus 
built a caſtle here, during the time he was in Britain. Whatever 
truth may be in this, certain it is, that many Roman veſſels 
have been dug up near it, beides bracelets and coins. 
the Saxon kings had a palace here, of which part of a wall ſtill 
remains; and about the middle of the ſeventh century a monaſtery 
was founded, which was afterwards annexed to. the. abbey of 


Chriſt-Church in Canterbury, but the church remained colle- 


giate, having a dean and canons many years afterwards. 

_ FEVERSHAM is a large fine town, having one long and broad 
ſtreet, with a good market-houſe, where the market is kept on 
Wedneſdays and Saturdays; and there are two annual fairs of 
ten days each, namely, on February the 25th, and on Auguſt 
the 22d. It is a place of great antiquity, having been a royal 
demeſne in the beginning of the ninth century. In the year 


oz king Ethelſtan held a wittenagemote, or parliament, here, 


and enacted ſeveral laws, © hence it was called the king's little 
town ;” and king Stephen, together with his wife Matilda, and 
his fon Euſtace, all lie buried in the chancel of ts ſtately abbey, 
that edihce being founded and endowed by the king, and re- 
mained till the general diſſolution, when its revenues amounted 
to 2861. 128. 6d. Several parts of it, particularly two gate- 
houſes, are ſtill remaining, 95 

This town, ſituated on the branch of the Medway, called 
the Swale, and an appendage to the Cinque Port of Dover, is 


well peopled, and in a flouriſhing ſtate, being in the neighbour- 


hood of one of the belt parts of Kent, and having a commo- 


dious creck to bring in, or carry out, their goods; but many 


of the inhabitants have carried on the ſmuggling trade tor years, 
for which this creck hes very convenient. 

Its government is veſted in a mayor, jurats, and common-coun- 
cil, and is diſtant from London forty-eight miles. The fiſhermen 
here have a good cuſtom : they will admit no one to take out 
his freedom, unleſs Le be a married man. They have alſo a 
law among themſelves, by which they are reſtrained from 
bringing oyſters into the town but at certain times, and in 
Iintted quantities; fo that it is impoſſible to get any oyſters there, 
but at particular times. 

In the year 1754, the nave or body of the old church being 
found to be in a very hazardous ſtate, a new and handſome one 
has been built, under the direction of Mr. Dance, which, 
with its fine organ, &c. coſt upwards of 3000l. 

It was at the mouth of this Swale, namely, at Shellneſs, fo 
called from the abundance of | oviter-ſhells always lying there, 
that the ſmack in which the late king James II. embarked for 
his eſcape into France, ran on ſhore, and being boarded by the 
tiſhermen, the king was taken priſoner; the fiſhermen and 
rabble treated him, even after they were told who he was, with 
the utmoſt indecency, uſing his majeſty with ſuch perſonal 
intgnity, and ſearching him in ſo rude a manner, that the king 
laid, „ he was never more apptchenſive of lokng his life than 


One of 


— 


were the relics of a human body, 


at that time.” He was afterwards carried by them up to the 
town, where he was not more nobly treated for ſome time, 
till certain neighbouring gentlemen of the county came in, 
who underſtood their duty better, by whom he was preſerved 
from further violence, till coaches and a guard came from 
London, by order of the prince of Orange, to conduct him 
with ſafety to London. | 
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From this Eaſt-Swale, particularly from the three towns, 
Qucenborough, Milton, and Feverſham, Billingſgate is ſupplied 
with ſeveral forts of fiſh ; but particularly with the belt and 


largeſt oyſters, ſuch as ſome call itewing, others Milton oyſters ; 


as they are from the Eſſex ſide with a ſmaller as well as with 
a greater fort, called Walflect. 

Before we quit Feverſham, it is neceſſary to mention that 
the royal powder-milts are ſituated in this town: great quan- 
tities of powder are here made for the uſe of government, and 
afterwards ſent to Purtleet to be proved. Formerly the method 
of drying gunpowder was exceedingly difficult and dangerous, 
as it was dried by the means of fire; but at preſent it is per- 


fectly ſafe and eaſy, as it is now dried by means of the ſteam 


of water, which paſſes from a copper at a great diſtance through 
a tube, and ſpreads itſelf beneath a large plate of copper on 
which the powder is placed, the heat being regulated by a ther- 
mometer, and increated or diminithed by flues, which may be 
opened or {hut as occaſion requires. Thus the lives of the men 
are ſecure, a powder better, more equally dried, and of a more 
durable dryneſs, is obtained in a muca ſhorter time, and fewer 
hands are required to attend the operation. This beneficial new 
diſcovery of drying gunpowder by ſteam was made by D. L. 
Meyer, an ingeatons Swedith gentleman, who perſonally in- 


| ſnected the new building erected for the purpoſe, and tried many 


Ci:70uS experiments in the drying, by the immediate order of 
lord viſceunt Fownſhend, and the other members of the honour- 
able Board of Ordnance. : 
From Feveriham the road extends South-Eaſt to Canterbury, 
on cach tide of which are ſeveral agreeable villages, particularly 


_ DavixcToOxs, where there was a convent of black nuns, - 


who had great {alaries, their revenues at the diſſolution amount- 
ing to gl. annually. 


Henry III. in 1235, founded an hoſpital at) Ofpring, near 


Feverſham, for monks of the holy croſs ; but it fell to decay 
long before the diilolution, and Dr. Fither, biſhop of Rocheſter, 


procured a grant of it for the uſe of St. John's college, at 
Cambridge. | | | | 
|  THROWLEY and BADLESMERE, two other villages, are only 
remarkable, for that at the firſt there was a priory of alien 


monks, which being diffolved in the reign of Henry VI. its 
lands were given to the abbey of Sion in Middleſex ; and at the 
latter, Edward TI. formed a defign of building a fine abbey, 
but the troubles in that prince's reign defeated his intention. 
The pariſh church is a large Gothic ſtructure. 5 

STURRY, on the river Stour, is not remarkable for any thing 
in ancient times; but in 1755, while ſome men were digging 
in a held, they {truck againſt a large flat ſtone, about five feet 
beneath the ſurface of the earth, which having been removed, 
they found under it a ſtone coffin, encloſing one of lead, in which 
From ſeveral things found 
in the cothn, belides the ſkeleton, it was ſuppoſed to have con- 
tained the aſhes of one of the Daniſh generals, who was {lain in 
an engagement near this place. | | 5 

FoRDWICH is ſubject to the town of Sandwich. It is a place 
of great antiquity, and had formerly barans of its own; but at 
preſent it is governed by a mayor and jurats. 

WixGHnam, or Wickham, is a village where, in the reign 
of Edward I. John de Peckham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
founded a priory for ſecular canons, which remained till the 
general diſſolution of the monaſteries, when its revenues were 
valued at eighty-four pounds per annum. 

CHARTHAu, on the banks of the Stour, is a village where, 
in 1668, as fome people were digging, in order to Gr a well, 
they found a great number of petrihed bones, of a very large 
ſize, and far beyond the common ſtandard ; but having laid to 
many years in che earth, no certain notion could be formed, 
whether they really belonged to the human ſpecies or not. 

CHILHAM is ſaid to be the place where Julius Cæſar encamped 
the day after he firſt landed in Britain. | 

HACKINGTON is a village where archbiſhop Baldwin began 
a collegiate church, towards the latter end of the reign of Henry 
II. but the monks of Canterbury being afraid that it might 
interfere with their own intereſt, they ſent one of their body to 
Rome to petition the pope for a mandate to get it ſuppreſſed, 
and the papal decree being iſſued, the prelate was obliged to 
deſiſt. | 

Wyre, an ancient town on the Stour, 57 miles from London, 
is mentioned in doomfſday-book as belonging to the crown. 


The Conqueror gave it to Battel-Abbey ; and in the reign of 


Henry VI. John Kemp, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and chan- 
cellor of England, founded and endowed a collegiate church in 

the town, for the uſe of ſecular canons. x 
The Stour is navigable up to the town, and the place is plea- 
ſantly fituated. There is a charity-ſchool, founded and en- 
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dowed by a benevolent lady; and on Thurſday there 15 a weekly 
market, where all forts of proviſions are in great plenty. 

ASH FOKD, a Corporate town, ſtars on the great road, upon 
the river Stour. It is a pretty well-built market-town, With 
ſeveral genicel families in it. The church IS large, and was 
formerly collegiate: they hold pleas for auy thing not exceeding 
twenty marks. Near this town is an ancient ſeat of the Tuſton 
family, called Hothfield, which is large, but ſituated in a low 
marſhy foil, that renders it unhealthy ; and not far from hence 
js Eaftwe!l, the houſe and very extenſive park of the carl of 
Wincheliea. The weckly market is on Tueſday, and its dil- 
tance frei London fifty-leven miles. FER 

Lrvfa is a ſmall village, about nine miles South-Eaſt of 

Jaidſtone. | 
Ck : a 15 ; formerly belonged to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
but was alicnated in the time of Cranmer. | 


{ 
BirHERSDEN is a ſmall village, where a chauntry for ſecular 


4 ” . — * 2 * . : I 
priclis was ſounded in the reign of Henry VI. by Sir Richard 
Lovelace ; of which no remains are viſtble. : 

Lz:xyamis pleaſantly ſituated on a ſmall ſtream called the 
Len, from which it receives its name; but 1s a poor contempti- 
ler's notice, only 
that in the pariſh church is a monument to the memory of 
Robert Thompſon, who was grandion to Mary Honeywood, a 
very religious lady, and the inicription imports that at the time 
of her deceaſe, the deſcendants of her body amounted to 367, 
viz. 16 children, 114 grard-children, 228 great grand-children, 
and ꝙ in the fourth generation. There is a weekly market on 
Tuciday, and the diſtance from London is 47 miles. 


SMARDEN was a place of great antiquity before the conqueſt, 


but now is reduced ſo low, that it has neither market nor fair. 
It was anciently a manor belonging to the a:chbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, but alienated many years ſince. | | | 
ULcoMBE had formerly a collegiate church, but it is now a 
reQory in the giſt of the crown. | 
MATTENDEN is a village where one fir Robert de Rockeſly, 
in the rcign of Henry III. founded and endowed a priory for 


Trinitarian monks, which remained till the general diſſolution 


Wesr-MAaLL1xG, called by ſome authors 'Town-Malling, 


is a place of conſiderable antiquity, Weſt of the Medway. It 
is built in a pleaſant ſituation, which induced Gundulph, biſhop 


of Rocheſter, in the reign of William the Conqueror, to found 
an abbey here of nuns of the Benedictine order, into which 


many of the young ladies in the neighbourhood retired to take 


on the veil. It continued to flouriſh till the diſſolution of abbics, 
when its annual revenues amounted to 2451. Great part of the 
walls of this ſtately edifice are ſtill ſtanding, and, from its whole 
appzarance, it muſt have been a work erected at a great expence. 
The town is now falling to decay, but it has ſtill a weekly mar- 
ket on Saturdays, and is diſtant from London 29 miles. 

John Colepepper founded a houſe for Knights Templars, at a 


village in the neighbourhood of this town, called WrsT-PECK- 


HAM ; but that order having been ſuppreſſed in the reign of 

Edward II. it was given to the hoſpitallers, though none of its 

ruins are now to be ſeen. © | 
WroTHAM is an ancient town, as appears from its being 


mentioned in doomſday-book, and ou by the Conqueror to 


the archbiſhops of Canterbury, who had a palace here ; bur in 
the reign of Edward III. it was pulled down, and another 
erected at Maidſtone. It is a ſmall town, but the church is a 


venerable Gothic {truQure, and in it are a great number of ſtalls, 


which belonged to ſuch of the dignified clergy as attended the 
archbiſhop on his viſitation; Several pieces of antiquity have 
becn found near this place, particularly ſome military weapons. 
The weekly market is on Tueſdays, and the diſtance from 


London twent y-four miles. | 


SEVENOKE, or SEVEN-OAKS (commonly called Sennock) 


near the river Darent, is a great thoroughfare in the road to 
Rye, and twenty-four miles 5 London. It derived its name 
from ſeven very high oaks near it, when firſt built, but which 
have been long ſince cut down. It has a market on Saturdav, 
and two fairs, on July 10 and October 12. : 
In the reign of __ V. one fir John Sevenoke, lord-mayor 


_of London, and former y a poor foundling, brought up by the 


benevolence of the people, built an hoſpital for the ſupport of 
aged Perſons, and a free-ſchool for the education of the youth 
ot this town, in gratitude for the favours ſhewed him by che 
inhabitants. 

In the troubleſome rei 
{ſpirited up on k Cade 
and directed him to aſſume the — of om ene wr 
the crown of England. This impoſtor, having muſtered his 
army, was met at this place by fir Humphrey Stafford, com- 
mander of the king's forces; but the royal army was obliged to 
retire to London, to which city they were followed by che rebels 
where Cade was ſlain, and his followers diſperſed. RY 

In the reign of Henry VIII. the hoſpital received conſiderable 
benefactions, and in the reign of queen Elizabeth, that learned 
Princeſs augmented the revenues of the ſchool, and it is now 
Called by her name. In 1727, the whole being in a ruinous 


condition, was pulled down, and rebuilt in a very handſome 
manner. 


: n of H VI. Richard, duke 
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Sevencke is at preſent a flourithing place, many fk wearers 
are employed in it, but none of the houſes have ary ching wor- 
thy of a travciicr's notice. It is governed by a warden, and 
four aſſiſtants; and the ſtyle of the corporation is, The wardens 


and aſſiſtants of the town and pariſh of Sevenoke, and of queen 


Elzabeth's free-ſchoovt, This liberty has no court of record 
for picas, but claims part of Kemſing, part of Lighe near 
Tunbridge, part of Seal, and part of Speldberſt; and the ſheriff 
directs his warrants to the bailiff of the liberty of Screnoke. 


of his grace the duke of Dorſet, where the park and gardens are 
laid out in che mvit elegant manner. 

WesSTERHAM is a ſmall market-town, but well-huilt and 
populous, and ncar it is a fine ſeat belonging to the earl of Jer- 
fey. The town is in a rural fination, but does not contain 
any thing remarkable. It has a weekly market on Wedneſdays, 
and is dinlant from London twenty-one miles. 

Maibsroxt, the county town, is pleaſantly ſituated on the 
river Medway, 10. miles South-Ealt of Rochelter, and 36 from 
London. This town is a peculiar of the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, who is the proper incumbent, and puts in a curate to 
officiate fer him. The archbiſhop had a palace here, now be- 
longing to lord Romney, which is cteemed very ancient, to 
which there is a chapel belonging. The architecture is Gothic, 
but good of the kind; and ſome parts of it hate been repaired 
alter the modern manner. | was a Roman ſtation, 
named Vagniacæ. or Madviacæ, from the Britiſh word Mzdwzg, 
the meadows on the river Vaga, which are here beautiful. - The 
archiepiſcopal palace was founded ä an U Ford; and finiſhed 
by Simon Ip. r hotpital was erected by arch- 
biſhop Bomface, and a charity by Thomas Arundel, now the 
free-1chool. About the year 1720, ſeveral canes were dug up, 
made of hollowed trees, in the marſhes of the river Medway, 
above Maivit-ne.. In the lands of Dr. Dodd, at Addingtcn, 
near Mailing, n the year 1720, a Britiſh coin of electrum, a 
mixed metal of gold aud {:]ver, was found in the foundation of 
a ſtone wall: the convex fide was plain; on the concave . was a 
Britiſh horſe, rude enough. Is 

The affizes are generally held here, and always the county 
elections. Tt is governed by a mayor and tyche jurats, and 
returns two members. to parliament. 5 . 

Nennius, who wrote about the ninth century, calls Maid- 
ſtone the third conſiderable city in Britain, before the arrival of 
the Saxons ;_ and it appears from doomſday-book to have been 
a borough by preſcription, although it did not ſend repreſentatives 
to parliament tili che reign of queen Elizabeth, when it received 
2 Charter of incorporation to be governed by a mayor, aſliſted 
by twelve of the principal inhabitants. 

This town has a handlome ſtone bridge over the Medway, 
na1ioable for veſſels of ſixty tons burden; and proviſions of all 
lorts being in great plenty, upon the whole it is in a flouriſhing 


| 

| 
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At Knowle, in the neighbourhood of Sevenoke, is the fine {eat 


Ld 


1 ſtate; | 


Here is a well endowed free-ſchool, ſupported by the rents 
of an ancient priory, and four charity- ſchools for poor children 
of both ſexes. Great quantities of fine thread are manufactured 
here, and eſteemed equal to any in England; and, beſides the 
hops which they fend to London, their orchards produce great 
numbers of cherries. The weekly market on "Tueſday is reck- 
ned the belt frequeuted of any in the county, and, as at Can- 
terbury, it is toll free for hops. „„ 

When the foreign Proteſtants ſound ſhelter in England, 
many of them ſettled. at Maidſtone, where they carried on their 
trade; and there being a manutactory at the time of the refor- 
mation, and hops plamed ai that pericd, the following diſtich 
was often repcated: 


bays, and beer, 


* 


40 Hops, ref. wrmation, 


* * 92 . * 1 % ? > p * * P * » 
«:(Cac into England all in a year. 


After the concluſion of rhe peace in 1762, the county of Kent 
was infeſted by a tet of daring ullains, who robbed wherever 
they came, ſo that few people were fate, either in their own 
houſes, or on the highways, but in the year 1765, the greateſt 
part of them were apprehended, and being tried at Maidſtone, 
were found guilty, and received ſentence of death.....L he ho- 
nourable baron Smythe, who fat as judge at the crown bar, 
whoſe great humanity and tendernets are well known, found 
it abſclutely neceſſary, for the good of the community, to order 
ſeven of them tor execuuon ; but before the judgment could 
be executed, the villains, having procured weapons and files, 
cut off their feiters, and ſeizing the turnkeys, ruſhed into the 
lodge, and barbarouſly murdered Mr. Stephens, the Keeper, 
aſter which itey made their eſcape. The whole place being 
alarmed, an expres was ſent to the commanding officer at 
Chatham, who ordered a Cctachment of the military in purſuit 
of them, who: overtook them at Serenoke. Two of them, 
Italians, were ſhut dead, but the others made their eſcape, 
although they were ſoon after taken and lodged in diflerent 
On the firit of Michaelmas term they were brought 
[ by write ! haben: corpus into the court ot Ning's-Bench, where 


an 
| JOS. 


their perſonal identity being proved, a warrant was made out for 


their excention, aud they fuftercd at Nlaidſtone a few days after. 
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IRR << 152 | Between Dartford and Northfleet is II Hithe .........-... 69 family ; and near Hithe is Oſten- 
Northfleet -..- --- 21 Ingres, a ſeat bclonging to alder- hanger-Park. 
Chalk-Street 24 man Kirkman. — eg 
in 27 | Near Erith is the ſeat of fir Sampſon ¶ London to Aſhford. 
SE: 2: Gideon, the late lord Baltimore's; 
( IN 30 and Blackhcath and its neighbour- To Kingidown 5 OE | 1 
— . --}- - 31 - hood abound with elegant ſtruc- I Wrotham 24: The Grange, belonging to ſir 
Raynham .'- <..:-. - 34 tutes. „ 25: Charles W hitworth. 
Newington-Street . | 37 Royal Oak... | 20; | Bradborn, the icat of fir Roger 
Key-Stet....-.|438 A 301 Iwiſden. | 
Sittingbourn 401 Maidſtone 1 | | 
c 417 Z 35 Allington-Caſtle. 
Radficld- Street. | 43 Harsm am 43 | Mote-Park, belonging to Lord 
Green- Street 43? Sandway. -.-<..;...- < 45 Romney, with many others. 
6. OOO 47 Heathheld ...-....; „„ | 
Bocton-Street. . . . . | 503 Aihford ...-...-- | 55 | Near Aſhford is the ancient ſeat of 
Bleane-Flill -........ 512 | | - the Tuſton family, called Hoth- I 
Harbledown ...--| 55 | A ſeat of general Belford's. By Kingſdown . held ; and not far from hence is | 
| Canterbury: -.--.-<. 56 | Beverly-Park, a feat belonging to] From Loudon to Eaſtwell, the ſeat and very ex- 
Tec. 58 | fir Edward Hales. Wrotham 24: | tenlive park of the earl of Win- 
Up-Street--..- ..-- . | 023 „ | To Weſt-Malling | 29: chelſea. 
EEE nes 64+ | Seat of fir Horatio Mann. | It from Wrotham to | 
es 68z | Den-Hill, the ſeat of James Moſs, [| Offamis 33 miles, 
— 72 eſq; | and, conſequently 
— — — — the laſt place is C. 
From Canterbury to from London 28 | 
Dover. | — — | 
3 | From London to North-Weſt of Newenden is the 
| To Canterbury | 56 In this road you are preſented with Newenden. | | ſeat and park of the duke of St. 
A Foa view of many beautiful manſions, | - Alban's. | 
Barham- Down. | 617 to enumerate which, would far ex-j| To Lewiſham....| 51 | 
Halfway-Huuſe. . . | 64 cced the liinits of this ſmall ſpace. Southend ...... ---| 72 | A ſeat of Mr. Flower's. 
Laden . 67 | | | „ 92 | Biſhop of Rocheſter's ſeat. | 
Yowil-Gare: - .-.-. 69 Maſon's-Hill .. . . | 102 | Hayes, the ſeat of the late earl of 
A 70 F arnborou gu 14 -hatham. | | | 
ER EEE, 711 Maram's-Court ; | 1 
| TAE — ——ůů Hill a . Montreal, the ſeat of Lord Am- 
From London to River head. 213 herſt. | 
Deal. | 1 55 Seven- Oaks 231] Kippington, belonging to fir 
| | Among ſeveral other very fine pieces I Tunbridge... -. 30 Chartes Farnaby; and Knowle- 
To Canterbury 56 of architecture, are Woodgate. ..-.-- 34 | Place, the ſeat of the duke of 
Littlebourn 5901 Lee, the ſeat of Thomas Barret, eſq; I Kipping-Croſs . | 36 Dorſet. 
Wingbham 62 | King's-Gate, the feat of the honour- Lyndbridge . | 38 | Bay-Hall, a ſeat of the Amherſt's. 
D able Charles Fox, and the late lord || Stonecrouch .... 43 | A modern ſeat, erected by the late 
Sandwich 7 Holland. Seacock-Heath.... | 46 | John Baker, eſq; . 
n 7: Highſtreet --.... 47 | Eltord, the Boy's tamily. | 
— — — 5 48 | Tongs, W. Jenkins, eſq; beſides 
From London to | | Field-Green....... 50 ſeveral others, which cannot be 
Hithe. This neighbourhood is richly adorned I Cobeech-Green . | 52 included in this liſt. 
with gentlemen's ſeats. Newenden 532 
TSL 6 | Leigh Place, belonging to the Flud- 
—— if < 8 er's. From London to | 
Satithend --...... 9 | Sir John Shaw's ſeat. | New Romney. * * It is to be obſerved, that in 
Foot s- Cray 12 | Foot's-Cray-Place, belonging to Ben- }} — general, and as near as paſſible, the 
Birchen wood 14 jamin Harence, eſq; with feveral]] To Woodgate as names of the ſeats are put ofpsſite ts 
Farningham. .. ... 13 others, equally grand, noble, and above 34 | the places to which they are neareſt, 
Kingſdown ......| 21z| baautiful. LD Goudhurſt 43 | and thsſe that are not mentioned here 
Trete 26! Tenterden ----- --- 55 | will be found in the bedy of the work. 
Addington .....-. 28 Reding-Strect 58 
3 313 Appledore 61 | 
Aylesford . ... .... 331 | Seat of the earl of Aylesford. Old Romney Mill. | 67 
Allington-...-.<--;| 35+ | New Romney ..-. | 70 
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34 THE NEW AND COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


In the reign of Edward I. fir Stephen de Pencheſter built a large | 
caltle at a village called Allington, near Maiditone, and from 
the remains of the walls it appears to have been a place of 2 
ſtrength. Several curioſities have been dug up near Maiditone, 


particularly at a village called Hunton, where, in 1683, whilſt 


ſome labourers were digging, they diſcovered a.ſtratum of ſhells 
many yards in len 


h. 
LEeDs, Eaſt of Maidſtone, had a caſtle, as alſo a priory for | 


black canons, which remained till the diſſolution. 

AYLESFORD, on the Medway, is at preſent little better than 
a village. The church is a venerable Gothic ſtructure, and near 
t-wns formerly a priory of Carmelites, founded in the reign 
of Henry III. which remained till the diſſolution of monaſteries, 
when it came into the poſſeſſion of the Sydney family, and they 
erected an hoſpital on the ſpot for ſix poor people, who have 
each an allowance of ten pounds per annum. 

On a riſing ground, within a mile and a half of Aylesford, 
is an antiquity, vulgarly called Kettſcotty-Houſe, contiſting of 
four great ſtones, of that kind called Kentiſh-Rag, and then 
deemed the tomb of Catigarn, brother of Vortigern, king of 
the Britons, lain in battle, and there buried. his ancient 
remain is ſituated about a quarter of a mile to the right of the 
greens road leading from Rocheſter to Maidſtone ; two of theſe 
{tones are ſet parallel; a third at the Weſt-end, perpendicular 
to theſe two, and cloſing the end; the fourth, which is the 
Largeſt, 1s laid tranſverſely over, but neither mortiſed, nor pa- 
rallel to the horizon, but reclines towards the Weſt, in an angle 
of nine degrees. Perhaps the Eaſt-end, now open, was for- 
merly cloſed, as at about ſeventy yards to the N. W. lies 
another large ſtone of the ſame ſort and form. 
 SITTINGBOURNE, one mile from Milton, and forty-one 
from London, is a great thoroughfare from Rocheſter to Can- 
terbury, and, though an ancient town, depends ſolely upon money 
ſpent by travellers. It has many convenient inns; at one of 
which, namely, the Red-Lion, one Mr. Norwood treated 
Henry V. and his retinue, at his return from France, when 
wine was two-pence a quart, and every thing elſe ſo cheap, that 
the whole fea(t coſt but nine ſhillings and ninepence. In the 
reign of Elizabeth, this town was made a corporation : it has 
fairs on Whit-Monday and October the 1oth. Here is a ſmall 
charity-ſchool ; and juſt by are the ruins of a fortification, called 
Bavard's-Caſtle, raiſed by king Alfred, when in purſuit of 


Haſtings, the Dane. 


BoxLEY is a ſmall village, but celebrated in the hiſtory of 


this kingdom for the following piece of craft: In the my of 


king Stephen a monaſtery was founded here for monks of the 
Ciſtertian order, and endowed with lands to a conſiderable value, 
of which it remained poſſeſſed till the revolution. But what it 
was moſt noted for was a rood of grace, or an image of a faint 
called Rumbald, executed in ſo maſterly a manner, and fo con- 
trived, that by ſprings leading to an aperture in the wall, and 
pulled by a prieſt, concealed in a ſecret place behind, it moved 
its lips and eyes with ſigns of approbation or 1 juſt 

raud brought 
many ſums to the clergy; but when lord Cromwell was ap- 
pointed viſitor of the monaſteries, he brought the ſaint to London, 


and expoſed the cheat to the people at St. Paul's croſs, after 


which the image was deſtroyed. 
A BioGRAPHICAaL ACCOUNT OF THE MOST EMINENT MEN, 
WHO WERE BORN, AND THE MOST REMARKABLE, IN THIS 


| Thefirſt perſon whointroduced theart of printing into this iſland, 


was WiLLiam CaxTON. He was born in this county about 


the latter- end of the reign of Henry IV. and was bound appren- 
tice to a Mercer in London. Either prompted by curioſity or not 
liking his trade, he left his maſter, and went over to the Low 
Countries about the time that printing began to be practiſed at 
Haerlem, by Fauſtus, Guthenberg, and Schaeffar. 

Eager in the purſuit of knowledge, he aſſociated himſelf with 
theſe men, and ſoon acquired a knowledge of their art, which 
he brought into England about the beginning of the reign of 
Edward IV. and, as appears from ſeveral records, he ſet up a 


printing-houſe in Weſtminſter-Abbey. He lived afterwards in | 


different parts of London, and carried on his trade till the time 
of his death, which happened 1n the year 1491 

He was not only an ingenious man, but alſo a man of learning, 
as appears from his chronicle of England, which though not 
altogether purged from monkiſh fables, is yet worthy the peruſal 
of every man of letters. | 

Sir PIII SiDNEY was born at Penſhurſt in this county, in the 
year 1554, and named Philip in compliment to the king of Spain, 
then conſort to queen Mary. He received the firſt | omen. of 
his education at a free-ſchoal in Shrewſbury, and afterwards re- 
moved to Corpus-Chriſti-College, Oxford, where he completed 
his ſtudies. 

Having taken his degrees he went abroad, and travelled chiefly 
in France and Italy, where he learned to ſpeak the language of 
thoſe countries with the ſame facility as the natives. He was at 
Paris when the Proteſtants were moſt barbarouſly murdered in 
the reign of Charles IX. on which melancholy.occaſion he left 
France, and travelled into Germany, where he contracted an 
2 


was committed cloſe priſoner to the Tower. 


acquaintance with ſome of the moſt learned men in that age. 
Queen Elizabeth appointed him ambaſſador to the emperor of 
Germany, in which ſtation he continued for ſome years, and 
wh * himſelf with the greateſt honour and reputation. 

n 1579, he was one of thoſe who oppoſed the marriage be- 


tween Elizabeth and the duke of Anjou, for which he incurred 


the queen's diſpleaſure, and was obliged to retire from court. 
While he was in diſgrace he ſpent his time in writing that cele- 
brated work, called Arcadia, which he dedicated to his filter, the 
counteſs of Pembroke. Soon after this he regained the favour 
of the queen, and was employed in many offices, all which he 
diſcharged with tlic greateſt fidelity. His reputation was not 
confined to England, for he was celebrated all over Europe as 
the greateſt man of his time; and ſuch was his noble and gene- 
rous diſpoſition, that the diſtreſſed from all parts found in hum a 
protector. | | | 

His uncle the earl of Leiceſter, in 1586, being appointed to 
command the Engliſh forces, who were ſent to the relief of the 
Netherlands, fir Philip Sidney ferved under him with the 
parry bravery, and obtained the higheſt reputation both for 

is cov: age and h. manity; but in an engagement near Zutphen, 
his thigh was broke by a cannon ball, and he was obliged to be 


carried out of the feld. He languiſhed under his wound about 
three Wecks, when he expired with all the marks of piety and 


reſiggnation. His laſt words to his brother ſir Robert Sydne 
were, „ Love my memory, cheriſh my friends—their faith 
to me may afſure you they are honeſt : but above all, govern 
your will and aff-Ctions by the will and word of your Creator, 
in me beholding the end of this world with all its vanities.” 

Sir Philip Sidney was not only a great but a good man, and an 


excellent pattern for all thoſe who are deſirous of obtaining real 


honour. | | | 
The honourable RicHarD BOYLE was born in this county, 
in the year 1566. He received his firſt education at a private 
ſchool, and completed his ſtudies at Bennet's-College, Cambridge, 
Here he took up his degrees of maſter of arts, after which he 
entered himſelf a ſtudent in the Middle-Temple ; but his for- 


tune being ſmall, he left England, and went over to Dublin, at 


which time his whole wealth did not exceed fifty pounds. | 
After his arrival in Dublin he married a very rich heireſs ; but 
ſhe died in childbed before the expiration of the firſt year. The 


| great fortune he obtained with this lady enabled him to purchaſe | 


conſiderable lands in Munſter; on which ſome of the neighbour- 
ing gentry wrote to queen Elizabeth, intimating that Mr. Boyle 
could not have ſo much money unleſs he was ſupported by ſome 
foreign prince, and that he was certainly a ſpy employed by the 
—S AA 5 -: 

Being informed of the meaſures taken by his enemies, he re- 
ſolved to go to England, and convince the queen how unjuſtly 
he was accuſed ; but whilſt he was preparing to embark, the re- 
bellion broke out in Ireland, when all his eſtates were ſeiz ed 
and his whole property entirely deſtroyed. 5 

Reduced almoſt to a ſtate of indigence, he came over to Eng- 
land, and went to his chambers in the Temple, in order to knith 
his ſtudies in the law. He had been here but a ſhort time, when 
the earl of Eſſex was appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland; on 


| which occalion Mr. Boyle was recommended to him as one well 


acquainted with the ſtate of that kjngdom. But Mr. Wallop, 
treaſurer of Ireland, having a grudge againſt Mr. Boyle, repre- 
ſented him to the queen as an enemy to the government, and he 


However, this great mau was not without friends, and through 


| their intereſt he was examined in preſence of the queen, when 


his conduct appeared not only blameleſs, but even deſerving of 
the higheſt applauſe. In conſequence of this he was releaſed 
from his conhnement, and her majeſty ſent him to Ireland as 
ſecretary to the ear] of Eſſex, where he ſoon after married a 
ſecond lady poſſeſſed of a very conſiderable fortune. | 
James I. had created him earl of Cork, and on the acceſſion 
of Charles I. he was appointed one of the lords juſtices of Ire- 
land. Soon after this he was raifed to the dignity of lord high 


treaſurer of Ircland, when he took for his motto the following 


words, God's providence is my inheritance.” 

He enjoyed this high office during the remainder of his 
life, and died full of honours in 1642, in the ſeventy-ſixth year 
of his age. | 

Sir RiCHARD BAKER (ſo well known for his chronicle of the 
kings of England) was born at a ſmall village in Kent, in the 
year 1568, at which time his father was chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Having acquired a perfect knowledge of the Latin 
and Greek languages, he was entered a commoner in Hart- 
Hall, Oxford, where he ſpent three years in the ſtudy of logic 
and metaphyſics ; after which he removed to Gray's-Inn, in 
order to ſtudy the laws of his country. 

Having acquired a competent knowledge of the law, he went 
over to France, where he continued till the reign of James J. 
when he returned to England, and ſettled cate. x at Highgate. 

In 1620 he was appointed high ſheriff of the county of Oxford, 
but having married an heireſs in Shropſhire, he found her 
eſtate ſo involved in law-ſuits, that he was brought into innumer- 
able difkculties. To add to this, his natural generolity reduced 
him to become bound for ſome of his wife's relations, when he 
was taken in execution for debt, aud committed to the Fleet- 


Priſon, 
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embraced him with the moſt cordial affection, and immediately 


Aenra Ex (a lady well known in the literary world) 


1 | in the JI for which he appears to have had a natural talent. When the 
S A his the Sth of February, in the NI. __ 
| | Priſon, where he ended his days on 8 civil wars broke out, he adhered to the parliament, and was 
g 1 year 1645. the wrote his chronicle of the kings of || preſented to the living of St. Gabriel in Fenchurch-Street, and 
| if During his confinemen ly expedient whereby he could obtain afterwards made one of the clerks to the Weltminſter-Aiſembly. 
1 England, that Deng the © Nie. P | He was one of thoſe Preſbyterian miniſters, who, in i648, 
| 0 the common nece ares 0 gap (one of the greateſt ſtateſmen ligned the remonſtrance againſt putting the king to death, and 
l FF Sir FRANCIS WA FO = & ) was born in the county of Kent. I was the year following made Savilian profeſſor at Oxford. 
a 5 in the reign of queen Eliza * of education from a private tutor; While a relident at that univerſity, he did every thing in his 
4 2 He received the firit en dies in King's-College, Cambridge. |} Power to promote the ſtudy of natural knowledge, and was one 
5 "op and afterwards finiſhed his 3 1 be Ty d. and travelled |j of thoſe who firſt projected the plan of the Royal Society. 
þ In the reign of queen "a Bode rable degree of knowledge Being well convinced of the truth of Chriſtianity, while he was 
l abroad, where he acqu 8 countries in which he reſided. at Oxford he wrote an anſwer to the Leviathan of Hobbes, and 
e concerning the ſtate of t Elizabeth he returned to England, || refuted that Deiſt from his own propoſitions, 
5 On the acceſſion ot Aten dor to France, where he diſcharged In 1658 he was choſen keeper of the records in the univerſity, 
, and in 1570 Was =—_ IEC the greatelt integrity. On his about which time he publithed his mathematical lectures. On 
x | the dutics of e mg a ; advanced to the poſt of {ecretary of IJ the reſtoration of Charles II. he complied with the act of uni- 
p return to r he. nation requinng his attendance | formity, and was not only continued in all his places, but alſo 
N 1 ſtate; but ihe affairs c.-ond time to France, and afterwards to II appointed one of the chaplains in ordinary at court. 
10 = _ was ſent a ſecone | He died at Oxford in 1793, and was buried in St. Mary's 
. = Scotland. | | 4 * deri church in that city ; 
= Dy nd ad laid the plot for murdering | Ys 3 
1 . "= When Pabington, w 2 2 ed Ae affair; and Joax EvElxvx, remarkable for his great learning, was born 
b 8 3 eue i N brought to juſtice before they [3 at Wotton in this county in the year 1629, and finifhed his 
a N er grapes: W dr diabolical intentions Il ſtudies in Baliol-College, Oxford, from whence he removed 
1 * ad time to execute their C | 3 | Middle Temple, London in order ts finds the flows of 
B = - our ho 586 he was appointed one of the OR for * eee Lemple, London, in order to ſtudy the laws of 
. 1 8 " Sc ing one of thoſe who oppoſed I} his country. „ 
-4 F trial of Mary, queen -” TT 2 > of Leiceſter, of murdering On the breaking out of the civil wars in the reign of Charles 
h = the motion in council, made by the cart or T I. he went to vilit the Continent, and ſpent ſeveral years at 
n Ed hat princeſs ina private manner. . | 3 . ontinent,. Pe t ICVE years 
r = ys 88. when England was threatened with an invaſion from Rome, where he acquired a perfect know ledge both of uſeful 
, "=P aa JANNINENS IG WO flice as a miniſter, that II and polite literature, When he left Italy, he ſpent ſome time 
| 2 . Spain Walſingham Was 10 vigilant in his office as a m „ N - ay aps iy [ 
M bi P . deſigns fruſtrated, and his country pre- || at Paris, where he married the only daughter of one Mr. Brown, 
1 1 live . ! eh | | with whom he received a very conſiderable fortune. 
al Wo} ſerved from the fury of a mercileſs tyrant, | a In 1657 } rned * lar , but bel ond of reti 
; 4 He died in 1599; and although he had for many years enjoyed 1557 1 er to England, ep _ tond of retire- 
= ; l 5 : is ras ment, he refuſed having any connections wit atter 
Ys . ſeveral lucrative employments, yet at the time 1 _ a _ ublic ee and for fOr. TG ; ene 4 3 = g | 14-5 
te 2 1 fo poor that his friends were _ to bury ray ROY 4 A 5 5 li 5 21¹¹ \ S Cenunuec C © 1cugdse | 4 7 ? 
| 3 l : K © £* 7 = av 5 þ j d. | f 2.3 N 
wa . _ — . = eee In 1664 he was appointed one of the commiſſioners of ſick | 4 
— 0 w . * 1 2 
0 vo gti genres one of the moſt accompliſhed ſtateſmen that and wounded ſeamen ; and about that time he prevailed on lord 1 
7 . e e open 1 and many occalions, was a friend to |} Henry Howard to bettow the collection of antiquities, called ! 
= | 1215 3 He left only one daughter, who || the Arundelian Marbles, on the univerſity of Oxford. | | F 1 
ut . dee for having three huſbands the molt diſtinguiſhed men | When the Board of Trade was firſt eſtabliſhed in the reign of 
| __ p Philip Sidney, the great though unfortu- Charles II. Mr. Evelyn was appointed one of the commiſſioners : 0 
he of their times, viz. {ir Philip Sidney, great g | rang anne | FI be W omni 2a 1h | 
ic nate earl of Eſſex, and Richard, earl of Clanrickard. in een ee een James II. he Was. eine Cort Of 10 1 
If- | Sir HExRY WOTTON was born in this county in the year commiſſioners for cxecuting the office of privy ſeal, during te =o 
yle 1568. He received his firſt education from a 2 tutor, and time that lord Clarendon was in Ireland. At the revolution 9 
ne was afterwards removed to New-College, Oxford, where he JJ he adhered to the liberties ot his country, and was made trea- '4 
he remained ſome time as a gentleman-commoner, Before he had ſurer of Greenwich-Hoſpital, which office he enjoyed for ſome — 
= taken any degrees he removed to | Queen's-College, where he ware but at length retigned it on account of his ill ſtate of | 
re- = made a conſiderable progreſs in logic and metaphyſics. 7 health. | 5 1 | 49) 
uy At twenty — age he left England to viſit the continent Through the whole progreſs of his life, he was ever attentive 14. 
n= > of Europe, and ſpent ſeveral years abroad, where he acquired all |} to the practice of religious duties; and his favourite ſtudy was, al 
ed = the knowledge that could poſſibly be obtained from the greateſt I} the knowledge of nature as it is diſplayed in the material world. fi 
74 tt | He was the author of many learned works, and died in 1706, in ' | : 
g- . Having returned to England, towards the latter-end of the || the eighty-ſixth year of his age. 6 : 
5 5 reign of queen Elizabeth, he was appointed ſecretary to the earl II. John EVETxxX, fon of the above gentleman, was born near i 1 
1en 5 of Eſſex; but upon the fall of that nobleman he thought it moſt I} Deptford in the year 1654; and was particularly diſtin uiſhed - 4 
an - be prudent to leave England, leſt he ſhould be involved in the ſame as a man of the moſt profound knowledge. He was inſtructed | 
rell Y fate with his maſter. Accordingly he ſettled in Florence, and in grammar learning by a private tutor, and hniſhed his {tudics | 
op *K was much careſſed by the grand duke of Tuſcany, who impart- || in Trinity-College, Oxford. He was well acquainted with all 
re- 1 ed to him a ſcheme which the Jeſuits had laid to murder James, the beauties of the Greek and Roman claſſics, and had a mcſt | 
be = king of Scotland. | EE. 185 extenſive knowledge of the civil lap. „ 
3 ating ſent notice of this horrid ſcheme to James, and that On the acceſſion of William and Mary he was appointed 
1gh 72 prince ſoon after ſucceeding to the crown, he inquired of the one of the commiſſioners of the revenues in Ireland, when he | 
hen 5 courtiers whether they knew one Henry Wotton, who had ſpent og the duties of that high office with the moſt diſtin- {1 
of 5 many years in foreign countries; and being anſwered in the = integrity. The king intended advancing him to much l 
Tru L aiirmative, and that he was then in Florence, the king ordered igher employments, but he was taken away by an untimely 4 
1 as 3 him to be ſent for. When he arrived in England the king I death in the year 1698. " 
Rl 
d 4 | ; 1 


conferred on him the honour of knighthood. 

After this he was ſent in a public character to Venice, with a 
handſome falary for his ſupport. Here he continued about eight 
years, when he returned to England; but was ſent a ſecond time 
in the fame character, and lived twelve years more in that cele- 
brated city. 

On his return he ſolicited the king to permit him to retire to 
a private ſtation, where he might ſpend the remainder of his 
days in folitude. The king granted his requeſt, and the provoſt- 
ſhip of Eton-College being at that time vacant, his majeſty gave 


it to him, who, in order to qualify himſelf, entered into holy 
orders in the ſixtieth year of his age. 


was the daughter of Mr. Johnſon of Canterbury, and born in 
that city in the reign of Charles I. Her father being related 
to lord Willoughby, that nob!eman procured him the place 
of lieutenant-general of the iiland of Surinam, whither he 
went with his family, at which time this his daughter was very 
young. | 

Mr. Johnfon died a ſhort time after he had obtained poſſeſſion 
of his new office, but his family continued at Surinam ſeveral 
years; and there it was that ſhe became acquainted with an 
American prince, whoſe adventures ſhe deſcribed in a novel 


which ſhe afterwards publiſhed, called Oroonoko. 


After the reſtoration of Charles II. ſhe returned to England, 
and married one Mr. Behn, a merchant in London. Whether v 
ſhe lived on good terms with her huſband, or whether he died . [ 
ſoon after their marriage, is uncertain : however, the aiety ot . h 
her diſpoſition led her into ſuch company, that ſhe ſoon be- 


Through the whole courſe of his life he had ſuch a ſincere re- 
gard for the duties of religion, that it was difficult to ſay whether 


he was molt learned or pious. All the fine arts of the Italians 
were familiar to him; but he conſider 


\ ed them only in a ſecondary 
light, when compared with the love of piety, and the hopes of 


came intoxicated with pleaſure, and proſtituted thoſe charms 1 
future happineſs. with which the was adorned, to the moſt accompliſhed wits 14 
Jonx Wallis (one of the greateſt mathematicians of his II of that age. 4 
time) was the ſon of a clergyman, and born at Aſhford in this When the had been ſome years in England, ſhe publiſhed 1 
county in the year 1616. e received his firſt education from Ian account of the ifland of Surinam, Which induced king 1 
a private tutor, and afterwards completed his ſtudies at Emanuel- Charles 11. to employ her in a ſecret though dangerous under- i 
College, Cambridge, where he took his degrees, and entered taking, namely, that of being a ſpy in Holland, Being tho- . Þ N 
into holy orders. roughly acquainted with the Purch Li ſhe went over to 

He was chaplain to the lady Vere, where, havin 


: | g much time I} France, from whence, to avoid ſuſpicion, the travelled to Hol- 0 
on us hands, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of calculations, || land, and executed her conumillion in fuch a manner, that the | 
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- buſineſs on which ſhe went appeared the moſt likely to be 


crowned with ſucceſs. 

While ſhe was in Holland, the ſon of one of the deputies 
became ſo paſſionately fond of her, that he perſuaded her to 
elope with him to Antwerp, when he gave ſuch a looſe to his 

leaſure, that Mrs. Behn made him ſubſervient to her purpoſe, 
6G getting from him copies of the papers containing all the 
plans and ſchemes laid by the Dutch againſt England. 

From this young gentleman ſhe got information that the 
Dutch intended failing up the Thames, in order to burn our 
fleets, an account of which ſhe ſent over to the Engliſh miniſtry, 
who, at firſt, only conſidered it as a joke, though the event 
afterwards proved Mrs. Behn had not deceived them. When 
the left Antwerp, ſhe returned to London, and dedicated the 
remainder of her life to poetry, pleaſure, and diſſipation. 

She was certainly a woman of fine natural parts, improved 


by the beſt education; but the little regard the had for that 


greateſt of female virtues, modeſty, has obſcured her many 
accomplithments, and induced the thinking part of mankind 
to conlider her works rather dangerous than uſeful to ſociety. 
What pity it is that an object deſigned by Providence as 
one of the fineſt ornaments of the creation, ſhould be by 


nature ſo depraved! It is a ſhocking but true reflection, that 


too many of theſe are to be found in the preſent age, from 
ſome of the moſt elevated characters, down to the common 
proſtitute. | | 8 

Sir GEORGE RooRE, the celebrated admiral, was born in 
the county of Kent in the year 1650. His parents having 
deſigned him for the fea, he received an education ſuitable to 
that profeſſion; and before he was thirty years of age, his great 
merit procured him the command of a ſhip of war. | 

In 1689 he was ſent by admiral Herbert as commodore to 
Ireland, and aſſiſted general Kirk in taking Londonderry. In 
1650 he was advanced to the dignity of rear-admiral of the 
red; and ſoon after he was made vice-adiniral of the blue. 
He behaved with ſuch amazing valour at the battle of La 
Hogue, that his name will be ever remembered by Englithmen ; 
and from his conduct on the day after the battle, he may be 
ſaid to have ſaved his country from utter ruin. Thirteen 


large ſhips, with a great number of {maller veilels, had crowded | 


near the ſhore, and the French artillery being in tight, they 
conſidered themſelves as fafe. Admiral Rooke was ordered 
to attack them, although it appeared almoſt impoſſible to ſuc- 
cced in the attempt. However, he did not heſitate one moment 
in cbeying his orders, but commanded ſome ſmall fire-ſhips 


| 


to approach near the ſhore, and ſet fire to the enemy's fleet, 
which was accordingly done with the loſs of only ten men, 


whilſt the damage ſuſtained by the French was more than they 


were able to repair for many years after. | 

So diſtinguiſhed were the public ſervices of this great man, 
that king William ſettled on him a penſion of 1000l. per 
From that time he was employed in many important 


ſervices, and raiſed to the dignity of admiral of the blue, being 


ut the fame time appointed one of the lords commiſſioners of 
the admiralty. | | 3 : 
He continued to enjoy the favour of king William till the 


dcath of that prince; and upon the acceſſion of queen Anne, 


he was returned member for Portſmouth, and appointed vice- 
admiral of the fleet. During the firſt ſix years of the reign of 
queen Anne, he was conſtantly engaged in the defence of his 
country. His name was a terror to the enemies of Britain, 
and he carried the glory of the Engliſh flag to a height unknown 
before. 2 | OT. 

He died of the gout on the 24th of January 1709, and was 


buried in the cathedral church of Canterbury.—Well would it 


be, were the dying words of this great man implanted in the 
do not leave much (ſaid 
he) but what I leave was honeſtly gotten ; it never colt the 
lailor a tear, nor the nation a farthing.” | 

GEORGE BYXNG, lord viſcount Torrington, was born in Kent, 
in the year 1663, and deſigned from his infancy for the ſea. 
While he was young he entered as a volunteer on board a ſhip 
of war, but not meeting with encouragement ſuitable to his 
wiſhes, he accepted of an enſign's commiſſion in one of the 
regiments of foot, commanded by general Kirk, then lying at 
Tangier in Africa. | 

Duliking the land ſervice, he applied to the earl of Dartmouth, 
who appointed him a lieutenant on board the Orford, from 
which time he devoted himſelf wholly to the ſea. When the 
prince of Orange landed in England, Mr. Byng was ſent by 
the earl of Dartmouth to that prince with an offer of ſubmiſſion, 
which was graciouſly received, and he was advanced to the 
degree of captain. 

In 1703 he was made rear-admiral of the red, and the fol- 
lowing year ſent into the Mediterranean, under the command 
of fir Cloudfley Shovel, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in feveral 
engagements, parucularly at the battle of Malaga. In 1705 he 
intercepted the French Welt-India fleet on their return home, 
and ſeized the whole, in which were prodigious quantities of 
the moſt valuable goods. The ſame year he was returned a 
burgeſs for the town of Plymouth, and alſo made vice-admira} 
of 5 blue. | 


In 1508, when it was expected ihe Pretender would land in 


— a 


Scotland, he was ſent with a fleet to cruiſe near the entrance of 
the Forth, and the magiſtrates of Edinburgh preſented him with 
the freedom of that city in a gold box. n the remainder 
of the reign of queen Anne, he was conſtantly employed in the 
naval ſervice, and was appointed one of the lords of the admi- 
ralty ; but not agreeing with the meafures of adminiſtration at 
the peace of Utrecht, he reſigned that important office. 

On the acceflion of George I. he was appointed to command 
a ſquadron in the Downs, to intercept the Pretender,. who was 
expected to land about that time; and fo acceptable were his 
ſervices to his majeſty, that he created him a baron, and gave 
him a ring of great value, with other marks of his royal favour. 

On the 12th of Auguſt 1718, he defeated the Spamih ſquadron 
off the iſle of Sicilly; and in 1719 he defeated another ſquadron 
of the ſame nation, which entirely ruined their force by ſea. 
In 1721 he attended his majeſty to Hanover, and on his return 
was made treaſurer of the navy, rear-admiral of Great-Britain, 
created viſcount Torrington, and ſworn of the privy-council. 


In 1725 he was created a knight of the Bath; and on the acceſ- 


ſion of his late majeſty, was raiſed to the high office of firſt lord 
commiſſioner of the admiralty. | 

He died in 1733, and was buried at South-Hill in Bedfordſhire; 
He left ſeveral children, among whom was the late unfortunate 
admiral Byng, who was ſhot at Portſmouth in the year 1757. 

BASIL KENNET was born in Kent in the year 1674, and 
after receiving a grammar education at a private ſchool, was 
admitted in Corpus-Chriſti-College, Oxford. He applied him- 
ſelf with ſuch diligence to his ſtudies, that he ſoon became 
maſter of clafſical knowledge, and in 1696 publithed a book on 


the Roman antiquities, which went through many editions, and 


is ſtill in the greateſt repute, | 

In 1706 he was appointed chaplain to the ſactory at Leghorn, 
where he was greatly citeemed, both by the merchants and con- 
ſul. While he was there, the Popith prieſts endeavoured to 
pervert him to their perſuaſion; but he was proof againit 
all their attacks, and fairly conquered them with their own 
Weapons. 


Italy not agreeing with his conſtitution, he determined to 


return home; though he would not quit his poſt till he ſaw his 
place ſupplied by another of approved integrity, by which means 


he was very inſtrumental in confirming and eee that 


valuable privilege which the factory has ever ſince enjoyed. 


In 1714 he was elected preſident of Corpus-Chriſti-College, 
Oxford, but this office he enjoyed but a very ſhort time, for 


having obtained a bad habit of body while in Italy, he died of 
a decline on the 15th of May in the ſame year. i 

Beſides the work above mentioned, he publiſhed the lives of 
the ancient Greek poets, in which he has diſcovered great 
knowledge and erudition; he was likewiſe author of a volume 
of excellent ſermons, and tranſlated from the French, Puffen- 
dorff's Treatiſe on the Law of Nature.“ 

BENIAMIN HoaDpLEY, D. D. was born at Weſtram in 
Kent in the year 1676. He was firſt inſtructed in grammar 
learning at a private ſchool, and afterwards placed in Catharine- 
Hall, Ant Fan where he had reſided but a ſhort time, when 
he was ſeized with the ſmall-pox in ſo violent a manner, that 


he felt the effects of it ever after; for he loſt the uſe of one of 


his Iimbs, and when he preached was always obliged fo fit in 
the 1 495 . : | 
aving recovered from this diforder, he applied himſelf 

cloſely to his ſtudies, particularly ſuch authors as treated on 
civil law, by which he became an enemy to pontifical impoſiti- 
ons, and a ſtrenuous advocate for the rights of mankind. 

When he had taken up his degrees, he entered into holy orders, 
and was choſen lecturer of St. Mildred in the Poultry, London; 
ſoon after which he was appointed rector of St. Peter le Poor in 
Broad-Street. | 


During the heat of the controverſy carried on in the reign of 


| queen Anne, he aſſerted with the greateſt ſtrength of reaſoning, 


the right of private judgment in matters of religion, and the 
neceſſity of ſupporting the revolution ſettlement ; which en- 
deared him fo much to the people, that the houſe of commons 
preſented an addreſs to the queen, praying her to advance bim 
to ſome dignity in the church ; but her majeſty refuſed comply- 
ing with their requeſt. 3 
Funde, however, was not without ſriends, for in 1710, the 


mother of the late duke of Bedford preſented him to the valuable 


living of Streatham in Surrey; and in 1714 he was ſworn one 
of the chaplains in ordinary to George I. | 

In 1715 he was promoted to the biſhopric of Bangor ; and 
ſuch was his natural ſimplicity, that when he went to do homage 
to the king on that occaſion, he knew not the way to the royal 
apartments, and actually fat in the guard-room till he was called 
into his majeſty's prefence. 

In 1716 he wrote his excellent treatiſe againſt the non-jurors, 
which greatly contributed towards reconciling the people to the 
then government. In the ſame year he alfo preached his ſermon 
on theſe words, My kingdom is not of this world.” This 
ſermon brought apon him the vengeance of the high church 
party; but he was protected by the civil power. : 

The princeſs of Wales (afterwards queen Caroline) had a 
great eſteem for Dr. Hoadley ; and on | recommendation ho 
was promoted, in 1721, to the ſee of Hereford. On the 9 
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‚ aieſty he was tranſlated to Saliſbury, when he re- 

- _— 3 retirement at Streatham; and in 1738 he was 
e to the biſhopric of Wincheſter, which dignified ſtation 
be enjoyed twenty- three years, and died at Chelſea in the year 


1761. | 8 1 
7 very learned man, and a great divine; and his ſer- 
ao of which he publiſhed ſeveral volumes, are very juſtly 
* HAlkEs, D. D. was born in this county in 1677. 
He received his firſt education at a Lee. ſchool, from whence 
he was ſent to Bennet's College, Cambridge, where he finiſhed 
his ſtudies, and entered into holy orders. „ 
the early part of his life he diſcovered a ſtrong inclination 
F.: nature, and proſecuted that delightful ſcience through 
He had the greateſt averſion to ſyſtems 


t 
all its intricate mazes. N on 
in general, which induced him to conſult experiments, and 


prove hig theorems by ocular demonſtration. The progreſs he 


made in thoſe ſtudies and experiments is well known, and will 


in a proof of his very diſtinguiſhed abilities. 
"Soon ace if had entered 4 holy orders, he was preſented 


to the living of gay er” in Middleſex ; and not having any | 


ambition, or being the leaſt deſirous of obtaining preferment in 
the church, he lived contentedly in his pariſh, and carefully 
diſcharged the duties of his office; nor did he neglect gratifying 
himſelf with his favourite indulgence, the pleaſing ſtudy of 
"Is wood he was elected fellow of the Royal-Society, and was 
ſoon after promoted to the ſame dignity. in the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris. In 1751 he was appointcd clerk of the cloſet 
to the princeſs dowager of Wales, who would have procured 


him a biſhopric, had he not abſolutely declined all thoughts of 


preferment. 


Pr1tie YoRkE, carl of Hardwicke, and lord high chancellor 
of Great-Britain, was the ſon of an attorney at 
he was born in the year 1690. He was educated in the principles 
of grammar at a private academy; from whence he removed to 
the Inner "Cemple, London, and ſtudied the law under the di- 
rection of ſerjeant Salkeld. . : 

In 1714 he was called up to the bar, where he ſoon acquired 
the molt diſtinguiſhed reputation; and in 1718 he was, by the 
intereſt of the late duke of Newcaſtle, returned member for 


Lewes in Suſſex. In 1719 he was appointed gear i Pane | 


and when counſellor Layer was tried in the court of King's- 
Bench, in 1722, he behaved on that occaſion in ſuch a manner 
as will ever do honour to his great abilities. In 1724 he was 
raiſed to the important office 4 attorney- general; and in 1733 
he ſucceeded Raymond as chief juſtice of the court of King's- 


Bench. | 


On the death of lord Talbot, in 1737, he was conſtituted lord 
high chancellor of Great-Britain, which office he enjoyed near 
twenty years. During the time he preſerved this elevated cha- 
racter, the buſineſs was executed with ſuch integrity, that no 


appeal was ever made from his lordſhip's determination, except 


in three cafes, which the lords thought proper to affirm. | 
In 1746 he preſided as high ſteward on the trials of the earls 


of Kilmarnock, Cromartie, and lord Balmerino; and in the 


es following on that of lord Lovat. In 1749 the univerſity of 
ambridge (without his knowledge) elected. him their high 


ſteward; and in 1754 his late majeſty created him carl of 
Hardwicke. | | 


He continued to diſcharge all the duties of his office, 1 chan- 


cellor of Britain, till November 1756, when he reſigned the great 
ſeal, and retired to a private ſtation. His lordſhip died on the 


6h of March 1764, and was interred in the ſame vault wich 
his wife, at Wimple in 9 


He was the laſt author of the Spectator; a circumſtance not 
known till ſome time after his death. | 

It would be unpardonable to quit this article, without taking 
ſome notice of the deſcendants of this great man. 
lordſhip married miſs Cocks, niece of the great lord Somers, 
by whom he had the following ſons. | 

Philip, (earl of Hardwicke, one of the moſt accompliſhed no- 
blemen in' England, and a great ſtudent in the antiquities of this 
country. N | 

Charles Y orke to in 1769 was conſtituted lord high chan- 
cellor of Great-Britain, but died a few days after. 

Sir Joſeph Yorke, knight of the Bath, major-general in the 
army, and colonel of the fifth regiment of dragoons. He has 
2 muy years ambaſlador and plenipotentiary to the itates 

eneral. | 

John Yorke, clerk of the crown in chancerv. And 
James Yorke, who entered into holy orders, and is at this 
ume biſhop of Ely. 

His lordſhip had likewiſe two daughters, the firſt of whom 
was married to the late lord Anſon, and died without iſſue in 
2 . 2 * 22 ons Fg to fir Gilbert Heathcote in 

749, but had no iſſue till 1769, wh ly delive 
2 9 r-, 709, when ſhe was ſafcly delivered, 

LIZABETH BARTON, commonly called the Holv Maid of 
ent, was born fomewhere in this county in 1 505. She was 
lome time a menial ſervant to a farmer, and being troubled with 
hyſteric fits, the uſed to give ſtrange accounts of revelations that 


wore made to her during the paroxyſm of the fit. This hap- 
o. 4. . 


over, where 


In 1719 his 


pening about the time that Henry VIII. ſhook off the pope's 


| ſupremacy, the prieſts were determined, if poſſible, to turn the 


natural diſorder of the girl to their own advantage, by ſetting her 
up as a perſon inſpired by the Holy Ghoſt. | 

One 3238 a knaviſh prieſt, was the firſt who began his 
pranks with this filly girl, by —_— her to tell the people, 
that Chriſt and the Vina appeared to her, and gave her direc- 
tions to foretel future events, which was greedily ſwallowed by 
the ignorant multitude. The artful management of this im- 
poſtor, together with her pretended piety, brought great crouds 
of people to viſit her, among whom were Warcham, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, with many other 
perſons, friends to Popery, and who thought this an happy oc- 
currence to ſupport their ſinking religion. _ | 

Wareham, the archbiſhop, was a moſt perſecuting Papiſt, 
and he ſecretly inſtructed her to tell the people, that the bleſſed 
Virgin had appeared to her, and told her, that ſhe would not 
recover unleſs ſhe viſited an image, in a chapel at a ſmall village 
near where ſhe lived. A day being appointed for that poke, 
this young impoſtor went to the place attended by upwards of 
three thouſand people, amongſt whom were ſeveral perſons of 
uality. 
l At het entrance into the chapel, ſhe was faluted with a hymn, 


and as ſoon as ſhe approached the image of the Virgin, the fell 


into a trance, and repeated ſuch rhymes and ſpeeches as the 
knaviſh prieſts had inſtructed her, all tending to ſupport Popery. 
When recovered from this fit, ſhe told the people that the Virgin 
had ordered her to chuſe Pr. Bocking, one of the canons of 
Chriſt's church in Canterbury, to be her confeſſor. This 
Bocking accepted of the office, and Wareham, the archbiſhop, 
placed the girl ina nunnery, where ſhe carried on the impoſture 
for ſome years. | 

During the time that the divorce was depending between 
Henry VIII. and Catharine of Arragon, the clergy were under 


| great apprehenſions, that if the king married Anne Boleyn, it 


would be fatal to their religion, as that lady was ſuppoled to 
favour the reformation. This induced them to ſet all their 
engines to work, in order to prevent the divorce, and amongſt 
others Dr. Bocking was not idle. He told his pupil that the 
was under an abſolute obligation, for the good of the holy mother 
church, to pretend that the Virgin Mary had appeared to her, 
and commanded her to go and threaten the king to deſiſt from 
his intention of parting with his queen. The pirl, puffed up 
with her former ſucceſs, aud the character ſhe bore for ſanctity, 
was fooliſh enough to obey the prieſt. She told the people, that 
the mother of our Saviour had ordered her to declare, that if 
the king parted with Catharine, he ſhould not fit on the throne 
a year longer, but thould die a villain's death. Henry, although 
a {lave to his paſſions, yet had an excellent underſtanding, and 
took no notice of this impoſtor, but rather treated her as an 
object of contempt 3 but Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, and fir 


| Thomas More, having blazed all over the nation, that ſhe was 


divinely inſpired, it became a very ſerious matter with Henry, 
who was no ſtranger to the tricks of the prieſts. He iſſued his 


| warrant to bring the holy maid and her accomplices into the 
| court of ſtar chamber, where there was a numerous appearance 


of the nobility. When under examination, they were threatened 
with the torture, unlels they made a full diſcovery of the fraud, 
upon which they confeſſed the whale trick. | | 

In an age of Popiſh bigotry it was neceſſary, for the ſe- 
curity of government, to make as public an example of the 
offenders as poſſible. Accordingly, the court ordered them to 
be taken to % Paul's croſs, at the upper end of Cheapſide, 
and being placed on 2 ſcaffold, the biſhop of Bangor preached 


| a ſermon to ihe people, ſetting forth the nature of their dan- 


gerous practices; after which each of them were obliged to 


| read their confeſſion aloud. 


From thence they were carried to the tower, where they re- 
mained confincd in ſeparate apartments till the meeting of par- 
lament. It was contidered as a dangerous affair, to truſt the 


| matter with a grand jury, and therefore an act paſſed both 


houſes, by which they were attainted of high treaſon, and a 
warrant made out, that Dr. Bocking the confeffor, Maſters, 
Deering, Biſby, and Gold, four monks who had been active 
in the affair, together with Elizabeth Barton, ſhould ſuffer 
death at Tyburn. They were all drawn to the place of execu- 
tion on ſledges, and the holy maid was burnt; but the prieſts 
were hanged and quartered,” their heads being afterwards placed 
on the moſt con{picuons part near town. 

There are certainly not in the univerſe, a more formidable 
ſet of enemies than Popiſh prieſts, where their own intereſt is 
concerned, Their education gives them an opportunity of 
ſtudying a proper knowledge of mankind, ſo that it is no difficult 


matter with them to make a filly girl inſtrumental in diſturbing 


the peace of a whole kingdom. Happy Britain, who is now 
delivered from papal tyranny. Barxard's Hiſtory of England 


contains a very full account of this female impoſtor. 


Sir NICHOLAS BAcovN was horn near Tunbridge inthis county 
in 1510. He received the frſt principles of education from a 
private tutor, and afterwards finiſhed his philoſophical and phi- 
lological ſtudies in Corpus Chriſti College, Cambridge. When 
he had taken his degrees in the arts, he travelled abroad, and 
relided a conhderable time at Paris. Upon his return to England, 

| he 
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he entered himſelf a ſtudent in Gray's-Inn, where he ſoon ac- 
quired a perfect knowledge of the municipal law, and was called 
up to the bar. As a counſellor at law he ſoon acquired great 
bulineſs, which he conducted with honour and integrity. | 

Upon the diſſolution of the monaſteries, the king made him 
a grant of ſeveral manors _—_— to the abbey of St. Edmund's- 
Bury, and promoted him to the office of attorney of the court 
of wards, a place of great importance in thoſe times. 

In the reign of Edward VI. he was continued in his office, 
and during 5 reign of queen Mary, he behaved with ſo much 
prudence, that he was never brought into any trouble. On the 
acceſſion of queen Elizabeth, he was honoured with a knight- 
hood, and conſtituted lord keeper of the great ſeal. Upon the 
meeting of the parliament, he was very inſtrumental in eſtabliſh- 
ing the Proteſtant religion, as it is now ſettled by law. Some 
of the privy conſellors adviſed the. queen to bring a bill into the 
houſe to reverſe the att of her mother's attainder, ba ſir Nicholas 
was of a different opinion: he thought that wearing the crown 
purged from all crunes was ſufficient ; and, in compliance with his 
advice, two bills were paſſed into acts, by which the queen's 
title was recognized, and her mother's blood reſtored. 

The Kare; part of the buſineſs in this ſeſſions of parliament 
was managed by his Tordſhip in fo judicious a manner that 
does great honour to his memory. The ſhare he had in the 
Dulincls of the duke of Norfolk, and Mary, queen of Scots, 
with his afſiduity in ſupporting the Proteſtant religion, brought 
upon him all the indignation of the Popiſh party, both at home 
and abroad; but he went through the dutics of his office with 
an unſullied reputation. In the chancery he diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by a very moderate uſe of his power, paying, on every 
occaſion, great reſpect to the common law; and after having 
heid the great ſeal of England above twenty years, he died on 
the 20th of February 1580. | 


Joux Lil I, who flouriſhed in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 


was born in Kent, but in what year is uncertain. He was 
educated in Magdalcen-College, Oxford, where he took his 
degree of maſter of arts in 1575. He was catly attached to the 
love of poetry, a proot of which he has given to the world in 
ſeveral plays. He was one of the firſt writers who attempted to 
refine his native language by purging it from thoſe obſolete ex- 


preflions which had disfigured it for many ages. He was ſo 


much eſteemed for the beauty of his ſtyle, and his inoffenſive 
behaviour, that his company was courted by the greateſt perſons 
at Court, | | 

Queen Elizabeth was fo pleaſed with ſome of his pieces, that 
ſhe appointed him to a place in her houſhold ; but how long he 
enjoyed it, or when he died, is uncertain. 

WILLIAu SOMNER, one of the greateſt antiquarians in the 
laſt century, was born at Canterbury in this county in 1606. 
He was inſtructed in the free ſchool of that city, but never ſent 
to any of the univerſities. Notwithſtanding that apparent de- 
fect in his education, he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſeveral 
kamed compoiitions, particularly his hiſtory of Canterbury, 
winch was publithed before he was thirty-three years of age. 
His next ſtudy was that of the Saxon language, of which he 
becaine a perfect maſter; and ſo great was his thirſt after the 
knowledge of the antiquities of this country, that he ſtudied the 
Gallic, Irith, Scotch, Gothic, German, and Sclavonian. 

Having accidently met with Twiſden's edition of the laws of 
Henry I. he wrote learned notes on that work, and a gloſſary 
of the more diifcult words. His next work was a treatiſe on 
Garelkind ; and he afliſted fir William Dugdale, in compiling 
the Monaſticon Anglicanum. He publiſhed his Saxon dictionary 
about a year before the reſtoration, and died at Canterbury on 
the 32th of March 1669. | 

During che civil wars, he adhered with the moſt unſhaken 
loyaly to Charles I. and lamented his death in two poems, 
which he wrote on that mournful occaſion. | 

RoztxT PLOT, well known for his many valuable writings, 
was born near Wye in this county, and educated in the free 
grammar fhool of that town. Whilſt very young he was en- 


25 | 4 : . 
tered a {tude in Mlagdalen-Hall, Oxford, where he ſoon be- 


— * 


came eminent for his abilities in natural knowledge, aud took | 


his degree of maſter of arts, 

Being convinced that the mind 1s enlarged by reading, he 
entered upon the itudy of the civil law, as laid down in the 
IJuſtinian inttiturious, the pandects, digeſts, and nouvelles, and 
went oer moſt of the conmentators. | xz taken his degree 
of doctor in the canon and civil laws, he was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society, and appointed to revite and correct fuch 
Papers as were intended to by publiſhed. 

In the reign of James II. lic was made hiſtoriographer royal, 
nd regiſter of the court of honour; at the ſame time he was 
hoſen keeper of the Athmolcan library, and died in 1696. 
Lewis *'L #EOBALD was the fon of an eminent attorney at 
Sittingbmiruc in this county, where he was born in the reign 
of Cit: II. aud educatcd at a private ſchool in Iſleworth, 
NMiddictex : he was afterwards entered a ſtudent in Gray's-Inn, 
but loft the profeflion of the law for the more empty name of 
a pot. He commenced a public writer for periodical works, 
and having abuicd Mr. Pope's tranſlation of Homer, that gen- 
teman placed him as an object of ridicule in the Dunciad, which 
was certainly moro from a principal of revenge than other 


motives; as Theobald was in many inſtances a man of abilities. 
Mr. Theobald undertook an edition of our great poet Shake- 
ſpeare, at the ſame time that Pope was preparing his tor the preſs; 
and although he affected to be ignorant of that gentleman's de- 
ſign, yet he took care to lead him into many blunders, by con- 
cealing from him the knowledge of thoſe materials from which 
he collected his notes. This was a great detriment to Mr. Pope, 
and his edition being publiſhed ſome time before that of Mr. 
Theobald, it was but little regarded as ſoon as the other was 
known. Theobald's edition of Shakeſpeare is confeſſedly the bei} 
ever yet publithed ; beſides which he was the author of ſeveral 
other poems and tranſlations. 


REMARKS ON THE Sra-CoasTs OF KENT. 


On the Southern point of the county, called Dungenefs; 
is a light-houſe, creed for the benefit of mariners. A neck 
of beach ſtretches off a great diſtance into the ſea from this 

int, part of which is dry at low water. In Romney-Bay, a 
little to the Eaſtward of Dungeneſs, is a good road for ſhips in 
northerly winds. | | 

About hve or ſix miles to the ſouthward of the South-Fore. 
twelve feet at low water. | 

The Downs is a noted road for ſhips, and is a bay formed by 
two head-lands, called the North and South-Foreland, and de- 
fended, in ſome meaſure, from Eaſterly winds, by large ſand- 
banks, called the Godwin-Sands, which, for near three leagues 
together, lic parallel to the coaſt, at about a league and a half 
diſtance. 3 | | 

But not withſtanding theſe ſands, and the two hcadlands above- 
mentioned, the Downs, in ſome particular winds, proves ſuch a 
wild road, that ſhips are often driven from their anchors, and 
either forced on ſhore, or into Ramſgate-Pier, &c. This road is 
particularly expoſed to South-Eaſt, and Eaſt-North-Eaſt winds ; 
ſo when a ſtorm happens from either of thoſe points of the 
compaſs, dreadful havock is generally made among the ſhips in 
this road. | = 

Near the Ifle of Thanet, were lands belonging formerly to 
Godwin, carl of Kent, father of king Harold, and, being low 
ground, were defended from the ſea by a great wall, which re- 
quired conſtant care to uphold. This tract was afterwards 
given to St. Auſtin's monaſtery, near Canterbury, whoſe abbot 
neglecting the wall, while he was intent on building Tenterden 
ſteeple, the ſea broke in, and drowned the ſaid lands, leaving the 
ſands upon it, which have proved at times fo dangerous to ma- 
riners. They lie between the North and South-Forelands, and 
run parallel with the ſhore for three leagues, at about a league or 
a league and a half diſtant from it, and are dry at low water. 
They break all the force of the ſea on the Eaſt-South and South- 
Welt, and thereby make the Downs a tolerable good road ; yet 
when the wind blows very hard from ſome particular points, as 
Eaſt-North-Eaſt, &c. ſhips are driven from their anchors, and 
are _ forced on theſe ſands, or into Sandwich-Bay or Ramſ- 

ate-Pier. | 

a The firſt road for ſhips, after paſſing by the North-Foreland, 
is the bay before Nargate, v here there are between eight and 
nine fathom water; but there are ſo many ſands and ſhallows 
near it, that none but thoſe well acquainted with the coaſt ven- 
ture to enter it, eſpecially if the thip be large. There is alſo a 
pier at Margate for ſmall veſlcls ; but the entrance is rendered 
ſome what dangerous, by a ledge of rocks, which ſtretches off 
from the Weſtern cliff to a very conſiderable diſtance. 


From hence all the way up the channel to Tilbury-Fort and 
| Graveſend, there are a great variety of ſand-banks, ſome of 


which have buoys fixed upon them by order of the 'Trinity-Houſe: 
ſo that a ſkilful pilot is neceſſary for large ſhips. Small veſſels 
indeed paſs up and down this channel without danger, there being 
water ſufficient for them in almoſt any part. 

The Nore is a noted road for ſhips, and lies before the Weſ- 
tern mouth of the Medway, called the Weſt-Swale. 
here in great ſafety, except in Eaſterly and North-Eaſt winds, 
when it is wholly without ſhelter. Here properly begins the 
mouth of the Thames, ſo much frequented by ſhips from all 
parts of the world, where navigation is known, and any foreign 
trade carried on. | 


Curious PLanTs FOUND IN KrvNT. 


Thorough-Wax, Perf:/;iata, Ger. found among the corn noar 
Canterbury. | | 

Spoon-Wort, or Scurvy-Graſs, C:chlearia, Ger. found in va- 
rious parts of the ſea-coaſts of this county. There are two 
ſpecics of this plant, both of which are found in great plenty 
along the coaſt of Romney-marſh. 

Greek Valerian, or Jacob's Ladder, Faleriana Graca, Ger. 
founds in the woods near Tunbridge-W ells. 

Wild Valerian, / aleriana fyireftris, Ger. found in ſeveral 
parts of this county, eſpecially in the neighbourhood of Goud- 
hurſt. | | | 

Marſh-Marigold, *Caitha paluſtris, flare plens, C. Bubi. 
found in the marthes in the Ile oi dheppey. 
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Sea-Purflane, Portulaca marina naſtris, Park. found in the 


marſhes of Sheppey. 


Lellow Water-Lily, Aymphea lutca, Ger. found in many parts 


ivers Stour or Medway. ; | 
of = 1 Vine, Pareira — Dale, found in the hedges near 


Eltham. | 


Water-Plantain, Plantago aquatica, F. B. found on the ſides 
of the Cray, in ſeveral places. | 


Moon-Wort, Lunaria manor, 
near Canterbury. 


Male and Female Satyrion, | 0 
found in the meadows near Maiditone. 

Male Satyrion Royal, Orchis palmata non maculata, Ray, found 
in the moiſt meadows near Tunbri 

Butterfly, or German Satyrion, 


found in the woods near Wye. 


Hogs-Fennel, Pucadaneum, Ger. found near the ſea-ſhore at 


, and other parts. 
| Dad n Origanum vulgare ſponlaneum, found in the 


fields near Sevenoke. 


Oſmund Royal, Filix floribus inſignis, F. B. found on a boggy 
nmon near Tunbridge. . | 
" Puckthorn, | | 60946 WEI J. B. foundin the hedges near 


Aſhford. % 
0 Wild Rue, Ruta Montana, Ger. found on the downs between 


Canterbury and Dover. 


Broom-Rape, Or»banche flore majare, F. B. found amon g the | 


broom in ſeveral parts of Kent. 


Mullein, Tapſus Barbatus, Ger. found by the ſides of the 


highways near Dartford. 


MixNERAL WATERS FOUND IN KENT. 


The principal mineral waters found in this county, are thoſe of 
_ Tunbridge, Bromley, and Canterbury. Accounts have already | 


Ger. found on the commons 


moſorchis mas et faemina, Ger. 


doe. 
Orchis hermaphraditica, Ger. 


—ꝶ— 


been given of the two former, and we ſhall here ſay ſomething 
of the latter. 

The mineral waters at Canterbury were diſcovered by acci- 
dent, about thirty years ago, by ſinking a well. Aſter paſſing 
through ſeveral layers of mould, ſand, &c. they found, about 
eight or nine fect below the ſurface, a hard rock, out of which 
the water guſhed with ſome violence; and, upon examinaticn, 
appeared to be ſtrongly impregnated with iron and ſulphur. 

&everal remarkable cures have been performed by the uſe of 
thele waters ſince their diſcovery. The are very uſeful in 
diſeaſes of the breaſt, as aſthmas, coughs, 1 and catarrhs. 
They have cured ſeveral aſflicted with conſumptions in the lungs, 
after they had been given over by their phyſicians. Moſt 
diſorders of the ſtomach are cured by this water; and it ſeldom 
fails in rheumatic and gouty pains, the ſcurvy, jaundice, &c. but 
hardly ever in the gravel, cholic, and green ſickneſs. | 

In agues it is reckoned ſuperior to the bark: ſome conſtitutions 
quite worn out by that diſeaſe, have been reſtored by a conſtant 
uſe of it. It agrees both with old, decayed, and weak conſtitu- 
tions, fits pleaſantly on the ſtomach, works off by urine, cauſes 
a good appetite, cheers the ſpirit, and procures ſleep. It is not 
binding, as ſome other chalybeats are, but keeps the body open 
in molt people, and in ſome brings on a gentle looſeneſs, which 
carries off the diſtemper. | 


MrmMBERs OF PARLIAMENT FOR TRIS COUNTY. 


This county ſends eighteen members to parliament : two 
knights for the ſhire; two citizens for each of the cities 
of Canterbury and Rocheſter ; two burgeſſes for the 28 
of Maidſtone and Queenborough; and two members, ſtyled 
Barons, for each of the Cinque Ports of Dover, Sandwich, 


Hithe, and Romney. 
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Belonging to the Dioceſe of Chicheſter, and Province of Canterbury, is 


_— 


$ # 


X, 


a_— 3 _ — —_—_ 


\ Bounded by 


| 


Extends 


1} Sends to Parliament Twenty- | 


Contains 
eight Members. 


Surrey on the North. 
Kent on the Eaſt and North-Eaſt 


South. 
And Hampſhire on the Weſt. 


The Name is derived from 
che word South-Saxons; and 
Cuckfield, its moſt central town, 


from London. — 


The Britiſh Channel on the 


is forty-five miles South-Weſt 


From Eaſt to Welt ſixty-five 


miles. 


From North to South twenty- | 


nine miles. 


And is 170 miles in circum- 


ference. 


It has few ports, notwith- 
ſtanding its length is contiguous 
to the ſea, on account of its 
rocky ſhore, and its ſand banks, 
which the South-Weſt winds 


are continually increaſing. 


_ 


'  lobo Villages and Hamlets Steyning 
21,540 1 Eaſt-Grinſtead 
129,240 Inhabitants Arundel 
Haſtings ; 
And its capital, or chief city, Rye 
a biſhop's ſee, is Chicheſter. Winchelſea 
| | Seaford 


Six Rapes, which are ſubdivided |=&— ("The county 


into ſixty-five hundreds, that | | Chicheſter 
include | Horſham | 
1 City | Lewes | 


18 Market- Towns 
312 Pariſhes 


123 Vicarages 


Midhurſt 
New-Shoreham 
For 4 Bramber 


I'wo for each. 


Tur NaTvraL H1sTorY or THis Corxty., 


8 USSEX, upon the whole, 


which account there are man 


have feats therein. 


The ſoil is 


is a healthy pleaſant county, on 
y of — and gentry who 
very afterent in different parts. 
meet here and there with ſpots deli *ker 

with meadows, paſtures, groves, 1 


and fields, pretiucing great 


quaniities of wheat and barley. In that 
3 arley. part called the Weald, 
the 2 is rich and deep, but the roads, in the winter ſeaſon, are 


— —_ 


the worſt in England. The Northern parts are covered with 
woods, from whence the royal docks are ſupplied with timber, 
the iron works with fuel, and ſome parts of the kingdom with 
charcoal. In the Weald of Suſſex is found a mineral called Talc, 


{ and in the Eaſtern parts great plenty of iron ore is dug ; and 


here are many furnaces, forges, and water-mills, both for caſt 
and wrought iron. In the Southern parts towards the fea, are 
high hills, called the South-Downs, conſiſting of a fat chalky 
foul, very fruitful both in corn and graſs, and feeding vaſt mul- 
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titudes of ſheep, remarkable for their fine wool, which is too 
often exported clandeſtinely to France. This plentiful county 
therefore ſupplies numerous commodities, both to England and 
Ireland, the chief of which are corn, flonr, malt, cattle, 
8 wood, charcoal, chalk, iron, gun-powder, glaſs, fiſh, and 
owl. 


It is particularly famous for a ſmall delicious bird (before no- 


ticed) called the W heat-Ear, perhaps from its being moſt in ſea- 


ſon when that ſpecies of corn is ripe; it is about the ſize of a 
lark, and fo fat and tender, that they cannot be carried far, or 
kept long in their feathers ; for which reaſon they are generally 


- potted, and ſent to London and other places. Theſe delicate 


birds are taken in the following manner: they cut up a turf 
adout a foot long aud fix inches broad, and turn up the turf to 
cover the hole, in which they fix a ſnare made with horſe-hair ; 
and as the bird 1s remarkably thy and timorous, it will even at 
the appearance of a dark cloud, run for ſhelter into thoſe traps, 
where they are taken. Great numbers of theſe traps may be 
ſcen at the proper ſeaſon, on the ſides of the hills between Lewes 
and Eaſt-Bourn. They are found here only about the time of 
harveit, coming a little before that ſeaſon, and leaving the country 
ſoon after; but to what part of the world they retire and ſpend 
the other part of the year is not known. 

In this country, the rivers are, the Ouſe, which is formed 
chiefly of two branches, one riſing in the foreſt of St. Leonard, 
Adur, and the other in the foreſt of Worth, 
North of Cuckfield. Theſe two ſtreams unite near Braghill, and 
c:Ntinue their coaſt in a South-Eaſt direction to An e where 
the river bends to the South, and in that direction, after being 
increaſed by ſeveral rirulets, paſſes by Lewes, a very confiderable 
borough town, and falling into the Britiſh-Channel, forms an 
harbour called Newhaven, about eight miles below Lewes. 

The Rother riſes at Rotherficld, near the foreſt of Downe ; and 
running Eaſtward, divides itſelf into two itreams upon the bor- 
ders of Kent, and uniting again, forms an iſland called Oxney 


Land, and falls into the Britiſh-Channel near Rye, one of the 
 Cinque-Ports. 


The Arun rifes in St. Leonard's-Foreſt, near Horſham, a bo- 


rough town of this county, and running a few miles Weſtward, 


turns due South, and paſſing near Arundel, another borough town, 
falls into the Engliſh-Channel at a place called Little Hampton, 
about three miles to the South of Arundel. In chis river are 
caught great quantities of mullets, which, in the ſummer ſcaſon, 
come up from the ſea as far as Arundel in vait thoals, where, by 
teeding on a particular weed in the river, they acquire ſo fine a 
taite, as renders them a great delicacy. Among the rocks on the 
the coaſt, between Chicheſter-Harbour and the mouth of the 
Arun, the fineſt lobſters in England are taken; and the cockles 
tound in the ſands near Selſey are greatly admired. The mac- 
kerel and herrings allo caught near Rye are eſteemed the beſt of 


thicir kind. 


The Adur, ſometimes called the Beeding, riſcs alſo in St. 
Leonard's-Foreſt, and running almoſt parallel to the Arun, paſſes 
hrit by Stey ning, and afterwards by Bramber, two boroughs, and 


trom the latter has obtained the name of Bramber-Waters. After 


lcaving the above towns, it continues its courſe in a Southern 
direction to New-Shorcham, another borough town; where it 


turns to the Eaſt, and falls into the Britiſh-Channel about three 


miles below Shorcham. | 

In the paſtures about Chicheſter, Amberley, and other diſtricts 
of the county, great numbers of oxen are fatted, and ſold to the 
victualling-ottice at Portſmouth, and to the butchers in the neigh- 
bouring towns and in the Southern parts of the county they make 


. great ule of fea-ore for manuring their land; and ſome of the far- 


mers adopt the national practice of making a compoſt dunghill 


with that weed, dung, earth, and the ſoil taken out of ditches, / 


and the bottoms of ponds and rivers. 


Lime, ſoap-athes, wood, 
and coals, are alſo uſed as manures. 


The mealmen, graziers, 


and farmers, are, at preſent, molt of them wealthy, and the laſt 


* 


are excelled by none in the iſland for a judicious management 
and culture ot their lands. | 


Curriovs PLANTS FOUND IN SUSSEX. 


Money-Wort, Nummularia, Ger. found in the fields near 
Terri 1. 

Yellow Watcr-Lily. Nymphea lutea, Ger. found in many of 
the rivers of this county, particularly in Arun and Rother. 

Malt Satyrion, Cynsſorchis merits mas, Ger, found in the mea- 
dows near Chicheſter. | | 
Female Satyrion, Cyn:ſorchis mario famina, Gr found in the 
ſame helds with the former. | 

Male Satyrion Royal, Orchis palmata nin maculata, Ray, 
ſound in the moiſt meadows near Amberley, on tac banks of the 
Arun. 

Butterfly, or German Satyrion, Orchis hermaphraditica, Ger. 
ſound in the woods near Stanitead. | 

Wild Marjoram, Qriganum vulgare ſp:ntaneum, found in the 
fields near Midhurſt. 

Bird's Foot, Oy nitbapedium majui, Ger. ſound in the fields 
near Petworth. | 


— — 


| ſyiveſtre, 


| grounds near Ambertey. 


ſalt-marſhes near Selſey. 


Broom-Rape, Orobanche flore majore; J. B. found among the 
brooim in the waſte places near Stanſtead. | 

Wood-Peaſe, or Heath-Peaſe, Aftragalus ylvaticus, Ger. found 
on the healthy grounds near Liphock. 

Moon-Wort, Lunaria minor, Ger. found en the commons 
near Chicheſter. 

Oſmund Royal, Fil:x foribus inſignis, J. g. found in the 
boggy parts of the common between Chichelter and Arundel. 
3 or Corn-Roſe, Papaver erraticum Rhæas, five 

'ark. found in fallow grounds, and among the wheat 
in moſt parts of the county. 

Wild Vine, Pareira brava, Dale, found in the hedges in va- 
rious parts of the county. 

Pellitory of the wall, Parietaria, Ger. found on old walls in 
ſeveral parts of the county, particularly near Lewes and Bramber. 

Thorow-Wax, Perfaliata vulgaris, Ger. found among the corn 
near Weſtbourne. 


Butter-Bur, Petaſites vulgaris, Park. found in the marſhy 


0 
- 


Hogs-Fennel, Peucadanum, Ger. found near the ſea-ſhore at 
Seliey and other parts. 

Spoon-Wort, or Scurvy-Graſs, C:chlearia. Two fpecies of 
this plant are found near the ſea-coaſt, and on the marſhes near 
the ſides of the harbour in moſt parts of the county. We found 
both in plenty at Selſey, and along the marſhes in Siddleſome- 
Harbour. | 

Water Plantain, Plantage aguatica, J. B. found on the ſides of 
the brook near Weſt-Bourn. | | | 

Greek Valerian, or Jacob's Ladder, Valeriana Graca, Ger, 
found in the woods near Charleton. - 5 

Solomon's Seal, Pzlyganata, Ger. found in the woods near 
Stanſtead. 

Poly pody of the Oak, Pzlypadium guercus, Ger. 
many of the oaks in the Weald. 

Rough Spleen-Wort, Aſpera mizn, Park. found in the woods 
near Bramber. | 

Marſh-Marigold, Caltha paluſtris, flrre pleng, C. B. found on 
the marſhes near Chicheſter. | 

Sea-Purſlane, Pzrtulaca marina n:/tras, Part. found in the 


found on 


Self-Heal, Prunella vulgaris, Park. found in the paſture- 
grounds near Chicheſter. : 
Penny-Royal, Pulegium Ger. found in great plenty near 
the ſprings on Hambrook-Common, about four miles from 
Chicheſter. Ein 
Buckthorn, Rhamnus catharticus, F. B. found in the hedges 
near Petworth, and ſeveral other parts. | 
Squinancy-Wort, Synanchia Lygdunenfis, Ger. found on many 
parts of the South-Downs. | 
Wild Rue, Ruta montana, Ger. found on the South-Downs 
near Arundel. | | 
Wild Thyme, Thymus ſyiveftris, Ger. found in vaſt plenty 
in molt of the upland paſtures, and on the downs of this county. 
Wild Valerian, Jalcriana ſylveſtris, Ger. found on the hills, 
and alſo in ſeveral watery places in this county: that found in the 
higher ſituations is reckoned the beſt. | 3 
Wich reſpect to the manners and cuſtoms of the inhabitants 
of Suſſex, they differ but little from thoſe of their neighbours, 
except in one particular, namely, ſmuggling; and we are ſorry to 


ſay, that a vice fo deſtructive to the common- wealth in general, 
by robbing it of that revenue neceſſary for its ſupport, is hers. 


treated and conſidered as a duty. And indeed to ſuch unwar- 
rantable lengths hath that pernicious practice been carried, that 


in 1747, the lawleſs wretches, who ſet the legiſlative power at 


defiance, proceeded ſo far as to murder one of the cuſtom-houſe 
officers, together with another perſon who went to give evidence 
againſt their infamous practices. No honeſt man was fafe in 
travelling through, the county, which induced the late duke of 
Richmond to lay the affair before the king in council. 

Some of the murderers being apprehended, and their crimes 
having been attended with the molt aggravating circumitances of 
barbarity, the king as the common father of his people, granted 
his royal warrant, under the ſign manual, for a ſpecial com- 
miſſion of Oyer, Terminer, and Gaol-Delivery, for the trial of 
the offenders. The commitlion having been made out, in the 
Crown-()thce in Chancery, it was opened at Chicheſter by that 
great lawyer, and upright — ſir Michael Foſter, who 
in a learned charge to the gran 
moſt ſtriking light, the pernicious conſequences attending ſmug- 
gling, and the neceflity of ſupporting the civil power in the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice. His lordſhip pointed out the neceſſary 
obligation they were under as the delegates of their county to 
make a ſtrict inquiry into the nature of thoſe offences, where- 
with the priſoners were charged, and the fame day bills of in- 
diament were found againſt ſeven of the murderers who were 
tried, found guilty, and executed. 

We cannot conclude this article better than in the words of 
ſir Sidney Stafford Smythe, one of the barons of the Court of 
Exchequer, who acted as council for the crown on the above 
trial. There is not a greater crime, nor is there a perſon 
more dangerous to ſociety, than the man who bids defiance to 
the municipal laws of his country. It is a convincing _ 
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TY all regard to the laws. of God, and 1s led 
ay * = of uſt to another, till he commits ſuch 
— as make it abſolutely neceſſary to cut him off from 
fociety for (as that learned lawyer obſerved) when men go 
out with a deſign to oppoſe the civil power, by importing ſuch 
ods as are charged with duties for the ſupport of government, 
their minds become hardened againſt reproot or admonition, and 
they ſhudder not at the commiſſion of ſuch crimes as would 
have appeared in the moſt odious colours to them, when they 


firſt began thoſe iniquitous practices.“ 


A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE CiTits, BoROUGHS, 
' CORFOKATIONS, Towns, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE- 
MARKABLE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. 


Cuichksrk, the chief and only city in Suſſex, is ſituated 
on a plain, at the diſtance of ſixty- three miles from London. 
It is a biſhop's ſee, and a neat compact town with a wall and 
four gates, anſwering to the four cardinal points of the compals. 
Here are two weekly markets, on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, 
and a large beaſt market for horned cattle and ſheep, in the 
Eaſt-Street, every fortnight. Alſo, five fairs, principally for 
horned cattle and hops. The markets on Saturdays are noted 
for fiſh, but much more for corn, which is generally fold by 


ſample. 


his city was named Caercei by the ancient Britons, and 
their king Careticus was beſieged in it by ſome Saxon and 
Norwegian pirates, who. ſet the city on fire, and Careticus 
retired to the mountains of Wales. fter the eſtabliſhment of 
the Saxon heptarchy, it was rebuilt b Cilla, the ſecond king 
of the South-Saxons, who called it Ciflanceaſter, or the city 
of Ciſſa; and the South-Saxon kings made it their royal re- 
{1dence. | | | 

When William the Conqueror landed in England, there 
were only an hundred houſes in Chicheſter ; but that prince 
beltowing it on Roger de Montgomery, he made ſo many addi- 
tions to the buildings, that biſhop Strigand removed his epiſcopal 
chair hither from Selſey, and his ſucceſſor, Ralph, began a 
cathedral here; but the ſtructure being conſumed by an acci- 
dental fire, on the 5th of May 1114, before it was finiſhed, 
he laid the foundation of a ſecond, which was completed by his 
ſucceſſors. This ſecond cathedral, together with the greater 
part of the city, was alſo burnt in the reign of Richard I. 
but Selfrid, biſhop of Chicheſter, rebuilt both the cathedral and 
the town. 

Chicheſter, ſay our Modern Britiſh Travellers, © is built on 
the river Lavant, which forms a ſemi-circle, by encompaſſing 
it on every ſide, except that towards the North ;” now this 
rent river is nothing more than a very ſmall running ſtream, 
flow ing only by the Eaſt and South walls of the city, and in 
ſeveral parts, even here, not viſible in ſummer. This is the laſt 
time we thall notice theſe pretenders to an actual ſurvey. Their 
Errors, which abound in every page, it is our duty, and we ſhall 
endeavour all in our power, carefully to avoid, or correct. 

The city of Chicheſter is encloſed by a ſtone wall, much 


decayed, in which are placed its four gates, pointing towards, 


not exactly facing, the tour principal winds ; and a {treet runs 


trom cach of thete, but not directly in right lines, called North- 


Street, South-Street, &c. Theſe ſtreets are broad, and the 
houſes, for the moſt part, well built. 
interſected each Other at right angles, in the centre of Which 
was placed a very beautiful croſs, upon pillars, under which is 
the market ſor poultry, butter, and eggs. : | 
On this croſs, which is an octagon with a large pillar in the 
centre, from which are ſprung cight different arches, there are 
three dials to the clock. That facing the Eaſt has a minute- 
hand, but to the North there is not one. | 

On the Welt ſide is the following inſcription : 

This beautiſul croſs, erected by Edward Story, biſhop of 
Chicheſter, who was advanced to that di nity by Edward IV. 
1478, was firſt repaired in the reign of Charles II. and again 


in the twentieth of George II. 1746, Thomas Wall, mayor, 


at the ſole expence of Charles, 
Aubigney.” 
And on the South ſide : 


« Dame Elizabeth Farrington, reli of fir Richard F arring- 


ton, baronet, gave this clock as an hourly memento of her good- 
will to this city, R KI 20S . 


On the Eaſt ſide, in a nitch, is 
From this croſs the four gates 


but at preſent only thoſe at th ee i 
94 *. * at the Eaſt and South; the view to- 


obſtructed by a row of mean low houſes 
built __ the wall of the * church-yard, which was 
— the South boundary of the ſtreet ; and that towards the 
orth by a range of buildings extending ſome diſtance from the 
croſs towards the North gate, along the Welt ſide of the ſtreet. 
By theſe encroachments, the regular form of the city is greatly 
mjured; nor do the buildings themſelves, abſtracted from their 
utuation, add any thing to its beauty. 
: The market for butter, &c. is held in the croſs ; that for fiſh 
in the South-Street, near the conduit, lately removed trom Eaſt- 
treet; the corn-market in the North-Street; and the beaſt- 


market 8 Eaſt-Street. The market-houſe is ſituated on the 


LI 


a buſt of king Charles the firſt. 


of the city might once be ſeen, 


The ſtreets originally | 


duke of Richmond, Lenox, and | 
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Eaſt ſide, and near the middle of the North-Street. It ſtands 
upon pillars, and over it is the council- chamber, a very elegant 
room. 

The guildhall, ſpacious within, but in appearance very mean, 
is in an obſcure part of the town, near which is St. Mary's-Hall, 
an ancient hoſpital, erected for a maſter and ſeveral poor brethren, 
in the reign of Henry III. by William, dean of the cathedral; 
It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and at the diſſolution 
valued at 2351. 6s. 3d. per annum. It is now inhabited by 
ſeveral poor perſons, who have a ſmall weekly allowance. 

The cathedral is built in the form of a croſs, the South part 
of which is, on one fide, adorned with the pictures of the kings 
and queens of England, from Ciſſa to the preſent time; and on 
the other with all the biſhops of this ſee, very indifferently exe- 
cuted ; they all look the ſame way, and have one and the fame 


complex1on. ; 


But one of the greateſt ornaments belonging to this cathedral 


is the library-room, anciently a chapel, which has a well-choſen 


and valuable collection of books, enriched by the donations of 
the late and preſent duke of Richmond, and others. The ceiling 
is painted much in the ſame manner as that belonging to tho 
knights in Weltminſter-Abbey. Underneath is a vault extend- 
ing the whole length of the building, and here are depoſited the 
remains of the late duke of Richmond, and many of his illuſtri- 
ous family. | 

Biſhop Shelburn added other ornaments to this church, but 
many of them were defaced in the civil wars: The choir has 
been lately repaired and beautified, and is now one of the neateſt 
in England. The ſpire, which is 300 feet high, is a moſt 
excellent piece of workmanſhip, and cannot fail of pleaſing the 
eye of every curious ſpectator. . 

About twenty years ago, the ſteeple received ſuch a ſhock, 
that it is amazing it did not tumble down; the conſequence of 
which, in all probability, would have been the demoliſhing the 
whole church. It was occaſioned by what the inhabitants call 
a fire-ball, or rather lightning, which ſtruck the ſteeple with 


ſuch irreſiſtible force, that it drove ſeveral large ſtones out of it, 


and carried them to a prodigious diſtance from the ſteeple. One 
of theſe ſtones, weighing at leaſt a ton, was thrown over the 
South row of houſes in the Weſt-Street, and fell on the ground 
at a gentleman's door on the other ſide of the way ; and another 
of them, almoſt as large as the former, was thrown over both 


ſides of the Weſt-Street, and fell in the ſame gentleman's. 


garden, without any hurt being done by either. The breach 
made in the ſpire by this ſhock was incredibly large, and within 
forty-five feet of the top, though the ſteeple ſtood firm, and 
was ſoon after ſubſtantially repaired : a ſufficient proof that it 
was originally a ſound and well-finithed piece of workmanſhip. 
In the body of the church are feveral curious monuments, 
but thoſe of biſhop Carleton and biſhop King, whoſe effigies 
are curiouſly done in marble, are the moſt remarkable. "The 
chapter conſiſts of a dean and thirty prebendaries, two arch- 


deacons, a treaſurer, chancellor, chaunter, and twelve vicars 


choral. The cathedral, biſhop's palace, dean's houſe, and thoſe 
of the prebends, fill the South-Weſt quarter of the town. The 
palace, which is rather large than elegant, was rebuilt ſome 


time ſince; and in October 1727, the workmen found ſeveral 


ancient coins, and a curious piece of Roman pavement in th 
garden. | 


In the year 1725, in digging a foundation for a houſe in the 


| North-Strect, there was diſcovered, pretty deep in the ground, 


a large ſtone, fix feet long, and three broad, with a Roman 


inſcription (which was ſomething defaced by digging up the 


ſtone) cut upon it, and which implies : | 
„This temple was dedicated to Neptune and Minerva, for 
the ſafety of the imperial family, by the authority of Tiberius 


Claudius. It was erected by the college of artificers of | 


Cogidubnus, the lieutenant of Auguſtus in Britain, and by thoſe 


who officiated as prieſts, or were honoured in it, at their own n 


expence ; the ground being given by Pudens, the fon of Pu- 
dentinus.“ 

This ſtone was preſented to the late duke of Richmond, who 
placed it in a temple erected on a mount in his garden at Good 
wood, between the ſtatues of Neptune and Minerva. | 

Near the North gate, within the walls of the city, was 4 
houſe of Grey Friars, founded in the time of Henry III. It 
is now a very genteel ſeat, and belonged, when we vilited 
Chicheſter, to Page, eſq; one of the city members. Near 
the Eaſt gate was a monaſtery of Black Friars, ſaid to have been 
founded by queen Eleanor, wife of Edward I. and dedicated 
to St. Mary and St. Vincent. It is now a gentleman's houſe. 

Here was alſo an hoſpital for lepers, founded in the reign of 
Richard I. It was dedicated to St. James and St. Mary "ad 
dalene ; and valued, upon the diſſolution, at 41. 14s. 10d. per 
annum. 


Chicheſter has very little foreign trade; indeed its ſituation is 


| ſuch, that it will not admit of it, being two miles from Dell- 


Quay, the neareſt port where ſhips can unload their cargoes. 

A carpet manufactory, like that of Wilton, was once at- 
tempted here, but was ſoon laid aſide; another of needles met 
with the fame fate. The inequality of the Lavant's courſe, 
which often loſes its water for whole months together, will pre- 


vent the eltabliſhment here of any manufactory, which depends 
L upon 


* 


Winds of the North. 
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upon the convenience of water, either for bleaching, ducking, 
or machinery: and the ſame defect renders an artificial naviga- 
tion impracticable from the harbour to the city, which is an 
improvement that has ſometimes been in contemplation, and 
for which an act of parliament was actually obtained many 
years ago. It muſt; therefore, continue to owe its ſupport to 
the reſidence of the cathedral, clergy, and of ſeveral genteel 
families living here in a fort of retirement, and ſpending their 
incomes; and to the numerous ſhops which occupy the greateſt 
part of this city, and ſupply the farmers, and others in the 
neighbourhood, with materials for their huſbandry, clothing, 
&c. chiefly brought from London, which, of courſe, draws 
every year a large balance in money from it: 

his city is a county of itſelf, and governed, according to 
a charter of king James II. by a mayor, a recorder, aldermen, 
and common-council, without limitation. The mayor is choſen 
annually, and is attended by four ſerjeants at mace, and a com- 
mon crier. It has three principal inns, the Dolphin, the Swan, 
and the Bell, the firſt of which, kept by Mr. Rhodes, we would 
recommend to all travellers, who with to have good fare, civil 
uſage, and reaſonable bills. 

In the biſhop's garden has been diſcovered, at the depth of 
ſix or eight feet, a Roman tellelated pavement, in tolerable pre- 
ſervation; and vait abundance of Roman coins, chiefly of copper 
and braſs, have been found in different parts of the city, and in 
a large common field without the Eaſt gate, called the Portheld ; 
molt of them of the later emperors. The whole {pace, for about 
four miles, between the city and the downs, is interſected with 
ſeveral lines or intrenchments, formed with the utmoſt regularity, 
and continuing their communication to an eminence called 
Rook's-Hill, cloſe by the London road, on the ſummit of which 
are remains of a very extentive camp, ſuppoſed by ſome to be 
Daniſh, but more probably of Roman conſtruction, as it is well 
known, that their ſummer encampments were uſually formed 
in ſimilar ſituations, of which there are many examples in this 
kingdom. | 

; Gn the North ſide of the city is a large Roman camp, called 
the Brill. It is an oblong ſquare, above half a mile in length, 
and a quarter of a mile in breadth. And on the ſame fide of 
the city is another camp, called Gonfſhill, which is alſo ſuppoſed 
to be thrown up by the Romans. | 

Chicheſter, beſides the cathedral, has five ſmall churches 
within the walls, and one without. About three miles to the 
North-Eaſt of Chicheſter is Goodwood, a ſeat belonging to his 
grace the duke of Richmond. It was the ancient ſeat of the 
earls of Northumberland, and in a ruinous condition till repaired 
by the late duke of Richmond, who built ſome very proper 
otfices, to correſpond with a manſion-houſe deſigned by Colin 
Campbell, and publithed in his Vitruvius Britannicus. But the 
Late Kee a little before his death, altered his deſign, and built 
a noble apartment on the South ſide of the houſe, cafed with 
Portland ſtone, which was to have been one of the wings to 

the ſeat his grace propoſed to erect, had he lived a few years 

longer. The preſent duke, without adhering ſtrictly to the 


plan, is adding other improvements, under the direction of that 


excellent artiſt, Mr. Wyatt, which, when completed, will 
render it a very noble and magnificent edifice. It has an eaſy 
deſcent towards the Eaſt, South, and South-Eaſt, with the proſ- 
pect of a rich and beautiful landſcape, bounded by the fea for 
thirty miles in length. "The Iſle of Wight terminates the South- 
Welt proſpect, and the famous Rook's-Hill covers it from the 
The park is ſmall, but planted with 
clumps of ſeveral forts of oaks, to the Weſt and North of the 
houſe ; and on the Eaft and South fide are clumps of different 
forts of pines and firs, and a variety of exotics : it has been 
conſiderably enlarged by the addition of Halnaker-Park, and 
plantatipns of trees, traverſed throughout with a variety of roads 
and cuts, which afford the moit delightful rides, a fine air, 
and lovely proſpects ; and the whole is deſigned to be encloſed 
with a wall, already carried on for a confiderable extent. 

His late grace had a menagery, wherein were a great variety 
of toreign animals and birds; and to gratify a gentleman, his 
v111tor, who was fond of the ſpot, he cauſed to be erected a 


room on a rilting ground, at the upper part of the park, called | 


Caruey-Seat, from whence is a view of the country for many 
miles, and a noble proſpect of the ſea, from the harbour of 
Portſmouth quite round by the Iſle of Wight, many leagucs out 


to fea. In this room the duke frequently entertained company 


at dinner, there being à good kitchen built near it, with many 
other conveniences; and adjacent to it is the preſent duke's 
pheaſantry, formed in a very romantic taſte out of an old chalk- 
pit, and hnely adorned with thrubberies and walks. At the 
very bottom ot it ſtauds an clegant ſummer-room, highly finiſhed, 
the front opening to a diſtant and very pleaſing view; and behind 
riſes its chimney to a great height, in the form of a regular 
column, which, bcheld trom a diſtance, adds greatly to the beauty 
ett Park and grounds. | 

Near Goodwood is Halnaker, formerly in the poſſeſſion of the 
Delau ars; but fince purchatcd from the Derby family by his 
pretem grace. The houſe is the remains of an ancient caſtle. 
built quadrangular, with a_court vard in the centre, but has 
otherwiſe nothing remarkable about it; nor is the ſituation at 
ali Mell choſen, though, 41 the diitance of about 100 yards from 


it, is a ſpot which commands one of the fineſt proſpects imagi- 
nable.— In the diſpoſition of this new and enlarged park, his 
grace ſeems intent on uniting the pleaſurable with the profitable; 
a great part being allotted to agriculture, which introduces an 
elegant variety into the landſcape. Contiguous to the old park 
are his grace's noble tennis-court, commodiouſly built at a great 
expence.; alſo his very extenſive fruit and flower gardens, which 
though 2 force upon nature (the natural foil being a coarſe 
gravel, and perfeRly bare is now, by art, and the introduction 
of good mould, made productive of fruit and vegetables in the 
higheſt ſtate of perfection. 

The ſituation of Thicheſter is juſtly reckoned pleaſant and 
healthy. Towards the North it is diſtant about three miles 
and a half from the Downs, and the foil on this fide is moſtly 
a coarſe gravel, lying to the depth of eighteen or twenty teet 
upon a chalky marl. "Fo the Eaſt and Weſt the country is 
one continued champaign; and to the South, the deſcent is 
gradual for ſeven miles to the fea : ſo that from whatever quar- 
ter the wind blows, it is ſure to be ventilated without inter- 
ruption. The land on the South of it is a mellow deep mould 
tor ſome miles, affording the richeſt paſture; all beyond this to 
the coaſt is a clay, which is converted for the moſt part to 
arable, and eſteemed as fine corn ground as any in the king- 
dom. Another circumſtance conducing to the health of the 
inhabitants, is the regularity of the ſtreets, and which are now 
much more airy than heretofore, by the North, South, and Weſt 
gates having been pulled down, that uted to obſtruct the free 
current of air; ſo that it is thought, with good reaſon, that this 
improvement has been one chief means of producing a greater 
and more genetal falubrity than was remarked before: the air 
might ſtill admit of greater purity, it is thought, if a long row 
of ſtately elms, which are ranged along the fide of the North 
rampart, was cut down, ſince it is certain they are a ſcreen 
againſt the winds which ſet from that quarter. And if to this 
were added a few gravel-walks at a N called the Brill, 
ſituate about half a mile without the North-Street, on a riſing 
ground, in order to afford the inhabitants the _ conveni- 
ence of exerciſe; there are few places in the k 
be better adapted for an agrecable fetreat to ſmall families, 
whoſe incomes do not permit them to live in an expenſive and 
diſſipated ſtyle; for having a water carriage to Dell-Quay, 
within about a mile's diſtance, beſides a land carriage to London, 
the principal neceſſaries for a family are ſupplied at moderate 
terms. The adjacent country is very plentiful, and the vicinity 
of the ſea would over- ſtock the fiſh-market, if it were not for 
an evil before mentioned, and that London did not drain away 
from this part, as it does from moſt others lying within a ſimilar 
diſtance, ſo much as to leave the inhabitants a very ſcanty 
portion : however, lobſters, oyſters, and the cheaper ſpecies of 
hih, are in general abundant here, and cheap, and moſtly brought 
from Selſey; but the ſmuggling buſineſs has been, and is now, 
the greatelt obſtacle to a better fiſhery on this coaſt, This 
circumſtance is not properly adverted to by the inhabitants of 
the town, who do not conſider, that by every pound of tea, or 
gallon of ſpirits, or yard of cambrick 
imuggler, they give that encouragement to the occupation itſelf, 
which makes it more profitable, and therefore more eligible 
to the maritime people, than catching fiſh for ſupplying the 
market. | 1 | | 

Near Halnaker is the village of Boxgrove, where Robert de 


Haya, in the time of Henry I. founded an alien priory, ſub- 


ordinate to the abbey of L'Eflay, in Normandy. It was dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary, and occupied by the order of St. 
Benedict. Its yearly revenues, at the diſſolution of religious 
houſes, amounted to 1851. gs. 8d. The ruins of this monaitery 
are ſtill viſible, and the church is now the parith church. Here 
is a free- ſchool founded by a counteſs of Derby. | 

About three miles to the Eaſt of Goodwood lies CHARLETON, 
a ſmall village, remarkable for being the ſeat of fox-hunting. 
Hereabouts were many ſmall hunting-houſes built by perſons of 
quality, who uſed to reſide there 2 the ſeaſon for fox 
hunting; but the moſt beautiful of theſe houſes is that erected 
by his grace the late duke of Richmond. It is a large room, 
called Fox-Hall, deſigned by the earl of Burlington, where the 
gentlemen fox-hunters dine together every day during their ſtay 
at Charleton. 

In the neighbourhood of this village is a foreſt, which was 
formerly in the poſſeſſion of the Lumley family; but was ſome 
years ſince purchaſed by the late duke of Richmond, who greatly 
improved the beauty of it, by making new plantations, and 
cutting fine walks through ſeveral parts of it. Theſe walks all 
meet in the centre of the foreſt, where there is an open plain, 
on which the duke uſed to cauſe tents to be pitched for the 
entertainment of his friends. | 


STANSTED, or (from the words of queen Elizabeth, when 


ſhe ſtopped here to view the moſt agreeable viſtas that are to be 
ſeen in any part of England) Stand-Steed,” was the feat oi 
the honourable James Lumley, eſq; who left it to his nephew, 
the late carl of Halifax, by whofe will it became velted in miſs 


Montague, his lordihip's natural daughter, and very lately has 


been put up to ſale. It is ſituated about three miles to the 

North of the road leading from Portſmouth to Chicheſter, in the 

middle of a very fine park, diverſified with walks and lawns $ 
| | an 
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om the houſe towards the Wet, is one of the 

ad xe yo 8 met with throughout the whole county. The 
le is elegant, and has four fronts, facing the four cardinal 
pi The proſpect from this ſeat is beautiful beyond de- 
*. tion eſpecially from the roof, which is flat, and covered 
i. lead To the South and South-Weſt are ſeen the ſeveral 
barkours and arms of the = on ——_— * 
f E the ſhips at Portſmouth and Spithead, together 
8 : between the — A. and 
| ted by the Ifle of Wight. The interjacent country 
5 Iivertified 3 and water, corn- fields and 
meadows, and interſperſed with towns, villages, and farms. 
To the Eaſtward 1s 2 charming country, decorated 1 
men's ſeats and rural habitations. Chicheſter ſpire is diſtinctly 
ſcen, and adds greatly to the beauty of the perſpective. The 
park 1s embelliſhed with two buildings, both erected by the late 
earl. One is a temple called Lumley-Seat, raiſed in grateful 
memory of the donor; it conſiſts of a handſome ſaloon, orna- 


mented with paintings well executed; in front is a portico which | 


carries the view acroſs the park quite to the ſea. The other 
building is a triangular tower or gazebo, conſiſting of ſeveral 
ftorics, and crowned at top with a flag-ſtaif; from the leads of 
the upper ſtory the eye takes in an unbounded proſpect over 
that part of Suſſex which lies between the Downs and the coaſt 
to the Eaſt and South, and beyond the Ifle of Wight to the 
Weſtward, having a clear view of the Britiſh-Channel in an 


uninterrupted line from point to point. The clegance, however, 


of this edifice, is by no means proportionate to the prodigious 
expence which the railing of it colt his lordſhip ; and, after all, 
there is ſo little variety in the proſpect, after ſeeing what the 
houſe affords from its dining-room windows, that a traveller 
feels himſelf in no very good humour after tediouſly climbing up 
io many ſteps, and to ſuch 2 height, to be rewarded for his 
pains with nothing but diſappointment. The houſe alone will 
recompenſe his labours; for it contains a very excellent col- 
lection of pictures, ſome of which have been executed by maſterly 


hands; particularly one of our Saviour, after his reſurrection, 


ſhewing himſelf to his doubting diſciples. Another, much 


admired, done by the famous Blackſmith of Antwerp; ſeveral }] 


beautiful landſcapes, fruit-pieces, and portraits; among the 
latter, Van Trump, and Gondamar the Spaniſh ambaſlador, 
nor ought that elegant picture 
done by fir Joſhua Reynolds, the ſubject comedy and tragedy, 


_ contending for the poilefſion of Garrick, to paſs unnoticed. In 
the upper apartments are ſome beauiful tapeſtry-hangings, repre- 


ſenting different military ſcenes in Flanders, during the victorious 
duke of Marlborough's campaigns. The foil on which this 
houſe ſtands is ſo remarkably dry, that none of theſe paintings, 


or the furniture of the apartments, are ever affected with damps, 
nor are kres neceſſary in the winter to preſerve them from it. | 


It may therefore be concluded, that few ſituations can be more 
eligible for health. 


It is greatly to be regretted, that this charming retirement - 


is deſtitute of water, and, conſequently, wants. one capital 
beauty. The houſe, indeed, is ſupplied with good water from 


a deep well ſunk in what is called the Old Buildings ; but there | 


is none for fountains, and other decorations of that kind. We 


were informed, that ſeveral years ſince, the houſe, gardens, and 


fountains, of which there were then ſeveral, were ſupplied with 
water from the river at Weſt-Bourn, by means of an engine, 
and were ſhewn the place where the engine was erected) The 
water-wheel was placed under an arch, which ſupported a ſmall 


| houſe, the reſidence of the perſon who had the care of the 


engine. This building is ſtill called the engine-houſe. But 
from ſome cauſe, now unknown, the works were ſuffered to 
decay, the reſervoir into which the water was thrown, filled up, 


mentioned tunk, to fu 
family. 


The Old Buildings are the remains of a very ancient and 
capacious houſe, once the ſeat of the Lumley family. The 


pply the neceſſary want of water in the 


© original ſtructure appears, from the few parts of it ſtill remain- 


ing, to have been a noble pile of building in the Gothic taſte. 
It was decorated with towers, 


and other ornaments, which e 
even in decay. | 
On the ſummit of a 


xhibit a magnificent appearance, 


n eminence, called Bow-Hill, are four 

pulchres of four Saxon kings, or 

2 tought at the foot of this hill. 

C WesST-BouknN is a village, where there was formerly a mar- 
Ms which has been for many years diſuſed, though the market- 

houſe is ſtill _— The church is capacious, with a hand- 

ſome ſquare tower, but has nothing in it remarkable. 


BosEHAM, a ſmall fiſhinp-tow f ; 
os i ES 8 own about four miles from Chi- 


; ts church, th | ; i 
—— It was built in the reign of 3 1. U Wüllam 
A areloft, biſhop of Exeter, who placed in it ſome prebendaries. 
2 3 338 a royal free chapel, exempted 
| | tne ordinary juriſdiction of the bj I 
continued colle 2 till che —— et of Chicheter, and 


te diſſolution. It is a | 
and handſome uilding, and the ftalls, with n 


over th . . . n 
em, are ſtill in being. It has alſo a vey ancient monu- 


ment, on which is a female figure, ſuppoſe 


generals, ſlain in a battle fo 


gardens removed, and the well already 


ſeveral of which are yet ſtanding, 


— 


to repreſent the | towards it through an avenue, the effect would be equal 


daughter of _— Canute, who was buried here. And ſome 
years ſince was found, by digging in this church, the head of a 
man in ſtone, the ſculpture of the hair and features being ſtill 
viſible. It is twenty inches from the chin to the crown, and 


conſequently the height of the ſtatue, provided the proper pro- 


portions were obſerved, was near fifteen feet. It is not certainly 
known what this ſtatue originally repreſented, but it is thought 
to have been one of the Saxon idols. 

MipnussT, cleven miles N. by E. of Chicheſter, and fifty- 
two W. by S. of London, is a ſmall town, ſituated near a 
branch of the river Avon. It is a borough by preſcription, 2 
verned by a bailiff, choſen annually by a jury at the court- leet 
of the lord of the manor. It has ſent members to parliament 
ever ſince the year 1311, and the fourth of Edward II. It is 
very pleaſantly ſituated on a hill, at the foot of which runs the 
river above mentioned. It ſends two members to parliament, 
has a weekly market on "Thurſday, and every fortnight, on the 
ſame day, another for fat and lean cattle, ſheep, hogs, &c. 

The ſeat of lord viſcount Montague, called Cowdrey, near 
this place, deſerves particular notice. It is in a valley, en- 
compaſſed with lawns, hills, and woods, thrown into a park, 
the river running underneath, which renders the place ray 4 
agreeable in ſummer, but makes it dampith in winter. The houſe 
is a ſquare building, and at each angle is a Gothic tower, which 


produces a good effect when viewed from the riſing grounds. 5 


The hall is ceiled with Iriſh oak, after the ancient manner. 
The walls are painted with architecture by Roberti; the ſtatues 
by Goupè; and the ſtair-caſe by Pelegrine. The large parlour, 
or room at the hall, is of 


great artiſt has deſcribed the exploits of king Henry VIII. be- 


tore Bologne, Calais, his landing at Portſmouth, his magnificent 


entry into London, &c. In the other rooms are many excellent 
pictures of the anceſtors of the family, and other hiſtory paint- 
ings of Holbein, relating to their actions in the war. ere is 
a long gallery with the twelve apoſtles, as large as life; another 
very neat one, wainſcotted with Norway oak, where are man 

ancient whole length pictures of the family in their proper habits. 
There are four hiſtary pieces, two copies of Raphael's marriage 
of Cupid and Pſyche, and ſeveral old, religious, and military 
paintings from Battle-Abbey. The chapel is one of the fineſt 
of its kind, adorned ina very magnificent manner. The park 
is very noble, having a great variety of grounds in it, and is 


well wooded with firs, pines, and other evergreens, which are 


grown to a large ſize; and here are ſome of the largeſt cheſnut 


trees perhaps in England. The vallies in the park are well 


ſupplied with water, which keeps them in a conſtant verdure. 

HarTIixNG, about ſix miles Weſt of Midhurſt, was once 
noted for a houſe for lepers, founded by Henry Hoeſe, and de- 
dicated to St. John the Baptiſt. 


DuRFORD, about a mile to the North of Harting, was like- 
wiſe remarkable by reaſon that the fame Henry Hoeſe founded 


an abbey of Premonſtratenſian canons, in the year 1169, and 
dedicated it to the Virgin Mary and St. John the Baptiſt. In 


| this monaſtery there were twelve monks only at the diſſolution, 


whoſe revenues amounted to 1081. 13s. gd. per annum. 
PETWORTH, ſeven miles to the Eatt of Midhurſt, and forty- 
eight miles from London, is a {mall town, but pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated on a fine dry aſcent, near the river Avon, The church is 
ſpacious, and in one of the vaults ſeveral of the Piercys of 


Northumberland are buried. The rectory of this chuch is ſaid 
to be worth 7ool. a year. The weekly market is on Wedneſday 


for ſheep and hogs. | | 
But the beauty and boaſt of Petworth is the ancient ſeat of 
the old family of Piercy, earl of Northumberland, revered to 
this day by true Engliſhmen, whoſe daughter, the ſole heireſs 


of all his vaſt eſtates, married Charles Seymour, duke of 


Somerſet ; and among other noble ſeats brought this of Pet- 
worth to his grace. It is now the manſion of the earl of 
Egremont, great grand-ſon of the faid duke, by his ſecond 
daughter, lady Catharine Seymour. The duke pulled down the 
ancient edifice, and on the ſcite of it erected the preſent ſtructure, 
which is conſidered as one of the fineſt in England. It had the 
misfortune of being almoit demoliſhed by fire a few years after 


| it was finiſhed, but was ſoon effeQtually repaired. The front 


is of free-{tone, and adorned on the top with ſtatues. The 
great ſtairs and apartments are truly noble, well contrived, and 
richly furniſhed. The bagnio and offices are very elegant, and 
there is one vault near 400 feet in length. Had the ſtructure 
been erected on the riſing ground near the North ſide of the 


park, over-againſt the North wing of the houſe, the fore front 


would have faced the town, and the back front the park; 
whereas one of theſe advantages now lies on one angle, and 


| the other oppolite to one of the _ of the houſe, It is, how- 


ever, a noble pile of building, and by far the fineſt in all this 
part of England. In the armoury they ſhew, among ſeveral 
other curioſities, a ſword, ſaid to have belonged to the famous 
Hotſpur, and the date upon the blade ſeems to countenance 
that opinion. 

The apartments are very noble, well-contrived, and richly 


furniſhed ; but the avenues to the front want ſpace: hence the 
front has the appearance of being too long ,and unbroken, al- 


though if the ground could have admitted of a gradual 2 
Y mag- 
nificent 


Holbein's painting; where that 
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nificent and elegant. The diſpoſitions within merit both theſe 
characters, and all the principal apartments are furniſhed with 
antique ſtatues and bults, ſome of which are of the firſt-rate 
value; a ſingular circumſtance attending them is, that a great 
many, when the late earl bought them, were complete invalids ; 
ſome wanting heads, others hands, feet, noſes, &. Theſe 
mutilations lus lordſhip endeavoured to ſupply, by the appli- 
cation of new mer2bers, very ill ſuited either in complexion, 
or elegance of finiſhing, to the Roman and Grecian trunks; fo 
that, in ſome reſpects, this ſtately fabric gives us the idea 
of a large hoſpital, or receptacle, for wounded and difabled 
ſtatnes. | 
ARUNDEL, ſituated pleaſantly in a valley at the foot of a hill, 
on the banks of the river Arun, fifty-five miles from London, 
is a borough by preſcription, having ſent members to parliament 
ever ſince the thirticth year of Edward I. and is fo ancient as 
to be mentioned in king Alfred's will. It is governed, according 
to a charter of queen lizabeth, by a mayor, twelve burgeſſes, 
a ſteward, and other officers. The mayor, who is choſen 
annually, is judge of the court-leet of the lord of the manor, 
which is held cvery three weeks : he appoints collectors of the 
package and ſtallage, ale-conners and ale-taſters. No writ can 
de executed within this borough without his permiſſion, and he 
has the authority of a juſtice of the peace, though he ſeldom 
executes the office. The church is a large ancient ſtructure, 
and had once a cell of four black canons, ſubject ro the monaltery 
at Scez, in Normandy, and ſuppoſed to have been founded by 


Roger de Montgomery, earl of Arundel, in the reign of William 


the Conqueror; but in the reign of Richard II. it was aboliſhed, 
and the church made collegiate, and continued fo till the diſſo- 
lution, when its revenues amounted to 263]. 128. gd. per annum. 
There is now nothing remarkable in this ſtructure, except four 
old and ſtately monuments ot the carls of Arundel. In the time 
of Edward II. here was allo a houſe of Black Friars ; and 


likewiſe an hoſpital, founded about the eighteemh year of 


Richard II. by Richard, carl of Arundel. It was dedicated 
to the Trinity, and endowed, at the ſuppreſſion, with yearly 


revenues, amounting to 891. 58. 2d. 


On the ſummit of the hill is the old decayed, but once famous, 
caſtle of Arundel, which has the privilege to give to its poſſeſſor 
the title of an earl and peer of the realm without creation. Tt 


was conferred by William the Conqueror on Roger de Moni- 


gomerv, who repaired it, and was created, by the above prince, 
earl of Arundel and Shrewſbury, but took his title from Arunde}- 
Caſtle, where he reſided; and his fucceiſors long enjoyed it 
as a local dignity, together with the caſtle; but the utle being 
afterwards diſputed, 1t was declared by act of parliament, in 
the reign of Henry VI. that all perſons who had been, or ſhould 
be poſſeſſed of the cattle and honour of Arundel, were, and 
mould be earls of the ſame, without any other creation; and 


accordingly the title, manor, and caſtle, ſtill continue inſeparable. | 


During the civil wars, the caſtle, being in poſſeſſion of the 
parliament forces, was taken for the king, after a ſiege of three 
days, by lord Hopton, and retaken by fir William Waller, 


whenthe famous Chillingworth, who was an excellent engineer, | 


as well as a great divine, ſerved in the former capacity. | 
This caſtle belongs to the noble family of Howards, earls of 
Arundel, and dukes of Nortolk. In the church are four old 
and ſtately monuments of the earls of Arundel ; and in this river 
are caught the belt and largeſt mullets in England; a fith very 
good in itſelf, and much valued by the gentry round here, and often 


ſent up to London. This caſtle was probably one of the ſtrongeſt 


in England, both from its ſtructure and fituation. To the 
South it is guarded from approach by the {teepneis of the hill 
on which it ſtands; and on this tide the windows command a 
very fine view of the vale through which the Arun meanders ; 


on the North-Weſt, which is flanked by a very deep folle, is 


the citadel, erected on another and {mailer hill, which overlooks 
the caſtle: many of the ancient buildings have mouldered into 
ruin; but there are ſtill the veſtiges of a very large and clegant 
banquetting-hall, and the gateway is in a tolerable late of pre- 
ſervation. It was here the empreſs Maud took refyge. Moſt 
of the poorer inhabitants hereabouts are Roman Catholics, 
whoſe want of indultry, although it is ſaid to throw a very 
heavy tax on the benevolent ſpirit of the preſent duke, is too 
conſpicuous in the miſery of their appearance. The chapel 
within the caſtle, which is attended by a Romith prieſt main- 
tained by his grace for the purpofe, is neat, and decorated with 
a very beautiful altar-piece, painted by a capital artiſt. 

From hence to the citv of Chicheſter are twelve of the moſt 
picafant and delightful mules in England. The road through 
which, although formed by ſtatute-labour, is equal in goodneſs 
to moit turnpikes in England; and on one tide of it, about 
tour miles from Arundel, 1s the feat of lord Newberg, remark- 
able ch:efty for the noble proſpect it commands. 

Arundel has a ſubſtantial wooden bridge over the river, and 
two weekly markets on Wedneſdays and Saturdays. 

TorTiIx6TO0x, near Arundel, had a priory of five or fix 
regular Canons, ſome time before the reign of king John, de- 
dicatcd 10 St. Mary Magdalene. At the dillolution, its annual 


revenues amounted to 751. I 2s. zd. 
LYMISTER, inthe neighbourhood of Arundel, had once an 
alieu priory of Benedictine nuns, as a cell to the nunnery of 


* 


Almaneſche in Normandy, founded before the year 1178, and 
dedicated to St. Mary Magdalene. | 

HarDuM, a village fituated on the river Arun, North of 
Arundel, was likewiſe remarkable for an ancient priory of black 
canons, dedicated to the Holy Croſs; but the founder is now 
unknown. 

PVNHAMu, near Arundel, was famous becauſe queen Adeliza, 
ſecond wife to Henry I. founded a priory of black canons, de- 
dicated to St. Bartholomew. This was one of the {mall mo- 
naſteries ſuppreſſed by Cardinal Wolſley, towards endowing his 
college at Oxtord. 

TERRING, a ſmall market town, fifty-three miles from 
London, has nothing worth mentioning, except a charity-{chool, 
and a ſmall markct on Saturday. 

SHOREHAM is a borough-town, which ſends two members 
to parliament ; the election is in the inhabitants who pay fcot 
and bear lot in the laid parith. There is no manufactory nor 
free-ſchool ; it is about fitty-ſeven meaured miles from London: 
its market is on Saturday, principally for corn by ſample, and 
particularly for malt for exportation ; and it has a fair, ſuly 25, 
for pedlary. There are here good oyſters and flounders caught 
for the conſumption of the inhabitants. The number of votes 
are about 130. It has a market-place ſtanding on Doric pillars ; 
there is an old piece of a wall ſtill ſtanding in the church-yard, 
which was formerly a part of the church. 

Here, in the compals of about fix miles, are three borough- 
towns, which fend members to parliament, viz. Shoreham, 
Bramber, and Steyning. | 

'The chief houte in the town of BRAMBER was a public-houſe, 
the landlord whereof boaſted, that upon an clection juſt then 
over, he had made 3091. of one pipe of Canary. 


'The caitle of Bramber, however, appears to have been a place 


of {trength. There is, beſides part of the outward wall, one fide 
of a tower of great height now remaining; and it is ſurpriſing 
it does not tumble down with the hrit high wind: it is moſt 
beautifully covered with ity, and is a fine object viewed at a 


- diftance from the hills. 


This is not the only town in this county, where the elections 
have been ſcandaloutly mercenary, inſomuch that it has been 
laid, there was, in one king's reign, more money ſpent at 
clections, than all the lands in the partthes were worth, at twerty 
years purchalc. 


Bramber is a borough election, by every inhabitant paying 


{cot and lot, but has no market. 

STEYNING is a borough-town, and has a market once a 
month, en the ſecond Wednefday. | 

Near Steyning, the family of Fagg had an ancient ſeat, which 
went with the daughter of the late ſir Robert Fagg to fir Charles 
Goring ; and not far from hence is the ſeat of tir John Shelly, 
ſituated in the middle of a grove. EP : 

FIS DN, hve miles Weſt of Bramber, has an ancient camp 
called Cæſar's-Hill, upon which the very ſpot is pointed. out 
where Cæſar's tent ſtood ; but the form of the camp being 
round, not quadrangular, as the Roman camps always were, it 
is generally believed that this was either a Britiſh or a Daniſh 
camp. | 

SEAL, near Steyning, had a convent of Benedictine monks, 
founded in 1057 by William de Braioſa, ſubordinate to the 
foreign abbey of St. Florence at Salmur, but it was afterwards 
annexed to the college of St. Mary Magdalene in Oxford. 

 HorsHaM, on the Adur, is remarkable for the great quan- 
tities of timber growing near it. The plains alſo, during the 


{ſummer ſeaſon, are covered with the moſt beautiful verdure, and 


the roads remarkably good, though in the winter almoſt im- 
paſſible. This is one of the largeit towns in Suffex, ſituated 
thirty-five miles from London. 
brother of Hengiſt the Saxon, who reſided here. It is a borough 
by preſcription, having ſent members to parliament ever ſince 
the thirtieth year of the reign of Edward I. and governed by twa 
bailiffs choſen annually by a jury at the court-leet of the lord of 
the manor. The church is an elegant and {pacious building ; 
and the hall, where the aſſizes for the county are often held, 
very commodious. Here is a well-endowed tree-ſchool, and in 
the neighbourhood a quarry of excellent ſtone. The county 
gaol is in this town, which has a weekly market on Saturday 
tolerably well ſupplied with proviſions. | | 

BILLINGHURST, a little to the South-Weſt of Horſham, con- 
tains the noble remains of the famous military way, made by the 
Romans, and called Stone-Street. 

EasT-GRINSTEAD Is in the rape of Bramber, eighteen miles 
North of Lewes, about ten from Weſt-Grinſtead, and twenty- 
nine from London. It is ſeated on a hill, by the borders of 
Surrey near Athdown-Foreſt, and not far from the ſource of the 
river Medway. It is an ancient borough by preſcription, having 
ſent members to parliament ever ſince the firſt year of tho 
reign of Edward II. and is governed by a bailiff, choſen by 
a jury of burgage-holders at the court-leet of the lord of the 
manor. The members are elected by the burgage-holders, who 
do not exceed thirty-five in number, and returned by the bailiff. 
Here is an hoſpital built in the reign of James I. by Robert 
Sackville, carl of Dorſet, who endowed it with an annual revenus 
of 330ol. for the maintenance of thirty-one poor perſons of this 
town. The county aſſizes are often held here, but the road from 
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London to Lewes aud Brighthelmſtone paſſing through this _ —— a ay e _—_ —_ and 7 3 all _ 3 
is its principal ſupport. It has a weekly market on 'T hurlday, my —_— ius to Phi iP J nor _ t © rem * 8 8 
beſides another held on the laſt Tueſday of every month; and I to be ſeen in greater numbers ay where than about Pright- 
„ e which are well frequented, are July 13, and December I helmſtone. | ; 
—_ FE k 1.4 j« 2a great one for Welch runts, that are bought We beg leave here to obſerve, that the road from Brighthelm- 
he n 3 * | G and Suſſex farmers, and for fat hogs and | ſtone to Steyning commands to the right, at one ſpot, a moſt 
up be a e . | amazing view of the lower country : you look down the ſteep 
_—_—— 5 his ton and Beigehehnone, at the ſummit of the I} of a hill into the wild, quite in another region beneath you; and 
& wth. Den there is the moit extenſixe and lovely proſpect that a vaſt range of many miles of encloſure are ſeen on the flat, quite 
An be imagined ; om one fide a beautiful country finely varie- rich in verdure and wood. It is walled-in by the ſweeps of 
2 * * s, cocn-tields, and woods, interſperſed with I bare hills, projecting in the boldeſt manner: a view uncommonly 
ee villages, and gentlemen's ſeats : and on the other, an ling. PL. a TO 5 
unbounded view of the Britith-Channel, rendered ſtill more | LEWES, y the river Ouze, is a plea 1 1 
plealing by the number of ſhips and veſlels paſſing up and down champain country, ON the edge of the mo de ig _ outh- 
that famous {treight, and to and from the ſeveral harbours on I Downs, iſty-one miles trom London. It lies within eig t miles 
ihe coalt. of the ſea, and was tormerly encompaſſed with a wall; but there 
From Lewes, following the range of the South-Downs, Weſt, I] are few remains of It now to be ſeen. But what contributes to 
we rode in view of the fea, and on a fine carpet ground for the advantage of this town 1s, that both it and the country ad- 
about twelve miles to | : jacent, are full of the feats of gentlemen of good families and 
BrIGHTHELMSTONE, which from a poor fiſhing ſea-port, has II fortune; of which the Pclhams muit be named with the firſt. 
by degrees roſe to a polite flouriſhing place. It is ſituated at the Here are alſo the ancient families of Gage, Shelly, &c. formerly 
bottom of a bay, formed by Beachy-Head to the Eaſt, and to the II Roman-Catholics, but now Proteſtants, with many others. 
Welt by Worthing-Point.. The town ſtands upon a riſing Lewes returns two members to parliament. It has fix churches 
ound, open to the South-Eaſt, and ſheltercd to the North, by I in it, four in the town, and e the ſuburbs; there is alſo a 
ills that are eaſy of aſcent, and command a pleaſant proſpect. very pretty town-houſe new-bui!t of brick. It has no manufac- 
To the Weſt it is bounded by a large corn-field, which forms a I] tory, though It ſtands very Convenient for trade, and has the 
radual deſcent from the beach to the banks of the ſea, and on I Ouze navigable for ſlat- bottomed boats from Newhaven. 
Be Eaſt by a fine lawn, called the Steine, which 1s the reſort of Near this place a bloody battle Was tought, wherein Henry | l 
the company for walking in an evening, and which runs winding ITI. was defeated and taken priſoner by the barons. King { 
up into the country, among hills, to the diſtance of tome miles. Athelſtan fixed two mints here ; and in the reign of Edward the 
he town is built in a quadrangular form, and the {treets are at Contetlor it had 127 burgelles. It is an ancient borough by 
right angles with each other; they are ſix in number, beſides preſcription, having ſent members to parliament ever ſince the 
many lanes and ſquares z many of the houſes are of flint, and I twenty-fixth year of the 1e:gn of Edward I. and 1s governed by 
the windows and doors frequently of brick-work. Brighthelm- | two conſtables, choſen annually by a jury of the burgeſſes, at 
ſtone is now become a polite place, by the annual reſort of the gen- If the court-lect ot the lord of ihe manor. It was formerly walled 
try in the ſummer ſeaſon, as being the neareſt ſea-port to London, || round, and defended by & cattle, of which there are itil ſome 
and very convenient for ſea-bathing ; for the accommodation of || remains. It has two ſuburbs, one called youth-Over, Which is 
whom there have been two handſome ball-rooms built, and ſcve- [| the largeſt, and the other called Clift, from its ſituation under 
ral machines for bathing. The gentry may alſo have the uſe of II a chalky hill. Here are ſix parith churches, and a free-ſchool 
two circulating libraries, by which means ſome of the inhabitants IJ for twenty boys, who are tavghr, clothed, and maintained. On 
have of late years been greatly benefited, and the provilions in II the neighbouring downs ale Lorie 
that neighbourhood roſs advanced in their price; while other Þ king's plate of 1001. | | 
families who received no advantages from the reſort of company, In the year 1075 William de Warren, earl of Surrey, and his 
have, from the increaſed price of proviſions, been materially in- [| lady Gundedra, founded in this town a priory of Cluniac Monks, 
Jured. The men of this town are wholly employed in fiſhing, and I which was the tirit and principal houſe of that order in England. 
the women in making their nets ; ſo that it is an excellent nurſery || This priory continued till the ditiolution- of religious houſes, | 
for ſeamen : it is fifty-ſeven miles diſtant from London. From II when its revenues were valued at 920l. 4s. Gd. per annum. Here = 
hence the hſhermen, having large barks, go away to Yarmouth, II was alſo an hotpital, ſald to have been erected by the founders of 
on the coaſt of Norfolk, to the fiſhing fair there, and hire them- II the monaſtery. It was dedicated to St. Nicholas, and at the time of 
ſelves out to catch herrings for the merchants ; and they tell us, II the diivlution, had thirteen poor brothers and filters. Here was 
that theſe make a very good bulineſs of it. For ſome years pait, || likewiſe a monaltery, dedicated to St. James, for thirteen poor 
no inconſiderable advantage has ariſen to this town from the pac- II brothers and uiters; and a priory of Grey Friars. The ſoil in 
kets, which fail from it every week to Dieppe in Normandy ; II the neighbourhood of this town is reckoned the richeſt in this 
and to thoſe who are not afraid of the ſea, the pallage being up- II part of England; but the roads in general are ſo very deep and 
wards of twenty leagues, it is a nearer and much cheaper route to I dirty in the winter ſcaſon, as to render travelling excecding dif- i 
Paris than by the way of Calais. The church is ſituated with- [| ficult. The market is on Saturday, and the fairs May 6, #74 g 
out the town. Here are a free-ſchool, and two conliderable W hitſun- Tueſday, and October 2. | 


Charity-{chools, one for fifty boys and the other for twenty girls. From a windmill in the neighbourhood of this town is a proſ- 
The town-hall, which has a dungeon under it, faces the fea. 


e pect which, for beauty and extent, is hardly to be equalled in | | j 
Before it 1s the gun garden, and in the walls of the ſtructure are 
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races-every ſummer, for the 


Europe Nor it takes in the ſea for thirty miles to the Weſt, and 1 

leveral arched rooms, where the ſtores are kept. The French II an uninterrupted view of Banitead-Downs, which are abvve i 
have leveral times attempted to deſtroy this town ; but its ſitua- forty miles diſtant. . TS, 1 
tion being low, their cannon-balls generally went over it. But the The timber in this part of the county is prodigious large. 
place has ſuffered greatly by inundations and encroachments from II The trees are ſometimes drawn to Maiditone, and other places „ 
the fea, by which upwards of 139 houſes have been deſtroyed I on the Medway, on a carriage called a tug, drawn by twenty-two 
w:thin the ſpace of torty years; and a repetition of the like ac- I oxen a little way, and then left for other rugs to carry it on; fo | 
cidents are frequently apprehended by the inhabitants: however, || that a tree is ſoniet mes two or three years drawing to Chatham; FH 
the ſituation of this town is advantageous, being dry, healthy, II becauſe after the rain is once fet in, it ftirs no more that year, 15 11 
open, and finely diverſified with hills and vallies, which has, with- || and ſometimes a whole ſummer is not dry enough to make the ITY 
in theſe few years, occaſioned a great refort of the principal gentry II roads paſſable. ; | | | 10 
3 the Southern parts of England ; but of late Brighthelmſtone is [| MawLixNG, on the North fide of Lewes, had once a colle- AN 
3 the public reſort of valetudinarians, for bathing in the I giate church, ſaid to have been originally founded by Ceadwalla, Wi: bh 
5 the water of which at this place is ſaid to contain more ſalt — of the Weit Saxons, who died in 688. It was dedicated TRE be 
A rr any other port in England. As the 5 time, Il to NOS. and, ee the diſtolution, its annual revenues were "1 1 | 
fs. es Gm mac * 2 — d ed to the 3 at ho : 2 jo SEP TH Rees : 1 F | 
poſed of clean gravel and i ) 5 e DEACH is com- EAFOR ue ee 3 G — 2 no more than 2 Ima 8 

ö Lau gravel and tand, and has a gradual deſcent. A fiſhing town, but was one of the Cinque Ports, and ſent members 
mineral ſpring was alſo diſc 


mera overed here ſome years ago, the water 
, . — We ” * A 
ot Which began to be much drank on the pot in the ſummer of 


* year 1 2 : It is tound to depoſit an ocherous ſediment ; and 
courie of it, judiciouſly varied, is ſuppoſed to reſtore infirm 
The trade of this town is inconſide 


to parliament from the twenty-fixch of Edward I. to the twenty- 
firit of Richard II. when the privilege was diſcontinued till the 
reign of Edward IV. when it was reſtored. It was incorporated 
habits in the twenty-fourth year of the reign of Henry VIII. by the j | 
Y ſtyle of bailitts, jurats, and commonalty, of the town, parith, and 1 
flocks of ſheep are fed on the nei hbouri borough of Scatord. The bailiff is choſen on Michaelmas-Day, 
which is deemed the fineſt in En - 3 ouring hulls, the wool of I} and by himſeli, or deputy, holds a court every fortnight. The 
on Thurſdav, and two annual 145 * Here is a weekly market I houſes are built of ſtone and ſlate, and the place is defended by 
Wo an IS. 


On the Wag © r. a convenient fort. It ſtands on the ſea-ſhore, ſifty-nine miles 
n the Weſt fide of this town : a 
bones have been dug un: and f a great number of human from London, and contains a charity-ſchool. | 
cluded that a battle 2 g chis circumſtance it is con- BERACHY-HEAD, eight miles Eaſt of Seaford, has its name 17 
T' * * — * 0 R . "I 
. 8 ks It _ Many are of opinion, that | from a remarkable beach thrown up by the tea, at the ſoot of a + 3 
5 + ” - l . — - — . 2 ® . * 83 8 
tween Brighthelmſton Pc ee anded at this place; and be- I prodigious cliff or head-land. Upon this beach many ſhips have 
x {> 7 2 1 0 . boy 
which bear ſt are to be ſcen lines and entrenchments, I bcen loit in ſtormy weather, and the violence of the waves have 
t} : rong marks of their having been Roman works. In 
ie neighbourhood . 


formed large caverns in the chalky rock. The cli is reckuned 
o. 5. e time ago, I the highe} of any on the om Foe of England, and projects 
| | I 
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NEW AND COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


over the beach in a very remarkable manner. It is divided into 
leven/parts, and thence called by failors the Seven Cliffs. The 
diviſions, however, are not continued to the bottom of the cliff; 
they have all one baſis, which aſcends to a conſiderable height, 
the whole terminating in ſeven ſeparate ſummits, ſome of 
which are higher than others. This remarkable head-land may, 
in clear weather, be ſeen from the cliffs in the Iſle of Wight. 

At W1LMISGTON, near Beachy-Head, Robert, earl of More- 
ton, founded, in the reign of William Rufus, a priory of Bene- 
dictine monks, fubordinate to the abbey of Greitcin in Nor- 
mandy ; but in the reign of Henry IV. it was annexed to the 
cathedral church of Cheſter. | 

In the neighbourhood of Beachy-Head is EasT-Bovknx, a 
ſmall town, famous for a teſſalated pavement and bath, found in 
a neighbouring meadow. This meadow contains about four 
acres, and is of a triangular form; the Southern fide faces the 


ſea, and there are only a few fiſhermen's cottages anda public houte 


or two between them. On the North {ide of the meadow 1s a 
highway, leading from Bourn to Pevenſey ; and the Welt fide 
is ſeparated from a large common field, belonging to the pariſh, by 
a fence of poſts and rails. About the middle of this fence the 
N A lies, about a furlong diſtant from the high-water mark. 


1 the common corn field, Weſt of the meadow, to the diſtance 


of half a mile, they often raiſe bits of foundations with their 
ploughs; and in dry ſummers they can perceive, by the different 
grow th of the corn, all the tract of ground to be full of foundations. 

Ihe pavement was little more than a foot below the furface of 
the ground; what lay next it was a ſmall ſea-gravel; and the 
polition of the pavement is nearly due Eaſt and Welt. It is 
 texenteen feet four inches in length, and eleven feet in breadth. 
At firſt it feemed to have been bounded with a thin brick ſet on 
eilge, about an inch above the teſſera, fo exactly ſtraight and even, 
as if ſhut with a plane; and fo well cemented, as to appcar one 
fOlid brick. But on breaking up the outlide of the pavement, 
it was found, that initead of bricks ſet on edge, as at firſt ima- 
gined, 1t was. bounded by a border of bricks laid flat, and their 
edges next the teiſera turned up. Theſe bricks were an inch 
and a quarter thick, ſomething more than eleven inches broad, 
and full fifteen Jong, which could not have been leſs than feven- 
cen before ther were turned up at the ends; they were very 
brm, and not in the leatt warped, or caſt in burning; their ends 
were entirely covered with. a platter hal? an inch thick, ſo hard, 
entire, and even, that it appeared like one (tone quite round the 
pavement. Within the bricks was a lift or border of white 
. teiſera, thirtcen inches broad; within that a liſt of brown teſſera, 
tour inches broad; next within that a ſecond lift of the brown, 
four inches broad: all the reſt of the pavement was ſet with 
white teffera, without any ornament or figure. | 


When the ground about the pavement was dug, there was 


diſcovered an entire bath, ſixteen feet long, five feet nine inches 
broad, and two feet nine inches deep. It was filled with rub- 
| bith of buildings which ſeemed to have been burnt ; hard mor- 
tar adhcring to pieces of Roman brick, ſquarcd ſtones, and 
headed flint, mixed with aſhes and coals of wood. At the 
North-Weſt of the pavement was the paſſage into the bath, three 
feet three inches wide, where the bricks which bounded the 


par ement were not turned up at their ends, but lay even with the 


pavement. At the diſtance of fifteen inches from the teſſera 
there was a fall of two inches to the landing- place out of the 
bath; the landing- place was alſo three feet three inches long, and 


two teet two inches broad; thence, by two ſtairs, was the deſcent 


into the bath; the length of the ſtairs was the ſame with the 
landing-place; the breadth of each ſtair was cleven inches, 
and the height of each ſomething more than ten; the loweſt ſtair 


was twenty inches from the further {ide of the bath. The whole | 


vork was very compact, and curiouſly put together; not in the 


lealt injured by time, nor the violence it muſt have undergone 
when filled up. | 

The pavement was ſecured on every fide, and the edges of it 
reſted on a very firm and neat built wall, compoſed of Roman 
brick, ſquared ſtone, and headed flint, between five and fix feet 
deep below the ſurface of the pavement, and full twenty inches 
thick. The bricks were not laid in regular courſes, as in thoſe 
parts of Roman buildings above the ground, but diſperſed about 
the wall, without order. The top of the wall, indeed, was only 
fifteen inches thick, and covered with the bricks firſt mentioned, 
which bounded the pavement ; but about fourteen inches below 
the top there was a ſet-off, on the inſide of the wall; eight inches 
broad. The foundation of the pavement was not dug up to the 
bottom, but opened at one corner only, in order to diſcover how 
it was framed; for, when bored through, it was found, that 
next the teſſera was a bed of very ſtrong mortar, more than a foot 
thick; under the mortar a bed of clay two feet thick; and un- 
der the clay a foundation of brick. The ſurface of the clay was 
neatly pitched with {mall flint and ſtones, pointed at their lower, 
and headed at their upper ends. 

This pitched work was exactly even with the ſet- off on the in- 
ſide of the wall; on it was laid a bed of coarſe mortar, of about 
nine inches thick; the ſkirts of this mortar reſted on the ſet- off 
above mentioned; it was compoſed of lime, a ſharp coarſe fand, 
ſmall pebbles, and bits of brick. Upon this bed was another of 
a finer compoſition, made with lime, a fine ſharp ſand, ſome kind 


of aſhes, and the duſt of bricks and potthreds, This bed was 


rock, and poliſhed. 


— — 


about half a foot thick, and both theſe beds nearly equal to Port- 
land ſtone in hardneſs. Upon this upper bed the teſſeras were 
ſet; they were placed on end; but ſo exact was the workman in 
ſetting them, that he uſed two ſorts of cement; their ends ſtand- 
ing in a cement of lime only, well worked; while their upper 
parts were cemented with a fine grey mortar, conſiſting of fine 
ſand, aſhes, and lime. This grey cement every where filled the 
intervals at their heads, and was much harder than the teſſeras 
themletves. | 

The teſſeras, as we have already obſerved, were only of two 
colours, white, and a dark brown: they were harder than a 
glazed and well-burnt tobacco pipe, and of a grit ſomewhat 
hner. The brown ſcemed to be of the fame ſubſtance with the 
white, but coloured by art ; they feemed to have been formed 
in a mould, and afterwards burnt : they were of an equal ſize, 
but none exceeded an inch in length; the ſhorteſt were tix tenths 
of an inch; molt of them equally made their whole length, hut 
ſome were formed in the ſhape of a wedge, in order to be forced 
in where any inteſtices were leſt : the heads likewiſe were not 
all equal and alike, ſome being an exact ſquare, ſome an oblong 
ſquare, ſome ſemi- lunar, but none triangular. The fides of 
thoſe which were ſquare, were about four tenths of an inch ; the 
longeſt ſides of thoſe forming an oblong fquare, were ſomething 
more than halt an inch. OF 

The bath was alſo formed and fecured by a very compact wall, 
of the ſame breadth and depth with that on which the pavement 
reſted ; the wall which fuſtained the North ſide of the pavement 
tormed the South fide of the bath. On the South ſide of the 


bath, from the Eaſt end to the end of the ſtairs, there was a ſolid 


feat, twelve feet nine inches long, very near ten inches broad, 
and fourteen inches high. The bottom, or floor of the bath, 
was made in the fame manner as the pavement, excepting the 
teſſera and the thick bed of clay; for under all there was a 
brick, then a bed of coarſe mortar, fomething more than a foot. 
thick, and on it another bed of fine mortar, half a foot thick. 
The ſides of the bath, the feat, and the ſtairs, were plaſtered over 
with the above fine mortar, about half an inch thick ; all which 
were throughout fo hard, compact, and ſmooth, that, when firſt 
opencd, the hole fèemed as if it had been hewn out of one entire 
At the bottom, in the middle of the Eaſt 

end, there was a drain or fink, ſomething more than three inches 
long, and two deep: about four inches above it, there was 
another paſſage through the wall, of the ſame ſize. The latter 
ſeems to have been the paſſage through which the water was 
let into the bath, and the former that by which it was let out. 

'The ground was not opened on the North fide of the bath ; 
but at the Eaſt end of the bath and pavement, at the South ſide 
of the pavement, and at the Weſt end of both, there ſeemed to 
have been feveral vaults, or cellars ; for there were very firm three 
inch walls continued every way. The bricks in this rubbiſh, 
which were all broke, had feveral degrees of thickneſs, from 
three inches to a little more than one: ſame had one of their 
des waved, fome fret-wife, and others had roſes on them well 
imagined. To forts of channelled bricks were alſo found, one 
like a trough, the channel three inches broad, and as many deep: 
the other fort had a cylindrical channel, fo that when two 
were clapped together, they formed a tube of three inches in 
diameter. _ | | 8 

On the South-Weſt corner of the pavement, and five feet 
lower than its ſurface, a large ſpace was diſcovered, paved with 
brick ; but the ground was not removed to its extremity, ſo that 
the dimenſions of it could not be aſcertained. This paved place 
was every where covered with a coat about two inches thick, of 
aſhes and large coals of wood : on this lay ſcattered, in a very 
confuſed manner, large pieces of the coarte mortar above men- 
tioned, and lumps of the teſſera, in all reſpects like thoſe on the 
pavement, and cemented as they were. There was, moveover. 
mixed with the aſhes, large iron nails, hooks for doors, ſeveral 
{mall pieces of earthen ware, together with part of a human 
{cull ; and near it pieces of bones, not encloſed in any veſlel, 
but looſe ; they were diſcoloured like thoſe found in urns; fo 
that, in all probability, the body they belonged to periſhed in the 
ſame flames that de{troyed the building. There was no in- 
{ſcription found either on ſtone or brick; no ſtatue, or other 
figure, except thoſe on the bricks already mentioned; nor coin 
of any fort. 

But ſomething more than a furlong to the North-Weſt of theſe 
remains of antiquity, in digging the foundation for a malt-houſe, 
a coin of Poſthumus was found; and a little time after, in dig- 
ging the foundation of a dwelling-houfe, another ſtruck by 
Conſtantine. 

PEVENSEY, or PFEMSEY, is ſituated at the mouth of a little 
river, which here falls into the fea. It had once a good harbour, 
and ſome hiſtorians ſay, William the Conqueror landed here: bur 
however that be, here was a noble caſtle built by that prince, the 
ruins of which are to {till to be ſeen. Pevenſey is now but a 
{mall mean place, inhabited principally by fiſhermen, the harbour 
being at preſent ſo choked up with fand, that only {mall boats 
can enter. 

HAYLSHAM, fifty-nine miles from London, is a fmall mar- 
ket-town, but has nothing remarkable, except a {mall market 
on Saturday, and two annual fairs. At Michelham, near this 
town, Gilbert de Aquila founded, in the beginning of the reign 
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626 


of Henry III. a priory of black canons, dedicated to the Trinity, 
in which there were, at W r ee eight canons, whoſe re- 
nies amounted to 160l. 1 28. od. per annum. 
ho Horriuan, in the neighbourhood of Haylſham, Ralph 
de ena founded, in the reign of Henry II. an abbey of Pre- 
monitratenſian canons, dedicated to the Virgin Mary and St. 
Lawrence; but the religious meeting with great inconveniences 
here, removed, in the beginning of the reign of king John, to 
Begham, on the borders of Kent. 
KusTEAD, on the North-Eaſt of Haylſham, centained an 
hoſpital for tive or ſix poor perſons, founded agreeable to the laſt 
will of William Heron, dated in the year 1404. | 
Hasrixds ſituated on a bay of the ſea, ſixty-four miles from 
London, is faid to owe its name to one Haltings a Daniſh pirate 
who infeſted this coaſt, and built a fort here to ſecure his retreat. 
In the time of king Athelſtan a mint was eſtabliſhed here, and 
it is {till one of the Cinque Ports. It has charters from Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor, William the firſt and ſecond, Henry 11. 
Richard I. Henry III. Edward I. and Charles II. and is go- 
verned by a mayor, jurats, and commonalty. The corporation 
15 exempted from toll, and has power to hold courts of judica- 
ture in capital caſes. ; 8 0 
This town being the chief of the Cinque Ports, was obliged 
to furniſh the king with twenty ſhips for any naval expedition, in 


recompence for the ample immunities it enjoyed, as one of the | 


five ports. It is about eight miles from Winchelſea, and con- 
fiſts of two great ſtreets, with a pariſh-church in cach, and ſe- 
veral good houſes ; but its harbour, formerly ſo famous, is now 
a poor road for ſmall veſſels, having been ruined by the ſtorms, 
which from time to time have been fo fatal to its neighbouring 
ports of Rye and Winchelſea. We ſaw here the ruins of an ancient 
caſtle; and about three miles off, Bull-Hide-Haven, where 
William the Norman is faid to have landed upon his invaſion of 
England; though ſome ſay it was at Haſtings, and others at 
Pevenfev, an harbour more Weſtward, which has likewiſe been 
deſtroyed by the fea. But, be that as it will, it was at Haſtings 
that he muſtered his army, after he had burpt his ſhips, being 
determined to conquer or periſh in the attempt; or rather, that 
he might not be obliged to divide his army, which mult have 
been the caſe, if he had preſerved his thips; and probably, 
while he made an advance into the country, at the head of part 
of his army, Harold might have ſtepped in between, and cut off 
thoſe who were left to guard the ſhips, and then with more eaſe 


have attacked, and perhaps beat, that part commanded by the 


Conqueror himſelf. | | 1 

The deciſive battle which he fought, anno 1066, with king 
Harold, was upon a plain called Heathfield, about ſeven miles 
King Harold, had hurried from Stamford- 


but was here forced to yield, after a moſt obſtinate engagement 
(deſcribed by BARN ARD in his HISTORY of ENGLAND, with 


thofe glowing colours, peculiar to his own animated pencil) || 


victorv, crown, and life, to a more fortunate invader. 'This de- 
che action, which he had with the Norman, was in 1066. In 
the place yhere Harold's body was found, William inſtituted an 
abbey of Benedictine monks, dedicating it to St. Martin, and, 
from the bloody action, called it Battle-Abbey, and ſoon drew to it 
dy a fair, held every Sunday and holiday, ſuch a reſort that it 
became a handſome town. It till retains the name of Battle, 
and fone remains of the abbey are yet to be ſeen, and make 
part of the houſe of the lord viſcount Montacute. Here is a 
cutom-houſe, with proper officers to take care of the revenue; 
and two charity-ſchools, for teaching near 300 children. This 
town. has ſent members to parliament ever ſince the reign 


of Henry III. and has two weekly markets on Wedneſday and 


Saturday, 


| In the caſtle was a royal free chapel, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary. It had a dean, and ſeveral canons or prebendaries ; 
an 17S TEVenues, at the diſſolution of religious houſes, amount- 
ed to 611. 138. 54d. per annum. But the caſtle is now in ruins. 
Here was allo a priory of black canons, as early as the time 
of Richard I. faid to have been founded by Sir Walter Briet ; 

but it was 
atter, a new priory was erected near the town, which, at the 
diſlolution, was endowed with an annual revenue of 511. gs. 5d. 
BATTLE, ſo named from the deciſive battle already mentioned; 
and to make an atonement for the effuſion of blood, the Conque- 
ror erected on the ſpot an abbey, whoſe monks were to pray for 
the fouls of thoſe who fell in that memorable action. The 
abbot had the privilege of wearing a mitre, and was empowered 
to ſave the life of any criminal he ſaw oing to the place of 
execution. The abbey was alſo made a lanctuary for thoſe who 
ſhould fly thither for protection. The building was near a mile 
in circumference; and the parts which ſtill remain ſhew it to 
have been once a very magnificent ſtructure. The gatehouſe is 
{Ull entire, and converted into a place for holding the ſeſſion 
and other public meetings. The revenues of this abbey, at the 
dillolution of religious A amounted to $880! 1 N d. per 
annum. This town ſtands in a valley, and is e — 
healthy, from its low ſituation. The incumbent of the church 
is called the dean of Battle; and here is a charity- ſchool for 
een long noted for making the beſt 


forty boys. The town has b 
gunpowder in England, and perbaps in Europe. re was 


deſtroyed in the reign of Henry IV. Some time 


formerly a market on Sunday, which was, by act of parliament, 
in the year 1600, changed to "Thurſday ; belides which, it has 
another on the ſecond Tueſday in every month. 

Near this town is a hill, with a beacon on it, thence called 
Beacon-Hill ; but its old name was Standard-Hill, from its 


having been the place where William the Conqueror firit ſet up 


his ſtandard of defiance, the day before the battle already men- 
tioned happened. 

SIDDLESCOMB, about three miles from Battle, was a pre- 
ceptory of knights templars, founded hy Jeffery Say, about the 
beginning of the reign of Henry III. 

At Hoo, a village on the South-Weſt of Battle, Henry, earl 
of Eue, about the year 1110, founded a priory of Benedictine 


monks, as a cell to the abbey of Bec in Normandy. 


ROTHERBRIDGE, North of Battle, contained an abbey of 
Ciſtertian monks, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, founded in 
1176, by Alfred de Martino. At the time of the ſuppreſſion 
it was inhabited by twelve monks, whole yearly revenues amount- 
ed to 2721. 12s. 8d. 

WIXxXCHELSEA, ſituated on the coaſt of the Britiſh-Channel,; 


is two miles South-Weſt from Rye, ſeven North-Eaſt from 


Haſtings, and fixty-ſeven from London. It is one of the Cinque 
Ports, and was built by Edward I. ſoon after a more ancient 


town of the ſame name had been ſwallowed up by the ſea in a 
terrible tempeſt. 


Old Winchelſea ſtood upon the ſea-ſhore, about two or 


three miles from the place where the new town ſtands. 


It had 


formerly a large and ſpacious harbour, was a place of great 


trade, and had no leſs than eighteen pariſh churches in it; but 
it was entirely deſtroyed by the ſea, and that ſmall part which is 
not buried in the ſands, is now marſh and meadow land. To 
the South-Weit of Rye, and the North-Eaſt of New Winchelſea, 
is ſtill to be ſeen, in the mid{t of a large plain, an old tower, 
which probably ſtood by the ſea. | DS 
New Winchelſea is partly on a hill about two miles from 
the old, and the like diſtance from Rye, and partly in a little 


valley, where it had an harbour; but A. D. 1250, the latter 


part of this met with the fame fate as the former. It never was 


comparable to the old town, having but three parith churches 
when it moſt flouriſhed ; and now there only remains the chan- 


cel of one, which is more than large enough for the inhabitants. 
But yet the town was every where accommodated with tine ſtone 
arched vaults, which were commodious for the cambric manu- 
factory, and induced ſome gentlemen in London (who had 
formed a deſign to introduce that branch of trade into England) 
to eſtabliſh it bere, which was begun, but ſoon declined. Some 
of the ſtone work of the three gates is ſtill to be ſeen. The ſea 
is now above a mile diſtant from it, the harbour being choked 
up with ſands; and graſs grows, not only where 
was, but even in the ſtreets ; and indeed there are only a few 
houſes remaining in the upper * of the town. Among the 
ruins of the walls to the South-Eaſt, are the remains of a caſtle, 
as ſome ſay ; or of a monaſtery, as others will have it. | 
Winchelſea furnithed the fleet of Edward III. with twenty- 


one ſhips, and 596 ſeamen. Henry VIII. for the protection 


of it, built Camber-Caſtle, at the expence of 23,000]. which, 
even in the purſe of the crown, was no inconſiderable ſum in 


| thoſe days. . | 
One of the churches was dedicated to St. Leonard, in which 


was a ſtatue of that faint, as patron of the town, holding a vane 
in his hand, which being moveable at pleaſure, ſuch perſons as 
wiſhed for any particular wind to bring their friends home from 


a long voyage, were allowed, on making the faint a preſent, to 
{et it as they pleaſed ; and ſuch was the credulity of thoſe times, 
that they were perſuaded the wind would blow from that quar- 


ter. Winchelfca is governed by a mayor and three jurats ; and 
its repreſentatives in parliament are choſen by the freemen, who 
amount to about forty in number, and are returned by the mayor. 


Here was a houſe of Black Friars, founded by Edward II. and 


alſo a houſe of Grey Friars. 


Winchelſea is rather the ſkeleton of an ancient city, than 
a real town, where the old gates ſtand near three miles from 
one another, over the fields; and the very ruins are fo buried, 
that they have made good corn-helds of the ſtreets, and the plough 
goes over the foundations, nay, over the firſt-floors of the houſes, 
and where nothing of a town ſeems to remain: yet at one elec- 
tion for members, the ſtruggle was ſuch, between fir John 
Banks and colonel Draper, that as we have been well informed, 
the latter ſpent 11,c00l. and luſt it too. 

Near this town are large marſhes, which are defended from 
the encroachments of the fea by walls and large banks of earth, 


erected and kept in repair, at a great expence, by the owners of 


the land. | 


Rx is ſituated about three miles to the North-Eaſt of Win- 
chelſea, at the mouth of a harbour ſixty-eight miles from Lon- 
don. It is an appendage to the Cinque Port of Haſtings, but 
enjoys the fame privileges with the other Cinque Ports, and has 
ſent members to parliament ever ſince the forty-ſecond year of 
Edward III. The corporation, which is only by preſcription, 
conſiſts of a mayor, twelve jurats, and the freemen of the place. 
The mayor is choſen out of the jurats by a majority of the free- 
men; but when a vacancy happens in the jurats, it is filled u 
by the mayor, either on the day of his election, or at the general 
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yearly ſeſſions. The town is a peninſula, waſhed on the Eaſt 
and South by the ſea, and on the North by the river Rother; 
and over that branch of the fea on the South {ide of the town, 
called Tillingham-W ater, there was formerly a ferry, but now 
a bridge. | | 

Rye ſtands on the declivity of a hill, with a delightful proſpect 
at the fea. It is a populous town, and in the reign of Henry 
III. was walled and fortified by William d' Y pres, earl of Kent, 
and a tower {till ſtanding, in which is the town-gaol, is yet 
called by his name: ſome remains of the old walls are alſo in 
vitible. The houſes, in general, are well built of brick, but 
moſtly in the old taſte, though there are ſome very neat ones in 
the modern form. Here is one of the largeſt pariſh-churches 
in England, a free grammar-ſ{chool erected and endowed in the 
year 1644, by Mr. Peacock, one of the jurats, and a charity- 
ſchool for teaching and maintaining -thirty children. There is 
likewite a ſmall ſettlement of French refugees in this town, who 


are, for the moit part, fiſhermen, and have a miniſter of their 


own, paid by the archbithop of Canterbury. | 
Here is a ſtorchouſe for planks, hops, and other merchandiſe, 

which was formerly a church belonging to a convent of White 

Friars, founded in the time of Edward III. and is {till called 


the Friarv. The trade of this town conſiſts chiefly in hops, 


wool, timber, kettles, cannon, chimney-backs, and other pieces 
of cait iron, manufactured at the iron works at Bakely- and 
Breed, the former tour miles North-Weſt, and the latter five 
miles South-Weſt of Rye. The place is well ſupplied with 
good water, conveyed through leaden pipes from two conduits 
on the adjacent hills. | 


In the reign of Richard II. the French, taking advantage of 


the contutions then ſubſiſting in the kingdom, landed, and burnt 
the town of Rye; but the inhabitants ſoon fitted out a fleet of 
thips, and, in conjunction with others from different ports, took 
ſeven of their thips richly laden. Here are two weekly mar- 


kets, on Wedncetdiy and Saturday, and they are generally well 


{upplicd. | 
PLEADESN, on the North tide of Rye, had once an old hoſ- 


pital, dedicated to St. Bartholomew, under the government 


of the abbut and convent of Weitminſter, in the county of 
Middlctcx. | OY 

At ROTHERFIELD, near the ſource of the Rother, Berth- 
wald, duke of the South Saxons, founded, about the year Soo, 
a convent of monks, ſubordinate to the abbey of St. Dennis in 
France. : 


At BEAULE1GH, near Begham, on the borders of Kent, 


Robert de Thornham founded, in the ycar 1200, an abbey of 
Premonſtratenſian monks, but they ſoon afterwards removed to 
Beghzm. This abbey was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and 
was one of the {mall monaſteries ſuppreſſed by cardinal Wolley, 


for the endowment of his colleges, when the yearly revenues of | 


it amounted to 1151. gs. 4d. 


REMARKS ON THE INLAND. NAVIGATION - OF - THIS 
COUNTY: | 


We ſhall here deſcribe the inland navigation and the ſea-coaſt 
of Sutlex, as the firit is very ſingular, and the latter the moſt 
dangerous in England. 

The harbour of Chicheſter is capacious, but a bar ſtretches 


acroſs the mouth of it in fuch a manner as to render the 


entrance very dangerous; nor is there water enough for a large 
ſhip, but at high water on a fpring tide : nor is this all, the 
bar is not fixed, but thifts with every ſtorm, and often with 


every tide, fo that only perſons who retide upon the ſpot, are 


capable of piloting veilels in and out of this harbour. It is, 
however, pretty much frequented by, veilels trading to and 
from Chicheiter, Emſworth, Boſham, and other places ſituated 
near It. 

Ten miles to the Eaſtward of Chicheſter, is Siddleſome- 
Haven, in which there is fo little water when the tide is out, 
that the mouth of the harbour may be forded. 

At LiIr TIE HameToON, ncar the mouth of the river Arun, 
Was formerly a very good harbour, called Arundel-Port, or the 
harbour of Little Hampton, capable of receiving ſhips and 
veiſels of conſiderable burden; but a beach being thrown up 
by the fea, it was quite choked up, and the navigation ſo 
greatly ubitructed,. that the harbour was rendered in a manner 
uſelefſs. To remove this obſtruction, an act paſſed in the year 
1733, for erccting piers, cutting a canal through the beach, 
erecting locks, and other works necetlary to cleanſe the harbour, 
and keep it from being choked up by the fea. This act has 
accordingly been carried into execution, and the harbour is now 
capable of receiving chips of conſiderable burden. Barges 7 
up to Pulborough, a ſmall town twelve miles from the works 
at the mouth ot the river, and veſſels of an hundred tons as high 
as the key at Arundel. One great advantage to the country 
from this river is, the ſhipping off quantities of timber, which 
are carried to the royal docks at Portſmouth, Chatham, Wool- 
wich, and Deptford, and ſome of it even to Plymouth. The 
timber is eſtecmed the beſt and largeſt brought from any part of 
England: great quantities of knec-timber are allo exported 
from hence; a commodity of the utmolt conſequence in thip- 
building. 

1 


The harbour of Shorcham, about fourteen miles Eaſtward 
of Little Hampton, is formed by the mouth of the Adur; 
but it will not admit ſhips of large burthen; nor has the 
navigation received any improvements from art. 
are no places of conſequence in the neighbourhood, fo that the 
mere current of the river anſwers all the purpoſes of an inland 
navigation, we mean that of bringing down timber felled in the 
adjacent woods; which is now conveyed by floats to New 
Shoreham, where there is water ſufficient for ſhips of one hun- 
dred tons burden. 

Twelve miles Eaſtward of New Shorcham lies NRWZ 
HAVEN, once a very ſafe and commodious harbour for thips 


of conſiderable burden; but for want of — in repair the 


timber piers, which it had from time immemorial, it was quite 
neglected, the piers became rotten, and the harbour choked up 
with ſand and beach. To remedy theſe evils, an act paſſed in 
the year 1731, for repairing and keeping in repair the ſaid piers 
and harbour. It has not, however, yet been carried into exe- 
cution, though it could not fail of being of the greateſt advan- 
tage to Lewes, to which place, and the neighbouring parts, 
the river might be made navigable at a very ſmall expence. 
Fifteen miles further to the Eaſtward is Pevenſcy, which had 
alſo once a good harbour, but is now totally choked up with 
the ſands ; nor is there any ether port in this part of the county 
ull you come to Haſtings, where ſhips may ride ſafely in Nor- 
therly and Weſterly winds. | 
Eighteen miles to the North-Eaſt of Haſtings, lies Rye, 
which had formen 


* 


d_up. Some conſiderable families who 
| tannel, have taken advantage of this 
neglect, to extend their boudnexries {till nearer to the Channel, 
by which means there is not back water ſufficient on the ebb to 
ſcour away the beach thrown up by the flood: nor was this 
the whole miſchief occationed by theſe encroachments ; for 
now ſhips of tmall burden only can come within any convenient 
diſtance of the town; whereas formerly the largeſt veſſels, and 
even whole fleets together, could anchor juſt by the rocks on 
which the town ſtands : and as this port lies over againſt Dieppe 
in France, and thgre is no other harbour between Portimouth 
and Dover, that can receive large ſhips, this harbour, in its 
original ſtate, would prove of the greatelt advantage to the trade 
and navigation of the kingdom. , were its uſcs unknown 
to the legiſlature; for an act of parliament paſſed in the year 
l, which enacts, that no new walls, banks. dams, or ſtops, 
ſhall, for the future, be erected on either ſide of the water, 
having any tendency to alter the flux cr reflux of the ſea, be- 
tween the mouth of the harbour, and the new ſhutt, near 
Craven-Sluice. And in the year 1723, another act paſſed for 
completing the repairs of the harbour of Dover, and for reſtoring 
the harbour of Rye to its ancient goodneſs, which ſtill conti- 


nued to be choked up, and almoſt ruined, by the ſhifting of > 


the beach without, ſettling of the ſoilage within, and ſtopping 
the flux of the tide, which this act propoſed ſhould have its 
free courſe through the Scotch-Flat and Craven-Sluices, or 


expedient. e 

In 1724, another act paſſed for making the laſt act more 
effectual, ſo ad as it related to the harbour of Ryc, m which a 
power was given to change the deſign of making a paſſage by 
the above ſluices, and to open a new cut from the Winchelſea- 
Channel ſtraight out to the fea. And they actually began, in 


into ſuch other channcl as ſhould be found moſt proper and 


purſuance of this act, to cut a broad and deep channel, which 


was to be carried to the ſea, on the {ide of Winchelſea, for the 
uſe of the two boroughs. But theſe proviſions being {till found 
inſufficient, another act paſſed in 1738. for continuing the term 
and powers granted by the former acts for repairing the har- 


bour of Dover, and for reſtoring that of Rye to its ancient 


goodneſs. 
In 1761, another act was paſſed for making a commodious 


harbour here; and on the 14th of July 1762, the new harbour 


was opened, where ſhips of 300 tons burden may ride with the 
reateſt ſafety. | 

Of the dangerous coaſts about England, this of Suſſex is one. 
The Bill, or Point of Selſey, is almoſt wholly ſurrounded with 
rocks to a great diſtance from the ſhore. There is indeed a 
channel between them, called the Looe, through which ſhips 
may ſafely paſs, provided the pilot be well acquainted with the 
place: but as this is rarely the caſe, ſhips keep at ſix or ſeven 
leagues diſtance from the hore, in order to avoid a large ledge 
of rocks called the Qwers. At ſome diſtance from the ſhore, 
are a ledge of rocks called the Mixen, and another called the 
Strects : the latter is ſuppoſed to have been the. city where the 
cathedral once ſtood, and which has been fince ſwallowed up 
by the ſea. But however this be, the rocks are now very dan» 
gerous to mariners ; and though they lie in lines parallel to one 
another, and about the breadth of a ſtreet aſunder, yet there is 
not the leaſt veſtige of the remains of any buildings. 

To the Eaſtward of Selſey-Bill, is a place called the Park, 
where ſhips may ride ſafely in Northerly and North-Weſt winds. 
Veſſels bound into Selſey, or Siddleſome-Harbour, often come 
to an anchor here, to ſtop till there is water ſufficient for them 
over the bar, it being only a tide-haven. 

Three miles to the Eaſtward of Siddleſome-Harbour are the 


Baguo: 


Indeed, there 


a very fine haven; but it is now through 
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a furlong in length; but the whole ſand is near three miles 


botore it, which often ſhiits, ſo that the greateſt depth of water 


| ( ford. 


THE COUNTY OF SUSSE X. 
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Pagnor rocks: they extend to a very conſiderable diſtance | 


5m the land, and many ſhips have been loſt upon them ; part 
of them, near the . are dry 3 low water, but the outward 
-+ of the ledge is always covered. 8 
— Fae, N miles further, is Arundel-Harbour, 
an account of which has been already given. About nine miles 
S. S. W. from the mouth of the harbour is a bank, called Eaſt- 
borough-IIcad, which is dry at low water on ſpring tides, near 


rw 


long. Ships, therefore, ſhould not come nearer to this ſand 
than where the water is twelve or fourteen fathoms deep, by 
which means they will avoid the danger. 

From hence to New Shoreham the thore 1s free from rocks 
and banks of ſand; but from the Welt point of that harbour 
there runs off a narrow riff of ſand, over which ſhips may paſs 
at high water ; but the deepeit water is near the Eaſt thore, 
where there are no banks: the harbour, however, has. a bar 


is ſometimes on one fide, and ſometimes on the other. Upon 
the Eaſt point ſtand two beacons, which ſerve as marks for 
ſhips entering the harbour. On this bar there are eighteen feet 
at high water, but at low water not above three; in common 
tides, twelve feet at high, and four at low water. 

To the Eaſtward of Shorcham, tour miles, is the town of 
Brighthelmſtone, ſituated in a bav of the Channel, but has 
no harbour. They heave the fall veffels belonging to the 
town up upon the dry beach above the high water mark, by 
means of crabs fixed on the ſtrand for that purpoſe. Ships may 
ride ſafely in this bay in Northerly, North-Eaft, and North- 


Weſt winds; but the Southerly winds blow right upon the 
ſhore. | | 

To the Eaſtward of Brighthelmſtone, nine miles, is New- 
haven, into which ſhips of {mall burden paſs with the tide; for 
the mouth of the harbour 1s drv at low water, and horſemen 
ride along the ſands without the leait obſtruction. | 

Veſtward of Beachy-Head is a tide-harbour called Crook- 
more-Haven, the mouth of which is dry at low water, aud 
often, after itorms, a large bank of thingles is thrown up before 
it, which remains till ſwept away with the land-floods. The 


water on the Har is fourteen or fifteen fect deep at high water 


The 


or thring-tides, but not more than ſeven at other times. 
veilels in the harbour lie a- ground at low Water near the mouth 
ot the harbour; but lugher up they lie afloat. Ships often come 
to an anchor at a mall diſtance from the harbour's mouth; where 
there is from fer cn to nine fathoms water. 

Tuo miles South- Welt from the point of - Beachy-Head is a 
liitle thoal, upon which there is not above two fathoms and a 
halt at low water, and therefore ſhould be avoided by large thips : 
[mail coaſting veſſels indeed paſs over it with ſafety at all times 
of. tide. And tour miles further from the ſhore, and nearly on 
the fame point of the compaſs, is another dangerous ſhoal, on 
which there is but ſcrentcen feet at low water. Several men 
Oi War nave {truck upon this ſhual, and received great damage. 

| To the Eaſt of Beackv-Head is a bay, into which the little 
river Auitin falls. The mouth of this river forms Pevenſey- 
Harbour, which is now choked up with fand, fo that only ſmall 
veils enter it with the (ide. In the bay before this haven 
many 121ps come to an anchor in Weſterly and North-Weft 
winds, the water being fix or ſeven Tathoms deep, and the 
bottom an oozy ſand | | | 

Haſtings lies fixteen miles to the Faſtward of Beachy-Head, 
at the bottom or a bay, into which two ſmall: rivers fall, that 
ancicntly formed a good harbour ; but it is now choked up with 
ſand, and the mall veſlels are heaved up by crabs above the 
high water mark, in bad weather. This bay is rocky, and 
therefore {ould be avoided by fuch as are unacquainted with 
the coaſt. ; 


BIOGRATHICAI His rox OF THE COUNTY or SUSSEX. 


 Jonx SELDEN, one of the greateſt ornaments of law and 
hiltory that ever lived in this iſland, was born at a village near 
Chicheſter, where he was inſtructed in grammar learning, and 
tinithed his philological and philoſophical ſtudics in Hart-Hall 
)xford. When b 
Clittord's-Inn, but that being one of the inns of chancery, and 
he being determined to make himſelf acquainted with the laws 
G1 his country, he entered himſelf a ſtudent in the Inner-Temple; 
but finding that nature had not formed him for making a figure 
at the bar, he devoted his time to the ſtudy of the law, as a 
ſcience, which he was determined to trace through all 1 inde 
cate mazes, and reduce its irregularities into a ſyſtem. He 
Was well convinced in his own mind, that the ſtudy of juriſ- 
eee, was inſcparably connected with the 533 . 
e that no man deſer. ed the appellation of a rational creature, 
l — — = leſs u more acquainted with it. He firſt publiſhed 
3 5 Ie laws ot England, under the Anglo-Saxons, 
le len, ork Was a treatiſe on thoſe titles of honour that 
* place in England after the conqueit, when the feudal 1: 

7 reduced to a ſvitem. ; oY 0 RO JO 
En. e Fon wy countrymen ſhould know the difference 
w e _ and Pontiticate, the dignity of civil govern- 
No 5 dependence of clerical authority, he wrote his 


e left the univerſity he took chambers in 


| 


celebrated 'I reatiſe on Tythes, which brought upon him the 
reſentment of ſuch of the clergy as were earneſt to eſtabliſh 
church power above the common and ſtatute law of the realm. 

In 1623 he was returned a burgels for the town of Lancaſter, 
and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſuch a manner for the liberties of 
his country, as will ever do honour-to his memory. A conduct 
ſo bold as that of Mr. Selden's could not fail of bringing upon 
him all the vengeance of a corrupt adminiſtration ; and we find, 
the duke of Buckingham was ſo enraged at his freedom and 
honeſty, that he procured a warrant under the ſign manual, for 
his commitment to the tower. In this ſtate of confinement, he 
moved the court of Common-Pleas for a writ of habeas corpus, 
upon which he was diſcharged. 
approved of the conduct of the leading men, till he found them 
proceeding to ſuch extremities as were inconſiſtent with the 
conſtitution, and he always deteſted the murder of the king. 
He lived eſteemed by every perſon who loved religion, virtue, 
and learning, till the month of November 1654, when he died 
in his chambers, and was buried in the Temple-Church. 

Joux PELL, well known for being the author of a treatiſe, 
entitled, Madus Supputandia Ephemerides Aſtron: micas, was born 
near Horſham in Suflex, in the year 1610, and after he had 
acquired the knowledge of Greck and Latin, was ſent to Tri- 
nity-College, Cambridge. At firſt he addicted himſelf to claſſi- 
cal learning, but meeting with the clements of Euclid, he fell 
in love with the mathematics, and ſoon became a proficient in 
that valuable ſcience. 

In 1643 he became ſo famous for his knowledge in Geometry, 
that he was invited to Amſterdam, to hll the mathematical chair, 
but he ſoon left it, and went to Breda, where he taught both 


philoſophy and metaphyſics. During the ſirſt year of the ufurp- ' 


ation, when the Dutch war commenced, he returned to Eng- 
land, and was appointed by Oliver Cromwell ambaſſador to the 
Helvetic body, where it is ſaid he did every thing in his power 
to promote the intereſt of Charles II. At the reſtoration he 
entered into holy orders, and was promoted to a valuable living 
in the county of Eſſex, beſides being choſen one of the principal 
directors of the Royal Society. He continued an ornament to 
the literary world till his death, which happened in the year 
1685, when he left behind him the character of a man poſſeſſed 
of every virtue, except that of œconomy, which the humane 
will eaſily aſcribe to the innate benevolence of his nature, 
which induced hun to feel the wants and diſtreſſes of his tellow- 
creutures.. oo | „„ 
RICHARD RID TR, D. D. was, according to Wood, born 
in this county, but what year is not mentioned. Having 
finiſhed his courſe of grammar learning, he was admitted a 
{tudent in Emanuel-College, Cambridge, in the year 1656, 
and when he entered into holy orders, he was preſented by that 
ſociety to the vicarage of Stanground, in the county of Hun- 
tingdon, Where he remained till 1662, when refuſing to comply 
with the act of uniformity, he was cjected; but ſoon after com- 
plied, and was preſcnted to the living of Raine, in Eſſex, 


where he continued to exerciſe the duties of the paſtoral office 


till the revolution, when he was promoted to the fee of Bath 
and Wells, in the room of Dr. Renn, who was turned out for 
refuſing to take the oaths to the government. | 
WILLIAM Juxox, D. D. was born at Chicheſter, in the 
year 1583, and educated at Merchant-Taylors' ſchool in Lon- 
don, from whence he was tranſplanted to St. John's-College, 


Oxford. He firſt entered upon the ſtudy of the civil law, and 


ſoon made himſelf maſter of the Juſtinian inſtitutions, the digeſts 
and the pandeQs, without negleCting other parts of learning, 
particularly thevlogy. When he had taken his maſter of art's 
degree, he entered into holy orders, and was preſented» by his 
college to the rectory of Somerton, in Oxfordſhire. 

Upon the promotion of Dr. Laud to the biſhopric of St. David's, 
he was choſen maſter of his college, and in 1626, vice-chaucellor 
of Oxford. Laud, who had always been his friend, got him 
ſworn clerk of the cloſet to the king, in 1632, and the next year 
he was promoted to the biſhopric of Heretord, and afterwards to 
that of London. So far his preferments were conſiſtent both 
with his education and profeſſion ; but his infatuated patron, who 
wanted to revive the practice of filling all great offices with 
churchmen, could not reſt till Juxon was appointed lord high 
treaſurer of England. It is true, there was no perſon who 
could reaſonably except againſt any part of his conduct whilit he 
continued in that high office; but the ancient nobility were 
offended, becauſe they thought the place belonged to them by 
preſcription. 

When the long parliament ſat, he reſigned all his civil employ- 
ments, and when the king aſked his advice whether he might ſign 
the act of attainder againſt Strafford, the biſhop honeſtly told 
him not to do any thing againſt the dictates of his conſcience. 
When his royal maſter was brought to the ſcaffold, he attended 
him in his laſt moments. | 

In 1649 he was deprived of the biſhopric, and retired to a ſmall 
village he had purchaled in Glouceſterſhire, where he remained 
till the reſtoration, in 1660, when he was, by royal mandate, 
tranſlated to the archiepiſcopal fee of Canterbury; but did not 
enjoy it long, for he died in June 1663, under all the excruciating 
tortures of the ſtone. He was a learned civilian, a pious divine, 
and a wife and faithful counſellor. 
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Ax ACCURATE LIST or Tu: ROADS tn THE COUNTY or SUSSEX. 


— 


Diſt. 


Places. 


and Gentry. 


Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility 


from 


Lon. | 


The road from Lon- ON 


don to Chicheſter. | 


From London to | 


— — — 


Newington . | 13 
Clapham-Common 4 
—_—_ 5 
Upper-Tootin 
Lowes Tomes 62 
Wandle-Bridge 72 
Moden Io; 

= COTS 14 
— <5; 152 
| Leatherhead-....... | 193 
Micklcham 212 
TP ˙ 
Cold-Harbour-Hill | 272 
Stone-Street 30 
Okewood-Bridge. . 32 
CCD | 35 
| Enter Suſſex 
Arun-River 36 
Buckman- Corner 39 
Billinghurſt 41 
| Mulfey . 43 
| PulboroughCom- 45 
Me Es 
| Wickford-Bridge. - | 40 
Wickenholt.--...... 4.8 
F 
Al. | 51 
Houghton-Bridge 522 
o 552 
Almsford-Hill . .. . 583 
Mackarel's-Bridge. 59; 
. 02 
] Maudling..... ... 032 
— & 1 654 
Another road to 
Chicheſter. 
To Newington . Iz] 
Vauxhall-Turnpike| 24 
Wandſwortn 87 
_ | Putney-Heath ..... 2 
Kingſtoeͤn 122 
'Thames-Ditton... | 15 
T_T CEE 17 
aneh, 20 
b 242 
Guildford 302 
ICatharine-Hill .. . . | 313 
r 342 
Hambledon 39 
Chiddingford . . . 41 
Enter Suſſex. | 
Gripple-Crouch. ]. . 
Leckford-Bridge | 47 
Bexley-Hill ........ 49 
Eſt-Bourn 51 
R 52 
Cokin-Hill.. -. 1-545 
St. Rook's-Hill... | 59 
Beauty-Bank ....... 02 
Chicheſter J.. .. . . | 03+ 
From London to 
New-Shorcham. 
ToNewington. | 1 
Brick ſtone Cauſe- * 

8 1 
Sei 6 
„ 10. 
D 20 
New-Chapel- Green] 26 

| Enter Suſſex. 
Fell-Bridge ........... 28 
Eaſt-Grinitcad . | 30 
Foreſt- ROW 8 
Witchcroſss 35 
Sheffield-Grcen 333 
„„ © $544 431 


At Epſom is Durdens, the ſeat of 
Charles Dalbiac, eſq; and near Ep- 
ſom is Woodcote, late lord Balti- 
more's, now belonging to George 
Nelſon, eſq; and a ſeat belonging to 
Mr. Northevs. 

Aſhted-Park, the ſeat of Thomas 
Howard, eſq; is on the left of the 


- | eighteenth mile-ſtone. 


The feat of Mr. Boulton is near 
Leatherhead; that of Charles Tal- 
bot, eſq; is in Mickleham. On the 
left of the twenty-ſecond mile-ſtone 
is Mr. Vaughan's houſe, and to the 


| right of the twenty-fourth mile-ſtone 


| 


is Denby, the feat of Peter King, 
elq. : 8 

K. Darking is the ſeat of Charles 
Manningham, eſq; called Shrub- 
Hill ; tour miles below it is Wotton- 
Place, the feat of Mr. Evelyn, near 
to which is Loneſome, a villa belong- 
ing to Mr. Francis ; and near Dark- 
ing is a ſcat of Mr. Waters. 

Abinger, the ſeat of the earl of 
Donegal, is not far from Coal-Har- 
bour. Parham-Park, the feat of tir 
Cecil Biſhop, is on the left of the 
forty-ninth mile-ſtone. A little be- 
yond Arundel is Arundel-Cattle, be- 
longing to the duke of Norfolk, and 


two miles on this fide Chicheſter is 


Goodwood, the duke of Richmond's 


ſeat. | 


Entering Putney-Heath, Mr. Pitt's 
houſe 15 to the left, Dr. Fordyce's to 
the right, and further on that of car] 
ſeat belonging to the Janſſen family. 


of Beſborough's village, and beyond 


it is Coombe, another ſeat of earl 


Spencer. | 

Richmond-Park is to the right from 
the ninth to the eleventh mile-ſtone. 
The feat of lord Onflow is at 
Thames-Ditton, and near it is an 
ancient fabric belonging to the Weſ- 
ton family. | 

At Ether is a ſeat belonging to the 
Pelhams, and a little further is Clare- 
mont, which appertains to the Clive 
tamily. | 5 

At Cobham is a houſe belonging to 
Benjamin Hopkins, eq; to the right 
of which is Botleys, the noble ſeat of 
fir Joſeph Mawbey, and near it St. 
Ann's Hill, lady Trevor's feat. 

Guildford is fir Thomas 


Near 
| Sewell ſeat, called Offerſhaw. 

Near Ripley is Ockham, lord 
King's ſeat; not far from Guildford is 
Clandon-Park, belonging to lord On- 
flow, and near the ſaine town is 
Stoke, the ſeat of the late Mr. Dy- 
{on. 

Marden th: 
Clayton, bart, 
The ſeat of James Evelyn, eſq. 

Sidebroke belonging to Lord Aber- 
gavenny. | 

Near the thirty-ninth mile-ſtone is 


ſeat of fir Robert 


Mr. Newnham's lodge. 


Spencer, called Wimbledown, and a 


At the end of the heath is the earl | 


| Diſt. 4: 
Neighbouring Seats of the Nobilit 
Places. from . x.” Gentry. : 
Ofhem-Street . .  . | 48 Coombe, the ſeat of fir John | 
LEWES. 9 1 0 * Ent. 
North-Hees 52 ree miles beyond Lewes is 
Piddler-H oo 55 | the ſeat of lord Pelham, called] 
Newhaven, and 572 Stanmer. | 
from thence to | | 
Moarſtcad - :---.. 3 
—A 28 5 
Mitten denn 5 
Brighthelmitone... | 9 
—_— Es IC; 
Buckingham-Houſe 15 
New-Shoreham . | 19 | 
The New Road 
from London to 
Brighthelmſtone. 
To Lower Tooting | 62 At Mitcham is the ſeat of 
Mitcham : --.-J.: : ... g1 Alexander Wedderburne, eſq; at 
n 1 Walton-Heath between Sutton and 
Ryegate .--..--.-- | 217 2 is Tadworth, the ſeat of 
Horle y... 27 | fir Henry Harper; and on the left of 
Crawley... .. 302 the twentieth mile- ſtone is Gatton-. 
— ES. 30 Park, the ſeat of lord Newhaven; | 
Brighthelmſtone. . . 521 with ſeveral others, which are! 
deſcribed in their proper places, | 
' Another road to and may be found in the courle of 
Bri ghthelmſtone. the ſurvey and travels. To 
To Witchcroſs 35 | >; _— 
. Buckſtead-Place, the ſeat of 
Maresfield . . | 4143 | George Medley, eſq; is near the 
r 432 forty-ſecond mile-ſtone on this 
—AA K 52 | road. 
F „ 
Brighthelinſtone . 60 
From London to Near Tooting and Clapham, Are 
Steyning. many ſeats of gentlemen and emi- 
| | nent merchants. | 
To Lower-Tooting Near Merton-Abbey is a ſeat of 
Merton-Abbey.... | 93 | ſir Richard Hotham. On the right 
SRL > os 132 of the tenth mile-ſtone, is Mr. 
Ewell..-.--.---. | 15 | Ewart's ſeat, and at Morden on the 
n 172 left is Mr. Garth's. Indeed moſt 
—— 19 | of theſe Places are richlyornamented! 
Leatherhead... | 21 | with a variety of elegant and mag- 
Micklcham | 237 | nificent ſtructures. 
AP 207] 
A 34 
Wamnan ⅛ A 137 1 
Hora 501 
— - <= 55 of —* | 5 
From London to Rye | 
| ; | 
To New-Crofs ... | 22 | 
Lewiſham 52 | 
Bromley -..-.- :- -: - 91 | Not far from Bromley is a ſeat 
Farnborou gg 14 of the biſhop of Rocheſter ; Mr. 
Madam's-Court- > | Normai.*s ſeat is on the common; 
—— CC 19 and four miles from Bromley 1s 
Nee 213 Hayes, the feat of the late earl of 
Seven-Oaks ... . .. | 233 | Chatham. | 
Knowle-Place ... . | 24: Montreal, lord Amherſt's ſeat ; 
Tunbridge ..- ---- ; 30 Kippington, fir Charles Farnaby's 
Woodgae 34 ſeat; the duke of Dorſet's ſeat; 
Kipping-Crols.... | 36 and near the thirty-two mile-ſtone 
Lyndbridge ...-.. 38 | the ſeat of Mr. Woodgate. 
| Enter Suſſex. Bay-Hall, a feat of the Amherſt's. 
Lamberhurſt 40 Beyond the fortieth mile-ſtone, 
Kimwell ... 45 {is a large houſe belonging to the 
Royal-Oak-Inn... 45 Dorrils; and at the forty-third, the 
Seacock-Heath ... | 46 | ruins of a priory. 
High-Street . ..... | 47 The teat of the late John Baker, 
Ficid-Green ...... 50 leſq. 
Cobeech-Green... | 52 8 the forty- ſeventh mile- 
Newenden 53: | ſtone is an ancient building called 
NN 56 | the Hall-Houſe, and Elford, the ſeat 
„„ 5745 | of Samuel Bays, eſq. 
W hoad-Mll ...... 62 | 
Ryryae on [66 | 
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be went into the family of Cavendiſh, duke of 
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E NEW AND COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


* 


8 - 


Tuomas Orwav, the celebrated author of Venice Pre- 
ſerved, and many other excellent works, was the fon of a 
country clergyman in Suſſex, and born on the 34 of March 
1641. Whilit very young he was entered in Wincheſter-Col- 
lege, and finiſhed his ſtudies at Chriſt-Church, Oxford. 

In 1669 he left the univerſity, without taking any degree, 
and came to London, where he commenced actor, but did not 
ſucceed becauſe of his want of addreſs. His company and 
converſation was, however, courted by perſons of the firſt rank ; 
and he procured a cornet's commiſſion in one of the regiments 
of dragoons, then lying in Flanders; but the fatigues of a 
campaign not ſuiting with the delicacy of his conſtitution, he 


returned to London, and commenced a writer for the ſtage ' 


with ſo much ſucceſs, that his plays were received with the 
loudeſt applauſe, as they are even to this day. 

After ſuffering many viciſſitudes of fortune, he went one 
evening to à puþlic-houſe, near Tower-Hill, where he faw a 
gentleman whom he had formerly known, and, being almoſt 
dead with hunger and cold, he aſked him for a ſhilling. The 
gentleman's heart was melted with pity for poor Otway, and he 


generouſly gave him a guinea, which he immediately changed, 
in order to purchaſe a roll; but he had no ſooner taſted the firſt 


mouthful, than the wind aroſe in his ſtomach, and choked him, 


in the thirty-third year of his age. 


Tromas May, well known in the laſt century, was born 


near Eaſt-Grinſtead in this county, in 1595, and educated at a 
private ſchool, from whence he was ſent to Trinity-College in 
Cambridge. When he had finiſhed his ſtudies, he was appointed 


one of the gentlemen of the chamber to king Charles I. and 


ſoon became eminent for his {kill in poetry, having publithed a a 
tranflation of the Georgics of Virgil, with notes. He likewiſe 


tranſlated the Pharſalia of Lucan, and publiſhed an heroic poem 
en the wars of Edward III. Having applied to the king for 
the place of poet laureat, his requeſt was rejected; and, upon 
the breaking out of the civil wars, he became an inveterate 
enemy to the royal cauſe. He was appointed chief clerk to the 
parliament, and publiſhed the hiſtory of the proceedings of that 
aiſembly, as he did afterwards his Hiſtariæ Parliamenti Angle 
Breviarium. He remained till the laſt enamoured of the mules, 
and publiſhed a poem on the life of Henry II. On the 13th of 
November 1650, he was ſeized with a fit of apoplexy, and 
expired ſuddenly in his bed. | | 
JaMEs SHIRLEY, an ingenious claſſical ſcholar, was born 


ſomewhere in this county, and inſtructed in grammar learning 


in Merchant-Taylors' ſchool in London, from whence he was 

laced in St. John's-College, Oxford, during the time that Dr. 
poor preſided over that ſociety. Shirley was deſigned for the 
church, and had a ſtrong inclination to enter into holy orders ; 


but Laud perſuaded him againſt it, merely becauſe he had a large 


mole on his check, thinking that it would give him a forbidding | 


appearaicc. 


When he left Oxtord, he went to Cambridge, where he took | 


his degree of maſter of arts, and put his reſolution in practice, by 
obtaining ordination, and was ſettled as a preacher near St. 
Alban's, where he became acquainted with ſome Popiſh prieſts, 
who perverted him to their religion. After this he kept a ſchool, 
which being a buſineſs too irkſome to his volatile diſpoſition, 
he left it, came to London, and commenced a writer for the 
ſtage. Henrietta, the conſort of Charles I. took him into her 


- ſervice, and when the civil wars broke out, ſhe carried him with 


her to France ; but the queen not being able to ſupport him long, 
| ewcaltle, and 
{ſiſted that nobleman in writing ſome of his plays. 


The exile of Charles II. having exhauſted the duke's fortune, 
Shirley returned to London, and opened a ſchool in White- 
Friars, where, according to Wood, he inſtructed ſome very 
eminent perſons in grammar learning. In this humble tation 
he remained till the dreadful fire cf London, in 1666, when his 
houſe was conſumed, and he was obliged to take a lodging ncai 
St. Giles's in the Fields, where being overcome with miſeries, 


and bending beneath the weight of years, both he and his wife 


died in one day, and were buricd in one grave. | 

THOMAS SACKVILE, earl of Dorſet, and lord high treaſurer 
of England, was born in this county in 1536. He was fit 
entered a ſtudent in Hart-Hall, Oxford, but was afterwards 
removed to Cambridge, where he finiſhed his ſtudies in philoſo- 
phical and philological learning; he afterwards entered himſelt 
in one of the inns of court, and was called up to the bar, being 
greatly eftcemed for his knowledge in the law. 

In the reign of queen Mary he was returned knight of the 
ſhire for the county of W'eſtmoreland, and in the firſt parliamen: 
of Elizabeth, for Sulſex, being one of thoſe who procured the 
utter deſtruction of Popery in this kingdom. Soon after the end 
of the letlions, he went to viſit foreigu countries; and being ai 
Rome, was accuſed of hereſy, upon which he was impriſoned, 
but ſoon after ſet at liberty. Upon his return to England, he 
found that his father had been dead ſome months, and had left 
him a great fortune; but he having unhappily contracted a deſire 
to live in magniſicence, his affairs were ſoon in great diſorder. 
He was, however, ſoon brought to a ſenſe of his tolly, and con- 
vinced of the neceſſity he was under of retrenching his expences, 
by the following very ſingular incident : | 

An alderman of London, who had lent Mr. Sackvile money, 
was as remarkable for his pride, as he was diſtinguiſhed for his 


Ignorance, and having cauſed our young gentleman to wait 


one day above four hours at his worſhip's houſe, before he 
would fee him, Mr. Sackvile was ſtruck with the impropriety 
of his own conduct, in having been fo fooliſh as to ſquander 
away his fortune to enrich a vulgar wretch, who was equally 
deſtitute of learning and politeneſs. From that time he began 
to abridge his expences, and applied himſelf to his profeſſion as 
a 13 of the long robe. 

In 1597 he was advanced to the dignity of a peer by queen 
Elizabeth, and ſent ambaſſador to Charles IX. king of France, 
and afterwards to the ſtates- general of the United-Provinces, to 
reconcile ſome differences which had ariſen between that republic 
and England. During this negociation he incurred the difplea- 
{ure of queen Elizabethy 
and upon his return home was confined to his own houſe up- 
wards of nine months, but the death of the earl put an end to 


| his troubles, and he was n after taken into her e 


favour, and made a knight of the garter, elected chancellor of 


the univerſity of Oxford, and conſtituted lord high chancellor of 


England. | 

On the acceſſion of James I. he was not only continued in 
his office, but likewiſe created earl of Dorfet. He died ſud- 
denly at the council-table, in the year 1608, and was interred, 
with great funeral pomp, in Weſtminſter-Abbey. He was one 
of the moſt learned and eloquent men in that age, and ſo re- 
markable for hoſpitality, that his tenants conſidered him as their 
father. He was zealous in the praQtice of every Chriſtian duty, 
and uſed the greateſt diligence in ſuppreſſing Popery. He was 
the author of an excellent work entitled, The Mirror of Magi- 
itrates and the Tragedy of Corboduc ; of which an elegant 
edition was publiſhed in 1736, by the late Mr. Spence, 
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Ay HISTORICAL, DESCRIPTIVE, ax» BIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 


OF THE COUNTY OF 


„ 


Tur NATURAL HISTORY OF THIS Cour rx. 


8 RRE X, or Surry, is ſo called from the Saxon words 
Saut and Rea, which imply South and River, indicating its 
ſituation on the South ſide of the river Thames. 

. The inhabitants were called by che Romans, Regni, in con- 
junction with thoſe of Hampſhire; and during the 3 it 


V. 


made part of the kingdom of Suſſex, or the South-Saxons, till 
the whole was united under Egbert the Great. 

Its ſituation near the capital has increaſed its popularity and 
opulence, by reaſon of ſo many of the nobility and gentry having 
their country ſeats in it. The grandeur of this county mult keep 
pace with London; nor can it ever fall to decay, while the trade 
of the metropolis continues to flouriſh, : 

| | x 


s great favourite, the earl of Leiceſter, 
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Tur COUNTY or SURREY. 


An INSPECTION TABLE rox Tm County. 


—— 


— 


S UR RE L, ſituated in the Dioceſe of Wincheſter, and Province of Canterbury, is 


Bounded by 


— 


Sends to Parliament Fourteen 


n Contains Members. 
The river Thames, which In length from Eaſt to Weſt 13 Hundreds $ The county 2 
arts it from Middleſex on the thirty-four miles. 140 Pariſhes Gatton 8 
North. Arf in breadth from North to 35 Vicarages Haſlemere 3) 
By Suſſex on the South. South twenty-one miles. 11 Market-Towns For 4 Blechingly S 
By Kent on the Eaſt. And is 112 miles in circum- 450 Villages Rey gate pe 
And by Hampſhire and Berk- | ference. ; 34,229 Houles Guildford L 

hire on the Welt. . In form being that of a long | 205,322 Inhabitants ' | Southwark. 

| quare. 


Surrey is a very pleaſant county, but the ſoil is very different 
in the extreme parts from thoſe in the centre, whence it has been 
comparcd to a coarle cloth with a fine liſt ; for the edges of the 
county on all ſides has a rich foil, extremely fruitful, particularly 
in Holmeſdale, and on the North towards the Thames; but it 
is far otherwiſe in the middle of the county, where are wide 
tracts of ſandy ground, and barren heath, and, in ſome places, 


are long ridges of hills, warrens of rabbits, and parks of deer. 


However, we ſee here and there theſe parts interſperſed with ſome 
delightful ſpots ; and it is not to be doubted, but that much of 
the waſte ground might, by proper management, be greatly im- 
proved. | | 
This county produces corn, box-wood, walnuts, hops, and 


fuller's earth. Near Darking grows a wild black cherry, of 
which a pleaſant wine is made, little inferior to French clarct. 


It has been obſerved of this part of Surrey, that the natives are 
generally of a pale complexion, reſembling the people of Picardy, 
in France, and that even the cattle are of a lighter colour than 


in other parts of England. 


The chief rivers of this county are, the Thames, which bounds 
it from Eaſt to Weſt. | 


The Wey, which riſes near Alton in Hampſhire, and enters 


| this county on the Welt of Godalming, at which place it be- 


comes navigable; from whence it continues its courſe North- 
ward, and paſſing by Guildford to Woking, divides itſelf into 
two branches, and afterwards joins into one ſtream at Wey- 
bridge, where it falls into the J hames. | RT 

The Mole riſes near Oakley, and after running ſome miles 
Eaſtward, along the coaſt of Suſſex, turns North-Weſt, and 
pafling Darking, hides itſelf under ground, and burſts out at 
Leatherhead, and continues its courſe till it falls into the Thames, 
oppoſite Hampton-Court. "That it loſes itſelf under ground 
was the opinion of Cambden, and many other writers; but there 
are ſome who think the firſt ſtream is utterly loſt, and that the 
i-cond is another river; and we declare this laſt to be the 


ſame opinion which we have embraced, as the moſt rational of | 


the two. | | 

The Wandle is only a ſmall fiream, and riſes at Charlton, 
near Croydon, after which it continues its courſe, receiving 
une ſmall brooks, and ncar Wandſworth it falls into the 
Thames. | TE | 

The county of Surrey contains, or gives riſe to, as many beau- 
ful proſpects as any county in the kingdom: one, which is en- 
chanting, we ſhall particularly mention, in the words of Mr. 


Dennis: Ina late journey (ſays that gentleman) which I took 


through Surrey, I paiſed over an hill which ſhewed me a more 
tranſporting light than ever the country had ſhewn me before, 
cither in England or Italy. The proſpects which in Italy 
picaſed me moſt, were that of the Valdarno from the Appenines; 
tat of Rome, and the Mediterranean from the mountains of 
Vnerbo ; Rome at forty, and the Mediterranean at fifty miles 
dtance trom it; 

Lali and Freſcati; from which two places you fee every foot 
of that famous Campagne, even from the bottom of Tivoli and 
rrelcati tothe very foot of the mountain of Viterbo, without any 
ning to intercept your fight. But from an hill which I paſſed 
in my late journey I had a proſpect more extenſive than any of 


nee. and which Ent, . 
Wee, and winch turpalled them at once in rural charms, pomp, 
and magnihcence. | 


44 "Pha hi hi. . | : 2 . 
1 2 8 was 2 of is called Leithe-Hill, and is about 
\ mites douthward from Darking. about f. 
eee eee A WEE ns about fix from Box-Hill, and 
ry Poms it quts ittelf out about two miles be- 
You that rangeof hills which terminate the North-Downs to the 
7 When! law from one of theſe hills, at about two miles 
i. 2 that ſide * Leithe-] lill which faces the Northern downs, 
appeared the moſt beautiful proſpect that ever I had ſeen; but 
_ we 2 conquered the hill itfelf, I {aw a light that would 
allDort a DIC * 2 1 
Ia | f c; a light that looked like enchantment and viſion. 
2 N ay open to our view all the wilds of Surrey and 
HEX, an reat part le 4 . . — 
every part of hs re 5 ad how . of Kent, admirably diverſified in 
rt them With woods and fields of corn and paſtures, 
cry where adorned with ſtately rows of trees. 
+ Js 0. : 6 


: and that of the Campagne of Rome from 


«« This beautiful vale is about thirty miles in breadth, and 


about ſixty in length, and 1s terminated to the South by the ma- 
jeſtic range of the Southern hills and the fea: and it 1s no eaſy 
matter to decide whether theſe hills which appear at thirty, torty, 
or fifty miles diſtance, with their tops in the ſky, ſeem more 
awful and venerable, or the delicious vale between you and them 
more inviting. | | 

About noon, in a ſerene day, you may, at thirty miles 
diſtance, ſee the water of the ſea, through a chaſm of the moun- 
tains. . And that which above all makes it a noble and wonder- 
ful proſpect is, that at the very time that, at thirty miles diſtance, 
you behold the very water of the fea; at the ſame time that you 
behold to the South the moſt delicious rural proſpect in the 
world ; at that time, by a little turn of your head towards the 
North, you look full over Box-Hill, and fee the country beyond 
it, between that and London; and over the very ſtomacher of 
it, fee St. Paul's at twenty-five miles diſtance, and London 
beneath it, and Hampſtead and Highgate beyond it.“ | 

Such 1s the deſcription given of this hill by Mr. Dennis ; but 
we mult not expect that the objects mentioned to be ſeen at fo 
conſiderable a diſtance, can be properly diſtinguiſhed without the 
aſſiſtance of glaſſes. . . 


A Descrietive ACCOUNT OF THE CITIES, BOROUGHS, 
CORPORATIONS, Towns, AND OTHER REMARKABLE 
PLACES, IN THis COUNTY. | | 


We ſhall begin our ſurvey of Surrey with a deſcription of 
Lambeth, becauſe it contains the palace of the metropolitan ot 
all England, the archbithop of Canterbury. | 

LAMBETH is ſituated near Weltminſter-Bridge, by the banks 
of the Thames, between Southwark and Batterſea. Tt is divided 
into eight precincts, that are about ſeventeen miles in circumfer- 
ence, and contain about 1,509 houſes, namely, 1. The arch- 
biſhop's. 2. The Prince's. 3. Vauxhall. 4. Kennington. 
5. The Marth. 6. The Wall. 7. Stockwell. 8. The Dean's 
precinct. In the marſh of St. George's-Fields, are ditches that 
were made when London was beſieged by the Danith king Ca- 
nute, who turned the courſe of the Thames from near the king's 
barge-houſe to a place beyond the bridge; and here it was he died 
in his cups. _ | | 


This town, ſuppoſed to be originally called Lamb's-Haven, 


although only a village in former times, yet, by the reſidence of 
the archbiſhops, and the increaſe of the new buildings, is now 
very conſiderable. | | 
V hat principally engages the notice of a traveller in Lam- 
beth, is the archiepiſcopal palace, built on the South fide of the 
Thames, adjoining to the church, and on a ſpot of ground for- 
merly belonging to the ſee of Rocheſter ; but the elevated ſtation 
of the archbiſhop obliging him to reſide near the court, to be 
ready at all times to aſſiſt the king with his advice, induced Baldwin 
the metropolitan in the reign of Richard I. to purchaſe this place 
from the biſhop of Rocheſter, in order to build a palace for him- 
ſelf and his ſucceſſors. Bonitace, archbiſhop of Canterbury in 
the reign of Henry III. had complicd ſo far with the meaſures 
of the court, that he became obnoxious to the people in general, 
particularly to the citizens of London, of whom he was fo 
much atraid, that he rebuilt the North wall of the palace, the 
chapel, cloiſters, and library, aud {hut himſelf up in it as a place 
of ſafety. 5 | 
From that time it became the conſtant reſidence of thoſe pre- 
lates. Henry Chichley, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the reign of 
Henry V. who had been only a poor ſcholar on Wickham's 
foundations at Wincheſter and Oxtord, became fo great a ſtickler 
for pontifical power, and fo violent a perfecutor of the followers 
of Wickliff, that he built that part called the Lollard's Tower, 
where thoſe unhappy wretches were confined ; and in a room in 
this apartment, ſtrongly wainſcotted, are fixed eight ſtrong iron 
rings, to which theſe unfortunate people were chained by order 
of the prelate : here the vi Kims were not only loaded with 
chains, but allo denied the neceſſaries of life. During the time 
of the civil wars, this palace was turned into à priſen for the 
foyaliits, 
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royaliſts, and the keeper was Dr. Alexander Leighton, who 
had been condemned in the ſtar-chamber to have his ears cut off, 
and both his noſtrils flit, for writing a book called Zion's Plea- 
ſure, or an Appeal to the Parhament. 

The high commiſſion court was held in this palace, but abolt- 
ſhed by the long parliament as an illegal tribunal ; ſuch it cer- 
tainly was, not being founded on the common law, nor authorized 
by any act of parliament. | 

Cardinal Pole, when archbiſhop of this ſee, built the gate of the 

)alace, with a gallery and ſome rooms adjoining towards the 
Fal end. The library was begun by Dr. Bencroft in the 
reign of James I. and carried on by Dr. Juxon, archbiſhop, at 
the reſtoration, who repaired great part of the houſe, Many 
bocks had bcen left to it by that learned princeſs queen Elizabeth, 
and her favourite Dudley, earl of Leiceſter, and afterwards aug- 
mcnted by Laud. Archbiſhop Sheldon diſpoſed the books in 
proper order, and ſince his time it has been augmented by dona- 
tions ſrom ſucceeding prelates, ſo that at preſent it conſiſts of 
near 15,000 printed books, beſides 600 volumes in manuſcript, 
which muft be extremely uſeful to the clergy, who are often 
obliged to attend on the archbiſhop. REG 

The preſent edifice was begun and carried on at different times, 
and, as we may ſuppoſe that every perſon concerned conſulted his 
own taſte, there 1s no wonder we thould meet with great irregu- 
Jarities ; although upon the whole it is a moſt noble ſtructure, 
has a venerable appearance, and is ſuitable to the dignity of the 
firſt eccleſiaſtic in the kingdom. Some of the rooms are large 
and open, but others too cloſe and confined, owing to the irregu- 
Jarity of the building. Before the palace is a fine row of trees, 
which being viewed from the Thames, gives the whole an agree- 
able and venerable appearance. 

The church undoubtedly is very ancient, and probably erected 
before the reign of Richard I. It is a venerable Gothic ſtructure, 
having a ſquare tower on the Weſt end, and dedicated to St. 
Mary. It is a vicarage in the gift of the archbithop, and gene- 
rally given to one of his grace's chaplains, being conlidered as a 
itep twwards preferment, as many of our greateſt dignitaries have 
Cliioved Its 

In the South-Weſt window of the middle ifle is the picture 
of a man followed by a dog, which the people ſay was put 
up purſuant to the will of a pedlar, who left a ſmall piece of 
ground to the pariſh, upon condition that this picture of him and 
his dog ſhould be kept in the place where it now ſtands. What- 
wer truth may be in that tradition, we cannot pretend to ſay, 
only, that at Lambeth-Wall, on the Eaſt of Weſtminſter-Bridge, 
is a PICCE of ground ſtill called Pedlar's-Acre, belonging to the 
pariſh, It is about an acre and nine poles, and contains a 
public-houſe, the ſign of which is a pedlar and his dog. | 

There are two charity-ſchools in this pariſh, one {ſupported by 
voluntary contributions, and the other by a fund left for tha 


purpoſe by one Mr. Laurance, an eminent merchant in London, | 


in che reign of Charles II. but this laſt is only for the education 
of twenty poor children belonging the marſh and wall-liberties. 
They have two alms-houles for aged perſons ; and a workhouſe 
for the reception of the poor. Belides the internal trade of this 
place, it has ſome manufactories, particularly glaſs, potter's 


wares, printing of linen, cotton, and callicoes ; and the ſituation 


of the river induces ſome of the greateſt dealers in coals to 
reſide on the ſpot, that they may ſce their buſineſs properly con- 


ducted. 


At a ſmall diſtance from the paſſage that leads. to Pedlar's- 


Acre, on the North-Eaſt tide of the road that leads from 
Weſtminſter-Bridge to St. George's-Fields, is a neat brick 
building lately erected, called The Weſtminſter New Lying: in 
Hoſpital. | | 

This uſeful charity was eſtabliſhed in the year 1765, for the 
relief of ſuch poor women as are not able to ſupport themſelves 
in child-bed, where they are attended by ſurgeons, midwives, and 
nurſes, till ſuch time as they are recovered after their delivery. 
This hoſpital was built by voluntary ſubſcriptions of the nobility 
and gentry, by whoſe benevolence it is ſtill ſupported. _ 

VAaUXHALL-GARDENS in the hamlet of Vauxhall, are very 
ſpacious and handſome. The principal gravel-walk is planted 
on cach ſide with very lofty trees, which form a fine viſta ; it 
leads from the great gate, and 1s terminated by a landſcape of 
the country, a beautiful lawn of meadow ground, and a grand 
Gothic obeliſk. | 

On the- right hand of this walk, a little after entering the 
gardens, is a ſquare; which, from the number of trees planted 
in it, is called The Grove. In the centre of this grove is a 
magnificent orcheſtra of Gothic conſtruction, ornamented with 
carvings, niches, &c. the dome of Which 1s furrounded with a 
plume of feathers, the creſt of the prince of Wales. At the 
back part of this orcheſtra is a very fine organ, and at the 
foot of it are ſeats and deſks for the muſicians, placed in a ſemi- 
circular form, with a vacancy left in the front for the muſical 
performers. £ | : 

In moſt of the pavilions are pictures, painted from the deſigns 
of Mr. Hayman and Mr. Hogarth, on ſubjects admirably 
adapted to the places; but there are in the grand pavilion four 
pictures of Hayman's own hand, from the hiſtorical plays of 
Shakeſpeare, which are univerſally admired. 

At ſome diſtance are ſeveral noble viſtas of very tall trees, 


— 


— 


— 


where the ſpaces between each are filled up with very neat 
hedges; and within are planted a variety of flowers and ſwert 
{mclling-{hrubs. ; 

Some of the walks terminate in views of ruins, others of 
them are adorned with painted repreſentations of triumphal 
arches. Here are allo ſeveral ſtatues, particularly one in fine 
white marble of the great artiſt Mr. Handel in the character 
of Orpheus ſinging to his lyre, executed by the ingenious Mr. 
Ronhiliac. 3 

"The entertainments of this place are opened by a concert of 
inſtrumental muſic at {ix o'clock ; and ſeveral ſongs are per- 
formed by the moſt able hands, with ſonatas or concertos be- 
tween each, till the cloſe of the entertainment, which is generally 


about ten o'clock. | 


As a proviſion againſt rainy weather, there is a very handſome - 


rotunda, in which is an orcheſtra with an organ; fo that a wet 
evening does not prevent the cuſtomary entertainments of the 
place. 

This rotunda is ſeventy feet in diameter; in the centre of 
which hangs a magnificent chandelier, containing ſeventy-two 
lamps in three rows. In the roof, which is arched and elliptic, 
are two ſmall cupolas in a particular taſte, each of which is 
ornamented with paintings: in the one are the figures of Apollo, 
Pan, and the Muſes; and in the other Neptune, with the ſea 
nymphs. Adjoining to the walls are ten three quarter co- 


 lumns, between which are four large beautiful paintings by 


Hayman. 


The firſt of theſe repreſents the ſurrender of Montreal in 
Canada to the Britiſh army commanded by general Amherſt. 
At one corner of this piece is the following inſcription ; Pater 
exerted, Cnqueſt obtained, Mercy ſhewn | 1760. 

The ſecond repreſents Britannia, holding in her hand a me- 
dallion of his preſent majeſty, and fitting on the right hand of 
Neptune in his chariot drawn by ſea horſes, who ſeems to par- 
take in the triumph for the defeat of the French fleet (which 13 
repreſented on the back ground) by lir Edward Hawke, Nov. 
10, 1759. | 

The third exhibits lord Clive recening the homage of the 
nabob. And the fourth, Britannia diſtributing laurels to lord 
Granby, lord Albemarle, lord Townſhend, and the coloncls 
Monckton, Coote, &Cc: 

When 1t grows dark, the garden near the orcheſtra is illumi- 
nated, almoſt in an inſtant, with about 1500 glaſs lamps, which 


glitter among the trees, and render it exceeding light and brilliant: 


and of late years a very curious picce of machinery has been ex- 
hibited, ſoon after the lighting of the lamps, on the inſide of one 
of the hedges near the entrance into the viſtas. By removing a 
curtain is thewn a very beautiful landſcape, illuminated by con- 
cealed lights, in which the principal objects are a caſcade or 
water- fall and a miller's houſe. The water is ſeen flowing down 


a declivity, and turning the wheel of the mill; and the livelineſs 


of ihe repreſentation, with the imitation of the noiſe of the 
water, have a very pleaſing effect both on the eye and ear of the 
ſpectator. | | 

Decent people are admitted into theſe gardens, on paying one 
ſhilling each perſon; and to add to the amuſements of the Place, 
every thing is provided in the moſt elegant manner for the enter- 
tainment of thoſe. who chuſe to be at the expence of a repaſt 
during the courſe of the evening. f 

SOUTHWARK, a ſuburb to, and part of London; though it 
returns two members to parliament; and of which we may ſay, 
that 1t would be a royal city, were not London by. It might 
be called a long ſtreet, of about nine miles in length, as it is now 
built on Eaſtward; reaching from Vauxhall to London-Bridge, 


and from the bridge to Deptford, and up to Deptford-Bridge, 


which parts it from Greenwich, all the way winding and turning 
as the river does; except only in that part which reaches from 
Cuckold's-Point to Deptford, which winds ſomewhat more than 
the river, — 

In the centre, which is oppoſite to the bridge, it is thickened 
with buildings, and may be reckoned near a mile broad; viz 
from the bridge to the end of Kent-Street, Blackman-Street, 
and about the Mint. ; 

The borough of Southwark is excceding populous. Take 
it as it was anciently bounded, it contained nine parithes ; but 
as it is now extended, and joined wich Deptford, it contains 
eleven parithes. 

A further deſcription of Southwark, we defer till we come 
to ſpeak of London, as one general appellation for the two 
cities of London and Weſtminſter; for all the borough of 
Southwark, and all the buildings and villages included within 
the bills of mortality, make but one London in the general 
appellation. 

Fete AGT Eh extends from the South end of Black- 
man- Street towards KRennington- Common. This village is ſup- 
poſed to have received the addition of Butts from the exerciſe of 
ſhooting at Butis, formerly practiſed here, and in other parts of 
the kingdom, to train men to archery. 

From doomſday-book it appears, that in this village was an- 
ciently a royal palace; and we are told by ſome authors, that 
king Hardicannte died in it. In the reign of Edward III. his 
fon, the Black Prince, reſided ſometimes in this village; but 
whether in any part of the old palace is not known. On the Wält 
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. 
ſide of this village ſtands the pariſh church, called St. Mary, 
Newington. The antiquity of this church 1s traced to about the 
year 15 30; but whether the church then built was a new foun- 
lation; or not, is uncertain. It is a very plain though decent and 
convenient church ; and is one of the peculiars belonging to 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the gift of the bithop of 
V inchelter. | 
W North of this church, at the South-Weſt corner of 
Newington, are two charitable foundations, called Fiſhmonger 5 
Alms-Honufes. The molt ancient of theſe is St. Peter's Hoſpital, 
erected by the company of Fiſhmongers, who procured letters 
patent for that purpoſe by king James I. in the year 1618. It 
js a plain Gothic ſtructure, built with brick and ſtone, with a 
wall before it, within which are two rows of tall trees, and 
behind the building is a large garden. The entrance is by a pair 
of iron gates opening to the centre of the building, which 1s lotty, 
but very irregular. On the inſide are two courts behind cach 
other, in one of which is a hall with painted windows, and a 
chanel. On the fides of theſe courts are inſcriptions ſignifying 
that they were erected at different periods. 
"his charitable foundation was eſtabliſhed for the relief of 
er decayed members of the Filhmongers-Company, twenty - 
two of whom are conſtantly in it. Each of them have two 
rooms, three ſhillings per week, fifteen ſhillings at Chriſtmas, a 
chaldron of coals, and a gown. One of the penſioners 15 ap- 
pointed to read prayers twice a day in the chapcl, and is allowed 
408. at Chriſtmas over and above the common ſalary. 
S uthward of this hoſpital is another founded by Mr. James 
Hulbert, a liveryman of the Fiſhmongers-Company, in the year 
1719, for twenty poor men and women, whoſe accommodations 
are much the ſame as thoſe in the one already mentioned. This 
building has pleaſant walks before it, and within the wall 


of which the paſſenger has a view through iron rails in the 
front. 5 | 
CaMBERWELL is a pleaſant ſtraggling village, about three 
miles from the metropolis; it contains many good houſes, aid 
the green is ſpacious, and furrounded by many handſome build- 
On the North ſide is a handſome brick building, conſiſting 
of two houſes, which are uſed as a charity-ichool for the edu- 
cation of poor children. « 
Ihe church on the Eaſt-ſide of the village is an antique edifice, 
built of ruſtic ſtone, but ſpacious and convenient. The body 1s 
large, and has a ſquare tower, on the top of Which is a very 
neat turret terminated by a weather-cock. he church-yard 1s 
very ſpacious, and contains à great number of monumental 
ſtc Among the latter 


ings. 


ſtones, as allo ſeveral handſome monuments. 
is a very neat one ſituated near the South-Eaſt end, erected to the 
ne nory of Mary Voguell, wife of Henry Voguell, eſq; who died 
the 23th of February 1775, aged twenty-cight years. The monu- 
ment conſiſts principally of beautiful white marble, encloſed with 
iron rails, on the top of which is a marble urn, and on the 
North {ide of it the following inſcription: 


— 


« Say then, did bounteous heaven diſpenſe, 
Such beauty, wit, and ſocial ſenſe, 

To meet an early doom; 
How ſoon the pureſt ſoul is fled, 
To join the vitionary dead, 

And ſhare the ſilent tomb! 
Fond man ! thy vain complaints give o'er, 
Frail as the bloſſom of an hour, 

Thy ſhadowy term is given; 

Yet God his favourite vot'ry knows, 
Contracts the ſpan replete with woes, 

And calls the ſaint to heaven.“ 


- : = ALT 


At a ſmall diſtance from the South extremity. of this village, 
on the Laſt-fide of the road, is a large building, lately erected as 
a place of public entertainment, called Denmark-Hall ; near 
which is a public houſe, formerly known by the name of the Fox 
under the Hill, but now called Little Denmark-Hall ; and at a 
{mall diſtance to the Eaſt of theſe is another public place called 
the Grove-Houſe. — | 
The Grove is ſituated at the back part of the church-yard ; 
it is of a conſiderable length, with a gentle aſcent to the top; 
and trom it is the moſt advantageous proſpect of the village. 

The ſpirit of building, which has been ſo prevalent for ſome 
years paſt, appears to have equally affected this part with any 
other round the metropolis; for between Newington-Butts and 
Camberwell, ſeveral new ſtreets have been formed, and a prodi- 
gious number of buildings erected ; particularly between New- 
ington and Walworth, the latter of which was but a few 
years ago a mere country village, but is now fo lined with 
new houſes on each ſide the road, that little more tis v 
than the pavement to make it as handſome a ſtreet 
London. 

RENNINGTOSN is a village in one of the 
Lambeth ; near it is Ke 
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dtome houſes belonging to the gentry and citizens of London. 


fronting the houſe is the ſtatue of the founder placed on a pedeſtal, 


eight precincts of 
nnington-Common, on which formerly 


fiood the oallows for the county of Surrey. 
1 LAPHA M 1s a large ſtraggling village, pleaſantly ſituated 
out three miles from London. It contains many ſeats an! 


— 
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The old church was ſo greatly decayed, that a new one was lately 
erected on the common. It is a neat brick edifice of the Tuſcan 
order, well finiſhed, and decently ornamented both within and 
without. | | 

Clapham, within theſe few years, has riſen into conſequence 
from the many new and elegant buildings erected on the common, 
and has a very neat chapel (opened in 1777) built on the North- 
Eaſt part of it. Mr. Thornton's ornamented paddock is well 
worth viewing ; it is laid out in an agreeable manner, and, in 
ſome particulars, different from the common method of ſketching 
them. It conſiſts of a varied lawn, well ſcattered with ſingle 
trees and ſome clumps, and ſo encloſed with wood as to be per- 
fectly rural, though to near London. A gravel walk runs round 
the whole, and cncompalles ſeveral meadows, to the extent of 
more than two miles. It is in molt places ſhaded thickly with 
wood, and on one fide very well broken with ſome old oaks, 
&c. that grow out of it. Almoſt in front of the houſe, it leads 
to a Gothic bench, that is light and plealing. At each end it 
terminates in a ſhrubbery, which joins the houſe, and is in ſeveral 
inſtances, very beautiful. A ſmall river winds through it, gently 
bounded by riſing hillocks, and ſmooth green flopes, very well 
varied and fpotted with ſhrubs and trees in a judicious manner, 
The bends of the water are natural, and the union with the lawn 
and wood well imagined : to the right, it ſcems loſt in the re- 
tiring grove. Thee circumſtances are all executed with real 


taſte ; and, if a few others were a little altered, the whole place 
- woull (in its ſtyle) be complete. The rock-work grotto is, the 


lantern excepted, extremely well executed; but in too wild a 
ſtyle for a gentle ſtream, and a ſmooth ſhaven lawn ſpotted with 
ſhrubs; it requires a romantic fituatiog.on the banks of a rapid 
ſtream tumbling over broken frag ts. f N 
PECKHAM is tituated in the Pariſh of Camberwell, and is a 
pleaſant village, where in the reign of James II. one fir Thomas 
Bond, a Roman Catholic gentleman, built a magnificent houſe, 
but at the revolution the people went in a body and demoliſhed 
the furniture, the eſtate being forfeited to the crown. Tt has 
lince been in the poſſeſſion of the noble family of Trevor, and 
the front of the houſe to the North has a large garden before it, 
with two rows of elms, extending to a conſiderable length, and 
the proſpect is terminated by a view of St. Paul's cathedral, and 
ſome other parts of London. The maſts of the ſhips on the 
river are ſecn over the trees as far as Greenwich. This de- 
lightful feat is now the property of a private gentleman ; and 
there are ſeveral other pretty villas in the neighbourhood. 
DuLwIiCH, a pleaſant village hve miles from London, claims 
our. attention on account of its college, which was built by 
Edward Alleyn, the fon of reputable parents in London, who 
was born in the pariſh of St. Botolph, without Biſhopſgate, 
1566. He addicted himſelf early to the ſtage, and became one 
of the original actors of Shakeſpeare's plays, as well as thoſe 
written by Ben. Johnſon. He afterwards became proprietor of 
a play-houſe in W hite-Croſs-Street, and was appointed, by patent, 
keeper of the king's. bear-garden, faid to be then worth five 
hundred pounds per annum. He had excellent natural parts, a 
fine appearance, lively temper, great memory, fluent ſpeech, 
and was a man of great benevolence and picty ; fo ꝙvout, that 
when he received his quarterly accounts, he acknowledged it all 


tellow-creaturcs. 

le began the building of this college at Dulwich, on a plan 
of .the fam vyus Inigo Jones, 1614. and detigned It for {ix Hen, 
lix women, and twelve boys, from the age of four to ſix, to be 


be bound out apprenuccs, and a maſter, whoſe name muſt be 


Alleyn or Allen, and four fellows, three of whom are to be 


On the 21ſt 


eccleſiaſtics, and the other a ſkilful organiſt. 
of June 1619, he obtained letters patent for preſcribing 
rules for his new foundation, by which all future benefactions 
are excluded, and the vifitors are to be the church-wardens of 
St. Botolph, Biſhopſgate; St. Giles's, Cripplegate; and St. 
Saviour's, Southwark, who, upon any difference ariſing be- 
Canterbury. | | 

S9 great was this gentleman's humility, that when his college 
was finithed, he became his own penſioner, humbly ſubmitting 
himſelſ to that portion of diet and clothes which he had beſtowed 
on others ! | 

He was twice married, and lived happily with both his wives 
the laſt furvived him, for whom he made a handſome proviſion. 
He alſo left ſeveral other legacies, and died Nov. 25, 1626, in 
the ſixty-firſt year of his age. He lies buried in the chapel, 
which, wich great part of the college, has been rebuilt ſince his 
death. The maſter's apartments are extremely grand, and at 
his firit taking poſſeſſion of the place, he is obliged to purchaſe 
the furniture, which 1s as clegant as can be imagined, and being 
lord of the manor, he lives in all the luxuriant {tate of a mitred 
abbot. 

Notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the rules, by which both he and 
the warden are 10 remain unmarried, yet there is always a 
ſufficient number of candidates for the office, among thoſe of the 
name of Alleyn. The library is well furniſhed with claſſical and 
modern books, and behind the college is a good garden, where 


there are walks and fruit trees. 
T his 


to be the gift of God, and relolved to dedicate it to the uſe of his 


maintained and educated till fit for trades, when they were to 


tween them, are to reter the deciſion of it to the archbiſhop of 
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COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


This village is alſo famous for its medicinal waters, in its vici- 
nity, called Sydenham-Wells, where great crouds of the middling 
people uſed to throng every ſummer from London, to drink the 
waters there and at Streatham ; and the rather, becauſe it lies fo 
near London, that they can walk to it in the morning and return 
at night. 3 

The fine walk through the wood, over againſt the Oreen Man, 
affords, when at the top of it, a noble proſpect; but yet it is ex- 
ceeded from an hill behind the houſe at the right-hand for the 
diſtinctneſs as well as noblenefs of it; for here, as from the 
centre to the whole (the Oak of Honour Hill, as it is called, juſt 
by you, clothed very agreeably with wood) you have in your 
eye (in ſuch a manner, that you can diſtinguiſh, as if in a table) 
the very houſes, as well as churches, and other public edifices, 
from Putney-Bridge down to Chelſea, and all the adjacent 
villages, Weſtminſler, London, Deptford, Greenwich, Black- 
Wall, a conſiderable part of Kent, Eſſex, and beyond and over 
the great metropolis, Highgate, Hampſtead, as far as the eye 
can reach; a proſpect ſo little known too, that it would be ſur- 
priſing to ſay it, did we not account for it by the fondneſs which 
we have for foreign curioſities, and by the neglect which it is a 
part of an Englithman''s character to have for thole much greater 
of his own. | 

STREATHAM is another pleaſant village in this neighbourhood, 
the manor of which belongs to the duke of Bedtord, and was 
long celebrated for the reſidence of the late learned Dr. Hoadly, 
biſhop of Wincheſter. It has a pariſh church and a charity- 
ſchool, together with ſeveral houſes for the citizens of London. 

Urrrrx and Lower-TooUTING are two villages to the Welt- 
ward of Streatham, on the road from London to Epſom, where 


there is an alms-houſe founded by the mother of {ir John Bateman, 


lord mayor of London, for ſix poor women, who are placed here 
by the repreſentative of the family. There is alſo a mecting 
for Proteſtant diſſenters, with a houſe for the miniſter, and many 
agreeable ſeats belonging to the merchants of London. 
MARTIN, in this neighbourhood, is a ſmall village, where 
Kenulph, king of the Weſt-Saxons, was murdered in the houſe 
of a lady with whom he was deſperately in love. 
ſtill more celebrated for a ſtately abbey erected here, by Henry J. 


tor canons regular of the order of St. Auguſtine, and dedicated 
to the bleſſed Virgin. 


It was one of the parliamentary, or mitred 
abbies, and its prior ſat in the houſe of lords. It was endowed 
with many valuable privileges, and received confiderable bene- 
factions, as appears by its valuation in the reign of Henry VIII. 
when the rents amounted to nine hundred and fifty-ſeven 
pounds fifteen ſhillings and five-pence. Some part of the walls 
are yet ſtanding, but nothing ſufficient to convey a proper idea of 
its ancient grandeur. | 
M1TCHAM is a well inhabited town and pleaſantly ſituated, 


Having many elegant houſes. One Henry Smith, a filver-ſmith 


in London, from what motives we are not told, formed the 
ſtrange reſolution of ſpending the remainder of his days as a 
common beggar. It appears that he confined his circuit to the 
county of Surrey, where he was known by the appellation of 
Dog Smith; but having once given offence to ſome officious 
perſon at Mitcham, he was taken before a juſtice, who ordered 
him to be publickly whipped, which he reſented ſo much, that 
when he died, being extremely rich, he left fifty pounds a year to 
every market-town in the county except this. 

CROYDON, ten miles from London, is ſituated on the borders 
of Banſtead-Downs, and is an excecding handſome well built 


town, and well ſupplied with all forts of neceſſary proviſions. 
The manor bclonged once to the crown, but was given to the | 


archbiſhops of Canterbury, who have a fine palace, and many 
of them have been conſiderable benefactors to the town. Dr. 
Whitgift, archbithop, in the latter part of the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, built an hoſpital here, in the form of a college, for a 
warden and twenty-eight poor decayed houſe-keepers, who muſt 
be choſen from this town and Lambeth. In the hoſpital is a 
{chool for ten boys and ten girls, who are provided with all the 
neceffaries of life, and properly inſtructed by a maſter, who is a 
clergyman, and whoſe ſalary is twenty pounds a year. 

7 he church, a noble Gothic ſtructure, is extremely large, and 
has a moſt majeſtic and venerable appearance, which is in a great 
meaſure owing to the munificence of the archbiſhops. In it are 
{ſeveral fine monuments, particularly that of archbiſhop Sheldon, 
eiteemed one of the grandeſt in England. The learned Dr. 
Grindal, archbiſhop of Canterbury in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, lies buried in this church, and on his tomb is his effigy 
dreNed in his archiepiſcopal robes.” Mr. Tyrrel, an eminent 
grocer in London, has a handſome monument in this church, 
and the people keep it in repair out of a principle of gratitude to 
the deceaſed, who left 20001. to enable them to build a market- 
houſe, beſides 40l. towards repairing and beautifying the church. 

Great quantities of charcoal are made here, of the wood brought 
trom the neighbouring hills, and ſent to London, where it is fold 
10 a conſiderable advantage. The weekly market on Saturday, 
is much frequented on account of the vaſt quantities of grain fold 
in it, particularly oats, which are bought up by the inn-keepers 
in London. | | 

ADDINGTON is ſituated on a common ſurrounded with hills; 
although only. a fmail place, yet it has ſeveral exceeding good 
inns. It is but inte known in hiſtory, but the people have a 

3 


But it is 


| twenty-one. miles from London, and ſends two repreſentatives to 


tradition that it was once a conſiderable place, and that it had 
formerly a caſtle, which is very potlible, as there is a mount {til 
known by the kname of Caltle-Hill. 

CARSHALTON is a village where the great doctor Radcliffe. 
built a fine houſe; but it has ſince his death belonged to fevera! 
different proprietors. The village is ſituated among a number ot 
ſprings, which — together form a large ſtream called the 
Wandle. It is a moſt delightful place; and near it are many 
country houſes belonging to the citizens of London. | 

BEDDINGTON is a village where the ancient family of the 
Carews had a ſeat, and adjoining to it are moit delighful gardens, 
laid out with taſte and elegance. 

EWELL was once a conliderable place, and noted in hiſtory 
for a moſt magnificent palace built in its neighbourhood by 
Henry VIII. but none of its remains are now left, for kin 
Charles II. having given it to his favourite miſtreſs the dutcheſs 
of Cleveland, that lady pulled it down and fold the materials. It 
was called Nonfuch, and we are able to form ſome notion of its 
grandeur from the account of it, written by Hentzner, a German, 
who viſited England in 1589, and whoſe itinerary was publiſhed 
ſome years ago by the honourable Mr. Walpole. One would 
imagine, ſays he, that every thing in the power of architecture 
to perform had been employed in this work; there were in 
every place ſo many ſtatues that ſeemed to breathe, ſo many 
miracles of art that ſeemed to rival the fineſt pieces of Roman 
antiquity, that it might with great propriety be called Nonſuch. 

It was encompaſſed with parks filled with deer, delightful gar- 
dens, groves ornamented with the greateſt profuſion, and walks ſo 
embowered with trees, that it ſeemed to be a place pitched upon 
by pleaſure to dwell along with health. In the gardens were 
many columns and pyramids of marble, two fountains ſpouting 
water, one of which had a pyramid, whereon ſmall birds perched, 
whilſt the water ſtreamed out of their bills. The other fountain 
was in a grove called Diana's, where Acteon was repreſented 
turned into a ſtag, as he was ſprinkled by the goddeſs and her 
nymphs. Belides this there was another marble pyramid filled with 
concealed pipes, which ſprinkled all who came within their reach. 

This learned foreigner has not told us the dimenſions and 
ſections of it, but as the knowledge of genuine architecture was 
beginning to revive, along with the other arts, in the reign of 
Henry VIII. we may reaſonably ſuppoſe that it was a mixture 
of regularity and Gothic. There is a large farm-houſe made 
out of part of the ruins, and the gardens are turned into corn 
fields. Ewell has a weekly market on Thurſday, and is diſtant 
from London fourtęen miles. 5 

Ersou, fifteeen miles from London, although formerly a 
{mall village, is now become a flouriſhing town, on account of 
its healthy ſituation on Banſtead-Downs, which induces not 
only the mercaants in London, but even ſome of the nobility, to 
build houſes in it for their ſummer reſidences. As the houſes 
have been built at different times, and at a conſiderable diſtance 
from each other, the whole has a moſt delightful appearance. 
eſpecially to thoſe who are fond of rural life; the gardens, en- 
cloſures, meadows, and downs, being ſo blended together, that 
one would at firſt ſight imagine it to be a town in a wood. It 
was famous in the laſt century for its mineral waters, but they 
are not much valued in the preſent age. The annual races are 
frequented by vaſt numbers of people of all ranks trom London, 
and upon the whole it is a flourithing place. | 

HEDLEY, a village about three miles South of Epſom, is famed 
for the remains of a Roman highway. | e 

BANSTEAD is the village where the celebrated downs of the 
ſame name begin. This village is remarkably pleaſant, and con- 
tains many juniper trees. . | 

BLECHINGLY had formerly a caſtle, but ſcarce any of its 
remains are now left. It is an ancient borough by preſcription, 


parliament, who are chofen by the inhabitants in general ; the 
bailiff who 1s the principal magiſtrate being the returning officer. 

The church is a handſome venerable Gothic ſtructure, and near 
it is a Charity-ſchool for twenty boys, and an alms-houſe for ten 
poor people of both ſexes. | | 

GATTON in this neighbourhood, and at the bottom of a hill, is 
another ancient borough by preſcription, and has ſent repreſenta- 
tives to parliament ever fince the reign of Henry VI. At preſent _ 
it is a poor decayed place, and governed by a conſtable, hb is 
choſen at the court-lect of the manor. Some Roman coins have 
been dug up near it, and there was formerly a caſtle here, but no 
remains of it are now to be ſeen. | 

REYGATE is pleaſantly ſituated in a valley, called Holmeſdale. 
There was an ancient caſtle here during the heptarchy, but neg- 
lected in latter times, as there are only a few parts of its ruins 
now left. The church is a handſome edifice built of tree-{tone, 
and in a vault under the chancel are ſeveral monuments of the 
Howards, earls of Nottingham; the market-houſe is a Gothic 
ſtructure, and was formerly a chapel dedicated to St. Thomas a 
Becket. There 15 a ſmall charity-ſchool in the town; and the 
inhabitants having d-feated ſome ſtraggling parties of the Danes, 
have a high opinion of their own bravery, of which they boatt 
in the following rhyme, that, f 


« This 15 Holmeſdale, 
Ne'er conquer'd, ne'er ſhall.” | 
The 
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SURREY. 


1 , though wild ſtill, and perhaps having the ſame 
ES mw I > places, as it had a thouland years ago; 

+ in others, it is cultivated, and has roads paſſable enough in 
333 quite N on every ſide; and the woods are in a 

= -leared oft. 
8 2 — 5 pr ancient borough by preſcription, and has ſent 

brelentatives to parhament ever ſince the original ſummons, 
* „ are choſen by the houſekeepers that pay to the church and 
ace "The weekly market 1s on Tueſday, and the diſtance from 
London twenty-three miles. * | 8 

In the reign of Henry III. William Warren, earl of Surrey, 
£.ninded a priory of black canons, at the bottom of a hill ad- 
joining to the town, Which is now converted into a dwelling- 
houſe, and was long the country refidence of the late alderman 
* EY is a village where there is a common, called Thunder- 
Feld, and in it the remains of an ancient caſtle. We could not 
learn when or on what occaſion this ſtrong fort was raiſed; but 
probably during the wars between the Britons and Saxons, towards 
the latter end of the fifth century: the building ſeems to have 
covered two acres of land, and to have been of a circular form 
urrounded with a deep moat. 5 | 
"To FIELD, ON = borders of Kent, was the place where 
lord Cobham, in the reign of Henry VI. founded a collegiate 
church, and endowed it with lands for the maintenance of a 
provoſt, chaplains, and clerks, which remained till the general 
diſſolution of monaſteries. : 5 N 

TANDRIDGE is a village where, in the reign of Richard I. 
Odo Dammartin founded a priory of black canons for three 
prieſts, and to ſupport the ſick in the neighbourhood, as well as 
tor the entertainment of poor travellers ; but none of its ruins are 
to be ſcen, the people having removed the ſtones to mend the 
walls of their gardens. | 

DARRk ING or DORK1N, deſerves particular notice on many 
accounts, but eſpecially for the vaſt quantities of corn fold at 
it. It is a place of conſiderable antiquity, and pleaſantly ſituated 
on the deals of the Mole; it is built on a ſoft rock of ſandy 
ſtoue, and the cellars under the houſes being cut out of the ſame 
materials, are extremely cold even in ſummer. Some of our 
molt eminent 4 have eſteemed the air at this place the 
moſt healthy in England, to which may be aſcribed the fondneſs 
of the citizens of London, who have many of their ſeats in and 
near the town. The ſtreets are broad, open, and well paved, being 
kept extremely clean, ſo that the whole has a moſt agrecable 
appearance. The pariſh extends to a conſiderable diſtance, and 
the church 1s a plain edifice, in the ſteeple of which are eight 
bells, and a fet of chimes. There are ſeveral monuments in the 
church, particularly one to the memory of Mrs. Tolbot, the 

lady of one Mr. Tolbot of this pariſh. 
Many donations have been left to the poor of this town, 
among which we ſhall mention the following : Mrs. Fenwick, 
of Betchworth-Caſtle, bequeathed 8ool. the intereſt of which is 
ſet apart to relieve decayed houſe-keepers, and 51. to every ſervant- 


maid on the day of her marriage, who has ſerved ſeven years in 
one family. | | 


of Mucham, left 60l. per annum to the poor of Darking, and 


have a large commodious workhouſe, where the poor are pro- 
vided with every neceſſary of life, and on a pleaſant green near 


and ſome money. 


The Proteſtant diſſenters have a meeting for divine ſervice here, 


and there is another for the uſe of the people called Ouakers. 
Darking is extremely populous —_ — 


of corn, poultry, and other neceſſaries of life, ſold for the uſe of 
the London markets ; and the town is well {upphed with butchers 


racat, freſh-water fiſh from the Mole, and fea fiſh from the coaſt 
ot Suſſex. 


The weekly market is on Thurſday, and the diſtance 
from Londo 


n twenty-four miles. 


The market of _ is the moſt famous in England for 
poultry, and particularly tor the fatteſt geele and the largeſt 
capons : they are brought hither from as far as Horſham in 
Sullex ; and it is the buſineſs of all the country on that ſide, for 
many miles, to breed and fatten them up; and ſome are ſo large, 
as to be little inferior to turkies: they have been fold from 
2 6d. each, and weighing from tour to hve or fix pounds 


On Holy-Thurſday here is alſo a fair for cattle and lambs, and 


it was formerly one of th 3 | 
of late it is much = Seve mas in England for the latter; but 


: In that reſpect, owing principally to 
_ jobbers about Horſham, who war great en ans = lend 
t _ — Smithfield market. Weſt from the town, at about a 
_ ſtance, begins a range of hills, called Ranmer, which 
bound Darking parith on the North. On the highelt part thereof 
is the ſeat of the late Jonathan Tyers, eſq; proprietor of Vauxhall 
whoſe improvements ſhewed his taſte and judgment This 
houſe is now in the poſſeſſion of the hon. —＋ ing el 

2 ere are leveral things worthy of a traveller's — the 
- nc adjoining to this town, particularly the great Roman 
— * * eee 2 wn paſſes through its church- 

: e common or heath, c: 

8 a dene DR (er called the Cottman- Dean, or 
O. 0 Nh | 


Dog Smith, whom we have already mentioned in our account | 


201. a year was left them by one Mr. Beau, a clergyman. They | 


the town are alms-houſes for widows, who have neat apartments, | 


on account of the vaſt quantities 


lo the word ſignifies) belonging | 


| are ſeen fine cultivated fields, and the river 


* 


to the town; and where their alms-houſe ſtands, which ſome 
learned phyſicians believe to be the beſt air in England. Mr. 
Howard's houſe and garden, called Deepden; which ſtands in a 
{mall valley, environed with ſteep hills on every ſide: the level 
round about the huuſe was laid out in pleaſant walks and gar- 
| na which were planted with a great variety of exotic trees 
and plants, and the hills were covered with trees on every tide, 
excepting the South aſpect, which was planted with vines; and 
formerly there has been ſome tolerable good wine made there, 
though the hill is ſo ſteep, that it is very difficult to walk up it. 
At preſent the gardens and vineyard are neglected, and many of 
the exotic trees have been deſtroyed. On the ſummit of the hill, 
above the vineyard, is a ſummer-houſe, from which, in a clear 
day, you may diſcern the {ca over the South-Downs, near Arundel. 
OxX-HILL is fo called from a great number of box-trees con- 
ſtantly growing on it, which come to greater perfection than in 
any other part of England: they are planted ſo as to form 
pleaſant groves. From this hill is a fine view, in clear weather, 
quite over the Weald of Suſſex to the Suuth-Downs ; and, by 
the help of glaſſes, the town of Horſham, Aſhdown-Foreſt, the 
earl of Egremont's houſe at Petworth, and the South-Downs, as 
they range between Brighthelmſtone and Arundel, may be 
plainly ſeen; beſides an unbounded proſpect into Kent. | 
The deſcent to the valley below is almoſt perpendicular, where 
Mole winding along 
the bottom of the hill, which, with the great number of feats 
ſcattered every where, give the whole the moſt rural as well as 
the moſt romantic appearance. | 
Amongſt other encloſures is a wood called Il Penſeroſo, where 
are many agreeable walks altogether conſiſtent with the name; as 


nothing can ſerve better to inſpire the mind with that pleaſing 


melancholy which calms the molt raging paſſions, and leads to 
tranquillity of mind. | 


In a temple in the centre of the wood are many ſerious in- 


ö ſcriptions, and a clock, concealed from the public view, ſtrikes 


every minute, which ſerves to heighten the melancholy. There 
is an open building at a ſmall diſtance from the temple, and in it 
are ſome paintings by Hayman, particularly the Dying Chriſtian, 
and the Unbeliever in the ſame awful ſtate, which, as in real life, 
form as ſtriking a contraſt as can be imagined. 

At the North-Eaſt end of a range of tine ſeats, which awake 
the moſt pleaſing ſenſations of admiration and pleaſure in every 


ſpeRator, ſtands 


——_ 


LEATHERHEAD, a ſmall thoroughfare-town, with a ſtone- 
bridge over the Mole; which is ſo called, from its remarkable 
ſinking into the earth, at the foot of Box-Hill, near a village 
called Micklcham, and working its way under ground like a 
mole, riſing again at or near this town of Leatherhead ; where 
its wandering ſtreams are united again,*and form a pretty large 
river, as they were before, running together under Leatherhead- 
Bridge, and from thence to Cobham, and afterwards purſues its 
courſe to the Thames. | . 
Coznau has many good inns, and is a clean flouriſhing 
place. In its neighbourhood are ſeveral country feats, particu- 
larly one in the Italian mode, having the ceiling gilt, and the 
rooms finely decorated, according to the niceſt taſte, the orna- 


| ments being as cleoant as can be unagined. 


Near the fide of the gardens, the river Mole is made above 
four times its ordinary breadth, and the banks are diſpoſed in fo 
ſloping a manner, that it has a pleaſing effect on the eye; at the 
end of one of theſe walks is a delighttul ſummer-houſe, ſhaded 


| with large elms, which, during the heat of the ſeaſon, is ex- 
tremely refreſhing. | | 25 


In this neighbourhood is the ſeat of —— Hopkins, eſq; (which 
belonged to Mr. Hamilton) where great improvements have 
been made by encloſing a large tract of land, which was 
formerly conſidered ſo barren as to be unworthy of cultiva- 
tion; but, by art and induſtry, the heath was burned, and turnips 
ſown, which produced a large crop, and theſe being given to the 
ſheep, the dung of thoſe animals made excellent manure, and fine 
25 ſprung up, ſo that at preſent it is exceeding agreeable. 
Theſe encloſed lands have a pleaſing effect on the eye, for every 
where the ſmall vallies and riſing grounds form a fort of contraſt, 
and ſerve as a relaxation, eſpecially when the mind is too much 
employed in the contemplation of one object. The houſe, which 
was ſmall, has been rebuilt, and is now a handſome edifice, 
adapted to all the uſes of a private family, neither poorly low, nor 
idly great, and the gardens are laid out with a taſte that ſhews 
the owner to be well acquainted with utility without profuſion. 

EFFINGHAM, we are told, ha ce ſixteen churches, and 
was a large flouriſhing city; but we Je inclined to doubt the 
truth of this ſtory, becauſe it is not mentoned by our old hiſto- 
rians. The church, indeed, has the ap of antiquity, 
and, from the remains of ſome ſtalls, ſeems as if it had been 
once collegiate. | 

OAKLEY is fo called from the vaſt numbers of oak trees grow- 
ing in the neighbourhood, and it had formerly a caſtle, which 


was beſieged by the Danes, but relieved by king Ethelwolf, who 


| 


came to the aſſiſtance of the place: it ſtood near the church, 
and the moat ſurrounding it is {till viſible. In the church-yard 
are a great number of roſe-buſhes at the heads of the graves, 
owing to a cuſtom ſimilar to that practiſed by the ancient 8 
viz. that when a lover dies before marriage, the ſurvivor plants 


f * 
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4 roſe at the head of che deceaſed, which is taken notice of by 
the people for many years after, ; i 

Warrox, but mare properly Wopfr ros, from the vaſt 
quantities of wood growing in its ne1ghbourhoud, is famed. for 
an eminence called Leith-Hill. 

GoDALMING, three miles from Guildford, and thirty-three 
from London, is an ancient town on the river Wev, and faid to 
have received its name from Goda, a pious lady among the 


Saxons, who founded a religious houſe here, giving it the name of 


her arms, from whence the preſent name is corruptly derived. 
The inhabitants pretend that they had a charter of incorporation 
from Edward III. but whatever truth may be in that, their 
pre ſent one is no older than the reign of queen Elizabeth, by 
which it is appointed to be governed by a warden. and eight 
atliftants, who act as a common-counc!l. 

Stocking-weaving is the only manufacture worthy of notice 


cuttied on in this town. The beſt whited-brown paper is ſaid 


to come from hence, and that the manutacture was fet up in 


the reign of James I. In the vear 1739, the {mall-pox Carried 
off, in this town, upwards of 500 pertons in the ſpace of three 
months, which was more than a third part of the inhabitants. 

It has been noted likewiſe, of late years, for the impoſtreſs 
Mary Totts, who to long amuſed ſtatefmen, divines (one of 
whom explained ſome parts of the Revelations from this affair) 
phy ſicians, anatomiits, ah | | 
and unlearned, with her infamous rabbit productions, &c. 

The river is made navigable up to the town, which muſt be 
of oreat ſervice to the inhabnants, as it communicates with the 
Thames, and opens an intercourſe with all the towns on that 
cclebrated river. All forts of proviſions are in plenty, particu- 
larlv ith, which they take in great numbers in the river, ſuch 
as lalmon, pikes, roach, &c. The weekly market is on 
Saturdays. | 


Wirrkr was formerly a ſmall cell for religious women, 


tubicect ro the abbey of Waverly; and near the village is a park, 


where ſome iron ore is found, and wrought into bars, for the 
ule of the ſmiths in the neighbouring towns. 
Hss cot is another village, where are the remains of an 


ancient camp on an eminence, called the Caſtle-Hill; but we 
are not able to diſtingutth v nether the works were Roman, or 


ot a later date. 

HAsSLEMERE is ſaid to have been a place of great antiquity, 
but ſuffered much during the wars between the Danes and 
Saxons. Whecher it recovered after the conqueit we are not 
told, only it ſeems to have been a place of ſome repute in the 
reign of Edward IV. as it then received ſummonſes to ſend 
members to parliament, which privilege It has abuſed ever ſince. 
It is at preſent a poor place, conſiſting of two {mall ſtreets, 
and the houſes low and indiffcrently built. It is pleaſantly 
ſituated on the borders of Suſſex, from which there is a molt 
extenſive proſpect. The weekly market is on Tucldays, and 
the diſtance from London forty-two miles. 

FARNHAM, fortv. miles (through Guildford) from London, 
is a large populous market-tow n, the furtheſt that way in the 
county. of Surrey, and, excepting Hempſtead and London, 
was once the greateſt corn- market in England, particularly 
for wheat, of which vaſt quantities uſed to be brought hither 
every market-dav. But for ſome vears paſt, its market for 
corn has very much dwindled ; but it has fo greatly improved 
in its hops, for upwards of fifty years together, that it may be 
ſaid to outdo Canterbury, Maiditone, and any of the places in 


Kent, molt noted for that commodity ; and this not only in 


quantity, but goodneſs. In thort, all che neighbourhood about 


- Farnham is one general hop-ground ; and to fhew the excellency 


of the product, Farnham hops now lcad the price at all markets 
in England. Their ſuperiority in this article is owing to their 
great care in picking, drying, and fine bagging. : 

At this town is a caſtle built by a bithop of Wincheſter, 
which has been poſſeſſed by the bithops of that diocele from 
king Stephen's time to this day; vet, though it is a fine ſitua- 


tion, and affords a noble proſpect, it is bleak, and the apart- 


ments are too numerous to be warm. The kitchen utenſils 


exhibit a pleaſing idea of the old Engliſh hoſpitality; for which 


benevolent purpoſe ſuch immenſe revenues were formerly given 
to eccleſiaſtics. This palace is a magnificent ſtructure, it is 
deeply moated, and ſtrongly walled, with towers at proper 
diſtances. It ſtands upon the edge of an hill, where there is a 
tine park, ſtocked with deer, the property of the biſhop, who 
has them ſent, together with fruit from the garden, &c. to ſupply 
his table at London. 

The ſtreets of this town are well paved, and there is a large 
market-houſe, built many years ago at the fole expence of one 
Mr. Clarke; and Dr. Fuller tells us, that during the time it 
was building, the workmen were often Interrupted by great 
numbers of people, ſome approving, and ſome ditapproving of 
the deſign, which induced the founder to cauſe the following 
dich to be engraven on one of the ſtones, 


« You who do like me, give money enough to end me; 
*« You who diſlike me, give as much to mend me.“ 


The manor belongs to the biſhop of Wincheſter, who receives 
the profits ariſing oem the markets, and the government is 


Tur NEW ip COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER: 


Ain ſhort, all degrees of men, learned 
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lodged in twelve of the principal inhabitants, who are called 
matters, two of whom act as bailiffs, and are appointed by the 
b:lhop's fleward, who holds a court of equity every three weeks 
in the town, where all pleas of debt under forty thillings are 
nally determined. The parith church is a Gothic {tructure, 
and near 1t is a free-{chool, where the youth are qualified for the 
univerſity, and a charity-ſchool for the children of the poor, 
who are taught reading, writing, and arithmetic. The biſhops 
of Winchelter have a palace adjoining to the old caſtle, where 
they relide during the ſummer, and from which there is an 
exten{ive and molt delightful proſpect. It has a weekly market 
on Thurſdays. | 

At Moor-Park, about two miles diſtant from Farnham, that 
great ſtateſman fir William Temple ſpent the latter years of 
his life in calm tranquillity, refuling to accept of any poſt under 
the government, although he was often conſulted b, king Wil- 
liam concerning the molt difficult ſtate affairs. 

Sir William had fo great an eſtecm for this place, that by his 
will he ordered his heart to be put into a china baſon, and buried 
under a ſun-dial in the garden. The valley wherein the houſe 
and gardens are ſituated, is ſurrounded with hills, from one of 
which iffues a fmall itream, running through the park and gar- 
dens. There is a high cliff on the left hand, and under it is 
Mother Ludlam's-Hole, a large natural grotto, having the 
bottum paved with tharp pebbles, in the form of Moſaic work, 
and a ſmall. rill of water running through the middle, which 
falls gradually down the artificial ſteps on the declivity, till it 
comes to the river. | | | 

WAVERLY had an abbey built by William Giffard, biſhop 
of Wincheiter, in the reign of Henry I. for Ciſtertian monks, 
which was faid to have been the firſt houſe where the monks of 


that order reſided, when they came to England. A fine ſeat has 


been erected, within theſe few years, near the ruins of this 
ſtately abbey, with gardens laid out in the moſt agreeable and 
elegant manner. Part of the kitchen, and ſome walls of the 
abbey are yet ſtanding, but the neighbouring farmers have 
removed ſeveral loads of the ſtones to mend the roads. 
FRENSHAM, three miles South of Farnham, contains large 
hſh-ponds, which formerly belonged to the abbots of Waverly, 
but now to the bithops of Winchefter. | : 
GUILDFORD is a handſome and conſiderable market-town, 
thirty miles from London, with good houſes, and very commo- 
dious inns. Here ſometimes the aflizes are held, and always 
elections for parliament-men for the county; the. town itſelf 
returning two. The river, which, according to Mr. Camden, 
is called the Wey, and which falls into the Thames at Oatlands, 
is made navigable to this town (and alſo to Godalming) which 
adds greatly to its trade ; and by this navigation a great quantity 
of timber is brought down to London ; not from i neighbour- 


hood of this town only, but even from the woody parts of Suſſex 


and Hampſhire, above thirty miles from it, the country carriages 
bringing it hither in the ſummer by land. _ 
Here is a ſmall remainder of an old manufacture in the 


clothing- trade; and it extends itſelf to Godalming, Haſlemere, 


and the vale country, on the fide of the Holmwood, quite to 
Darking. | | | 
This clothing-trade, however ſmall, is yet very aſſiſting to 


the poor of this part of the country, where the lands are but 
indifferent, the inhabitants, generally cottagers, living chiefly . 


by the commons and heath-ground thereabouts. Here 1s a tree- 


ſchool founded by Edward VI. and an alms-houſe by George 
Abbot, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and endowed by him with 
lands worth 3ool. a year, of which he ordered 10cl. to be em- 


ployed in ſetting the poor at work, and the other 2001. for the 
maintenance of a maſter, twelve brethren, and eight ſiſters, who 
are cach to have 2s. 6d. a week. It is ſaid, the occaſion of 
this endowment was, to atone for his accidentally killing a 
game-Keeper by a ſhot from a croſs-bow. The wound, we ate 
told, was made in the enmontery of the arm; a term unknown 
to the ableſt anatomiſts of theſe days. This town gives the title 
of carl to the noble family of North. It is a corporation, con- 
fiſting of a mayor, recorder, aldermen, &c. 

It is a place of great antiquity, being one of the country 
reſidences of the Weſt-Saxon kings, and given by Alfred the 
Great to his nephew Ethelwald ; the ruins of the old caſtle being 
{till viſible, near the fide of the river. In the reign of Harold 
the Dane, 1036, a bloody tragedy was ated here by Godwin, 
earl of Kent, who by orders 2 the king invited over from 
Normandy Alfred the ſon of Ethelred, and brother of Edward 
the Confeſſor, under pretence of aſſiſting him to regain the throne 
of his anceſtors. For the particulars of this mournful 
tragedy we refer our readers to BARNARD's new and complete 
Hiſtory of England, adorned with very elegant copper-plate 
engravings, and which is now ſelling in ſeventy weekly ſixpenny 
numbers, or in whole ſets, at Mr. Hocc's, the King's-Arms, 
No. 16, Paternoſter-Row. 

At the Norman conqueſt there were ſeventy-five houſes in 
this tuwn, inhabited by 175 men able to bear arms, from which 
we may infer, that it was a place of conſiderable repute. King 
Henry II. and his ſon king John, often kept their Chriſtmas 
here 1n the caſtle, which in 1216 was beſieged and taken by 
Lewis, dauphin of France, but was afterwards ſurrendered up 
by order of the pope's legate. 


Henry 
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that the inhabitants (h le maintain the King's laundrel;. „hun, 
in the old Latin, were called Aeretices; from which ſome writers, 


0 * F 44> * 18 "If REY ; * 
by net underſtanding the V ord, have imagined that the lord vi 


the mayor was the. keeper of the king's miſtreſſes. 6 

There are three churcues in the town, all low Gothic ſtruc- 
tures, with ſquare towers; but on Wedneſday the 23d of April 
1740, one ot them fell down, without hurting any perton, 
Seven hundred and fifty pounds had been laid out in repairing it, 
and the people had attended divine ſervice on the Sunday before. 


On the day it fell, workmen were employcd in taking down the 


bells, and had only left it about a quarter of an hour before 


the accident happened. It has been fince rebuilt with brick, 
but is only a poor low cdifice. The weekly market is on 
Saturday. — 

Near the town is a fine circular courſe for the horſe races, 
which are held here after thoſe of Newmarket are over; and 
on the top of St. Catharine's-Hill ſtands the gallows where the 
criminals are executed, being ſituated in ſuch a manner, that 
molt of the thop-keepers can ſtand at their own doors, and fee 
the executions. 

Net: far from this, on the left hand fide cf the road leadin 
to Godalming, are the remains of an ancient chapel, ſituated on 
the ſummit of an hill, ſo as to be ſeen at a conſiderable diſtance 
every. way: this is called St. Catharine's-Chapel. The mate- 
rials with which this was built, are a fort of tile, which, when 
broken, has the appearance of iron within ; and the cement 
which joins theſe tiles is now {o hard, as ſcarce to be penetrated 
with the ſtrongeſt inſtrument. 'The only remains of this chapel 


are the outlide walls, which being built with theſe matertals, 


have reſiſted the weather, and the common fate of things. 
Between Farnham and Guildford there is one of the moſt 
remarkable roads in England : it runs acroſs a ſteep chalky 
hill, in many places no wider than the road itelf, from which 
the declivity is very ſteep on both ſides. But the proſpect from 
the hill is very ſurpriſing, for the paſſengers view Suſſex on the 


South-Eaſt, Bagſhot on the North-Weſt, and the horizon only 
bounds the South-Weſt. | 


W a M BOROUGH, a ſmall village, about four miles Welt from 
Guildford, is pleaſantly ſituated, and near it is Eaſt-Clandon, 
where the great admiral Boſcawen ſpent the remainder of his 
days, after he had ſerved his country with ſuch courage and 


fidelity as will ever be remembered by the lovers of our happy 


conſtitution. | 
NEWARK is a village in the pariſh of Send, where Ruold de 


Calva founded a priory of black canons in the reign of Henry I. | 


and dedicated it to the Virgin Mary. It ſeems to have been a 


place of conſiderable repute, for according to the monaſticon, 


it was valued, at the general diſſolution of religious houſes, to 
have no leſs than 2581. annually of rents. By the remains of 
It now ſtanding, which belong to the family of Onllow, it 
appears to have been a large ſtructure; and, being pleaſantly 


ſituated, there is no doubt but many of thoſe who retired from 
the hurry of public affairs, made this their retreat, to enjoy the 
pleaſures of an ee contemplation. 


Wok xc is a place of ſome antiquity, but not being in any 
great road, it is but little known or frequented at preſent. It 
mou name to an hundred, and in the reign of Henry VI. 
, dmund, duke of Somerſet, procured it the liberty of having a 
fair, which in thoſe times was of much more importance than 
at preſent, few goods being ſold in any town, unleſs they had 
one of thoſe annual meetings, where the people from the neigh- 
bouring parts came to purchaſe ſuch articles as they wanted. 
In the town are {till the remains of a palace of great antiquity, 


Thie ' 4 | 
which in the reign of Henry VII. was fitted up for the reſidence 


of his mother the counteſs of Richmond, whoſe younger years 
had bcen ſpent in trouble and anxiety ; but who, in the latter 
part of her life, was favoured with a peaceful retreat, while her 
ton and grandſon reigned monarchs of England. 

In 1665, one James Zouch, eſq; a benevolent gentleman, 
Who reſided in the town, built a neat market-houſe, which is 
ſtil] {tanding, and uſed for the purpoſe intended by the founder. 
The church is a Gothic ſtructure; and there are but few 
2 in the town, although the ſituation is extremely 
aer The weekly market is on T ueſday, but it is poorl 
upplied with proviſions. Its fair has been long ſince allufed. 
no people coming to it, which is a conſiderable loſs to the place. 
It is diſtant from London twenty-cight miles. 
So cs 5 den ges, lord King's houſe, which is moſt delight- 
ay Cate _ : as purchaſed by fir Peter King, afterwards 
- — 0 2 — Oppoſite to the houſe is the pariſh 
GE, 1 * ie Durying-ground is a tomb-ſtone to the 
ene I: Pong, a jobbing carpenter, who, by living in 
r 2 manner, ſaved ſome money; his principal 
mention in denying himfelf the comforts of life being merely 
O Enjoy the honour of having a grand funeral, and a ſtone, 


With an ins. . . b — 
h: cription to perpetuate his 
which are, P per] memory, the words on 


Who many a ſturdy oak had laid along, | 

r hatchet, here hes Spong; 
nade, yet ne'er a place could get, 
railing, though he was no wit. 


* Fell'd by death's ſure 
« Poſts of he 1 te pr 
And liv'd by 


Ilenty III. beſtowed fone lands on the town, upon condition! 


—— 
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„ld ſaws he had, aithough no antiquarian, 
And ſtiles corrected, yet was no granmartan. 
Jong liv'd he Ockham's premier architect, 
And, laſting as his fame, a tomb t'erect. 

In vain we feck an artiſt ſuch as he, 

Whoie pales and gates were for eternity.“ 
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* 
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- 
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Pacsyot-HraTH, which at preſent is an horrid barren 
country, is capable of great improvement, as may be judged by 
the feveral encloſures on the borders of it, and ſome in the centre 
alto, which, from being in the ſame condition (as we at preſent 
lee the whole face of the country thereabouts, very barren, yield- 
ing nothing but heath and worts) now produces good corn and 
graſs; and in ſome parts are plantations of trees, which thrive 
well. On the edge of this heath are ſeveral ſeats of noblemen ; 
but thoſe which require notice are, firſt, the late earl of Arran's, 
which is a large encloſure, the wood-walks and other planta- 
tions being upwards of two miles in circumference ; and the 
park, which runs on the other ſide of the houſe, is upwards of 
three miles. The plantations in this encloſure have made good 
progreſs ; which is a proof that the ſoil thereabouts is capable of 
great improvement. This citate belongs to the crown, and, at 
the death of the earl of Arran, was granted to the earl of Albe- 
marle, who commanded at the taking of the Havannah. 

About four miles from Bagſhot, and three from Wockenham, 
upon the foreſt, is Eaſthamſtead-Park, late in the poſſeſſion of 


William Trumbull, efq; fon of fir William Trumbull, who 


was ſecretary of itate to king William III. and afterwards of 
the late honourable Martin Sandys, ſecond fon of Samuel, lord 
Sandys, who married Mary, his daughter and heir. This was 
an hunting-ſeat of king Henry VIII. and to this houſe his 
queen retired from the court. This park, though {till encloſed 
with a pale, has been for ſome vears difparked, and turned into 
farms; but by the preſent poiticor is fo well laid out and 
improved, as to have the beauties of a park, a farm, and garden, 
all blended together; which renders it extremely agreeable, and, 


— 


| at the jame time, profitable to the maſter; and although part 
of the {oil of this park is as bad as any part of Windior-Foreſt, 
yet by the draining and dreſſing of the land, there have been as 


good crops of hay and corn produced on it, as could be expected 
from land of much greater price; which is another ſtrong proof 
of this foreſt being capable of great improvements. The 
late owner converted the greateſt part of the land into a park 
again, | | | | 

Bagſhot was formerly a royal demeſne, where our kings had 
a palace, or hunting-lcat 3 but after the reſtoration, the park 


was laid open. It is principally noted at preſent for its gqod 


inns; for being on the road to Saliſbury, and other parts of the 
Welt of England, there is as good accommodation for travellers 
as is to be met with in any part of the kingdom, which renders 
it extremely agreeable, and it is daily increaſing in buildings, 
In 1676 the church, which ſtands a little way diſtant, was de- 
ſtroyed by lightning, but the pariſhioners have ſince rebuilt it 
at their own expence. | | | | | 

EcHaM, which ſtands near the river Thames, three miles 
from Windſor, and eighteen from London, is divided into four 
tithings, and being a thoroughfare to the Welt of England, has 
{ome good inns. | Ep 

In the reign of Charles II. fir John Denham, one of the 
barons of the court of exchequer, erected and endowed an alms- 
houſe tor the ſupport of five poor old women, who, beſides an 
apartment, have each a ſmall orchard behind the houſe, with 
new gowns and ſtockings every Chriſtmas. This learned judge 
lived in a houſe adjoining to the church, and, upon his death, 
it was left for the uſe of the vicars, who now enjoy it. 

Sir John Denham, ſo much celebrated for his poetical genius 
and political knowledge, was the ſon of this gentleman, and his 
poem on Cooper's-Hill in this neighbourhood, was wrote while 
he reſided with his father at Egham. | 

We muſt not leave this place, without taking ſome notice of 
Running or Runne-Mead, where the famous Magna Charta 
was ſigned in 1215. It is neceſſary for the reader to obſerve, 
that in thoſe times the feudal law was reduced to a ſyſtem in 
England, and landed property was not ſo ſubdivided as at preſent, 
All the freeholders in England were called barons, and as a 
noble lord has juſtly obſerved, claimed the privilege of exerciſing 
a coercive power, and deſpouc authority over their vaſſals. The 
demeſne lands of the crown, together with the advantages ariſing 
from wardſhips, made the royal exchequer rich with reſpect to 


money; but the power of the ſovereign was greatly circum- 


ſcribed, not being able to command the attendance or ſervice 
of his ſubjects, unleſs they had permiſſion from their lords. 
When a peer died, the king, to reward a favourite, beſtowed 
upon him the wardſhip of the heir, and if the heir or heireſs 
married without the ſovereign's permiſſion, the eſtate was tor- 
feited to the crown. This was in its own nature a military 
law, but every perſon converſant with the ſtate of affairs in the 
world, muſt acknowledge that great inconveniences would 


attend ſuch an inſtitution; for a young man might place his 


affections on the daughter of a baron, whole conduct had oftended 
the king, and if, to gratify that paſſion, he married her, both were 

deprived of a ſubſiſtence by law. | 
There was 2 continual itruggle between the ſovereign and the 
grcat 
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great barons, concerning the diſpoſal of ward(hips. No ſooner 


was one of thoſe petty tyrants diſappointed in his hopes, than 


he thook off his allegiance to his ſovercign, and ſet the regal 
power at defiance, and theſe convuliions in the ſtate moſt com- 
monly ended in the ruin and deſtruction of many innocent 
families. Such was the ſtate of England, when the Magna 
Charta was obtained from king John, concerning which great 
event fee the excellent Hiſtory betore alluded to. 


CHERTSEY, twenty miles from London, was of conſiderable 


antiquity among the Saxons, and it is generally believed, that 


at a place called Cowey-Stakes, near this town, Julius Cæſar 
crolled the Thames, when he led the Roman army into the 
kingdom of Cailivellaunus, who had encamped his forces on the 
oppotite ſhore. "The Britons did every thing in their power to 
oppote the Romans, by driving ſtakes into the bed of the river, 
and fencing the banks with wood, but the diſcipline of the 
legions overcame the bravery of the barbarians. Bede, who 
lived in the beginning of the eighth century, tells us, that ſome 
of the {takes were then to be ſcen, and that they were as thick 
as a man's thigh. | 
Chertſey had a monaſtery founded in it, almoſt as ſoon as the 
Saxons were converted from Paganiim ; but the Danes burnt it 
to the ground, after murdering the eccleſiaſtics. It was rebuilt 
by king Edgar, who granted it many privileges, and in ſucceed- 
ing times it received great benefactions, as appears by its valua- 


tion at the diſſolution, when the rents amounted to 7441. The 


unfortunate Henry VI. was buricd here, but afterwards removed 
to Windſor, by order of Henry VII. At preſent the town is 


large and populous, its principal trade being that of making 


malt, which is ſent down the river to London. It has a bridge 
over the Thames to Shepperton in Middleſex, and is governed 
by a bailiff, appointed by letters patent from the exchequer, 


who enjoys the place for life; nor can any writ be executed 


either in the town or hundred, unleſs directed to and endorſed 
by him. The town 1s pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the 
I hames, and celebrated for being the retirement of the ingenious 
Mr. Cowley, who refuſed many preferments at court, to enjoy 
the pleaſures of a country life. He had, during the uſurpation, 
viſited ſeveral European courts, and found that the ſame ambition 
to rule, the fame jcalouſies of thoſe in power, and the ſame want 
of ſincerity was peculiar to them all. He had the utmoſt aver- 
{ion to a mean (laviſh dependence on the great, as appears from 
the following lines in one of his poems: e 


« Were I to curſe the man I hate, 

« Attendance and dependence be his fate. 
Were I to curſe hum ſtill once more, 

May he be always proud, and always poor.” 


The weekly market in this town is on Wedneſday. 

WEYBKIBGE, ſituated on the Wey, is a molt agreeable place, 
and near it are many country-feats of the nobility and gentry, 
particularly Qatlin.ds, belonging to his grace the duke of New- 
caltle. It is a noble ſtructure, and the park is about four miles 
1n circumference. Near the houſe is a hne terrace, from which 
there is a proſpect over the Thames and the neighbouring 
country, and, betides the terrace, a ſerpentine river, ſo curiouſly 
contrived, that it deceives the traveller, who at firſt ſight thinks 
it natural, | | 


Near Weybridge is a pleaſant ſmall feat, lately in the poſ- | 


ſellion of Philip Southcote, eſq; called Wobourn-Farm. In 
the front of the houſe is a ſmall iſland, which, in ſummer, is 
{ſtocked with theep, feeding in view of the principal rooms of 


the houſe. The water ſurrounding this illand is conducted in 


a ſerpentine form. "The fields above the houſe are kept very 
neat, being rolled and fed; ſo that there is a fine carpet of graſs: 


the walks round them being made dry by gravel, and on each 


tide planted with {ſweet thrubs and flowers, in a pleaſing rural 
manner. At the upper part of theſe fields is a ſpot of ground 
laid out in gardens, which, being too regular, do not fo well 
correſpond with the other parts, which arc laid out to anſwer 
the name of a farm very properly. | 

From this ſpot of ground is a moſt delightful proſpect over 
a large extent of meadows, bounded by the river Thames, 
which winds in an agreeable manner, and, having frequently 
Weſt-country barges failing on it, with their broad fails, they 
appear as ſo many moving objects in a picture, and cnliven greatly 
the proſpect. 

From hence alſo are ſcen ten or twelve villages, and ſeveral 
fine houſes; and Chertſey and Walton bridges appear as if they 
were intended for principal objects. Indeed the whole ſpot 
may juſtly be deemed one of the moſt delightful retirements 
near London. 

This gentleman was the firſt who ventured to unbind the 


ſhackles which a falſe taſte had thrown over nature, and to 


we her freedom united with beauty. Wobourn-Farm, there- 
fore, claims ſome reſpect, as being the firſt example of that 
taſte and judgment which has ſince fo univerſally prevailed, in 
ground improvements, throughout the kingdom. 

WaLToOY, on the Thames (to called from its ſituation on 
that river) once, it is faid, joined to Middleſex, till about 300 
years ago, when the old courſe of the Thames was changed by 
an inundation. | 


reign of Charles [1. one Mr. C 


Near this town are the remains of an ancient Roman camp, 
extending over twelve acres of laud, ſurrounded by a deep ditch 
that reaches in ſeveral places to a contiderable extent. I his 
work is ſuppoſed to be one of the molt ancient Roman forts in 
this iſland, and probably firſt raiſed at the time of Czlar's tecond 
invaſion. 

We muſt not paſs by Walton, as others before us have done, 
without noticing particularly the public ſpirit of the late Samuel 
Dicker, eſq; ot that place; who applied to parliament, in the 
ſeſſion of 1747, for powers to erect a bridge there, the act 
for which paſſed the fame year, and the bridge was finiſhed in 
Auguſt 1750. 

It conſiſts of four ſtone piers, between which are three large 
truſs-arches of beams and joiſts of wood, ſtrongly bound together 
with mortices, iron pins, and cramps. Under theſe three large 
arches the water conitantly runs; belides which, there are five 
other arches of brick work on each ſide, to make the aſcent and 
deſcent more eaſy ; but there is ſeldom water under any of them, 
except in great floods; and four of them, on the Middleſex 
lide, are ſtopt up, being on high ground, whither the floods 
never reach. 

The middle arch, when viewed by the river ſide, affords an 
agrecable proſpect of the country, beautifully diverſified with 


wood and water, which are ſcen through it to a conſiderable 


diſtance. The prodigious compals of this great arch, to a per- 
fon below, occaſions an uncommon ſenſation of awe and ſurpriſe, 
as it appears like an overſtretch, or an extreme; and his wonder 


and attention are raiſed, when he proceeds to take notice, that 


all the timbers are in a falling inclination (there not being diſco- 
verable one upright piece) and confiders alſu the very ſmall 
dimenſions of the piers that ſupport the whole. 

In paſſing up the bridge, when you come paſt the brick-work, 
the vacant interſtices between the timbers yield a variety of 
proſpects at every ſtep, which, when at the centre, are ſeen to 
great advantage; but though each ſide of the road is very well 


lecured by the timber and rails, to the height of eight feet, yet, 


as it affords only a parapet of wide lattice-work, and the aper- 
tures even with the eye are large enough to admit the paſſage 
of any perſon to go through, provided he climbs, or is lifted 
up; and as the water is ſeen through every opening at a great 
depth below, thoſe who are not uſed to fuch views, cannot ap- 
proach the ſide without ſome little apprehenſion. 

Theſe openings between the braces and rails might have been 


eaſily cloſed up with boards; but they are fo left, to admit a 


free paſſage for the wind, to keep the timber ſound, and that 
the leaſt decay might be at once perceived, and repaired. 
Without doubt it is a noble work, and well worth tlie trouble 


of viſiting. 


ESHER is a ſmall agreeable village, ſituated on a riſing ground, 
from whence there is a delighttul proſpect over the Thames, 


and here the late Henry Pelham had a fine ſeat, on which he 
- expended conliderable ſums. It is built in the Gothic taſte with 


brick, and the facings are of ftone. Its fituation on the river 
Mole gives it a great air of antiquity ; for although Mr. Pelham 
added two towers, and repaired different parts, yet the houſe 
was firſt built by cardinal Wolſey, when that great ſtateſman 
was in his plenitude of power. The improvements added to 
this place not being according to the rules of architecture, thew 
that the projectors were deſtitute of true taſte in that moſt 
excellent ſcience; for had they made the additions in the Gothic 
ſtyle, there would at leaſt have been an appearance of unifor- 


mity, a thing neceſſary to be attended to by all thoſc who under- 


take to conduct the building of public edihces. 

CLAREMONT, in the fame neighbourhood, was the ' beloved 
retirement of that great miniſter and able ſtateſman the late duke 
of Newcaſtle, who here enjoyed the ſweets of ſolitude, after the 
fatigues of buſineſs and formality of courts. By the duke's 
will it became part of his lady's jointure, who {old it to lord 
Clive, and his lordthip pulled down the whole fabric, in order 
to erect another more elegant on the ſput, for which purpole 
artiſts of all ſorts were employed. | 

KixGsSTON was a place of great repute under the Saxon kings, 
and fo called, becauſe many of thole monarchs were crowned 
on a ſtage erectcd tor that purpoſe in the market-place. In the 
reigns of Edward II. and Edward III. it received ſummonſes 
to fend members to the Englith parliament; but neglecting to 
pay them for their attendance, that privilege was taken away. 
It was, however, eſtcemed in latter ages, as appears from 
Richard Nevil, the great earl of Warwick, building a palace 
near the town, where he often reſided. The town 1s a large 
and populous place, and the aſſizes for the county are frequently 
held here, when vaſt numbers of people refort to it, both trom 
London and other parts. The church is a ſpacious edifice, and 
in it are the pictures of ſuch of the Saxon kings as were crowned 
here, belides that of king John, in St. Mary's chancel, in 
memory of that prince's firit granting them a charter of incor- 
poration. Queen Elizabeth founded and endowed a free- ſchool, 
where the youth are inſtructed in grammar learning; and in the 
leave, an alderman of London, 


founded an alms-houſe for fix men and fix women, for whole 
ſupport he left an eſtate of 801. per annum. The ſame beneyo- 
lent gentleman eſtabliſhed a charity-ſchool, where thirty of the 
children of the poorer fort of people are taught and clothed, 
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which is of conſiderable advantage to the town. The wooden 
keeping it in repair there is an eſtate of 4ol. per annum, ſo thai 
e toll is taken, as at other parts. Near the town is a ſmall 
(tream, and cover it a bridge built of brick, of conſiderable ad- 
rantage to the inhabitants. Fr 
Ihe weekly market is on Saturday, when great quantities of 
corn are bought up by the dealcrs in London. It 1s diitant 
from London twelve miles. ; GH 
R1cHMOND, about twelve miles Weſt of London, 1s ſituated 
on the banks of the Thames, between Mortlake and Kingiton, 
to the latter of which its church is a chapel of eaſe. T his town, 
reckoned the fineſt village in the Britiſh dominions, is welt 
known; and the rich, luxuriant proſpect of Richmond-FHill is 
above deſcription. In Richmond is an alms-houſe built by 
Dr. Duppa, bithop ot Wincheſter, in the reign of Charles II. 
purſuant to a vow he made in that king's exile, for the {ſupport 
of ten poor widows. Here is alſo another alms-houſe, endowed 
with above 100l. a year, which has been conliderably augmented 
by John Mitchell, eig; likewiſe two charitable foundations, one 
for fifty boys, and the other for fiſty girls. | 
Richmond was anciently the feat of our monarchs, and from 
its ſplendour was called Shene, which, in the Saxon language, 
ſignifies bright and ſhining. Here king Edward III. built a 
palace, where he reſided the latter part of his life, and where 
ke at length died with grict for the loſs of his beloved and heroic 
ſon Edward the Black Prince. After the death of Edward III. 
it became the ſcat of his grandſon, Richard TI. whoſe queen 
dying here, the prince conceived ſuch an averſion to the place, 
that he cauſed many parts of the palace to be defaced. Henry V. 
however, repaired the deſtruction made by Richard II. and, had 
he lived, intended to have made it his ſummer reſidence; but 
during the long wars between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, 
it was greatly neglected, and was at laſt conſumed by fire in the 
year 1500. However, it did not contiuue long in ruins, for 
Henry VII. cauſed it to be rebuilt, according to the beſt rules 
of architecture in that age, and changed its name from Shene to 
Richmond, in honour of that diſtri&t in Yorkſhire, from whence 


bridge over the Thames conſiſts of twenty arches; and for 


he received the title of earl, before he defeated Richard III. and 


was crowned king of England. | | 

Henry VII. died in this palace, as did alſo queen Elizabeth; 
and during the reigns of four kings of the Stuart family, the 
palace was fo neglected, that it fell entirely to decay. On part 
of the ground where this palace formerly ſtood, a moſt elegant 
houſe is erected, which commands a fine view of the Thames 
and the adjacent country, and is at preſent the reſidence of the 


counteſs of Northampton. Near this is another ſuperb manſion 


belonging to lady Cooper. | | 
In the gardens was a royal palace, which was deſigned and 
erected by the duke of Ormond, who obtained a grant of the 
ground from king William III. as a gratuity for his military 
ſervices luring ſeveral campaigns. The edifice itſelf was ſuita- 
ble to the ſtate of a nobleman, but much beneath the dignity 
of that of a king. It muſt be allowed, however, that no {pot 
could be more eligible for a palace; nor is there a pleaſanter 
place in the kingdom. | = 
Subſequent to the duke of Ormond's attainder, in the reign of 
George I. it devolved to the crown, and became the reſidence 
of the royal family. George II. frequently reſided here, with 
his conſort and children, during the ſummer, and the parliament 
ſettled it on queen Caroline, in caſe the thould ſurvive his 
majeſty. It received great improvements from that princeſs, 
who frequently amuſed herſelf in a dairy-houſe, or gave herſelf 
up to the charms of a plealing ſolitude in a hermitage which ſhe 
had conſtructed on purpoſe to indulge her private meditations. 
Our preſent ſovereign, with his amiable conſort, and royal 
children, have often made this their ſummer reſidence. The 
Whole of it, however, has been lately taken down; but it is 
neceſſary to obſerve, that the foundation of a new palace, on a 
plan of his majeſty's own deſigning, was laid ſome few years 
It was, nevertheleſs, diſcontinued, and we are till un- 
certain whether the proſecution of the work will be reſumed. 
The park and gardens are delightful; a large track of land 
has been lately added to the former, which track compriſed 


what was formerly called Welit-Shi 1 blerv 
hath been erected fr his majetty's _— = 


of making mathematical obſervations. To facilitate theſe ends, 
three pyramids have be 


- cen raiſed within view of the obſervatory, 
in order to take a meridian, &c. This additional part of the 
park is only ſeparated from the Thames by a noble terrace, 
which at once lerves for a pleaſant walk, and for the convenience 
of the horſes dr awing the barges on the river. It is to be con- 
tinued on one ſide of Richmond to Ham, and on the other be- 


mas Barnes, a {mall village on the banks of the Thames. 
i" gardens are laid out with the fineſt judgment, and finiſhed 
n the moſt elegant manner. In the rural walks, near the 


entrance, ſtood the dairy already mentioned : it was an old 
but neat brick building, with an aſcent by a flicht of ſteps ad 
an angular pediment on the front. The inſide of the we wes 
Covered with ſtucco, and the apartments furniſhed with vari- 


ous china ils 3 Va 
he utenſils, of the moſt beautiful pattern, for containing 
Oppolit where the dairy flood is a fine gravel walk wl ic“ 
O. 0 


amuſement, and the purpoſe |] 


r 


leads to the Thames. Near the river is a wood, through which 
there is a walk to an elegant ſtructure called the queen's pavil- 
lion; and at a {mail diſtance from this is another handlome 
cdlince called the Duke's Summer-Houſe, which has a lofty 


| arched entrance, and the top of it is terminated by a ball. 


Near a pond, at the end of a labyrinth, 1s Merlin's-Care, a 
building in the Gothic taſte, and covered with thatch, but the 
whole is now much in decay. In this place are two figures in 
wax, one of which repreſents Merlin like one of the Britiſh 
bards; and the other repreſents queen Elizabeth in the drets 
mentioned by ancient authors to have been worn by the Amazons, 
Here is alſo a very neat library, which principally conliſts of 
modern books, all elegantly bound in vellum. 

At a ſmall diſtance from this venerablc-looking edifice is a 
large oval of about 509 feet in diameter, called the Foreſt-O;al ; 
from whence there is a view of the Hermitage, a moſt curious 
piece of architecture, and ſo ingeniouſly deſigned and finiſhed, 
that it appears to have ſtood ſeveral centuries, although it was 
only erected by queen Caroline. This editice has three arched 
doors; and the middle part, which projects a little, is adorned 
with a kind of ruinous angular pediment. On the top of it is a 
{mall turret with a bell, to which there is an aſcent by a wind- 
ing walk. The ſtones of this building appear as if laid together 
by accident, and the venerable look of the whole is augmented 
by a thick grove behind, which naturally fiils the mind of the 
ſpectator with a pleaſing melancholy. The iniide is adorned 
with ſtatues of the following great men, who, by their writings, 
were an honour not only to their country, but to human nature, 
viz. fit Iſaac Newton, Dr. Samucl Clarke, Mr. Wollaſton, 
author of that excellent work entitled, The: Religion of 


Nature delincated ;”” John Locke, elq; and the honourable 


Robert Boyle. 

From this curious ſtructure we paſs through corn-ftelds, and 
others covered with graſs, interſperſed in ſeveral parts with furze 
and broom, u nere nature appears under all the charms of vari- 
ety. Theſe lead to an amphitheatre formed by elm-trees, from 
whence there is a beautiful walk that extends about halt a mile; 
and the gardens are terminated by a ſmall wilderneſs. | 

At the North-Eaſt extremity of the gardens is the houſe which 
was often the reſidence of his late royal highneſs Frederick, 
prince of Wales, father to his preſent majeſty ; and near it is 
another built by a Dutch architect, and originally deſigned for 


her royal highneſs the princeſs Amelia. 


'The green at Richmond is exceeding pleaſant, being ſur 
rounded with lofty elms, and adorned on each fide with the 
houſes of perſons of diſtinction. The area is quite level, and 
encloſed with wooden rails; and in one part of it is a ſun-dial. 
Among the feats on this green is a handſome and ſpacious man- 
ſion which formerly belonged to Sir Charles Hedges, and was 
lately the reſidence of Sir Matthew Decker; but it is now 
divided into four tenements, occupied by people of faſhion. In 
the gardens belonging to this building are hedges of holly, ſup- 
poſed to be the longeſt and higheſt in the kingdom, one in the 
royal gardens excepted ; with ſeveral other hedges of evergreen, 
and many agreeable viſtas cut through woods. The whole is 
adorned with a fize canal, a decoy, ſummer-houſe, grottos, 
fountains, &. And it is necellary to obſerve, that in the hot, 
or rather ſtove-houſes, the anana, or pine-apple, was firſt brought 
to maturity in this kingdom. . 

On one ſide of the green is a wall, which encloſes a ſmall 
detached park, well ſtocked with deer, belonging to his majeſty, 
and near 1t is the entrance to the royal gardens. In one corner 
of the green is a ſmall theatre, lately erected, the old one having 
been converted into a place of worthip. | 

The new park is ſituated between Richmond and Kingſton : 
it was made in the reign of Charles I. and encloſed with a brick 
wall, ſaid to be eleven miles in circumference. In this park 
are two hills, one of which is called King Henry's Mount, 
from whence there is a proſpect of ſix counties, with diſtant 
views of Windſor-Caſtle, and the city of London. The new 
lodge, which was built by the late fir Robert Walpole, is a very 


elegant edifice ; it is built of ſtone in a ſquare form, with wings 


on each ſide of brick; it ſtands on a riſing ground, and com- 
mands a very good proſpect of the park, as alſo a fine piece of 
water, ſituated on one part of it. 

Adjoining to the entrance of this park from Richmond, is 
an elegant building, which formerly belonged to the duke of 


Ancaſter, but in March 1779, was purchaſed by Mr. Jibb, a 


private gentleman. 

This village extends from the Thames to the New-Park, 
having the royal gardens ſloping on its ſide towards the river. 
By the command of their preſent majeſties, under the direction 
of Mr. Brown, the gardens of this place have undergone an 
univerſal improvement. The road which uſed to paſs between 
the garden and the Thames, having been removed, the form of 
the magnificent terrace, ſo much admired in the reign of their 
late majeſties, is entirely changed; and inſtead of one great, 
unvaricd line, now polleſles all the variety which trees and 
gentle inequalities can give it, and falling in gradual and 
ſhelving ſlopes to the river, forms a moſt beautiful bank to that 
noble itream. It is now called the Queen's Terrace, in honour 
of her preſent majeſty, as to her taſte and beneficence its ele- 
gancy is principally wing. It is well laid out, and furniſhed 

with 
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with pleaſant ſeats, On one fide it is circumſcribed by a row 


ot howtes, fone of which are very elegant, as well as admirably 


ſituated, particularly a REW: One lately erected by Sullivan, 
cg; It is a neat brick building, with two abutnents which 


forin wil The enchanting proſpect from this noble terrace 
exceeds whatever imagination can paint, the feats of the nobility 
and gentry, the beautiful villages and encloſures, and the river 
Thames winding along its fore, all conſpire to brighten the 
teen, and awaken in the mind the molt pleaſing ideas. 

It is neceſſary here to obſerie, that the Dairy-Houſe, Hermi- 
tage, Nerlin's-Cave, &c. crected by queen Caroline, have been 


— 


removed; and the improvements of her time have yielded to 


od 


en and a better taſte. 

Among other fine ſcats in this village, is one belonging to 
r Charles Algill, from whence there is an advantageous view 
of the bridge lately crected over the Thames from Richmond to 
the oppolitc ihore. 
thirteen arches, eight of which are of brick, viz. three on the 
Surrey, and fe on the Middlefex tide; and the other five 
central arches are handſomely built of ftene. Theſe have ſtone 
baluttrades on each fide, but the hve arches of brick on the 
Nidd!eicx fide have only wooden palliſadoes. That part of the 
bridge over the three brick arches on the Surrey fide has, for 
the ſecurity of paſſengers, à brick parapet wall on cach ſide, 
capped with ftone. The interior parts of theſe three arches 
are c nverted to private uſes; one being a {torchoule, the ſecond 
a ſtable, and the third a ſtone-maſon's work hop. At the 
entrance of the bridge on the Surrey ſide is a py ramidical ſtone, 
which, cn two of its quadrangular ſides, is micribed with the 
dittances from various places; and on a third fide are theſe 
words: 


The ſirſt fone of this bridge was laid 23d Auguſt 1774, 
and filed December 1777.“ | 


Near this bridge is a fire-engine, by means of which the 
inhabitants of this town are ſupphed with water. | 

The late lord viicount Palmerſton, the worthy nephew and 
ſucceſſor to the honour and eſtate of the great fir William 
Temple, had a fine feat and gardens (hard by) at Shene. The 
gardens were finiſhed, as well as contrived, by the great genius 
of fir William; and as they were his laſt delight in lite, fo they 
were every way ſuited to be fo to a man of his ſenſe and capa- 
city, who knew what kind of life was belt fitted to make a man's 
laſt days happy. | 

The village of Eaft-Shene is ſituated about two miles to the 
South-Eaſt of Richmond. 3 

K gw, oppoſite to Old Brentford, hes on the bank of the 
Thames, ten miles Weſt of London; where are many fine ſeats, 
particularly that of her late royal highneſs the princeſs dowager 
of Wales. It is a noble and magnificent palace, furniſhed in 
the molt elegant manner, and ſuitable to the dignity of the poſ- 
ſetlor, his preſent mazjelty, who, with his conſort, and royal 
offepring, frequently vitit this place during the ſummer. The 
gardens are laid out with judgment, finithed with great art, and 
every where pleaſant and delightful. Here are many curious 
plants, brought from different countries, of which a catalogue 
has been publiſhed, by the late ingenious fir John Hill. But 
the greateſt curioſity, and juſtly deſerving the notice of a tra- 
veller, is the Pagoda, or Chincſe temple, being the largeit and 
moſt handiome edifice of that kind in Britain; it is erected on 
z baſe forty-nine feet in diameter, and riſes to the height of 163 
ſect, containing ten ſtories or apartments, each gradually leſſen- 
ing until you reach to the top, from whence there is a moſt 
delightful proſpect. The walls of this edifice are compoſed of 
hard bricks, and before each of the ſtories is a gallery railed in; 


on the top is an ornament double gilt, and the ſtaircaſe in the 


centre opens as you advance; ſo that the whole is eſteemed by 
the beſt judges to equal, if not exceed, any thing of the ſame 
nature in the Eaſtern countries, where ſuch edifices are ſet apart 
for the worthip of Pagan deities. In the orangery is a lake, 
with a curious machine for raiſing water, erected in 1761, by 
the ingenious Mr. Smeaton. All the baſons in the gardens are 
wpplicd with water by this machine, which requires only two 

ies to work it. Queen Anne gave to the inhabitants of 
le a picce of ground, Whereon they built a chapel for divine 
icryice, and the miniſter is ſupported by the voluntary contri— 
butions of {uch of the nobility and gentry as have ſcats in the 
ncizhbourhood. 

A bridge over the Thames was ere ted purſuant to an act of 
parliament in the year 175 it conſiſts of eleven arches, two 
et which, adjoining to the thore on each fide, are of brick and 
ttone, and the other {ever of wood; the centre arch being fifty 
ſcet wide, and the road thirty. 

Drawing nearer to London, and having the river on the right, 
we come to the two ſmall villages, Ham and PETERSHAM 
the firſt famous for a plcaſant palace of the late duke of Lau- 
derdale, cloſe by the river, poficfed by the late earl of Dyſart; 
an houte king Charles II. uſcd to be frequently at, and was 
excecdingly pleaſed wich. The avenues of this fine houſe, to 
the land tide, lead uvp-to the end of the village of Peterſham, 
where the wall of New-Park comes alſo clole. to the town, on 
the other ſide; in an angle of which ſtood a delicious houſe, 


This clegant and uſeful ftructure conſiſts of 


| 


| deſpicable. £ 
equally blended together, that, like every deſign of the noble 


built by the late ear] of Rocheſter, lord Wifh treaſurer in king 
James II's reign, as alſo in part of queen Anne's reign. This 
line houic was burnt down in the year 1720, by an accidental 
tire, which was ſo ſudden” and furious, that the family, who 
were all at home, had ſcarce time to fave their lives. 

Nor was the houſe, though ſo exquiſitely finithed, ſo beau- 
tiful within and without, the greatelt loſs ſuſtained ; the rich 
furniture, the curious collection of paintings, and the ineſti- 
mable library of the firſt earl of Clarendon, lord high chancellor 
of England, were here wholly conſumed; a loſs irreparable, as 
the latter contained, among other valuable things, ſeveral manu- 
e-ripts relating to thoſe times, and to things tranſacted by 
himſclf, and by the king his maſter, both at home and abroad, 
belides other rare and curious collections made by that noble 
and learned author in foreign countries. 

The offices eſcaped the fate the houſe met with; and on the 
fame ſpot of ground, where the houſe ſtood, the late earl of 
Harrington erected another, after a deſign of the earl of Bur- 
lington, who in all his plans joined convenience to elegance, 
without which the grandeſt edifice in the world is peltry and 
In the gardens we lee ſimplicity and elegance ſo 


architéct, art is only uſed as a foil to ſet off nature, and diſplay 
its charms in the utmoit perfection. His lordſhip has ſtrictly 
adhered to the advice of the poet, who ſays, | 
« Pegin with ſenſe, of ev'ry art the ſoul, 

Parts anſw'ring parts, ſhall ſlide into a whole, 
Spontaneous beauties ſhall around advance, 

Start, ev'n from difficulty, ſtrike, from chance. 
Nature ſhall join you; time ſhall make it grow 

A work to wonder at—perhaps a Stow. 

Without it, proud Verſailles, thy glory falls, 


And Nero's terraces deſert their walls.” 


Pope's Epiltle to the ear] of Burlington, 


MoRTLAEXT, a pleaſant village on the banks of the river 


Thames, about eight miles Weſt of London, between Putney and 


Richmond, has a manufacto r weaving tapeſtry hangings, 
firſt ſet up in the reign of Charles I. and two charity-ſchools. 
But the manufactory is now fallen to decay. | 
PUTNEY, a village on the banks of the Thames, ſeven miles 
South-Weſt of London, has a church after the ſame model 
with that of Fulham, on the oppoſite ſhore ; and it is ſaid, they 
were both built by two ſiſters. It is noted for being the birth- 
place of Cardinal Wolſey's favourite, Thomas Cromwell, earl 
of Eſſex, whole father was a blackſmith here. The citizens of 


London have country-ſeats here, for the benefit of the air, and 


relaxation from buſineſs; and on Putney-Heath is a public- 
houſe, noted for polite aſſemblies, and for one of the pleaſanteſt 
bowling-greens in England. One of the Roman highways 
appears in ſeveral places between this and Richmond. The 
church is an old Gothic ſtructure, and in it are many handſome 
monuments. | 5 5 1 
WInBLE DON is an ancient village, three miles South of 
Putncy-Church. It is celebrated in hiſtory for a bloody battle 
ſought here in the ſixch century, between Ceaulin, king of the 
Wett-Saxons, and Ethelbert, king of Kent ; wherein the latter 
was deſcated. The manor formerly belonged to the crown 
but queen Elizabeth gave it to fir Thomas Cecil, fon of her 
great miſter lord Burleigh, who built a houſe on it in the 
year 1588, which, during the time of the civil wars, was given 
to general Lambert, from whom it paſſed to different proprie- 
tors, and was at laſt purchaſed by Sarah, dutcheſs of Marlbo- 


rough, who built a fine feat where the old one formerly ſtood, | 


and leſt it to her grandſon, John Spencer, eſq; in whoſe family 
it ſtill continues. | | 

Wimbledon-Heath or Common, which is as high as Hamp- 
ſtcad-FHeath, is about a mile each way, joins on the North to 
Putney-Common, from whoſe pariſh it 1s parted by poſts, and 
has a circular camp on it, made by the Danes. The South 
{ide is adorned with ſeveral feats, and in the town are two cha- 
rity-ſchools for fifty boys. | 

W AXDSWORTH, a village ſo called from a ſmall ſtream, the 
Wandle, which runs through it, under a bridge, called the fink 
of the country. Here the citizens of London have country- 
ſeats. It is between Batterſea and Putney, five miles from 
London. Here are ſeveral handſome houſes, and a manu- 
factory of copper. It has a diſtin cemetery from the church- 
yard (which is in the middle of the town) South of the 
great road from London. Among other benefaQtions to this 
town, an alderman of London gave 52ol. to buy lands for the 
relief of its poor; and Suſannah Powel, whoſe huſband had 
been ſervant to queen Elizabeth thirty years, and nine to James J. 
ſettled a fund out of the parſonage, for four-pence in bread, and 
as much in money, to be given every Sunday to twelve poor 
widows, and forty ſhillings a year to put out a poor chi! 
apprentice every year; both to continue for ever. Here is « 
charity-{chool tor forty boys, and a noted fair on Monday, 
'Tuefday, and Wedneſday, in Whitſun-week. 

ROEHAMPTOY is one of the moſt agreeable places near London, 
having many feats built for the moſt eminent merchants in the ci} 
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BATTERSEA, four miles from London, and oppoſite Chelſca, 
was many years the ſeat of the celebrated lord Bolingbroke, 
whoſe anceltor, ſir Walter St. John, founded a free-ſchool for 
twenty boys ; and lately a wooden bridge has been built from 
this place acroſs the Thames. Here are many handſome houſes, 
and the gardens formerly produced the beit aſparagus for the 
London markets ; but in- this particular Graveſend at preſent 
has the pre-eminence, of which we have ſpoken in our account 
of that place. 


Ax ACCOUNT OF CURIOUS PLANTS TO BE FOUND IN DIF- 
FERENT PARTS OF THIS COUNTY. 


Among a variety of theſe are the following : 
Bird's-Foot, in the fields near Cobham. 
Wild-Rue, on Leith-Hill. 

Thorow- Wax, near Croydon. 
Heath-Peoſſe, near Godalming. 
Maiden-Pinks, near Eſher. : 
Blue ſwcet-ſmelling Toad-Flax, in the hedges near Farnham. 
Self-Heal, near Kingiton. - | | 
Buckthorn, in the hedges near Leatherhead. 


Mt 


Bio RATHIcAL HisSTORY OF THE COUNTY OF SURREY. 


Hex&y ST. Johx, lord viſcount Bolingbroke, was born at 
Batterſea in this county, in 1672. He was grandſon of lord chief 
juſtice St. John, who being a rigid Diſſenter, placed him under 
the tuition of Daniel Burgeſs, a' celebrated preacher among 
thoſe people. He had no great o inion of his tutor's abilities, 
and therefore he was removed to Eaton, where he ſoon diſco- 
vered more than an ordinary knowledge of the Greek and Roman 
claſſics. 

Having finiſhed his ſtudies in Oxford, he left the univerſity 
with every accompliſhment, except the moſt necdful of all, 


namely, a love of true religion and virtue, againſt which he had | 


unhappily imbibed early prejudices. In 1700 he married the 
daughter of fir Henry Wincheſcomb, baronet, a lady of great 
merit, although he treated her with unrelenting cruelty. _ 
When he had obtained a feat in the houſe of commons, he 
attached himſelf to the Tory party, with a view of riſing to a 
place at court; his extravagance being ſo great, that neither 
his own fortune, nor that of his wife, was ſufficient to ſupport 
him. He was appointed ſecretary of war; but reſigned when 
the Whig adminiſtration took place. In 1710 he was raiſed to 
the digmty of ſecretary of ſtate, and had a great ſhare in all the 
ſhameful tranſactions of the peace of Utrecht, which was a diſ- 


grace to the nation. | 
He was created, in 1712, a peer of Great-Britain, by patent: 


but on the acceſſion of George I. he was obliged to reſign all 


his employments. Upon the meeting of the parliament, he 
received intelligence, that the commons were going to proceed 
againſt him by articles of impeachment, which induced him to 
leave England in a private manner, and retire to France, where 
he entered into a conſultation with the Pretender, upon the moſt 

proper means of invading his native country. In the mean time, 
the commons finding that he had fled, brought into the houſe a 


dill of attainder, which paſſed with little oppolition ; and he 


was declared guilty of high treaſon. | | | 
Weary of * — ſervice, and being very carnelt to 
fee his native country, he applied to the earl of Stair, at that 
time ambaſſador from London to the court of France. In the 
mean. time his father was raiſed to the dignity of a peer, and his 
firſt lady being dead, he married Mary Clara des Champs de 
Mariſilly, neice to the famous madam de Maintenon, and widow 
of the marquis de Vilette. The carl of Stair, whoſe generolity 
knew no bounds, interceded ſo ſtrongly with the miniſtry in his 


behalf, that in 1723 he received a free pardon, and returned 
home to England. | | 


As his majeſty could not reverſe that part of the act of attain- 
der, which deprived him of a ſeat in the houſe, and as the 


commons always hated him, he wrote ſeveral ſevere eſſays againſt 


the miniſtry, who only treated them with contempt. Finding 
all his attempts to regain his peerags ineffectual, he made choice 
of a ſtate of retirement, and wrote his letters on the uſe and ſtudy 
of hiſtory, in which there are many things worthy of notice; 


but, in general, it is the boldeſt attempt ever made to overthrow 
the truth of. the Sacred Oracles. 


with many learned men, parti f l 5 
at his houſe in 3 Pope, Swift, &c. and died 


Through the whole courſe of his life, his conduct was con- 
ſiſtent with his principles, not aying any regard to the moſt 
lacred of all moral duties; fo . his Deiſtical writings may 
rather be conſidered as a pron of the authenticity of our holy 
religion, as. the perſon who attacked it with the greateſt ſeverity 
was himſelf an enemy to thoſe. merals, which he pretended 
could. be learned without the knowledge of Chriſtianity. He 


left the care of his manuſcripts to Mr. Mall F 4. 
them, for which he was preſented in r 


grand jury of the city of Weſtminſter. 


It is neceſſary to obſerve, that this Mallet, whoſe roper name 
was Malloch It 


8 ; uſed to inveigh ſo bitterly againſt Chriſtianity in the 
Tucci conce-houſes in London, that even the bl 
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and pious divines in the laſt century, was born at Chertſey, 1605, 
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He lived in great intimacy 


the crown-office by the 
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aſhamed of his company, and beſtowed on him the name of 
Moloch. 


Htexxy HammonD, D. D. one of the molt eminent, learned, 


luis father, Dr. John Hammond, being one of the court mor 
cians. Whilit very young he was ſent to Eaton-School, and 
afterwards to Magdalen-College, Oxford, where he became a 
fellow. When he entered into holy orders, he was appointed 
one of the chaplains to Charles I. and ſoon after promoted to 
the rich living of Penſhurſt, in Kent, and archdeaconry of Chi- 
cheſter. During the fitting of the long parliament, he was 
ſummoned as one of the divines to meet at Weſtminſter, but 
he never took his ſeat among them, not having any objections 
againſt the rites and ceremonies of the church. He adhered 
with the moſt unſhaken loyalty to Charles I. during all his 
ſufferings, and was one of thoſe divines whom the unfortunate 
king deſired might attend him in his laſt moments. 

Convinced that it was his duty to defend the royal cauſe, he 
wrote ſeveral - pieces againſt the Preſbyterians, fie which he 
ſuffered a ſevere — ; but being ſet at liberty, he 
applied himſelf cloſely to his ſtudies during the uſurpation, and 
finiſhed his notes on the New Teſtament, which d:ſcover the 
molt amazing knowledge of the Greek language, that any man 
could poſlibly attain to. His practical catechiſm is a proof «f 
the ſtrongeſt conviction in his own mind, of the truth of our 
holy religion, as well as the molt unfeigned pity. When 
he heard that the reſtoration was likely to take place, he went 
to London to wait the arrival of Charles II. who during his 
reſidence at Breda, had nominated him to the vacant bithopric 
of Worceller, but he died about a month before he could have 
enjoyed that dignity, on the 25th of April, 1660. His works, 
with an account of his life, were publiſhed by his worihy friend 


| biſhop Fell, in four volumes folio. 


WILLIAM SHERLOCK, D. D. We are not informed who 
were the parents of this gentleman, only that he was born in 
the borough of Southwark in the year 1641, and received his 
a Hake at Eaton, from whence he was placcd as a 
ſtudent in Peter-Houſe, Cambridge, where he finiſhed his 


| ſtudies, and entered into holy orders. He became a celebrated 


preacher in London, and was promoted to the rectory of St. 
George's, Botolph-Lane, made a prebend of the cathedral church 
of St. Paul's, and maſter of the Temple. 


He wrote in the latter end of the reign of Charles II. a 


treatiſe on the ſufferings of Chriſt, containing notions ſimilar to 


thoſe of Socinus, which was anſwered by Mr. Vincent Alſop, an 
eminent Non-Conformiſt miniſter, under the name of Antiſozzo. 
Mr. Vincent conducted the argument with ſo much judgment, 


and pointed his ſatire againſt the doctor with ſuch well-timed 


ſeverity, that his book is now held in the higheſt eſtimation by 
all lovers of religion, whilſt that of his opponent is either for- 
gotten or deſpiſed. When James II. diſpenſed with the penal 
laws, Sheriock, as he had an opportunity of preaching before 


the members of the Temple, became a dangerous enemy to 


the conſtitution of his country. He endeavoured to perſuade 


| the gentlemen of the law, that paſſive obedience and non- 
| reſiſtance were duties inſeparably connected with Chriſtianity, 


and that the king was above law, being the ſole fountain of 
power. There is no doubt but his learned auditory conſidered 
his diſcourſes as they juſtly merited, with the utmoſt degree of 
contempt ; but he had proceeded fo far, that when the revolution 


took place, he was aſhamed to take the oaths to the new 
| government, and therefore was ſuſpended by virtue of the royal 


prerogative. | | 
During that receſs, he wrote his celebrated difcourſe concern- 
ing death, which has gone through many editions, its only fault 
being that of extolling human ability to too unreaſonable an 
height. He ſoon after complied with the government, and was 
appointed dean of St. Paul's, in the room of Pr. Tillotſon, 
promoted to the ſee of Canterbury, in which high ſtation he 
remained till his death, in 1707. Beſides his treatiſe on death 
already mentioned, he wrote an eſſay on judgment, another on 
a future ſtate, and a third on Providence, which have been 
well received by the public. His fon Dr. Thomas Sherlock, 
late biſhop of London, is well known by his valuable writings. 
Hexgy ELSYNGE, eſq; was born at Batterſea in this county, 
in 1598, and aſter being inſtructed in grammar learning, was 
placed in Chriſt-Church, Oxford, and afterwards travelled into 
toreign countries, where he learned every uſeful and pelite art, 
returning to England with ſuch accompliſhments as are ſeldom 
found united in one perſon, Archbithop Laud, who was a 
good judge of real literary merit, had intercit ſuſficient to get 
him appointed clerk of the houſe of commons, a place at all 
times of great importance, and though his nomination was by a 
perſon very obnoxious to the people, yet he diſcharged” his duty 
with ſo much integrity, that no fault was found with his con- 
duct by cither party, and he held his place till a junto of the 
houſe proceeded to ſeize the reins of government, when he 
thought it his duty, as a good ſubject, to reſign, rather than be 


concerned in ſuch proceedings, as would in the end prove ſub- 


verlive of our. happy conſtitution. Being thus diſengaged from 
all manner of public buſineſs, he retired to a private houſe at 
Hounſlow, and wrote two celebrated works, the one called, 
The ancient Method and Manner of holding Parliaments in 


England, 
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Tut NEW AND COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


England, and the other, A TraQ concerning Proceedings in 
Parliaments. He died in the fifty-ſixth year of his age in 1654. 

Thomas CROMWELL, afterwards carl of Eſſex, was the 
ion of a blackſmith at Putney, where he was born ſome time in 
the reign of Henry VII. He went as a common ſoldier in the 
army of Henry VIII. during the war with France; and at the 
concluſion thereof, it appears, that he did not chuſe to return 
to England, but enliſted in the French army, in which he ſerved, 
without any commiſſion, in 1527. | 

During the time he was abroad he made himſelf maſter of 
{everal modern languages ; and when he left the army became 
clerk or agent to the Engliſh factory at Antwerp in the Nether- 
lands. In this ſtation his genius began to. diſplay itſelf ; for 
having negotiated ſome matters of importance for the merchants, 
cardinal Wolſey was ſo much taken with his fine addreſs and 
excellent parts, that he took him into his family, and appointed 
him his ſolicitor. | 

When a ſtorm was gathering over the cardinal, who had long 
governed England in the moſt arbitrary manner, and as this 


miniſter was e afraid of the commons, he procured a ſeat 


in the houſe for Cromwell, where he managed the defence of 
his maſter's conduct with ſuch ſtrength of judgment, and ele- 
gance of expreſſion, that all preſent were amazed at his abilities, 
and the king took him immediately into his ſervice. Cromwell, 
among many other virtues, had one feldom found in courts, 
namely, gratitude to his generous benefactor, the cardinal, even 
aſter he was diſgraced, and baniſhed from the court. Soon after, 
he had been in the ſervice of the king he was ſworn one of the 
privy council, made maſter of the jewel office, clerk of the hana- 
per, and chancellor of the exchequer ; about two years after, 
he os appointed principal ſecretary of ſtate and maſter of the 
rolls. | | 25 

If we conſider the character of king Henry, who could never 
{ct any bounds to his paſſion, and the temper of his courtiers, 
who were conſtantly engaged in plotting the deſtruction of thoſe 
in power, we need rot be ſurpriſed to fd the number of Crom- 


well's enemies increaſing in proportion to the rapidity of his | 
promotions; eſpecially among the ancient nobility, who deſpi- 

ied him for his low birth, and the Popiſh clergy, who hated {| 
him for adviſing the king to ſeize the revenues of the mona- 


eries. 


In 1535 he was appointed viſitor of the abbies, which he 
cliſſolved, and brought their rents into the exchequer. He told 


the king, that with reſpect to the expulſion of the monks, it was | 
only reducin 


them to labour, and a lay character, which was 
their original inſtitution ; and as to the auſterities enjoined them 
by their ſeveral orders, they might, if they thought proper, con- 


tinue to practiſe them without any connexion with a monaſtic 


life. The papal power being now aboliſhed, and the ſupremacy 
declared to be in the king, 9 was appointed vicar gene- 
ral over all the temporalities of the clergy; and the next year 
advanced to the dignity of lord privy feal : he was likewiſe 
created a baron of England, and conſtituted chief juſtice itinerant 
of all the foreſts beyond the "Trent. 


In 1537 he was created a knight of the garter, and ſoon after 


made conſtable of Cariſbroke-Caſtle, in the iſle of Wight; 
beſides obtaining ſeveral grants of lands and manors. In i540 


he was created earl of Eſſex, and conſtituted lord high chamber- 
lain of England. | 


Thus raiſed to the higheſt honours that a ſubject could enjoy, 
he was the patron of learning, virtue, and religion; no man 


being appointed to a place under him, whoſe manners were not 
pure, and his character irreproachable ; as the government of 


the nation was committed to him, there is no wonder he did 


every thing in his power to ſupport himſelf in office, knowing 
that he had many enemies, and that if he fell under his royal 
maſter's diſpleaſure, his fall would coſt him his life. 


He ſtudied the king's temper, and as his third queen, Jane 
Seymour, was dead, he thought that' if he could procure | 


him a firſt-rate beauty, he would be ſure of his confidence to 
the laſt; but this wrought his utter ruin: for the Howard's, 
who were his ſworn enemies, procured a falſe picture of Anne, 
daughter of the duke of Cleves, which being preſented to Crom- 


well, he ſhewed it to the king, who was lo pleaſed with its | 


beauty, that Cromwell haſtily concluded the match, not ima- 
gining that he had been impoſed on. The princeſs was ſent 
over, and the king, eager to ſee his new queen, went to meet her 
at Rocheſter ; but what was his ſurpriſe, when at firſt ſight of 
his bride, he cried out, that they had brought him a preat 
Flander's mare, and declared that he would not he with her. 
His reſentment was the more increaſed, when he found that ſhe 
could not ſpeak any other language beſides Dutch, which he 
did not urd-rſtand. | N | = 
Cromwell, and ſuch of the courtiers as favoured the reforma- 
tion, told the king that the marriage would be attended with 
great advantages, as it would ſecure an alliance with the German 
princes. Accordingly, he yielded to their perſuaſions, and the 
ceremony was performed; but next morning he ſent for Crom- 
well, and told him, that he would never lie with his queen any 
more, for he was perſuaded the was not a virgin. The —— 
of Anne, on this occaſion, does her much honour, for ſhe freely 
conſeyred to live privately on a penſion, but would not return to 
her own country. 


The king who had placed his affections on Catharine Howard, 


— 


morton- Street, twice every day. 


| of Comitis Filius, 1. e. an earl's ſon. 


was privately married to that lady, which made the ruin of 
Cromwell inevitable. It was the practice in that reign, when 
a miniſter's diſgrace was reſolved, not to indict him at common 
law, but bring into parliament a bill of attainder, which depri- 
ved him of the privilege of making his defence. 

Cromwell therefore was arreſted at the council table by the 
duke of Norfolk, and committed to the Tower, where he ſhared 
the fate of all diſcarded miniſters ; namely, to be forſaken of his 
friends, who all, except honeſt Cranmer, looked upon him as a 
dead man; that prelate did all in his power to fave the life of 
his friend, and ſpoke learnedly _— the bill in the upper houſe. 
It, however, paſſed through the houſe of peers in two days, but 
met with more oppoſition from the commons, where it remained 
ten days, and was only paſſed by a ſmall majority. The bill 
having thus paſſed both houſes, it received the royal aſſent by 
commiſſion, and a warrant was made out for beheading Crom- 
well, on the 28th of July I 549, ſix weeks after his commit- 
ment, which was executed with particular circumſtances of 
barbarity. 

Thus fell this great miniſter, who had raiſed himſelf merely by 
the ſtrength of his natural parts ; in his higheſt elevation he was 
obliging and grateful to all his former acquaintance, and fo cha- 
ritable, that 200 poor people were relieved at his houſe, in Throg- 
Such of our readers who would wiſh to be acquainted with 
other particulars relating to this great and good ſtateſman, ma 
conſult BARNARD's New and — Hiſtory of England, | 
now on ſale at the King's Arms, No. 16, Paternefter-Row ; where 
they will find a judicious and full hiſtory of the earl of Eſſex, 
Cranmer, and other eminent reformers ſeparate from the body of 
that excellent and comprehenſive work. 

Sir RoBerT DUDLEY, ſon of the great earl of Leiceſter by 
the lady Douglas Sheffield, was born at Shene in this . 
in 1573. He has been always reputed as an illegitimate child; 
but thoſe who are acquainted with his father's political con- 
nexions have reaſon to think otherwife. He received the firſt ru- 
diments of learning at Offington in Suſſex, from which he was 
removed to Chriſt's-Church in Oxford, and entered by the title 
His father died when he 
was about fifteen years of age, and left him a conſiderable eſtate 
in reverſion ; but the young gentleman having a taſte for naval 
affairs, fitted out a ſmall ſquadron, with which he failed from 
Southampton in 1594, and deſtoyed a fleet of Spaniſh merchant- 
men, among which was one of 600 tons burthen. . | 

Sir Jonx LEAKE was born at Rotherhithe, near the Borough 
of Southwark, in 1656, his father being at that time the maſter 
gunner of the Engliſh navy. Having acquired the knowledge of 
navigation, he entered into the naval ſervice, where he diſtinguiſh- 


ed himſelf in ſeveral engagements, particularly in the great ſea- 


fight with the Dutch fleet in 1673. Not meeting with prefer- 
ment equal to his expeQations, he entered into the merchants 
ſervice, where he remained till the revolution, when he was ap- 
pointed to the command of a ſhip of war, in that fleet which 
carried king William over to Ireland, who being convinced of 
his great merit, ſoon advanced him to higher employments, and 
on the acceſſion of queen Anne he was appointed commander in 
chief of a ſquadron, ſent to cruiſe on the coaſt of Newfound- 
land, and other parts of North-America. | 
In this ſtation his conduct gained him great applauſe ; for upon 
his return tv England, the queen appointed him rear admiral of 
the blue, and ſoon after raiſed him to the dignity of vice admiral. 


He was afterwards engaged with ſir George Rooke in taking - 
| Gibraltar, and received the honour of . fr He com- 


manded in that fleet which took the iſland of Minorca; and 
upon his return home, the queen made him a preſent of 1000l. 

He was appointed commander in chief of the fleet during the 
latter part of the queen's reign : and on the acceſſion of George 
I. he retired from the ſervice, with a penſion of 6v0l. per annum, 
and ſpent the remainder of his life at Greenwich, where he died 
in 1720, and was, by his own deſire, interred in the parith 
church of Stepney, leaving behind him the character of a brave 
officer. 

RoBerT ABBOT, D. D. a very learned and pious divine, 
was the ſon of a clothier at Guildford, where he was born in 1 560, 
and inftruted in grammar learning at the free-ſchool in that 
town; he was afterward; entered a ſtudent in Baliol-College, 
Oxford, where he made preat proficiency in the favourite ſtudies 
of thoſe times, namely he Artftorelinn logic, fathers, councils, 
critics, and commentators, being in his own opinion a moderate 
Calviniſt ; he was a hard ſtudent, and remained at the univerſit 
till he had taken his laſt degrees. On the acceſſion of James I. 


| he was ſworn one of the court chaplains, and ſoon after publiſhed 


his book, De Antichriſto, along with the king's "Treatiſe on the 
Revelations. In 1609 he was elected maſter of Baliol-College, 
and ſoon after appointed regius profeſſor of divinity in the uni- 
verſity ; in this ſtation he was of great ſervice to the 2 in 
general, for Bellarmine having publiſhed his book on the you 
ſupremacy, Dr. Abbot reffited the pernicious aſſertious of that 
writer in his lectures with ſo much ſtrength of judgment, that 
the king promoted him to the biſhopric of Saliſbury. He did 
not enjoy his promotion aboye two years, as he died of the 
ſtone in 1617. During his laſt illneſs, he ſuffered great tortures, 
but reſigned himſelf to the will of God with all the marks ot 
piety and devotion. 
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axp CorBtr, D. D. was born at Ewell in this county, 
_ ag in the reign of queen Elizabeth, his father being an 
-minent farmer near that place. He was ſent very young to 
We(tmin{ter-School, and finiſlied his ſtudies in Chriſt-Church- ol- 
lege, Oxford. In 1605, being eſteemed one of the greateſt wits in 
the univerſity, he took the degree of maſter of arts, and, 2 
into holy orders, ſoon became a popular preacher, being muc 
wed and admired by people of taſte and learning ; his 
ſhining wit and remarkable eloquence recommended him to king 
— who made him one of his chaplains in ordinary ; and 
in 1620, promoted him to the deanery of Chriſt's-Church; about 
which time he became doctor of divinity as grand compounder, 
being vicar of Caſſington, near Wocdſtock in Oxfordſhire, and 
prebendary e Bedminſter Secunda in the church of Sarum. 

In 1629 he was elected biſhop of Oxford, and afterwards 
tranſlated to that of Norwich. In thoſe different ſtations he was 
remarkable both for private and public virtue, and by a volume of 

oems written by him, he — to have been a witty and 
elegant author. He died in 1635, and was interred in the chance] 
of the cathedral church of Norwich. 

GEORGE ABBOT, D. D. younger brother of the above 
Robert, was born at Guildford, 1562, and educated in the ſame 
fchool and college with his brother. Mr. Strype, and other 
writers, have told us, that when his mother was pregnant with 
him, ſhe dreamed that if ſhe could eat a jack (or pike) her fon 
would riſe to great preferment ; ſome time after, going to fill a 


pail in the river, ſhe caught a jack and ate it, which being told 


to ſome neighbouring gentlemen, they offered to become ſponſors 
for the child, and provide for his education ; this they gene- 
rouſly performed, and young Abbot had ſuch ſweetneſs of temper, 
and, like his brother, was bleſſed with ſuch excellent parts, that 
he Hoon acquired the eſteem of all who knew him. He was choſen 
ſcllow of his college, where he remained till 1599, when taking 
his degree of doctor in divinity, he was promoted to the valuable 
deanery of Wincheſter. : N 

The univerſity of Oxford had ſuch a regard for him that they 


| 


choſe him vice-chancellor, and he was one of the divines who 
tranſlated our preſent verſion of the bible. The earl of Dunbar, 
one of the favourites of James I. procured him the biſhopric 
of Litchfield and Coventry, and # ame that of London. 
In 1611 he was advanced to the atchiepiſcopal ſee of Canter- 
bury, before he was fifty years of age, which important place 
he filled with great moderation upwards of twenty-two years. 
As he always oppoſed violent meafures againſt the Puritans, fo 
he refuſed to meddle with the proceedings in the ſtar-chambher, 
which brought upon him the reſentment of the courtiers, 
who did not fail to repreſent him as one diſaffected to the church. 
An accident likewiſc happened at this time, which his enemies 
endeavoured to turn to his prejudice. His ſedentary life, and 
hard ſtudies, had rendered him valetuginary, which obliged him 
to uſe ſome fort of excrciſe; and being one day hunting in a 
ark belonging to the lord Zouch, he let fly an arrow, and 
killed his lordthip's game-keeper : although this was merely an 


accident, yet it was ſo improved againlt him by his enemies, that 


they were for bringing him to a trial; but the king who was no 
ſtranger to the merits of the archbiſhop, as well as the malice of 
the courtiers, prevented all their deſigns againſt him, by a par- 
don under the great ſcal. 

Abbot was ſincerely afflicted for the death of the poor man, 
and did every thing in his power to repair the loſs, by providing 
ſuitably for his widow and children. Being a divine of the 


pureſt morals, he reproved the duke of Buckingham for ſome 


faults in his conduct, for which that haughty favourite would 
never after forgive him. And upon the acceſſion of Charles I. 
he procured an order to ſuſpend Dr. Abbot from the cxercife of 
office; but this arbitrary ſtep was fo inuch cried out againſt by 
all ranks of people, that he was ſoon after reſtored. 

He was the author of ſeveral theological tracts, and died on 
the 4th. of Auguſt 1633, leaving behind him the character 


of a learned and pious divine, a moderate archbiſhop, and a 


faithful counſellor. He was buried beſide his parents, in the 
church of the Holy Trinity in Guildford. | 
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. 3 Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility | 88 _ | Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility 
5 | and Gentry. | | EO and Gentry . 
Lon. | 55 | Lon. 
From London to Nr:; = 8 Miles| 
Miles . 
Farnham. OR. | | — | 
— By eee ONE 8 5 II Windfor-Park.... | 21* | 
Fram Hyde-Park- | To the left of the twelfth mile- I] Shrub's-Hill .....] 22 | At Shrub's-Hill is the late duke 
Corner to Ken- _ | ſtone is Hanworth-Park, the ſeat of Bagſhot-Heath... . | 23 | of Cumberland's lodge; and at Bag- 
fington-« <-> 12 lord Vere ; to the right of the twen- I Bagſhot 5's 264 ſhot-Park the ſeat of admiral Keppel. 
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1 s 5 | of the twentieth is Botleys, fir Joſeph I Farnham m 382 
„„ 7 | Mawbey's ſeat; and on the right of 
{ Hounſlow mn 91 | the twenty-ſecond is Windſor-Park. | From London to Gn, | | | 
. Bclfont. .. 5 „ To the left of Turnham-Green Chertſey. % As the Surrey roads lead to 
Staines . — > - » | 162 | is Chiſwick-Houſe, the feat of the 29 — Suſſex, all the principal reads, except 
— 18 | duke of Devonſhire. I To Felthan ZE | what are here mentioned, will be found 
| New-England-Inn | 21 | —A -< -- 72 | at the end of the deſcription of the lat- 
1 5 | | | Chertſey ....---- | 10 || fer county. | oY 
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| Bletchingley . . June 56 = Horſes, bullocks, | a February 3 Horſ. cat. ſh. & hops 
Sley -» - , November . 2 and toys Godalming. . . - . } 1 2 3 2 
, "ung _ ö Horſes and cattle II Guildford... -.. ; 1 RE * 5 Ditto 
Auguſt - [18] Toys | EEE 5x __ - - | 29 | Pedlary = * 
Firſt Monday | herons cattle, & Haſl TE AT 112 oma cattle, 
in Lent TY hops Ts = >> ; September. | 25 oy, & hogs 
a7 14 Horſes and cattle : : orles, apparel, & 
Au guſt 985 8 ? Hoſes, cane. & Catherine-Hill....- 2 WY houſhold goods 
eptember .... [2 hogs h. Fr. & Sat. 
March 2 Toys 10 K. in W hit. week + Horſes and toys 
December 11 | Horſes and ſheep ingſton Auguſt. .---. 2340 Pedlary and fruit 
— 5 1 bullocks, November ... | 13 | Horſes, cattle, & toys 
aan I. 18 1 toys, and ſheep Leatherhead... -.... noe + © 10 | Ditto 
day betore orſes, bullocks, : 995 12 
\jAſcenl, day | ſheep, and toys Lingfield -........ ; =... 29 c Cattle and pedlary 
AY ===> 25 10 A 0 12 | Cattle and toys 
= — J VC CLE . 
3 de — 19 Cale Peckham Auguſt . 21 [Ditto 
4 5 oys Whit-Monday | — | ? | 
September . . . | 4 | Horſe Ryegate 5 ee S Bullocks & horſes 
oa be + - [12 | Herken, . => cc 29 | Pedlary 
3 29 ſheep, and toys Walto | Wedneſday in Horſes, cattle, and 
Holy Thurſday | — Horſes, cattle, do: Eaſter-week | | y ſheep 
June 24 ſheep, & hogs STINET” ons. 065.04 September | 4 | Ditto 
November | 1 3 Horſes and cattle Mond. Tueſ. & 
8 10 | Pedlary Wandſworth . . . Wedneſday in | — | > Toys, horſes, &c. 
8 Whit-week 
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An INSPECTION TABLE ron ris Cornure. 


ESSE X, belonging to the Dioceſe of London and Province of Canterbury, is 


Bounded by Extends 


S Sends to Parliament Eight 


divides it from Kent, Eaſt. 
And by the counties of Mid- 
dleſex and Hertford, Welt. | 


ference. | 
Its capital is Chelmsford. 


EEE —_ 


And is 150 miles in circum- 


| Members. 
Suffolk and Cambridgeſhire, | From Eaſt to Welt ſixty miles 14 Hundreds 5 The County 
North. in length. 5 Half-Hundreds For 4 Colcheſter 
By the German Ocean, Eaſt. | From North to South fifty miles 1 Royal Liberty J Harwich 
By the river Thames, which | in breadth. 25 Towns Malden 


400 Parithes 
46 Parks 
1 Foreſt 


125 Vicarages _ 


Two for each. 


— — Fas 
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THrx NaTURAL HISTORY OF THIS COUNTY. 


"HE name of this county is derived from the Saxon word 


Eaft-Seaxa, from which, at the Norman conqueſt, being 
corrupted to Eſſexa, it at length became vulgarly to be called 
Eiſex. Their of this county in the inland parts is falubrious, 
but the marſhes, and thoſe places which border on the Thames, 
are very unhealthy, particularly to ſtrangers, who ſeldom eſcape 


agues, the ſure conſequence of a moiſt and foggy atmoſphere 


but thoſe parts which lie to the Welt and North are as healthy 
and delightful as any other county in England. It is a common 
obſervation, that the wiſe and bountiful Author of nature has fo 
blended his works together, that even thoſe we are apt to find 
fault with have their peculiar advantages: thus the marſhy 
grounds in Effex afford moſt excellent paſture, nor is there a 
county in England where proviſions in general are in greater 


plenty. The London markets are ſupplied by Effex, with vaſt 


quantities of corn, and great numbers of oxen, calves, and ſheep. 


They alſo breed great numbers of horſes, and the fiſh, particularly 
oyſters, bring vaſt ſums annually to this county ; there are great 
numbers of wild-fowl near the Thames, which are fold to the 
dealers in London. 5 

In the Northern parts of this county, where it borders on 
Cambridgeſhire, large crops of ſaffron are annually cut down, 
which turn to great advantage to the owners ; about Saffron- 
Waldon the earth, after bearing ſaffron three years, it is ſaid, 
will produce good barley for eighteen years ſucceſſively, without 
any Manure. 

The character of the natives of Effex is conſiſtent with their 
various employments ; thoſe reſiding near Middleſex differing 
but little from the people in the capital. In the more interior 
parts, thoſe who follow huſbandry, like the fiſhermen who re- 
tide near the Thames, are plain, blunt, and honeſt, whilſt the 
artiſts in the manufacturing towns are ſober and induſtrious. 

The people of Eſſex (at leaſt in the unhealthy parts) avoid the 


effects of an inclement atmoſphere by the means of exerciſe; in 


particular the inhabitants of that county in gencral ſeem ex- 
tremely fond of that ſalutary diverſion, hunting. | 

"The principal rivers in this county, are, tHe Chelmer, 
Blackwater, the Coln, the Stour, and the Leg, or Ley. 

The Chelmer and the Blackwater rife almoit at the ſame 
place, and running both South-Eaſt, in almoſt a parallel direc- 
tion, form an angle below Chelmsford ; and near Malden they 
both join together, and fall into the fea near the Ifle of 
Me rley. 

The Coln riſes in the North-Weſt part of Effex, and paſſes 
by Colchetter, me which it turns South-Eaſt, and falls into the 
German ocean. 

The Stour riſes in the Northern parts of the county, and after 
ſeparating it from Suffolk, falis into the German ocean at Har- 
W ich. 

The Lee rifes in the North-Weſt parts of the county, and 
ſeparates Eiſex from Hartford and Middleſex, after which it 
ulcd to fall into the Thames at Blackwall, a village Eaſtward of 
[London ; but of late years a caual has been cut, by which it is 


3 
Þ 


— 


made navigable from Limehouſe, near Wapping, to Ware in 
Hertfordſhire. 


Eſſex was, when the Romans invaded this iſland, part of the 
kingdom of the Trinobantes, and during the heptarchy, it was 


the principal part of the kingdom of the Eaſt-Saxons, and the 
ſecond that embraced Chriſtianity in the iſland. At the diſſolu- 
tion of the heptarchy, it became united under the Anglo-Saxon 


goverment, and continued ſo till the Norman conqueſt, when 
the people ſubmitted to William without the leaſt reſiſtance. 


A DescrieTIvE AccouxnT OF THE CiTIEs, BoROUGHs, 


CORPORATIONS, Towns, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE- 
MARKABLE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. 


' COLCHESTER twenty-two miles Eaſt-North-Eaſt of Chelmſ- 


| ford, and fifty-one Eaſt-North-Eaſt from London, is a place of 


great antiquity, and pleaſantly ſituated on the South-ſide of the 
river Coln, which is navigable within a mile of the town, on 
the declivity of a hill. It was the Colonia of the Romans, and 
was celebrated in ancient times for many important events; 
Tacitus, in his life of Agricola, often mentions this place as a 
town of great repute among the Romans, and many of their an- 
tiquities haye been dug up here; ſeveral parts of walls, built by 


the Romans, are ſtill 3 although disfigured by additional 


buildings; and it ſeldom ever happens that workmen are employ- 
ed in digging, but they diſcover bricks, tiles, and many other 
remains of the edifices built here by thoſe warlike people ; many 
coins have been dug up, which is ng way ſurpriſing when we 
are convinced, from the hiſtory of this country, that it was 
the capital reſidence of thoſe people whilſt they remained in this 
iiland. | | oy 
It is ſaid, that when Conſtantius was heutenant in Britain, 
he married Helena, who was a native of this town, and that the 
bore him a ſon called Conſtantine, who was afterwards empercr 
of Rome, and eſtabliſhed the Chrittian religion throughout his 
dominions. But the chief part of the ſtory has the appearance 
of a forgery, for the moſt rational opinion that we are able t 
form concerning Helena —— ſhe was a young woman, whoin 

onitantius had brought with him from the Eatt, when he was 
ſent to command in Britain, and that ſhe had been Kept by him 
many years before. With reſpect to her reſidence at Colcheſter, 
there is not the leaſt doubt of it any more than her being at every 
part of the iſland where Conſtantius went, for when he died at 
York the was along with him. 

When the Romans left the ifland, Colcheſter being a place Of 
conſiderable ſtrength and repute, a garriſon was conitanly kept 
in it till it was taken, and molily deſtroyed by the Pagan Danes. 
We are not certain by whom Colchelter was rebuilt, but mo: 
probably it was before the conqueſt, as the caſtle appears to haue 
been given to Kudo Dapiler, a great Norman baron, wit 
founded a ately abbey for monks of the benedictine order, aud 
dedicated it to St. John the Baptiſt it was exempted trom ep!t- 
copal vilitation, and its abbot fat as a lord in parlianmtent. 

In the reing of Henry VIII. when the viſitors came to n. 
quire into the ſtate of its revenues, John Beach, the 2 109 
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PY it to the king, for which he was found guil 
2 Do TE The place where the ; 446 e 
ft 425 now converted into a garden, there being only ſome 
art of the walls ſtanding. Several ſtone coffins, and other re- 
ws of antiquity, * dug up at different times, but we 
gn not able to learn whoſe bodies they contained; although moſt 
probably ſome of the firſt abbots. F 1 
n the laſt century during the civil wars this place held out long 
in defence of the king, and ſuffered ſo ſevere a ſiege, that the 
arliament's forces were obliged to turn it into a blockade, by 


which both the inhabitants and riſon were reduced to the 


ities of want, and forced to eat dogs, horſes, and 
bp oy Ib ſurrendered, and the two gallant officers, ſir 
George Liſle, and fir Charles Lucas, whoſe bravery in detend- 
ing the place would have done honour to the annals of Greece or 
Rome, were, by order of a court-martial, ſhot under the walls, 
contrary to the laws of war, and the articles of the capitulation. 

In the times of Popery, beſides the mitred abbey already 
mentioned, there were ſeveral religious houſes founded at differ- 
ent times. In the reign of Henry I. there was an hoſpital 
founded here for lepers, which ſtood near the Eaſt gate; and 
Henry II. augmented its revenues for the ſupport of thoſe 
affficted people. There was a ſmall convent of crouched friars 
near the South-Weſt ſide of the town, erected in the beginning 
of the reign of Henry I. It was ſubordinate to a monaſtery, 
near Tower-Hill, London; for the monks, like the ancient 
Romans, ſent colonies into every part of the Iſland. Theſe 
crouched, or rather croſſed monks, came firſt into this iſland 
about the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

In the regin of Henry I. a monaſtery was founded on the 
South ſide of the town for monks of the order of St. Auguſtine, 
and ſaid to be for the firſt body of that fraternity, who ſettled in 
this iſland ; it remained till the general diflolution, when its 
annual revenues amounted to 5231. 175. avaſt ſum in thoſe times. 
There was a ſmall priory of grey friars, near the Eaſt gate of the 
town, founded and endowed by Lord Fitzwalter, in the reign of 
Edward II. who was afterwards ſhaved, and ſpent the remainder 
of his days in the convent. 


Colcheſter is extremely populous, being for trade and riches. 


the moſt conſiderable town 1n the county ; but, like other manu- 
facturing towns, the houſes are irregularly built, although the 
ſtreets are broad and open. „„ 

A manufaQtory for baize was firſt ſetup here, when the diſtreſſed 
- Proteſtants fled from the cruelties of the duke d'Alva, and 
brought the knowledge of their arts into this kingdom; there is 


— re niet 9 np 


Colcheſter oyſters, and the manner of managing them, cannot 
fail of being acceptable. 


In the month of May the oyſters caſt their ſpawn, which 
the dredgers call their Spat ; it reſembles a drop of candle-greaſe, 


and 1s about the bigneſs of an halfpenny ; the ſpat cleaves to. 


ſtones, old oyſter-ſhells, pieces of wood, and ſuch-like things at 
the bottom of the ſea, which they call Cultch. It is probably 
A that the ſpat, in twenty-four hours, begins to have 
a ſhell. : 

“In the month of May the dredgers (by the law of the Ad- 
miralty-Court) have liberty to catch all manner of oyſters, of 
what ſize ſoever. When they have taken them, with a knife 
they raiſe the ſmall breed from the cultch, and then they throw 
the cultch in again, to preſerve the ground for the future, unleſs 
they be ſo newly ſpat, that they cannot be ſafely ſevered from the 
cultch : in that caſe they are permitted to take the ſtone or 
ſhell, &c. that the ſpat is upon; one ſhell having many times 


| twenty ſpats. 


After the month of May, it is felony to carry away the 
cultch, and puniſhable to take any other oyſters, unleſs it be thoſe 
of ſize, that is to ſay, about the bigneſs of an half-crown piece, 


or when, the ſhells being thut, a fair ſhilling will rattle between 
them. 


The places where theſe oyſters are chiefly caught, are called 


the Burnham, Malden, and Coln-Waters : the latter takes its 


name from the river Coln, which paſſes by Colcheſter, gives 
name to that town, and runs into a creek of the ſea at a place 
called the Hythe, being the ſuburbs of the town. 


This brood, and other oyſters, they carry to creeks of the 


| ſea, at Brickelſea, Merſca, Langenlio, Fihagrihugo, Wivenhoe, 


Toleſbury, and Saltcot, and there throw them into the channel, 
which they call their beds, or layers, where they grow and 
fatten; and in two or three years the ſmalleſt brood will be oyſters 


| of the ſize aforeſaid. Thoſe oyſters, which they would have 


more of this commodity made in Colcheſter than in any other | 


town in England; and the price of labour is ſo cheap, that the 
dealers are enabled to ſell their goods extremely reaſonable. This 


ought to be the principal object of attention in all trading coun- | 
tries, to keep the price of proviſions as low as poſſible, which of 


courſe decreaſes the price of labour, and the merchants are here- 
by enabled to fell their goods at foreign markets cheaper than our 
neighbours, which of courſe muſt at all times bring conſiderable 
ſums of money into the country. | | 

Colcheſter oyſters are well known in many parts of England, 
particularly in London, where they are ſold at a conſiderable 
price; and during the winter the poor people who are employed 
in the weaving branch, conſume ſuch val numbers of ſprats, 
wo they are called by the people on the coalt, Weavers 
Beef. | 


On the ſhore, beginning a little below Canvey-Ifland, or Leigh- 


Road, lies a great thoal, or ſand, called the Black Tail, which 


runs out near three leagues into the ſea, due Laſt 3 at the end of 
it ſtands a pole or maſt, ſet up by the Trinity-Houſe, as a ſea- 


mark : this is called Shoe-Beacon, from the point of land where | 


this ſand begins, which is named Shoeberry-Neſs, from a town 
of that name ſtandin by it. From this ſand, and on the edge 
of Shoeberry before it, or South-Weſt of it, all along to the 
mouth of Colcheſter-Water, the ſhore is full of ſhoals and ſands, 
with ſome deep channels between; all which are ſo full of fiſh, 
that the Barking ſmaks are well employed here, and the ſhore 
{warms beſides, with ſmall fiſhing boats belonging to the villages 
and towns on the coaſts, which come in every tide with what 
they take, and ſelling the ſmaller fiſh in the country, ſend the 


3 2 horſes, which travel day and night to the 


On this ſhore alſo are 
not the largeſt, oyſters 
have their appellation is 


taken the beſt and moſt reliſhing, though 
in England ; the ſpot from whence they 
n is a little bank called Wallot, or Walfleet, 
in the mouth of the river Crouch, called Crookſea-Water ; but the 
chief place where theſe oyſters are now had is from Wivenhoe, 
and the ſhores adjacent, whither they are brought by the fiſher- 
men, who take them at the mouth of Colcheſter-Water, and 
about the ſand they call th 


e Spits, and carry them up to Wivenhoe, 


where they are laid in beds or pits on the ſhore to feed, as they 
call it; and then, being barre! 


which is but three miles off — up, — carried to Colcheſter, 
i ; es Oft, the 
and are from thence called Cole n 


heſter oyſters. : 
of theſe oyſters are brought fro r apnes.. - A goent quantity 


m the coaſt of Suflex, near Bog- 
nor-Rock, where we have ſeen more than a 3 veltels — 


dredging for oyſters, which ̃ 
their wy Y were carried to Colch 


The following ſhort account of the nature of theſe green or 


eſter and laid in 


green, they put into pits about three feet deep in the ſalt- marſnes, 
which are overflowed only at fpring-tides, to which they have 
{luices, and let out the ſalt-waters till it is about a foot and a half 
deep. | | 

« The pits in which the oyſters become preen, are thoſe 
which are only overflowed by the ſea in ſpring- tides; ſo that 
during the nep-tides a green {cum 1s formed over the ſurface of 
the water, which being taken in by the fiſh daily, gives them 


their green colour, for which reaſon the people of Colcheſter never 


chule to eat the green oyſters, but always prefer the white, be- 
_—_ them to be more wholeſome. | 


46 
ſhells downwards, and when it goes out, they turn on the other 
ſide. They remove not from their place, unleſs in cold weather, 
to cover themſelves from the ooze. | 


Great penalties, by the Admiralty-Court, are laid upon thoſe 


who fiſh out of the grounds appointed by that court, or who 


deſtroy the cultch, or take the oyſters not of ſize, or do not tread 


under their feet, or throw upon the ſhore a fiſh called a five-finger, 


reſembling the rowel of a ſpur, becauſe that fiſh gets into the 
oyſters when they gape and ſucks them out. FEE 
The reaſon why ſuch a penalty is ſet upon any who ſhall 
deſtroy the cultch, is, becauſe if this is taken away, the ooze 
will increaſe, and then muſſels and cockles will breed there, and 


deſtroy the oyſters, they having not whereon to ſtick their 
ſpat. | 


The oyſters are ſick after they have ſpat, but in June and 


July they begin to mend, and in Auguſt they are perfectly well. 
The male oyſter is black ſick, having a black ſubſtance in the fin; 


the female white ſick (as they term it) having a milky ſubſtance 


in the fin. They are falt in the pits, ſalter in the layers, ſalteſt 
at ſea.” Be 


They alſo take near Colcheſter fine ſoals, which generally 


yield a good price at London market; alſo, ſome times middling 
| turbot, with whitings, codlings, and large flounders. | 
In this town, beſides ſixteen pariſh churches, viz. eight within 


the walls, four without, and four within the liberties, they have 
one for the Dutciz and another for the French Proteſtants, with 
two meetings for the people called Quakers, and three for the 
Diſſenters. There is a free grammar-ſchool well endowed, and 
the maſter is choſen by the inhabitants: there are likewiſe two 
charity-{chools, ſupported by voluntary ſubſcription, and a work- 
houſe for the poor. | | 
Colcheſter is governed by a mayor, high ſteward, recorder, 
eleven aldermen, a common council of eighteen of the principal 


| inhabitants, a town clerk, a chamberlain, and other proper officers. 


'The guild-hall is a good building ; hay have a gaol, and a 
houſe of correction, and the weekly market on Saturday is well 


ſupplied with all forts of neceſſary proviſions. 


Col is a village pleaſantly ſituated, where in the reign of 
Henry I. a convent was founded on the river Coln, called Earl's- 
Coln, and ſet apart for the reception of black monks. It re- 
mained till the general diſſolution, but none of its ruins are now 
to be ſeen. 

HorsLEey PARVA, or LiTTLE HORSLEy, is a village to the 
North of Colcheſter, where in the reign of Henry I. a convent 
was founded and endowed for monks of the Cluniac order. It 
was dedicated to St. Peter, and when the ſmaller priories were 
diſſolved, cardinal Wolſey obtained a grant of its for the 


uſe 


he oyſters, when the tide comes in, lie with their hollow 
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uſe of Chriſt's-Church in Oxford. This manor formerly be- 

longed to fir John Denham, the celebrated poet, who was de- 

prived of it for his adherence to king Charles I. 3 
GxezT HoRSLEY is a fine extenſive pariſh, containing a 


 manor-hoilſe and park. 


LAVFR-Max NV where, in the begintüng of the reign of 
Edward III. à collegiate church was founded by William Mar- 
ney, the lord of the manor, and dedicated to St. Mary; but it 
was diffolved by order of Henry VIII. 

Cnc formerly had a celebrated convent of fecular canons, 
ſaid by the nronks to be the firſt that was er-Red in this part of 
the county. When the monks came into England by the invi- 
tation of king Edgar and archbiſhop Dunſtan in the tenth cen- 
tury, the ſecular canons were turned out, and thoſe of the order 
of St. Auguſtine placed in their room: it continued to receive 
conſiderable benefactions from time. to time, as appears from the 
valuation of its revenues, which at the general diſſolution amount- 
ed to 6771. 18. 2d. pet annum. It is now totally demoliſhed, the 


place where it ſtood fearcely being known. 


Mrrskv is att iſland formed by the river Coln, and in it was a 
ſmall priory ſubject to an abbey at Rouen, in Normandy ; but 


it was ſuppreſſed along with the other alien priories, and its rents 


given to Henry Chichley, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who gave 
them to fupport a church which he had founded at Higham- 
Feriers, in Rorthampwathbe, the place of his nativity. 

This iſland were it properly fortified might be made a place of 
great ſtrength, and prevent our enemies in time of war from 
landing on this part of the coaſt, but it has been neglected ever 
ſince the reign of Charles II. when a thouſand men were placed 
in it to oppoſe the Dutch, who were expected to come to an 
anchor here in order to phunder the neighbouring country. | 

OsrTH's priory was, as the monkiſh writers tell us, the 
reſidence of a holy virgin, who had devoted her life to ſolitude; 
but when the Danes landed on the coaſt they {tabbed her, and in 
memory of her martyrdom, Richard de Beauvis, biſhop of Lon- 
don, in the reign of Henry I. built this houſe for canons of the 
Auguſtine order. 

"Thisancientand ſpacious Gothic ſtructure ĩsalmoſt wholly entire, 
and is built in 2 moſt agreeable ſituation, only that the country 


around is rather damp, and ſubject to fogs, by which the people | 


are often afflifted with agues, though not to that degree of ſeve- 
rity that they are in ſome other parts of the county : this convent 
was extremely rich, for at the general diſſolution its annual re- 
venues amounted to 7581. . | | 
HARwIc R, a ſea-port, ſeventy-two miles Eaſt-North-Eaſt of 


London, and twenty-one Eaſt by North of Colcheſter, is a town 


ſtrong by ſituation, and may be made more ſo by art; the har- 
bour or road is one of the ſecureſt in England, and covered at 
the entrance by Landguard-Fort, and aſbattery of guns to the ſea- 
ward, juſt as at Tilbury, and which ſufficiently defend the mouth 
of the river. "Though the entrance or opening of the river into 


the fea is very wide, eſpecially at high-water, at leaſt two miles, | 


if not three, over ; yet the channel, in which the ſhips mult keep 
and come to the harbour, is deep, narrow, and lies only on the 
fide of the fort; ſo that all ſhips which come in, or go out, muſt 
come within gun-ſhot of the fort. 1 | 
The fort is on the Suffolk ſide of the bay, but ſtands fo far 
into the ſea, upon the point of a ſand, or ſhoal, running out to- 
wards the Efſex ſide, that in a manner it covers the mouth of the 
haven. - The making this place, which was formerly no other 
than a ſand in the ſea, ſolid enough for the foundation of ſo good 
a fortification, coſt many years labour, frequent repairs, and a 
prodigious expence ; but it is now ſo firm, that neither ſtorms 
nor tides affect it. | | | 
The harbour is of a vaſt extent; for the river Stour from 
Maningtree, and the river Orwel from Ipſwich, empty themſelves 
here: the channels of both are large and deep, and fate for all 
weathers ; and where they join, they make a large bay, or rood, 
able to reccive the biggeſt thips of war, and the greateſt number 
that ever the world jaw together. In the Dutch war, great 
uſe was made of this harbour ; and there have been 100 fail of 
men of war with their attendants, and between 3 and 400 fall of 
colliers, all riding in it at a time, with great ſafety and con- 
Venience. EY 
The people of Harwich boaſt that their town is walled, and 
their ſtreets paved with clay; and yet, that one is as ſtrong, and 
the other as clean, as thote that are built or paved with itone. 
The fact is indeed true, for there is a kind of clay in the cliff, be- 
tween the town and the Beacon-hill adjoining, which, when it 
falls down into the ſea, where it is beaten with the waves and 
the weather, turns gradually into ſtone : but the chief reaſon aſſign- 
ed, is from the water of a certain ſpring or well, which, riſing 
in the cliff, runs down into the ſea among thoſe pieces of clay, 
and petriſies them as it runs; andthe force of the ſea often ſtirring, 
and perhaps turning the lumps of clay, when ſtorms of wind 
may give force enough to the water, cauſing them to harden 
every where alike ; otherwiſe thoſe which are not quite ſunk in 
the vater of the ſpring, would be etrified but in part. Theſe 
ſtones are gathered up to pave the ſtreets, and build the houſes, 
and are indeed very hard: it is remarkable, that ſome of them, 
taken up before they are thoroughly petrified, will upon breaking 
them appear to be hard as a ſtone without, and ſoft as clay in the 
middle; whereas others, that have lain a due time, will be thorough 
1 


forty miles. 


ſtone to the centre, and full as hard within as without. 

On the romontary of land, called Beacon-Hill, which lies 
beyond or behind Harwich, toward the ſea, is a light-houſe, to 
give the ſhips direction in their failing by the harbour, as well as 
their coming into it at hight. 

This town was formerly fortified ; but in the reigri of Charles 
I. the fortifications were demoliſhed : it has fince been ordered 
to be fortified again, and ground to this end has been bought, for 
the king's uſe ; but nothing more has been done in it yet; and 
indeed, it is many years ſince the government, having better 
ſecurity in the Britiſh: thipping, have had occaſion to fortify towns 
to the landward. 

Harwich may be ſaid to be a teat, clean, well-built town; it 
enjoys a good maritime trade ; is governed by a mayor, eight 
aldermen, twenty-four capital burgeſſes, and a recorder; the 
mayor lias a power to keep courtsof admiralty, which have a ju- 
riſdiction over all naval affairs; the town has a market every 
Tueſday and Friday, and two annual fairs, one on May-Day, 
and the other on October the 18th; and returns tiyo members to 
parliament. 

Here are two hot and two cold ſalt-water baths, of clegant 
ſtructure and curious contrivance, with private dreſſing- rooms 
for gentlemen and ladies, ſeparated from each other. | 

The buildings ſtand in a large reſervoir, containing many hun- 


| dred tuns of pure fea-water, renewed by every tide from the ſea ; 


from this reſervoir the baths are continually ſupplied with pure 
running ſea-water, at every hour of the day, by a contrivance 
that exactly reſembles a natural ſpring. For the convenience of 
ſuch as have not ſtrength or courage to plunge themſelves, there 
is a crane-chair of particular contrivance : alſo vapour-baths, 
either for immerſing the whole body, or any ts Iimb in 
the ſteam of hot ſca- water: here is likewife partial bathing, for 


which a curious machine is provided to throw ſea-water, either 


hot or cold (in a continual ſtream and any deſired velocity) upon 

any part of the body. , | | 
LaxpcvarD-FoRT was built in the reign of king James I. 

and was a much more conſiderable fortification then than at 


preſent ; having had four baſtions, named the King's, the Queen's, 
| Holland's, and Warwick's, mounted witt: ſixty very large guns, 


particularly thoſe on the royal baſtion, where the king's ſtandard 
was diſplayed, which would throw a twenty-eight pound ball 


| over Harwich; and it had a conſtant garriſon with a chapel, and 


many houſes, for the governor, gunners, and other officers ; but 
it has been demoliſhed, and a ſmall platform made inſtead of it 
by the water-ſide ; but yet, as the particular current of the 
channel, which ſhips muſt keep in, obliges them to paſs juſt by 
the fort, the harbour is ſufficiently defended on the ſca-fide from 
any ſudden invaſion. CE | | 
he packet boats fail from Harwich to Helvoetſluys, which 
often do not take above a day in the paſſage; but the people, as 
at moſt other towns, where many foreigners are conſtantly paſſing 
and repaſſing, are too juſtly accuſed of impoſitions. 
On the South ſide of Harwich are three ſmall iſlands, formed 
by a winding {tream near its infiux into the fea. Theſe iſlands 
are called Horſey, Pevet, and Holmes. There is a manor, or 


lordſhip to the South of theſe iſlands, conſiſting of three villages, 
| called the Liberty of Oke, where the privilege is fo great, that 


no writ can be executed in its bounds, except by the bailiff of 


the manor, who acts in conſequence of inſtructions from the 


lord. | 

MANINGTREE is a place of conſiderable antiquity, as appears 
from doom{diy-book, wherein it is mentioned as part of the 
eſtate given by the Conqueror to Judith, counteſs of Albemarle, 
as a reward tor the fervices performed by her huſband. At pre- 
ſent this town is fallen to decay, there being ſcarce any houſes in 
it better than cottages : it has no pariſh church, only a chapel of 
eaſe to Miſtley, a neighbouring village; there is no particular 
manufactory carried on in the town, but it has a good weekly 
market on Tueſday, and is diſtant from London ſixty miles. 

BRAINTREE 1s a large populous town pleaſantly ſituated on a 
riſing ground. Before the reformation, the biſhops of London 
had a palace in this town, but it is now demoliſhed: in the reign 
of queen Ehzabeth, the Proteſtants, who fled from the cruel 
perſecutions of the duke d&Alva, came for refuge to England, 
and many of them ſettled here, where they carried on a conſi- 
derable trade in the manufacturing of baize, and other forts of 
woollen cloth, by which the place became rich and flouriſhing : 
five or {ix waggons loaded with thoſe goods uſed to be lent to 
London every week ; but of late years it has preatly decreaſed. 
The people of Braintree, before the reign of 
to attend divine ſervice at a church half a mile diſtant from the 
place, but that being pulled down, another has ſince been built 
in the town. When the manufactures of this place began to de- 
cline, .many of the poor working people were reduced to great 
diſtreſs ; but ſeveral legacies having been left for their ſupport, 
the pariſh officers were enabled to relieve them, until ſuch time 
as they could be provided for otherwiſe. 

Many of the inhabitants of this town and its neighbourhood 
are Proteſtant diſſenters, and one Henry Smith, a member of 
their communion, left for them the ſum of 2,8021. to be laid out 
in land, for the ule of the poor of that denomination. The 
weekly market 15 on W a; and the diſtance from London 
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rned a c 
= Works of Creation; the Synopfis Plantarum, and many other 


valuable books) who was born and reſided here in the latter 


ſcription in Latin. 


the expence of J. Legg, M. D. 


A 


BraCkK-NOTLEY, in which arc a few ſcattered houſes, ſcarcely 


fo -ept | o the memory of the late 
worth noticing, except in honour to ti 


Mr. Ray (author of the Wiſdom of God, maniſeſted in 


ears of his life: here he alſo died, and was buried in the church- 
ard; over whoſe grave a monument was erected, with an in- 
This monument was repaired in 1737, at 

FELSTEAD, near Braintree, has a free-ſchool founded many 
cars ago, and is at preſent in a flouriſhing condition. 5 

Bockixc, a large village, two miles North of Braintree, 
has many ood houles, and the living, which IS a rural deanery, 
is reckoned worth 50ol. annually. I here is a particular ſort of 


| haize made in this village, which being peculiar to the place, is 


Bocking. 2 ; 
* is a village about five miles North-Eaſt of Brain- 


tree, where in the reign of Edward III. a college was founded 
for a provolt and cight prielts, by Robert Bourchier, lord chan- 
cellor of England, which remained till the diffolution of religious 
houſes. This village has a weekly market on Fridays, and 15 
diſtant from London forty- fix miles. = 
GosritLD-HALL, about two miles from Halſtead, is a noble 
manſion, the ſeat of the right honourable lord Clare: the gardens 
which embellith it are exccedingly elegant, and the park that fur- 
rounds it very extenſive, and both are well watered and pleaſant. 


"I church dedicated to St Catharine 1s fituated in the park ; 
And 


in a chapel belonging to it 15 a ſuperb monument to the me- 
mory of the Knight family: it is about twenty feet high, ten 
wide, and encloſed in a large wainſcot cafe that opens by two 
folding doors; the full length effigics of the perſons, 10 whoſe 
memory it was erected, are curiouſly wrought in matble, and 
over their heads is the following inſcription : 


{ 


O faireſt pattern to a falling age, 
W hoſe public virtue knew no party rage; 
W hoſe private name all titles recommend 
Te pious ſon, fond huſband, faithful friend. 
In manners plain, in ſenſe alone refin'd, 
Good without ſhew, and without weakneſs kind. 
To reaſon's equal dictate ever true, | 
Calm to reſolve, and conſtant to purſue. 
In life with every ſocial grace adorn'd, 
In death, by friendſhip, honour, virtue mourn'd.“ 


From this part of Eſſex to the borders of Suffolk, the country 


is pleaſant and healthy, having many agreeable ſcats, particularly 


that of lord Petre's, which is pleaſantly ſituated in a valley, hav- 
ing fine gardens with a large park well ſtocked with deer. The 
houſe is very large, but not built in a regular manner, although 
it has many ſpacious apartments. 

COGGESHALL is ſituated on the banks of the river Black- 
Water. This place is ſuppoſed to have been known to the Ro- 
mans, but of that we have no certain evidence: it is mentioned 
in doomſday-book, and in the reign of king Stephen a monaſtery 
was founded here for the uſe of Ciſtertian monks, which remain- 
ed till the general diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual 
revenues amounted to 2981. | | | 

There was alſo a caſtle near this place, belonging to the carls of 


Oxford, where John de Vere entertained Henry VII. inthe moſt. 


ſumptuous manner. At that time there was an act of parlia- 
ment prohibiting any perſon from wearing livery, unleſs he was 
a menial ſervant, and the earl having retained a greater number 
of people than was allowed by law, all clothed in the richeſt” 
manner, the king told him at parting, that his entertainment had 
been ſuitable to his dignity, but that it was improper for him as 
a ſovereign, to ſee the ſtatutes of the realm broke in fo public a 
manner, and therefore, ſays he, my attorney-general muſt talk 
with you : this caſtle was called Henningham, from a village in 
its neighhourhood, and great part of it is {till remaining, which 
with ſome additions and alterations, is now uſed as the ſeat of a 
country gentleman. Coggeſhall is at preſent a poor decayed 
place, alt ough it was formerly rich and populous : it has a 
weekly market on Saturdays, and is diſtant from London forty- 
four miles. q : 
BY — —.— caſtle, had a ſmall convent of Bene- 
nuns, and an hoſpital for poor ſick e, Cy We 
both diſſolved in the re of ia VII 1 ä 
Wir gau is a pleaſant market-town, ſituated in the great 
road leading to London, at the diſtance from it of thirty- ſeven 
miles. It was firſt built by Edward the Elder, ſon of the great 
Alfred, and was given by Edward the Confeſſor to Euſtace, earl 
of Bologne, as à marriage portion with Goda, filter to one of 
his chaplains. 1 
12 church is a neat Gothic ſtructure, and the biſhop of 
2 preſents the VICAr, a privilege they have enjoyed ever 
ince the reign of queen Elizabeth. There are in this church 
* ancient monuments, particularly one of ſir John Southcot, 
Eirabe judge of the King's-Bench in the reign of queen 


2 udges in thoſe times, and his deſcendants have had a 
eat in the pariſh ever ſince. | 


In its neighbourhood are the ſeats of man 
0. 7. 
7 


y gentlemen of good 


He was one of the greateſt lawyers, and moſt | 


| 


n 


— 


fortune and families. It has ſeveral fine inns, and many pcop'e 
reſort hither in jummer, to drink a chalybeat water, called the 
Spa. At this place is the feat of lord Abercorn, which gene- 
rally had the honvur of accommodating the late king, on his 
progreis to aud from his German dominions; and has frequently 
been of the fame conſequence to other royal perſonages, paru- 
cularly to her preſent majeſty, who was received and entertained 
here on her firit arrival in England. 

Wickk, a ſmall village near Witham, contained a monaſtery 
of Benedictines, which was founded in the reign of Henry J. 
and remained till the diſſolution of ſmaller convents, when its 
revenues were procured by cardinal Wolſey, for the uſe of 
Chriſt-Church-College in Oxford. | 

PEVEREL 1s a village where, in the reign of William the 
Conqueror, one of his miſtreſſes founded a college for ſecular 
canons, who in the reign of Henry I. were turned out, and 
Benedictine monks placed in their room. In latter times it 
became ſubordinate to the mitred abbey of St. Alban's in HHect- 
tordihire, and remained till the diſſolution. 

TipTxy, where a convent was founded for black canons i; 
the reign of Edward I. but was diſſolved along with the ſmaller 
convents, and its revenues given to cardinal Wolſey, who ſc: - 
tled them on Chriit-Church-College, Oxford, is a pleaſant 
village Eaſt of Witham. „ 

Duxuow is a pretty large town, pleaſantly ſituated on an 
caly aſcent, and the market is good for corn and provitions. 

Dunmow Magna, or Great Dunmow, fo called from the 
contraction of two Britiſh words, viz. Dunum, a dry hill, and 
Magus, a name that anſwers exactly to its ſituation, is of 
conſiderable antiquity, as appears from doomſday-book, where 
it is mentioned as part of the eftate given to the carl of Etlex. 
There are ſeveral remains of Roman antiquities near Duumow, 
but the town does not contain any thing remarkable. It is 
governed by two bailiffs, choſen annually, has a weekly market 
on Saturday, and is diſtant from London thirty-ſeven miles. 

There are many agreeable villages in the neighbourhovud of 
Dunmow, ſituated on the banks of the river Roding, from 


which no leſs than eight pariſhes derive their names, all of them 
| athxing the word Roding as an appellatixe. 
of Dunmozy ſtands in one of theſe villages, about a mile diſtant _ 


The pariſh church 


from the town, and was formerly a vicarage, being annexed to 
the priory of Stoke, in the county of Suffolk. 

Duxmow Parva, or Little Dunmow, is a village remark- 
able for a ſingular cuſtom, which began in the reign of Henry 
III. an account of which we thall lay before our readers, as 
extracted from the record publiſhed by the late Mr. Herne of 
Oxford. _ | | 

Robert Fitz Walter, earl of Clare, became a great benefacter 
to the priory at this place, and inſtituted a cuſtom, that if any 


| man, within a year and a day of his marriage, did not repent, 


or have any difterence or diſpute with his wite, during the firit 
twelve calendar months, he was to kneel down before the prior, 
upon two ſharp-pointed ſtones, and ſwear to the truth of the 
following oath, as adminiſtered to him by the ſteward of the 
priory, which if he did, a gammon of bacon was delivered 
to him. | 


The OATH ran thus : 


« You ſhall ſwear by cuſtom of confeſſion, 
That you ne'er made nuptial tranſgreflion ; 
Nor ſince you were married man and wife, 
By houthold brawls, or contentious ſtriſe, 
Or otherwiſe, in bed or at board, 
Otfended each other in deed or in word; 
Or ſince the parith-clerk faid, Amen, 
Wiſh'd yourſelves unmarry'd again; 

Or in a twelvemonth and a day, 

Repented not in thought any way; 

But continu'd true in thought and deſire, 
As when you join'd hands in holy choir.” 


During the time the oath was adminiſtered, the man and his 
wife were ſurrounded by all the people, not only in the village, 
but alſo in the neighbourhood, who, with the prior and monks, 
walked in proceſſion round the church-yard, after which the 
ſteward repeated to them the following words, 


« Tf to theſe conditions, without all ſear, 

Ot your own accord you will freely ſwear, 

A whole gammon of bacon you ſhall receive, 
And bear it hence with love and good leave : 

For this is our cuſtom, at Dunmow well known, 
Tho' the pleaſure be ours, the bacon's your own, 


Before we make any remarks on this whimſical cuſtom, 
we ſhall take notice af ſuch perſons who actually claimed dhe 
bacon, and had it delivered to them, according to the cuitom oi 
the manor. 

On the ſeventeenth of April, in the 23d of Henry VI. it was 
claimed by one Richard Wright, of Badeburgh, near the city 
of Norwich, and delivered to him by John Cannon, prior ot 
the convent. 

On Lady-day, in the ſeventh year of Edward IV. it was 

8 claimed 
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claimed by Stephen Samuel, of Aſhton, in Eſſex, and delivered 
to him by Roger Rulcot, at that time prior of the convent. 

In 1510, the firſt of Henry VIII. one Thomas le Fuller, of 
Coggethall, in the county of Effex, came to Dunmow, and 
claimed the bacon, which was delivered to him by John Taylor, 
the prior, with all the ancient formalities. 


This is the laſt time that it was claimed before the reforma- 


tion, as appears by the record publithed by Mr. Hearne, the 
original of which 1s now in the herald's othce. The cuſtom of 
thema nor 1s itiil the ſame as before, yet the ceremony is differ- 
ent ſince the reformation took place; for the perſon who claims 
the bacon now, inſtead of being accompanied by monks, is only 
attended by the ſteward, office:s, and tenants of the manor, 
together with a great number of ſpectators. 

The whole of this ancient ceremony may be underſtood by the 
following form, which we thall preſent to our readers in the 
words of the record. 


a 


1 Dunmow-Priory, Eſſex. 

At a court-baron of the right worſhipful fir Thomas May, 
knight, there holden on Friday the 27th of June, in the 13th 
vear of the reign of our ſovereign lord William III. by the grace 
of God, of England, Scotland, France, and Ircland, king, de- 


fender of the faith, &c. and in the ycar of our Lord 1701, before 


Thomas Wheeler, gentleman-ſteward there. 


Homage, Elizabeth Beaumont, ) 
Henrietta Beaumont, 
Annabella Beaumont, . 
Jane Beaumont, 


Mary W heeler, 


Spinſters, 


Jur'. 
} 


Be it remembered, That at this court, it is found and pre- 


ſented, by the homage aforeſaid, that John Reynolds, of Hatheld- 
Regis, alias Hatfield-Broad-Oak, in the county ot Eilex, gent. 
and Anne his wife, have been married for the ſpace of ten years 
palt, and upwards, and it is Iikewife found, preſented, and 
adjudged, by the homage aforeſaid, that the ſaid J. Reynolds, 
and Anne his wife, by means of their quiet and peaccable, 


render and e, cohabitation, for the ſpace of time aforeſaid, 
as appears by reference to the ſaid homage, are fit and qualified 


perſons to be admitted by the court to receive the ancient and 
accultomed oath, whereby to entitle themielves to have the bacon 
of Dunmow delivered unto them, according to the cultum of 
the manor. N 5 | 
_ Whereupon at the court, in full open court, came the aid 
John Reynolds and Anne his wife, in their proper perſons, 
and humbly prayed, that they might be admitted to take the 
oath aforeſaid: whereupon the ſaid ſteward, with the jury, 
ſuitors, and other officers of the court, proceeded with the uſual 


ſolemnity to the ancient and accuſtumed place for the admi- 


nitration of the oath, and receiving the bacon aforeſaid ; that is 
to lay, to the two great ſtones ſyin near the church door, 
within the ſaid manor ; when the ſaid John Reynolds and Anne 
his wife, kneeling down on the ſaid two ſtones, the ſaid ſteward 
did adtainiſter to them the above-mentioned oath. Being both 


lawfully worn, the ſaid fteward delivered to them the gammon 
of bacon, with the uſual folemmnity.. | 


At the ſame time, William Pariley, of Muck-Eyſton, in the 
county of Eſſex, and Jane his wife, being married for the ſpace 


of three years latt paſt, and upwards, by means of their quiet, 


peaccable, tender, and loving cohabitation for the {aid {pace of 
time, came and claimed the faid bacon, aud had it delivered to 
them according to the aforeſaid order. 

| | Thomas Wheeler, ſteward. 


On Thurſday the 20th of June 1751, at a court of the 
manor, it was claimed by one John Shakethanks, at Waters- 
hetd, Wool-Comber, and Anne his wife, and delivered to them 
by the ſteward. | | 

It was a pretty conceit of the philoſopher, who being aſked, 
What was the belt emblem of happinets in the marriage-itate ? 


Inttead of giving a direct anſwer, went to his cloſer, and drew 


the picture of two oxen in a yoke, with the tollowig motto 
underneath, „Draw equal.” 


From the words of the oath already recited, our readers will. 


be convinced, that it is not fo ancient as the cultum, and was 
probably written ſome time in the laſt centurv, When the lan- 


guage of the old one became difficult to be underitood. 
Fhe late earl of Sutherland and his lady, who both died at 


* 


Bath in 1766, lived in fo happy a manner, that had they reco- 
vered from that fatal ſickneſs which carried them both into 
eternity, they intended to have gone to Dunmou and claimed 
the bacon. But when at this town, about four years ago, we 
were informed ihis cuſtom had been ſuppreſſed by Mr. Crawley, 
the lord of the manor, who, being perfectly {atished, that it 
had been wrongfully claimed, and was always productive of 
idleneſs and riotings, was warranted to do fo by the nature of 
the origina! grant. 


A cuttom {1milar to this of Dunmow was formerly practiſed 


at Wickenor in Staffordſhire, though the oath was not ſo ſtrict; 
as the following ancient form of it will evince : 

Here (hear) ve fir Philip de Somerville, lord of Whichenour, 
mayntayner and gyver of this baconne, that 1 A} ſith I wedded 


111110 


[BI my wife, and fith J hadd hyr in my kepyng, and at my 
wyll, by a yere and a day after our mariage, J wold not have 
chaunged for none other, farer ne fowler, richer ne powrer; ne 
for none other deſcended of gretter lynage : fleeping ne waaking 
at noo time. 
take her to be my wyfe before all the wymen of the worlde, of 
what condiciones foever they be, good or evylle, as help me 
God, and his ſeyntes, and this fleſh, and all fleſhes. 

CHESTERFORD is a place of great antiquity, although at 
preſent a {mall village. In 1719, the foundation of a Roman 
city was diſcovered here, including above fifty acres of land; 
but the materials have been taken to mend the road Jeading to 
Cambridge. The temple where the ſoldiers attended the ſacri- 
hce, ſtood about the North-Weſt end of the town, as appears 
from ſome parts of the foundation {till viſible; and many Roman 
coins have been dug up at different times. Near this village is a 
Roman camp, and a tower of bricks, which ſeems to have been 
uſed in latter ages by the nobility, who both before and after the 
conquelt were immoderately addicted ro hunting. 

ASHTON, or ASHDON, 1s noted for ſeveral ſmall pyramidical 
riſing grounds, reared in memory of ſome of the people who 
were tlain here in the battle between Canute the Dane, and 
Edmund Ironſide. Theſe are called the Bartlow-Hills, and the 
particulars relative to the battle Which occaſioned their being 
erected, are as follow: | | 

Edmund having engaged the Danes, under the command of 
Canute, near Oteford in Kent, put them to flight; and being 
cager to purſue the enemy, in order to put an end to the bloody 
contentions, he was diſſuaded theretrom by one of his lords, leſt 
the Dancs, who were very expert in the art of war, ſhould 
conceal themſelves in ambuſh, and ſurpriſe his forces before 
they had time to form themſelves into proper order. 

This deliberation and loſs of time gave Canute an opportu- 
nity to recruit his forces; he was ſoon after able to take the 
held, and appeared at the head of a great army, near Aſhton in 
Eflex, ravaging the country, and murdering all who oppoſed 
him. Edmund having notice of Canute's approach, marched 
with an army to oppoſe him, and the Engliſh tought with great 
bravery ; but the fame nobleman who perſuaded Edmund not 
to purſue the Danes, when he found his ſovereign likely to 
become victorious, baſely and treacherouſly led off his men, and 
joined Canute, by which the Engliſh were totally routed, and 
a great flaughter enſued. In memory of this important event, 
Canute cauſed the hills to be thrown up as monuments of the 


deceaſed ; and ſome years ago, when ſome of them were opened, 


three ſtone coffins were found by the workmen employed, and 
in them were human bones, with iron chains, &. A con- 
vincing proof that they contained the ſkeletons of ſome Danith 
commanders, as it was the practice of thoſe people to bury the 
warlike inſtruments of the deccaſed in the fame grave with the 
body; a cuſtom of great antiquity, and peculiar to all thoſe 
Northern nations who firſt inhabited Europe. | 
THAXTED is a place of conſiderable antiquity, as appears 
from S deal, where it is called Toſted. It is a long 
irregular town, on the banks of the river Chelmer, and before 
the diſſolution of monaſteries had a convent of black monks. 


In the reign of Philip and Mary it received a charter of incorpo- 


ration, which was atterwards confirmed by James I. 


At pre- 


ſent it is governed by a mayor, recorder, three bailiffs, and about 


twenty of the chick inhabitants; all their public deeds paſſing 
under a feal, without any arms. The parith church is a ſtatel 
edifice, but docs not contain any thing remarkable. The 
weekly market is on Friday, and the diſtance from London 
forty-two miles. 


WALDEN, called by the Saxons Veal-Den, in doomſday- 


book Welcduna, and Saffron-Walden, from the great quantities 
of ſaffron that grow in the neighbourhood, is fituated near the 
borders of Cambridgethire. It is a place of conſiderable anti- 
quity, and has been in the poſſeſſion of ſeveral of the nobility, 
particularly the Howards, ever ſince the Norman conqueſt. 
In the firſt year of the reign of king Stephen, a priory of Bene- 
dictine monks was founded here by Mandevile, earl of Eſſex, 
and in the reign of Richard J. it was made an abbey, being 
valued, when the returns were made in the reign of Henry VIII. 
at the annual ſum of 3721. 15s. 1d. 

In the reign of Edward VI. it received a charter of incorpo- 
ration, but its privileges were enlarged by William and Mary, 
ſo that at preſent it is governed by a mayor, twenty-four alder- 
men, a treaſurer, and two aſſiſtants, called chamberlains. The 
town is large, well built, and the ſtreets well paved and clean. 
The . is a ncat Gothic ſtructure, and in it is the monu- 
ment of lord Audley, who was high chancellor of England, in 


the latter end of the reign of Henry VIII. But the _ is 


chicfly noted tor the culture of ſaffron; which was firſt 


rought 


into England in the reign of Edward III. and has ſince been ſo 


much improved, that conſiderable ſums of money are annually 
brought into the county by the fale of that valuable article, 
The free-{chool in this town was founded-and endowed by 
Edward VI. and many gentlemen of great learning have had 
their education in it, "The weekly market, on Saturdays, is well 
ſupplied with all forts of neceſſary proviſions, and the diſtance 

from London is forty-three miles. 
AvbLty-ExD, or AUDLEv-lIsxS, built out of the ruins o 
Walden-Abbes 


And if the ſaid [B were tole, and I fole, I wold 
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ir bien: by Thomas Howard, ſon of the duke of Nor- 
bo 5 = ya 4 of James I. It was reckoned not only the 
. delt, but allo the moſt magnificent palace at that time in 
Coden. Thomas Howard, the firſt proprietor, married the 
heiteſs of lord Hudley, and was afterwards created carl of Sut- 
hatent. | 

3 pens 1 him to the office of lord high treaſurer 
of England, and his majeſty taking a liking to the houſe, had 
ſome thoughts of purchaſing it, but hearing what an immenſe 
ſum it had coſt, he ſaid, in his vulgar manner, * By my troth, 
man, it is too much for a king, but it may do for a lord high 
* purchaſed by king Charles II. who allowed the carl 
of Suffolk tool. annually for keeping it in repair, which money 
was paid out of the tax on chimnies; but that tax having been 


aboliſhed at the revolution, king William gave the houſe to the 


carl of Suffolk, who pulled down a great part of the building, 
although it has ſtill a noble and moſt majeſtic appearance. It 
15 ſtrongly walled round, and the paſſage to the front is through 
a gate that opens to a large quadrangle, ſurrounded by cloiſters, 
for the ule of the ſervants. All the apartments in this noble 
edifice are ſpacious and lofty, although the gardens are but 
indifferent, not having been laid out with that taſte which 1s 
neceſſary to conſtitute real beauty. The park, behind the 
houſe, is well ſtocked with deer, and lately ſeveral improvements 
have been made by fir John Griffin Griffin, who, in 1764, pur- 
chaſed it from the earl of Suffolk. | 1 | 

HATPIELID-BROAD-OAk, HATFiELD-REG1s, or KiNG's 
HATFIELD, near the borders of Hertfordſhire, is fo called becauſe 


| that at the conqueſt it was a royal demeſne, and held by the 


tenure of knight's ſervice. In the reign of Edward the Con- 
fellor it belonged to Harold; and Henry I. gave it to the church 
of St. Julian in Colcheſter, in order to ſupport a priory of 
black monks; but when the religious houſes were diſſolved, 
it reverted to the crown, and has ſince paſſed through different 
tauds. There was a ſmall priory of monks in this town, 
founded and endowed by Aubrey 4 

III. but none of its ruins are now to be 
ſeen. It is but a ſmall decayed place, not containing any thing 
worthy of a traveller's notice, only that the church is an ancient 


Vere, earl of Oxford, in 


Gothic ſtructure, and in it is a monument to the memory of 


the carl of Oxford, who was lord high chamberlain of England, 


with his etfigy croſs-legged, and the following inſcripuon in 
old French. ER 55% ens 


« Sire Robert de V ere. le Premier Count 4 Oxenſord, le 
Tierz gilt icy Dieu de Lalme ſi lui pleſt face Merci ei par 
L'Alme pricra XL. jours de pardon avera.- Pater 
Nottes.” 5 


In Englith : 


Sir Robert de Vere, the third of that name, and firſt carl of 


Oxtord, lies buried here: may the holy God have mercy 
on his toul, wherefore let us pray for hun forty days, and 


he all be forgiven.— Our Father, &c. 


Ibis town has a weekly market on Saturdays, and is diſtant | 


from London thirty miles. 


 STANSTEAD had formerly a caſtle, and hath at preſent a 
_ good pariſh church. | 


NEWPORT is a ſmall village near the ſmall ſtream, or rivulct, 
called Grant. | | | 
: EpPixG, which gives name to the foreſt, is ſituated North- 
Eaſt of Waltham-Abbey, and called in doomſday-book Eppin- 
ors. The manor of this town was granted by Henry II. to 
the abbey of Waltham; but coming to the crown, it became 
part of the dutchy of Lancaſter. It was near this place that 
the abbots of Waltham erected a private plcafure-houſe for 
themſelves, which was called Co 
tion Copped-Hall, or Copthall. 
Pping is but a ſmall town, and does not contain any thing 
remarkable, only that it is ſaid to {end the beſt butter, pork, 
and laulages to London, and much preferable to any that can 
be had in other parts of England. Ihe weekly market is on 
Fridays, and the diſtance from London ſeventeen miles. 
been , is a — of great antiquity, and ſuppoſed to have 
week —_ _— becauſe parr of the church is built of 
5 c by = people. In the reign of Henry II. Richard 
mn ny Ju Iclary of England, had a caltle here, {uppoled 
— by cen built by the Romans, but none of its ruins are now 
lible. The weekly market is on Saturdays, and it is diſtant 
trom London twenty-one miles. one 
to the abba ef Mad une, he county, belonged formerly 
a weekly market, but that — e ee e 
diſtant from London twenty-thre 
V a LTHAM-ABBEY, tweh 
ſituated on the Eaſt banks of 
eing divided, encloſe ſeveral 
great floods, 
produce plent 
tarms, * hich 
towu in hit 


c miles. 


© miles from London, is pleaſantly 
the river Lee, where the ſtreams 


are commonly overflowed : but theſe meadows 
y of graſs in ſummer, fo that here 


are many dairy 
turn to good account, 


We do not read of this 


ory before the reign of Edward the Confellor, when 
I 


ppice-Hall, but now by corrup- 


long ſince been difuled. It is 


{mall iſlands, which, in times of 


„ Aw 


Harold, having obtained a grant of the foreſt, built A ſtately 
abbey here, and endowed it with great privileges. It had a 
ſanctuary for criminals of all forts, and it was exempted from 
epiſcopal juriſdiction, its abbots fitting as lords in parliament. 

When Harold was flain at the battle of Haſtings, his mother 
procured leave of the Conqueror to bury her fon in the abbey- 
church of Waltham, but not till the pope had taken off the 
ſentence of excommunication ; but no monument was erected 
to his memory, ouly a {mall flat ſtone laid over the grave, with 
the two following words, expreſlive of maternal tenderneſs, 
« Hartild Infelix!” * Unhappy Harold!” 

In a vault, under the church, are a great number of human 
bones, of a prodigious flze, faid to be the relics of thoſe who 
fell at the battle of Haſtings. Some of the ſkulls have deep 
cuts in them, apparently from martial weapons. They were 
dug up ſome years ago and brought to this place. The abbots 
of Waltham often treated Henry III. not only with hoſpitality, 
but even in the molt ſplendid manner. | 

This abbey continued to increaſe in riches, ſo that at the 
diſſolution its annual revenues amounted to 1079 l. The 
remaining part of the houle was converted into a gentleman's 
ſeat, having fine gardens laid out in the molt elegant man. 
It was pulled down in 1770, and the grourd is now nnd 
by a gardener. Near the ſpot is a tulip-tree, f): 
largeſt in England, which, in the months : june nn e, 
produces abundance of flowers in great pert<Ct:v:. 

The town is moſtly inhabited by gardeners, 2.2 
printers Who work for the Eaſt-India company or tis ln - 
lale dealers in London. The preſent pariſh church is f 
which belonged to the abbey, although it is a very conſideral,o 
living. The weekly market is on Tucſdays. 

WooDFoRD is a pleaſant village, and was one of the manors 
belonging to king Harold, who gave it to Waltham-Abbey. 
The church is dedicated to St. Mary, and we are told by Walton, 
that the pious Mr. Herbert, author of the Divine Poems, reſided 
ſome time here. | | 3 

WALTHAMSTOW 1s a village on the borders of Epping- 
Foreit, near which are many ſcats belonging to the citizens of 
London. The parith is very extenſive, a, conſiſts of three 
manors, Viz. the manor of the rectory, which before the diſſo- 
lution belonged to the monaſtery of the Holy Trinity, near 
Aldgate, in the city of London, Waelthamſtouw-Frances, and 
Walthamituw-Tony. | N | | | 

The increaſe of buildings in this and the adjacent villages is 
not to be deicribed, eſpecially on the toreit fide ; and this, gene- 
rally ipeaking, of handſome large houſes, from 50l. a year, and 
upwards. This is apparent from the number of carriages, 
which, in the circle of Low-Layton, Laytonſtone, Waltham- 
ſtow, Woodford, Wanitcad, Weitham, Plaiſtow, Upton, &c. 
do not amount, we are credibly informed, to leſs chan between 
three and four hundred. 


The name Waltham is purely Saxon, and ſignifies a rege 


in a wood; and in the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, this an 


all the neighbouring foreſt was part of the eſtate of Harold, the 
ſon of carl Godwin, and king of England. From the archi- 
tecture of the church at Walthamſtow, it appears to have 
been firſt built ſoon after the monaſtery of the Holy Trinity, 
in 1112, and probably by the tame fuundreſs, who was Matilda, 
the wife of Henry I. However, it it was not built at that time, 


it was at leaſt ſoon after, but it has had ſo many additional repairs 


ſince that time, that little remains of the ancient editice are to 
be ſeen. 
Mary, and conſiſts of two aitles, beſides the body, but the aitles 
are of a later date, the North one having been built about the 
beginning of the reign of Henry VIII. by George Monox, 
lord-mayor of London, who likewife built alms-houfes for 
thirteen poor people. I he South aifle is called Thorn's, from 
one Thorn, a merchant-tayior in London, and built by him 
much about the ſame time as the other. It has a ſquare tower, 
with a clock; and a new ct of eight bells were hung in 1778. 
The church in the inſide is handſome, and as well contrived 


ſor divine fervice as any Gothic ſtruQure can poflibly be, and 


in the Welt end is a gallery, to which another was added in 
the ſummer of the year 1774, when the church was repaired, 
and conſiderably beautihed. | 

There are more monuments in this church, than we remem- 
ber to have ſeen in any one of its ſize near London. Some of 
them, particularly one to the memory of Dr. Pierce, bithop of 
Bath and Wells; and another to fir 7 —.— Stanley, ſon of the 
earl of Derby, are ancient. But the greateſt number of the 
others have been put up in modern times. 

Near the altar, on the South ſide, are two monuments with 
Latin inſcriptions, curiouſly cut in marble, to the memory of 
ſome of the Conyers family, who were lords of the manor of 
Low-Hall, or Walthamſicu-F rances, in this pariſh; and along 
the walls, both in the North and South aiſles, are many pretty 
monuments, to the memory Hoth of the pariſhioners and ſuch 
citizens of London, as have been buried here at different times. 
But although many of thele monuments are elegant, yet they 
are all eclipſed by one erected by Sigiſmund Trafford, eſq; 
where both he and his lady are interred. This monument, 
which would do honour to Weſtminſter-Abbey, is placed at the 
Weit end, and on the left hand going in, near the porch ; it is 

| entirely 


It is a large Gothic ſtructure, dedicated to the Ying | 
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intirely of fine white marble, curiouſly cut and finely polithed : 
on the pedeſtal are two figures in mournful attitudes, ſupporting 
a mauſoleum, and above are angels in the ſhape of children ; 
before it is a fine rail, and the whole having been lately cleaned, 
it has a beautiful appearance. | 

The church is built on an eminence, and yet it ſometimes 
happens that in opening vaults or digging graves, they are obli- 
ged to keep throwing out the water before the body can be in- 
terred. he whole of this pariſh and the neighbouring ones, 


together with all the borders of the foreſt may be compared to 


what the ancients called a rural city; country ſeats, farm-houſes, 
and cottages are ſo blended together, and the rural paths encom- 
paſſed with trees and hedges, are ſo delightful, that we are not 
ſurpriſed why ſo many people chuſe to reſide on this healthy ſpot. 

ow-Lavro is ſuppoſed to have been the Durolitum of 
Antoninus ; but of this there is no poſitive proof, only that ſome 
years ago a large urn was found in the church-yard, and ſeveral 
broken pieces in a road, called Blird-Lane, between Stratford and 
this place: the manor belonged to the abbey of Stratford; but 
at the diflulution it was given to lord chancellor W riothiley, ſince 
which it has paſſed through ſeveral hands. 

The village is not built in any _— order; but many of 
the citizens of London have fine houſes in it, and its neighbour- 
hood: many of theſe houſes are pleaſantly ſituated, and furniſhed 
in the moſt elegant manner: the manor-houſe is a large building, 
from whence there 1s a fine proſpect over the river Lee and Hack- 


ney in Middleſex. The pariſh church is a ſmall neat building, 


and near it is an alms-houſe for eight poor men and women, 
built and endowed by one fir John Emi, an eminent merchant 
in London. | e 
The river Lee, from which the village receives its name, 
waſhes one fide of the parith ; and in the year 1757 a bridge was 
built over it a little beyond Clapton in Middleſex, and a fine 
road has been made, by which an eaſy communication 1s opened 
between London and all the villages near Epping- Foreſt: it is 
alſo uſed as the road to many parts of Eſſex, Cambridge, Nor- 
folk, &c. | EN | 
In order to keep the bridge in repair, a toll is taken for horſes 


and carriages, throughout the weck, and for foot paſſengers on 
Sundays only. 


This road and bridge is conſidered as one of the 
greateſt improvements that has been made near London theſe 
many years, for the grounds near the river being extremely 
marſhy, and the paſſage being over a ferry, it was not only diſa- 
grecable, but likewiſe dangerous, whereas it is now one of the 
beſt roads near London. | | . 
STRATFORD, three miles and a half from London, is greatly 
increaſed of late years in houſes and inhabitants, every vacancy 


being filled up, in a manner, with the addition of two little new- | 
built hamlets, as they may be called, on the foreſt ſide of the 


town, namely Maryland-Point, and the Gravel-Pits, one facin 
the road to Woodford and Epping, and the other that to Ilford: 
As for the hither part it is almoſt joined to Bow, by a vaſt 
number of additional buildings. It ſtands in the pariſh of Weſt- 
ham, and is only parted from Bow in Middleſex by the river Lee, 
over which there 1s a bridge. | 


founded at Stratford for monks of the Ciſtertian order, who not 
liking the unhealthy ſituation, removed to another houſe, near 
Billericay, in order to avoid the floods, which fo often threatened 
to overwhelm them: it was, however, repaired ſome time after, 
and remained in a very flouriſhing ſtate, till the general diſſo- 
lution, when its revenues amounted to the ſum of 5111. 16s. per 


annum. 


In the reign of Edward III. Ralph de Stratford, biſhop of 


London, procured liberty to found a chauntry for ſecular prieſts 
in a caſtle which he had in this village. | 

Some of the rich citizens of London have fine houſes in Strat- 
ford and its neighbourhood, it being particularly convenient for 
ſuch as live Eaſtward of the Royal-Exchange ; above all, Upton- 
Houſe, which is a very elegant building, and the ſituation ex- 
ceeding pleaſant. One of the Roman highways paſſed through 
this r reachingalmoſt from London to the extremity of Eſſex. 

The land in the neighbourhood and that of Maryland-Point, 
&c. has of late years been much improved by the cultivation of 
potatoes, which have increaſed ſo much, that ſome hundred acres 
are annually planted ; but by the culture of theſe roots, the great 
tythes are reduced to leſs than half their former value, ſince it 
has been determined that the tythe of potatoes belong to the 
vicar. All forts of roots, herbs, and greens, are daily ſent by the 
gardiners to the London markets, and, upon the whole, Stratford 
is ina very thriving condition. | 

WANSTEAD, and its neigbbourhood, is moſtly taken up with 
the ſeats of the citizens of London. 
monument to the memory of the late fir E Child, anceſtor 
of earl Tilney: his ſtatue on white marble is placed on a pede- 
ſtal, and underneath is the figure of his ſecond fon Barnard ; on 
each {ide are the figures of a woman in mournful attitudes, the 
one leaning her head on her hand, and the other wringing both 
her hands in all the agony of deſpair; beſides theſe there are Ker 
other ſmaller figures, particularly one of a boy blowing up a 
bubble as an emblem of vanity. 

ILFORD is a ſmall village where there are ſome agreeable 
houſes; and near the borders of Epping-Foreft is Wanſtead- 

2 


| Houſe, the noble ſeat of earl Tilney, it is reckoned, both for 


— 


K 


In the church is a fine 


building and gardens, one of the moſt elegant houſes in Engiand 7 
it is conſtructed according to the beſt rules in the Corinthian or- 
der, and the front entirely of Portland ſtone ; the portico in the 
centre is ſupported by pillars of the Corinthian order, and under 
It 1s the landing-place that leads to the great hall, where there is 
a vaſt variety of ornaments and paintings by the beſt maſters in 
Italy: the dining-room is on the left of the hall, being twenty- 
four feet ſquare ; and adjoining to it is the drawing- room of t 

ſame ſize: on the right-hand of the hall is another dining- room, 
twenty- five feet ſquare, and a drawing- room thirty by twenty. 
hve : on the chimney-piece of the drawing - room is the repreſen- 
tation of an eagle taking up a ſnake, elegantly cut in white mar- 
ble; and from this room is an entrance to the bed-chamber, 
from whence is a paſſage into the ball-room, which is ſeventy- 
five by twenty-ſeven feet, and connects the whole front line of 


| apartments, 


The ſpacious gardens were laid out before the houſe was be- 
gun, an are extremely elegant. | | 

Mr. Campbel, the author of Vitruvius Britannicus, was the 
architect employed in contriving this noble houſe, or rather pa- 
lace; and aithough in particular parts it has beauties exceeding 
many of the beſt houſes in the kingdom, yet when all the parts 
are taken together, it ſeems to want ſome of that proportion 
neceſſary to ſet off the whole. The abilities of the architect are 
very well known, but poſſibly he might be, as he was on many 
other occaſions, croſſed in his deſign : but it is a great pity that 
ſuch a fine edifice, fit for the reſidence of the greateſt ſubject 
in Britain, ſhould remain uninhabited, except by a few ſervants to 


look after it. 


The preſent lord has reſided many years in Italy, nor is there 
any proſpect of his returning to England; but, as he has no heirs, 
it will probably paſs to fome other family. 

RuMFORD, eleven miles and a half diſtant from London, is a 
place of conſiderable antiquity, where fir Thomas Cooke, lord 
mayor of London, built a fine houſe in the reign of Henry VI. 
This gentleman was created a knight of the bath, when the lady 
Elizabeth Gray, queen of Edward IV. was crowned at Weſt- 
minſter ; but being afterwards, in thoſe troubleſome times, ac- 
cuſed of high . Zuy he was, after being acquitted, amerſed in 
a ſevere fine, which ruined his whole eſtate ; his circumſtances 
obliged him to leave the houſe unfiniſhed, but it was com- 
pleted by his great grandſon, Anthony Cooke, preceptor to Ed- 


| ward V . it was afterwards pulled down, and the manor having 


been purchaſed by alderman Stiles, poſtmaſter-general, another 


| was erected in its ſtead, which is now the property of Richard 
| Benyon, eſq. 


This town has no church, having only a chapel of eaſe to 
HORNCHURCH, a village a little more to the South, the living 
of which is in the gift of New-College, Oxford. "The govern- 
ment is veſted in a bailiff and wardens, who, although no corpo- 
ration, have a patent, empowering them to hold a court every 
week for the trial of all manner of offences, high treaſon not 
excepted and alſo to hear and determine in actions of debt and 


II treſpals. 
In the latter-end of the reign of Henry I. a convent was | 


Whatever uſe may have been made of this privilege in former 
times, it is now rendered uſeleſs, ſince judges have been appoint- 
en to hold aſſizes twice every year in this county, by which juſ- 
tice is as it were brought home to every man's door; and were 
they to make uſe of that ancient right, there is no doubt but the 
court of law in Weſtminſter-Hall would remove the cauſe of 
action by writ of Certiorari. 

The town is a thriving populous place, and has two weekly 
markets, the one on Tueſday and the other on Wedneſday. 

CHIGWELL, a pleaſant village ten miles from London, is full 
of neat houſes, and contains good accommodations for travellers. 


| In the church there is a curious large braſs plate with a whole 


length portraiture of Samuel Harſnett, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
who founded two {ſchools here, one called the Grammar and the 
other the Engliſh School. J. Raymond, eſq. has a fine ſeat ncar 
this place, and from Chigwell-Row there is an extenſive proſpect 
of upwards of thirty miles, compriſing part of the Thames, and 
being bounded by the foreſt of . the Kentiſh hills, and 
Danbury-Spire in Eſſex. The foreſt of Henhault was ſo called 
from being ſtocked with deer from Henhault in Germany; in it 
is the large oak called Fairlop, which is fifteen yards in circum- 
ference, and bencath it was s kept a fair called Fairlop- 
Fair, till it was ſuppreſſed on account of the riots which happened 
when it was held. 

LAMBORN, a pleaſant pariſh near Chigwell, contains an an- 
cient church, ſome agreeable ſcattered houſes and gentlemen's 
ſeats, particularly a houſe of R. Lockwood, eſq; and Biſhop's- 
Hall, the feat of W. Waylett, eſq. 

LoUGHTON, a village about thirteen miles from London, 
is very healthy and pleaſant, and contains many pretty houſes and 
ſome tolerable gentlemen's ſeats, particularly Ditchleys, be- 
longing to G. Nicholls, eſq; and Dounſells, the feat of F. 
Manley, eſq. ” | 

INGATESTONE is a place of great antiquity, and mentioned 
in doomſday- book, as belonging to the famous nunnery of Barking. 
At the diſſolution of the monaſteries, it was given to ſecretary 
Petre, anceſtor of the preſent lord Petre, who is a Roman - Ca- 
tholic. | 1 
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about a quarter of a mile ſhort of Oh, nope town. "I he houſe 


one of the fineſt houſes in England. The park is very extenſive, 


fection never before known in this climate. 


don eighteen miles. 


ö 
=! 
= 
= 
— 


of the town on the right ſide of the road leading to Tilbury; and 


well cultivated fields, and pleaſant villages, which every way 
_ Preſent themſelves, aſtoniſh the ſpectator. When a claflical 
_ Tcholar takes a view of all the objects which preſent themſelves 
to his eyes from this eminence, it brings to his remembrance the 


| lengers : 


Tan COUNTY or . Nees. 


3 


. at preſent a poor decayed place, only that it has an 
3 Founded by ous of the Petre family, for twenty poor 
e ill one of the family ſeats of lord Petre, 
lies — 2 ſmall diſtance from the public road on the right-hand, 


very low, ſo as not to be ſeen at a ſmall diitance : it is 
3 building, and the gardens are old ; though there 
were many alterations made in them for the better by lord Petre, 
before he came of age; but as this was not the ſeat where he 1n- 
tended to reſide, his lordſhip did not employ his genius in model- 
ling of theſe gardens, but his whole thoughts were bent to em- 
belliſh his noble ſeat at Thorndon, which is ſituated on a riſing 
ound, about three miles on the right-hand of Brentwood. | 
Thorndon-Place is a new and moſt ſuberb ſtructure ; 
the father of the preſent lord Petre had begun and half completed 
a very large houſe at theextremity of the park, and the termina- 
tion of an ay near four miles in length, and had provided 
everv mace: F the completion of it, even to the doors, floors, 
wainſcotting, &c. when he died, leaving his ſon, the preſent lord, 
an infant; who ſoon after he came of age, pulled down the houſe 
his father had begun, and with its materials, and thoſe prepared 
by the late lord, which had been carefully preſerved, has erected 
in the centre of the avenue, and in a very commanding, ſituation, 


and finely timbered ; the menagery is a delightful ſpot, and the 
woods can boaſt not only of the fineſt trees of this country, but 
alſo of the greateſt variety of exotics, which have attained a per- 


In the pariſh church of Ingateſtone are to be ſeen the monu- 
ments of this noble family, who by a conſtant ſeries of beneh- 
cent actions to the poor, and bounty upon all charitable occaſions, 
gained to themſelves an affectionate eſteem through all that part 
of the country, ſuch as no prejudice ariling from a difference in 
religion could or onght to impair; for great and good actions 
command our reſpect, whatever the religious opinions of the 
benefactors may be. N 

BrEXTWOOD, ſometimes called Bu RN TwOopd, is a town of 
conſiderable antiquity, where, in former times, the aſſizes were 


often held: there was a chapel erected in this town to comme- | 


morate the murder of Thomas a Becket ; and Iſabella, counteſs 
of Bedford, daughter of Edward I'V. founded a chauntry, where 
a prieſt was daily employed in ſaying maſs for the repoſe of her 
loul ; the town has no church, being part of the pariſh of 
Southwold cum Brent, but it is very populous, and has ſeveral | 
inns for the accommodation of ſuch travellers as come this way. 
It has a weekly market on Wedneſdays, and is diſtant from Lon- 
BILLERICAY is a market town where was formerly a chauntry, 
which, atthe reformation, was turned into a chapel of eaſe to the 
pariſh of Great-Burſtead, to whi h place the town belongs: 
it has a weekly market on Tueſdays, and is diſtant from London 
twenty-four miles. | 


GREAT-BURSTEAD, where the pariſh church ſtands, is South 


near it iS a high hill, called 'I horndon, from which the proſpect 
exceeds imagination ; the hills in Kent, the ſea, the river Thames. 
with veſſels tailing to and from London, together with the many 


ſpeech of Hanibal in Livy, when from the Alps he ſhewed his 
ſoldiers the beauties of Italy, and encouraged them, from the 
hopes of poſſeſſing that garden of the world, to march with alacrity 
againſt the Romans. | : | 

| CHELMsFORD, the county town of Eſſex, nearly twenty- 
nine miles diſtant from London, is ſituated on the North banks 
of the river Chelmer, where in former times was a ford for paſ- 


— 


church, which appears to have been finiſhed in the beginning of 


the reign of Henry VI. It is a large venerable ſtructure, and 
betore the civil wars, in the laſt century, had the Life, Miracles, 
and Sufferings of Chriſt finely painted on the glaſs of the Eaſt 
window of the chancel ; but the people roſe in a mob and broke 
it to pieces. | | 

There is at Chelmsford a library for the uſe of the nezighbour- 
ing clergy, which was the gift of Dr. John Knightſbridge. 
The roots of the church, chancel, and fide aiſles, are all covered 
with lead, and the tower at the Weſt end is very lofty, having 
battlements with carved pyramids, and in it is a clock and fix 

ood bells. There is a noble free- ſchool founded by letters patent 
from Edward VI. and endowed with the rents of ſome of the 
dillolved chauntries. : 5 

They have, beſides the free-ſchool, two charity-ſchools, where 
ſeventy children of both ſexes are clothed and educated fit for 
trades : the work-houſe for the employment of the poor is a large 
brick building, and was erected in 1716. The market on Fri- 
day is very large and well ſupplied with all torts of neceſſary pro- 
vihons. 

Near Chelmsford was anciently a convent of Black Dominican 
Friars, great part of the ruins of which are {till to be ſcen; it 
was in this convent that the friar Thomas Langford lived in the 
reign of Edward II. who wrote a chronicle from the beginning 
of the world to the year 1320. There is an alms-houte for 
poor people on the right-hand fide of the road, leading to London, 
founded and endowed in the reign of queen Elizabeth, and ſince 
that time augmented by ſeveral conſiderable bencfactions: it is 
under the direction of the Mildmay family, and in 1758 was 
taken down andrebuilt in a more commodious manner than before; 
ſo that at preſent it is a ſafe and retired aſylum for ſuch poor per- 
ſons as have mct with misfortunes in the world, and are rendered 


| deſtitute of the comforts of lite. | 


LIrTIE MALDEN is a village which had an hoſpital for lepers, 
but by whom it was founded is not certainly known : all ſuch as 
were afflicted with that loathſome diſorder were kept in it; but 


| in the reign of Edward IV. its lands were given to one of the 


abbies, and it ſoon after fell to decay; fo that at preſent none of 
its remains are to be ſeen. SS 

DANBURY is a village where, in 1749, many coins were dug 
up, but of what ſort we could not learn. This village has a 
church on the top of an hill, with a ſpire fo high that it ſerves as 
a mark for ſeamen. | 

MALDEXN, thirty- nine miles diſtant from London, is on the 
conflux of two rivers, the Chelmer and Black-W ater, where they 
enter the ſea: it is built in the form of a croſs, is a liberty in 
itlelf, conſiſts of one ſtreet near a mile long, and has a harbour 


| for ſhips of about 400 tons. 


When the Romans firſt ſettled in Britain, they had a colony at 

a place called by all their hiſtorians Camelodunum, which many 
of our hiſtorians believe to be Malden. It was at this place, how- 
ever, that queen Boadicea began her hoſtilities againſt the Ro- 
mans, who had treated her and her daughters with great brutality. 
'The Britons had for fome time ſubmitted patiently to the Roman 
yoke ; but oppreſſion at laſt rouſed their indignation, and they 
role in ſuch numbers from almoſt every part of the ifland, that 
they belicged this town, and murdered every perſyn whom they 
could lay hold of; the ninth legion being ſent to the aſſiſtance 
of the colony was totally cut off and the remainder of the peo- 
ple having taken ſhelter in the temple, the queen ſtormed it, after 
a ſiege of two days, and put every perſon in it to the ſword. It i; 
allowed by the Roman writers, that upwards of ſeventy thouſand 


| people were killed by the Britons; but it muſt not be ſuppoſed 


that they were all Romans, we rather imagine that many of them 
were ſuch natives as refuſed to join in the inſurrection. Indeed 
it is evident, from a variety of circumſtances, that the Britons - 
were at that time extremely numerous, which might induce the 
political Romans, who new the value of this ifland, to fend more 
people to it, than was uſual in other parts of the world, where 


; fo that its original name muſt have been Chelmer-Ford. 


e learn from doomſday-book, that the manor of this town be- 


longed to the biſho 
ſiderable place. 


In the beginning of the reign of Henry I. Maurice, biſhop of 

London, was a great benefactor to it, and built a bridge over the 
river, Which induced ſuch as travelled into theſe parts to croſs 
here tor ſafety ; from that time it became conſiderable by the in- 
creaſe of buildings: another biſhop of London, in the reign of 
king John. procured it the privilege of. a fair. 
5 1 wed Las. a a 12 5 for _— _ unknown, a writ 
| Was granted apainſt the biſhop ; but his title 
to the lands being good, he was ellorad to the 5 poſſeſſion 
of this and ſome other manors in the neighbourhood. | 

With reſpect to the preſent ſtate of Chelmsford, it is extremely 


Populous, and in a very flouriſhing way, havi F FM 
that can poſſibly be deſired: th DOTS dn. ry Ong 
wich is threugh it. The al. . 


\ and 

_ 2 8 er knights of W. kong 3 . 
mmiſſioners for collecting and lati : 

e er for the 1 „ er 


| meet, as do the juſtices of the 
peace, to hold the general quarter-ſefſi 
whole much buſineſs tranſalted here, e . 


Al h | IS Cx 
— * the town is extremely populous, yet it has only one 


ps of London, but was then only a poor incon- 


their power was eſtabliſhed. 

After Boadicea was vanquiſhed, and the Druids, who had 
ſtirred up the people deſtroyed, the Romans rebuilt the place, 
and it continued to flouriſh until they left the iſland. It is but 
ſeldom mentioned by the Saxon writers, only we are informed 
that it was deſtroyed by the Danes, and rebuilt by Edward the 
elder, who added to it a ſtrong caſtle : it is mentioned in doomſ- 
day-book, as containing one hundred and eighty houſes, and the 
ſame number of free burgeſſes. The town at preſent is extremely 
populous, and has two large pariſh churches, beſides ſeveral 
meetings for Proteſtant diſſenters: here is a tree grammar- ſchool, 
and the clergy both in the town and neighbourhood have a library 
well furniſhed with books, which is of great advantage to ſuch 


Jas have but ſmall livings. It was the gift of Dr. Thomas 


Plume, archdeacon of Rocheſter, who allo left a ſalary of forty 
pounds per annum for the librarian, whois generally a clergyman. 

In the reign of Edward I. Richard Graveſend, bithop of 
London, founded a priory for Carmelites, which remained till the 
ger.-ra] diſſolution, and ſome of its ruins are ſtill to be ſeen, but 
the caſtle is utterly demuliſhed. The Roman antiquities which 
have been dug up are extremely numerous, and preſerved in the 


cabinets of the curious, ſuch as coins, bulits, velilels, and other 

articles. The trade carried on by the inhabitants is very conſi- 

derable, and conſiſts moſtly in dealing with London and Holland; 
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as the harbour is very commodionſly ſituated for trade, there is 
generally a number of ſhipping in it. 

The town is not ſubject to the ſheriff of Eſſex, the government 
being veſted in two bailiffs, a recorder, eight aldermen, and eight 
teen capital inhabitants. The repreſentatives to ſerve in parlia- 
ment are choſen by all the free burgeſſes, the bailiffs being the re- 
turning officers. There are two bridges over the Chelmer and 
Black-Water; and they have a work-houſe, where the poor are 
= "20h in weaving chsch The weekly market is on Sa- 
turday. 

N near Malden, is ſamous for oyſters call- 
ed Walfleet, from the ſhore where they are found. The lands 
in this town are held by Borough-Engliſh, which ſignifies that 
when a man dies inteſtate, his youngelt fon ſhall inherit all his 
lands; but if he had no male iſſue, his eſtate deſcends to his 
youngeſt brother. | 

STONESGATE is a village on the South of Black-Water, 
where one of the priors of Lewes in Suſſex founded a convent 
for monks of the Cluniac order: it remained till the ſuppreſſion 
of the ſmaller monaſteries, when cardinal Wolſey procured a 
grant of it for the uſe of Chriſt-Church-College, Oxford. 

- BuxxXHan, ſituated on the river Crouch, is a place of conſi- 
derable trade, they having ſeveral veſſels which conſtanly carry 
goods to London, Holland, and other parts ; but the town it- 


elt is very unhealthy, and the people are in general much afflicted 


vith agues. 

HaDLEr1GH is a ſmall village, where Hubert de Burgh, 
grand juſticiary of England, in the reign of Henry III. built a 
ſtrong caſtle, which afterwards came to the crown, and was 
given to one of the ſons of Edward ITT. Several parts of this 


ancient edifice are ſtill ſtanding, and like molt other ruins, the 


walls are grown over with ivy. 


RocHFORD 1s a place of great antiquity, as appears from 


doomſday-book, it being one of the manors given by the conque- 
ror to the earl of Effex. Ihe fituation of this town being low, 
and the ground marſhy, the inhabitants are ſubject to agues. 


One of the carls of Warwick founded and endowed an alms- F 


houſe for five poor old men and one woman, who, beſides other 


gitts, receive at Chriſtmas a gown, to the value of a guinea, two 
loads of wood, and three ſhillings and ſixpence weekly. An eſtate 


is left for its ſupport; and upon the whole, it 1s a foundation 
that docs honour to that noble family who was the founder 
ot it. 5 1 3 „ 

Rochford is but a poor decayed place; but it has a weekly 
market on Thurſday, and is diſtant from London forty-one miles. 
There is a very particular cuſtom prevails near this town, at a 
place called King's-Hill, where a court is held on the Wedneſday 
morning after Michaclmas, at cock-crowing, betore it be light. 
The ſteward and all perſons who have buſineſs at it, are obliged 


to whiſper to cach other, nor are they allowed either fire or 
candle; inſtead of pen and ink, they are obliged to uſe a piece of 


coal, and every tenant ho neglects to attend forfeits double his 
rent. There have been various conjectures concerning this whim- 


{ical cuſtom, but Camden ſays, that it was a pumihment im- 
poſed on the tenants for having met in a body at that time in a 


morning in a conſpiracy againſt their lord; and this is the more 
probable, as it is called to this day, Lawleſs-Court. This court 
at preſent belongs to Robert Briſtow, eſq. | 


To the Faſtward of Rochford, ſeveral inlets of the ſea, join- 


ing to the mouth of the river Crouch, form what is commonly 
called the Ifle of Foulneſs: at low water the people can pals to 
it on horſeback ; but many by neglecting the proper time, have 
been drowned, ſo that in general they uſe a ferry-boat. It is an 


unhealthy difagreeable place; and mh the grounds have 


been drained in the ſame manner as in Holland, yet at ſpring- 
tides the ſea breaks in and drowns many of the cattle. The in- 
habitants are either emploved in huſbandry or fiſhing. 

RAYLEIGH is a town of great antiquity, and one of the ma- 
nors belonging to the earl of Eſſex, in the reign of Henry II. and 
ſtandard bearer to that prince. Lord Lyttleton ſays, that when 
the king was on one of his expeditions againſt the Welth, the carl 
of Eſſex was accuſed of cowardice by one of the barons, upon 
which he offered to prove his innocence by ſingle combat, but 
being defeated, and the king willing to fave his lite, he ſubmitted 
to become a monk in the abbey of Reading. 

At preſent the town is falling to decay, although there is ſtill 
one good ſtreet: it had a caſtle, which is now utterly demolithed ; 
the church is an old Gothic {tructure, but does not contain any 
thing remarkable. "The weekly market is on Saturdays, and the 
diſtance from London thirty-ſix miles. 

Lion is a place of great antiquity, but no remains of its 
former grandeur are left: it is, however, a conſiderable place, 
and much frequented by ſmall craft from London; and the road 
oppoſite the ſhore is eſteemed ſafe. ; 

 PETTLEWELL is a village where one of the earls of Eſſex, in 
the reign of Henry II. founded an abbey tor black monks, and 
beſtowed upon it the advowſon of ſeveral pariſhes; but it was af- 
terwards ſubjected to the monaſtery of Lewes in Sufſex. At 
preſent no remains of this edifice are to be ſeen, nor is there any 
thing in the place worth notice, | 

WesrT-T1LBURY is near the banks of the Thames, ſurrounded 
by thoſe very unhealthy marſhes, called The Three-Hundreds of 
Eſſex, namely, Barnſtable, Rochford, and Dengy. 


| 


nn. 


Here the four proconſular ways made by the Romans croſs eac}, 
other; and in the year 630 this was the fee of a biſhop named 


| Ceadda, who converted the Eait-Saxons. In the reigns of Eg- 


ward I. II. TH. this place was held of the crown by the familo 
of the Tilbury's, and from them probably received its preſent 
name. 35 

The town has not any thing remarkable in it, the ſituation 
being ſo unhealthy that few people chule to reſide there, except 
thoſe whoſe callings reduce them to that neceſſity. The princi- 
pal part of the marſhes that ſurround the town are rented by the 
tarmers and ſaleſmen of London, who generally ſtock them with 
ſheep, which they buy up in the months of September and Oc- 
tober, when the graziers fell off their ſtock, and feed them here 


| till Chriſtmas or Candlemas ; and though they do not receive any 


conſiderable benefit from the paſture, yet very material advantage 


| accrues to the butchers, by the difference of the price of mutton 


between Michaelmas and Candlemas. 

One thing delerves mention here, which is, be” along this 
country it is very frequent to meet with men tMthave had from 
hve or fix to ten or twelve wives; and I was informed, that in 
the marſhes, over-againſt Canvey-Iſland, was a farmer, who was 
then living with the twenty-fifth ; and that his fon, who was but 
thirty-five years old, had already had about fourteen. Indeed this 
part of the ſtory I only had by report, though from good hands ; 
but the other is well known, and will be atteſted, about Fobbing, 
Curringham, Thunderfly, Benfleet, Prittlewell, Wakering, Great 
Stambridge, Crickſea, Burnham, Dengy, and other towns of the 
like ſituation. The reaſon, as a merry fellow told me, who ſaid 
he had had about a dozen, was this, that they being bred in the 
marſhes themſelves, and ſeaſoned to the place, did pretty well; 
but that they generally choſe to leave their own laſſes to their 
ne:ghbours out of the marihes, and went into the uplands for a 
wite: that, when they took the young women out of the whole- 
lome freth air, they were clear and healthy ; but when they came 
into the marſhes amongs the fogs and damps, they preſently 
changed complexion, got an ague or two, ſeldom held it above 
halt a year, or a year at moſt; then, ſaid he, we go to the uplands 
again, and fetch another : ſo that marrying of wives was reck- 
oned a kind of good farm to them. N 
parts hold it out, as in other countries; for we ſeldom meet with 
very ancient people among the poor : infomuch that hardly 
one half of the inhabitants are natives of the place; but ſuch 


as come from other parts of the country, for the advantage of 


good farms. | 5 

At fome diſtance from the town of Tilbury, by the Thames 
ſide and oppoſite the Block-Houſe at Graveſend, itands Tilbury- 
Fort, a regular fortification, which may be looked upon as the 
key of the city of London. The original plan was that of a 


pentagon, but the water baſtion, as it thould have been called, 


was never built: the delign was done by ſir Martin Beckman, 
chief engineer to Charles II. who alſo deſigned the works at 
Sheerneſs. The eſplanade of the fort is very large, and the baſ- 
tions the largeſt of any in England. The foundation is laid up- 
on piles driven down, two an end of one another, fo far, till 
they were aſſured they were below the channel of the river, 
and that the piles, which were ſhod with iron, entered into 


the ſolid chalk-rock adjoining to the chalk-hills on the other 


The works to the land- ſide are complete; the baſtions are 
faced with brick. There is a double ditch or moat, the inner- 
moſt of which is 180 feet broad; a good counterſcarp, and a 


covered way marked out, with ravelins and tenailles; but they 


have not been completed. | 
On the land- ſide there are alſo two ſmall redoubts of brick; 
but the chief ſtrength of this fort on the land- ſide conſiſts in being 


able to lay the whole level under water, and fo to make it im- 


poſſible for an enemy to carry on approaches that way. 


On the fide next the river, is a very ſtrong curtain, with a 


noble gate called the Watergate in the middle, and the ditch 1s 
paliſaded. At the place —— the water- baſtion was deſigned 
to be built, and which, by the plan, ſhould run wholly out into 
the river, ſo as to flank the two curtains ach ſide, ſtands an 
high tower, which they tell us, was wut in queen Elizabeth's 
time, and was called the Block-Houſe. 

Before this curtain, is a platform in the place of a counterſcarp, 
on which -are planted 106 cannon, generally carrying from 
twenty- four to forty-ſix pound ball; a battery ſo terrible, as to 
thew the conſequence ot that place: belides which, there are 
{maller pieces planted between them; and the baſtions and cur- 
tains allo are planted with guns, ſo that they muſt be bold fellows 
who will offer to venture in the biggeſt ſhips to paſs ſuch a 
battery, if the men that is appointed to ſerve the guns do their 
duty. | 

A governor, whoſe heutenant with other officers generally 
reſide in the fort; but the garriſon for the moſt part is a detach- 
ment of invalids. 

EaST-T1LBURY is a ſmall village near Weſt-Tilbury ; and 
but thinly inhabited, owing to its unhealthy ſituation. 

CANVEY-ISLAND is formed by an influx of two branches of 


the Thames, and lituated ſo low that it is ſometimes overflowed 


by the tide, which renders it dangerous for people to reſide on it. 
Moſt of the inhabitants are fiſhermen. 
GRAYS 
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5 is a village wherein is nothing remarkable but that 
t 3 Hot — to the place render it very unhealthy. 
Ithas a weekly * on Thurſdays, and is diſtant from London 
twenty-five miles. h (Q lich Cor fog 

Here is a free-ſchool well endowed, the maſter which for ſeve- 
zal years paſt was Mr. Wells, an old lieutenant in the Englith 


ne LEET, 2 ſmall village, lies at the mouth of a valley, in 
which is ſituated Aveley. Ae Raynham, the road runs along 
the edge of the marſhes, from whence it turns up into the coun- 
try, and after a continued riſe of more than a mile, it divides at 
the ſummit of the hill. The left-hand road leads to Hornchurch, 
and Rumford, and that on the right to Aveley. A little further 
i the entrance into lord Dacre's grounds, through which a neat 

vel walk winds near a mile, ſurrounded with large paſtures, 
which {lope gently down to the park Eaſtward, which is well 
lanted, commanding Southward the village of Avcley, and a 
pretty vale in which it ſtands, with a moſt pleaſant and broken 
country beyond. On the North, the eye extends over a woody 
tract, the Warley and Brentwood hills, in which villages and 
tarm-houſes are interſperſed. On reaching the houſe, which 
itands a little way in the park, on the Ealt, you diſcover the 
otfices, furrounded by a ſkreen of elins. To the South, is an ex- 


tenſive lawn ; and the Weſt is fringed with plantations of an- 


cient and lofty trees. The houſe is defended from the North by 
a grove of very high and venerable limes, which joining to woods 
ſtill larger, they make a continuation of ſhade for a mile at leaſt. 
A ſerpentine river croſſes the Eaſtern ſide of the park, and has 
all the appearance of nature, though in fact only the work of 
art. This ſeat is called Bellhouſe, from the name of its ancient 
owners, who built it in the reign of Henry VIII. and is of the 
ſtyle of that time, which, in all the latter alterations has been 
{trictly adhered to. | | | 
Purfleet, being cloſe to the Thames, is inhabited chiefly by the 
people belonging to the chalk-pits, moſt of which are in the 
hands of a company, who carry On a very great traſſic for lime. 
"Fhoſe near to Graveſend belonged for many years to Mr. Birch, 


a very worthy character; but he and his fon are both dead, and 


whether they are now in the hands of the widow of the latter, or 
any one of Mr. Birch's four daughters, we cannot at prefent 
learn. | | 

BARKING, ſeven meaſured miles from London, is a good mar- 
ket-town, ſituated on the river Rodden, and inhabited by fiſher- 
men, whoſe ſmacks ride in the Thames, at the mouth of Barking- 
Creek, from whence their fiſh are ſent up to London, to the 
market at Billingſgate, in {mall boats. 

Theſe fiſhing- ſmacks are very uſeful veſſels to the public upon 
many occaſions ; as particularly in time of war they are uſed as 
preſs-{macks, running to all the Northern and Weſtern coaſts to 
pick up ſeamen to man the navy, when any expedition is at hand 
that requires a ſudden equipment. At other times, being excel- 
lent failors, they are tenders to particular men of war; and, on 
an expedition, oy have been made uſe of as machines for the 
blowing-up fortified ports, as formerly at St. Malo, and other 
places. | 

At Barking formerly was a rich abbey of nuns, of the order of 
St. Benedict, and the ſecond in England in point of antiquity, 
veing founded by Erkenwald, biſhop of London, in 666. 5 


"Tur: COUNTY OF ESS EX. 


During the time that the Danes infeſted the coaſt of England, 


Nee | "2 . 
ts nunnery was burnt down, but afterwards rebuilt, and received 
ſereral grants of lands from Matilda, conſort of Henry I. ſo that 
when it was delivered up to Henry VIII. its revenues were valued 


at 10481. At preſent, however, there remains of this building 


only two gate-houſes, the one of ſtone, and the other of brick. 
The weekly market is on Saturday. 

This fide of the county is rather rich. from the nature of its 
lands than from the number of its inhabitants, which is occa- 
ſioned by the unhealthineſs of the air; for theſe low marſh- 


grounds, which, with all the South ſide of the county, have been | 


gained as it were, out of the river Thames, and the ſea, where 
the river is wide enough to be called ſo, begin here; and extend 
themſelves beyond Tilbury, when the flat country lies ſix, ſeven, 
Or eight mules in breadth, and is both unhealthy and unpleaſant. 
2 - 18 * good farming in the marſhes, becauſe the 
meg le Bo pennyworths, though the land is rich; for it 
2 — n 5 cre every body cannot live, thoſe that venture 
8 couragement ; and it is but reaſonable that they 

DAGENHAM is 
nules from London. 
have a view of the pla 


a manor in the liberty of Havering, nine 
In paſſing from Barking to Dagenham you 
mp ful a 5 was the remarkable breach, that 
EY 5 cres of land under water; but which, 
years mundation, and the works being ſeveral times 


blown up, was at laſt effecually — 
for many years had e eee 26 by captain; Perry, who 


2 A, _— on the river Don. The church is a hand- 
wes ottuc building; and a clear brook runs through the town, 

\ rns a mill. : Several gentleman's ſeats are here ſcattered 
avout, among which that o 


; Thomas F: „ 
mily has long reſided at this lacy, nas Fanſhaw, eſq; whoſe fa- 


"wa deſerves particularly to be no- 
From hen 3 

ce, through a continuation 0 > 

and marſhes, S of ſhady lanes, meadows, 


you come to Raynham, 


tain Harle, a a {mall village, where cap- 


4 


bout fifty years ſince, made a wharf and creek fromm 


in the Czar of Muſcovy's | 


it into the Thames, and thereby increaſed the trade of the place. 
The church has rather a mean appearance ; but part of it is of 
Saxon art hitecture. The knights of St. John, of Jeruſalem, had 
here formerly a manor, park, and lodge of retirement. 

Having already mentioned Plaiſtow and Weſt-Ham as pretty 
villages containing ſeveral elegant houſes, and the laſt a conſider- 
able living, in the gift of the crown, we ſhall conclude this head 
of our ſurvey with obſerving, that EasT-HAam is another plea- 
ſant village {cated on an eminence, from whence there is a view 
of the Kentith coaſt, the whole being extremely rural. The pa- 
riſh church is a ſmall Gothic edifice, near which many citizens 
of London, bleſſed with either elegant fortunes, or a ſufficient 
competency, in rural joys meet gradual decay, and end the buli- 
neſs of this mortal ſtage in a placid retirement. 


Ax ACCOUNT OF CURIOUS PLANTS TO BE FOUND IN DIF- 
FERENT PARTS OF THIS COUNTY. 


The greateſt Engliſh Marſh Fox-Tail-Graſs ; Alapecurus maxi- 


ma Anglica paludsſa, Park, found in the moiſt ditches near the 
river Thames. | 
Smooth-Headed Baſtard Poppy; Argemone capitulo longiore gla- 
be, Merijzn; found near Barking. | | | 
Jagged Sea-Orrache ; Atriplex maritima lacinata, C. B. found 
on the ſandy ſhores in Merſey-Ifland and ſeveral other parts of 
this county. 5 5 | 


The narrow and ſerrated leaved Sea-Orrache; Atriplex anguſti- 
folia maritima dentata, Mar. found at Malden by the river, and 
on the banks of the marſhes. | 

The leaſt Hare's-Ear ; Auricula leparis minima, J. B found at 
Malden, in the marſhes by the river-ſide. 

The greater Periwinkle ; Clematis Daphnsides major, C. B. 
found near Colcheſter. 


Periwinkle ; Clematis Daphnoides minar, F. B. found between 


| Wittham and Kelvedon, in the hedges and buſhes. 


Englith, or common Sea-Scurvy-Grals ; Cachlearia falis finuats, 
C. B. It grows in great plenty in the marſhes about Malden, 
and elſewhere. | = | | | 

Saffron ; Crecus, J. B. Planted and cultivated in the fields 


about Walden. 


Marſh-Thread; Canſerda paluſtris Anglica; found in the marſh- 
ditches near Malden, and elſewhere. | 

The leſſer green-leaved Hound's-Tongue 3; Cynzg1l:fJa falis 
virentt, F. B. found between Wittham and Kelvedon in this 
county. Rs 


Millet Cyperus-graſs ; Cyperus gramineus, F. B. found by 


Bocking river, at the corn-mull below the town. 

Round-Rooted Baſtard Cyperus ; Cyperus rotundus, litareus ina- 
dorus, F. B. found plentifully near Malden. 

Englith Cow S2a-Heath; Erica maritima Anglica ſupina, Park, 
found on the ſandy banks between Heybridge and Goldhanger, 


and other parts. 


Mountain Oat-Graſs, with a ſingle ſpike and reflected awns ; 
| Gramen Avenaceum montanum, ſpica ſimplici, ariſtis recurvis ; found 


upon Bartlow hills, on the edges of Cambridgeſhire. 
Long-rooted Sea-Dogs-Graſs, with a foliaceous ear; Gramen 
caninum maritimum ſpica faliacea, C. B. found on the ſhore in Mer- 


ſey-Ifland, near Colcheſter. 


Square-Eared Creſted-Graſs; Gramen eriſtatum quadratum ; 
found at Notley among corn. | 
_ Herb Paris, or True-Love; Herba Paris; found in Chaulk- 
ney-Wood, ſeven miles from Colcheſter. 

Rough Hawkweed, ſmelling like Caſtor ; Hieracium caſtorei 
adore manſpelienſium ; is found in great plenty near Hanfield in 


{ this county. 


Engliſh Sea-Hard-Ruſh z Funcus acutus maritimus Anglicus, 
Part. Grows in the marſhy grounds about Malden in great 
abundance. 

Dittander, Pepperwort ; Lapidium latifalium, C. B. To be 
met with on the cauſeway leading to Hithe-Bridge at Colcheſter, 
and other parts. | | 5 

The great wild Lathyrus, or FF ; Lathyri majcris 
ſpecies flare rubente, F. B. found in the hedges between Caſtle- 
Campes and Partlow. | | 

Rough-Codded Chickeling ; Lathyrus filiqua hirfuta, F. B. 
found in the fields near Hockley and Ralegh. 

Little annual Corn-Campion with a ſmall bluiſh flower; Lych- 
ms ſylveftris annua ſegetum flare dilate rebente, Mauſp. found in the 
corn- fields near Colcheſter. 

Spear-Mint, with a rugged leaf and ſtrong ſcent ; Meniba an- 
guſtifalia ſpicata glabra, folrs rugaſiate, «dere gravizre ; found in 
two or three places near Bocking river. | 

Water-Mint with a groffer ſpike ; Mentaftr: aquatici genus 
hirſutum, ſpica latisre, F. 5. This is alſo found acar Bocking 
river. | 

Horſe-Mint, or round-leaved Wild-Mint; Menta/trum, ſeu 
mentha fylveſtris ratundiore folio, C. B. found in plenty at Great 
Yeldham. | 

Long-Leaved Horſe-Mint; Mentha fylveftris falis lengiore, 
C. B. found likewiſe at Yeldham. 

Common Hogs- Fennel; Peucadanum vulgare, Ger. found in 
a wood near Walton. | 

The yellow ſweet, or Muſk Orchis ; Orch:s adorata maſchata, 
C. B. tound in the fields near Wair-Field-Hall. 
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Star-Headed Water-Plantain ; Plantage aquatica flellata, C. B. 
found in the ponds near Rumford. | 

Treacle-Muſtard; Thlaſpi Disſcoridis, Ger. found plentifully in 
the fields near Wormingford. | 

Narrow-leaved Wild-Crefs ; Tylaſpi anguflifolium, J. B. found 
in many places, particularly near Malden. EN 

The ſmall ſmooth-leaved Lime, or Linden-tree ; Trlra folrs 
minre, J. B. found frequently in the hedges in various parts of 
the county. | 

Teaſel-Headed Trefoil; Trifalium feellatum glabrum, Ger. 
is found in the greateſt plenty near Little Holland, in Tendering 
hundred. | : 

Eringo, or Sea-Holly ; Eringyum marinum, Ger. found in 
plenty on the ſea-thore in many parts of the county, eſpecially 
near Colchefter. 

Common Thorow-Wax ; Ho gn vulgaris, Ger. 
among the corn in various parts of the county. : 

Creping Tormentil, with deeply indented leaves; T ;mentilla 
reptans alata, Plat, found in ſome of the rich paſtures near 
Braintree. | 

The greateſt Marſh-Tree Sow-Thiſtle ; Sanchus arboreſcens 
ater, Ger. to be found on the banks of the Thames near Black- 
hall. I 


Black Currans, or Squinancy-Berries; Ribes nigrum, F. B. 


found 


foynd by the river's fide near Hoppet-Bridge, in the neighbour- || 


hodd of Braintrec. 
Bi0GRAPHICAL HISTORY OF TRT CouxnTyY or ESSEX. 


The Rev. Mr. JohN Ray, A. M. a celebrated botaniſt, and 
a much eſtcemed writer, was born in this county 1628. His 
father was a blackſmith, but he got him admitted into the free- 
ſchool at Braintree, from whence he was removed to Trinity- 
College, in Cambridge, of which ſociety he was choſen a fellow, 


where he applied himſelf ſo cloſely to his ſtudies, that he injured 


his health, and was obliged to ride out into the fields for the be- 
nefit of the air. 


During ſome of thoſe excurſions he conceived an affection for 
a rural, and began to ſtudy the nature of plants. In 1660, he 
entered into holy orders, but not only retigned his fellowſhip, 
when the act of uniformity was publiſhed, but alſo refuſed to 
accept of a valuable living that was offered him by the lord chan- 
cellor Clarendon. He had a great averſion to all manner of 
ſyſtems, and thought the impoſition of them, under the ſanction 


of an oath, was calculated to make men hypocrites, inſtead of 


promoting religion and virtue. 


Thus diſengaged from all manner of public buſineſs, he tra- 


velled through molt parts, both of England and Scotland, in 
order to ſatisfy his curioſity concerning the nature of plants, and 
made a vaſt collection of their different ſpecies. Having devoted 
great part of his time to the purſuit of that moſt entertaining 
ſtudy, he travelled through Holland, Germany, France, Switzer- 
land, and Italy, in order to aquire further knowledge in botany, 


diſcoveries in the vegetable ſyſtem. Being extremely poor, and 
not having any ſettled dependance, his generous friend, Mr. Wil- 
loughby, ſettled upon him an annuity of ſixty pounds per annum, 
which he enjoyed till his death. He was not only tond of bo- 


tanical knowledge, but alſo of the nature and conſtruction of 


human bodies, as appears from his book concerning the wiſdom 


of God in the creation of the world, which may be conſidered | 
as a hymn to the Supreme Being, and one of the ſtrongeſt argu- 
Every ſentence | 


ments againſt deiſm that ever was publiſhed. 
breathes the moſt elevated ſentiments of unaffected piety. He 
lived till 1706, and died at Black Notely, near Braintrce, in the 
ſeventy-eighth year of his age. His laſt moments were ſpent in 
reſignation to the divine will, and inthe hopes of happineſs in that 
ſtate, where his unbounded thirſt for knowledge would be fully 
iatisfied. 

We ſhall here, for the benefit of ſuch of our readers as may 


de unacquainted with Latin, preſent them with the following 


tranſlation of the epitaph on his tomb, of which we have before 
made mention. 


In this tomb is depoſited the mortal part of John Ray, A. M. 


but his writings are not confined to one nation; and his fame, in 


all places moſt illuſtrious, will render his name immortal. He 


was formerly of Trinity-College, Cambridge, and a fellow of 
the Royal Society, London, to both of which learned bodies he 
He was expert in every ſcience, whe- 


was a ſingular ornament. 
ther divine or human, and, like Solomon, from the cedar to the 


by ſop, from the largeſt aniraals to the ſmalleſt inſects, he arrived 
 atuniverfal 33 


Every thing in nature became an object 
of his conſideration, the mines in the bowels of the earth, as 
well as the plants growing on its ſurface. He diſcovered when 
abroad on his travels, hat had eſcaped the notice of others, and 
brought to light many things to which mank ind were ſtrangers. 
He was learned without pedantry, and religious without bigotry: 


his 2 was ſublime, and his diſpoſition modeſt and humble, 


conſpicuous by his virtue, but not diſtinguiſhed by an illuſtrious 
extraction. Regardleſs of wealth or titles, he choſe rather to de- 
terve than enjoy them. He grew old in the practice of eve 


reſigious duty, and his name will be revered by the lateſt ages of 
poſtenty.”? 


| 


and when he returned to England, publiſhed an account of his 


| of government in the houſe of lords. 


vn. 


The right Rev. Sir WILLIAM Dawes, D. D. and archbiſhop 
of York, was born near Braintree in Eſſex, on the twelfth day of 
September 1671. He was ſent while very young by his father, 
ſir John Dawes, bart. to Merchant-Taylor's ſchool in London, 
where he acquired a perfect knowledge of the Latin and Greek 
languages. | | 

E 1687, he was ſent to St. John's-College, in Oxford, and 
elected a fellow before he had completed his eighteenth year. 
Whilit he remained at the univerſity, his two elder brothers died, 
and the eſtate and title devolving upon him, he left Oxford, and en- 
tered himſelf a nobleman commoner, in Catherine-Hall, Cam- 


bridge, having taken his elder brother's chambers. He con- 


formed himſelt to all the rules of the univerſity, and in proper 
time took his degree as maſter of arts, and entered into holy 
orders, having been ordained by Dr. Henry Compton, biſhop of 
9 but did not at that time obtain any ſtated living in the 
church. 

In 1695, he proceeded doctor of divinity, for which he came 
out grand compounder, and the year following he was eleQed 
maſter of Catharine-Hall, where he finithed his ſtudies. He roſe 
to ſeveral preferments ; and in the reign of queen Anne, he was 
advanced to the ſee of Cheſter, which he held about four years, 
and in 1714, was tranſlated to the archbiſhopric of York, in 
room of the learned Dr. John 2 deceaſed. 


While he diſcharged the duties of that high office, he behaved 
conſiſtently with the character of a Chriſtian biſhop, but having 


unhappily taken part with the tory miniſtry and high-church- men 
in the reign of queen anne, he was never truſted by the preſent 
royal family, which induced him to oppoſe almoſt every meaſure 
ith that failing, however, 
he was a manof great piety, aferventpreacher, and a faithſul paſtor. 
His ſermons and other religious tracts, publiſhed ſince his death, 
confirm this, and his conſtant ſtudy while at York, was to do 


| every benevolent action to ſuch poor objects as ſtood in need 


of his aſſiſtance. He died of an infammation in his bowels in 
the year 1724. „ bug | 
Sir WALTER MILDMAY was born at Chelmsford, about the 


beginning of the reign of Henry VIII. and finiſhed his ſtudies | 
in Cambridge, after which he was appointed furveyor of the 


court of augmentations. 


In the reign of king Edward VI. he received the honour of 


knighthood, and being a zealous promoter of the reformation, 
was high in the favour of that prince, from whom he received 
many diitinguiſhing favours. 5 

On the acceſſion of the bigotted queen Mary, he was ſtript of 


all his employments, and lived privately till the death of that 
princeſs, when queen Elizabeth took him into her favour, and 
made him chancellor of the Exchequer, which he enjoyed till his 


death in 1589. He was a munificent promoter of learning, and 
founded Emanuel-College in Cambridge, where many of the 
greateſt men in England have had their education. 

Sir THOMAS SMITH, well known for his great abilities as a 
ſtateſman, was born at Saffron-Walden in this county in 1512. 
His father, who was a gentleman of conſiderable property, em- 
ployed a tutor to inſtruct his fon in grammar learning, after which 
hewasentered a gentleman commoner in Queen's-College, Cam- 
bridge. In 1531, the college choſe him one of their fellows, and 
about two years after, he was A to read lectures on the 
Greek language. In 1536, Mr. Smith was made univerſity ora- 
tor, and about three years after began his travels through Europe, 
in order to improve his mind in all manner of uſeful learning. 

Having ſpent ſome time at Paris, he went to Italy, and at 
Padua in that country, took his degrees as doctor in the civil law, 
a ſcience which every gentleman ought to ſtudy, although but 
too little regarded in the preſent age. After his return to Eng- 
land, he took the fame degree at Cambridge'in 1542, and was 
made Regius profeſſor of the civil law in that univerſity, and 
chancellor of the dioceſe of Ely. 

Upon the acceſſion of Edward VI. he endeavoured to promote 
the reformation from Popery, and was appointed maſter of re- 
queſts to the duke of Somerlet, ſteward of the Stannaries, provoſt 
of Eaton-College, and dean of Carliſle, having about that time 
entered into deacon's orders. While he relided in the duke of 
Somerſet's family, he married his firſt wife Elizabeth, the daugh- 
ter of one Mr. Ae a merchaut in London, but ſhe dying 
ſoon after, he married a ſecond, named Philippa, the widow of 
ſir John Hambden. | | 

In 1548, he was knighted, advanced to the dignity of ſecretary 
of ſtate, and ſent to the court of Bruſſels, to form an alliance with 
the emperor againſt the French, who had ſent an army into 
Scotland, in order if poſſible to facihate their deſigns againſt the 
Engliſh. 

hen the duke of Somerſet was beheaded, fir John Smith, 
who knew his innocence, adhered to him with the ſtricteſt fide- 
lity, for which he was ſtript of all his employments, but ſoon 
after reſtored, and ſent ambaſſador to France, in order to pro- 
cure a wife for the young king. During the reign of queen 
Mary, he was protected by the principal heads of the Popiſh 
party, particularly Bonner, biſhop of London, and Gardiner, 
biſhop of Wincheſter ; ſo that although he was not intruſted 
with any public office, yet he was not brought into any trouble 


| whatever. 
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j ceſſion of queen Elizabeth he was one of thoſe 
v 8 to * the Proteſtant religion, and in 1562 
was ſent ambaſſador to France, where he remained ſome you 
and concluded a peace between that nation and England. In 
187 he was ſworn of the privy-council, and ſent a third time 
:mbaſſador to France; but he ſoon after returned, and was elec- 

e the garter. : 

—_— pr pre ſh ſited with a lingering ſickneſs, and, in order 
to divert his melancholy hours, he reviſed his manuſcript on the 
Roman coins, which is now ſuppoſed to be loſt. He died at his 
houſe in Efſex in 1577. He was an excellent philoſopher, and 
a thorough maſter of the Greek, Latin, Italian, and French lan- 
guages; eminent for his charity, integrity and zeal for the Pro- 
. Tromas Gorr was born in Eſſex towards 
the end of the reign of queen Elizabeth. In his youth he was 


' ſent to Weſtminſter-School, and, according to the rules of that 


ation, elected ſcholar of Chriſt-Church-College, Oxford. 

den at the univerſity, he applied himſelf cloſely to his ſtudies, 
and, having a fine genius, he imbibed the pureſt ſentiments of the 
Greek and Roman poets. Nor did he neglect the hiſtorians and 
orators, from which he acquired ſuch a ſtock of uſeful know- 
ledge, that he became one of the moſt celebrated preachers in 
thoſe times. : : | 5 

In 1623 he took his degree of bachelor in divinity, and was 


preferred to the living of Eaſt- Claw den in Surrey, where he might 


have enjoyed every ſort of temporal happineſs, had he not un- 
fortunately married a wife, who proved as you a ſhrew as ever 
Xantippe did to Socrates. She gave him daily opportunities of 
exerciſing his patience, and it is believed that her conduct helped 


to ſhorten his days; for he died in 1627, about four years after he 


was inducted to his living, leaving behind him the charaQter of 
an ingenious ſcholar, a worthy man, and one who fell a ſacrifice 
totheungovernable pride, paſſion, and folly, of an overbearing lilly 
woman. 


The Rev. Mr. JostpRH Map, A. M. and B. D. was born | 


in this county in 1586, and inſtructed in grammar-learring at 


Hoddeſdon, in the county of Hertford. In 1602 he was entered 


2 ſtudent in Chriſt's-College, Cambridge, where he ſoon became 


acquainted with all the learning of that age, particularly logic and 
the :heology of the ſchools. In 1610 he proceeded maſter of 


art and his college choſe him one of their fellows. He was 


lik -dranced to the degree of bachelor in divinity, but 
us nds bir from taking his diploma as doctor. 
He wins of eee of Trimty-College, Dublin; but 
h: n anbei en beyond that of a- recluſe life, where he 


might proſecute his ſtudies without interruption, he not only 
declines that, but alſo ſeveral other valuable livings which were 
offered him. | 
His works have been publiſhed ſince his death, and among other 
things contain an explanation of the Revelations, and ſome other 


difficult parts of Scripture. He was a man of the moſt unaf- 


fected picty, and had preat regard to the worſhip of God, both in 
public and private. Hedied in his apartments at the college in 
1038, and was interred in the chapel. | | | 
We haveperuſed the whole of Mr. Mead's works, and had he 
been as well acquainted with hiſtory, as he was with philological 
learning, his commentary on the Revelations would have been 


well worth the notice of every ſcholar who wanted to ſtudy the | 


Sacred Scriptures. 


_ Fraxcis QUARLES was born near Rumford in this county 
in 1592, his father being at that time one of the clerks of the 
board of green cloth to queen Elizabeth. When he had acquired 
2 perfect knowledge of the Latin and Greek languages, he was 
ſent to Chrilt's-Gollege in Cambridge, where he finiſhed his 
ſtudies, and removed to Lincoln's-Inn, London, to learn the mu- 
nicipal laws of his country. | 
hatever progreſs he made in that ſtudy, it does not appear 
that he ever was called up to the bar, but rather choſe to ſeek 
preferment at court, where he was appointed to a place in the 
amily of the princeſs Elizabeth, when ſhe was married to the 
king of Bohemia, and he attended her to Germany till her huſ- 
band's affairs were totally ruined. Returning to his natire 
country, the pious Dr. Uther, primate of Ireland, invited him 
over to that kingdom, and during the civil wars he adhered to the 
royal party, which ſo exaſperated the parliament, that they ordered 


_ — to be ſeized, plundered his houſe, and burnt his manu- 
ripts. 


his ſo affected his delicate conſtitution, that it brought on a | 


conſumption, of which he died in 1044. He was author of ſeveral 


works both in proſe and verſe, all tending to promote virtue and 
religion, particularly his emblems, which contain many fine 
thoughts on the vanity of human life, the deceitfulneſs of {in, 
and t e comforts ariling from the practice of —_ duties, for 
which he was conſpicuous. 708 
They are to be had, with many other much eſteemed publica- 
tions, at the King's Arms, No. 16; Paternsfter-Rw. 
Sir THOMAS Rowe was born at Low-Layton in this county 
1593. Having received a private education in grammar learning 
Mas entered a ſtudent in Magdalen-College, Oxtord from 
Which he was removed to the Middle-T emple, London. | 
In the reign of James I. he was ſent to make diſcoveries in 


23 : e was afterwards fent to the Eaſt-Indies as ambal- 
Q. Qs, ü 


2 


ſador to the great Mogul, and, upon his return, appointed chan- 
cellor of the order of the garter, and ſworn of the privy-council 
to Charles I. While he was in the Eaſt-Indies, he purchaſed a 
large collection of valuable oriental manuſcripts, which are depo- 
ſited in the Bodleian library at Oxford, and he kept a journal of 


all his public actions while abroad, a volume of which was pub- 


liſhed in 1740. He was one of the ableſt ſtateſmen in the laſt 
age, and on every occaſion ſupported the dignity of his country 
with a becoming ſpirit and reſolution. He died at Woodford in 
1044, and was privately interred in the church of that village. 

The right Rev. Thomas BouRCHIER, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, was the fon of the earl of Ewe, in Normandy, who 
came over to England, and married the counteſs of Stafford, 
ſiſter of the earl of Eſſex. He was born in this county in the 
reign of Henry IV. Being early deſigned for the church, his 
parents ſent him to Merton-College, Oxford, where he ſoon 
made himſelf maſter of the Ariitotlean logic, the theology of the 
{chools, and the civil and canon law. 

The univerſity elected him vice- chancellor, which he enjoyed 
three years, and was afterwards appointed dean of St. Martin's- 
le-Grand, in London, at that time a celebrated ſanctuary for all 
manner of criminals and vagabonds. Before he had been one 
year in this office, he was elected by the prior and monks, biſhop 

of Ely, and confirmed by a papal bull ; but the king refuſing 
to conſent, Bourchier did not accept of the office, leſt he thould 
be ſued in premunire. . 

The year after he was elected biſhop of Worceſter, and the 
ſee of Ely being kept Facant upwards of ſeven years, he was at 
laſt tranſlated thither by order of Henry VI. in 1453. In 1454 
he was elected by the monks of Canterbury to be their arch- 
biſhop ; and the ſame year received the pall. The pope ſoon af- 
ter made him a cardinal, and the next year he was conſtituted 
lord high chancellor of England; but he ſoon reſigned the 
great ſcal, on account of party diſputes, and retired to his biſhop- 
ric, in order to diſcharge the duties of his office. | 
At a viſitation in Kent, he reformed many abuſes that had 
crept in among the clergy, and publiſhed an order to reſtrain the 


| abulc of papal proviſions. He was a lover of learning, and en- 


couraged Caxton in his firſt attempt to introduce printing into 
England, as appears by his ſending for Corſelli, one of the com- 
politors of Harclem, whom he joined in partnerſhip with Mr. 
Caxton. 5 | 

He preſided over the church of England and ſee of Canter- 
bury thirty-two years, and the laſt public action he was engaged 
in, was that of marrying Henry VII. and the princeſs 2 
beth, daughter of Edward IV. by which the bloody wars be- 
tween the houſes of York and Lancaſter were finally ended, and 
the white and red roſes united. He died at his palace near 
Knowles in Kent on the 3oth of March 1486, after having been 
archbiſhop during the reigns of Henry VI. Edward IV. Richard 
III. and one year of Henry VII. 

WiLLIiaM GILBERT, M. D. was born in Colcheſter in this 
county in 1549, and having finiſhed his ſtudies at Cambridge, he 
travelled abroad, and took his degree in ＋ in one of the fo- 
reign univerſities. When he returned to 


phyſicians, and appointed to attend on the family of queen 
Elizabeth. | | 


On the acceſſion of James I. he was continued in the ſame 
loadſtone ever written by an Engliſhman. He was one of the 


inſtruments. He died in 1613, and was buried in the church of 
the Holy-Trinity at Colcheſter. _ ; 

The right Rev. SaMueL HARNSET, archbiſhop of York, 
was born at Colcheſter in 1561, and educated in King's-College, 


holy orders, and became maſter of the tree grammar-ſchool in 
his own native place. This employment, however, he did not 
reliſh, bur left it, and became chaplain to Boncroft, archbiſhop 


dral church of St. Paul's, and ſoon after to the archdeaconry of 
Eflex. He was likewiſe choſen maſter of Pembroke-Hall, in 
the univerſity of Cambridge, and ſome time after elected vice- 
chancellor. | | 

In 1609 he was promoted to the biſhopric of Chicheſter. In 
1619 to that of Norwich; and in 1628 to the archiepiſcopal ſee 
of York. He was one of thoſe divines who oppoſed the de- 
crees of the ſynod of Dort; and wrote a learned treatiſe againſt 
abſolute Predeſtination. He died in 1631, and was interred in 
the church at Chigwell in Eſſex. 

The Rev. WiLL1aM BEDELL, D. D. was born in this county 
in 1570, and finiſhed his ſtudies in Emanuel-College, Cambridge. 
In 1593 he was choſen fellow of that learned ſociety, and ſoon 
after obtained a living in St. Edmundſbury, Suffolk. In 1604 he 
attended fir Henry Wotton as chaplain, when that gentleman 
was {ent ambaſſador to Venice, where he tranſlated the Engliſh 
liturgy into Italian, which was well received by ſuch of the 
prielts as were appointed by the republic to preach againſt the 
pope, during the continuance of the interdict. He reſided above 
eight years at Venice, in company with his amiable patron ; and, 
during that time, he acquired a perfect knowledge of the He- 


brew language, being in{tr-:&ted therein by a Jewiſh Rabbi. 
* During 
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ngland he was crea- 
ted doctor by royal mandate, admitted a fellow of the college of 


employment by that prince, and publithed the firſt treatiſe on the 


molt ingenious mechanics of his time, and invented ſome curious 


Cambridge, where having taken his degrees, he entered into ; 


of Canterbury, who promoted him to a prebendary in the cathe- 
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TE NEW and COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


During his reſidence abroad, he became acquainted with that 
famous Italian, father Paul, who committed to him the manu- 
ſcript account which he had written of the council of Trent, 
_ which Dr. Bedell publiſhed as foon as he arrived in Eng- 
and. 

Sir Thomas Jermyn, in 1615, preſented him to the living of 
Horingſheath; but when he went to the biſhop of Norwich for 
inſtitution, that prelate inſiſted on large fees, which induced Dr. 
Bedell, who had elevated notions of the truth of Chriſtianity, to 
conſider every thing beyond the fees of office, as being in its own 
nature ſimonical. The biſhop finding Bedell of a reſolute tem- 
per, was afraid of being ſued in a premunire ; he therefore 
oranted him his title, and he was accordingly inducted to the 


living. 


In 1627 he was elected provoſt of Trinity-College, Dublin; 


and in that ſtation behaved in ſuch an engaging manner as en- 
deared him to all the young gentlemen who were {tudents. 


Every Saturday he delivered an oration on the excellency of 4 


Chriſtianity, in the hall of the college, and if crouds broke in, 
he turned his diſcourſe into Latin, which he ſpoke with an ele- 
gance and propriety that charmed all who heard him. | 

In 1629 he was promoted to the biſhopric of Kilmore and 
Ardagh, and converted many of the Roman clergy from their 
idolatry. For the uſe of the vulgar he got the common-prayer 
to be tranſlated into Iriſh, and ordered it to be read once a day 
in his cathedral. When the rebellion broke out in 1641, biſhop 
Bedell, with his wife and children, were carried prifoners to a 
place called Cloughboughter, where they were kept above three 
weeks, and afterwards exchanged. In the beginning of the 
month of February in the fame year, he was taken extremely ill, 
and finding that death was approaching, he fent for his tons, 
with their children, and ſpoke to them concerning the confola- 
tions that ariſe from the practice of Chriſtian duties, and the plea- 
ſing hope of immortality, the belief of a Deity, and love of a 
Redeemer. | | 


He died on the ſeventh of that month; and fo beloved was he, | 


even by the mercileſs Papiſts, that the wild Iriſh did him unuſual 


- honours at his interment ; they diſcharged a volley of thot, and 


repeated, Requieſcat in pace uitimus Anglarum. © May the laſt 
of the Engliſh reſt in peace.” For they often ſaid, That as they 
eſteemed him the beſt of Englith biſhops, ſo he would be the lait 


that ſhould be left among them. One of the Popith prieſts, who 
was then preſent, and noted for his horrid cruelty, could not help 
crying out, O fit anima mea cum Bedell;z, I would to God my 


ſoul was with Bedell's. 


Lady MARGARET, dutcheſs of Newcaſtle, the ſecond wife of | 


William Cavendiſh, duke of Newcaſtle, was born near Col- 
cheiter in the latter-end of the reign of James I. She was the 
youngeſt daughter of Sir Charles Lucas, one of the moſt ac- 
compliſhed gentlemen of the laſt age, and brought up by her mo- 
ther, not only in the duties of Chriſtianity, but likewiſe in every 
female accompliſhment. e | = 

In 1643 ſhe obtained leave of her mother to go to Oxford, 
where the court then reſided, and was appointed one of the maids 
of honour to Henrietta, conſort of Charles I. whom the attended 
to France, when the troubles of England forced her to leave the 


kingdom. 


At Paris ſhe met with the marquis of Newcaſtle, whoſe loyalty 
had occaſioned his exile ; and who, admiring her perſon and ge- 
nius, married her in 1645. She proved a moſt agrecable com- 
panion to the marquis, during the gloomy period of his exile, 
and enlivened her own recels by writing and converſation, as 
appears from her works, which are numerous. At the reitora- 
tion ſhe returned with her lord to England, and the king created 


him duke of Newcaſtle. | 


This lady was of a generous turn of mind, and uſed to keep 


ſuch females about her perſon as were deſtitute of friends, 
whom ſhe employed in reading to her, and writing what ſhe 
dictated. | | |; | 

She never had any iſſue, and died at London in 1673. 


Sir THomas AUDLEY was born in this county in the year 


1488, and ſtudied in the univertity of Cambridge, from which 
he removed to the Inner-Temple, where he acquired a pertect 
knowledge of the laws of England. In 1526 he was one of the 
benchers, and appointed by the ſociety to read lectures on the 
ltatute of privileges, which he did with ſo much judgment and 
eloquence, that he required great reputation. 

[n 1529 he was choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, and 
as ſoon as the houſe proceeded to buſineſs, great complaints were 
made againſt the ſcandalous lives and abominable vices of the 
clergy, upon which ſome bills were brought in to reitrict the bu- 
ſinels in eccleſiaſtical courts, but they were violently oppoſed by 
the biſhops and abbots. 

Fither, biſhop of Rocheſter, e boldly againſt the bills 
in the houſe of lords, which provoked the commons to ſuch a 
degree, that they went with a remonſtrance to the king, which 
was graciouſly received, and Fiſher, who had ſtood up ſo boldly 
in detence of the prieſts, was obliged to ule equivecal expreflions 
when the king called upon him to explain limſelf. 

The greateit care was taken by the miniſtry to have ſuch per- 
ſons choſen into the houſe of commons, as would proceed in 
every thing with alacrity, and ſupport the meaſures of the court. 
Sir Thomas More received the great ſeal, which had been taken 

4 


mne. 


from Wolſey, and was appointed ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, 
and ſir Thomas Audley fulfilled all the king's expectations, by 
the whole of his behaviour; and procured a majority of the 
houſe of commons, to paſs a law, that all the ſums borrowed b 
the king from private ſubjects, ſhould be conſidered as paid, nor 
ſhould any court grant a writ to ſue for them. 

This parliament was fo acceptable to the king, that, contrary 
to the uſual cuſtom, he continued them another ſeſſions, whercin 
many important aQts paſſed, amongſt which was a law to exempt 
the clergy from penalties, who had ſubmitted to the legatine 
authority of cardinal Wolſey. This act was brought into the 
houſe of lords, but when it was ſent down to the commons, the 
were for inſerting a clauſe in favour of the laity, who had like- 
wiſe incurred the ſame penalties. | 

But this gave offence to the king, who told them, that acts of 
grace ought to flow bee i and that their method of 
proceeding was not the way to obtain relief. This was a ſtron 
inſtance of the pride of Henry's nature; for, although the houſe 
palled the bill without the clauſe, he aftewards granted the laity 
a pardon by proclamation. | 

Sir Thomas More in 1532 reſigned the great ſeal, which was 
given to fir Thomas Audley, with the title of lord-keeper. The 
year following he was appointed lord high chancellor, and ſoon 
after preſided on the trial of his predeceſſor, as well as that of the 
biſhop of Rocheſter, and the unfortunate Anne Boleyn, queen to 
Henry VIII. What fir Thomas Audley's ſenfations were, 
when he pronounced judgment on that lady, can be felt by the 
humane, but only expreſſed by the philoſopher. 

After this, an affair happened which made a conſiderable noiſe, 
and has been ſince often quoted in the courts of lau, cven in the 
preſent reign. George Ferrers, repreſentative in parliament for 
the town of ene 4 was arrcited for debt, and carried to the 
compter, by virtue of a writ from the King's-Bench. This being 
certitied to the houſe then fitting, the ſerjcant at arms was ſent 
to demand the member, and the keeper retuling to deliver him, a 
fray enſued, the mace was bruke, and the officers obliged to make 
their cſcape by taking ſlielter in ſome of the neighbouring 
houſes. Notice being ſent to the houſe of commons, they de- 


clared that they would fit no longer, and defired a conference' 


with the lords. 8 | 
The lord-chancellor Audley declared the contempt flagrant, 

and referred the puniſhment to the houſe of commons, who by 

their ſpeaker fir Thomas Moyle, iſſucd a warrant to bring the 


{herift of London, and ſeveral other perſons, to the bar of the 


houſe, ſome of whom were committed to the Tower, and the 
others to Newgate. This was conlidered as an arbitrary pro- 
ceeding; but, the king wanting an aid at that time, it ſoon obtained 
the ſanction of his majcity. 

Lord chief juſtice Dyer mentioning this caſe in one of his re- 
ports, fays, 4 That the ſage of the law held the commitment of 
Ferrers legal, and though the privilege was allowed him, yet 
was It held unjuſt.” Audley continued to enjoy the favour of 
the tyrant his ſovereign till his death, which happened on the 


lait day of April 1544. 


JohN BasTwick, M. D. was born in Eſſex in the year 1593. 
He was entered in Emanuel-College, Cambridge, but left the 
univerſity without taking any degree. Having a curiolity to 
vitit foreign countries, he travelled through the Netherlands, 
France, Switzerland, and Italy, and ſettled tome years at Padua, 
where he took the degree of doctor in phyſic. Upon his return 
to England, he ſettled at Colcheſter, where his practice became 
conſiderable, and he employed his leiſure hours in writing trea- 
tiſes againit Popith ceremonies, which brought upon him the 
indignation of Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury. Being brought 
before the court of Star-Chamber, he was fined 1000l. and 


committed priſoner to the Gate-Houſe, where he remained above 
two. YEarsS., 


March 11, 1637, an information was exhibited againſt him a a 


ſecond time, together with Henry Burton, M. D. and William 


Prynne, barriſter at law. Doctor Baſtwick drew up his own de- 


fence ; but not being ſigned by council, the court refuſed to hear 
it, although they Knew that no gentleman of the law dared t 
do it. The lord-keeper Coventry, called upon Baſtwick tv 
make his defence, when the doctor ſpoke as follows: 

„ My lords, I mult firmly beleech your honours to accept of 
what I have prepared, for it is pretended, that it is taken, pro 
conteſts, as if we had failed on our parts, either out of negli- 
gence, ignorance, or contempt ; and if your honours thall refuſe 
it, then J proteſt before God, angels, and men, that I will put 
this anſwer of mine into Roman buff, i. e. Latin, and fend it 
through the whole Chriſtian world, that all men may ſce my in- 
nocency, and your illegal proceedings; and this I will do if 1 die 
for it.“ | ; 

Having ſaid this, he toſſed a copy of his defence to the lord- 
keeper, who coolly anſwered, Dr. Baſtwick, it ſeems, we 
mutt have it.” The court pronounced judgment, that Dr. 
Baſtwick, Dr. Burton, and Mr. Prynne, ſhould each pay a fine of 
5ocol. thould ſtand on the pillory in Palace-Yard, Weſtminſter, 
and have their ears cut off; after which they were to be impriſoned 
for lite. 

When Dr. Baſtwick heard this ſentence, he ſpoke as follows: 

„ thall preſume to ſay to your honours, as Paul did to the 
centurion, when they were about to whip him, + What, ſaith w 
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11 vou whip a Roman ?” So, my good lords, let me ſay to your [| have ſince been publiſhed, and are conſidered as a very valuable 
will y N 


7 J pF ++ will you cut off a true and loyal ſubje&'s ears, II collection. ; 

8 4 en N king and country? Will you cut off a The right Rev. Dr. Joux Gauprx, biſhop of Worceſter, 

y 4 tor * 3 Will you cut off the ears of a phylician, able to [| was born in Eſſex in 1605, and educated at Bury St. Edmund's, 

r 3 pe: lo ds kings, and emperors ? Will you cut off a Chriſtian's in Suffolk, from whence he removed to St. John's-College, 
4 cor Wil S ke curs of Chriſtians, my lords! Cambridge. He went ſome time after to Oxtord, and enter- 

Y 2 This el ſentence was executed with all the circumſtances I ed himſelf in Wadham- College, where he took his degrees, and 

1 | 


f barbarity ; and Baſtwick was ſent to Mary's-Caſtle, in one of I became for ſome years a private tutor in gentlemen's families. 
O01 5 - 


l 3 the Scilly-Iflands, where he remained till 1640, when he was ſet _ 3 preferment in the ewe was the eee _ * 
- 42 at liberty by order of the parliament. = | OCKINg, in this county, to Which he was preſented by the carl © 
e 9 When he came near to London, on his return from his con- Eſſex in 1041. | l 
4 = finement, he was met on the road by a vaſt concourſe of people, W hen Charles I. v as beheaded, he publithed the celebrate 
* 9 from whom he received many valuable preſents ; and the parlia- work, entitled Icon Baſilike, {aid to have been written oy the 
Y ment, in conſideration of his ſufferings, ſettled a penſion on him II unfortunate king, while he was contined in the J lle of Wight. 
f N his wife. It appears from the hiſtory of thoſe times, that Bitho Burnet tells us, that when he was in company with the 
t . en alive in 1648; but how long he ſurvived after that period, duke of York, afterwards James II. the converſation turned 
4 vr where he died, is not certainly 33 * : upon the doctrines of Popery, and the doctor mentioned to the 
- = Sir HARBOTTLE GRIMSTON, one of the greateſt lawyers in || duke, that his father had declared the abhorrence of that religion 
f Y the laſt century, was born near Maningtree in 1594. He was I in the book mentioned above. EE LS 
entcred a ſtudent of Lincoln's-Inn, where he ſtudied the law The duke replicd, that the Icon Baſilike was not written by 
ſome vears; but an eſtate having been left him by a relation, he his father, but by Dr. Gauden, who did it in the name of the 


left his chambers, and gave up all thoughts of proſecuting his ſtu- 
dies any further; but being in love with a daughter of the famous 
judge Coke, Mr. Grimſton was told, that unleſs he was to make 


the law his ſtudy and profeſſion, the parents would never conſent 


to the match. This induced him to return to his chambers ; 
and he was afterwards called up to the bar. He ſoon acquired 
great practice; and the town of Colcheſter elected him their 


king, in order to procure the greater reſpect to his memory: 
We have attentively peruſed this book, and it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that there is an elevated ſtrain of piety runs through it; 
but the language 1s far ſuperior to any thing we have read, writ- 
ten either by the king or Gauden. | 

After all, we think there is a ſtrong preſumptive proof, that 
the king never wrote it ; and that the copy had been communt- 


, —cordet; | cated to Gauden by ſome perſon whole name he has thought 

n At the meeting of the long parliament, he was choſen mem- I proper to conceal . : 

. ber for that borough, and concurred with ſuch meaſures as were In 1660 Dr. Gauden was appointed biſhop of Exeter, and 

: conſiſtent with the fundamental principles of the conſtitution ; but afterwards trantlated to the ſee of Worcelter, and died of a fit 

, when he found that violent meaſures were purſued, and that I of the {tone In 1662. 3 

, every thing was running to confuſion, he refuſed to attend in the : ROBERT CEC1L, earl of | Saliſbury, was the ſon of the lord 

L honle any more. | X | | high treaturer Burleigh, prime miniſter to queen Elizabeth, by 

> | -2 During the uſurpation he travelled abroad and viſited foreign his ſecond lady Mildred, daughter of hir Anthony Cooke, of 

d 1 countries, but returning to England in 1666, he was choten G.edy-Hal! in Eilex. He was born in 1560, and being of a 

4 = | ſpcaker of that houſe of commons who voted for the reſtoration, | weakly con'timtion was tenderly brought up by his mother, and 

I ö tor which the king, upon his return, appointed him maſter of the II educatcd under a careful and learned tutor, till he was ſent to St. 
| roils; and he diſcharged the duties of that honourable office, John's-College, Cambridge, where he was entered as a noble- 

. with the greateit integrity, upwards of twenty-two years. man commuoncr, and received the honorary degree of maſter gf 

: | Biſhop Burnet, who was his chaplain, and who preached to arts | 8 . ; oe ITE 

] - 3 him upwards of ten years, ſays, That he was a pious charitable He ſerved in 1585 and 1586, in parliament for the city of 

3 - man, continually giving large ſums of money, in as private a man- || Weſtminſter, and, ſome years after, he was returned knight of 

; 1 ner as poſſible, to diſtreſſed families; and yet, ſays Burnet, “ I }] the ſhire for Cambridge. In 1588 he was one of thoſe young 

> = always thought him not over-rich.” His lady gave 1000l. every || noblemen who terved as a voluntcer on board the flect that was 

| 8 year in private charities, beſides conſiderable ſums for the ſupport I tent to oppoſe the Spanith armada. : He may be ſaid to have 
of ſchools in country villages, where education is often difficult I} been a courticr from his cradle, having the advantage of his _ 


EY 


to be had. It was her conſtant practice to leave her coach at a I] ther's inſtructions and experience. SIT 

; conſiderable diſtance from the country towns, and walk on foot, Elizabeth, who was an excellent judge of merit, finding that 

: - dreſſed in the plaineſt manner, and aſſociate herſelf with the || young Cecil had all the abilities of his father, employed him in 
| . poorer people; by which means the learned the ſtate of their cir- || affairs of ſtate, and ſoon after knighted him; and in 1596 he 
cumſtances, and relieved them according to their different II was {worn of the privy-councail, and made one of the principal 


9 wants. | ſecretaries of ſtate, to the great diſappointment of the earl of 
| Burnet tells us further, that when Charles II. ſent an order 


1 Eitex, who intended to have procured that place for fir Thomas 
| 1 to fir Harbottle to diſcharge his chaplain becauſe he preached J Bodley. Whilſt he was in that poſt, he ſhewed an indefatigable 
| 7: againſt Popery, the aged lawyer begged to be excuſed ; and ſent || addreſs in procuring foreign intelligence from all parts of the 
| S back word to his majeſty, that he was an old man, and had great world, holding, at his own expence, correſpondence with all am- 
| 5 nced of Burnet's aflittance, to help him to prepare for a future || balladors and foreign ſtates, by which means he diſcovered 
I tate. He died on the laſt day of December 1683, in the nine- || who were the queen's enemies, either at home or abroad. For 
; ticth year of his age. es 7 0 theſe ſervices he was highly valued by the queen; but mortally 
i The Rev. Thomas CAwro was born near Colcheſter in || hated by the Papiſts, who printed a book againſt his conduct in 
| L the year 1637, where his father was an eminent Puritan miniſter, ſuppreſſing their religion, and threatened to murder him. He 
and whom the troubles of the times occaſioned to ſcek refuge in I returned an anſwer to their invectives, both in Latin and Eng- 
: Holland, where this ſon received his education in grammar- liſh, wherein he declared, that he deſpiſed all their threats, and 
25 learning, and was admitted a ſtudent in the univerſity of Leyden. || freely told them, that, like an upright ſervant of his eclintry, and 
75 He made himſelf maſter of the Hebrew language, and in 1660 || an enemy to their opinions, he would exert himſelf ſo vigorouſly 
5 returncd to England. He was admitted to the degree of bache- II againg Popery, that there ſhould not be one prieſt left in the 
5 lor of arts, in Merton-College, Oxford; but refuſing to comply kingdom ; and if the Papiſts could not live without maſs, they 
7 with the act of uniformity, he was diſqualified from Folding any || might go to thoſe countries where their beloved religion was 
5 employment in the church. | 5 eſtabliſhed : for as no Proteſtant government could exiſt where 
" Having received orders from the Non-Conformiſts, he was ap- || they were not itrictly kept in ſubjetion, ſo the queen would con⸗ 
; pointed to preach to a congregation in Weſtminſter, where he was ſider their abſence from the kingdom as the belt ſecurity of her 
: well elteemed. He died of a conſumption in 1677. life and government.. | 
| Johx TaurLoE, 


IR elq; as the fon of a clergyman in Eſſex, In 1599 he lucceeded his father as. principal miniſter to the 
anon von vu in wy + When he had received a ſuitable IJ queen, and ſupported the dignity of government during the lait 
ce dire ion = 8 2 as a ſtudent in Lincoln s-Inn, under years of that reign with profound judgment and abilities equal to 
lord chief juſtice of % . John, afterwards folicitor-general, and J thoſe of his tather. | | 5 

He applied Te oe er ag ay wh Being acquainted with all the arts of politics, he kept a ſecret 
ge "2261 Clolely to his ſtudies, and was called up to correſpondence with James, King of Scotland, in which he was 
At the reſtoration he mad : a in great danger of being detected; for as her majcily was taking 
„ To — of his ſervices to Charles II the air on Blackheath, a poſtman came riding by her, and in- 
modeſt manner. As ſoon ares wh ected, although in a very I quiring whence he Came * ſhe was told from Scotland. Cecil, 
od ts the \cultody of the ©. he parliament met he was commit- who attended her, knowing there were {ome letters in the pac- 
; Jeant at arms, on a charge of high II ket, which would diſcover his correſpondence, and poſſibly coſt 


treaſon, although he was 


benefit of the act of inde yOu x thoſe exempted from the || him his life, with great prefence of mind called for a knife to | | j 
and retired 10 his houſe 1. 52 Ran 8 ſoon after diſcharged, II open it, that delay might not create ſuſpicion. When he had 414 £4 1080 
the greateſt vart of his time OED. rs ordſhire, where he ſpent I cut it open, he told the queen, that it {melt extremely nauſeous, 91 1 
came to his chambers in Lincoln's uring the terms, when he I and that before her majeſty peruſed any of the letters, it was pro- 1 N 
Fs In Inn, to attend the buſineſs of I per = the _— | omg Owe re at a fire. This * 1 ; "i | 
> oi | g : em ſucceeded, and the artful miniſter got time to conceal the 1 11 
16:8 , : are at his chambers in Lincoln's-Inn, in — that would have brought him „ | Y * 6 [ 7 
interred under the chapel. His ſtate papers a 5448 if 
| | ; On FRE © 
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On her deceaſe, he opened her will in the council, and the 
ſame day proclaimed James VI. of Scotland, King of England, 
amidſt a vaſt concourſe of ſpeQators. 

Upon the acceſſion of king James, Cecil was created earl of 
Saliſbury, and his brother earl of Exeter. 


diſcovery of the Popiſh plot was 


licy, 


His activity in the 


ſuch a' maſter piece of true po- 
that he continued to riſe in his ſovereign's eſteem, while 


many of the Papiſts loaded him with execrations ; and although 
the criminals confeſſed their guilt, yet it was afferted that the 
whole was a ſcheme contrived by Cecil. 


| 


In 1608 he ſucceeded the earl of Dorſet as 
of England, which he enjoyed four years, 


rough, on his return from Bath, in 1612. 
He was undoubtedly one of the greateſt miniſters that ever di- 


rected the government of this kingdom, 
lions the conduct of his father, 
that of an able, upright, 
ways his country's good at heart, and de 


thoſe which lead to virtue. 


n 


m 


lord high treaſurer 
and died at Marlbo- 


following on all occa- 
the great lord Burleigh, which wag 
and judicious miniſter, one that had al. 
ſpiſed all the ways but 


EN THE 


An- ACCURATE LIST or ni Fin 


_Y 


Places. Months. {Days 
R _— 2 
AA 5 
Audley- End.. „ — 
1 1 22 
T October — 
Baſhidon-. ....---.. September | 14 
Belchamp St. Paul. | November ... | 30 
— Gs: ; Monday N 
; St. Swithin 
Billericay .. 5G deer ., 
Blackmore Auguſt 21 

111 33 5 24 
| Praintree ... Gelber | 8 
| oo 18 
Brent wood ; n 15 
Brightling-S ca 1 50.5 I 
2 8 28 
Burnham September 4 
| Canew don June 6 24 
Can cy-Ille +56 6 | — 
Caſtle-Hedington . May 3 
Chemlsford Each ; ts 25 
Cheſter ford 3 5 
Great Clackton June 29 
JLiule Clackton ... . | July -.... .-.. ... 25 
Copgeeſhall. ..... -.... 1 — 
| C | Eaſter-Tueſd, | — 
| | | ATA 24 
Colcheſter July 5 2 
Sober 20 
„„ Shrove-Tueſd. | 
. 1 EI 
| |  __ © NOS 2 
| Punmow...... November... | 8 
earl's Colne... 1 March... 25 
Saabead: - May — 21 4 

: Whit-Tueſday | — 

Epping... . .. November 13 
Eaſter-Tueſd. 
Ford- Street November 1 
Fingringhoe. . ..... . | Eaſter-Thurſd. | — 
Foulneſs-Iſfſe . cs 10 
n 2 

Grays - O& ber „ 22 
Great Hollnigbury. Whit-Tueſday | — 
| Great Oakley | A 25 
Great n. 3 Trinity-Mond. | — 
Great Wakering.. July: 25 
Goldhanger 3 14 
Hadleig zg 3 24 
Re op - 

| ay <S<S<S-wies 
ERECT 5 . _— TTY 29 
| September | 9 
Harlow. .-.---- ; | November | 28 
Harnich e. 
Hatheld Broad-Oa | Auguſt... | 5 
{ Ingateltone'........... December 1 
Kelredoen | Eaſter-Mond. | — 


Articles ſold. T Places. 


Horſes, cattle & toys 
os 

Cheeſe 

Cattle and toys 

Horſes 

Toys 

Ditto and cattle 


5 Toys 


Horſes 
5 Cattle in general 
Ditto 
Toys | 
Cattle, butter and 
J cheele 
Horned cattle and 
horſes 


Toys 
£ Ditto 


| Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto and cattle 


5 Cattle 


Horſes 

Toys 

Ditto 

Horſes and toys 

Wholeſale tailor's 

Horſes I goods 

Horſes and cattle 

Ditto, chceſe, butter 
and toys 

Toys 

Ditto 

ö Catlf 

Ditto and toys 

Toys | 
Horles, cows, and 

5 ſhecp 

b Toys 

Ditto 

Ditto | 

Cattle & hardw. 

Toys 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Horltes 

Cattle | 


Toys 


Lambs 
Cattle 
Toys 


EZ i | 
> Cattle and horſes 


| 


— — 


* Months. 


=_ 


Articles fold. 


Toys 
Dittq 


Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


ö Ditto 
b Horſes 


Small Ware 

Toys 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto | 

Ditto and Horſes 
oys 
Ditto, glovery, & 

0 X. TY S 

Cattle and horſes 

Toys 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Cattle and horſes © 
Toys 
Lambs and cattle | 


Toys 


itto 
Ditto 


Horſes 


Toys 


5 Ditto 


Ditto and — 2 
oys 
Ditto 


Horſes 


os 
Horſes, cows, 
hogs, and hi- 
ring ſervants, 
oys 
Ditto 
Ditto 


5 Ditto 


Ditto 


Days 
P 1 26 
Lachingdown .... June 2 
he ſecond 
„ „ ; Tueſday in | — 
May 
ates ..-- <5 tember. | 18 
Manuden Eaſter- Mond. — 
Maningtree 3 15 
Meſf Firſt Tueſday 
eing. 5 in Jul nz 
WE 'Þ Eaſter-Tueſday — 
8 ; November | 17 
„ io ofch September. 30 
St. Ou Aſcenſion- Day — 
Fe... Whit-Tueſday | — 
Prittlewell ..- T_T. 3 15 
„ Whit-Tueſday( — 
A 1 15 
A Trin-Monday | — 
| | Eaſter-Tueſd. | — 
Rochford ........ Wedneſd. after | 
St. Michael 
„ Rumford*..- . 24 
A 3 — 
South-Benfleet . . . . | — — 
Three days be- 
| fore Eaſter, | 
Southminſter . . 4 days before 
| | hit-Sund. | 
| September ... | 29 
Stanſtead -.....-... 3 4 
ZZZ 23 
— „ 10 
| 8 5 
| hit-Week 
Steple Wedneſd. after | 
St. Michael | © 
„ co oo Whit-Monday | — 
Tenne — „ 
— 
Thaxted . 4 . 15 
(Monday be- 
ape : 0 fore Whit, | — 
| 2 Wär- Toe 
ES t-Tueſday | — 
Tillingham .... September | 16 
Tpee-Pn&Tuy 25 
Toleſbury ........ Julie. cc... 29 
Tolleſhunt-Darcy . | — II 
Saturday before 
—.— M 14 
unday 
November I 
= _—_— 14 
Waltham-Abbey 3 5 : 5 
1 1 2 
Weit-Merſey..... Whit-Tueſday | — 
A Auguſt 31 
; Monday before 
Witham 0 Whitſunday | 
(September. | 14 
Wivenhoe —1 4 
Woodham- Ferris. September 


Ditto 


—— 


| 


* 


— — 
- 
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An ACCURATE LIST or THE ROAD 


1 


ny P... e eee ee B.. E 
Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility | Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility 
Places. mon 15 and Gentry. e = and Gentry. | 
Poi London to Niles er 
larwich. oY | 
| — | — | C 132 

{nom Whitechapel 3 3 Brook- Street 15 | 

Church to Mile- Within this circle are a number | Sible-Henningham | 16: 

3 of elegant houſes belonging to the 5 IEG 1 0 Cs, on the left, is the ſcat 
. 22 citizens of London. eldham- I urnpike | xg | of carl Nugent. 8 | 
Stratford e 1} Wanſtead-Houſe, earl Tilney's I} Oker-Hill | * | On Gogmagog-Hills is the ſeat 
1 <-> {feat I Redgevellh....... 23 | of lord Godolphin. | 

| Chadwell-Street. . . Gidea-Hall, belonging to Mr. I Baythorn-End ...... | 243 & On the 0 of Bavthorn-End is 

F | Benyon. Y , 264 | Baythorn-Park, the ſeat. of John 
Hare-Street 122 | *. + — cage ng mile-ſtone is II Haveril..... . :+< 6.1 of Ee, clq; 

Brook-Street .... - - 1 Wallinger's ſeat. | — — 

hBrentwoodd i | . | | | From London to | 
thenbeld * A mile to the right of Brent- | Harlow 
Mountneſſing wood is Warley- Common, where | 
Ingateſtone . 3 oo infantry had an encampment j| From Whitechapel- | 
Margetting ......... in 1778, and from which a military Church to BoW 21 In the circle of Bow, Stratford, 
Widford- Bridee . . road was made to Tilbury, in order I Stratford — 32 &c. lie a number of noble buildings. 

{ Maulſham........... to form a communication with the ff Epping-Foreſt .. . . | 8 On the left ſide of Epping is! 
Chelmsſorxd camp at Coxheath ; at which place, I Woodford . ...... 8 | Copped-Hall, the ſeat of J. Conyers, 
Springfield in the ſame year, an encampment || Epping 17 |eſq; and at Harlow, on the right, is 
N 8 | y Ti 7 gat 

{I Newhall-Park....... of 15,000 men was commanded by Z 231 the ſeat of Mr. Gardener. 
Monk's-Headdd lord Amherſt. 5 —— — — 

TRoeham The road is thus delineated : 11 From Chelmsford to 
Hatheld-Peverel. . . From Warley-Common to Tilbury-Fort. 

A —8 =o oooo 7 720000 _ Se = | 
„ To Tübury- Fort. 105 8 51 If you travel from Rumford to] 
Kerendon Croſs the Thames to 6 —_— FR an | 8z | Tilbury,at Upminſter is New-Place, | 
—_ 0 Noke's- Bridge. xx | the ſeat of ſir James Eſdaile, knt. 
Croſs and Hand 1 25 Horndon 162 | and, one mile beyond it, Cranham- 
Stan way 5 —AH <2 Weſt-Tilbury ... | 20 | Hall, belonging to general Ogle- 
Z F ----37 [I Tübury- Fort... 22 | thorp. To the right of Corbet's- 
Colcheller | | | Tye is HaQon-Hill, the feat of 
1 Near Warley-Common is Thorn- From whence you] Edward Braund, eſq; To the right} 

Lau ford-Street don, the ſeat of lord Petre. On the I may croſs the of Okendon is Bell-Houſe, lord“ 
Miſtley-Thorn. .. . 2 | left of N is Writtle-Park, I Thames to Graveſ- | Dacre's ſeat. 15 
1 « | 65: another ſeat of his lordſhip. On I end in Kent, which 
Dover-( urT the right of Chehinsford is Moulſham- will make it 227 
Berwick... Hall, the late fir William Mildmay's | | Ct; eee 
| ſeat. | | From Chelmsford to 99 
85 2 Law ford- On the right of the thirty-firſt Ralcigh. 

5treet there is ano- | mile- ſtone is New-Houſe, the feat >| ——— 

ther road through | of R. Hoare, «ſq; on the left is lord || To Great Baddow. | 13 
Maningtrce, and Waltham's icat, called Newhall- I} Battle-Bridge.. . . - go 
9 Park; and at Miſtley-Thorn is the Raleigh ...-..-- -- 124 
e; but the diſ- ſeat of the right honourable R. 
tance is much the Rigby; with ſome others which we From Chelmsford to 
ſame. have not room to inſert here. Saffron-Walden. 
From London to 1 1 To Great Waltham 5 At Waltham, on the right, is 
Malden. 1 3 7 Er op the feat of J. Jolliff 
| ack- 1 J el, eſq; 7 
To Chelmsforxd . | — _ —_— ” | Rh: 
on Baddow . . -. 1 | | Great Eaſton 15! To the left of Eaſton is Eaſton- 
3 1 + | Near Danbury, on the right, is || Thax tec 20 | Lodge, belonging to lord Maynard. 
onled ......... 332 Danbury-Place, the ſeat of Thomas Walden 273 | 
Malden... 372 Ffytche, eſq; 8 : 
— — — — | | From Walden you 
FER Ter to * You may continue through | may proceed ſeven 
averil. this road to Cambridge, by proceed- miles further to 
To Lexa ing from Haveril to Nithersfield, || Bournbridge, and 
Fo 4 88 . which is two miles; to Horſe-Heath . from thence to 
Wak ret is five further; to Lenton three and Cambridge, which 
Fart. — _—_ a half more; to Abingdon three, is ſix miles further, 
St : 5 0 SITE and from thence to Cambridge ſix || and makes in the 
vne-Bridge ...... and a half. e eee 40 
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An HISTORICAL, DESCRIPTIVE, axv BIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 


OF-THE COUNTY OF 


r 


— 


An INSPECTION TABLE ror ruis County. 


* . 


SUFFOLK, belonging to the Dioceſe of Norwich, and Province of Canterbury, is 


—— Ä 


—— 


Bounded by | Extends 


—_ 


Sends to Parliament Sixteen 


: | Contains Os, 
The German Ocean, Eaſt. | From Eaſt to Weſt fifty- two miles 22 Hundreds The County 
Cambridgeſhire, Weſt. in length. | 32 Market-towns Ipſwich 
The river Stour, South. From North to South twenty- 575 Pariſhes Dunwich 
And the rivers Ouſe the leſ- eight miles in breadth. 95 Vicarages | " Orford 
| fer, and Waveney, which ſe- Is 146 miles in circumfe- 1500 Villages __ Aldborough 
parate it from Norfolk on the | rence. _ 34,420 Houles Sudbury 
North. And the principal town is St. | 206,000 Inhabitants | Eye 
„ | Edmundſbury. 5 St. Edmundſbury 
Stow is in the centre of the] | 
county, ſeventy-three miles Two for each. 


— 


I North-Eaſt of London. | 


— 1 * 


Tur NATru RAL HISTORY OF THIS County. 


| 4 | 1 
UFFOLK is derived from a Saxon word, which implies 
I South Folks, or Southern People. Bury St. Edmunds, or 


St. Edmundſbury, is the chief town, where the aſſizes and other 
courts are held. The air is very clear and healthy, even near | 


the ſea-coaſt ; the beach being generally ſandy and thelly, which 
either abſorbs or ſhoots off the ſea-water, and keeps it from 
ſtagnating, or forming a noiſome and ſtinking mud, whence 
phyſicians eſteem the air as good as any in England.. The. ſoil 
1s of various qualities ; that near the ſhore is ſandy and full of 
heaths, yet abounds in rye, peaſe, and hemp, with numerous 
flocks of ſheep. High Suffolk, or the woodlands, which is the 
inland part of the county, though abounding with wood, has a 
rich deep clay and marl, that yields good paſture-grounds, 
on which feed abundance of cattle. That part which lies on 
the confines of Eſſex and Cambridge alſo affords excellent 

aſture; and about Bury St. Edmunds, on to the North and 
North-Weſt, it is fruitful in corn, except towards Newmarket, 
The feeding of cattle and ſheep on turnips, is ſaid to have been 


an improvement firſt . in this county. Its principal pro- 


duce is butter and cheeſe, the latter of which is frequently in 


this county very much the worſe, on account of the goodneſs 


of the former; and is ſometimes of ſo hard a nature, as to 


require the force of a hatchet to cut it. "This county is gene- 


rally divided into two parts, namely, the Franchiſe or Liberty 
of St Edmund, which contains the Weſt part of the county ; 


and the Geldable, which is the Eaſtern : each of theſe furniſhes | 
a diſtinct grand jury at the aſſizes. 


The inhabitants of Suffolk have much of that honeſt ſimpli- 
City for which their Saxon anceſtors were fo remarkable, and in 
general they are very induſtrious, eſpecially ſuch as are employed 
in agriculture and fiſhing. 

he principal rivers in this county are the Deben, which riſes 
near Mendleſham, and running South-Eaſt, gives name to the 
market- town of Debenham, patſes by Woodbridge, and about 
eleven miles further loſes itſelf in the ſea. 

The river Gipping, or Orwell, riſes near the ſource of the 
Deben, and runs almoſt in a parallel direction with it. It palles 
by Ipſwich, where it, is navigable, after which it falls into the 


German Ocean. 


The river Ald riſes near Framlingham, and running South- 
Eaſt, falls into the German Ocean a little below Orford. 

The Blith riſes near Haleſworth, and running Eaſtward falls 
into the German Ocean at Southwold. There are others of 
ſmaller note, ſuch as the Ore, the Berdon, and the Bourne, or 
Lark. "The {ſmaller Ouſe, and the Waveney, will be taken notice 
of in our account of Norfolk. 


* 


A DescrieTiIveE ACCOUNT OF THE CiT1Es, BorRoOucHs, 
CorRPORATIONS, Towns, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE- 
MARKABLE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. 


Bury Sr. EDMUNDS, or ST. EDMUNDSBURY, diſtant from 


London, by Newmarket road, ſeventy-five miles, is ſituated 
on the Welt {ide of the river Bourne, or Lark, which, within 


theſe few years, has been made navigable from Worlington, or 


Milden-Hall, where the Lark falls into the Ouſe. It is ſo regu- 
larly built, that almoſt all the ſtreets cut one another at right 
angles. By its ſituation on an eaſy aſcent, it overlooks a fruitful 
encloſed country on the South and South-Weſt ; on the North 


and North-Weſt, the moſt delightſul 8 fields extend 


themſelves to Lynn, and that part of the Norfolk coaſt; and 
on the Eaſt the country 1s partly encloſed, and partly open. 
No wonder then that it is called the Montpelier of Suffolk, and 


even of England; and a certain ancient author ſays no more 


than it deſerves, when he tells us, That the ſun ſhines not 
upon a town more agreeable in its ſituation.” OS 

The abbey, once ſo famous, was firſt built of wood, by 
Sigebert, king of the Eaſt-Angles, ſoon after Chriſtianity was 
planted here; and when finiſhed (about the year 638) that king 


retired into it, and ſhut himſelf from the world. 


King Edmund, from whom the town takes its name, began 


to reign over the Eaſt-Angles in the 2 855, _ then four- 


teen years of age, and reigned only fifteen years, when he was 
killed A. D. 870, as ſuppoſed, at Hoxne, at twenty-nine years 
of age; and his corpſe was, thirty-three years after, removed to 


Bury. The abbey was much enriched thereby, and the monks, 


who were of the BenediQtine order, found means, about the year 
1920, to get it entirely to themſelves, excluding the ſeculars; 
and king Canute, in the fourth year of his reign, founded a 
more magnificent church, in honour of St. Edmund, which 
was finiſhed in twelve years, and dedicated to Chriſt, St. Mary, 
and St. Edmund. | 


_ Uvius, prior of Hulm, who was conſecrated the firſt abbot, 


A. D. 1020, got the abbey exempred from epiſcopal juriſdiction, 
and encompaſſed that and the town with a wall and ditch ; the 
ruins of which, in ſeveral places, are till to be ſeen ; and the 
abbots afterwards were made parliamentary barons. But in 
the reign of king Henry VIII. it underwent the common fate 
of all religious houſes. 

When the abbey was in its proſperity, there was a chapel at 
every one of the five gates, and the town abounded with chapels 
and oratoriee. But at this time there are only two churches, 
which indeed are very beautiful and ſtately, and ſtand in the 
ſame church-yard ; the one dedicated to St. Mary, the other, 
built in the reign of Edward VI. 10 St. James. The church of 

| | | St. Mary 
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:- Marv has on the North ſide of the altar (to which we ap- 
—— by a fine aſcent of fix ſteps) the tomb of Mary, queen 
ot France, : ſiſter of Henry VIII. and wife of Charles Brandon, 
duke of Suffolk. There are other handſome monuments in this 
Ts other moſt remarkable public buildings are the abbey- 

ate, which is ſtill a fine monument of what the abbey once 
5 the guildhall; the wool-hall; the ſhire-houſe; the 
market-croſs; and the grammar-ſchool, endowed by king 

ard VI. ö 

way + ſome labourers were breaking up part of the ground in 
St. Mary's, on the 20th of February 1772, they diſcovered a 
leaden coffin, which, on examination, appeared to contain the 
remains of Thomas Beaufort, third ſon of John of Gaunt, duke 
of Lancaſter and ſon to king Edward III. The body was 
entire, the features and lincaments of the face quite perfect; 
the hair brown, intermixed with grey, and the nails on the 
fingers and toes complete. The body was about ſix feet in 
length ; and the face was covered with a maſk. In the coffin 
were ſeveral materials belonging to embalming; as alſo a 
fitver crucifix. —He died at | e re 
Henry VI. and was buried in this church, to which he was 
a benefactor. 3 i 

Little trade is carried on here, only ſpinning, by which moſt 
of the poor women are employed ; but the neighbouring gentry 
ſpend conſiderable ſums, which keep up the ſpirits of the people. 
The famous league between the barons, when they took up 
arms againſt kg John, was ſigned in this town, . which aſter- 


wards procured the great charter of privileges. There was a 


continual conteſt between the tou nſmen and monks, the latter 
having exerciſed great ſeverity to the former; and in the reign 
of Edward III. the inhabitants roſe in a body, and broke-open 
the gates of the abbey, carrying off all its valuable treaſures, 
charters, and books. They likewiſe took the abbot and monks 
riſoners, whom they obliged to ſign a charter, diſclaiming all 
pretenſions to authority over the townfmen. But for this the 
town was fined 60,000l. and ninetcen of the inhabitants hanged 
before the gate of the abbey. . 8 : 

In 1447 a parliament met here by order of Henry VI. and 
during the time it was ſitting, Humphrey, duke of Glouceſter, 
uncle to the king, was baſely murdered through the inſtigation 
of his baſtard brother, cardinal Beaufort. Another event we 
ſhall take notice of that happened in this town : Arundel Coke, 
eſq; a barriſter at law, had married the ſiſter of Edward Criſp, 
eſq; a gentleman of great fortune, but of a ſickly conſtitution. 
Coke knew that upon Criſp's death his eſtate would devolve 
on him by virtue of his marriage, and therefore he formed the 
horrid reſolution of murdering his brother. 

On Chriſtmas-day 1721, 
dine with him, and they ſpent the evening in a very ſocial 
manner. One Woodbourne, a labourer, having been ſeduced 
and bribed for that purpoſe, waited in the church-yard through 
which Criſp was to paſs on his return home; and having 
received a ſignal from Coke, who had ſlipt out ſome time before 
the other, Criſp was in a moment e . down, and terribly 
cut and mangled with a hedge-bill. As ſoon as they thought 
he was dead, they ſeparated, and Coke went home to his own 
houſe ; but how great was his ſurpriſe, when foon after he ſaw 
Mr. Criſp, whom he believed to have been murdered, come 
into the parlour all over bloody. Criſp took no notice of the 
affair for ſome days; but afterwards told it to a gentleman, who 


cauſed both of them to be apprehended, when Woodbourne | 


-confeſſed the whole. 


Their trial came on before lord chief juſtice King at St. | 


Edmundſbury, and being found guilty, they received ſentence 
of death. But the moſt remarkable thing was, that being the 
firſt perſons who had been tried on the Coventry-Act, Coke 
urged in arreſt of judgment, that their crime did not come 
within the meaning, or even words of the ſtatute, as they went 
out with an intention to murder, and not to maim or deface. 
Perhaps no perſon ever heard ſuch a plea before, and made too 
by a perſon who had been brought up to the law! Lord 
King juſtly obſerved, that it was the weakeſt piece of ſophiſtry 
he had ever heard urged, and that it the ſpirit of the law had 
not been brought in to aſſiſt the letter, it would have been a 
perverting of juſtice, and a diſhonour to the nation. It was 
expected that preat multitudes of people would allemble to fee 
the criminals ſuffer, for which reaſon Coke was executed about 


four o'clock in the morning, and Woodbourne at the uſual 
time. Mr. Criſp lived many years after. 
St. Edmundſbury is « 


twelve capital burgeſſes, and twenty- four common-council- men. 
Here is a weckly market on Wedneſ. 


| days, and two fairs, one 
on September 21, that continues three weeks, ſomctimes 


longer, on account of the number of nobility and gentry who 
reſort thereto ; and another fair on the za of December, which 
continues three _ for horſes, butter, and cheeſe. 10 this 
town, beſides the churches, are one Preſbyterian, one Indepen- 
dent, and one Quakers meeting. i E 

Eufton-Hall, near Bury, belongs to the duke of Grafton 
and is a very elegant building. The parks are laid out with 
great taſte and ingenuity. ere are ſome other fine ſeats in 
the ſame e belonging to prixate gentlemen; the 


Coke invited his brother-in-law to 


governed by an alderman, recorder, 


ſt-Greenwich, in the reign of 


th. 


| hoſpital, where not only aged Þ 
and lunatics, are ſupported. 


principal of theſe arc Livermere ; and near it is Ampton : the 
one belonging to Mr. Lee, and the other to Mr. 8 
who have been at a conliderable expence in adorning the rooms 
in their houſes with the moſt elegant furniture, and their gardens 
are laid out in the moſt beautiful manner. 

Irswic is diſtant from London ſixty- nine miles, and twelve 
from Harwich, upan the edge of the river Orwell, which, 
taking a ſhort turn to the Weſt, the town forms there a kind 
of ſemicircle upon the bank of the river. 
molt conſiderable mercantile towns in Suffolk, and ſo populous, 
that it had twenty-one pariſh-churches; but that number is 
now reduced to twelve, and the trade decreaſes daily, which 
is the more to be lamented, as its ſituation on the river Orwell 
enables ſhips of 500 tons burden to come up to the harbour. 
It 1s ſuppoſed to be the moſt convenient port in Britain for 
fitting out ſhips for the Greenland-fiſhery, and the moſt com- 
modious, both for their reception and the bolling of the blubber, 
it being very remote from any of the public roads, where the 


ſmell might become offenſive: but with all theſe advantages It 


is daily neglected, and trade in general much on. the decline. 
The tituation of this town is both extremely agreeable and 
romantic; for, as you approach its borders on the road from 
Yarmouth, it. ſeems to ſtand in a valley; but from the old 
London road it is viewed as built on the aſcent of a hill, and 
appears with every advantage that can be expected. In the 
reign of Henry II. a priory of black canons was founded near 
the church of the Holy Trinity; but at the diſſolution it had 


not above 881. for its annual ſupport. In the ſame reign, one 


Lacy, a baron, founded a priory of Auguſtine monks, which, 
when the ſmaller monaſteries were ſuppreſſed, cardinal Wolſey, 


a native of this town, turned into a ſecular college, where 


youth were to be inſtructed 1n grammar, and from thence ſent 
to finiſh their ſtudies in Chriſt-Church, Oxford; but when the 
cardinal was attainted, this foundation was diſſolved. In the 
reign of king John, an hoſpital was founded here for lepers, 
which afterwards received conſiderable benefactions. Henry 
de Maneſby tounded a convent for black friars in the reign 
of Henry III. and in the reign of his fon Edward I. tir 
Robert Tiptot founded both a church and convent for the 
friars minors. _ 5 . 5 | 

From theſe, and many other particulars, Ipſwich appears to 
have been a place of great antiquity ; and when the perſecuted 


Proteſtants ſettled in England, the woollen manufaQtory was 
| eſtabliſhed and carried on with great ſucceſs, by which vaſt 


numbers of poor people were employed, and large fortunes 
acquired. At prelent it 1s both populous and well built; its 
decay of trade having brought many genteel people to reſide 


in it, on account of the healthineſs of the place, and cheapneſs 


of proviſions, having the beſt market of any other town in the 
county. The place where this is held, is a large open ſquare, 
and in it is a croſs of curious workmanſhip, where the friars 
uſed to deliver their diſcourſes to the people. 
where the butchers kill their meat are well contrived, and were 


firſt erected in the reign of queen Elizabeth, whoſe ſole deſire 


was to promote the honour and intereſt of her people. The 
market for butter, poultry, fiſh, and all forts of country provi- 
ſions, is behind the ſhambles, and kept extremely clean; an 
article of c Omy too much neglected in other parts. | 

The town-hall is a large ſpacious edifice, and there is a noble 
erſons, but poor young children 
he houſe of correction, for diſ- 
orderly perſons, ſtands near the hoſpital; and there is an excel- 
lent free-ſchool, with a well-choſen library of claſſical and other 
authors. | | 


It is remarkable, that at low water the harbour is almoſt dry, 
although the tide riſes to a conſiderable heighth, which induced 


Charles II. to ſay to the duke of Buckingham, that it was a 
town without inhabitants, a river without water, ſtreets without 


names, and the aſſes wore boots: becauſe, inſtead of ſtreets, 
the town is divided into wards, and that when the bowling- 


green was rolled by aſſes, boots were put on the legs of thoſe 
animals, to prevent their making an impreſſion on the ground. 

There are ſeveral meetings for Proteſtant Diſſenters, which, 
as well as the churches, are ſo full on Sundays, that it is not fo 
depopulated as is commonly imagined. | 

In the reign of Charles II. it was ſerved with a quo warrants, 
and its charters having been delivered up, the king granted a 
new one, by which they are governed by two bailiffs, a recorder, 
twelve aſſiſtants, called portmen, two coroners, a town-glerk, 
and twenty-four common-council-men. It enjoys many privi- 
leges, as appears from the record of an ancient trial in the reign 
of Edward III. when it was determined that they had the ſole 
right of al duties paid on goods coming into the harbour of 


Harwich in Eſſex, as well as many other towns on the coaſt. 


No freeman is obliged to ſerve on juries out of the town, nor 
can any of them be compelled to diſcharge the duties of count 
offices, except that of ſheriff. They have alſo a right to pals 
fines and recoveries, without applying to the court of Common- 
Pleas, and to affix the aſſize of bread, wine, and other ſorts of 
provitions. All crimes, from high treaſon to a ſimple miſ- 
demeanor, were likewiſe to be tried in their courts ; but ſince 
judges have been appointed to hold circuits twice in the year, 
that cuſtom has been diſuſed. Beſides the public foundations 

already 
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already mentioned, they have ſeveral alms-houſes, two charity- 
ſchools for boys, and one for girls, together with a fund for the 
__ of clergymen's widows. 

he country round Ipſwich, as are all the counties fo near 
the coaſt, is chiefly applied to corn, of which a very great 
quantity is continually ſhipped off for London; and ſometimes 


they load corn here for Holland, eſpecially if the market abroad 


is encouraging. 

There is a great deal of good company in this town; and 
though here are not ſo many of the gentry as at Bury, yet it has 
more than any other town in the county. 

Thomas Fonnereau, elq; member of parliament for Ald- 
borough, has a tine ſeat and park adjoining to this town ; the 
houſe indeed is built in the ancient taſte, but very commodious ; 
it is called Chriit-Church, and was a priory, or religious houſe, 
in former times. The green and 1 are a great addition to 


the pleaſantneſs of this town, the inhabitants being allowed to 


divert themſelves there with walking, bowling, &c. 

In this park are ſome of the molt beautiful deer in the king- 
dom; they are of a fine white colour ſpotted with black, like 
harlequin dogs, with bald faces: theſe, intermixed with fallow 
deer, make a fine variety. | 


Ipſwich has five market-days weekly; Tueſday and Thurſday } 
Friday for fiſh ; and Satur- | 
It has alſo five annual fairs; 


for butchers meat ; Wedneſday and 
day for all forts of proviſions. 
one on April 23, one on May 7 and 8, one on July 25, one on 
the 11th and 12th of Auguſt for cattle, and the fifth on Sep- 
tember 14 for lambs, and has alſo a very conſiderable one 19 
butter and cheeſe, to which the whole country round reſort, to 
furniſh themſelves with winter ſtores; as do alſo many of the 


London dealers in thoſe commodities, who, however, are not | 


ſuffered to buy till after the firſt three days of the fair. 
M1iLDeEn-HALL, about ten miles North-Weſt from Bury, 
is ſituate on the river Lark; it is a town of very extenſive limits, 
pleaſant and well-built, and has a fine church and lofty ſteeple. 
It has a plentiful Friday market, and a very conſiderable annual 
fair, which laſts four days. A little North of the church 1s the 
manſion-houſe formerly the ſeat of fir Thomas Hanmer, bart. 
who, in the reign of queen Anne, was ſpeaker of -the houſe of 
commons, and now of fir Thomas Charles Bunbury, bart. 


In the year 1507, a great part of this town was conſumed | 


by fire. 


From Thetford we croſſed the Ouſe to BRAN DON, Elias 


from London ſeventy-eight miles, which gives the title of an 


Engliſh duke to the duke of Hamilton of Scotland. This is a | 


well-built town, and has a good church belonging to it. It 5 


a lord-mayor to London, A. D. 1445, to wit, fir Simon Eyre, | 
draper, who built Leadenhall for the uſe of the city, and left 


5000 marks, a very great ſum in thoſe days, to charitable uſes. 
Brandon has loſt its market, but ſtands conveniently upon the 
Ouſe, over which it has a bridge, and a terry to convey goods 
to and from the Ifle of Ely. | 
Near this place the marſhy grounds, commonly called th 
Fenns, begin; and there is a village named DowNHAM, which 
Hollingſhed has mentioned in his chronicle, where, in 1566, 
twenty-ſeven fiſhes of a large ſize were thrown on ſhore, moſt 
of which were upwards of twenty feet long. As the Engliſh 
in that age knew but little of the Northern ſeas, we may ſuppoſe 
that theſe were a ſmaller ſpecies of whales, as we have teen 


tome of thoſe creatures not exceeding twenty feet in length. 


This village is likewiſe called Sandy-Downham, from an acci- 


dent that happened here in 1668, and is recorded in the farit | 


volume of the philofophical tranſactions. Mr. Wright, a gen- 


tleman who lived near this place, in a letter to the Royal 


Socicty, ſays, that a ſand-flood happened during an inundation 
of the river, which almoſt overflowed the whole place, beſides 
covering above 200 acres of corn land. It continued to increaſe 
for ſeveral years, and many endeayours were uſed to ſtop its 


progreſs, and at laſt happily effected; though not till it had 


deſtroyed ſeveral houſes, and done conſiderable damage to the | 


country people. 
IxwoRTH, near ſeventy-nine miles from London, on a road 


leading from St. Edmundſbury to Norfolk, is a place of con- 


ſiderable antiquity ; its name being ſuppoſed to be partly Britiſh, 


although a Saxon termination has been added to it ſince. Many | 


Roman coins have been dug up near this place, and in the 
firſt year of the reign of Henry I. a priory was founded here for 
monks of the order of St. Auguſtine, which remained till the 
eneral diſſolution ; but every part of it is totally demoliſhed. 
The town is very pleaſantly ſituated, and alſo a great tho- 
roughfare ; but the houſes are low and meanly built, and 
the {treets dirty and ill paved. It has ſtill a weekly market on 
Fridays. 

STow-MARKET is a pretty little town, with a fine church, 
and one of the beſt ſpires in the county. It belonged formerly 
to the abbey of St. Oſyth in Eſſex, but has ſince paſſed through 
ſeveral hands. Many of the poorer ſort of people are 9 
here in the manufacturing of ſtuffs and other goods for the 
dealers in Norwich ; ſo that the whole place has the appearance 
of induſtry and plenty. It has a weekly market on I hurſdays, 
and is diſtant from London ſeventy-five miles. There were two 
religious foundations near Stow-Market, the firſt at a place 


called Creeting St. Olive, and the other at a village called 
3 


— 


* 


un 


0 — 


caſtle, built long before the 


—— 


Creeting St. Mary; but as they were both ſubject to foreign 
monaſteries of the Benedictine order, they were diſſolved in the 
beginning of the reign of Henry VI. along with the other alien 
priories. 

Couns is a village where, in the reign of Richard I. a 
nunnery was founded by Theobald de Valoins, who endowed. 
it with ſeveral lands for its ſupport, as appears by its valuation 
at the diſſolution, when its annual revenues amounted to 
180l. 12s. 3d. In the reign of Edward III. Matilda, counteſs 


Jof Uliter, founded a ſecular chauntry at this place; but the prieſts 


ſoon after removed from it, and it was turned into a nunnery, 
which remained till the general diffolution ; although at preſent 
none of 1ts ruins are viſible, yet the people {till ſhew the place 
where it ſtood, 

NEEDHAM, ſeventy-three miles from London, and nine 
miles North-Weſt from Ipſwich, is a thoroughfare town, tole- 
rably well built. It was formerly a town of conſiderable trade 
in the manufactory of coarſe woollen cloth, which brought 
conſiderable ſums annually to the place; but it is now fo much 
decayed, that the inhabitants of the neighbuuring places have 
a proverbial expreſſion when a perſon 1s-thoughtleſs and extra- 
vagant: they ſay, Ile is on the high road to Needham.” 
However, the town has ſome conitderable dealers in it ; many 
of the houſes are neat, nor does it bear ſuch an appearance of 
poverty as the proverb would ſeem to indicate. It has a weekly 
market on Wedneſdays. 

Orrro hath the ruins of a caVe, ſaid to have been built 
by Offa, king of Mercia, but of this we have not any certain 
authority. There was an ancient priory founded in the reign 
of William Rufus, at a village called Blakeney ; but bein 
ſubject to a foreign monaſtery, it was diſſolved in the reign 4 
Henry VI. | | | 

BRETENHAM is a village where are ſeen the remains of a 
Roman camp, and it is ſuppoſed they had a itation here, which 
ſome think was the Combretonium of Antoninus, though Horlley 
believes it to have been at a different part of the itland. . 

BIIDTRTON, vulgarly called BIIs rox, is a poor place, 


although it was formerly a town of conſiderable trade for the 


manufactory of woollen cloth, but proper encouragement har- 
ing been withdrawn, it is now fallen to decay. It had fome 
{mall religious foundations, but at preſent has only the pariſh 
church remaining, which is a venerable Gothic ſtructure, well 
fitted up for divine ſervice, It has a poor weekly market on 
Wedneſdays, and is diſtant from London ſixty-ſeven miles. 
There were ſeveral ſmall priories in the neighbourhood of this 
place, particularly at BRiss kT, where, in the reign of Henry I. 
Ralph Fitz Brian founded a convent for Auguſline monks; and, 
at another village called BETiSFORD, there was an hoſpital for 
the knights templars. | 

MENDLESHAM is a decayed place, but the country around 
it extremely pleaſant, and well cultivated : it has nv buildings 
of any note, except the church, which is a large, venerable, 
Gothic ſtructure. It has a poor weekly market on Tueſdays, 
and is diftant from London eighty-two miles. In the reign of 
Henry III. Roger Fitz Oſbert founded and endowed a convent 
for black monks, Which remained till the general diſſolution, 
but none of its ruins are now to be ſeen. | | 

BuDDESDALE, or, as it is called, BoTEsDALE, is a lo 
irregular town, but at preſent a great thoroughfare on the =» 
leading to Yarmouth, though the houſes are low, mean, andill 


built. Sir Nicholas Bacon, lord-keeper, in the reign of queen 


Elizabeth, founded a free grammar-ſchool in this town, and 
the maſter and uſher muſt have ſtudied in. Bennet-College, 
Cambridge, where the fame worthy perſon founded ſcholarſhips 
for the youth educated at this ſchool. There are ſome remains 
of a ſmall chauntry near the ſchools, where prieſts were em- 
ployed to ſay maſs daily for the repoſe of the ſonls of John 
Sheriff and his wife. There is a weckly market on Thurldays, 
and the diſtance from London is eighty-feven miles. | 

Ev is a place of conſiderable antiquity, as appears from the 
ruins of a caſtle built by Robert de Mallet, a Norman baron, 
ſoon after the conqueſt. The church is a noble Gothic ſtruc- 
ture, but the houſes in the town are extremely mean, and the 
ſtreets ill paved, ſo that it is but a poor place. King John 
granted it a charter of incorporation, containing many valuable 
privileges, but moſt of theſe have been taken away. It has 
ſent members to parliament ever ſince the original ſummonſes, 
who are choſen by all the freemen. The government is veſted 
in two bailiffs, a recorder, ten burgeſſes, called afliftants, and 
twenty-four common-council-men. The weekly market is on 
Saturdays, and the diſtance from London ninety miles. 

There are ſtill viſible, at a little diſtance from the town, the 
ruins of a BenediQtine priory, built ſoon after the Norman 
conqueſt, and made ſubject to a foreign monaſtery ; but its 
privileges were enlarged by Richard II. who made it free, and 
it remained till the general diſſolution, when its annual revenues 
amounted to 1611. 

WIXGFIELD has ſtill great part of the walls of an ancient 
orman conqueſt: it appears, 
from what is now ſtanding, to have been both a ſtrong and 


| magnificent ſtructure. The pariſh church of this village was 


collegiate before the reformation ; but at preſent it ſerves for the 
uſe of the pariſhioners, 
Hox0Ng 
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HoxoON, on the river Wavency, and the North ſide of Eye, 
in the road to Horleſton, is the place where the Danes nmrdered 
Edmund, king of the Eaſt-Angles, or Saxons, though Ou 
lav, it was in another place. There was, however, a 0 ape] 
built here in commemoration of that barbarous act, aud it wa: 
afterwards made a convent, ſubject to the abbey of Norwich. 


| _ 1 
In the reign of Henry I. one Manaſſes, a powerful Norman 


baron, founded a convent for nuns of the Benedictine order, 
at a village called Redlingfield, which remained till the 
Jiffolution of religious houles and at another village called 
Wickham-Skeyth, Robert de Saleo Villa founded a priory 
in the reign of kin Stephen but the monks were ſoon after 
removed to Colcheſter. | 
DzBENHAM, the next market-town we viſited, is ſo called 
from the Deben, a ſmall ſtream that runs through it. 'The 
Gtuation is plcaſant on the fide of an hill, but the roads near it 
are extremely bad, and the houſes in general mean, ſo that it 
is but little frequented. The church is a handſome ſtructure, 
and ncar it is 2 charity-ſchool well endowed. It has a weekly 
market on Fridays, and 1s diſtant from London eighty-three 
25; | 
inns M, eighty-ſeven miles from London, and ſitu- 
ated North-Weſt of Aldborough, is a large town, well-built, 
near the head of the river Ore; it has a ſpacious market-place, 


and the church, built of black flint, is a very ſtately and noble 


edifice, wherein ſeveral of the Mowbrays, dukes of Norfolk, 
lic buried. "The caſtle is a fine piece of antiquity, being a large, 
beautiful, and ſtrong building, and contains within the Walls 
now {tanding an acre, one rood, eleven perches, and was for- 
merly much larger. Its walls are forty-four feet high, very 


thick, and pretty entire; and it has thirteen towers, tourtcen | 


ect higher than the walls, two of which are watch-towers. 
It was both by art and nature formerly very ſtrong. | here 
are two good alms-houſes, and a free-ſchool, founded by tir 
Robert Hitcham (who is interred in the church) for forty poor 


bovs, who are taught to read, write, and caſt accounts; and 


10l. is given to ſettle each of them apprentice. This gentleman | 


bought of the duke oi Norfolk the caſtle, manor, &c. and gave 


them to Pembroke-Hall, in Cambridge, which has now a book 


of this noble family's houſe-keeping, like that of Percy's, pub- 
liſhed by Dr. Percy. 


when the lady Jane was preclaimed queen by the Northumber- 
land faction. | | | 


SIBTON 1s a village where, in the reign of Stephen, William 


a Cheney founded an abbey for monks of the Ciſtertian order, 
which ſeems to have been well endowed, as its annual revenues, 
at the diſſolution, amounted to 259l. 15s. 7d. There was an 
hoſpital for ſick perſons near the gate of this convent, but no 
remains of either are left. s 

EARL SOHAM Is a village where the Howards had formerly 
a ſeat, which is ſtill remaining, encompaſſed with an old wall, 
and a deep moat, but it has lince paſſed into different hands. 
This village had formerly a weekly market, but it has been long 
{ince diſuſed. | | 

WooDBRIDGE, ſeventy-ſix miles from London, is fo called 
from a wooden bridge, built in former times, to open a com- 
munication between that place and the road leading to London. 
It is a market-town, ſituated on the river Deben, about eleven 
miles from the ſea. This river being navigable to the town for 
ſhips of coniiderable burden, it drives a pretty good trade with 
Holland, Newcaſtle, and London ; and has patſage-hoys, that 
£0 to and return from London weekly. 


ack-cloth, and now in rehning ſalt. It has a fine church with 


a ſteeple. The ſhire-hall is an handſome pile of building, where | 


the quarter-ſcflions for this part of the county are held, and 
under it is the corn-croſs. One ſtreet in it, called Stone-Street, 
is well-built and paved; but the reſt are dirty. The market- 
lace is alſo well enough built; but the reſt of the town is mean. 
he quays and warehouſes arc very commodious; and here is a 
grammar-ſchool, and an alms-houſe erected in 1587 by Thomas 
Seckford, maſter of the requeſts, for thirteen men and three 
women, which is well endowed. It has a pretty good market 
on Wedneſdays, and two annual fairs. 
REUDLESHAM, a ſmall village near Woodbridge, 
place of conſiderable | 0 
had a country-houſe, 


is a 
antiquity, where the Eaſt-Saxon kings 
j or rather palace; becauſe it is faid by ſome 
ancient authors, that it was here that their king was converted 
to the Chriſtian faith. Before the reformation there was a ſmall 
priory of Augultine canons, at a village called Alen{borne, near 
Woodbridge, which continued till the general diſſolution, but 
none of its remains are now to be ſeen. There was likewiſe 
- priory of black monks at a village called Letheringham, 
ounded by William de Bodeville, a - oe baron, and made 
ſubjec to one of the convents at I pſwich; but it is now totally 
demoliſhed. | 
Nacron is a village where the late admiral Vernon reſided, 
and his nephew lord Orwell has ſince built a fine houſe, encloſed 
with a wall, from which there is a fine proſpect both of Orwell- 
aven, and the neighbouring country. 

E VINGTON, another village near the hay 
for vaſt quantities of petrified ſhells, 
under the ſurface of the ground, 
quantities, and being beat to duſt, are 


No. g. 


en, 1s remarkable 
which are found five feet 
They are dug up in great 
uled as manure for the land. 


To this caſtle queen Mary I. retired, 


It, traded formerly in 


— 


TRI ATI Sr. MARTINS is another ſmall village in this part 
of the country, and noted for being the favorrite reſidence of the 
brave adiniral Cavendifh. 

WarLrtoy, the laſt village in this peninſila, is remarkable 
fur an ancient caſtle, which was built a little atter the conqueſt, 
by one of the earls of Norfolk; but in the reign of Henry II. 
it was demoliſhed, becauſe the proprietor had joined in rebellion 
with the earl of Leiceſter, who irs at this place with an 
army of Flemings. In 1740, part of the walls of this caſtle 
were diſcovered, and by its ſituation on a riling ground, appears 
to have been a place of conſiderable ſtrength. 

BUTLEy contains ſtill the remains of an ancient priory, founded 
by Ranulph de Glanvile, grand juſticiary in the reign of Henry 
II. who firſt wrote a treatiſe on the laws of this country. This 
priory received conſiderable beneſactions; but in the reign of 
Henry VIII. cardinal Wolſey obtained a grant of it for the uſe 
of Chriit-Church-College, Oxford. The remaining part of 
this priory has been lately repaired, and is at preſent the ſeat of 


| a private gentleman. 


ORFORD, eighty-eight miles from London, and three from 
Aldborough, lies pleaſantly feated in a valley, on the North- 
Welt fide of the river Orc, whence it had its name. It was 
formerly a place of good account, having a ſtrong caſtle of red- 
diſh ſtone for its defence, of which, and of a Benedictine nun— 
nery near the quay, are ſtill to be ſeen conſiderable ruins. - The 
fea has fo much withdrawn itſelf from this town, that it is 
robbed of its chief advantage, and dcierves not the name of an 
harbour. Ihe town is mean, and no one contends for an intereſt 
in it, but ſuch as want to make themſelves a merit in the choice 
of the two members it returns to parliament. It is a town 
corporate, and is governed by a mayor, eighteen portmen, and 
twelve burgeſles ; it has alſo a ſmall Monday market, and an 
annual fair. It had the honour to give title of earl to the brave 


admiral Ruſſel, Which, after being many years extinct, was 


revived in the perſon of fir Robert Walpole, whoſe grandion 
now enjoys it. 

On a promontory, called Orfordneſs, a light-houſe has been 
erected to give notice to the ſhips to avoid ſteering too near the 
coaſt ; and we are told by Hollingſhed, that in the reign of 
Henry I. a ſea-monſter was taken here, reſembling a human 
body in ſhape, but after being brought on thore by the fiſher- 
men, it clcaped again to the fea, and was not any more heard 
of. This part of the coaſt is noted for the annual rendezvous 


of the ſwallows, who meet in great bodies, towards the latter- 


end of the ſummer, when they wait ſome days for a Northerl 
wind, and then ſet off all at once, for ſome more Southerly 
climate, from whence they return in the ſpring, and diſperſe 
themſelves all over the kingdom. — How infinite muſt be the 
wiſdom of that God who has implanted in the leaſt of all his 
creatures a principle of ſelf-preſervation, and whoſe bountiful 
Providence provides for the meaneſt inſect in the univerſe! 
About three miles from Orford ſtands 85 

ALDBOROUGH, nincty-three miles and a half from London, 
a town very pleaſantly ſituated. It has two ſtreets, each near a 
mile long : but its breadth, which was more conſiderable for- 
merly, is not proportionable, and the fea has of late years ſwal- 
lowed up one whole ſtreet. The town, though meanly built, 
is clean, and well inhabited, chiefly by ſeafaring people. The 
ſea waſhes the Eaſt fide of it, and the river Ald runs not tar 
from the South-End of it, affording a good quay. In the adja- 
cent ſeas, ſprats, foals, and lobſters, are caught in abundance. 
The town trades to Newcaſtle for coals ; and from hence corn 
is exported. The manor of Aldborough, as alſo the manor of 
Scots and Taſkards in the neighbourhood, formerly belonged 
to the monaſtery of Snape, and were firſt granted, with that 
monaſtery, to cardinal Wolſey, and ſoon after to Thomas, duke 
of Norfolk. Aldborough is pretty well ſituated for ſtrength, 
and has ſeveral pieces of cannon for its defence. The church, 
which is a good edifice, ſtands on an hill, a little Weſt of the 
town. It is a town corporate, governed by two bailiffs, ten 
capital burgeſſes, and twenty-four inferior officers ; ſends two 
members to parliament, and has a weekly inarket on Saturdays. 

PAKHAM is a village where, in 1734, a human ſkeleton was 
dug up, together with the head of a ſpear, which probably had 
belonged to one ef the Danes, who often landed on this part of 
the coaſt. | 

SNAPE. is a ſinall place, where in the reign of Henry II. a 
monaſtery for black monks was founded, and made lubject to 
the mitred abbey at Colcheſter. In latter time it became 
independent on condition of paying halt a mark yearly, as an 
acknowledgement only, that the abbot of Colcheſter might vitt 
it twice in the year, and ſtay four days, when the monks were 
obliged to find proviſion for him and twelve men ſervants with 
their horſes. This was one of the convents which cardinal 
Wolſcy procured a grant of, for the uſe of Chriſt-Church- 
College, in Oxford. 

SAXMUXNDHAM is a poor mean town, although it has pro- 
bably been of more repute in ancient times, for we read of a 
collegiate chauntry being founded here in the firſt year ot 
Edward II. but none of its ruins are now to be fcen, nor 
does the town contain any thing worth notice, The weekly 
market is cn Thurſdays, and the diſtance trom London eighty- 
nine miles. = 
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8 TuT NEW and COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


Let1sToON formerly had an abbey founded in the reign of Henry 
II. for canons of the Premonſtratenſian order; but the ſituation 
being unhealthy, another was erected at ſome diſtance from it, 
which remained till the general diſſolution, when its annual re- 
venues amounted to I811. 178. 1d. 

Duxw1CH lies on the coaſt of Suffolk, and is ninety-nine miles 
from London, it 1s a town of great antiquity, and ſuppoſed to have 
been a Roman ſtation. In 630, under the Eaſt-Saxon kings, it 
was an epiſcopal ſee, afterwards divided into two fees, viz. one 


at Dunwich, the other at North-Elmham ; but William the 


Conqueror transferred them firſt to Thetford, and after that to 
Norwich. 

We read in doomſday-book, that Dunwich paid to the kin 
fifty pounds annually, and 60,000 herrings ; but our readers mul 
remember, that in thoſe times a pound was what we call three 
pounds now, being exactly a pound weight of ſilver: from which 
we may learn that the town had becn very rich, as that was a 


conſiderable ſum at that time, when money was fo ſcarce in the 
kingdom. 


William of Newbury, who lived in the reign of Henry II. 


tells us, that it was a famous place, well ſtored with riches of all 
forts, and that it had a mint for coining of money; in the firit 
year of the reign of king John, the inhabitants paid that prince 
300 marks in ſilver, or in other words 6ool. according to our 
preſent manner of reckoning, for the privilege of having a char- 
ter of incorporation, which had been refuſed them by Richard I. 
who fined the inhabitants 1,060 marks for ſupplying the French 
with corn; from which circumſtance we may be aſſured that a 
great trade was then carried on by the people on this part of the 
coaſt. 

In the reign of Edward I. it received a ſummons to fend 
burgeſſes to parliament, which it has done ever ſince. We are 
not certainly informed at what time it began to decline, but it 
was doubtleſs in a gradual manner. Trade having been ne- 
glected, the place was deſerted of its inhabitants, and at preſent 


conlifts only of a few poor houſes, but very little better than 
' cottages. 


In former times it had many churches, monaſteries, and cha- 
pels, but they were long ſince totally demoliſhed. It is ſurpri- 


| ling to look back into the hiſtory of England, and conſider the 


difference between the ancient and preſent ſtate of this place. 
Many of its antiquities remained till the laſt century, but they 
are all ſwallowed up in the wrecks of time. 


A dreadful inundation of the ſea happened here, in December 


1740, when the wind blowing ſtrong from the North-Eaſt, a 
field worth 1col. annually, was laid under water, and although 


the ſea has ſince retired, yet the place is at preſent let for a meer 


trifle. "The government of this ancient town 1s veſted in two 
bailiffs and other inferior officers. It has a poor weekly market 
on Saturdays. | 1 

From Orfordneſs to Southwould, the coaſt lies due North; a 
bold ſhore and ſafe anchoring all the way. A little ro the South 
of the laſt mentioned place, the ſea breaking in upon the thore 
makes a creex, which when entered, ſpreading out, divides to 
Dunwich, Southwould, and Walderſwick. While Dunwich 
retained any trade, ſhe laboured inceſſantly, her very exiſtence 
depending upon it, to diſtreſs Southwould ; till, to end the diſpute, 
the latter was incorporated by Henry VII. 

SOUTHWOULD is a member of the port of Yarmouth; and 
Walberſwick, commonly written Walderſwick, is a creek to 
At preſcnt theſe places are but little regarded, 
but our poſterity will, from experience, diſcover, that a navigable 
river and good harbour deſerve to be purchaſed here, though at a 
conſiderable expence. | | | 

The bay before the town, anciently called from thence Soul- 
Bay, now commonly, though corruptly, Sole-Bay, was a frequent 
{tation of the royal navy during the Dutch wars, and is memo- 
rable for two famous ſea-fights, the former, June 3, 1665, and 
the latter, May, 28, 1672, both to the diſadvantage of the 
Dutch. | | 

This bay was formerly bounded by Eaſton-Neſs, ſo called, 
becauſe ſuppoſed to be the molt Eaſtern point of this coaſt, and 
another cape to the South-Eaſt of Dunwich ; but the ſea having 
removed theſe marks, it may now be faid to leave Covehith-Nets, 
with the Burnet, a fand lying before it, on the North, and 
Thorp-Neſs on the South, a very commodious road for thips, 
and juſtly famous for its fiſhery, particularly for foals, which in 
point of ſize and flavour, are not inferior to any caught upon the 
coaſt of this iſland. | 
The weekly market in this town is on Thurſday. 

BL1THBOROUGH, although at preſent only a village, yet in 
former times was a place of conſiderable repute, and ſaid to have 
been one of the reſidences of the Eaſt-Saxon kings. Many mer- 
chants of conſiderable fortunes had their houles here, but the har- 
bour not having been kept in proper repair, trade declined, ſo that 
at preſent it is a poor contemptible place. The church, however, 
is a ſtately Gothic edifice, and the ſeſſions for this diviſion of 
the county ate held in a neat hall erected for that purpole in this 
twwwn. 

Before the reformation there was a priory here, and in 1679 a 
dreadful hre broke out which conſumed the greateſt number of 
the houſes, and the inhabitants not thinking it worth their while 
to rebuild them, went and ſettled in other parts. There is a fair 


on the 29th of NING. 


mn 


for toys at this village on the 5th of Auguſt, but few people fre- 
uent it. 
: WALDERSTICK is a village of great antiquity, and in former 
times extremely populous, the inhabitants having carried on a 
conliderable trade in butter with the dealers in London. It had 
formerly a large Gothic church, but the place falling to decay, part 
of it was taken down in 1696, fo that at preſent the chancel only 
remains. 

RavyDoON is a village where there is a very ancient Gothic 
church, which from its architecture ſeems to have been built be- 
fore the ninth century, when the idolatrous worſhip of images 
was firſt introduced into this iſland. A priory of Cluniac monks 
was founded here in the reign of Henry II. which remained till 
the general diſſolution. There is ſome reaſon to think that there 
has been a wharf at this village in former times, but it has fallen 
- decay ſo many years ago, that no remains of it are now to be 

een. 


HALESWORTH, although of great antiquity, does not contain 


| any thing remarkable, except a very handſome church, and a 


well endowed charity-ſchool. The trade carried on is principally 
in the ſpinning of linen yarn, by which many of the poor wo- 
men are employed. 
diſtance from London 101 miles. 

RoMBOROUGH, near Haleſworth, is a village where a priory 
was founded in the reign of Henry I. for monks of the Benedic- 
tine order, but afterwards ſubjected to the mitred abbey of St. 
Mary's in York. | | | 

LowesSTOFF or LrosTor, diſtant from London 117 miles, is 


| a neat and conſiderable market-town, ſtanding near the ſea, 


where is a fort, which has been neglected for many years. In 
an excurſion to Newcaſtle, about five years ago, we touched at 
this place, where we law a {mall manufactory, for Engliſh china, 
and in our bill for dinner, a gooſe was charged eighteen-pence. 
It has been even of late years a place where proviſions were re- 
markably cheap. It is now well-built. The church which 
is ſituate near a mile on the Welt ſide of the town, is a good build- 
ing; but for the eaſe of its inhabitants, there is a chapel in the 
town, wherein divine ſervice is ſometimes performed. The Neſs 
below the North end of the town is the moſt Eaſtern point of 
land in Britain. Its principal trade is fiſhing for herrings and 
mackerel. It has a market weekly on Wedneſday, and two 
{mall fairs yearly ; the one on the iſt day of May, and the other 
Beſides the preſent chapel, here was 
formerly, at the South end of the town, a chapel called Good- 
croſs-Chapel, which hath been long ſince deſtroyed by the ſea. 
Thistown, having been part of the ancient demeſnes of the crown, 


hath a charter, and a town-ſeal ; but the greateſt privilege it now | 
enjoys from its charter, is, that of its inhabitants not ſerving on 


juries, either at the ſeſſions or aſſizes. 

The great ſir John Holt, one of the learnedeſt lawyers, and 
perhaps the moit upright judge, who ever preſided in the court 
of King's-Bench, lies buried in the church of this pariſh, where 
there is a handſume monument to his memory, with an in- 


{cription in Latin, a tranſlation of which we ſhall here preſent 
our readers with, out of reſpect to the memory of ſo worthy a + 


perſon. „ 

Sacred to the memory of ſir John Holt, knight, lord chief 
juſtice of the Lage- for the ſpace of twenty-one years 
ſucceſſively, and of the privy-council to king William, queen 
Mary, and Anne; a vigilant penetrating and intrepid aſſertor, 
vindicator, and guardian of the liberty and laws of England. 

« Rowland, his only brother and heir, erected this monument, 
as a teſtimony of the ſtrongeſt obligations. He departed this life 


the 5th of March in the year 1719. He was born the 3oth of 


December 1640.“ 


SOMERLY is a ſmall village near Loweſtoff, where there is 
an ancient feat that formerly belonged to the noble family of 
Fitzoſbourn, but is now the reſidence of a private gentleman. 

From this village we went to viſit Burgh-Caſtle, a place of 
great antiquity, aud allowed by all our littorians to have been 
built by the Romans, to prevent the Saxons from landing on the 
coaſt, who often committed great depredations, and murdered 
many of the inhabitants. Some remains of this caſtle are ſtill to 
be ſeen, and from the whole of its appearance, it mult have been 
a place of great {trength. The walls are of a prodigious thick- 
neſs, and a few of the towers are ſtill remaining, ee which 


we are enabled to form ſome notion of the genius of thoſe con- 


querors of the world. The Weſtern part of the wall is totally 
demolithed, but that on the Eaſt is ſtill ſtanding; it is 660 fect 
in length, and about ſeventeen feet high, the materials being flints 
and Roman bricks. Upon the whole it is one of the nobleſt 


monuments of Roman greatneſs now in this ifland, and remains 


a convincing proof, that Britain was conſidered as one of their 


moſt valuable acquiſitions. | 
We returned from theſe excurſions to Southwould, in order to 
proceed on our journey. This town in particular, and fo at all 
the tuwns on this coalt, from Orfordnels to Yarmouth, is the 
ordinary place where our ſummer friends the {wallows firſt land, 
when they come to viſit us; and here they may be {aid to begin 
their voyage, when they go back into warmer clitnates, I was 
ſome years before at this place, about the beginning of October ; 
and, Jodging in an houſe that logked into the church-yard, ob- 
ſerved in the evening an unuſual multitude of ſwallows fitting on 
the 


The weekly market is on Tueſday, and the 
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the leads of the church, and covering the tops of ſeveral houſes 
round about. This led me to inquire what was the meaning of 
ſuch a prodigious multitude of ſwallows fitting there? 1 3 
anſwered, that this was the ſeaſon when the ſwallows, their fo 
failing here, began to leave us, and return to the country, whend- 
ever it be, from whence they came; and that, this being t e 
neareſt land to the oppotte coaſt, and the wind contrary, they 
were waiting for a gale, and might be faid to be wind-bound. 
This was more evident to me, when in the morning I found 
the wind had come about to the North-Weſt in the night, and 
there was not one ſwallow to be ſeen. ; 

Certain it is, that the ſwallows neither come hither merely for 
warm weather, nor retire merely from cold : they ( like the ſhoals 
of fith in the ſea) purſue their prey; being a voracious Creature, 


and feeding as they fly; for their food is the inſects, of which, 


in our ſummer evenings, in damp and moiſt places, the air is full; 
and, when cold weather comes in, and kills the infects, then ne- 
ceſſity compels the ſwallows to quit us, and follow their food to 
ſome other climate. It is a common ſaying, when the {ſwallows 
fiy low, that, “we ſhall have rain.“ he reaſon is, the atino- 


ſphere at that time being heavy, as it always mult be before rain, 


the inſets cannot fly ſo high as in a lighter atmoſphere; and the 


ſwallows naturally follow their prey in whatever region they find | 


bis paſſing and repaſſing of the ſwallows is obſerved no 
where ſo much as on this Eaſtern coaſt ; namely, from above 
Harwich to the Eaſt point of Norfolk, called Winterton- 
Neſs, North, which is oppoſite to Holland. . 

- This part of England is remarkable for being the firſt where 
the feeding and fattening of ſheep and other cattle with turnips 
was practiſed, which is made a very great part of the improve- 


ment of their lands to this day; and from whence the practice 


is ſpread over moſt of the Eaſt and South parts of England, to 
the very great enriching of the farmer, and increaſe of fat 
cattle. : : : 
For the ſupplies of the markets of London with poultry, in 
which theſe countries particularlx abound, they have within theſe 
fer vcars found it preRicable to make the geeſe travel on foot, 
and prodigious numbers are brought up to London in like droves 
from the furtheſt parts of Norfolk, even from the fen-country, 
about Lynn, Downham, Wiſbich, and the Waſhes ; as alto 


from all the Eaſt-ſide of Norfolk and Suffolk; and it is very fre- 


quent now to meet. 1009 or 2009 in a drove. They begin to 
drive them generally in Auguſt, when the harveſt is almoit over, 
that the geeſe may feed on the ſtubbles as they go. Thus they hold 
on to the end of October, when the roads begin to be tov tiff 
and deep for their broad feet, and ſhort legs, which makes it dif- 
ficult for them to march. | 

Beſides ſuch methods of driving theſe creatures on foot, they 
have invented a new kind of carriage, being carts formed on 
purpote, with four ſtories of ſtages, to put poultry in, one above 
another, whereby one cart will carry a very great number; and, 
tor the ſmoother going, they drive with two horſes abreaſt, thus 
quartering the road tor the eaſe of the poultry, and changing 
borſcs, they travel day and night ; fo that they bring the fowls 
leventy or eighty, or 100 miles, in two days and one night. The 
horſes are faſtened together by a piece of wood lying acroſs their 
backs, by which they are kept even together, and the driver tits 
on the top of the cart, as in the public carriages for the army, 


. — 3 


In this manner a vaſt number of turkey poults and chickens 
are carried to London every year, which yield a good price at 
market. | N | | 

In this part, which we call High-Suffolk, there are not ſo many 
families ot gentry, or nobility, as on the other {ide of the country: 
but it is oblerved, that, though their ſeats are not here, their 
eſtates are; and the pleaſure of Weſt-Suffolk is much of it ſup- 
ported by the wealth of High-Suffolk ; for the richneſs of the 
lands, and application of the people to all kinds of improvement, 
are ſcarce credible. The farmers alſo are fo conſiderable, and 
their farms and dairies ſo large, that it is frequent for a farmer to 
hare 1090l. ſtock upon his farm in cows only. i 

HErRiNG FIELD, near Burgh-Caitle, contained a convent 
founded in the reign of Henry ILL. for black canons, which re- 
mained till the general diſſolution. | 

FLIxTON is another v 
much about the ſame time 
Virgin Mary. It remain 
venues did not exceed 221, 


8 a Very populòus town, ſituated on the river Wave- 
— —— 
eee eee . Place in a thriving condition. c 
church is a noble Gothic ſtructure, with a fine ſtecple at ſome 
diſtance from it, and they have two tree-{chools, one of which 
was built and endowed by ſir John Leman, in the reign of James 
I: arid has ten ſcholarſhips for Emanue!-College in * 
re is a common belonging to the town, conſiſting of four- 
teen hundred acres of land; and in the reign of queen Elizabeth 
a charter was granted by that princeſs, empowering a certain 
number of the inhabitants to preſerve its privileges inviolate, and 
to judge in all diſputes concerning the rights of the people. 
d weekly market is on Saturdays, and they have three annual 
2 


illage, where a nunnery was erected 
with the former, and dedicated to the 
till the general diſlolution, but its re- 
er annum. 


| 


— 


clothed and educated gratis. 


fairs, viz. on Aſcenſion-Day, the 29th of June, and the 2d of 
October, being diſtant from London 108 miles. 

BuxGAY is lituated on the fame river with the former, and is 
a town of conſiderable antiquity, as appears from doomſday- book; 
and in the reign of king Stephen, a caſtle was built here by one 
of the earls of Norfolk, which was very ſtrong, as appears from an 
expreſſion uſed by Hugh Bigod, in the reign of Henry II. who 
having committed ſome cruelty to his vaſſals, the king was 


determined to bring him to juſtice, which, when he heard, he 
made anſwer : 


« Were I in my caſtle of Bungay, 
Upon the river Waveney, 
1 would not care tor the king of Cockney.” 


Great indeed muſt the power of thoſe barons have been, who 
could fet at defiance the regal authority | But, notwithſtanding 
the threats of this lawleſs though dignified ruffian, he was obliged 
to ſubmit to his ſovereign, and . 4 reſtitution to the perſons 
whom he had injured. A dreadful fire broke out in this town on 
the iſt day of March 1689, which raged ſo furiouſly, that almoſt 
the whole place was conſumed ; but it has been ſince built in a 
much better manner than before. It has two churches, one of 
which, dedicated tu St. Mary, is a noble Gothic ſtructure; and 
near 1t are the ruins of an ancient priory for monks of the Bene- 
dictine order, founded in the reign of Henry II. There was a 
nunnery founded in this town in the reign of Edward I. which 


remained till the general diſſolution, and it had a church dedicated 


to St. Thomas. Some remains of the caſtle are ſtill ſtanding, 
which ſthew it to have been a place of great ſtrength, and its 
ruins mult fill the mind of every frec-born ſubject with gratitude 
to thoſe princes, who, in a gradual progreſſive manner, aboliſhed 
the power of the great barons, and put the lives and liberties of 
the meaneſt ſubject on the ſame footing with the moſt dignified 
cer. 
: At preſent this town carries on a very extenſive trade, and is 
frequented by many capital dealers from Yarmouth, and other 
parts of Norfolk. They have an excellent free-ſchool, where 


many of the greateſt men in the kingdom have received their 


education, and it fends ſeveral ſcholars to Cambridge. 
The inhabitants of Bungay have the privilege of 
like thole of Beccles, which is almoſt encompailed by water; 


but it atfords excellent paſture for the cattle. The weekly 


market on Thurſdays is well ſupplied with all forts of neceſſary 
proviſions, and the diſtance from London 107 miles. 
In the neighbourhood of Bungay are the ruins of an ancient 


caſtle, at a village called Mettingham, built in the reign of 


S 
4 


Edward III. and a nunnery which remained till the general diſ- 


lolution. « | | 
NEYLaNxD has a good bridge over the Stour, which river is na- 
vigable up to the town. The place is built in a low ſituation, 


and is often ſubject to inundations; but the people carry on a 


conſiderable trade in the manufactory of bays, and other ſorts of 
woollen cloth, though tar inferior to what it uſed to be in for- 
mer times. | 8 

The ton does not contain any thing remarkable, only that it 
has two charity-ichools for the children of both ſexes, who are 
The weekly market is on Friday, 
and the diſtance from London fifty- ſeven miles. | 

STOKE-NEYLAND has a fine Gothic church, with a ſpire ſo 
high, that it can be ſeen in a clear day at the diſtance of twenty 
miles. Before the Norman conqueſt there was a monaſtery at 
this place, but it was diſſolved long before the reformation ; and, 
at preſent, none of its remains are to be ſeen, nor can the people 
tell preciſely the {pot where it ſtood. | | | 


HADLEIGH, ſituated on a {mall ftream called the Breton, is a 


place of contiderabie antiquity, as appears from Gorma, one of 
the Daniſh chiefs, who was baptized, and afterwards buried in 
its church. It was an ancient borough by preſcription, and after- 


wards received a charter of incorporation, which the inhabitants 


enjoyed till the reign of James II. when a writ of quo warrento 
was iſſued againſt them; and {tice that time they have obtained a 
renewal of their charter, 

In the reign of queen Mary, the reverend and pious Dr. 
Taylor was burut alive on a common in this pariſh ; and on the 
place where he ſuffered matyrdom was a itone with the fquowing 
inſcription, now totally defaced, | 


Anno 1555. 
Dr Taylor, for defending what was good, 
In this place thed his blood!“ 


The church in this town is a handſome edifice, and the buildings 
are extremely conyenient. It has a market on Mondays, and 1s 
diſtant from London ſeventy-ſix miles. | ; 

LAVENNAAM is pleaſantly ſituated on the top of an hill, and 
was formerly famous for its extenhlive trade in the manufactory 
of woollen cloth. The church is a venerable Gothic ſtructure, 
and ſtands in the middle of the town, having a ſteeple 137 feet 
high, wherein are a ring of {x bells. The infide of this church 
is decorated in as elegant a manner as is conſiſtent with Gothic 
architecture, and there are ſure pes in it that would do hunour* 
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tain account is left by whom it was built. 
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88 TE NEW AND COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


to the greateſt cathedral in the kingdom. Many of the windows 
Fre finely painted, and in one of the aiiles is the ſtatue of one Mr. 
Spring, an eminent clothicr, who was a great benefactor to the 
poor of the pariſh, and left 200!. for the ſupport of the church. 
At preſent the trade of Lavenham is on the decline, although the 
lace is populous z but they have {till a conſiderable manufacture 
in making ſhalloons, and other articles. The weekly market 
is on Tueſdays, and the diſtance from London ſixty-one miles. 
SUDBURY, the next place we viſited, was anciently called 
Southborough, and is pleaſantly ſituated on the river Stour, which 
is navigable up to the town, and of great benefit to the inhabitants. 
When Edward III. invited over ſome of the Flemings, this was 


the firſt place they ſettled in, and by them the woollen manufac- 


tory was firſt brought into England. 


he houſes are regular and well built, but the ſtreets are ex- 


tremely dirty. Simon Theobald, ſurnamed Sudbury, from this 
place where he was born, lies buried in this town ; but the monu- 
ment over his grave is moſtly defaced. There are three parith 


- Churches in this town, and before the reformation there were ſe— 


veral religious houſes, particularly a priory of Benedictine monks, 
ſubordinate to the abbey of Weſtminſter, and an hoſpital for poor 
people, founded in the reign of king John. "There was alſo a 
priory for canons of the order of St. Auguſtine, founded by Simon 


the archbiſhop ; but none of the remains of theſe ancient edi- 
fices are now to be ſeen. . 


Sudbury is an ancient corporation, governed by a mayor, re- 


corder, fix alderman, a common-council of twenty-four capital 
burgeſſes, a town-clerk, and other proper officers. It ſends two 
repreſentatives to parliament, who are elected by the freemen in 


| Hong The weekly market is on Saturdays, and the diſtance 


rom London fifty-four miles. | 
MELFORD is a pleaſant village near Sudbury, where there are 
ſome fine country ſeats. The church is a venerable Gothic ſtruc- 
ture, and had ſeveral chauntries, where the prieſts ſaid maſs 


for the dead, but they were ſoon diſſolved in the reign of Henry 


VIII. 


CAVENDISH is another pleaſant village near Sudbury, and me- 


morable for the murder of fir John Cavendith, lord chief juſtice 


of the court of King's-Bench, who was ſcized by the rebels in 
the reign of Richard II. under the command of John Ball and 
John Straw, and beheaded. | 
CLARE is pleaſantly ſituated on the river Stour near the borders 
of Eſſex, and a place of conſiderable antiquity, but now fallen to 
decay. The church is a large beautiful Gothic ſtructure; and 
near it are ſome of the remains of an ancient caſtle, but no cer- 


the church are ſome of the walls of a priory, diſſolved long before 
the reformation. In every other reſpect the town is a poor ill- 
built place; but it has a {mall manufactory of bays. In the reign 
of Henry III. Richard, earl of Clare, founded a priory in this 
town for prieſts of the Benedictine order; but it was diſſolved in 
the reign of Henry V. and its revenues given to the abbey of 
Weſtminſter. "The weekly market is on Fridays, and the diſ- 
tance from London fifty-five miles. | 

STOKE-CLARE is a village where there was a celebrated con- 
vent of Benedictine monks, endowed with large revenues, by 
Mortimer, earl of March, in the reign of Henry V. and after- 


wards converted into a collegiate church for a dean and canons. 
It remained till the general diſſolution, when its annual revenues 


amounted to 3241. 48. 1d. 

HAVERHILL 1s ſituated near the borders of Cambridgeſhire, 
and had formerly a market ; but it has been diſcontinued many 
years. The ruins of a caſtle and priory are ſtill to be ſcen near 
it, but by whom they were built is not certainly known. It has 
a good charity-ſchool, and is diſtant from London fifty-five 
miles. | | 


AN ACCOUNT OF CURIOUS PLANTS TO BE FOUND IN DIF- 
FERENT PARTS OF THIS COUNTY. 


Wild Sothernwood, or fine-leaved Mugwort ; Ahratanum cam- 
peſtre, C. B. found at a place called Eiden in Suffolk, twelve 
miles beyond Newmarket, | 

Yellow-berried Holly; Agrifalium baceis luleis; found at 
Whilton, in this county, not far from Buers. 

Woolly-Headed Thiſtle; Curduus tamenteſus corma fratrum, 
Park. found in great plenty near Clare in Suffolk, and other 
parts of the county. 

Fine-Leaved Baltard-Parſtey, with a ſmall purple flower; 
Cauculis tennifolia fliſcults ſubrebentibus, Hift. not. found amongſt 
the corn at Notley. 

Golden-Flowered Samphire ; Crithmum cryſanthemum, Park. 
found on the bank of the river, above Falbridge, at Malden in 
Eſſex. 

Spaniſh Catchfly ; Lychnrs viſcaſa 2 muſcsfo, C. B. found 
in and about the gravel-pits on the North tide of Newmarket 
town. 

Night-Flowering Campion; Lychnis nocliflora, Park. found 
among the corn about Saxmundhara, 

The Water-Aloe ; Aloe palu/tris, C. B. found in the lake in 
Loving-Land. 

Egngliſh Sea-Peas; Piſum marinum, Ger. found on the ſtone 


NF 


On the other {ide of 


* 


beach between Orford and Alburgh, called the Shingle, and elſe- 
where. | 

Long-Leaved Water-Hemlock ; Sium alterum oluſatri facie, 
Ger. found in the lake in Loving-Land. 

Knotted Trefoil, with round heads; Trifolum cum gi;meratis 
ad Caulium nados rotundis ; found in gravelly places about Sax- 
mundham. 

Hedge-Hog Trefoil, with rundles refembling a thin ſegment 
of a cone; Trillium cichleatum modivlts ſpinzſis; found on the 
ſea-bank of Ortord. 

Upright Specdwell, with divided leaves; Alfine folits hedera- 
ciis, ruta mids droifis, Lab. found at Mewell, between the two 
wind-mills and the Warren-Lodge. 

Common Roman Nettle ; Urtica Ramana, Ger. found at Al- 


burgh. 


Small mild white-flowered Stone-Cup ; Sedum minimum nos 


acre flire albs; found in the barren grounds between Yarmouth 


and Dunwich. 
BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF SUFFOLK. 


The Rev. Mr. James Boyce was born in Suffolk, 1560 ; his 
father was a country ciergy man, who inſtructed him in Latin 
and Greek ; after which he was ſent to St. John's-College, 
Cambridge, Where he became a great proficient in the Greek 
language, and cad public lectures in the univerſity. He entered 
wn into public orders, and ſucceeded his father in his vicarage, 
where ne diſcharged the paſtoral office conſiſtent with the duties 
of primitive Chritianity. Ne 


* 


When king James 1. directed that a new tranſlation of the 


Bible thould be made by the moſt learned men in the kingdom, 
Mr. Boyce was one of thoſe choſen from Cambridge to perform 
that arduous undertaking, and he went through ſeveral books of 


the New Teſtament with the greateſt applauſe, not ſinking into 


meanneſs on the one hand, nor ſtraining the ſenſæ to favour no- 
velties on the other. He was afterwards advanced to a preben- 
dary in the cathedral church of Ely, anddicd in 1643 of a putrid 
fever. | 5 | | 

The Rev. Mr. LAuRENCE EAcHARD was born in Suffolk 


ſome time in the laſt century, and educated in the univerſity of 


Cambridge. Whilſt very young he entered into holy orders, 
and became rector of Elkington in Lincolnſhire, where he reſi- 
ded above twenty years, applying himſelf chiefly to the ſtudy of 
the hiſtory and conſtitution of England. He likewiſe wrote a 
pretty epitome of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, from the birth of Chriſt 
to the time of Conitantine the Great, which is ſtill in very great 
eſteem. | | | 

In 1712 he was made a prebendary of Lincoln, archdeacon of 
Stow; and king George I. preſented him to the rich livings of 
Rendleſham and Alford in Suffolk, where he relided eight years 
in acontinual ill ſtate of health, He died at Lincoln in his way 
to Scarborough, for the benefit of the waters, in 1730. He trant- 
lated the ſix comedies of Terence, and three written by 
Plautus. | ; 


WILILIAu CLAGGET, a learned and pious divine, was born at 


St. Edmundſbury, on the 14th of September 1646, and inſtruc- 
ted in grammar-lcarning in the free-{chool of that town, from 


whence he was removed, and entered a {tudent at Emanuel-Col- 


lege, Cambridge, where he lived, till he took his degree of maiter 
of arts, and entered into holy orders. He became preacher in 
one of the churches, of St. Edmundſbury, but was ſoon choſen 
to preach before the honourable ſociety of Gray's-Inn, and 
chaplain in ordinary to Charles II. He was likewiſe choſen 
lecturer of St. Michael's Baſſiſhaw, London; but in 1688, being 
ſeized with the ſmall pox, he died of that diſtemper, at a time 
when the church was in great want of his aſſiſtance. After his 
death four volumes of his fermuns were publiſhed, which are 
well worthy of every Chriſtian's peruſal. 

RicHARDSON Pack, eſq; was born in this county, his fa- 
ther having ſerved the office of high ſheriff in 1697. He was 
educated in Merchant-Taylor's ſchool, London; and at the age 
of ſixteen, removed to St. John's-College, Oxford, where he 
finiſhed his ſtudies, and was entered in the Middle-Temple, 
London, his parents having deſigned him for the profeſſion of 
the law. Being of a ſprightly genius, and not fond of a ſeden- 
tary life, he turned his thoughts to the army, and procured the 
command of a company of foot in 1705. 

In this ſtation he continued ſeveral years, and was concerned 
in moſt of the engagements in Spain, under the command of ge- 
neral Stanhope and before the concluſion of the peace of Utrecht, 
he became acquainted with John, duke of Argyle, who pro- 
cured him a major's commiſſion in a regiment of dragoons, 
which was the higheſt preferment he ever obtained in the 
army. 

After the peace of Utrecht he continued with his regiment, 
and wrote many ingenious pieces, both in proſe and verſe, which 
have been ſince publiſhed in one volume; but being ordered to 
march into Scotland, he was ſeized with a fever at Aberdcen, 
where he died in 1728. 

Jonx BALE, bithop of Offory in Ireland, was born in Suffolk, 
and omg i up by ſome Carmelite friars, who ſent him to Jeſus- 
College, Oxford. When the reformation was beginning to break 
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priſoner upwards of ſix years. 


to be legate a latere. 
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RY land, he renounced the Roman-Catholic perſuaſion, 

pert Eng 10 have brought I great trouble, had he not 
5 Jed by lord Cromwell. Ds ; 

deze g Edward VI. promoted him to the biſhopric of Offory 

in Ireland, and, in March 1552, he was conſecrated by the 


archbiſhop of Dublin ; but underwent ſuch a variety of perſecu- | 


tions as are hardly to be met with in the life of any one perſon. 
Being a man of a meek obliging temper, many had a real eſteem 
for him, but his foes purſued him with the moſt unrelentin 

malice; and they would certainly have murdered him wit 

their own hands, had he not made his eſcape to Dublin, from 
whence he took ſhipping for England, but was drove on ſhore 
In the coaſt of Cornwall, and robbed of all his effects. He 
procured his paſſage in a ſhip failing for Dover, where he met 


with no better fate, for the captain of the veſſel put him aſhore 


in Holland, where he was thrown into priſon, and kept till he 
ſent to his friends in England for money to pay his rauſom, 
which was thirty pounds. 5 | 

During the reign of queen Mary he reſided at Baſil in Swit- 
zerland, and returned to England on the acceſſion of queen 
Flizabeth, but declined entering on his office, as a biſhop, 


contenting himſelf with being a prebendary of Canterbury. | 


He died in 1563. | 


THomas WOLSEY, the great favourite of Henry VIII. and 


the moſt magnificent prelate that ever lived in England, was 
the ſon of a butcher at Ipſwich, where he was born in 1471. 
He was ſent fo carly to the univerſity of Oxford, that before he 


was fourteen years of age, he took the degree of bachelor of | 


arts, being called by the ap wg Boy Bachelor. 
About this time 

and having taken his _— of maſter of arts, Thomas Grey, 
marquis of Dorſet, made him tutor to two of his ſons, and 
prelented him to the rectory of Lymington in Somerſctſhire, in 
He had not enjoyed his living above a tew months, 
when fir Amias Pawlet, a juſtice of the peace, committed 
Wolſey to the ſtocks for getting drunk, and making a diſturb- 
ance at a fair. But the knight had reaſon to repent of his 
raihnefs; for when Wolſey roſe in his prince's favour, he laid a 
inare for Pawlet, upon which he was apprehended, and confined 
Wolſey was extremely ambi- 
tious, and his patron, the marquis of Dorſet, being dead, he 


1550. 


inſinuated himſelf into the favour of fir John Nanſan, treaſurer 
of Calais, who bein 


far advanced in age, committed the ma- 
nagement of his affairs to Wolſey, who conducted them with 
ſuch fidelity and diſpatch, that he was recommended to king 


Henry VII. made one of his chaplains, and rector of Bedgrave, | 


in the dioceſe of Norwich. 


Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, propoſed him as a fit perſon to | 


be ſent on an embaſſy to the emperor Maximilian, which he 
accompliſhed with ſuch expedition, that, upon his return home, 
the King did not think he could have had time to accomplith his 
journey. 5 | 
_ Eccleſiaſtical preferments continued to flow upon him, and 
upon the acceſſion of Hen 


became his confident and favourite, and procured for himſelf 


many of the moſt valuable ſinecures in England. In 1514 he | 


tuccceded cardinal Bambridge as archbiſhop of York ; and the 
year following was raiſed to the purple. In December, the 


lame year, he was conſtituted lord high chancellor of England; 


and to complete his greatneſs, the pope ſent him a commiſſion 


; Beſides the profits of all theſe places, he 
held the two rich biſhoprics of B and Wincheſter in 


_ commendum, together with the mitred abbey of St. Albans. 


He likewiſe farmed the biſhoprics of Bath and Wells, Here- 
ford, and Worceſter ; ſo that he was certainly the greateſt plu- 
ralitt in the world, and his annual revenues exceeded thoſe of 
the crown. The whole adminiſtration of public affairs was 
directed by him, and he kept conſtantly above eight hundred 


lervants ; among whom were ten lords, fifteen knights, and 
torty eſquires. 


His ambition, however, 
thc popedom, and would 
the emperor Charles V. © 


was not ſatisfied ; for he aſpired to 
certainly have been elected, had not 
| ppoſed him with all his intereſt. He 
was a munificent patron of learning, as appears from the noble 
<ullege of Chriſt-Church, at Oxford, which he erected at his 
un fole expence. Such was cardinal Wolley ; and he might 
1ave retained the e of Henry to the laſt, had it not been 

, + ine divorce with queen Catharine. He was 
2 of all his civil cmployments, forfiken by all his former 
as 85 — Cromwell, and ordered to retire to his arch- 
= 10pric at York; to which place he ſet off with a few ſervants, 
ut when he had got to one of his country-houſes, about ſeven 


mules from that city, he was arre 
und os — S arreſted by the earl of Northumber- 


high treaſon, and itte 1 
wy of the lieutenant of the T Wa Ar 
- _— _ he travelled as far as Leiceſter, where he died on 
that — ovember 1530, and was buried in che chancel of 


To the above account of this diſtingui | 
Ain the following ſoliloquy from Shakers portage we Hell 


. kes 8 » 
III. which is ma d WAs akelpeare's play of Henry 
Jif y Wolley, after bei m 
SN by the dukes of Norfolk and Suff js _ OE 


0 


NO. 9. 


e was elected fellow of * 


: ry VIII. he ſtudied the temper of 
that prince, and ſuited himſelf to all his foibles, ſo that he ſoon 


bithop of Durham. 


Farewell, a long farewell to all my greatneſs! 
This is the ſtate of man : to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow bloſſoms, 
And bears his bluthing honours thick upon him : 
The third day comes a froſt, a killing froſt, | 
And when he thinks, good eaſy man, full ſurely 
His greatneſs is a rip'ning, nips his root; 
And then he falls, as I do. I have ventur'd, 
Like little wanton boys that ſwim on bladders, 
Theſe many ſummers, in a ſea of glory; 
But far beyond my depth : my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me ; and now has left me 
Weary, and old with ſervice, to the mercy 
Of a rude ſtream, that muſt for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp, and glory of this world, I hate ye; 
I feel my heart new open'd. O how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes favours! 
There is, betwixt that ſmile which we aſpire to, 
That ſweet regard of princes and our ruin, 
More pangs and fears than war and women know ; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. 


In the ſame play, where he gives his advice to Cromwell 
relative to his future conduct, he concludes with the following 
remarkable paſſage, which is ſaid to be nearly the ſame as the 
laſt words he ſpoke before his death : | 


| O Cromwell, Cromwell, 
Had I but ſerv'd my God with half the zeal 
I ferv'd my king, he would not in my age 
Have left me 4 to mine enemies. 


STEPHEN GARDINER, the bloody biſhop of Wincheite r, was 
born near St. Edmundſbury, in 1483. We have no certain 
account of his parents, only that moit authors have ſuppoſed 
him to be the natural fon of Richard Wovdville, brother to the 
lady Elizabeth Gray, queen of Edward IV. | 

Whillt he was very young he was admitted a ſtudent in Tri- 
ni y-Hall, Cambridge, where. he made a conſiderable progrels 
in the ſtudy of the civil law. He had as great abilities as any 
man in that age, and being taken into the family of cardinal 
Wolſ-y, he was recommended to the king, from which period 


he role to the higheſt dignities both in church and ſtate. 


When Henry thook off the Papal ſupremacy, Gardiner wrote 


a bock in defence of the king, and he was chiefly concerned in 


promoting the divorce from Catharine of Arragon. During 
the reign of Edward VI. he oppoſed the reformation, for which 
he was caſt into priſon, where he remained till the acceſſion of 
queen Mary, who ſet hiin at liberty, reſtored him to his biſhopric, 
and appointed him lord-chancellor. He ſtudied the queen's 
temper, and complied with her humours, which hurried him 
into ſanguinary actions: but he is ſaid to have repented of his cru- 
elty on his death-bed. He died in 1555, and was buried in the 
cathedral church of Wincheſter. 

Johx LyDGATE was born in Suffolk, but what year we are 
not certainly informed. He became a monk in the abbey of 
St. Edmundſbury, and was a diſciple and admirer of Chaucer, 
whom he far excelled in verſification. He ſpent ſome time in 
France and Italy, where he became acquainted with the greateſt 
men of that age. We have peruſed an old edition of his works, 
and his verſes appear ſo ſmooth to a modern car, that there is 
no wonder his cotemporarics ſhould have ſaid that he was faſhion- 


ed by the mules themſelves. 


After his return to England he retired to his convent, and be- 


came tutor to many ſons of the nobility, whom he trained up in 
learning and virtue. 


Still turn'd to moral virtue was his ſpeech, 
And humbly would he learn, and meekly teach. 


He died in the year 1440, and was buried in the church of his 
convent. | | 

R1icHARD\AUNGERVYLE was born at St. Edmundſbury in 
1281, and finiſhed his ſtudies in the univerſity of Oxford, after 
which he became a Benedictine monk in the abbey of Durham. 
Being appointed tutor to prince Edward, afterwards Edward III. 
he was applied to by queen Iſabella, to aſſiſt her with money, 
when the formed the defign of dethroning and murdering her 
huſband Edward II. 

Aungervyle came into all the meaſures of the queen, and it 1; 
generally acknowledged that he was ceply concerned in moſt 
of the tranſactions at that time. The ferocity of the times 
eradicated natural affection, as appears from young king Edward 
loading his tutor with favours, atter his father had been barba 
rouſly murdered. | | 

He was firſt made cofferer of the houſhold, treaſurer of the 
wardrobe, archdeacon of Northampton, and prebendary of 
Lincoln, Sarum, and Litchfield. He was ſoon after appointed 
keeper of the privy-ſeal, which he held fiwe years, and during 
that time was ſent twice ambaſſador to the pope. In 1333 he 
was promoted to the deanery of Wells, and ſoon after appointed 
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go Tur NEW any COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


In 1336 he was made lord chancellor of England, and the 


next year lord high treaſurer. He was a great encourager of 


learned men, and founded a public library at Oxford, for the 
uſe of the ſtudents, and furniſhed it with the beſt books that 
could be found in that age. He left rules for keeping it in 
proper order, and appointed five perſons to have the care of it. 

e died at Auckland, in the biſhopric of Durham, on the 
24th of April 1345, and was buried in the cathedral church of 
Durham. 

Tromas CAVENDISH, one of the greateſt admirals in the 
teign of queen Elizabeth, was born in Suffolk, and having 
impaired his fortune, he reſolved to devote the remainder of his 
life to the ſervice of his country in the royal navy. He failed 
from Plymouth in 1586, with three ſmall veſſels, which he had 
built at his own expence, having on board one hundred and 
twenty-three perſons. They ſteered for the South-Seas and 
croſſed the Streights of Magellan, which, although but ninety 
leagues, took him up about ſeven weeks. They made them- 
ſelves maſters of a ſhip of three hundred tons burden, and in a 
few days, two others, with a lading worth twenty thouſand 
Rn After that they went to Acapulco, and ſeized a 
arge treaſure, and then they ſet fire to the town, and reduced 
it to aſhes. NEE | 

The next place they viſited was St. Lucar, near California, 
where they met with a ſhip of ſeven hundred tons burden, which 
they took, and found that its cargo conſiſted of money to the 
value of fifty thouſand pounds, beſides great quantities of filk 
and other valuable commodities. From this place he ſet ſail by 
the way of the Eaſt-Indies for England, and arrived ſafely at 
Plymouth. | 

He ſet fail on a ſecond expedition; but the ſame good fortune 
did not attend him as before, for meeting with innumerable 
difficulties in croſſing the Streights of Magellan, he was parted 
from his fleet, and never heard of any more. The moſt probable 
opinion is, that his ſhip was caſt away, and himſelf with all the 
crew on board periſhed, in 1592. 

The Rev. Dr. WILLIAM SANCROFT, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, was born at Freſhingfield, in Suffolk, in 1616. He 


received his firſt rudiments of learning at St. Edmundſbury, 


from whence he was removed to Emanuel-College, Cambridge. 
When he had taken his maſter of arts degree, he was elected 
fellow. In 1648 he took his degree of bachelor in divinity, and 
was in every ſcience 2 moſt accompliſhed ſcholar. | 
In 1649 he refuſed to take the covenant, for which he was 


ejected from his fellowſhip, and travelled abroad, where he 


— 


| 


1 


—— 


became acquainted with the moſt learned men at that time, and 
returned to England at the reſtoration of Charles II. poſſeſſed of 
every literary accompliſhment. Dr. Coſins, biſhop of Durham, 
made him rector of Haughton le Spring, and a prebend in his 
own cathedral. 

In 1662 he was created doctor of divinity by royal mandate, 
and the next year elected maſter of Emanuel-College, where he 
had received his education. He was next year appointed dean 
of York, and ſoon after promoted to that of St. Paul's, which 
he held till the death of Dr. Sheldon, when he was advanced to 
the archiepiſcopal fee of Canterbury. | 

Burnet tells us, that he was a man of preat auſterity, and that 
his nomination to the archbiſhopric was 5 the recommendation 
of the duke of Vork, who conſidered him as a fit perſon to 
facilitate the introduction of Popery. Nor was it forgotten that 


he was a bachelor, as few married clergymen were promoted to 


bifhoprics in that reign. 


On the acceſſion of James II. he was named one of the 
commiſſioners of the high commiſſion court, but refuſed to act 


in it, becauſe it was contrary to law. This brought upon him 


the indignation of the bigotted king ; for when the declaration 
fufpending the execution of the penal laws againſt Popery was 
appointed to be read, it was directed to Dr. Sancroft, who, 
with ſix more of the biſhops, refuſed to comply with it, for 
which they were impriſoned in the Tower, and tried in the 
court of King's-Bench. (See our life of biſhop Lloyd.) 


When the act of eſtabliſhment took place, Sancroft refuſed 
to comply with the revolution ſettlement, for which he was 


ſuſpended, and Dr. Tillotſon appointed archbiſhop in his room. 
Upon this he retired to Freſhingheld in Suſſex, where he ſpent 
the remainder of his days in laying out his money in the beſt 
manner he could to enrich his relations, and died in 1693. 
Our fidelity in giving a true and impartial relation of events 
to the public, calls upon us in this place to take notice of a 


| —_— miſtake in a late author. He tells us that Dr. Sancroſt 


was born at Freſhingheld in Surrey, whereas had he either con- 
ſulted the Biographica Britannica, or the life of that prelate, 
publiſhed in 1758, he muſt have been convinced of his own 
miſtake. Indeed there is no ſuch place as Freſhingfield in 
Surrey; but the miſtakes of modern Britiſh Travellers are ſo 


| numerous, that we are not able, in the compaſs of this work, 


to mention them all, nor have we ever taken notice of them, 


but when neceſſity, to undeceive our readers, laid us under the 
obligation. | 
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Ax HISTORICAL, DESCRIPTIVE, axv BIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 


OF THE COUNTY OF 
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An INSPECTION TABLE For Tas County. 
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DERBYSHIRE, belonging to the Dioceſe of Litchfield and Coventry, and the Province 


| of Canterbury, is 


Members. 


Two knights of the ſhire, 
and two burgeſſes for the 
town of Derby, which] 


Nottinghamſhire, and part of In length from South to 6 Hundreds 
Leiceſterſhire, Eaſt. | North forty miles; but being of | 11 Market-towns 
| Another part of Leiceſterſhire, | a triangular form, its breadth on | 106 Pariſhes 


South. Ns the North ſide is thirty miles, | 53 Vicarages plainly evinces the reaſon- | 
Staffordſhire, and part of Che- and on the South only fix, the | 500 Villages | ableneſs of a more equal] 
NW. En. ; whole circumference being 130 | The capital or principal town] repreſentation. | 
And Yorkſhire, North.  * miles. | is Derby, 126 miles from Lon- = 
| We a | | 
TRE NATURAL HISTORY OF THIS COUNTY. the country, and at lengtt/ becoming a conſiderable river, diſ- 


charges itſelf into the Trent, about eight miles below Derby. 
ERBYSHIRE is derived from Deſraby, which im- The Dove parts this county from Staffordſhire, and falls into 
plies a ſhelter for deer, it being a county famous for con- || the Trent, about five miles to the North of Burton-upon- Trent. 


taining numerous herds of theſe animals; and therefore the arms | By the late navigation, it has a communication with the rivers 


erſey, Dee, Ribble, Ouſe, Severn, Humber, Thames, Avon, 
&c. which navigation, including its windings, extends about 500 
miles in the counties of Lincoln, Nottingham, York, Lancaiter, 


Weſtmoreland, Cheſter, Stafford, Warwick, Oxford, Worceſter, 


by Ervwaſh riſes in the Eaſtern part of this county and 
Falls into the Trent, near the influx of the Derwent. 

This county was one of thoſe inhabited by the Coritani, when 
the Romans invaded Britain, and during the heptarchy was part 
of the kingdom of Mercia. 


of the town of Derby is a buck couchant in a park. Derbyſhire 
is about the centre of England, and Wickſworth the moſt central 
town is diſtant 118 miles from London. This county is divided; 
into fix hundreds, and is ſuppoſed to contain above 1 26, 900 in- 
habitants and 21,159 houſes. | = 

The air, eſpecially on the Eaſt-ſide, is wholeſome. and apree- 
able, but in the mountains of the Peak it is ſharp and cold: 
The North and Welt parts are hilly and ſtony ; but the Southern 
and Eaſtern have rich lands, that are pleafant and fertile, producing 
moſt kinds of grain, particularly barley. Even the North-Welt? 
part, called the Peak, is not deſtitute of riches ; for the bleak | | 
mountains produce great quantities of the beſt lead, marble, ala- | their ſituations and vagious employments ; thoſe in Derby and the 
baſter, mill-ſtones, iron, coal, a coarſe fort of cryſtal, and in the {| trading towns being extremely polite ; but the cottapers, and thoſe 
vallies is plenty of fine graſs. who work in the mines, are as ruſtic as any in England, and, in 

The principal rivers are the Derwent, the Dove, the Erwafh, II general, ſo daring and adventurous, that they are ſeldom afraid 
and the Trent. The two firſt riſe in the peak; the Derwent | of any thing. | 
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The manners of the people of this county differ according to 


irclesof England. 
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A DescrIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE Cities, BoRoOUGHs, 
CoRPORATIONS, Towns, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE- 
MARKABLE PLACES IN THIS Couxxx. 


Drxzv, diſtant from London 126 miles, is pleafantly ſeated 
on the Weſt bank of the river Derwent, over which there 1s an 
exceeding good ſtone bridge. It is a place of great antiquity, 
and when the Danes ravaged England, it was fortified by them, 
and kept ſeveral years, till the Saxons took it by ſtorm, and put 
all the barbarians to the ſword. In doomſday-book it is men- 
tioned as one of the royal demeſnes, and was inhabited by one 
hundred freemen, beſides a great number of vaſſals. There 
were ſeveral religious houſes in Derby before the reformation, 
but they were only ſmall ; and in the place where one of them 
ood, as ſome labourers were digging, they diſcovered a ſtone 
coffin, in which was a human ſkeleton of a gigantic ſize, but as 
ſoon as it was expoſed to the air it crumbled into duſt. 

It is a fine, beautiful, and pleaſant town, and has more genteel 
families in it, than is uſual in towns ſo remote from London ; 

:rhaps the more, becauſe the Peak, which takes up the larger 

rt of the county, is ſo inhoſpitable, rugged, and wild a place, 
that the gentry chooſe to teſide at Derby, rather than upon their 
eſtates, as they do elſewhere. | | 

The famous filk-mill on the river here was erected by fir 
Thomas Lombe, who brought the model out of Italy, where 
one of this ſort was uſed, but kept guarded with great care. Ir 
was with the utmoſt hazard, and at a great expence of time 
and money, that he effected it. There are near 100,000 move- 
ments, turned by a ſingle wheel, any one of which may be 
ſtopped independent of the reſt. Every time this wheel goes 
round, which is three times in a minute, it works 73,728 yards 
of ſilk. By this mill, the raw ſilk brought from Italy or China 
is prepared for the warp. At one end of this building is a mill 


on the old plan, uſed before this improvement was made, where 


the ſilk is fitted, in a coarſer manner, for the ſhoot. Theſe 
mills employ about 200 perſons of both ſexes, and of all ages, 
to the great relief and advantage of the poor. The money given 
by ſtrangers is put into a box, which is opened the day after 
Michaelmas-day, and a feaſt is made; an ox is killed, liquor 
prepared, the windows are illuminated, and the men, women, 


and children, employed in the work, dreſt in their beſt array, 


enjoy in dancing and decent mirth a holiday, the expectation of 
which lightens the labour of the reſt of the year. It is cuſtomary 


for the inhabitants of the town, and any ſtrangers who may be 


there, to go to ſee the entertainment; and the pleaſure marked 
in the happy countenances of theſe people, is communicated to 


the {peQators, and contributes to the proviſion for the enſuing 


ear. | 

: The china-manufactory is not leſs worthy of notice. Under 
the care of Mr Dueſberry, it does honour to this country. 
Indefatigable in his attention, he has brought the gold and the 
blue to a degree of beauty never before obtained in England, 
and the drawing and colouring of the flowers are truly elegant. 
About one hundred hands are employed in it, and happily, 


many very young are enabled to earn a livelihood in the 
duſineſs. | 


Another work is carried on here, which, though it does not 


employ ſo many hands, mult not be paſſed without obſervation. 
The marbles, ſpars, and petrefactions, which abound in this 
county, take a fine poliſh, and from their great variety are capa- 
ble of being rendered extremely beautiful. Two perſons are 
engaged in this buſineſs, and make vaſes, urns, pillars, columns, 


Kc. as ornaments for chimney-pieces, and even chimney-pieces 


themſelves. | 
Derby is populous and well-built, has five pariſhes, a large 


market-place, a beautiful town-houſe of free-ſtone, and very 
handſome ſtreets. 


In the church of All-Saints, the body of which has been 
lately rebuilt in an elegant taſte, is the burial-place of the noble 


Cavendiſh family ; and an hoſpital cloſe by the church, built by 


one of that family, for eight poor men and four women. This 


| hoſpital was founded by the famous Beſs of Hardwick (as the 


was called) who was the foundreſs of the Devonthire family, 
and lies buried in this church. : 

It is alſo remarkable for the architecture of a beautiful Gothic 
tower, 178 feet high ; and for the elegance of its ornaments, as 
well as height, is not to be equalled in this, or any of the 
adjacent counties. According to an inſcription in this church, 
the ſteeple was erected about quzen Mary's reign, at the charge 
of the maidens and bachelors of the town ; on which account, 
whenever a maiden, a native of the town, was married, the bells 
were to be rung by bachelors. We do not find the cuſtom is 
now continued. | | 

The town was an ancient borough by preſcription ; and in 
the reign of Charles I. it received a charter of Incorporation, 
by which it is governed by a mayor, high-ſteward, recorder, 
nine aldermen, twenty-eight common-council men, with a town- 


clerk, and other proper officers. It has a weekly market on 
Fridays, 


Derby was the extent of the rebels alarmin 
year 1745, and if our readers with to ſee a very particular, full, 
2 moſt impartial account (the like we are certain not to be 
—_— any other hiſtory) of that rebellion, let them read 


g progreſs in the 


O. 10. 


BARNAKD's new, complete, and comprehenſive His roRVY OF 


 ExGLaAND, the very beſt we have at preſent. 


In the neighbourhood, about two miles and a half from this 
town, is Keddleſton-Houſe, the ſplendid feat of lord Scarſdale, 
well worthy the attention of every traveller. It is indeed a moſt 
ſuperb pile of building, where no expence has been ſpared to 
attain the higheſt degree of external and 1nternal decoration. 
The Egyptian-Hall is one of the nobleſt and moſt magnificent 
rooms in Europe, and all its ornaments are adapted with ſo 
much judgment, and finiſhed in ſuch exquiſite taſte, that the 
whole forms a ſcene of genuine edificial grandeur. The roof 
of this ſplendid room is ſupported by a gteat number of Corin- 


thian columns of Derbyſhire marble, moſt beautifully variegated. 


Theſe are fluted, and being contraſted with their high-wrought 
capitals, which are of pure ſtatuary marble, afford the moſt 
ſtriking ſpectacle of ſolid beauty which I have ever ſeen in any 
houſe or palace in any country. All the apartments are truly 
noble, the furniture of uncommon coſt, and many of the rooms 
adorned with the moſt capital paintings of the moſt eminent 
maſters. 


The country round it boaſts no particular beauties ; but the 


extent of the park, its fine water, majeſtic woods, extenſive 
plantations, elegant 1 and ſpacious lawns, &c. form 
a ſcene well adapted to the magnificent edifice that com- 
mands it. | 
Near the houſe there ariſcs a medicinal ſpring, to whoſe ſalu- 
tary ſtreams many reſort in the ſummer ſeaſon, for various 
diſorders. 
commodious houſe has been ereCted near the park-gate, large 
enough to accommodate a conſiderable number of people; and 
where the reſorting company live * the ſame plan of com- 
municative ſociety, as at Buxton, Matlock, Harrowgate, &c. 
LITrTIE CAE ST ER, the Derventis of the Romans, is about 


a mile below Derby, on the banks of the river. Many remains 


of that ancient city are ſtill viſible, ſuch as walls, pavements, 
and baths; and coins are often dug up by the labourers. There 
was a bridge over the river at this village, the foundation of 
which may {till be felt with a ſtick, ſo that it muſt have been a 
very conſiderable place. OS | | 

BRADSALL is an agreeable place, where there was formerly 
a convent for monks of the order of St. Auguſtine, founded in 
the reign of Henry III. but no remains of it are now left. | 

Lokay, near Derby, had a convent, but being ſubject to a 
monaſtery in Normandy, it was diſſolved in the reign of Henry 


VI. and its revenues ſettled on King's-College, 2 


Kixc's-MEAap is a plcaſant village near Derby, where 
II. founded a convent for nuns of the Benedictine order, and 
endowed it with many valuable Ro of which it remained 


in poſſeſſion till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its 
| annual revenues amounted to 3181. 16s. 2d. but it is now totally 


demolithed. 

St. HeELEN's, a village near Derby, had a convent for canons 
regular of the order of St. Auguſtine, which in latter times 
received conſiderable benefactions, and remained till the diſſo- 


lution of religious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted | 


to 2481. 14s. 5d. © © | 
CALKE-ABBEY, in this neighbourhood, was founded in the 
reign of Henry II. by the counteſs of Cheſter ; but in latter times 


it became ſubject to another abbey, ſo that no account is left of 


the value of its revenues. 
DALE-ABBEY has (till the remains of a ſtately monaſtery, 
founded ſoon after the conquett, and endowed with many manors 


and privileges, of which it remained in poſſeſſion till the diſſo- 


lution of religious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted 
to 144]. 128. 


ASHBOURN is pleafantly ſituated on the river Dove, over which 


it has a ſtone bridge, and the inhabitants carry on a great trade 
in cheeſe, which is ſent down the river ; but although the town 
is large and populous, yet it docs not contain any buildings that 
merit a particular deſcription. The weekly * is on Satur- 


day, and the diſtance from London 139 miles. 
At Akeover, near Aſhbourn, to the Weſt of Redburn, late 


the ſeat of Mr. Akeover, is a famous picture of the Hol 

Trinity, by Raphael, for which 1500 guineas have been refuſed; 
and, what is remarkable, it was found among ſome old lumber, 
hid, as ſuppoſed, during the civil wars. There is ſuch a diffuſion 
of grace, caſe, and elegance, over the whole piece, that it ſtrikes 
the ſpectator the moment he enters the room. The grouping 


| of the Virgin and two children is as happy as imagination can 


conceive, and the attitudes are ſurpriſingly caught. The turn 
of the virgin's head is grace itſelf. The expreſſion of the boys, 
particularly Chriſt, is full of animation, and though not natural 
to the age, yet is conſiſtent with the idea of the artiſt, and 
uncommonly pleaſing. The warmth and tenderneſs of the 
colourings cannot be exceeded, the mellow tints of the fleſh are 
an animated repreſentation of life, and the general harmony of 
the whole piece admirable. Here are Wit ſeveral other 
valuable paintings. 

About three miles from Akeover is Ilam, the ſeat of John 
Port, eſq; the gardens of which are as romantic as molt in 
England. They conſiſt of a ſmall vale, bounded by high, or 
rather, ſteep hills, totally covered with wood, and forming 4 
complete amphitheatre. A rapid {tream waſhes the bottom of 


Aa them 


For the convenience therefore of ſuch perſons, a 
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them on one fide, and on the other is a walk, from whence you 
command the whole {weep, in a very great ftyie. A nobler 
range of wood, hanging almoſt perpendicular, can no where 
be ſeen. "The. walk at the entrance of the valley winds up a 
rocky cliff, from which you look down on the river in ſome 
places, and in others only hear the roar of it over broken rocks. 
At the end of the vale, on the fide of the water, is a bench 
which commands the whole, and looks full on the entrance of 
the ground, which ſeems quite blocked up by a diſtant moun- 
tain, called Thorpe Cloud, of a very regular coned ſhape, 
blunt at top; the effect tne. You look alfo vpon a bridge 
thrown over the river, which perhaps hurts the view: it is ſmall, 
and not at all uniform with objects of ſuch magnificence, as 
theſe vait woods, and the hill which riſes fo boldly above it. 


There ſhould be no bridge in ſight, or * ſhould be 2 ſingle lofty 


rch, to unite in effect with the reſt of the ſcene. Under the 
rock in the garden, two rivers riſe: one is the Manifold, which 
runs under ground ſeven miles: chat thrown in at Wetton riſes 
here: it boils up like a vatt ſpring, and ſoon after falls into the 
Dore. | 725 | 

At a {mall diſtance from Ilam is a valley called Dove-Dale, 
which is a narrow. winding glen among a variety of hills and 


rocks, through which the river Dove takes its courſe for about 
two miles. 


It is bounded in a very romantic manner by hills, 
rocks, and hanging woods, which are extremely various, and 
the hills in particular of a very bold and ſtriking character. 
They ſpread on all fides in vaſt ſweeps, inexpreflibly magnificent, 
and are much more ſtriking than any thing elſe at Dove-Dale. 
The rocks are in ſome places very romantic, riſing in various 
ſhapes from banks of hill and wood, and forming a wild aſſem- 
blage of really romantic objects; but they are much exceeded in 
magnitude by others in different parts of the kingdom. The 
courſe of the river is various, from a gentle current to a great 
rapidity over broken rocks, and in {ome places falls, but not in 


a bold manner. The fragments of rocks in it, with branches 


of wood growing from them, are truly roman tie and pictureſque. 

It is, upon the whole, very well deſerving a traveler's atten- 
tion; but he will not find any thing in it fo {triking as the hills, 
which, without bulging into abrupt projections, ſpread forth vaſt 
plains that hang almoſt perpendicular to the river, and are very 
noble. | | 8 | 

WorrsSwo?rTH, 146 miles from London, is a large well- 
frequented market town, though there 1s no great trade carried 
on in it, but what relates to the lead-works. Is | 


The Peakrills, as they are called, are a rude booriſh kind of 
ple; but bold, daring, and even deſperate in their ſcarch into 


the bowels of the carth: for which reaſon they are often em- 


ploved by our engineers in the wars to carry on the ſap, when 


they lay liege to ſtrong fortified places. 


The Barmoot-Court, kept at Workſworth, t judge contro- | 


verſies among the miners, and adjuſt ſubterranean quarrels and 


diſputes, is very remarkable. It conſiſts of a maſter and twenty- 


four jurors, who, when any perſon has found a vein of ore in 
another's land (except it be in orchards or gardens) aſſign two 
meres of ground in a Pipe (as they term it) and a Flat, the former 
being twenty-nine yards long, and the latter fourteen vards 
{quare, appointing to the finder one mere, and the other to the 
owner cf the land, half at each end of the finder's; and moreover, 
certain fees and perquiſites for the paſſage of carts, the uſe of 
timber, and the lite. This court not only preſcribes rules to 
the miners, and limits their proceeding in the works under 
ground, but is judge of all their little quarrels above. | 


There are ſeveral quarries of mill-{tones near the town, and 


the tythe of the parith is reckoned worth a thouſand pounds a 


year. The weekly market is on Tueſdav. 


There are two mineral ſprings in this neighbourhood ; but 
although they were much frequented in former times, few peo- 
ple viſit them at preſent. : 55 

MATLOCK is greatly celebrated for its bath, to which many 
people reſort in ſummer. It is ſituated near the river Derwent, 
and conſiſts of a large range of elegant houſes, built in the moſt 
uniform manner, with {tables and out-houſes. The bath is 
divided into two rooms, one for the gentlemen, the other for 
the ladies, and over them are very convenient rooms for the uſe 
of thoſe whoſe diſorders oblige them to bathe frequently. The 
ladies bath is finely arched over with ſtone ; and at one end 
of it are ſeveral convenient rooms, with apartments for the 
ſervants. 

The aſſembly-room is on the right hand, and at the top is a 
muſic room, to which you afcend by a grand ſtair-caſc. There 
is a fine terrace before the houſe, and near it a place where the 

entlemen divert themſelves at bowls in the evenings. 


From this place there is a rocky ſhelf, deſcending to the river, 


which is extremely rapid, and runs with ſuch a murmuring 
noiſe, as fills the mind with à pleaſing admiration. The per- 
pengicular height of this rock, called Matlock, is 129 yards 
and on each ſide of it is a row of lofty elms, called the Lover's 


Walk. 


Indeed, the variety of ſcenes that conſtantly preſent them- 
ſelves to the ſight of the aſtoniſhed ſpectator, are ſo many, that 
it may not improperly be called a terreſtrial! paradiſe, and the 
expence of living here 1s 10 ſmall, that there is no wonder many 
people aſſemble at it during the ſeaſon. 

I 
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thade of wood. 
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The waters are different from thoſe of Bath or Briſtol, and 
more impregnated with ſalt, being of great uſe in a variety of 
the moſt inveterate diſorders, ſuch as the ſcurvy, rheumat:{m, 
itch, ulcers, and many others. 

The environs of Matlock-Bath are equal, if not ſuperior, in 
natural beauty to any of the moſt finiſhed places in the kingd:.n1. 
"They form a winding vale of about three miles, through 
which the river Derwent runs; the courſe extremely various; 
in ſome places the breadth is conſiderable, and the ſtream ſmooth, 
in others it breaks upon the rocks, and falls over the fragments, 
beſides forming ſeveral flight caſcades. The boundaries of the 
vale are cultivated hills on one fide, and very bold rocks with 
pendant woods on the other. The belt tour of the place is t 
croſs the river near the turnpike, and then take the wind! 
path up the rock, which leads you to the range of fields at the 
top, bounded this way by the precipice; along which is a mot 
delightful walk, and indeed it has been ſuppoſed to be the fineſt 
natural terrace in the world. At the top you may turn to tlie 
left, till you come to the projecting point called Hog-Rock. 
From this ſpot you have a perpendicular view down a vaſt pre- 
cipice to the river, which here forms a fine ſheet of water, po. 5 
with wood on the oppoſite ſide: it falls twice over the rocks, 
the roar of which adds to the effects of the ſcene. The valley 
is ſmall, and bounded immediately by the hills which riſe boldly 
from it, and are cut into encloſures; ſome of them a fine verdure; 


others ſcared with rocks; and ſome full of wood; the variety 


pleaſing. This whole view is very noble. Advancing along 


the precipice, the views caught as you move through the {trag- 
gling branches of the wood, which grow on the edge of it, are 


very pictureſque; in ſome places down on the water alone; in 
others into glens of wood, dark and gloomy ; with ſpots here 
and there quite open, which let in various cheerful views of the 
dale and the cultvated hiffs. "Theſe continue till you come to 
an elm with divided branches, growing on the recky edge of the 
precipice; it forms a natural baluſtrade, over which you view 
a very noble ſcene. You command the river both ways, pre- 
ſenting ſeveral ſheets of water, and falling four times over the 
rocks. Jo the left of the ſhore is hanging wood, from the 


precipice down to the very water's edge, but the rocks break 


trom it in ſeveral places, their heads beautifully fringed with 


open wood, as if the projection was to exhibit a variety of ſhade 


on the back ground of the wood. At the top of the rocks, and 
quite ſurrounded with wood, two ſmall graſs enclofures are ſeen, 


| divided by ſtraggling trees; nothing can be more beautiful. 


The oppoſite ſide of the vale is formed by many 2 enclo- 
ſures; and the higher boundary a great variety of hill cut in 
felds. To the right the ſcene is different; the edging of the 
water is a thick ſtripe of wood, ſo cloſe that the trees ſeem to 
grow from the water; they form a dark ſhade, under which the 
river is ſmooth : above this wood appear ſome houſes ſurrounded 
by ſeveral graſs fields, beautifully thelving down among wild 
ground of wood and rock. Above the whole is a very noble hill, 
bare, but broken by rocks. 

Advancing, you come to a projected point, edged with ſmall 
aſh-trees, from which you have a ſmooth reach of the river 
through a thick dark wood; a moſt pong variation from the 
preceding ſcenes. And above it, to the right, a vait perpendi- 
cular rock, 150 fect high, riſing out of a dark wood; itſclf quite 
covered with wood. The whole is magnificent: and turning 
another wave in the edge of the precipice, an opening in the 
{ſhrubby wood preſents a reach of the river with a very nobte 
ſhore of hanging wood; the rock partly bare, but all in a dark 
A houle or two, and a few encloſures, enlivers 
the ſpot where the river is loſt ; all clokly bounded by, the great 
hill. This view is a complete picture. Proceeding further, 
the woody edging of the rocks is fo thick, as to prevent any 
views ; but from thence we are led, to a point of rock higher 
than any of the preceding; which, being open, preſents a tull 
view ot all the wonders of the valley. Io the left, the river 
flows under a noble ſhore of hanging wood; and above the 
whole a vaſt range of encloſures, which riſe one above another 
in the moſt beautiful manner. This point of view is high 
enough to command likewiſe a new vale behind the precipice: 
this ridge of rocky hill, ſhelving gently down, is 1n a fine waving 
vale of cultivated fields of a pleaſing verdure, and bounded by 
the ſide of an extended bare hill. is double view renders the 
ſpot amazingly hne. 

A few yards further we turn on to the point of a very bold 
projection of the rock, which opens to new ſcenes; the river is 
ſeen both to the right and left, gloriouſly enviconed with thick 
woods: on the oppoſite hill four graſs encloſures of a fine ver- 
dure are {kirted with trees, through the branches of which you 
ſee freſh ſhades of green; a plealing contraſt to the rocky won- 
ders of the precipice. 

From hence the wood excludes the view for ſome diſtance, 
till you turn on to a point with a ſeat called Adam's bench; 
and as the rock here projects very much into the dale, it coule- 
quently gives a full command of all the woody ſteps you have 
paſſed: and a very noble ſcene it is. The range of hanging 
wood, almoſt perpendicular from the lofty rocky points, down 
to the very water, is ſtriking: the bare rocks in ſome places 
bulge out, but never without a {kirt of open wood; the light 
through branches ſo growing from ſuch lofty cliffs, has an effect 

| | truly 
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truly pictureſque. The immediate ſhore on the other fide is 


wood, and higher up varied encloſures. On the whole, a nobler 
union of wood and water is ſcarcely to be imagined. Leaving 
the precipice, a walk cut in the rock leads to the bottom, where 
is another made along the banks cf the river, but parted from 
it by a thick edging of wood, and quite arched with trees. This 
faded walk leads to a bench in View of 2 ſinall caſcade 0: the 
oppoſite fide of the river. At a little diſtance from hence is a 
high rock, which is worthy the attention of the curious tra- 
; the way to it is an agreeable u alk, which gives ſeveral 
ies. The rock is 450 feet perpend:cular the river directly 
below; a fine ſmooth ſtream, giving a noble bend: oppoſite, a 
raſt {weep of hill, which riſes in the boldeſt manner, with a 
p\Aureſque knot of encloſures in the middle of it: on one fide a 
ep ridge of rock; on the other a varied precipice of rock and 
wood. You look down on the old bath with a fine front of 
wood, and many varied waves of encloſures bounded by diitant 
hills. 

Further on, on the ſame eminence, you come to à point of 
bare rock, from which you look down a precipice of - 505 feet, 
-»olutely perpendicular; the river breaking over fragments of 
the rocks, roars in a manner that adds ſolemnity to the ſcene. 
te thore of wood is very noble. From hence, f. lou ing the 
edge of the precipice, you come to an ther point, from whence 
toi Have a double view of the river beneath, as it were, in 
anther region: to the left, the great rock rites from the bf m 
of a vaſt wood, in the boldeſt itvie 1mag! S'nking a little 
o the right, you have one of the moſt nuble views that can be 
conceived : the river gives a fine bend through a narrow meadow 
of a beautiful verdure ; the boundaries of the vale, woods hang- 
ing perpendicularly, and ſcared with rocks. In the centre a 
round hill riſing out of a word in the midit of a vaſt ſweep of 
encloſures, which hang to the eve in a molt pi tureſque manner, 
has an effect aſtoniſningly fine. In one place a ſtecple riſes from 
a knot of wood; and a variety of ſcattered villages in others 
unite to render this ſcene truly admirable. h 

ALFERTON is a long ſtraggling town on the great road Icad- 
ing from Derby to Sheffield, where there are ſome good inns, 
but the houſes are very indifferently built, although the {ſituation 
is extremely pleaſant. The ale in this town is etteemed the beſt 
in the counts : there is a weekly market on Mondays, and it is 

iſtant from London 139 miles. | 88 

CODONER is a village where the ruins. of a. ſtately caſtle are 
ſtill ſtanding, which formerly belonged to the noble family 
of Gray; but it has ſince become the property of different 
perſons. | : | | 

CHESTERFIELD, diſtant from London 149 miles, 1s a large 
populous town, ſituate between two rivulets, on the South fide 
of an hill, North-Eaſt from Chatſworth, well-biiilt and well- 
inhabited, notwithitanding it ſtands in the extremity of this 
rocky country; for, being on the North fide of the county next 
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to Yorkſhire, it leads into the hundred of Scarſdale, which is 


a rich fertile part, though ſurrounded with barren moors and 
mountains; for ſuch the name Scarſdale ſignifies. It is a 
mayor-town of great antiquity, and was made a tree borough by 
king John. It is now a place of conſiderable merchandize, and 
deals in lead, grocery, mercerv, malting of barley, tanning, 
itockings, blankets, bedding,” &e. in which they have great in- 
tercourſe to and with Yorkſhire, Nottinghamthire, Lincolnſhire, 
Leiceiterſhire, and London. It has a fine church: the {pire 
of its ſteeple, being timber covered with lead, ſeems to be warped 
away; but this appearance is a mere dece; tis diu, owing to the 


* 
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ſpiral form of the junctions of the ſheets of lead; for if you 
change your ſituation, it appears to be bent a different way from 
what it leemed before. The market-place is large, and in it is 
a fine market-houſe, over which is a room, where the ſfetlions 
are held for this diviſion of the county. Near the church is an 
excellent free-ſchool, well-endowed, and from it ſeveral ſcholars 
are ſent yearly to Cambridge. The government is veſted in a 
mayor and fix aldermen, with a common- council of the principal 
Wihabitants. - The weekly market is on Saturday. 

BorSoveR is pleaſantly ſituated near the borders of York- 

ure, and famous in ancient times for a garriſon kept in it by 
/ the Danes ; and there are ſtill ſome remains of their camp, ſuch 


as mounts, ditches, and trenches. At preſent the town is popu- 


lous, and many of the houſes well built; but little trade is carried 
on by the inhabitants. In this town is a moſt ſpacious and 
magnificent caſtle, founded by the Haſtings, formerly lords of 
Abergavenny, but now one of the ſeats of the earl of Oxford. 
Ir is a moſt beautiful ſtructure, with lofty turrets on the front, 
a gallery ſeventy-two yards in length, and battlements on the 
rout, ſeen at a great diſtance. It has a weekly market on Fri- 
mr, and 1s diſtant from London 146 miles. 

RONEFIELD, is ſituated on a riſin r1 
barten ſoil, but the air is . ; _ 
inhabitants live to a ; ror pony fart: 
| Zams ure to a great age. The town is populous, having 


ſome good houſes, with a free g - 
kool or the cl 10 ren 4 3 me . ny 
| dre: e 3 e trade is carried on 
dy the natives. The weekly market is on Thurſdays, and the 
diſtance from London 153 miles. 
_BEAUCHIEFS, Or PECHIEF-ABBEY 
Mt Ranulph, lord of Allerton, © 
murdered IJ homas a Becket, found 


is a village where Robert 
ne of the four barons who 
ed a Convent for monks of 
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te Premonſtratenſian order, to expiate his guilt, that being the 
penance enjoined by the pope, and was dedicated to Thomas 
the martyr. It remained till the diſſolution of religious houſes, 
when its annual revenues amounted to 137]. but it is now 
totally demoliſhed. . 

W1xSTER is a poor decayed place, not conſiſting of any 
thing that merits a particular deſcription. It has a weekly 
* on Saturday, but no fair, and is diſtant from London 
140 miles. ; 

BAKEWELL is a place of great antiquity, and ſituated among 
the hills; it contains ſeveral good houſes, with a church, to 
which there are ſeveral chapels of eaſe; for the pariſh is of 
great extent. Many Roman coins and other antiquities have 
been dug up near it, and it is generally ſuppoſed to have been 
one of the places where they had their baths. The weekly 
market is on Mondays, and the diſtance from London 151 
miles. 

Near Bakewell is Haddon-Hall, the ancient ſeat of the 
Vernons, one of whom, fir George Vernon, who lived in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, was ſo celebrated tor his hoſpitable 
ditpoſition, that he was uſually called the king of the Peak. 
By the marriage of a daughter it went from him to the fon of 
the Erit earl of Rutland, and is at preſent the duke of Kutland's 
Pri L crty. | 

Wasprov is a ſmall village, but remarkable on acgount of 
many bones having been dug vp at it when the labourers wer: 
employed in digging to make a twnpixe-r0ad. Theſe bodies 
were laid on flat itones, piled round on each {de by ſmaller 
ones, over which was laid another ttong of a great weight, to 
ſerve as a covering. There is no doubt but thule bodies had laid 
there two thouſand years; for it is evident, that they had been 
depoſited by the ancient Britons long before the Romans came 
to the ifland, and probably before the Druidical religion was 
polluted by the 1dolatry of the Belg ans. 

TibEWELL was fo called from its fituation at the bottom of 
a hill, near a well, that has a reflux and influx, relembling the 


common tides ; but the town is a poor decayed place, not con- 


taining any thing that merits a particular deſcription, only that 
there is an exceeding good free- ſchool, where youth are qualified 
for the univeriity. The weekly market is on Wedneſdays, and 
the diftance from Londen 158 miles. 3 5 : 

CHAPEL LF FRITH, a conſiderable town, pleaſantly ſituated 
at the bottom of a hill, does not contain any thing that merits 
a particular deſcription. Its market is on Thurſdays, and its 
diſtance from London 163 miles. | 1 

BiRCHOVER is a village where there are ſome ſtones of a 
prodigious fizE reſting upon ſmaller ones, with great cavities 
underneath. | | 

BURGH is a village where there are ſome remains of an 
ancient Roman cauſeway ; and it is the opinion of moſt of the 
learned, that thoſe adventurers frequented the place on account 
of its baths. 1 | 

CASTLETON has the remains of an ancient caſtle, bui't before 
the reign of Edward II. and in latter times became the pro- 
perty of the dukes of Lancaſter. It is built on a rock, and 
appears on every fide inacccfſible, the paſſage leading to it 
being near two miles, through a vaſt number of turnings and 
windings. | 

CROMEFIT is a village at the bottom of a long hill of the ſame 
name. Here the Derwent firſt appears, the right hand road 

oing to Nottingham, and the left to Matlock. On the former 
ſtands a mill for {pinning cotton, invented by one Mr. Arkwright, 
a barber, whoſe ingenuity was properly patronized by ſome 
public-ſpirited gentlemen, and their laudable ſupport of the 
deſign was not thrown away, as they have had the money they 
advanced amply returned. Mr. Arkwright has a patent, and 
carries on the buſineſs with great advantage to himſelf and the 
neighbourhood. About 200 perſons are employed, many of 
them being children ; and to make the moſt ot the term of the 
patent, they work by turns day and night. Another mill as 
large as the firſt 1s errcted, and a third is conſtructed at Bake- 
well. Hence the whole dittrict wears the face of induſtry, aud 
dwelling-houſes increaſe accordingly. : | 

We now arrived in our tour to the Peak of Derby, and tock 
an accurate ſurvey of its teven wonders, one being artificial, and 
ſix natural. Theſe (of which in order) have long been tlie 
admiration of the curiuus, the aſtoniſhment of the ignorant, ard 
the delight of the learned. 

I. CHaTsSwoORTH-HorsE, the palace of his grace the duke 
of Devonſhire. This magnificent palace is ſituated among hills 
and mountains; but even theſe contribute towards illuſtrating 
its beauties. The proſpect from the front of the houſe is the 
molt delightful that can be imagined, having the river Derwent 
running through the plain, and over it is a ſtately ſtone bridge, 
adorned with a tower on the centre arch. In an artificial if}and 
near the bridge, there is a building in the form of an old cattle, 
which greatly heightens the beauty of the place; but theſe with 
a thouſand more would be all eclipſed by the grandeur of the 
palace. This noble ſtructure is built in a ſquare form, with a 
flat roof ſurrounded by a fine ſtone baluſtrade, The front is a 
ſtately and regular piece of architecture with lofty windows of 
fine polithed glaſs, and the ſaſhes richly gilt. We aicended to 
the houſe over a fine flight of ſteps placed before the portico, 


and 
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and entered the hall, adorned with marble chimnies and paintings 
by the greateſt maſters in Italy. 


In the uſual approach to this noble fabric, it preſents itſelf | 


thus: Firſt, the river, which, in calm weather, glides gently 
by ; then a venerable walk of trees, where the famous Hobbes 
uled often to contemplate ; a noble piece of iron-work gates 
and baluſters, expoſe the front of the houſe and court, termi- 
nated at the corners next the road with two large ſtone pedeſtals 
of Attic work, curiouſly adorned with trophies of war, and 
utenſils of all the ſciences in baſſo relievo. This part of the 
building is Tonic, the whole being a ſquare of a ſingle order, 
but every ſide of a different model: a court in the middle, with 
a piazza of Doric columns of one ſtone each, overlaid with 
prodigious architraves. The ſtone is of an excellent ſort, veined 
like marble, hewn out of the neighbouring quarries, and tumbled 
down the adjacent hill. In the anti-room to the hall are flat 
ſtones of fourteen feet ſquare, laid upon the heads of four pillars, 
and ſo throughout. In the hall ſtairs, the landing ſteps are of 


the ſame dimenſions ; the doors, chimnies, window-caſles, ſtairs, 


&c. all of marble ; the ceilings and walls of all the apartments 
charged with paintings of Varrio, and other famous hands ; the 
bath-room all of marble, curiouſly wrought. 

The chapel is a fine place; the altar-end and floor, marble ; 


the ſeats and gallery, cedar; the reſt of the wall and ceiling 


painted. 
The gardens abound with green-houſes, ſummer-houſes, 


walks, wilderneſſes, orangerics, with all the proper furniture of 


ſtatues, urns, greens, &c, with canals, baſons, and water-works, 
of various forms and contrivances, as ſea-horſes, drakes, dolphins, 
and other fountains, that throw up the water. An artificial 
willow-tree of copper-ſpouts dropping water from every leaf. 
A wonderful caſcade, where from a ncat houſe of ſtone, like a 
temple, out of the mouths of beaſts, pipes, urns, &c. a whole 
river deſcends the {lope of an hill a quarter of a mile in length, 
over ſteps, with a terrible noiſe and broken appearance, till it 
1s loſt under ground. Beyond the garden, upon the hilis, is a 


rake and that overlooked by a very high and rocky mountain. 


ere are ſome ſtatues and other antiquities. We thould never 
have done, were we to ſay all that might be ſaid of this auguſt 


palace: but two hiſtorical circumſtances mult not be omitted, | 


viz. That Mary, queen of Scots, was for ſome time in cuſtody 
in this houſe, under the care of the celebrated foundrefs Seren 
In memory of this royal captive, the new lodgings that are 
built inſtead of the old, are called the queen of Scots apartments. 
Happy for her could ſhe have been allowed to have paid the 
ſame fine compliment to the owner of it, which count Tallard 
did (and which 1s our other hiſtorical circumſtance) when he 
had been entertained for a few days by the then duke of Devon- 
ihire : «© When I return, ſaid he, into my own country, and 
reckon up the days of my captivity, I thall leave out thoſe I 
ſpent at Chatſworth.” | | 

Mr. Colley Cibber, equally noted for the number and decency 
of his dramatic pieces, as allo for his inimitable action on the 
itage, left upon the walls of the bowling-green houſe a memo- 
randum of his having viſited this ſuperb manſion; and humanely 
deplored the fate of this unfortunate queen, in a compliment 
upon the princely edifice, in the following lines: | 


« When Scotland's queen, her native realm expell'd, 
In ancient Chatſworth was a captive held, 

Had there the pile to ſuch new charms arriv'd, 
Happier the captive than the queen had liv'd. 
What tears, in pity of her fate could rife, 

That found the fugitive in paradiſe ?” 


When Cibber took his leave, he faid, « My lord, I thought 


{ thould have broke my neck to get here; I am ſure I fhall 
break my heart to get away.“ But the good turnpike- roads now 


_ every where about it, make the viſiting of this place a matter 


of no great difficulty. 


II. Mam-Tos, or MorhER- Tow, is a lofty mountain, | 


about four miles North of Tidewell, where are ſeveral lead-- 
mines; but its greateſt curioſity is, that it ſeems to be always 
in a trembling {tate, and throws down great ſtones, and quan- 
tities of earth, with ſo much violence, 2 the people who live 
in the ncighbourhood are often terriaed with the noiſe; but it 
never ſcems to decreaſe in ſize. 5 

III. EveEx-HoOLE, near Chapel in the Frith, is avaſt chaſm in the 
ſide of the mountain, about fourteen yards in length, and ſeven 
in breadth, and faid by the people to have no bottom, becauſe it 
could never be fathomed. Many attempts have been made to 
diſcover the depth of this chaſm, and, in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, the earl of Leiceſter prevailed on a man to be let down 
in a baſket of ſtones, to the depth of 200 ells, who being pulled 
up again, became immediately ſtupid, and died in a few days 
after raving mad. 

It was alſo plumbed by Mr. Cotton, who dropped a line of 
884 yards, eighty of which ſeemed, when drawn up, to have 
been in the water; but on renewing the experiment the line did 
not ſink above one halt, which we imagine was owing to the lead 
having loſt the perpendicular, by reiting on one of the rocks. 
It is uſual for travellers to throw 1n great ſtones, and when they 
apply their ear to the chaſm they hear a confuſed noiſe, which 
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muſt be owing to the obſtructions they meet with by the rugged 


pieces of the rock. 

As ſeveral accidents have happened by people venturing too near 
it, and as many cattle have been loſt in it, a farmer in the neigh. 
bourhood encloſed it with a ſtone wall; but not till he had lo 
two of his beſt fat oxen. 

IV. BuxToxn-WELLs, ſo named from the ſmall village of 
Buxton in the neighbourhood. The baths were eminent in the 
time of the Romans, and are mentioned by Lucan. This is 
confirmed by the high road called the Roman Bath-Gate, and by 
a wall cemented with red Roman plaſter, cloſe by St. Anne's 
well, where may be ſeen the ruins of the ancient bath, its dimen- 
ſions and lengths. The plaſter is red and hard as brick, a mix. 
ture not prepared in theſe days ; it appears as if it was burnt, ex- 
exactly reſembling tile; but Dr. Leigh is inclined to think it 
was a mixture of lime and powdered tiles, cemented with blood 
and eggs. | | 

The hot-bath is at a houſe called The Hall, beſides which 
there is another good inn or two, on the hill ; but the company 
who come for their health chiefly frequent the hall, on account of 
its convenience. 

The bath is of a temperate heat, and ſprings out of a baſs not 
unlike marble ; the ſulphureous halitus breaks out of its matrix 
in bubbles, and impregnates the waters. | 

The water is ſulphureous and ſaline, yet not foetid, but very 


| palatable, becauſe the ſulphur is not united with any vitriolic 


particles, or but very few ſaline; it will not tinge ſilver, nor is pur- 
ative, by reaſon the ſaline parts are in ſuch ſmall proportions. 
he waters, if drank, create a good appetite, and are good in 
ſcorbutic rheumatiſms and conſumptions. 
The heat of the hot well here, and that of other famous hot 
waters, carefully taken by a phyſician, with one and the fame 
inſtrument of Farenheit's ſcales are as follow: 


— . 116 or 84 
_ Toabove freezing 76 | 4 
Matlock. .. .. © 2 


The duke of Devonſhire, lord of the manor of Buxton, has 
built a large and convenient houſe for the reception of ſtrangers. 
The bath-room is arched over, and the whole made hand- 
ſome, convenient, and delightful. This collection of tepid wa- 
ters, exceeding clear, will receive twenty people at a time to walk 
and ſwim in. Several other houſes have lately been erected for the 
accommodation of the company reſorting hither; and, by order 


of the preſent duke of Devonthire, many excellent regulations 
have taken place for the accommodation of invalids, who may 
be obliged to have recourſe to theſe falutary waters. 


Sir Thomas Delves, of Dodington in Chethire, who received 
a cure here, gave the pump, and a pretty ſtone alcove over the 
drinking ſpring in the yard, erected, A. D. 1709. | 

The queen of Scots took her leave of this place with a diſtich 
of Julius Czſar, ſomewhat altered, which is {till ſhewn, written 
with a diamond on a pane of glaſs, as the laſt claſſical authority 
of antiquity. | | 


« Buxtona, que calide celebrabere nemine Iymphe 
Forte mihi paſthac, non adeunda vale.” 

% Buxton, whoſe fame thy baths ſhall ever tell, 

Whom I perhaps ſhall ſee no more, farewell.“ 


About half a mile off is that ſtupendous cavern, called 


V. PooLe's-HOLE, a cave ſituated at the foot of a hill, called 


Coumoſs ; but the entrance is ſo low and concealed by brambles, 
that the perſon whoſe curioſity leads him to viſit it, is obliged to 
creep on his hands and feet. The guides, who conduct the tra- 
vellers, are obliged to carry lanterns, and the place is fo cold 


that, in the hotteſt day in ſummer, a traveller cannot ſtand with- 


out ſhivering. There are many cliffs in the rock, one of which 
is called Poole's Bed-Chamber, another his kitchen, a third his 
parlour, and a fourth his ſtable. | 

At ſome parts where the light appears ſtrangers are preſented 
with a variety of frightful objects, namely, a ſteep precipice on 


one hand that ſeems not to have any bottom, and on the other 


ſide is a petrified column, called the queen of Scots pillar, that 
appears quits tranſparent. It is common to walk into this cavern 
above half a mile, and when the people return, there are women 
ready with water, and other neceſſaries to aſſiſt them in cleanſing 
themſelves, when they pay them what they think proper for their 
attendance, and each of them receives a preſent of a cryſtal ſtone, 
called a Derbyſhire diamond. Near the queen of Scots* pillar, 
the opening of the rock terminates in a point, and the rays of 
light appearing through it, have the reſemblance of a ftar in the 
frmament : it is called the Needle's-Eye ; and it is uſual for 
one of the travellers to fire a piſtol, the report of which is as loud 
as an ordinary cannon. 

Various have been the conjectures of authors concerning the 
origin of the names of this cavern, ſome telling us that one Poole, a 
notorious robber lived in it, in order to eſcape juſtice ; and others, 
that a hermit of that name choſe it as a place of retirement. 
The qucen of Scots” pillar was ſo named by that unhappy prin- 
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ceſs, when ſhe viſited this place; nor needed the any other mo- 


nument: for, by this incident, ſhe may be ſaid to have erected one 
to her memory, which will probably laſt as long as the works 
of nature, though every one almoit that comes hither, carries 
away a piece of it, in memory of the princeſs, or the place. It 
is a clear bright ſtone like alabaſter, or rather like that kind of 
ſpar which is found about lead; and conſidering the country 
where it grows, 15 probably ſomething of that ſort. 

A ſtream of water runs along the middle of the cavern, among 
the falling rocks, with an hidcous noiſe, re-echoed from all ſides 
of the horrid concave. On the left hand is a fort of chamber, 
where they ſay Poole lived, and whoſe kitchen, as well as bed- 
chamber, they thew you, after you have crept ten yards on all 
fours. 3 R R 

The moſt ſurpriſing thing you here mect with, is the extra- 
ordinary height of the arch, which, however, 1s tar from what 
a late author has magnified 1t to, a quarter of a mile perpendt- 
cular. As you have guides before and behind you, carrying 
every one a candle, the light of the candles, reflected by the 
globular drops of water, dazzles your eyes like the dew in the 
morning ſun; whereas, were any part of the arch of this vault 
to be ſeen by a clear light, all this beauty would diſappear. 

Let any perſon, therefore, who goes into Poole's-Hole, and 
has a mind to make t experiment, take a long pole in his hand, 
with a cloth tied to the end of it, and wipe the drops of water 
away, he will at once inguiſh all tlivle glories. Then let 
him wait till other drops emerge, and he will find the ſtars and 
ſpangles glittering as before. 

As to the ſeveral ſtones, called Cotton's Stone, Havcock's 
Stone, Poole's Chair, Flitch of Bacon, and the like, they do not 
enough reſemble what they are ſaid to repreieat, to be the foun- 
dation of even a poetic metamorphoſis. . 

he petrifying water, indeed, might have exerciſed Ovid's 
ſancy ; tor you ſee drops pendent like iſicles, or riſing up like 
pyramids, and hardening into ſtone, juſt the reverſe of what the 
poet detcribes of ſtones being ſoftened into men. | 

VI. TiIDESWELL, or WEEDISNG-WELL, a ſpring which, 
according to ſome writers, ebbs and flows as the. tea does. 
The baſon, or receiver for the water, is about three tcet ſquare; 
the water ſeems to have ſome other receiver within the- rock, 
which, when it fills by the force of the original ſtream, the air 
being contracted, or pent in, forces the water out with a 
bubbling noiſe, and fo fills the receiver without; but when the 
force is 1pent' within, then it ſtops ull the place is filled again; 
and, in the mean time, the water without runs off, till the 
quantity within ſwells again, and then the ſame cauſe produces 
the ſame effect. So that this Oceanet, as Mr. Cotton calls it, 
which has been the ſubject of ſeveral philoſophic inquiries, is 
owing wholly to the figure of the place, and is only à mere 
accident in nature; and if any perſon were. to dig into the 
narrow . cavities, and give vent to the air which is pent up 


within, they would ſoon fee Tideſwell turned into an ordinary | 


itream. | 
VII. Tux Devil's Cave, Prak-HoLt, or Thr Devil's 
ARSE IN THE PEAK ; which laſt, though the moſt vulgar, 1s 


the more general appellation. 


As this remarkable cave was recently ſurveyed by the late 
ingenious Mr. James Ferguſon, the alironomer, we ihall preſent 
our readers with an account of it in his own rds: 


The entrance, lays that gentleman, into this complicated 


cavern, is through an almoſt regular arch, twelve yards high, 
lormed by nature, at the bottom of a rock whote. height is 
elghty-feven yards. Immediately within tis arch is a cavern 
ot the fame height, forty yards wide, and above an hundred in 
length. The roof of this place is flatuth, all of folid rock, and 
looks dreadful over head, becauſe it has nothing but the natural 
de-walls to ſupport it. A packthread manufactory is therein 
carried on by poor people, by the light that comes through the 
arch. Towards the further end from the entrance the roof 
comes down with a gradual ſlope to about two feet from the 
lurface of a water fourteen yards over, the rock in that place 
torming a kind of arch, under which I was puſhed by my guide 
acroſs the water 1n a long oval tub, as I lay on my back in 
ſtraw, with a candle in my hand, and was, for the greateſt part 
of the way on the river, fo near the arched roof, that it touched 
my hat if I raiſed my head but two inches from the ſtraw on 


which I lay in the tub (called the beat) which I bcheve was not 
above a foot in depth. | 


When landed on the fu 
out of the boat by my guid 
place into a cavern, { 
in the top of which 


— gs could not ſee to their tops. On one fide of this 
pes 1 ſaw ſeveral young lads with candles in their hands, 
cumbing up a very rough aſcent, and they diſappeared when 


about half Way up. I aſked my guide who they were? and he 
told me they 5 


rther ſide of this water, and helped 
e, I was conducted through a low 
leventy yards wide, and forty, yards high, 


y were the ſingers, and that J ſhould ſoon ſce them 
7 nrough an opening that led into 
At eighty-ſeven yards from the firſt water 1 
„over which my 
then went under three natural 
another, and all of them pretty 
ern, called Roger Rain's houſe, 


again; for they were going th 
the next cavern. 
came to a ſecond, nine yards and a half broad 
guide carried me on his back. 
arches, at ſome diſtance from one 


reguſar; then entered a third-cay 
No. 10. 


—— 


are ſeveral openings upwards, reaching ſo 
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becauſe there is a continual dropping at one ſide of it, like 
moderate rain. I no ſooner entered that cavern, than I was 
agreeably ſurpriſed by a melodious ſinging, which ſeemed to 
echo from all tides, and on looking back I ſau the above-men- 
tioned lads, in a large round opening called the chanee}, nineteen 
yards above the bottom where I ſtood. They ſing for what the 
vittors pleaſe to give them as they return. | 

At the top of a ſteep, rugged, {tony aſcent, on one ſide of this 
cavern, I law a ſmall irregular hole, and aſked my guide whether 
there was another cavern beyond it? He told me there was, but 
that very few people ventured to go through into it, on account 
of the frightful appearance at the top of the hole, where the 
{tones ſeemed to be almoſt looſe, and ready to fall and cloſe up 
the pailage. I told him that if he would venture through, I 
would follow him; ſo I did, creeping flat; the place being 
rather too low to go on all fours. We then got into a long, 
narrow, irregular, and very high cavern, which has ſurpriſing 
openings of various ſhapes at top, too high to ſce how far they 
reach. We returned through the hole into Roger Rain's houſe 
again, and from thence went down fifty yards lower, on wet 
ſand, wherein ſteps are made for convenience; at the bottom of 
which we entcred into a_cavern called the Devil's Cellar ; in 
which, my guide told me, there had been many bowls of good 
rum punch made and drank, the water having been heated by a 
fire occalionally made there for that purpoſe. In the root of 
this cellar is a large opening, through which the ſmoke of the 
fire aſcends, and has been feen by the people above ground to go 
out at the top of the rock. But this opening is ſo irregular and 
crooked that no {tone let down into it from the top was ever 
known to fall quite through into the cavern. 5 

From this place I was conducted a good way onward, under 
a roof too low to let one walk upright, and then entered a 
cavern called the Bell, becauſe the top of it is ſhaped fomewhat 


like the fide of a bell. From thence I was conducted through 


a very low place into an higher, in the bottom of which runs a 
third water; and the roof ot that place flapes gradually down- 
ward till it comes within we inches of the ſurface of the running 
water under it. My guide then told me that I was juſt 207 
yards below the turiace of the ground, and 750 yards from the 
irit entrance into the rock, ard there was no going any further. 


Throughout the whole I found the air very agreeable, and 


warm enough to bring on a moderate perſpiration, although in 
leſs than a fortnight before, all the caverns beyond the firſt river 
(where I was ferried under the low. arch) had been filled to a 
conliderable height with water, during a flood occaſioned by 
great and long continued rains. | 


AN ACCOUNT OF CURIOUS PLANTS TO BE FOUND IN DIF- 
FERENT PARTS OF THIS COUNTY, 


Small fine-lcaved mountain chickweed, with a milk-white 
flower, Aline prfilia fulehrs flare, felis tenuiſſims nsſtras albs 
pulfella carysphyiloides flare albs pulchells, Found plentifully in 
the mountanous parts of this county; about Workſworth and 
ellewhere. | 

Common round-leaved ſcurvy-graſs, or garden ſcurvy-graſs, 
Cichicuria ritundifilia, Ger. Found on the mountains art 
Caſtleton, in the Peak, about the great ſubterraneous vault or 
hole. | | 0 

Golden dock, Lapathum falis acute, flare aures, C. B. Anthox- 
anthin, J. B. Found in the meadows by the road-ſide leading to 
Swariton-Bridge, which in winter time, in floods, are overflown 
by the I rent. | | 

Giant throat-wort, Trachelium majus lelgarum, Park, Found 


in the mountainous paſture-tields by the hedge- ſides, &c. plenti- 


fully, as well in this county as in Yorkthire, Staffordſhire, and 
Nottinghamthire. 1 

Panties or heart's eaſe, ala triccl;r, Ger. tricalar major & 
vulgaris, Park. Found in the mountains among the corn, and 


upon the mud-walls and fences of ſtone. 


Panſies, with a large yellow flower, /7zla mantand lutea grandi- 


flora noftras. Found in the monntainous paſtures of the Peak, in 


ſcvcral places, principally where the ſoil is moiſt and bogey. 
Red worts or bilberries, Vitis idea ſemper virens fructu rubr:, 
J. B. Found in the mountains of the Peak plentifully. 


BioGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF THE CouxTY oF DERRV. 


Johx FLAMSTEAD, well known to the lovers of mathe- 
matical learning, was born in the town of Derby in 1646. 
He was inſtructed in the free-{chool of his native place, and 
deſigned for the ſtudy of the civil law, wherein he made great 
progreſs; but happening to meet with ſome books on aſtronomy, 
he torſook the law, and entered himſelf of Jeſus-College, Cam- 
bridge, where he became acquainted with the greateit ſcholars 
in the laſt age. 

His firſt work was a Treatiſe on Eclipſes, and a catalogue 
of fixed ſtars, which he preſented to the Royal Society. He 
wrote alſo ſeveral very learned pieces, all tending to promote 
the knowledge of aſtronomy, and Charles II. ſettled upon him 
a ſalary of 100l. a year. | 

He was allo in great favour with prince George of Den- 
mark, who was at the expence of printing ſome ot his works 
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in Latin, for the uſe of foreign univerſities. In his advanced 
yours he entered into holy orders, and was preſented to the 
iving of Burſtow in Surrey, which he held till his death in 
1719. | 
7581 ANTHONY FITZHERBERT, one of the moſt learned 
lawyers that ever lived in England, was deſcended from a good 
family, and born at his father's houſe in this county, ſome time 
about the latter-end of the reign of Edward IV. but the year is 
not certainly known, When he was properly qualthed, his 
parents ſent him to the univerſity of Oxford, where he ſtudied 
ſome time, and entered himſelf in the Middle Temple, in order 
to ſtudy the laws of his country. | 

He made great proficiency 1n his ſtudies, and being called up 


to the bar, ſoon became one of the moſt eminent gentlemen of 


his profeſſion. King Henry VIII. appointed tim one of his 
lerjcants, and ſome years after he was promoted to be a judge 
in the court of Common-Pleas, which he held till his death 
in 1538. 


He wrote ſeveral learned works, particularly the Natura 


— 


1111 


Brevium, or an Eſſay on the Nature of Writs, ſtill in great 
repute ; a treatiſe on the office of a ſheriff, with another on the 
duty of a juſtice of the peace, and a collection of caſes and re- 
ports, all which are ſtill quoted in Weſtminſter-Hall. 

ARTHUR AGARD, well known to the learned for his curious 
reſearches into the antiquities of this kingdom, was born in 
Derbythire in 1580. When properly qualified, he was ſent to 
the univerſity of Oxford, and from thence to Gray's-Inn, 
London, where he made great progreſs in the ſtudy of the law, 
and was called up to the bar; but his unbounded paſſion for 
the ſtudy of antiquities prevented his making any great figure in 
the courts. 

In 1570 he was appointed chamberlain of the exchequer, the 
only place he ever enjoyed, and he held it forty-five years, till 
his death in 1615. He wrote a learned work to explain doomſ- 
day-book, and left a valuable collection of manuſcripts, ſome of 


which are now in the Exchequer-Office, and others in the 
Britith-Muſeum. 


AN ACCURA*TE EIS OF THE FAIRS 
19 THE 


COUNTY s d K RB Y. 


Places. Months. | on Articles fold. 
ͤ— ᷣ IE 30 Horſes and cattle 
D February 13 Ditto 1 
| — . 3 | | 
. | 1 21 Ditto and woo! 
Aſhbourn —A Is. - 1 
| | | Auguſt... . | 16 | Horſes and cattle 
October: --- . 20 . 
| E b — 429 _ 
| Aſhorer n 75 + Cattle and ſhee 
1 ET ELON CACtODEr-...--\1S$ P 
E Eaſter-Mond.. | — 
Whit-Monday | — can. and horſes 
Auguſt . [13 „ 
Bake well { | Monday after | 
| | - October 10, | ty; 
| | and Novem-| © } ae 
| . 
| May — 12 
A 1 Laſt day in c. and ſhecp 
| October... |! | 
E Thurſday be- | A 
9 fore Febru - 
1 
Ditto before 
Z | 
March.. 20 „Cattle 
April 8 30 
| Holy Thurſ- 
day, & three | 
weeks after| 
Chapel in le Frith « mano; 2 
„ 7 | Wool 
| Fhurſday be- 
fore Auguſt — 
VVV 
September. | 4 | Chcele and ſheep 
| Thurſday after; {| 
| Septem. 29, | | 
& Thurſday — Cattle 
before No- | 
LI vember ti: } 
I 128 1 
| | February ...... 28 { Ditto, horles, and 
Chetedteld 0 | Api . 3 f pela 
Na -- | 
September.. | 25 | Cheeſe, onions, &c. 


{ November . .. 25 | Cattle, ſheep, & ped. 


If the 29th of November falls on Monday, then the fair is kept on the previous Saturday, and the fairs for horſes begin three 
or four days before the fair-days themſelves. 


+ If the 12th falls on Sunday, the fair is kept on the preceding Saturday. 


Places. Months. [Days Articles ſold. $ 
Cubley * K GS OSS 6 November 3 30 Fat hogs 
F January ........ 25 
— F3Cles | 
Week | 1 
Friday in K | 
Eaſter-week | Cattle 
Ditto after 5 WO 
May-day —S_ ® 
„ * . __ | >Ditto 
| week 1 
July -------- 25] 
{ 27] ) 
September . 28 | >Checſe 
*** 
Friday before | | 
Michaelmas- | — | „Cattle 
| . 4 | | 
Darley-Flaſh . . . ; _— CRF = 5 Catile and ſheep 
| January 10 | 
Dronfiele :. { . 25 i bus 
| (I September 1 4 Cheeſe 
Duffieild March ....... - | 1 j Cattle 
A ; 
Hope ; September ... | 29 Vito 
| February 25 
. Jut? „ 3 18 Ditto and ſheep 
5 October 24 
Newhaven „„ 30 Ditto and horſes 
| A 6 . 
Peally ; D = Ditto 
Wedneſday in | 
1 Eaſter-week, | | > Horſes and cattle 
and October | 23 
Sawley ===" November 12 Foals 
„ Por 3 | Cattle | 
Tid (well | Firſt Wedͤneſ. 
8 in September vue and ſheep 
October 18 | 
| | Shrove-T uefd. | — 
Workſworth . 24 | 3 I cc. 
| (September. | 3 
( | 
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An ACCURATE LIST or THE ROADS in THIS COUNTY. 


Places. 


Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility 
and Gentry. 


— 


To Holloway 
Highgate 
Whetſtone 
Barnet 


Colney 
St. Alban's 
Redbourn 
Market-Street 
Dunſtable 

Chalk-Hill 
Hockliffe 
Wooburn 
Broughton 
Newport-Pagnel . . 
Northampton 
__ [King's-Thorp.--. 

| Brick ſworth 

Lamport 

Kelmarſh 
| Oxendon 
Harborough 
Great-Glen 
| Oadbey 

Leiceſter 
Belgrave 
{| Mount-Sorrel 
Quon . 7 
Loughborough... . 
Kegworth | 


p 


aſs the Trent 


From London to Mad Near Highgate is Caen-Wood, a 
Derby & Dronheld. 


| ſeat belonging to lord Mansfield; at 
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ICheſterfield 
Dronfield 


21 
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Finchley a ſcat belonging to John 
Hedges, eſq; at Totteridge is a fine 


A houſe, the property of Mr. Lee. 


On the right of the tenth mile- ſtone 
is Greenhill-Grove, the ſeat of Mr. 
Pyvos. Near Kitt's-End is Der- 


181 hams, Mr. Bethel's feat; and at 
x] North-Mims the duke of Leeds has 


a ſeat. 


Tittinhanger-Park, the flak of 


Mr. Yorke, is near the ſeventeenth 


mile- tone. Holloway-Houſe, lord 
| Spencer's ſeat, is at St. Alban's; 


, | Gorehambury, lord Grimſton's ſeat, | 
is near the twenty- third mile- ſtone; 
and near the twenty-ninth is Mar- 


1 ket-Cell, the ſeat of Mr. Coppin. 


Near Wooburn is Wooburn- 
Abbey, the duke of Bedford's ſeat ; 


one at Kelmarſh. Near Harborough 
is ſir Thomas Cave's feat ; and three 
miles Weſt of it is Mr. Dingley's, 
and Mr. Hungerford's feat. Near 
the eighty-ſeventh mile-{tone, Ir. 
James has a ſeat; and at Quon 
there is another belonging to Mr. 


Maynell. 


Broughton, the earl of Stafford's | 
| ſeat, is near the ſeventieth mile- 
2 {tone ; and at the ſeventy-firſt is a 
1| ſeat of colonel Money. Mr. Rains- 
91 | ford has a houſe at Brick{worth ; 

il fir Juſtinian Iſham has a feat at 
Lamport; and Mr. Hanbury has | 


Buxton. 
I (( 1262] At Keddleſtone is the feat of lord 
Keddleſtone . . 129 | Scarſdale ; alſo the ſeat of fir Natha- 
Weſtoh- Underwood |132+ | niel Curzon, bart. | 
Hognaſtowtn 139 — — 
Braſſington 142 There is another road to Buxton 
AA 153 by Aſhbourn, which makes the for- 
BB «> 1582 mer 159; miles from London. 
From Bath to 
Derby. 
| | From Athbourn you may proceed 
To Worceſter e by a croſs road to Workſworth, then 
A 74 |to Alfreton, and from thence to! 
Bromſgrove. ....... 50 | Mansfieldin Nottinghamſhire, which]! 
Birmingham 94 | is nine miles from the latter place. 
— 110 | And from Athbourn you may like- 
Burton on Trent. . [122 | wiſe proceed through Bakewell to 
— << - 134 | Shefficld in Yorkthire, which is thir- 
— ty-two miles from Aſlibourn, by this 
From Derby to crois-road. ; | 
Lincoln. 


| To Burrow-Afſh .. 


4 | beyond Athbourn is Dobedale, and 

Shackle-Croſs .... | 5 | Ham, a ſeat of Mr. Porte's. 
—AA . 1 72 | | 
Sandy-Acre 49 

Nottingham. | 16 | | 
Southwell--. -----. 0. 4: | | 
New akk 38 

Wiſby- Wood. 462 
Brace- Bridge 532 
Ell 541 


Dut. ; TEARS | 
Places: ae Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility 
N and Gentry. 
From Dronficld to Miles 3 
Sheffield in York- | 


NIL 160 


From London to 


N. B. Two miles and a half 
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An INSPECTION TABLE rox Tas Covunry. 


A 


es 


} 
STAFFORDSHIRE, belonging to the Dioceſe of Litchfield and Coventry, and the 


Province of Canterbury, 1s 


2» 


Bounded by 


| 


— 


Sends to Parliament Ten 


xg Extends Contains Pres rag 

. r ee From North to South forty miles. 5 Hundreds | The County 
r 5 alt. From Weſt to Eaſt twenty-ſix 1 City | Litchfield 
Shropſhire on the W. 0 uth. miles. 5 18 Market-towns For Stafford 
And Warwickſhire E . = And is 141 miles in circum- 150 Pariſhes | Tamworth 

on tne Laſt. | ference. | | 39 Vicarages { Newcaſtle under Line 
Stafford, t tcounty-town, nearly 670 Villages 
in the centre, is 135 miles] 243,740 Houtes Tuo for each. 
bn North-Weſt from London. 142,440 Inhabitants 


TA FFORDS 
Clally on the hi 
'The moor 


Beach. 


TüE NATURAL. HisTORY OF THIS County. 


HIRE has a pure air, tho 
ly part, which lies between 


lands, which are mountainous, and there- 


75 ſharp, eſpe- 


rentham and 


—— 


fore reckoned the moſt barren, produce a ſhort, but ſweet graſs, 
and feed as large cattle as thoſe of Lincolnſhire. The banks 


| of the Dove, in particular, maintain the great dairies which 


ſupply Uttoxeter-market with ſuch (tore of butter and cheeſe. 
Great numbers of ſheep are ted both in the Northern and 
| Southern 
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Southern parts, but they are ſmall, and their wool coarſer than 
that of ſeveral other counties ; though a great deal of it is manu- 
factured in the clothing and felting buſineſs. The arable 

round is no leſs fruitſul than the paſture, and even the moor 
A. when manured with marl and lime, mixed with turf-afhes, 

roduce good oats and barley.” The Southern, and ſome of the 
ern. yield wheat, rye, barley, pulſe, flax, and hemp. 
With regard to the {ubterraneous productions, the moor and 
wood lands yield copper, lead, iron, marble, alabaſter, mill- 
ſtones, excellent coal, falt, &c. In the more fruitful parts are 
ſeveral marls, which are uſcd with great ſuccels on the lands. 
Here is likewiſe brick-carth for red bricks, and others that burn 
blue ; fuller's carth, potter”: s Clay, particularly a ſort uſed in the 
flip, a reddiſh earth, with vi hich veſſels are painted 
vellow ; red 'oker, and tobacco-pipe clay. It yields allo fire- 
ſtone, rocks of lime-ſtone, a kind of iron-{tone called muſh, as 
big as the crown of a hat, and containing a cold, ſharp, pleaſant 
Iiquor, which the workmen are fond of; the belt fort of iron 
wares arc made of this ſtone; allo hamatites, or 
ſtone. 

The rivers of this county afford vaſt numbers of the beſt freſh- 
water hſh. Here is abundance of peat and turt; but coals are 
had in ſuch great quantities, almoſt in every part, that no place 

can be better ſupplied with fuel, or ſituated for different trades. 
In Wolverhampton, Walfal, and other places, the fires arc 
ſeldom ſuffered to go out; for the coals being in large picces, 
and extremely cheap, a piece big enough to cover the grate is 
laid upon the remains of the fire, on going to bed, fo that in the 
morning there is a fire ready made. 

The principal rivers are, 

The Trent, cltcemed the third river in England. This riſes 
near the town of Leek, enters Derbyſhire near Burton upon 
Trent, and running North: Eaſt, pales through Notte 
ſhire and Lincolnſhire, after which it falls into the Humber, 
oppoſite Burton in Lincolnthire 

The Dove is commonly rec kened among the rivers of Stat- 
fordſhire, but it only divides it from Derby thire, after which it 
falls into the Trent below Burton. 

The Tame rites near Wolverhampton, and runs firſt South 
into Warwickſhire, aſter which it turns Eaft, and then North- 
Eaſt into Staffordſhire again, and falls in the Trent a few miles 
below Tamworth. 35 

The Sow riſes near Newcaſtle-under-Line, and running 
South- Eaſt, falls into the Trent a little below Stafford. 


A DxrscRIiPTiIVE Accouxr OF THE CiTirs, BOROUGHS, 
CORFORATIONS, Towns, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE- 
MARKABLE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. 


Entering Staffordſhire, we quitted the Streetway, a little to 
the left, 10 lee Stafford, the county-town, and the moſt conſi— 
derable, except Litchteld, in the county. In the way, we 
paſſed through a mall, but ancient town, called Penkrige, 
wulgarly Rel probabl) the Pennocrucium of the Romans, 
where happened to be a fair. We were ſurpriſed to ſee the 
prodigious number of the fineſt and molt beautiful horſes that 
can any where be ſeen, brought hither from Vorkſhire, the 


biſhopric of Durham, and all the horſe-brecding counties in 


may mark it for the greateſt horſe-fair 


England: we believe we 9 


in the world, for horſes of value, and eſpecially thoſe we call 
ſaddle-horſes; though there were great numbers of tine la:ge 
{lone-horlſes Ge coach and draught too. 

From hence we came in two hours caſy riding t to Stafford, 
on the river Stow. It is an ancient town, and gives name to 
the county: it. is neat and well built, and pleaſantly ſcated in 
low grounds; : and is lately much increaſed, and grown rich by 
the clothing-trade. It is governed by a mayor and other inte- 
rior officers, conſiſts of two parithes, and returns two members 
to parliament. This town retains the ancient cuſtom of Borough 
Englith ; which is, that the yonngeitt ſons inherit the lands of 
their fathers within the town. It is adorned with two churches, 
one of which is very large and ſpacious, and a free-{chool : the 
ſtreets are clean and well paved; the buildings of {tone and late; 
and {ome of the ſtructures are very modith "ad beautiful. Its 
market-place is large and uniform; in which ſtands the ſhire- 
hall, where the allizes for the county are held. King John 
made it a corporation, and Edward V I. confirmed and enlarged 
the charter. About a mile and a half out of the town, upon an 
hill, we ſaw the ruins of an ancient caſtle, belonging heretofore 
to the barons of Stafford; but demolithed in the civil wars. 


This hill affords a moſt pleaſant proſpect of the town and adja- | 


Cent country . 

Stafford had once ſurrounding walls, and a caſtle, which are 
both decayed. It is dittant from London 135 miles, hath a 
weekly market on Saturday, and is famous for a manufacture 
of cloth, which enriches the pockets; and for excellent ale, 
which raiſes the ſpirits of the inhabitants. 

GxNOSTAL, or GXO$SAL, is a village near Stafford, only re- 

markable for its pariſh church, which was ſecularized at the 
reformation, being previous to that period a tree chapel. 

SHUTBOROUGH 1s a village three miles to the Eaſt of Stafford, 
where there is a very long horſe bridge over the Trent, con- 


blood- 


ſiſting of forty arches, but unpaſſable for carriages, whence this 
proverb: 


Truſt your own and horſcs heels, 
But no carriage drawn on wheels. 


LiTCHFIELD, diſtant from London 117 miles, is built in 2 
low but pleaſant ſituation, and 1s divided about the middle by a 
ſmall rivulet. The learned think the Romans had a city here, 
but the name is undoubtedly of Saxon origin, implying a city 
in a lake, which name hath great propriety from its marſhy 
ſituation. Its ceclefiaſtical dignity made it flouriſhing; for it 
appears that its prelates were primates of all the Saxon kingdom 
of Mercia. 
The cathedral was founded in the reign of king Stephen, and 
finiſhed a conſiderable time afterwards by the generoſity of ſome 
of 1ts biſhops. It ſuffered greatly in the time of the civil w ars, 
but having ſince then been thoroughly repaired, it is now one 
of the fineſt Gothic ſtructures in the kingdom: it is 459 fect 
long, and 80 broad. The length of the choir is 150 feet, 
and the portico is worthy of admiration : ; the latter being finel 
carved; and containing in niches the figures of twenty-ix Jewith 
kings, as large as the life. There is a beautiful tall ſpire in the 
centre of the church, and one at each corner of the portico. 
This noble building is conſtructed of red ſtone dug from a 
neighbouring quarry, and the walls are adorned with many 
ſtatues independent of thoſe already mentioned; the choir derives 
great elegance from a ſingular kind of pavement, viz. alabaſter 
and kennel coal, the interſection of which is productive of great 
beauty. The prebendaries' halls are ſuperbly conttructed, and 
highly ornamiented : ; and behind the altar is the Virgin Mary' 8 
chapel, a curious building in good pretc rvation. The dignitaries 
and other ofhcers have their ſtanſes in the cloſe which farroutds 
the cathedral. The chapter conſiſts of a dean, a chancellor, a 
precentor, a treaſurer, four archdeacons, twenty-ſeven preben- 
daries, five prieſts, vicars, ſeven ſinging men, eight ſinging boys, 
ſervants, &c. 

In 1758, near the North door of the cathedral, ſome work- 
warlike and religious emblems were engraved, particularly a 
crots. The tomb contained a ſtone coffin; with a human ſkele- 
ton of a gigantic ſize, which by connoifſeurs was ſuppoſed to 
be the remains of a Saxon chief. 

Excluſive of the cathedral, this city has three other churches, 
one of which is dedicated to St. Michael, and has a church-yard 
which is about fix acres in extent. Here was once a convent 
of grey friars, and an hoſpital of knights of St. John of Jeru- 
ſalem. Part of the remains of the latter are {till to be ſcen, but 
of the former, and of the caitle, no veſtiges remain. 

Litchheld, though irregular, is well paved, clean, and com- 
poſed of neat houſes; The markets which are on "Tucſdavs 
and Fridays are plentiful, and the ale is celebrated for its good- 
neſs. Edward VI. incorporated this city, and appointed that 
it ſhould be governed by two bailiffs, a recorder, twenty-four 
burgeſſes, Se. The members returned to parliament, being two 
in number, are choſen by ſuch as pay ſcot and lot ; and herc 
is a priſon tor debtors arrclted within its own libertics. 

CHESTERFIELD, near Litchfield, is famed for the number 
of Roman coins found in its neighbourhood, and for the anti- 

utes, particularly pavements, l ered among its ruins. 

he remains of a Roman camp is in the neighbourhood, and 
the learned have ſuppoſed that it was once a Roman city, which 
may be proba! ble, as through this town the Roman highway to 
Cheſter paſtes. 

From Litchheld we came to TAMWORTH, a fine pleaſant 
trading town, eminent for good ale, and good company, of the 
middling fort ; and alſo for a fine charity of the ſame opulent 
bookſeller, Mr. Guy, who built and endowed the noble hoſpital 
in Southwark, called by his name. The town ſtands. on the 
river Tame, which runs through It, and divides it into two Parts, 
one part whereof 1s in this county, and the other in Warwick 
ſhire. It is a bailiwick town, — a place of good account, 
though it has been much more e e e Here was anciently 
a palace 'of the Mercian kings, and there is ſtil] remaining a 
ſquare trench, called the King's s Dyke. This town was given 
by William I. to the Marmyons, who built the caſtle here, and 
were hereditary champions of England, from whom that office 
deſcended to the Dymokes of Lincolnſhire. This town returns 
two members to parliament. 

The weekly market is on Saturday, and the diſtance from 
London 113 miles. 

The following account of a witch elm, in {ir 
park in Staffordihire, deterves notice. 

Two men were five days ſelling it. 

It meaſured torty yards in length when felled. 

The ſtool was fifteen yards two feet over. 

Fourteen load were broken in the fall. 

Forty-one load in the top. 

There were made out of it eighty pair of naves, and $663 
feet of boards and pl anks. 

It colt 10]. 17s. ſawing. 

The whole ſubſtance was conceived to be nincty-ſeven ton“, 
and was felled in 1674. 
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W1GGINGTON is 2 village near Tamworth, only remark- 
able tor the great number of Roman antiquities found in and 
near It. ; | ö : | 

PAZELY eis a ſmall inconſiderable village, very little frequented 

» , * 178 fairs 
but at the times 0! 1ts fairs. | | 

WALSAL, 115 railes from London, though neither amo 
or elegant, is large and populous, and carries on a great tra e 
in all ſorts of hardware, particularly buckles, bits, ſtirrups, with 
many other articles, by which a vaſt number of uſeful hands 
are conſtantly employed. They have a very particular cuſtom 
in this town, which is ſuppoſed to have taken its riſe in the 
times of Popery ; namely, that a certain quantity of bread 1s 

VEN away to every perſon who will accept of it, on thegeve of 
Fopiphany. Upon the whole it is a plentiful place, many of the 
workmen are very ingenious artiſts, and there is a good weekly 
market on Tueſdays. | | 

W EDENSBURY, or WEDGEBERRY, is a large, ancient village, 
which was formerly a royal demeſne; its neighbourhood pro- 
duces a vaſt quantity of coals, ſo that artificers in the hardware 
manufactures can be well furmthed, and the poor plentifully 
lupplied with fuel. 


SANDWELL, a {mall pleaſant village, had formerly a convent 


of Benedictine monks, the revenues of which, at the reforma- 


tion, were given to Chriſt-Church, Oxford, by the recom- 
mendation of cardinal Wollcy. 

HARBORNE is a {mall trifling village on the road to Birming- 
ham, remarkable for the healthineſs of its ſituation, and the 
longevity of the inhabitants, a particular inſtance of which 1s 
recorded of James Sands, who in the year 1025 died, aged 140 
ears, having ſome time before loſt his wife, who was 120 at 
het deceale. TO | | 

WoLVERHAMPTON, diſtant from London 123 miles, is an 
ancient, though not a corporate town. The trade is deemed 
greater, and the inhabitants more opulent, than thoſe of any 
other place in the county. Its name is derived from the words 
Wolver and Hampton; the firſt being the corruption of the 
name of a Saxon lady called Wultruna, and the latter !1gni- 
ſying ſree. | | 


A thriving town, for arts Vulcamian fam'd, 


And from its foundreſs good Wulfruna nam'd. 


The above-mentioned lady founded here a noble collegiate 
church, and a convent; the latter is entirely demolithed, but 
the former ſtill remains, though it has been conſiderably repaired 
ſince its firſt erection, which was about the concluſion of the 
tenth century. It is a fine Gothic ſtructure, with a venerable 
ſquare tower, embelliſhed with battlements. Here are eight 
excellent bells; but perhaps the moſt ſingular curiotity is the 
original pulpit cut out of ſolid ſtone. Belides this remarkable 
piece of antiquity, here is an ancient ſtone croſs ſtanding in the 
church- yard, which ſeems to have ſtood there ever ſince the 
church was founded. The valt increaſe of people in this town, 
obliged the inhabitants to apply to parliament, in 1755, for an 
act to build a new church or chapel, which was almoit com- 
pleted about the latter-end of October 1758, but on the 4th 
of November following, ſome of the carpenters, who were 
finiſhing the pews, having as is ſuppoſed left one of their fires, 
where they warm their glue, burning, the whole building took 
fire, and in about four or five hours was reduced to aſhes, except 
the ſtone walls, and even theſe were conſiderably damaged. It 
IS inconceivable what damage it miglit have done in the town, 
which was very ill ſupplied with water, but the church being 
built a little to the South-Weſt of the place, and the night being 
extremely calm, no hurt was done, except to the church. The 
builder, who contracted to finith the work, would have been 
totally ruined, had it not been for che generolity of the people, 
who not only collected money among themſelves, but allo lent 
lome of their friends through different parts of the kingdom ; 
who had ſuch ſucceſs, that the whole deficiency Was made up, 
| and the church finiſhed in leſs than a year after. 


This is the moſt * town in Great-Britain for the manu- 


facture of hardware, irmingham and Sheffield excepted. In 
Particular, lockſmiths, braziers, ſword-cutlers, buckle-makers, 
hle-makers, ſciſſor-makers, are here remarkable for their expert- 


neſs. Coals are ſo plentiful, and all the neighbuurhoud affords 


ſuch abundance of iron ore, that the place has every advantage. 
Formerly the tow 


| n wanted water, but that inconvenience 15 
now remedied by a canal cut on purpoſe to make a communi- 
cation between the Trent and the Severn. Here is a market 
on Tucſday where nothing but iron is ſold. Every farmer in 
the neighbourhood is obliged to have a forge for making iron, 
which keeps that uſeful article cheap, and prevents it from 
falling into the hands of engroſſers. The free-ſchool here was 
built and richly endowed by one Mr. Jenyngs, a merchant in 
London, and lord-mayor of that city in 1508. It is under the 
direQtion of the company of Merchant-Taylors, and ſome of the 

Tcholars have exhibitions in Cambridge. Here is a neat Diſſent- 
ing meeting, and many of the houſcs in this town are exceeding 
handſome, and the ftreets are well paved. Tt has a conſiderable 
weekly market on Wedneſdays. 

Upon the extremity of the county, South, juſt on the borders 
of Wen is, ſituate upon an high mountain, the famous 
o, I; 


| 


| 


ö 


=” —] ” —_— 


ancient caſtle of Dudley. a building of great extent, with trenches 


the South fide. It u: built by Dodo, a Saxon, in 700. Great 
part of it is in ruins, aud the reit converted into. a noble feat, 
where the lord Ward refides. The cattic overtops all the trees 
that ſurround it, aud has a mutt extenive proſpect over five 
ſhires, aud into part of Wales. In the hall of this caſtle is a 
table all of one entire plank, which, before it was fitted up 
there, was twenty-five yards long, and one yard in breadth ; 
but, being too long for the hall, ſeven yards and nine inches of 
it were cut oft, and made a table for the hall of a neighbouring 
entleman. | 

About three miles from Stafford is Shuckborow, the ſeat of 
Mr. Anſon, the nephew of the late lord Anſon. The houſe 
ſtands near the 'I rent, contains ſome very fine apartments, 
which are furnithed in a very ſplendid manner with pictures, 
ſtatues, &c. But the gardens claim a very minute attention. 
Several of the buildings which Mr Stuart the architect ſaw in 
the ruins of Athens, are here built according to their original 
dimenſions ; with many other very fine and ſplendid exhibitions 
of architecture. | 


At the bottom of the garden, in the public road, is a ſtandin 


| 


water, which in winter, and aſter great rains, is impaſſable: 
over it is a {tone bridge of thirty-nine arches, for horſe and foot 
pailengers. | | 

EiLsox, near Wolverhampton, is a village which extends 
above halt a mile in length, and is very populous. The people 
are moſtly employed in working for the tradeſmen in Wolver- 
hampton, 


employed in making al! forts of iron work tor pl ughs, carts, 
and horſes, bars for windows, and fuch other heavy a: ticles. 

PoTSHULL. is a ſmall village in the fame ne ghbourhooll, 
containing a ſeat of the ancient family of the Aillcy's, Where 
the gardens are the molt. delightful that imagination can 
CUNCTIVE. 


 POUTTINGH AM is a village where, in 1700, as {me labourers 


two feet in length, ſuppoſed to have been of Roman manu- 
tacturc. | | | | 
battle fought there between the Danes and Edward the Elder, 
when the latter gave them ſo ſignal a defeat, that it was ſome 
ume before they could again make head againſt the Engliſh. 
Many great commanders were {lain on both ſides; and there 


| are ſtill che remains of two mounts, where their bodies were 
interred. | 


ABBOT's-CASTLE, near Wolverhampton, has a fortification. 
ſuppoſed to have been raifed by the ancient Britons, during their 
wars with the Romans; but after we examined it with the 
greateſt exactneſs, we are convinced, that it is not ſo old; but 


with the Saxons. 

RIN VER contains a very ancient camp, moſtly entire; and in 
it is a huge ſtone, about fix feet high, and twelve in circumfer- 
ſents three heads joined together, and is ſuppoſed to have been 
cut in commemoration of ſome battle. a | 

BREVOO PD is pleaſantly fituated on a ſmall ſtream, called 
the Penk, and in it are mary good houſes, with an excellent 
free-{chool.. | | 

The prieſts here formerly uſed to conſecrate the wells, and 
the anmverſary of their conſecrations is itill kept up by the 
people, who, on that day, adorn the mouths of them with 
branches or flowers, according to the ſeaſon of the year. At 
theſe times molt of the young people aſſemble to dance, ſing, 
and enjoy other forts of rural diverſions. On the 24th of No- 
vember 1678, about eleven o'clock in the evening, a dreadtul 
earthquake happened at this town, which did contiderable da- 


1 and the next evening it was felt a ſecond time, though 


not with equal ſeverity. A nunnery, in the reign of Richard J. 
was founded at this place, which remained dll the general diſſo- 
tion of religious houſes. The weekly market is on Tueſdays, 
and the diſtance from London 191 miles. 

IL To anciently contained a convent, founded in the reign 
of Henry III. by Henry de Audley, for monks of the BenediQtine 
order, the revenues of which, at the diſſolution, amounted to 
891. 10s. 1d. But this place is moſt remarkable for the follow- 
ing cuſtom. Ihe lord of the manor of Eifington is obliged to 
bring 2 gooſe on New-Year's-Day to the lord of the manor of 
Hikon ; when he has preſented the gooſe, it is ſpitted and put 
to the fire, where a ſmall image of braſs, called the Jack ot 
Hilton, being placed on its right hand, water is poured into an 
opening, it being hollow within; after which the hole is ſtopped 
up, and the image placed upon the fire, the heat of which cauſes 
the air to evaporate, and blow upon the gooſe, which is turned 
round three times by the lord of the manor of Eſſington. After 
the gooſe is dreſſed, the lord of Hilton gives the lord of 
Eilington a piece of it. From whence this ſtrange cuſtom ori- 
ginated, 1s not known. | 

PEXKRBICH, or PENKRIDGE, is a place of great antiquity, 
and ſuppoſed by many to have been a Roman ſtation. Thar 


the Romans had ſomething of a tation here is not doubted, 
| C. becavic 


about it cut out of a rock, and hath an high tower upon it, on 


SEDGELY is a village where there are a vaſt number of ſmiths 


were employed in digging, they found a fine gold chain, about 


WEDNESFIELD, near Wolverhamp:on, is celebrated for a? 


molt probably was thrown up by the Britons, during their war 


ence, with ſome rude figures carved on it, one of which repre- 
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becauſe many antiquities have been dug up at it: but as no | 


remains of walls, or other monuments, are left, we are not able 
to form a proper notion of its extent. I Nis place contains the 
ruins of a noble Gothic church, which was collegiate before the 
reformation, when it contiſted of a dean and thirteen preben- 
daries. The weekly market is on Tueſday, and the diſtance 
from London 125 miles. 
DARLASTON 15 a village in which are ſeveral antique remains, 
particularly the gate, which is yet to be ſeen. Some have ima- 
ined that it was a Roman work, but this is utterly improbable, 
2 there are ſtill ſome fragments of an ancient manuſcript among 
the papers in the Harleian library in the Britiſh Muſeum, which 
we have peruſed, and from which we learn, that on this ſpot 
William king of Mercia murdered his two ſons, and that his 
own body was interred here beſide the aſhes of his children. 
ECCLESHALL is fo called from the Latin word eccleſta, a 


church, becauſe the biſhops of Litchfield had their country- 


houſe at it many years. It is pleaſantly ſituated on the river 
Sow, and has many pretty houſes, though no buildings that 
merit a particular deſcription. It has a good church and a 
charity-ſchool for children of both ſexes. The weekly market 


is on Friday, and the diſtance from London 142 miles. 


Bou ro contained a convent founded in the reign of Henry 
JI. and endowed with ſeveral lands in the neighbourhood. 

PASHALL is a manor, and has been held by the tenure of 
knight's ſervice, ever ſince the reign of William Rufus. 

LEEK is an ancient town, ſituated in a moor or foreſt, and 
remarkable for great plenty of coals, and ſome falt ſprings. 
The rocks near the town are very high, and afford ſome of the 
moſt romantic ſights that can be imagined. 85 


Fields, lawns, hills, vallies, paſtures, all appear 
Clad in the varied beauties of the year. | 
Meand'ring waters, waving woods are ſeen, 
And cattle ſcatter'd in each diſtant green. 

Here curling ſmoke from cottages atcends, _ 
There tow'rs the hill, and there the valley bends. 


; The town itſelf is but a poor place, but many of the inhabi- 


tants are employed in making hats and ſome other articles. The 
weekly market is on Saturday, and the diſtance from London 


155 miles. 


EcTox-H1Lr, the property of the duke of Devonſhire, has 


been long famous for its mines. Theſe were diſcovered by a 
Corniſh man, who happened to be on a viſit to a diſtant relation 
in theſe parts, and paſſing over the hill ſaw a piece of ore, 
which induced him to make a further inquiry, the reſult of 
which was, that he found there were many rich veins of copper 
in the mountain, and he pointed out the advantages that would 
reſult from it, were it wrought in a proper manner. 

The ſcheme being communicated to ſome gentlemen, they 
applied to the duke for a leaſe, and ſpent above thirteen thouſand 
pounds, without having any ſucceſs ; for it ſeems the Cornith 


man did not know in what manner to follow the firſt appear- 


ances of the veins, which are oftentimes deceitful. Diſcouraged 
dy ſuch a difappointment, the 1 fold their leaſe to 

upon more fixed principles, 
and in a ſhort time found that the deeper they penetrated into 
the mine, the ore was produced in the greater plenty, and of a 
righer nature. They continued to employ many hands in work- 
ing it; but their leaſe being expired, and they having acquired 
conſiderable fortunes, the duke took it into his own hands, and 
it {till continues to be worked. 3 

The hill itſelf is ſituated near the banks of the river Dove, 
and when a perſon takes a view of the mill from the ſtupendous 
rocks, it fills his mind with wonder and admiration. Near the 
baſe of the hill is an opening which is a walk, about 400 yards 
in a direct line, the paſſage in many places being not above four 
ſeet high. . 

The manner of procuring the metal is thus: the ore, when 
dug from the cavities of the rock, 1s let fall into a centre, or 
opening, in the middle of the paſſage, from whence it is carried 
to a machine that runs on braſs wheels, and conveyed to the 
place where it is to be refined. It is firſt broken into ſmall 
pieces by men employed for that purpoſe, and ſorted into three 
different parcels, according to its value. After that 1t goes 
through a variety of different proceſſes, in which, many hands 
are employed, till at laſt it is brought to the ſmelting mills, and 
being properly ſtamped by the aſſay- maſter, is ſold to the dealers 
in copper. 

Great numbers of poor people are employed in theſe mines, 
and in preparing the metal after it is dug up, before it can be made 
of proper uſe to the artiſts. Women and children are employed 
as well as the men, but the latter work at the rate of two-pence 
per hour, whereas the women and children are paid according 
to the value of their labour, which ſometimes does not exceed 
four-pence, and feldom amounts to cight-pence, per day. 

Ot late years ſome lead mines have been diſcovered on this 
hill, which promiſe to turn out to great advantage, and in time 


may perhaps outrival the copper ones. 


It is obſervable here, that, though wretchedly poor, the peo- 
ple are ſome of the merrieſt mortals living, and cauſe the mines 
10 ſeem the habitation of mirth. 


— — _— 


NEWCASTLE UNDER LIE is fo called to diſtinguiſſi it from 
Newcaſtle upon Tyne. It had a caſtle, built in the reign of 
Henry I. on the ruins of one that had ſtood on the fame ſpot in 
more ancient times.” It is a very populous town, and being a 
great thoroughtare, has many good inns for the accommodation 
of travellers. The buildings indeed do not merit a particular 
deſcription, becauſe moit oi them are very low, and covered 
with thatch, but the ilrcets are broad, open, and well paved. 
Here is a conſiqęrable manufactory carried on for making &f 
coarſe hats; but although there were formerly four churches, 
that number is now reduced to one, and the calle is utterle 
demolithed. It received its firit charter of incorporation fron 
Henry VIII. which was confirmed by queen Elizabeth, and 
renewed and enlarged by Charles II. The government is 
velted in a mayor, two bailiffs, rwenty-ſour common council. 
men, a town-clerk, and other proper officers ; and theſe, with 
all the inhabitants who pay ſcot and lot, elect the repreſentatives 
to ſerve in parttament. Beſides many other privileges, the cor- 
poration have a right to hold placcs in ail real, mixed, or perſonal 
actions, where the debt does not exceed 40l. - 

The weekly market is on Monday, and the diſtance from 
London 148 miles. He ; | 

CHESTERTON UNDER LINE is a village where was formerly 

| . 85 a 
a ſtrong caſtle, built by one of the Mercian kings; but no traces 
of it are now remaining. | 

A great manutactory of pottery, or earthen-ware, is carried 
on at a village called BURSLENS, ncar this place, where it is 
ſaid above 20, col. worth is annually made for exportation, 
bclides what is fold to the dealers in London, and other parts of 
Britain. Great quantities of coals are dug up in the ſame place; 
and, beſides the earthen-ware already mentioncd, the inhabicants 


make an exceeding fine fort, almoſt reſembling purcelain, 


BERSLEY, or BORSLEY, had formerly a caitle, built on the 
ſummit of a rock, of which there arc fome remains, and it 
appears to have been a place of great ſtrength. Theſe ruins 
have a very venerable appearance at all times, but on a mcon- 
light night the ſight of them is peculiarly ſolemn. | 

TRENTHAM is pleaſantly ſituated on the river Trent, and 
had formerly a nunnery founded by king Ethelred, about the 
latter-end of the feventh century; but it was pulled down by 
the earl of Cheſter in the reign of Henry I. and another mor- 
elegant erected on the ſpot, for the recep tion ct Augultine 
monks, and dedicated to the virgin Mary. In ſubſequent times 
it received many benefactions, as appears from the ſtate of its 
revenues at the general diſſolution. Here is a charity-ſchoo!, 
founded by lady Leveſton, who gave 4col. for that purpoſe, and 


* 


ordered, by her will, that the children who received their edu- 
cation in it, ſhould be put out apprentices in the neighbourhood. 


0 
The fame benevolent lady left a fund to ſupport twelve poor 


widows, who are paid a certain ſalary quarterly, The right 


honourable earl Gower, who takes his title of viſcount from 
this village, has his feat near it. It is eſteemed one of the 
handſomeit houſes in the county, being built on a plan ſimilar 
to the queen's palace in St. James's Park. It is not, however, 
ſeen to great advantage, the proſpect being greatly obſtructed 
by the old Gothic church that ſtands between it and the road. 
Ine park, however, is as beautiful as can be imagined, and 


well ſtocked with deer, having the hills riſing on each fide of 


Q » . 82 — . 
it, and a proſpect both of the river and the neighbouring 
county. | 


CHEADLE is pleaſantly ſituated on a ſmall ſtream, but the 


houſes do not contain any thing that merits deſcription. It 
has an old Gothic church; and near it is a charity-ſchool for 
thirty boys. Here is a weekly market on Saturdays, and the 
diſtance trom London is 145 miles. | 


ALTON has a caitle built ſoon after the Norman conqueſt, 


but again rebuilt and enlarged in the reign of Henry II. by one 
of the barons, who made it his principal reſidence. F rom the 
whole of the ruins it appears to have been a moſt magnificent 
ſtructure, as well as a place of great ſtrength; for the walls are 
of a prodigious thickneſs, and ſome of the towers are ſtill ſtand- 
ing. A variety of traditic1.a ſtories are told concerning this 
Caitle, and thcie ruins, which, as they originated in error, teem 
with inconſiſtencics, and are only rendered more ridiculous by 
the repetition. For rumour continually mingles truth with 
falſehood, and is perpetually prating. 

CARESWELL had a caltle, which has been fitted up, and, 
with ſome additions, is now the ſcat of a gentleman who pur- 
chaſed the manor. 

UTTOXETER 1s a place of great antiquity, and moſt pleaſantly 
ſituated on à riting ground, near the river Dove, over which 
there is a gocd ftone bridge, and the country around the moſt 
delightful that can be imagined. It has a large open market- 
place, with excceding good {treets ; but the houſes in general 
are mean ſtructures. Some years ſince a dreadful fire broke 
out, and conſumed many of the houſes, but they have ſince been 
rebuilt. This town is particularly noted for vaſt quantities of 
cheeſe, butter, liugs, and many other ſorts of provitions that are 
coaſtantly brought to it for ſale. The dealers keep factors here, 
who buy up {ch articles as they want, which are ſent down 
the Trent to the Humber, and fo ta London. It is no un- 
common thing for one of theſe factors to lay out 50ol. in one 
market-dav ; ſo that there is no wonder that the town is rich, 

| populous, 
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populous, and flouriming. The weekly market on Wedneſday 
'« one of the beſt frequented in the county, and the diſtance from 
London 134 miles. | . 

ROCESTER is a village where there was a monaſtery of 
Auguſtine monks, founded by Ranulph, earl of Cheſter, in the 
reign of king Stephen, and endowed with conſiderable revenues, 
all which were confirmed by a charter of Henry III. and re- 
mained according to that charter till the diſſolution. ; 
CHECKLEY is a village remarkable for ſome antique remains, 
particularly ſome ſtones ſet up in the form of a pyramid ; and 
according to the opinion of the beſt authors, they Were {ct up 
in memory of an engagement between the Englith and the 
Danes, although Liltory is ſilent concerning ſuch an event. 

CxoxToxn-ABBEY was ſituated a few miles from this place, 
and great part of its ruins are ſtill to be ſeen, which ſhews it 
to have been a moſt magnificent ſtructure. It was built by 
Bertram de Virdun, in the reign of Henry II. for monks of 
the Ciftertian order, who remained in potleiſion of it till the 
diſſolution of religious houſes. 


ArBoT's-BROMLEY was fo called from an abbey that ſtond ; 


near it; for it was originally called Bromley-Pagets, from the 
noble family of that name, who were lords of the manor. It 
is a ſmall neat town, with ſome very good houſes. There was 
formerly a remarkable cuſtom in this town, but it has long ſince 
been diſuſed, namely, that on the firſt day of the year, and 
twelfth-day, the people went in proceſſion, in the tollowing 
manner: | | 

The figure of a horſe was made of wood, upon which a man 
was placed, with a bow and an arrow in his hand, with which 
he made a ſort of a noiſe, whilſt country fidlers entertained them 
with muſic; and ſix men danced with deers horns on their heads. 
Beli.': the horſe ſtood a pot or box, into which every perſon put 
a penny, in return for which they were entertained with cakes 
and ale. And what remained was given the poor, and to defray 
the expences of repairing the church. | 

TUTBURY is pleaſantly ſituated on the river Dove, near its 
influx into the Trent, and is of great antiquity, as appears from 
the ruins of its magnificent caſtle, pleaſantly ſituated on a hill, 
from whence there is a delightful proſpect. It was formerly 
the chief reſidence of the dukes of Lancaiter ; but the caſtle had 
food there many years before the conqueſt, as appears from its 
being in poſſeſſion of Henry de Ferrers, one of the great barons, 
who got a grant of it for his ſervices at the battle of Haſtings. 
That nobleman repaired the whole ſtructure, and built a convent 
near it for monks of the BenediQine order. But the heirs of 
the family failing, it returned to the crown, and was ſettled on 
ſuch princes of the blood as were firſt earls and afterwards dukes 
of Lancaſter, who repaired ſome parts and rebuilt others. Great 
part of the caſtle is ſtill ſtanding, and near it are the ruins of the 
abbey, which was richly endowed, and remained in great ſplen- 
dour till the reformation. Before we quit this place, it is neceſ- 
fary to record the following particulars : 

t was the cuſtom of the earls and dukes of Lancaſter, to 


invite great numbers of itinerant muſicians to this caſtle, who. 


went about the country in the ſame manner as the Welch harp- 
ers, and the Scotch bagpipers, and were called minſtrels; but 


at laſt, being extremely numerous, and having by frequent 


egg abuſed the indulgence ſhewn them, it was found neceſ- 
ary to preſcribe rules for their conduct, which were the fol- 
low ing: 5 N | 
One of themſelves was appointed the governor, and honoured 
with the title of king, having under him ſeveral officers, whoſe 
buſineſs it was to keep the peace, and puniſh ſuch as behaved 
diſorderly. | 
In the reign of Richard II. John of Gaunt incorporated 
them, by a charter in his uſual laconic manner. And in the 
reign of Henry VI. the prior of Tutbury gave them the privilege 
of taking a bull every year from his lands, on the oppoſite ſide 
of the Dove. Since the reformation this cuſtom is ſtill kept up; 
but much altered from what it was formerly. On the 16th of 
Auguſt the minſtrels meet in a body at the houſe of the bailiF, 
where they are joined by the ſteward of the manor, when new 
officers being elected, the kin arches between the bailiff and 
the ſteward to the church, followed by all the minſtrels, walking 
two and two together, with muſic playing before them. The 
officers have white rods in their hands, and being ſeated in the 
church, rayers are read, and a ſermon preached, for which 
each of the minſtrels pays the vicar a penny. From the church 
they walk in proceſſion to a great room or hall in the caſtle, 
where the king, ng between the ſteward and bailif, makes 
a report of ſuch minſtrels as have offended againſt ant of the 
2 upon which the guilty perſon is fined in a triting 
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blown up his noſtrils; after which he is turned out, and there 
is no doubt but he is by that time as mad as can be imagined, 
No perſon muſt take him but the minſtrels, and it muſt be be- 
tween the time of his being turned out, and the ſetting of the 
fun, otherwiſe they have no right to him, nor can they claim 
him if he eſcapes acroſs the river to Derby ſhire. 

It is ſeldom poſſible for them to take him; but if they can 
cut off a piece of his hair, then he is brought to a place in the 
town called the Bull-Ring, and baited; after which the minſtrels 
have him as their own. 

The manor and caſtie are now the property of the duke of 
Devonthire ; but, beſides the ruins of the priory, the town does 
not contain any thing remarkable. It is governed by a bailiff, 
choſen annually at the court-leet of the manor ; has a weekly 
market on Tueſday, and is diſtant from London 128 miles. 

BuRTON UPON [RENT 1s fo called from being ſituated on 
the river Trent, over which it has a ſtone bridge decmed the 
longeſt in England, and conſiſting of thirty-ſeven arches ; but 
then it mult be obſerved, that the river is not of ſuch a breadth, 
only that the ground being low, it ſpreads out into ſeveral 
branches, leaving dry land in many places under the arches, 
except when they happen to be overflowed by great rains. 
Burton is a long ſtraggling place; but it has ſeveral good inns ; 
being on the road from Derby to London. It was formerly 
famous for a rich abbey, built by one of the Saxon lords for 
ſecular canons. The ale brewed here is of a particular quality, 
and fo generally approved of, that it is fent not only to many 
principal places in England, but to ſeveral parts abroad, parti- 
cularly Ruſſia. Here is a ſmall manufactory of cloth, but the 
place being excecding low, it is eſteemed unhealthy. The 
weekly market is on "Thurſdays, and the diſtance from London 
is 123 miles. 

RUGELEY is a ſmall, but very neat town, pleaſantly ſituated 
near the river Trent; and as the high road paſſes through it to 
Litchfield, and many other part, there are ſome good inns, and 
the town is in general very populous. There are no particular 
manufactures carried on in it, only that in its neighbourhood is 


a mill for making paper, which is of great advantage to the 


proprietors.  'The houſes are in general excecding neat, and 
upon the whole it is an agreeable little town. The weekly 
market is on Tueſday, and the diſtance from London 125 
miles. N Fo 
BARTON UNDER NEEDWARD is a pleaſant village; not that 


it contains any thing remarkable, but becauſe of an incident that 


happened here in the reign of Henry VII. and iias been recorded 
by molt of our hiſtorians, as follows: When the king came on 


a hunting-match into Staffordſhire, one Taylor, a poor labouring 


man, was preſented to him, whoſe wife had three ſons at a 
birth, who were then fine boys, in all the charms and bloom of 
youth, admired by every budy; and the king had ſo much 
compatlion for the boys, that he ordered them to be ſent to 
a public ſchool, and from thence, at his own expence, to the 
univerſity. 8 

What became of two of them is not poſſible for us to ſar, 
but in looking over an ancient manuſcript in the Britiſh Muſeum, 
we find that one of them applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the civil 
law, and after a variety ut preferments, was advanced to the 
office of matter of the rolls. 5 e 

The king, in memory of this event, cauſed a chapel to be 
built on the ſpot where their father's houſe ſtood, of which there 
are ſtill ſome remains, much in the taſte of the fine chape! 
of Henry VII. at Weſtminſter, from whence it is evident, 
that Gothic architecture was brought to its greateſt height 
that period. | | 

WHICHNOR, or WHICHNOVER, is an agreeable village on 
the right of the road to Litchfield, and ſingular for a cuſtom 
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ſimilar to that of Dunmow in Eſſex. There is not, indeed, the 


leaſt doubt but the one was ſet up in 1mitation of the other, but 
which is of grcate!t antiquity, cannot eaſily be determined. 
The lord of the manor is to have always a flitch of bacon 
hanging in his hall, and ready to deliver to ſuitors at all 
times in the year, except Lent; but only on the follow ing 
conditions: 

The man and the woman are to come to the place, attended 
by their friends and relations, preceded by ſuch ſort of muſic as 
can be procured at the place. TWO of the neighbours mutt 
alſo declare upon oath whether" the parties are married, or wwhe- 
ther the man is free, or only a villain; for in thoſe days the word 
villain ſignified the fame as cottager does now, nor could they 
be made free but by the lord of the manor, who gave them u 
grant of ſome lands, upon particular conditions; aud to that is 
owing our preſent tenure of eſtates, called copyholds, because 
a copy of the entry on the manor-roll was given to he tera! 
inſtead of a conveyance. | | 

The lord, or his ſteward, being ſatisfied with reſpect to all 
queſtions aſked cf the neighbours, the bacon is taken down, and 
laid on a hcap of ſtraw of wheat and rye, when the claimants 
come up, and kneeling down, lay their right hand upon a bible, 
and repeat the words of an cath, for which we muit refer our 
readers to our account of Dunmow in Eilex. 

The oath being repeated, his neighbours ſhall ſwear that they 
believe what he has ſworn to be true, which being done, and he 
is found to be a freeman, the fieward tha!l delisor bim half a 
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quarter of wheat, with a cheeſe ; but if he is a villain, he ſhall 
have only half a quarter of rye, without the cheeſe. 

This ceremony being over, the lord of the manor, or in his 
abſence the ſteward, is to be ready with a horſe, upon which 
the wheat 1s laid, and the cheeſe and bacon above it. If the 
claimant has a horſe, he is to get upon it, with his wife behind 
him; but if he has not a horſe, the lord ſhall lend him one; 
and the »cnants are obliged to conduct him home, attended with 
all forts of muſic, at the coſt of the lord, and the evening is 
ſpent in rural diverſions. If the lord of the manor ſhall neglect 
to comply with the requeſt of the perton who claims the bacon, 


cheele, and wheat, he 1s liable to be fined one hundred ſhillings 


at the next county court, from which we may infer that the 
manor itſelf is held by that tenure. 

We thall here infert the ſenſible obſervations of a preceding 
writer upon this occaſion. 

« We are ſorry to oblerre that marriage, an inſtitution cal- 


_ culated to promote the mutual happineſs of both ſexes, ſhould 


de fo lightly treated, as to induce wits in different ages to grant 
favours to thoſe who ſhall! claim them on the conditions above 
mentioned. Ve fee, however, that our forefathers were no 
better than ourlielves. Like us, they conſidered women as 
angels before marriage, but no ſooner were they cloyed with 

olleſſion, than they were deceived, and inſtead of ſuperior be- 
ings, conſidered them rather leſs than they really were. It is a 
common obſervation, that marriage begun in the violence of 
pation, moſt commonly ends in diſgnit ; and that thoſe who 
promile themſelves more than they have reaſon to expect, are 
uſually obliged to ſuffer what they did not deſerve. The women 


enough to imagine, that becauſe their charms are ſet off to the 


are, if poflible, ſtill more vain than the men. They are fooliſh 


greateſt advantages by the blandiſhments of dreſs, they will be 


able to maintain a ſuperiority over the huſband after marriage, 
as they had formerly done in a ſtate of courtſhip. But a ſmall 
trial will convince them of their miftake : but, alas! at a time 
when it is not in their power to procure a remedy, Were we 
aſked to what all this is owing, we would freely anſwer, That 


it ſprings from want of conſideration in both ſexes ; and furely | 


they are very unfit either to be huſbands or wives, who have 

not previoully reflected on the indiſpenſible duties of a marri- 
„ - 77 
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e with our fair rcaders would conſider, that it is both for 


their honour and intereſt to ſtudy the art of keeping a huſband, 


as well as that of procuring one. 


Ax ACCOUNT OF CURIOUS PLANTS TO BE FOUND IN Di- 
FERENT PARTS OF THIs COUNTY. 


The female, or yew-leaved fir-tree, abet farmina, F. B. found 
at Laynton. 


* 


The pear-like ſcrvice, ſorbus fyrifermis; found in ſeveral parts 


of the moorlands. 


White-berricd cider, ſumbucus frufu albs, Ger. found plenti- 
fully in the hedges near the village of Cambridge. = 

The lefler ſea-iſtarwart, rripslirum minus vulgare; found in a 
place called the March, near the place where a ſalt ſpring riſes, 


tretting away the graſs, and forming a pond of falt water. 


BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF STAFFORD. 


Er11an FENTOY, a picaſing, but not popular poet, was born 


in the year 1682, at Newcaitle under Line in this county, and 


intructed in grammaz-learning at a private ſchool, from whence 


he was fent to tinith his ſtudies in Jeſus-College, Cambridge, 


where. he acquired a perfect knowledge of all the beauties of 
the Latin and Greek claſſic authors. 

In the begipning of the reign of queen Anne, he went as 
ſecretary to the carl of Orrery into Flanders, and upon his return 
to England was appointed head maſter of the free grammar- 
ichool at Seven-Oaks in Kent, an employment too laborious 
tor his weak conttitution, which obliged him to reſign it at the 
carneſt ſolicitation of his noble friend the lord Bolingbroke. It 
icems his lordſhip had promiſed to provide for Fenton; bur, 
like moſt other miniſters, he forgot his promiſe, and made the 
poor gentleman glie attendance till he himſelf was obliged to 
leave his native country. 

Fenton being thus deceived by court promiſes, had reduced 
himſelf to great poverty, which obliged him to publith a volume 
of poems by ſubſcription, the profits of which ſupported him 
tül he was taken into the family of ſecretary Craggs, who had 
been much negle cd in his education, and Mr. Fenton was 
employed to inſtruct him. He was now in the nigh road to 
preferment; but his amiable patron having been taken off by 
the ſmall-pox, poor Fenton was left in the fame deplorable 
circumſtances as before. He had no reſerve now left, but from 
his poetical abilities once more, and for that purpoſe he wrote 
a play called Mariamne, which was acted with great applauſe, 
With the profits ariſing from it he paid his debts, and lady 
Trumball having taken him into her family, as a tutor to her 
ſon, he remained in her houſe till his death, which happened 
in 1730. He publithed the poetical works of Milton and Waller, 
and the following cpitzph, written upon him by Mr. Pope, fully 
diſplays his character. | 


— 


—— — 


- ellates in Suffolk. Without doubt he was one of the 


This modeſt ſtone, what few vain marbles can, 
May truly fay—here lies an honeſt man; 
A poet bleſs'd beyond a poet's fate, | 
Whom heav'n kept ſacred from the rich and great; 
Foe to loud praiſe, a friend to learned eaſe, 
Content with ſcience in the vale of peace. 
Calmly he look'd on cither life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear ; 

ith nature's temp'rate feaſt roſe ſatisfied, | 


Thank'd heav'n that he had liv'd, and that he died. 


Wirttiam WoorasTON was born in this county in the 
year 1659, and inſtructed in grammar-lcarning at the free- ſchool 
of Litchfield, from whence he was ſent to Sydney-College in 
Oxford, where he finiſhed his ſtudies. He was deſcended of a 
good family, though greatly reduced, ſo that he was obliged 
to leave the univeriity under peculiar circumſtances of poverty, 
and became uſher to the free grammar ſchool at Birmingham ; 
about which time, being in deacon's orders, he procured a ſmall 
living a few miles diſtant, where he performed divine ſervice 
every Sunday, and ſoon after was appointed ſecond maſter of 
the ichool, which obliged him to relinquiſh his living. As a 
{choolmaſter he behaved with great prudence, and having a 
diitant relation poſſeſſed of a great fortune in Leiceſterſhire, that 
gentleman appointed him his ſole heir, after which he came up 
to London, married, and ſettled in Charterhouſe-Square, where 
he lived till 1724, when he died, and was buried at one of his 
greateſt 
philotophers that ever lived in this nation, and his celebrated 
book entitled, The Religion of Nature delineated, is one of the 
beit works that ever we remember to have read in confutation 
of ſpeculative atheiſm. His arguments are convincing,. even 
upon mathematical principles; his reaſoning carries conviction 
along with it; the language is the moſt nervous that could be 
uſed, whilit the ſentiments of virtue that run through every 
page, give us the moſt endearing idea of the worthy and learned 
author. In fine, he plainly proved that 


« All are but parts of one ſtupendous whole, 
W hole body nature is, and God the ſoul.” 


3 SMALLBRIDGE, D. D. born in the city of Litchfield 


in this county, in the year 1663, was ſent to Weſtminſter- 
School while very young, where he acquired a perfect knowledge 
of Latin and Greek, and from thence he was removed to 
Chriit-Church, Oxford, where he finiſhed his ſtudies, and took 
his higheit degrees. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf while at the uni- 
verſity for his fine taſte in the claſſic authors, and his ſtrenuous 
defence of the Proteſtant religion. 

His firſt preferment in the eccleſiaſtical character was to preach 
in a chapel near T othill-Fields, Weſtminſter ; but he was ſoon 
after appointed one of the prebends of Litchfield. In that ſtation 
he continued to enjoy ſome other church livings, till he was 
promoted to the bithopric of Briſtol, and made almoner to her 
majeſty queen Anne. At the peace of Utrecht, he became a 
ſtickler for the meaſures of government; but his unaccountable 
conduct in refuſing to ſign a declaration againſt the rebellion 
that broke out in 1715, incenſed George I. ſo much, that he 
turned him out of the place of almoner. He was, notwithſtand- 
ing theſe mittaken notions, a man of great piety, and the 
princeſs, aiterwards queen Caroline, had ſuch a great reſpect 
for him, that upon his death in 1719, ſhe procured a penſion of 
300l. a year for his widow, and a living of conſiderable worth 
tor his ſon. His ſermons, contained in a fol:o volume, 


With beams of piety refulgent ſhine, | 
Glow with true zeal, and breathe an air divine. 


Rroixalp POLE, a celebrated character in the Engliſh 
kittory during the reformation, was deſcended from the blood 
royal of England, being the ſon of Richard Pole, lord Montague, 
and was born at Stourton-Caſtle in this county, in the year 
15:09. His parents deſigned him for the church, not doubting 
but that his powerful connections would ſoon advance him to 
the higheſt eccleſiaſtical dignities. He was inſtructed in gram- 
mar- learning by a private tutor, and ſent to Magdalen-College, 
Oxford. During his ſtay at the univerſity, in order to ſupport 
his dignity, Henry VIII. his near kinſman, gave him ſeveral 
bencfices to hold in commendam, long before he obtained orders. 
Having made great progreſs in learning at home, he was ſent 
abroad to finiſh his ſtudies, in the moſt reputable univerſities, 
both in France and Italy. In 1525 he returned to England, 
improved in all the learning that could at that time be had in the 
ſchools. The king received him with great marks of friendſhip; 
but ſoon after having ſeen the lady Anne Boleyn, the divorce 
was thought on, which Pole oppoſed with ſuch ſtrength of argu- 
ment, as incenſed the king againſt him, fo that he was obliged 
to feek ſhelter in Italy. 

A divorce being obtained, and the papal ſupremacy abjured, 
Pole wrote a book called De Unitate Eccleſiaſtica, i. e. The 
Unity of the Church. The book was diſperſed all over Europe, 
and the king called a parliament, and paſſed an act of attainder 
againſt Pole. He was alſo ſtripped of all his livings ; but the 
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court of Rome made up his toſs, by promoting him to ſome 
bencfices in Italv, and railing him zo the dignity of à cardinal. 
He was twice clected 1 Put declined that honour, becauſe 
he thought that the fir mit, | 
done in the night. A truly commendable delicacy! 

The attainder againſt him being repealed in the reign of Mary, 
his arrival in England was very ſolemn, and the firſt act he per- 
formed was to abſolve the kingdom from the papel interdict. 


He was advanced to the archbiſhopric of Canterbury; but fo 


reat were his ſcruples, that he would not enter upon that office 
Inn he heard that the venerable Cranmer was no more. 

God, who ſhortened the life of the queen, did not ſuffer the 
cardinal to remain but a ſew hours after her, for he died on the 
ſame day, November 17, 1358, and was buried in the cathedral 
church of Canterbury. 


TroMaAsS ALLEN was born at Uttoxeter in this county in 
1542. His parents ſent him to a grammar- ſchool at Litchfield, 
aud from thence to Trinity-College in Oxford, where he became 


ore of the greatett mathematicians in his time. This = 
man, for ſoinc time, met the fate of the great Roger Bacon; 
for having made great progreſs in the ſtudy of geometry, and 


invented ſome new inſtruments, the people, who faw their ope- 


' rations without knowing their powers, concluded that he was 


2 conjurer. Nay, they even went. ſo far in their ridiculous 
ſtories, as to believe that the earl of Leiceſter made uſe of him 
to convey diſpatches through the air to the generals of the army 
in the low countries. TY 

He entered into holy orders, and was offered a biſhopric, but 
nothing could divert him from his ſtugies ; fo that he choſe to 
remain in his college till his death, which happened in the 


month of September 1632, at the great age of ninety. In the 


Bodleian library is a curious collection of his inſtruments 


and manuſcripts. N N 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, A. M. was born in 1649 in this county, 


but his parents having removed to London, he was inſtructed 


in grammar-lcarning at St. Paul's-School, and finithed his ſtudies 
in Trinity-College, Cambridge. Whilſt young he entered into 
holy orders, and was preſented to a living in Eilex, after which 
he became chaplam to the unfortunate lord Ruſſel, who em- 
ployed him to write in defence of the excluſion bill. Upon 


that occaſion Johnſon wrote his life of Julian, which was con- 


{:dered as levelled at the duke of York. There is not the leaſt 
wonder that pieces wrote with ſuch a ſpirit of freedom, ſhould 
de very galling to ſuch courtiers as ſtood condemned by their 
own conſcience; but, as is uſual on theſe occaſions, they did 


'not ſeek to confute the author, but ordered the attorney- 


general to file an information againſt him in the court of King's- 
Bench. | | | 

A jury was packed, and under the ſacred colour of law, 
Mr. Johnſon was condemned to pay a fine of 50 marks, and 
lay in prifon till it ſhould be diſcharged. He was not, however, 


lett deſtitute of friends, for having procured his liberty, he con- 


dnued to preach with great fervency, and when the king (James 


II.) encamped his forces on Hounflow-Heath, Mr. Johnſon 


| 


wrote a treatiſe, addreſſed to the army, cautioning the ſoldiers 
not to bear arms againſt the intereſts of their country. This 
provoxed the king to ſuch a degree, that he was reſolved to 
wreak all his vengeance upon him. He was condemned to 
tand three different times on the pillory, to Pay A fine of 500 
marks, and to be whipped from * to I yburn, all which 
Vas executed on him with ſuch circumſtances of barbarity, as 
are ſhocking to be repeated, and a diſgrace to human nature. 
The {me undaunted courage which had formerly ſupported 
tim, did not forſake him on this melancholy occaſion; he 
Hibmitted to his ſufferings with a cheerfulneſs that would have 
done honour to one of the primitive martyrs; and when the 
revolution took place, had a penſion ſettled upon him of 3o2l. 
a ear tor three hives, beſides a preſent of fol. in money. 

He afterwards wrote in defence of the new government with 
05 much ſtrength of argument, that a plot was formed by the 
Ppolite party to atlaſſinate him. It however failed, for ue find 
that in 1703 he died a natural death. 
ELiAs ASHMOLE was born in 1617 in the city of Litchfield, 


and educated at the free-ſchool of his native place, from whence 


—— ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in Brazen-Noſe-College, Oxford. 
; — himſclf early to the ſtudy of antiquities, but was 
in errupted during the civil wars by his adhering to the royal 
alte. 

During the time of the uſur 
turmſeli 10 diligently to his ſt 
and the municipal law 


pation he lived privately, applyin 
udies, both in natural philoſophy 
s of his country, that upon the reſto- 
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election was too haſty, and the ſecond 


razion of Charles IT. the univerſity of Oxford created him 
doctor of phylic, and the middle temple called him up to the 
bar. The king then appointed him comptroller of the exciſe, 
and Windſor-Herald, employing him to adjuſt ſuch collections 
df coins and medals as were then in the royal cabinet, to which 
he afterwards added thoſe of his own, and they are now the 
property of the unixerſity of Oxford, under the title of the 
Aſhmelean-Muſcum. 

Without doubt he was a man of great knowledge, and his 
writings will ever do honour to his name, particularly ſuch as 
relate to the antiquities of this kingdom; but for all that, he was 
not without his Weakneſſes, as appears from his being ſo vain 
as to believe that there was a poſſibility of finding the philoſo- 
pher's ſtone, upon which he actually wrote a treauſe. He died 
in the year 1692 at Lambeth. 

WiLL1a4% VERNON was born at Wokerhampton, but in 
what year we are not certain. He received only a common 
education, and was put apprentice © a buckle- maker in that 
town; but his genius roſe ſuperior to a mechanical employment, 
and inſtead of ſweltering at a forge, he thought proper to friſk 
under the ſhades of Pindus, and quit the footy caves of Vulcan 
:2r the exalted mountains of Parnaſſus. Being greatly blamed 
by his relations, who looked upon it for certain, that a liberal 
mind muſt wear an unlined pocket, he ſatirized the notion in an 
epiitie to a friend. . 

He continued to write, and publiſhed many pleaſing pieces in 
the Gentleman's Magazines, but feemed upon all occations to 
lament his want of a regular education. Of this he gives a par- 
ucular inſtance in the following lines addreſſed to a neighbour's 
daughter of whom he became enamoured : 


« An humble youth, to vulgar labours bred, 
Unſkild-in verſe, in claſſic books unread, 
In rural thades his aztleſs numbers tries, 
And on a rural theme his muſe employs; 
Nor fit for nobler taſks; but if thro' time 
Her note refines, and riies more ſublime, 
Thou, dear Lucinda, ſhalt my la; s engage, 
And charm, as now, in all ſucceedi: 7 


35 
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H:s relations, however, teizing him to return to his mecha- 
nical employment, rendered his life very miſerable, til what 
they called prudent advice, became perplexing perſecution, and 
they forced him into the very evils they {cemed to caution, 
him againſt. For the upbraldings of ſuch as called themſelves 
his friends became at length ſo ira tome, that he auitted the 
place, and fought refuge in tie thoſe who 
allied to him by blood. ie entered as a private fold'er into 
the buff regiment, and while ſtationed in the Iſle of Wight, 
revious to the expedition to the coat of France, during the 
5 war, contracted an intimacy with Ir. Sharp, jun. of this 
place. This gentleman, ſince known in the polnical world, 
did him many farours, which awakening in his breaſt a moſt 
ſenſible degree of gratitude, when the troops were ordered to 
embark, he wrote a molt beautiful and melodious poem on a 
drum-head, as a farewell to his friend. 
After the various actions on the French coaſt, when the 
troops returned to England, he was ſolicitous of obtaining a 
diſcharge, . and at length tucceeded by the means of lord 
Towulcnd, to whom ke addretied an ode imitated from Horace: 
in which he then complimented the now matter-general of 
the ordnance. | ; 
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Whene'r vour country calls to war, 


You draw the ſword, devoid of care, 
Intrepid, yet ſerene; _ 

Not vainly rais'd amidſt ſucceſs, 

Nor meanly drooping with diſtreſs, 
You keep the golden mean. 


He afterwards obtained the friendſhip of the late Chriſtopher 
Smart, by whoſe recommendation he became corrector of the 
preſs at a capital printing-othce, which place he enjoyed fome 
years with great reputation, and then retired into his own coun- 
try, where he lately died. 


Poets themſelves muſt fall like thoſe they ſung, 
Deaf the prais'd ear, and mute the tuueful tongue.“ 
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tember 1 . 4 | Cattle and ſheep 
1 Wedneſday be- : Tamworth . 8 26 | Ditto and Wool 
| fore Candle-! October 24 | Cattle 
| | „ 8 . ( February . [14 
© Eaſter Wed.. — Tutbur y 0 | Auguſt 3 I5| > Ditto 
Leek ....----.<y | Whit. ditto. . . Cattle & pedlary | | December. | 1! } | 
; | So 18 | . 65 8 
CCC : Unoxcter. < July... | 31 | $ Ditto and colts 
July - 0 W 2 September. 19 8 
ovember . I | February | 24 | 
Sh M 3 Iron, a ſheep Walſal ——6——æ 2 ; 8 EN Horſes and cattle 
COVE LON. .: | = and bacon Tueſday be- 88 | 
Litchfieldd — 3 12 | > Sheep and cattle WO: | fore | (Ditto, cheeſe and 
| riday before | | Wolverhampton 4 | Michaelmas- ( onions. 
5 "November $ Geeſe and cheeſe | 80 . 419 „ 
| | | | | July - <<< #10 | Moſt kinds of goods 
Ax ACCURATE LIST or rur ROADS ITA COUNTY. 
= Diſt. Nei hbourin Seats 55 Nobili : [it Neighbouring Seats of the oY 
Places. from 8 8 4G * Places. | from 8 8 46 
Lon. An entry. | Lon. an entr Yo 
The reader will find many other . Miles n 
From London tox files ſeats deſcribed amply in their proper, | 
Litchfield. places, too numerous to be inſerted Daventry 8 7 From Litchfield to Buxton there 
lin theſe narrow limits. Berry-Bridge .....| 75 is a road which goes through Rid- 
— Dunchurch-Lane . | 80 | ware, Paget's-Bromley, Uttoxeter, 
| | Dunchurch .. - - - 804 | Spath, Crokemerſh, Rowceſter, El- 
To Highgate 41] Near Towceſter is Eaſton-Neſtan, I Dunſmoor-Heath . | 82 — Malthfield, Aſhbourn, Bux- 
V. 11 Ja ſeat of the counteſs of Pomfret ; ¶ Foſſe way 84 ton; but it is not meaſured : the 
. | 123 and near Daventry is Fawſley, a || Knightly-Crofs . 8 8 however, is five miles from 
St Alban's .. 211 ſeat of the Kaightlcy family. 2 1 87 | Paget's-Bromley to Uttoxeter, and 
Dunſtable........ »» 1.336 Covent gt | it is thirteen miles from Aſhton to 
„ 374 n 932 Buxton. 
„ 43 On the right of the 106 mile-ſtone I Meridenn 974 
Fenny-Stratford... | 45 is Cannon-Hall, the ſeat of fir || Grimſcot-Hill . . 104+ 
artford-Bridge . . | 47 | Robert Lawley, bart. At the Curdworth-Bridge. 1051 
toney-Stratſord .. | 52 | 116, is Swinfen-Hall, the ſeat of Wiſhaw-Green .. 1071 From Stafford to Drayton is eig 
ee oO | Mr. Swinfen. Baſſet's- Pole 1114 teen miles ;—leven miles from Sta. 
Foſter's Booth. 63 Swinfen-Hall. 116. | ford to Eccl- ſhall, and eleven mos. 
Litchfield . 18 | to e 
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SHROPSHIRE, belonging partly to the Dioceſe of Hereford, and partly to that of 
Litchfield and Coventry, and the Province of Canterbury, 1s 


* P - Py . * = 
— .. r Mk. 2 — — 


Bounded by Extends 


Sends to Parliament Twelve 


Contains | tes, 
Staffordſhire on the Eaſt. In length from North to South, 15 Hundreds "The County 
Denbyſhire and Montgomery on | forty miles. | oY 15 Market-towns | | Shrewſbury 
the Weſt. In breadth from Eaſt to Welt, 170 Pariſhes Ford Bridgenorth | 
Cheſhire, and part of Flintſhire | 1h'rty-three miles. 615 Villages Ludlow 
on the North. | It is of an oval form, and is 134 52 Vicarages | Wenlock 
| Worceſterſhire, Herefordſhire, | miles in circumterence. 113.680 Inhabitants (Biſhop's-Caſtle. 
and part of Radnorſhire, on | | And its capital or principal 
} the South. | town is Shrewſbury. 5 Two for cach. 1 


Taz NATURAL His roxv or THIS County. 


HROPSHIRE took its name from the county town of 


0 Shrewſbury, the appellation of which was derived from a | 


Saxon word Sorobbeſberig, ſignifying a town ſurrounded with 
ſhrubs, it being ſituated on a hill formerly covered with trees 
and ſhrubs. It is alſo called Salop, a name afterwards given to 
the principal town by the Normans. 

The air of this county is ſalubrious, and not very ſharp; ex- 
cept on the hills. The fil is generally fruitful, eſpecially in the 
Northern and Eaſtern parts, which produce plenty of wheat and 
barley ; but the Southern and Weſtern, being mountainous, are 
leſs fertile, yet yield ſufficient paſture for theep and cattle. Un- 
der the ſurface are mines of lead, copper, iron, ſtone, and inex- 
hauſtible coal pits. Over moſt of theſe lies a ſtratum of a 


blackiſh, hard, porous ſubſtance, containing great quantities of | 


bitumen, which, being ground to powder in horſe mills, and 
boiled in coppers of water, there ſwims on the ſurface a bitu- 
minous matter, which, by evaporation, is brought to the confiſt- 


ence of pitch; or, by the help of an oil diſtilled from the fame | 


ſtone, and mixed with it, may be thinned to a ſort of tar; both 
_ theſe ſubſtances ſerve particularly for the caulking of ſhips, as well, 
if not better than pitch or tar, it being leſs liable to crack. 


The chief rivers of this county are the Severn, the Temd, and 
the Colun. 5 


The Severn is eſteemed the next principal river in England to 


the Thames. It riſes in Plimlimon-Hills in Montgomeryſhire ; 
from whence ruſhing down with a ſwift current, and being joined 


with many leſſer torrents, it ſoon appears conſiderable; and paſ- | 


ling by Llarydlos and Newtown, becomes navigable near Welch- 
pool, where the river Vernew joins it with a — little inferior 
to its own ; from thence, proceeding gently forward to Shrewſ- 
dury, it flows through a rich vale, with many large windings, 
till it arrives at Benthall-Edge, receiving into it by the way the 
river Tern, which waters all the Northern parts of Shropſhire. 

ere the Severn begins to be rapid, it being pent up between 
two oppoſite hills, both very ſteep and lofty ; and from hence, to 
Bridgenorth and Bewdley, the channel is confined by high woody 
banks and rocky cliffs, which afford variety of beautiful proſpects. 
It afterwards glides pleaſantly on through the fruitful plains of 
Worceſterſhire, viſiting in its way the city itſelf ; and a little be- 
low it is conſiderably augmented by the influx of the Temd. 
That addition, however, is much inferior to its junction with 
the river Avon at Tewkſbury, which is navigable up to Perſhore, 
Eveſham, and Stratford; it then purſues its courſe to Glouceſter, 
and about fifty miles below that city falls into the Britiſh channel. 
This river is of great importance, on account of the trade carried 
on by its means, not only between the towns in this county, but 
in Worceſterſhire and Glouceſterſhire, it being navigated by veſ- 


{els of large burthen upwards of 169 miles from the ſea, with- 
out the atliitance of any lock. | | 


The Temd riſes in the North part of Radnorſhire, and 


running Eaſtward, and ſeparating Shropſhire from the counties 


of Radnor, Hereford and Worcelter, falls into the Severn, near 
the city of Worceſter. 

The Colun, or Clun, riſes near Biſhop's-Caſtle, a borough- 
town of this county, and running Southward diſcharges itſelf into 
the Temd, not far trom Ludlow. | 

The lets conſiderable rivers in this county are, the Ony, the 
Warren, the Corve, the Rea, the Tern, and the Rodan. 

All theſe rivers produce very great plenty of various kinds of 
fiſh, particularly ſalmon-trout, pixe, lamprey, grailing, carp _ 
and cels. | | 

The principal manufactures carried on by the inhabitants con- 
fiſt in making of Welch cottons at Shrewſbury, and ſtockings at 
Bridgenorth, with ſome articles of hardware made in various 
parts of the county. | 

The people of this county differ greatly in their manners and 
cuſtoms. Thoſe in the principal towns nearly reſemble the moſt 
polite in the kingdom, while ſuch as live near the borders of 
Wales, and other remote parts, are too much addicted to that 
ſelfiſh motive which is the diſtinguiihing characteriſtic of the an- 
cient Britons. | | | 


A DescCrieTivE ACCOUNT OF THE CIrIESs, BOROUGHS, 
 CoRPORATIONS, Towns, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE- 
MARKABLE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. 


SHREWSBURY, the capital of this county, diſtant from Lon- 
don 160 miles, is ſuppoſed to have been built out of the ruins of 


| the ancient Uriconium. In the reign of William I. Roger earl 


of Montgomery, built a caſtle here, and a ſtately abbey, called 
St. Giles's or the Holy-Croſs, of great note, being the repoſitory 
of St. Winefred's body, ſome ruins of which are ſtill to be ſeen. 
Shrewſbury is a beautiful, large, pleaſant, populous, and rich 
town, full of gentry, and of trade. Here is a large manufactory, 
as well of flannels, as of white broad cloth, which enriches all 
the country round. The Severn nearly ſurrounds the town, in 
the form of an horſe-thoe ; over it are two fine ſtone bridges, 
upon one of which is built a very noble gate, over which is 
placed the ſtatue of the great Llewellin, the idol of the Welch, 
and their laſt prince of Wales; this being the place, where the 
ancient princes of Powilland, or North-Wales, kept their reſi- 
dence. 

Over the market-houſe is a room for the manufactures, which 
are ſold here weekly in very great quantities; they ſpeak all Eng- 
lich in the town, but on a market-day you would think you 
were in Wales. | 
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Tur NEW axp COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


Here is the largeſt market, the greatelt plenty of good provi- 
ſions, and the cheapelt, that is to be met with in all the Weſtern 
part of England. The Severn ſupplies it with excellent ſalmon; 
but it is alſo brought in great plenty from the Dee, which is not 
tar off, and abounds with a good kind, and generally larger, than 
in the Severn ; but much lets eſteemed. | 

The market days arc Wedneſday, Friday, and Saturday; be- 
ſides a great market on Thurſday, folely for the traffic of Welſh 
cloth, carried on by the company of drapers of this town ; and 
ſeven annual fairs : Saturday after March 15, Wedneſday after 
Eaſter-Week, and Wedneſday before Whit-Sunday, for cattle, 
cheeſe, and cloth; July 3, and Augult 12, for cattle, cheeſe, 
cloth, and lamb's wool; October 2, and December 12, for 
cattle, butter, cheeſe, and linen. | | 

Here are five churches, beſides meeting-houſes ; two of them 
with lofty ſpires. St. Chad's and St. Mary's are {aid to have 
been anciently collegiate. There are abundance of antique mo- 
numents in them all. | 

All the pariſhes, except St. Mary's, which is a royal peculiar, 
are in the dioceſe of Litchfield and Coventry. The town was 
incorporated by king Charles I. and the government of it is 
placed in a mayor, recorder, {teward, twenty-four aldermen, and 


| forty-eight common-council-men ; and it returns two members 
to parliament. 


King Charles IT. would have made Shrewſbury a city, but 
they choſe rather to remain a corporation, as they are, valuing 
themſelves upon this town being, as they ſaid, the firſt in Eng- 
land; for which they were called the proud Salopians. - 
This town will for ever be diſtinguiſhed for the reception it 
gave to king Charles I. who, after ſetting up his ftandard at 


Nottingham, and finding no encouragement there, removed to 


Shrewtbury, being invited by the gentry of the town and country 


round; where he was received with ſuch a general affection, 


and hearty zeal, that his Majeſty recovered himſelf from the diſ- 
couragement of his firſt ſtep at Nottingham, and raiſed and com- 
pleted a ſtrong army in lets time than could be imagined ; inſo- 
much that, to the ſurpriſe of the parliament, and indeed of all 
the world, he was in the field before them, and advanced upon 


them ſo faſt, that he met them two-thirds on his way to London, 


and gave them battle at Edge-Hill near Banbury. 

But the fate of the war turning afterwards againſt the king, 
the weignt of it fell very heavy upon this town, and almot 
ruined it. Thcugh, indeed it is now fully recovered, and is one of 
the moit flouriſhing towns in England. The walls and gates are yet 
ſtanding, but uſeleſs; and the old caſtle is gone to ruin, as is the 
caſe of almoſt all the old caſtles in England. | 
Here is alſo an handſome county-intirmary. The public walk 
called the Quarry, is eſteemed the molt beautiful of the kind in 
the kingdom. No town in England, perhaps, except the larger 
Cities, can produce ſo many genteel reſident families as this; and 
ſuch as are fond of the forms and ceremonies of polite life, and 
cannot afford them in the metropolis, may find a very good imi- 
tation and epitome of them in the town of Shrewſbury. 

Here is a good free-ſchool, the moſt conſiderable in this part of 
England, founded by king Edward VI. and endowed by queen 
Elizabeth, with a ſufficient maintenance for a chief or head 
maſter, and three under- maſters or uſhers. The buildings which 


are of ſtone, are very ſpacious, particularly the library, which 


has a great many books in it. I he ichool-malters have. alſo 


very handſome houſes to dwell in; fo that the whole has the face 


of 'a college. The infirmary, which was opened April 25, 
1747, is an edifice pleaſantly ſituated; in 1763, the ſubſcription 
amounted to 10441. 6s. 6d. A new and elegant theatre has been 
erected; and the Foundling-Hoſpital is a handſome building, on a 
hill near the river. The principal ſeats near this town are Ber- 
wick, the feat of Thomas Powis, eſq. Sundon, of Mr. Corbet ; 
Tern, of Noel Hill, eſq. member for the county in 2778; 
Lerignor, of Robert Burton, eſq. Cundover, of Lord Clive; 
and Underhill, of Henry Powis, elq. | 


Here is a remarkable appearance of the ancient road called 


Watling-Street, which comes from London, and continues from 
hence to the utmoſt coaſt of Wales. This road is raiſed high 
above the ſoil, and fo ſtraight, that upon an eminence you may 
ſee it to ten or fifteen miles before you, and as much behind, 
over many places, anſwering one another as a viſta of trees. 

In the month of May 1773, a very remarkable accident 
happened at the Birches, between Colebrooke-Dale and Builder's- 
Bridge, where a high bank, that lay by the Severn, flipt quite 
acroſs the river, entirely ſtopped up the channel, and turned the 
courſe of the river over a meadow that lay on the other fide. 
That part where the river ran, inſtantly became a high bank, 
with twenty lofty oaks ſtanding upon it; and where the ground 
divided a chaſm was left ſeven or cight yards wide, and five or 
ſix deep. The depth of the earth that moved, appeared to be 
twenty yards, and the quantity of land rather more than twenty 
acres. The turnpike- road was removed ſeveral yards, and turned 
up edgeways. AS {oon as the bank had ſtopped up the bed of 
the river, the veſſels below were left dry at the bottom of the 
channel, and the water took its courſe over the meadow. About 
400 yards from the river's bank ſtood a houſe, were a family 
dwelt. The man got up about three o'clock in the morning, 


and hearing a rumbling noiſe, and finding the ground ſhake 


2 


* 
nm 


under him, he inſtantly called up ins family ; they percetved the 
ground begin to move, but knew not Which way to run for faf-1r 
however, they haſtened off the ſpot; and juſt as tliey had got to a 
neighbouring wood, the ground they had left {-parated from: 
that on which they ſtood. The houſe was left ſtanding, but a 
barn that ſtood near it was thrown down, 

That this town 1s of great antiquity appears from various kif- 
torical records. The firit mention we have of it, however, as a 
place of repute, is in the reign of Ethelizd II. when it was 
cruclly haratſed by the Danes, who had gained a ſettlement in 
this part of the kingdom, and exerciſed the moſt horrid barbari- 
ties on the Englith. At this time England was torn in pieces by 
inteltine diviſions, and conſequently unable to make head againſt 
the common enemy; but that deficiency was made up by policy: 
Ethelred projected a ſcheme for deitroying all the Danes in the 
kingdom in one night; to effect which he ſent a commiſſion 
to every town and city, enjolning the people to fall on them on 
the 13th of November 1002, which was executed with great 
punctuality, as but a very few of the Danes efcaped with their 
lives. 

In conſequence of this, the following year the Danes invaded 
England, under Swein their king, murdered all the inhabitan's 
they met with, and deſtroyed or carried with them their property. 
Ethelred was at this time at Shrewſbury, and after conſulting 


his nobles what meaſures to take in oppoſition to theſe invaders, 
They were offered 


it was agreed to purchaſe a peace with them. 
zo, oo pounds weight of filver, which they accepted, and left 
the kingdom; but they returned ſoon after, and at various times 
perplexed the Eng!:th : nor were they quiet till they had placed 
Canute, their king, on the Englith throne. 

At the Norman conqueſt, when doomiday-book was written, 
this town was of great repute, as appears from its paying Gelt, 


1. e. money, for 200 hides of land. 


During the civil wars between king Stephen and ihe empreſs 
Matilda, the governor of Shrewſbury declared tor the emprets, 
and it held out againſt Stephen ſome time, but it was at laſt 
taken by allault, and all the governor's citates forfeited ; but that 
baron, whoſe name was Fitz-Allan, eſcaped to the empreſs, and 
when her cauſe declined in England, he went over to France, 
and remained there till the acceiton of Henry II. when he came 


over to England, and had all his eſtates, with the government of 


Shewſbury, reſtored to him. 

When the wars broke out between Henry III. and the great 
barons, the latter being declared traitors, fled into Wales, where 
they were joined by a great body of forces, with which they 
marched to Shrewſbury, and after having laid all the marches 
deſolate with fire and ſword, they burnt part of this town, which 
at that time was one of the moſt flouriſhing in the kingdom. A 
reconciliation, however, was ſoon after affected between the king 
and the barons, and things returned to their former ſtate of tran- 
quillity. - 

In the reign of Richard TI. a parliament was held here, at 
which, it is ſaid, the king fat with the crown on his head. But 
the moſt remarkable occurrence that ever happened at this place, 
according to Barnard, in his hiſtory, was the following: 

Some diſputes having ariſen between king Henry IV. and 
Piercy earl of Northumberland, concerning the ranſom of ſome 
priſoners who had been taken at the battle of Holmedon, and 
the carl having let drop ſome expreſſions that oFended the king, 
he was forbid the court, under pain of being declared a traitor. 
The foul of Piercy took fire at ſuch treatment, he could not 
bear ſuch contempt without thoughts of revenge, and as it was 
chiefly owing to his aſſiſtance that Henry came to the crown, he 
thought that it was {till in his power to take it from him. Ic 
was necellary that the earl and his adherents ſhould fet up ſome 
pretender to the crown, and their firſt ſcheme was to publith to 
the people, that King Richard was ſtill alive; but that having been 
diſproved, they ſet up Mortimer, earl of March, who was de- 
ſcended from the third ſon of Edward III. and conſequently had 
a better title than Henry, who was the ſon of John of Gaunt, 
the fourth ſon of Edward. Mortimer, however, was in too de- 
preſſed circumſtances to aſſert his title, and therefore obliged to 
ſubmit to his more powerful couſin of Lancalter, till the carl of 
Northumberland ſent to him, and offered to afliſt him not only 
with all the men he could raiſe in the North, but alſo to call in 
the earl of Douglas from Scotland The propoſal was readily ac- 
cepted by Mortimer, and a ſolemn league was entered into, be- 
tween him and the young Piercy, Who was to bring a great ar- 
my to the marches, whom the Welch were to join. The car! 
of Worceſter, brother to Northumberland, was alſo brought into 
the ſcheme, and with many other lords, he joined the rebel army, 
whilſt Piercy in order to oblige the Scots, ſet all their prifoners at 
liberty. 

Henry Percy, ſon of the earl of Northumberland, and com- 
monly called Hot -Spur, from the violence of his natural temper, 
marched in company with the earl of Douglas, and joined hi; 
uncle, the earl of Worceiter, and the Welch, near Shrewſbury, 
after which they publiſhed a inanifeſto, enumerating all the gricy- 
ances which the people laboured under from the king's tyranny, 
declaring that they came to force him * up with the dutchy 
of Lancaſter, and reſtore the crown to Mortimer, the true law - 
ful heir. 


The 
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The king publiſhed an anſwer to their manifeſto, and offered 
them all a free pardon, if they would lay down their arms; but 
the earl of Worceſter, who had lived in the reign of Richard II. 
looked on all ſuch promifes as ſnares laid for the unwary, and 
therefore perſuaded his nephew, and the other lords, to fet the 
king at defiance, being convinced that his army was inferior 
to theirs. 

The king was accompanied by his favourite ſon Henry, prince 
of Wales, and when the morning arrived, the rebels ſaw the 
roval banners diſplayed. The king, however, was {till afraid 
to engage, and rather than venture his crown on the fate of a 
battle, ho employed the abbot of Shrewſbury to offer peace to 
the rebels, and : whole day was ſpent in meſſages between 
them, but without coming to any agreement. 

The next morning, when the two armies prepared to engage, 
and Horſpur was told of the king's approach, he drew up 
men in order of battle, telling them, that they muſt either con- 
quer, or die an er death; to which they anſwered 
with loud ſhouts of applauſe. 

The king diſpoſed of his army to great advantage, and the 


battle began with a dreadful diſcharge of arrows from both the 


front lines. The Scots, who were too impatient to fight at a 
diſtance, ruſhed with great fury upon the front line of the royal 
army, and put them into ſome confuſion ; ſo that they would 


have been totally ruined, had not the impetuoſity of Hotſpur 


defeated his own intention. He fought with ſuch undaunted 
courage, ſeconded by the brave Douglas, that a way was opened 
into the centre of the royal army, but his men were unable to 
follow. Heaps of dead bodies lay ſcattered on every fide, and 
victory was beginning to declare for the rebels, when the king 
brought up his reſerve, which ſoon turned the ſcale. The rebels 
were put in confuſion, but Douglas and Piercy continued to 
fight with ſuch courage as ſurpriſed all who faw them. 

At laſt the victory became general, the rebels fled in great 
confuſion, Douglas was taken priſoner, but Hotſpur reſolving 
to ſell his life as dear as poſſible, ruſhed into the hotteſt part 
of the battle, and was killed. 
both ſides, and the earl of Worceſter being taken priſoner, was 
with ſome other lords inſtantly beheaded. The body of young 
Piercy was found among the {lain, and being cut into quarters, 
was placed on the gates of Shrewſbury and other towns. The 
carl of Douglas was {et at liberty, and it appeared that during 
the battle he had killed with his own hands four perſons who 
were dreſſed like the king. 

The old carl of Northumberland, who had raiſed an army to 
ſupport his ſon, went and joined the king, telling him, that it 
was his deſign to ſuppreſs the rebellion ; and although Henry 
had no great reaſon to believe his ſincerity, yet he thought it 
beſt to take no further notice of it, and therefore reſtored him 


to his honour and fortune. 


King Edward IV. who had many parental eſtates in Shrop- 


ſhire, often kept his court here; and when Henry earl of Rich- 
mond arrived in England, and was marching againſt Richard 
III. he was joined at Shrewſbury by fir Gilbert Talbot, high 
ſheriff of the county, who had raiſed four thouſand men to 
aſſiſt him. | | | 

In the month of April 1551, a diforder broke out in this town, 
called the Sweating Sickneſs, which afterwards ſpread all over 
the kingdom; but whether it was an epidemical diſorder im- 
ported from ſome part of the Continent, or was originally pecu- 
liar to this county, is not certainly known. hg 

The preateſt ornament of Shrewſbury is that beautiful track 


of land between the walls of the town and the Severn, com- 
monly called the Quarry, becauſe ſtones were formerly dug up 


from it. It conſiſts of about twenty acres of land, and is laid 


out in the moſt beautiful walks for the accommodation of the 


inhabitants. It is ſhaded with a double row of lime-trees, and 


has a fine double alcove in the centre, with ſeats on one. ſide. 


facing the town, and on the other {ide facing the river. There 
are likewiſe a great variety of moſt delightful walks in the fields 
and meadows, embclliſhed with romantic and entertaining 
proſpects, 1 | 

_ Here are twelve trading companies, all incorporated by char- 
ters, in the ſame manner as thoſe in London. On the Monday 
fortnight after Whitſunday, they all walk in proceſſion, accord- 
ing to their ſeniority, with banners carried before them, to a 
place called Kingfland, on the oppolite banks of the river, 
South of the town, where they entertain the mayor and corpo- 
ration in arbours or bowers erected for that purpoſe, each of 
which is diſtinguiſhed by ſome motto or device alluding to their 
ſeveral arts. | 


This town gives the title of earl to the noble family of 
Talbot. 

The principal trade of the place, excluſive of what is carried 
on by the Severn, conſiſts of Welch flannels: and, it is faid 
that the returns for that article only, 6 
to 10001]: a week. ; 


There are ſeveral villages in the neighbourhood of this town ; 
the molt remarkable of which we ſhall notice in their Proper 
order. The firſt of theſe, called 

ATTLEFIELD is ſeated in a plain, and diſtinguiſhed by the 
famous battle fought there between Henry IV. and Henry Piercy, 


nee Hotſpur. It had a college for ſecular prieſts, founded 
No. 11. | 


amount, upon an average, 


is 


Many thouſands were killed on 


in memory of that event, which was endowed with ſeveral , 


lands, on condition that the prieits ſhould ſay maſs for the fouls 
of ſuch as were ſlain in the battle. No remains, however, of 
this ancient building are now. to be ſeen. 

HAGHAMON is a very pleaſant village, and was formerly 
noted for a convent of Augultine monks, founded in the reign 
of Henry I. It received many benefactions both from the princes 
of North-Wales and the lords of the marches ; and wl.en ſup- 
preſſed, its annual revenues amounted to 2941. 

ACTON-BURNEL is remarkable for a caſtle, built ſoon after 
the conqueſt, where, in the reign of Edward I. a parliament 
was held, in which ſeveral ſtatutes were made, and conliderable 

rants allowed the king to carry on the wars againſt the Scots. 
lany of the Welch nobles, who had taken up arms, were 
pardoned by this parliament ; and the famous act, called“ The 
Statute Merchant,“ was made here, by which debtors in London, 
York, and Briſtol, were obliged to appear before the different 
mayors, and agree upon a certain day of payment, otherwiſe an 


execution was iſſued againſt their goods. 


The greateſt part of this caſtle is ſtill ſtanding ; the walls are 
exceeding ſtrong, and adorned with fine battlements and rows 


of windows, with curious carved work. The building is ſquare, 


and in many places entire, having ſuffered leſs from the injuries 
of time than moſt others in the kingdom ; and from the whole 
of its appearance mult originally have been a noble and mag- 
nificent ſtructure. It lately belonged to fir Richard Smythe, bart. 
Powprtr-BaTCH, or PULVER-BATCH, had formerly a 
ſtrong caſtle built in the reign of William the Conqueror. It 
has been long in ruins, but a ſufficiency remains to ſhew that it 
was once a place of conſiderable ſtrength. | 
WROXETER, which is now a trifling place, was originally a 
Roman city; and it is generally thought to have been the ſtation 
called by the Romans, 3 or Viroconium. It was the 
ſecond, if not the firſt, city of the ancient Cornavii, and forti- 
fied by the Romans to ſecure the ford of the Severn. The 
wall was about three miles in extent; and from ſome fragments 
of it that ſtill remain, the foundation appears to have been nine 
feet thick. It had a vaſt trench on the outſide, which is ſtill, 


in ſome places, very deep. 


Here are alſo other remains of Roman buildings, now called 
the Old Works of Wroxeter. Theſe are fragments of a ſtone 
wall, about 109 feet long, and twenty feet high in the middle; 
and ſome years ago was diſcovered under ground a ſquare room, 
ſupported by four rows of ſmall brick pillars, with a double 
floor of mortar, built in the nature of a ſudatory or ſweating- 
houſe, much in uſe among the Romans. Great numbers of 
Roman coins have frequently been dug up in and about the 
town : among the coins a few are of gold; thoſe of ſilver are 
very common, and there are others of braſs and mixed metals; 
but ſcarce one in ten of the inſcriptions is legible, or has an 


image upon it that appears plain and diſtinct. Several Roman 


urns have alſo been found here; and in the channel of the 
Severn, near this place, may be {till ſeen, when the water is 


low, the remains of a ſtone bridge. | : 
When or how this conſiderable town was demoliſhed, is not 
certainly known; but it is remarkable that among the great 


number of coins found here, there has not yet been diſcovered 
one ſingle piece of Saxon money. However, from the blackneſs 
of the ſoil, and the defaced appearance of moſt of the coins, it 


| is probable that this place was conſumed by fire, and that it 


was done before the arrival of the Saxons, or in their war with 
the Britons; for had it been deſtroyed by the Danes, there 
would certainly have been Saxon coins mixed with the Roman. 

Within a mile of Wroxeter, between Watling-Street and the 
Severn, and North of Great-Wenlock, ſtands the noted 
Wreken-Hill ; and about eight miles diſtance, is Hawkeſtone, a 
fine ſeat belonging to fir e, Hill, bart The houle, 
which is built in a very good taſte, ſtanding low, 1s not ſeen 
from the road; but the hill, which ſtands above the houſe, and 
fronts the Wrekin, is made very agreeable, by cutting away the 
rocks, and forming them into baftions, and regular Gothic 
buildings, with the ſame ſtone; and here is a fine vineyard 
planted in terraces, which overlooks the county beyond Shrewſ- 
bury, in which the grapes generally ripen as ſoon as in moſt 
parts of England, owing to its ſituation, being defended on every 
lide, and open only to the South. 

There is another village at the bottom of the Wrekin, called 


OKENGATE, where there are coal-pits, which ſupply the town 


of Shrewſbury with that neceſſary article. 

WELLINGTON, 142 miles from London, is a neat, handſome 
town, and extremely populous, being ſituated on the high road 
from Shrewſbury to Litchfield. Here are many exceeding good 
houſes, and the church is a ſtately ſtructure, built of ftree-ſtone, 
and covered with flate, having a. tower on the North fide, in 
which is a clock with mulical chimes, and a ring of {ix good 
bells. The principal part of the inhabitants are employcd in 
working coals and lime, there being great quantities of both 
in the neighbourhood. In many parts of the adjoining fields, 
at different periods, have been tound coins and other Koman 
antiquities. Both Saxon and Daniſh antiquities have alſo been 
found here, from which it may naturally be ſuppoſed that the 
place was once of conſiderable repute. The weekly marxet 1s 


on Thurſday. 5 
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to the memory of fir Thomas Stanley, ſon of the earl of Derby, 
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Nzweoxr, 140 miles diſtant from London, is a place of great 


1 and has been à corporation ever ſince the reign of 
Henry The principal ſtreet is both broad and long; but 
the market-houſe and croſs, with the church, intercept the view, 
and greatly contribute towards deforming the whole. The 
houſes, in general, are well built, and being on the great road 
to Cheſter, there are ſome good inns in it. The church is a 
ſtately Gothic ſtructure, built by one Draper in the reign of 
Henry VI. and was formerly collegiate, but it is now a per- 

tual curacy in the gift of the inhabitants. The nave is 
ofty, and there are fide aiſles, with a chancel, and a tower 
at the Weſt end, in which is a clock, with a ring of fix 
good bells. 

Here 1s a noble free-fchool, founded by fir Thomas Adams, 
where youth are qualified for the univerſity. It is a ſtately 
brick building, ſeventy feet high, and twenty-two feet long, 
with a library for the uſe of the ſcholars. At the South end 1s 


a neat houſe for the reſidence of the maſter, who has a handſome 


falary; and at the North end are lodgings for the uſher. Near 
the ſchool are two alms-houſes built and endowed by the ſame 
benevolent gentleman, who gave 550l. towards building a 
town-houſe. Charles II. being informed of the great liberalit 

of fir Thomas Adams, he ſent for him, and aſked, «© Whether 
he had not greatly injured his fortune?“ To which he anſwered, 
„That it rather increaſed it; and if his majeſty would procure 
him an act of parliament to exempt his * from taxes, he 
would give him 1000l.““ We are not told whether the king 


accepted the offer; but the act paſſed, and all the eſtates left by 


fir Thomas for the ſupport of his charitable foundations, are {till 
exempted from taxes. | | 

This town received conſiderable damage by a fire that hap- 
pened here on the 18th of May 1665. It conſumed ho 
houſes, the lois of which, with the goods, furniture, and ſtock 
in trade, was eſtimated at 30,0291. Here is a weekly market 
on Saturdays. | 

In the neighbourhood of Newport is a pleaſant village, called 
L1LLESHUL, famous for a rich convent founded in the reign 
6f king Stephen. A part of this ancient building ſtill remains, 
from which it appears to have been originally a magnificent 
ſtructure. 


SHIFNAL, though a town, is a poor decayed place, not hav- 


ing a * building, or any thing elſe, that merits particular 
notice. It had formerly a weekly market, but that has been 


long fince difcontinued, 


In the neighbourhood of Shifnal is Py conſiderable village, 
called ToxG, where there is a moſt magnificent caſtle, built on 
the ruins of one that ſtood here in the time of the Saxons, and 


was long the principal reſidence of the earls of Oxford. It at 


_ belongs to the duke of Kingſton, and is a noble ſtructure. 
he front is particularly majeſtic ; the towers are both lofty and 
handſome, while the hne battlements on the roof render the 
whole magnificently elegant. | 


The church, which was built in the reign of Henry IV. is a | 


fine Gothic ſtructure, and conſiſts of a nave with two ſide aiſles, 
and a croſs in the middle, reſembling a cathedral. There are 


two chauntries belonging to it, one on the South beginning to 


fall to decay, but that on the North is uſed as a veltry. In the 
middle is a lofty tower with a ſpire, and in it are ſix bells, with 
a ſmall one to call the people together to worſhip, and a very 
large one, ſeldom rung, which weighs 4800 pounds. There 
are many ancient monuments in this church, particularly one 


and his lady, but although cut out of the moſt curious marble, 
yet it has been greatly defaced by the injury of time, and ſome 
of the figures have been broke off. The lines inſcribed on this 


monument breathe ſuch ſentiments of picty, that we ſhall pre- | 


ſent them to our readers. At the head are the following: 


Not monumental ſtone preferves our fame, 

Nor ſky-aſpiring pyramids our name. 

The memory of him for whom this ſtands, 

Shall out-hve marble and defacer's hands. 

When all to time's conſumption ſhall be geaven, 
Stanley, for whom this ſtands, ſhall ſtand in heaven. 


At the feet. 


Aſk who lies here, but do not weep, 

He is not dead, he doth but flcep : 

This ſtony regiſter is for his bones, 

His fame is more perpetual than theſe ſtones, 
And his own goodnets, with himſelf, being gone, 
Shall live when carthly monument is none. 


At the Weſt-end of the church is a ncat alms-houſe for fix 
poor widows, who have an annnal allowance of 40s. with a gown, 
thift, and coals. 

GrEtaT-WENLOCK is fo called to diſtinguiſh it from a ſmall 
village in the ſame neighbourhood, called Little-Wenlock. It 
is a tolerable good town, but the houſes are mean, and very 
irregular. Here are the remains of an ancient nunnery, which 
indicate that it was originally a magnificent ſtructure. The 
church is a ſtately Gothic building, and confiſts of a nave, two 


{ide aiſles, a chancel, and a tower with a lofty ſpire. The town 


is a borough by preſcription, and was incorporated by Charles I. 
with the privilege of ſending members to parliament. It is 
governed by a bailiff, recorder, two juſtices of the peace, and 
twelve of the principal inhabitants, with a town-clerk, and 
other proper otficers. Here is an exceeding good quarry of 
lime- ſtonc, which brings conſiderable advantages to the town, 
and they have a good weekly market on Monday. 

A little to the North-Eaſt of Wenlock is a village called 
BROSELY, where there is one of the moſt remarkable natural 
curioſities to be met with in England. It is a well, the water 
of which exhales a vapour that, when contracted to a ſmall 
vent by an iron cover with a hole in it, catches fire from any 
flame applied to it, and burns up like a lamp; fo that eggs, or 
even meat, may be boiled over it. On taking off the cover, the 
flame goes out; and it is remarkable that a piece of meat 
broiled on it, has not the leaſt ſmell or taſte of the ſulphureous 
quality of the water. This well was firſt diſcovered in the year 


1711. The water is extremely cold, and as much fo immedi- 


ately after the fire is out, as before the vapour was lighted. 
Br1DGENORTH, diſtant from London 139 miles, is a ve 
ancient and noted borough-town, ſaid to be built by queen 


Ethelfleda, in the time of the heptarchy. The charter given 
| by king John mentions a former by ring Henry II. It has 


endured ſeveral ſieges, in one of which Hubert de St. Clare 
voluntarily received an arrow in his breaſt, which was levelled 


at his ſovereign king Henry II. It was almoſt deſtroyed by 


fire, in its defence againſt fir Lewis Kirke, an officer in the 
parliament army. Upon the Weſt-bank of the Severn are the 
remains of an ancient and magnificent convent of Franciſcans, 
under which are ſeveral caverns, running a great way under 
ground. | | 

Bridgenorth conſiſts of two towns, the high and the low, 
which are ſeparated by the Severn, but united by a ſtone bridge 
of ſeven arches, which hath a gate and gate-houſe. The ſitua- 


| tion is pleaſant, the air healthy, the proſpect delightful, and 


commodious for trade. It hath been fortified with walls, and 
a caſtle built by Robert de Beleſme, which are now in ruins ; 
and the area in the laſt is converted to a fine bowling-green. 


The ſtreets are well paved. Part of the Cowgate-Street is a 


rock riſing perpendicularly, where are ſeveral tenements, which 
have an agreeable, though groteſque appearance. It 1s governed 
by two bailiffs choſen annually. It is noted for good gun- 
makers, and for its ſtocking-manufaure. It has a well- 
repleniſhed market on Saturdays, and four fairs; Thurſday 
before Shrove-Tueſday, for cattle, hogs, cheeſe, and cloth ; 
June 30 and Auguſt 2, for the ſame; and October 29, for 
cattle, ſalt, butter, and cheeſe. Here are two churches in the 
high town, St. Mary Magdalen's, made a free chapel, and 
exempted from epiſcopal juriſdiction by king John; and St. 


| Leonard's, which was burnt in the civil commotions in the reign 


of king Charles I. and ſince rebuilt by the inhabitants; but 


the college, which met with the ſame fate, was never reſtored: 


and though the pariſhes are large, and the town populous, they 
are very indifferently endowed, and ſo is the frec-ſchool, which 
has only 241. per annum. There is an hollow way cut through 
the rock, leading from the high town to the bridge, of the depth 
of twenty feet, in ſome parts of it; and likewite many vaults 
and dwellings are hewn out of the rock. The town ſends two 
members to parliament. | | | 

There is a walk round the caſtle, kept in good order, which 
commands a proſpect of the low town, the river, and the com- 
mon, called Morte, where the races are kept. There is alfo a plea- 
ſant walk on the Morte, which affords a charming view of the 
adjacent country. The town is ſupplied with water from the 
river, which is forced up the hill into a refervoir, and thence 


| diſtributed to all parts thereof. 


In the neighbourhood of Bridgenorth is Boſcobel, a place that 
has been, and ever will be, celebrated in hiſtory for having 
afforded an aſylum to king Charles II. after the fatal battle 
of Worceſter. He lay in a houſe here all night, and early in 
the morning hid himſelf in a large oak tree, where he ſaw a 
troop of horſe, that had been ſent in purſuit of him, coming 
towards the tree; but an owl having frightened one of their 
horſes, they turned to the other ſide, and 10 left the king, who 
remained there till evening, when proper diſguiſe was procured 
for him, with which he travelled to the South of England, and 
then eſcaped to France. 

After the reſtoration a wall was built round the oak, which 
is almoſt decaycd by reaſon of people cutting off pie es to keep 
in memory of that event; but a young one has ſprung up, 
which is {till called the Royal Oak. There is a flat ftone over 
the gate of the wall (which is alſo much decayed) with a Latin 
inſcription, to the following import: 


« Baſil and Jane Fitzherbert recommend to poſterity this moſt 
fortunate tree, which the all-gracious and almighty God, 
by whom kings reign, ordained here to grow, that it might 
be the aſylum of the meſt potent prince king Charles II. 
and have ſurrounded it by a wall, to tranſmit at once to 
poſterity the remembrance of ſo great an event, and bear 
teſtimony of their firm allegiance to kings. 


The oak beloved by Jove.” | 
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Hares-OWEN is a town belonging to this county, though Leaving the priory on the left, you proceed through the other 
ſeparated from it by Staffordſhire and Worceſterſhire. It is IJ valley, till, by a ques ſerpentine walk, you enter a narrow 
ſituated in a valley ſurrounded by hills, and is in general a very | glade, the flopes on each fide of which are fincly covered with 
good town, well inhabited, and has many gentcel houſes, there oaks and beeches : on the left of this glade is a bench that 
being ſeveral people of faſhion conſtantly reliding in it. It was || affords a retiring place; at a ſmall diſtance from which is a ſeat 
principally noted in former times for its fine abbey, founded in covered with a fine canopy of ſpreading oak. In the front of 
the reign of king John. Great part of the walls of this abbey this ſeat is a beautiful painting, repreſenting a home ſcene: on 
are yet remaining, but moſt of them are overgrown with buthes II the right is a large urn; and on the left a {mall lawn of varied 
and weeds. The church is a fine Gothic ſtructure, built in || ground, encompailed with hills and large oaks. 
the form of Saliſbury-Cathedral, with a beautiful ſpire, ſup- From hence you are led through a gate, by a thicket of 

orted by ſour curious arches; and many of the family of the II willows, to a large root-houſe, inſcribed to the earl of Stamford, 
Lyttleton's were formerly buried in it. We learn from the will I from whence the principal object is another caſcade. Other 
of fir Thomas de Lyttleton, juſtice of the Common-Pleas, and caſcades may have the advantage of a larger torrent, and a greater 
author of the celebrated Treatiſe on the Tenures, that when he || deſcent, but a more natural, wild, 2 romantic appearance 
died in 1483, he left two books, written by himſelf, one on the || of water, for 150 yards together, is, perhaps, no where to be 
manners of the Romans, and the other on the canons, ſaid to | found. 
be chained up in this church for the uſe of the prieſts. But it Proceeding through the right-hand path, the next ſeat affords 
does not now appear what 1s become of them. La ſcene, which Mr. Shenſtone uſed to term his Foreſt-Ground, 

On our arrival here we walked up to the Leaſowes, the ſeat II conſiſting of wild green ſlopes appearing through irregular 
of the late ingenious William Shenſtone, eſq. who laid out the || groups of trees, with a confuſed mixture of uncultivated ground; 

ardens in ſuch a manner as to improve the beauties of nature, the whole forming a moſt romantic and beautiful landſcape. 


{ſwelling lawn that ſurrounds the houſe, you enter upon a wind- The care of other ſtrains, and tune thine own, 
| ing path, with a piece of water upon your right. The path“ | | 

—_ - and water, overſhadowed with trees, form a ſcene at once cool, Above this bower is a bank, on which is placed a ſtatue of 
* ſolemn, and ſequeſtered; which is ſo ſtriking a contraſt to the JI the pining Faunus, which not only embelliſhes this ſcene, but 
lively ſcene you have juſt left, that you ſeem all on a ſudden | is allo ſeen from the court before the houſe, and from other 
landed in a ſubterraneous region. Winding down the valley, II places. It is ſurrounded by venerable oaks, and very happily 


you pals beſide a ſmall root-houſe, where on a tablet are theſe II fituated. From this bower alſo you look down upon the fore- 


3 and render them the admiration of all who have had the pleaſure Winding along the ſide of a lawn, which is over-arched with 
4 of ſeeing them. As they are ſo ſingularly beautiful, we ſhall II ſpreading trees, and paſſing through a kind of thicket, you 
. entertain our readers with a particular deſcription of them. arrive at a natural bower of almoſt circular oak, inſcribed to 
a On quitting the road, about half a mile ſhort of Hales-Owen, Mr. Robert Dodſley, in the following lines: 

. you turn into a green lane on the left, where, deſcending to the I} | 

5 dottom of a valley finely ſhaded, the firſt object that preſents Come then, my friend, thy ſylvan taſte diſplay, 

5 itlelf is a ruined wall, inſcribed, The priory gate.” From Come hear thy Faunus tune his ruſtic lay; 

7 hence, paſſing through a ſmall gate at the bottom of the fine Ah! rather come, and in theſe cells diſown 


Fonder withes, warmer tues. 


— —_ 


= 3 is very beautiful, and exhibi 
picture of villages and varied ground, truly well : 


— 


Lore, 


| 2 lines : | 185 mentioned irregular ground, ſhut up with trees on all ſides, 
«4 8 : | except ſome few openings to the more pleaſing parts of this | 4 0&2} 
= | ; * p 2 7 8 * 1 * 1 
Fi Here in cool grot, and moſſy cell, [| grote{que and hilly country. | „ | 8) 
: We rural fays and fairies dwell ; . > The next Iutle bench affords the firſt, but not the molt ſtriking As 17 177 
f Though rarely ſeen by mortal eye, | view of the priory. It IS, indeed, a {mall building ; but feen [FIN 15. * 
When the pale moon, aſcending high, JIas it is beneath trees, and its extremity alſo hid by the ſame, it eee 
E: Darts thro” yon limes her quiv'ring beams, J has, in ſome fort, the dignity and ſolemn appearance of a large | e 1 
3 We friſk it near theſe chryſtal-ſtreams. Il edifice. 7 | 5 e 
= | | Paſlling __ a 1238 you enter a {mall open grote, #15493 1 A 
Her beams reflected from the wave, where the firſt ſeat affords you a pictureſque view through trees WEL: 
Afford the light our revels crave; | of a clump of oaks at a diſtance overthadowing a little cottage _ 115 * 1 
The turf with daiſies broider'd o'er, upon a green hill. You thence immediately enter a perfect F 15 45 1 
Exceeds, we wot, the Parian floor; 4 dome, or circular temple of magnificent beeches, in the centre +1157 - IK 
Nor yet for artful ſtrains we call, I of which it was intended to place an antique altar, or a ſtatue e 1 | 
© But liſten to the waters fall. of Pan. The path ſerpentizing through this open grove, leads 4 N 5 
| 1 | | by an eaſy aſcent to a {mall bench with a motto froin Horace; | | 
: Would you then taſte our tranquil ſcene, | J alluding to the retired ſituation of the place. There is alſo ſcen, ww 47 | nf 
A Be ſure your boſoms be ſerene; _ | | through an opening to the left, a pleaſing landſcape of a diſtant Ni | 1 
3 | Devoid of hate, devoid of ſtrife, | | hill, with a whited farm-houſe upon the ſummit; and to the #14! 1-456 Ma 
IF Devoid of all that poiſons life: | right a beautiful round llope, crowned with a clump of large | '," 1 Eb 1 
5 And much it 'vails you in their place, rs, with a pyramidical ſeat in its centre. Here is an urn, ee 
* To graft the love of human race. on which is an inſcription to the memory of Mr. Shenſtone's ee 
E | brother. | 1 ti. 440 
M . 2 You now come to another view of the priory, more advanta- | 4 4&5 
; nd tread with awe theſe favour'd bowers, - , $ > 
13 Mor eee the eee geous, and at a better diſtance, to which the eye is led down a 14.4. tC 
f . , e a. foe VET x 8 eee 
A So may your path with ſweets abound ! green ilope, through , ſcenery of tall oaks, in a molt agreeable e " 
3 So may your couch EL rt | manner, the grove you have juſt palled on one ſide, and a hill |; Fan 
21 hogs.” of trees and car agar hrs the other, conducting the eye to a narrow 1 ji 10 
* Who dares our hallow'd haunts profane. 11 P Yor through y uch it e N . | 7-4. 68 
5 | ou now aſcend to a ſmall bench, where the circumjacent I mnt 
5 | | country begins to open; in particular, a glaſs-houſe appears i. 
* Pa ' 1 * , q , g - ; — PP . ef j 
. * bg rough os a Vinay you r ee _ 6 mags between the two large clumps of trees, at about the diſtance of „ 
3 hich ire * ab a 4 erent from the former; tall trees, II four miles. Aſcending to the next feat, which is in the Gothic 4; 14 4 6 WR 
6 W K of ar 11 „and rugged ſeats. The right preſents I form, the ſcene grows more and more extended; woods and 1 558 
KB yu . err = mon _—_— 5 2 the moſt 3 lawns, hills and vallies, thickets and plains, agreeably intermingled. oO i "ll 
3 ound: the left with a ſloping prove ak: | WS Br 3 OA EIS WP MEWS. A r 
3 And the te i — — —— N | On the back of this ſeat is the following beautiful inſcription: 1 1 > . 0 
3 the t 1 9 P 4 > by | Fa n | f N j by 
B Haug en 23 en ſteeple, and other objects at a Shepherd, wouldſt thou here obtain 1 | | 5 1 0 
KB 0 nteretung part. | Pleaſure unalloy'd with pain | "444 T8 
* H few * further down the valley, vou come to a bench, | Joy that ſuits 14 rural rant 3 | fl 160 
x where you hay ; webs SP He * 4 3008 e 
: 88 2 aha x — in — which, together with the Gentle thepherd lend an ear. Joi 0 | 4h 
$ 100 Th, other appendages, form a pretty irregular | ++ 4-23 LING 
* picture. e ſtream now attends you with its agreeable mur- | Learn to reliſh calm delight 11 P1468 | 
$ murs, as you deſcend along this pleaſing valley to a ſmall ſeat Verdant vales and ee hotel t F i | 1 1147 1H 
I where is a ſloping grove on the right, and on the left a ſtriking Trees that nod on ſloping hill Wy ene 
E | — 5 2 e ſteeple, which is here ſeen in a new light: Caves that 1 5 | | a 14 j f 
AM 0 — ing further down this ſequeſtered valley, you are accom- | hk 1 j 
# 3 * the right by the ſame rivulet running over pebbles, If thou canſt no charm diſcloſe 3 ge F 
A Bo - 3 3 33 — at the bottom. The path In the ſimpleſt bud that blows, ht _t + 
A 11 Clelt, conforms to the above water, runnin 30, |, '.plai 1 
4 round the foot of a ſmall hill, and ac ea 5 eee, Morin ref AV BE 5 ! 
1 . . companying this ſemicircular Join the crowd, and toil for gold. "= . 2 
J 15 Y another winding valley, ſomewhat more open, but not ] 1 | 1 
1 S Dics > > : 4 x a TIES 4 
3 : picaling than the former. But before you enter this, it is Tranquil pleaſures never cloy ; AY 1}- 43 
Þ proper to mention a ſeat about the middle of this water-ſcene Bent ack | „ 48 
J where the ends of it are loſt in the two vallies on each ſide. | py weg war raf N= A 20 
4 [ he back ground of this ſcene mo AY but love—tor love inſpires if | 
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Tuz NEW axyd COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


Love, and all its joys be thine— 
Yet, cer thou the reins reign, 
Hear what reaſon ſeems to lay, 
Hear attentive, and obey. 


« Crimſon leaves the roſe adorn 
But beneath them lurks a thorn ; 
Fair and flow'ry is the brake, 
Yet it hides the vengetul ſnake. 


Think not ſhe whoſe empty pride 
Dares the fleecy garb deride, 

Think not ſhe who, light and vain, 
Scorns the ſheep, can love the ſwain. 


Artleſs deed and ſimple dreſs, 
Mark the choſen Thepherdeſs ; 
Thoughts by decency controll'd, 

Well conceiv'd, and freely told. 


Senſe that ſhuns each conſcious air, 
Wit that falls cre well aware; 

_ Generous pity, prone to ſigh 
If her kid or lambkin die. 


Let not lucre, let not pride 

Draw thee from ſuch charms aſide; 
Have not thoſe their proper ſphere, 
Gentler paſſions triumph here. 


See, to ſweeten thy repoſe, | 

The bloſſom buds, the fountain flows; 
Lo! to crown thy healthful board, 

All that milk and fruits afford. 


Seek no more—the reſt is vain ; 
Pleaſure ending ſoon in pain : 
Anguith lightly gilded o'er : 

Cloſe thy wiſh, and ſeck no more.“ 


Leaving this ſeat, and paſſing through a wicket, the path 
winds up the back part of a circular green hill, diſcovering little 
of the country till you enter a clump of ſtately firs upon the 
ſummit. Oxer-arched by theſe is an oQtagonal ſeat, the back 
of which forms a table or pedeſtal for a bowl, inſcribed, 


To all friends round the Wrekin. 


Which large and venerable hill appears full in front, at the 
diſtance of about thirty miles. The ſcene is a very fine one, 


divided by the firs into ſeveral compartments, each anſwering to 
the ſides of the octagonal ſeat, and to every one is allotted 
a competent number of ſtriking objects to make a complete 
icture. | 
E Hence the path winds on betwixt two ſmall benches, each of 
u hich exhibits a pleaſing landſcape, that cannot eſcape the eye 
ot a connoiſſcur. | | 
Here you wind through a ſmall thicket, and ſoon enter a 
cavity in the hill, filled with trees, in the centre of which 1s a 
leat, from whence is diſcovered, gleaming acroſs the trees, a 
conſiderable length of the ſerpentine ſtream, running under a 
flight ruſtic bridge to the right. Hence you aſcend to a kind 
ot Gothic alcove, looking down a flope, flanked with large oaks 
and tall beeches, which together over-arch the ſcene. On the 
back of this building is the following inſcription : 


O you that bathe in courtlye blyſſe, 
Or toyle in fortune's giddy 8 3 
Do not too raſhly deeme amyſſe 
Of him that bydes contented here. 


Nor yet deſdeigne the ruſſet ſtoale, | 
Which o'er cach carleſs lymbe he flyngs 
Nor yet deryde the becchen bowle, 
In whyche he quaffs the lympid ſprings. 


Forgive him if at eve or dawne, 
Devoide of worldly eark he tray ; 

Or all beſide ſome flowerye lawne, 
He waſte his innoffenſive daye. 


So may he pardonne fraud and ftrife, 
It fuch in courtlye haunt he ſee ; 
For faults there beene in buſye life, 
From which theſe peaceful glennes are free. 


Beneath this alcove is a large ſloping lawn, finely bounded, 


crofſed by the ſerpentine water, and interſperſed with ſingle, or 
clumps of oaks at agreeable diſtances. Further on the ſcene is 
finely varied. | 

Proceeding hence through a wicket, you enter upon another 
lawn; beyond which is a new theatre of wild ſhaggy precipices, 
hanging coppice-ground, and ſmooth round hills between. In 
the centre of the lawn, before you, is diſcovered the houſe, half hid 


3 


F 


| 
i 


_— —— 


| 


— — 


with trees and bufhes; a little hanging wood, and a piece of 
winding water, which iſſues through a noble clump of large 
oaks and ſpreading beeches. t the diſtance of about ten or 
twelve miles appear lord Stan iozd's grounds, and bryond thete 
the Clee hills in Shropthire. Hence paſſing {till along the top 
of the lawn, you croſs another gate, and behind the ſence begin 
to deſcend into the valley. About half way down is a ſmall 
bench, which throws the eye upon a near ſcene of hanging 
woods, and thaggy wild declivities, intermixed with ſmocth 
green ſlopes, * ſcenes of cultivation. 

Returning into the great lawn at bottom, you come to a nearer 
view of the water before mentioned, between the trunks of high 
overſhadowing oaks and beeches ; beyond which the winding 
line of trees is continued down the valley to the right. To the 
left, at a diſtance, the top of Clent-Hill appears, and the houſe 
upon a ſwell, amidſt trees and buſhes. In the centre the eye is 
carried down a length of lawn, till it reſts upon the town and 
ſpire of Hales, wich ſome beautiful pictureſque ground riſing be- 
hind it A little out of the path is a noble clump of ſtately 
beeches, in the centre of which is a ſeat inſcribed to Ms. 
Spence. | 

Now paſſing through a ſmall gate, you enter Lover's Walk, 
and proceed to a ſeat where the water is ſeen very advantageoutly 
at full length, which though not large, is ſo agreeably ſhaped, and 
has its bounds ſo well concealed, that the beholder may receive 
leſs pleaſure from many lakes of greater extent. "The margin on 
one fide is fringed with alders, the other is over-hung with moſt 
ny caks and beeches, and the middle beyond the water preſents 
the Hales-Owen ſcene, with a group of houſes on the {lope be- 
hind, and the horizon well fringed with the wood. Now wind- 
ing a few paces round the margin of the water, we come to 
another ſmall bench, which preients the former ſcene ſomewhat 
varied, with the addition of a whited village among trees upon 
a hill; proceeding on, we enter the pleaſing gloom of this 
agreeable walk, and come to a bench bencath a ſpreading beech, 
that overhangs both walk and water, which has been called, 
The Aſſignation-Seat. Here the path begins gradually to aſcend 
beneath a depth of ſhade, by the fide of which is a ſmall bub- 
bling rill, either forming little peninſulas, rolling over pebblcs, 


jj or falling down in ſmall caſcades, all under cover, and formed 


to murmur very agreeably. This ſoft and penſive ſcene, very 
properly ſtyled, The Lover's Walk, is terminated by an oraa- 


mented urn, inſcribed to miſs Dolman, a beautiful and amiable 


relation of Mr. Shenſtone's, who died of the ſmall pox, about 


twenty-one years of ape. 


The aſcent from hence winds ſomewhat more ſteeply to ano- 


ther ſeat, where the eye is thrown over a rough ſcene of broken 
and furry ground upon a piece of water in the flat, whoſe extre- 
mities are hid behind trees and ſhrubs, amongſt which the houſe 
_— and makes upon the whole, no unpleaſing picture. 
The path {till winds under cover up the hill, the ſteep declivity 
of which is ſomewhat eaſed by the ſerpentine ſweep of it, till 
we come to a ſmall bench, with this line from Pope's Eloiſa: 


« Divine oblivion of low-thoughtcd care!“ 


The opening before it preſents a ſolitary ſcene of trees, thickets, 
and precipices; and terminates upon a green hill, with a clump 
of firs on the top. | 

Here the eye looking down a ſlope beneath the ſpreading arms 


of oak and beech trees, paſſes firſt over ſome rough furry ground, 


then over-water to the large ſwelling lawn, in the centre of which 
the houſe is diſcovered among trees and thickets ; this forms the 


fore grounds: beyond this appears a ſwell of waſte furry land, 


diverſified with a cottage, and a road that winds behind a farm- 
houſe, and a fine clump of trees. The back ſcene of all is a 
{emicircular range of hills, diverſified with wood, ſcenes ot 
cultivation, and encloſures, to about four or five miles-diitance 
from it. | 

Still winding up into the wood, you come to a flight ſcat 
opening through the trees to a bridge of five piers, croſling a large 
piece of water at about half a mile diſtance. The next ſcat looks 
down from a conſiderable height, along the fide of a ſtecp pre- 
cipice, upon ſome ee and pleaſing ground. And now you 
turn on a ſudden into a long ſtraight-lined walk in the wood, arched 
over with tall trees, and terminated with a ſmall ruſtic building. 
Though the walk is ſtraight-lined, yet the baſe riſes and falls 10 
agreezbly, as leaves no room to cenſure its formality. About 
the middle of this avenue you arrive at a loſty Gothic ſeat, whence 
you look down a ſlope, through the woud cn each fide. This 
view is indeed a fine one; the eye firit travelling down over well 
variegated ground into the valley, where is a large piece of water. 
The ground from hence riſes gradually to the top of Clent-Hill, 
and the landicape is enriched with a view of Hales-Owen, be- 
longing to the late lord Dudley, and a large wood of lord 
Lyttleton's. | 

From hence you proceed to the ruſtic building before mention- 
ed, a flight and unexpenſive edifice, formed of rough unhewn 
ſtone, commonly called the Lemple of Pan; having a trophy 
of the Tibia and Syrinx, with a Latin inſcription from Virgil. 

Aſcending to the right through this dark umbrageous walk, 
you enter at once upon A lightlome high natural terrace, where 
the eye is thrown over all the ſcenes you have viewed before, 
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together with many fine additional ones, and all beheld from a 
declivity that approaches as ncar to a precipice as is agreeable : 
this is by far the moſt magnificent ſcene here. It would be idle 
to mention the Clee-Hills, the Wrekin, the Welch mountains, 
or Caer Caradoc, at a prodigious diſtance ; which, though they 
fiacly terminate the ſcene, ſhould not be mentioned at the Lea- 
ſowes, the beauty of which turns chiefly upon diſtinguiſhable 
{cencs : the valley upon the right is equally enriched, and ti:e 
oppoſite ſide is well fringed with woods; and the high hills cn 
one ſide this long winding vale rolling agreeably into the hollows 
on the other. 


Flow, gentle ſtream, nor let the vain 
Thy ſmall uniuliy'd ſtores diſdain ; 
Nor Jet the pentive ſage repine, 

Whole latent courſe reiembles thine.” 


The view from this ſeat is a tranquil ſcene of water gliding 
through floping ground, with a ſketch of the ſmall lake below. 
Advancing ſome way you loſe ſight of the water, and only hear 
the noiſe of it. You now ſuddenly turn upon the high caſcade; 
the ſcene around which is a grotto of native {tone, aud roots of 
trees. You then enter the . by which the building is 


ö Returning back into the wood, and crofling Pan's Temple, II half ſurrounded, where are two feats, inſcribed to two of IIe. i 
E you go directly down the flope into another part of Mr. Shen- J Shenſtone's particular friends. . : b 0 | 
5 ſtonc's grounds, till you come to a {eat under a noble beech, The firſt object that engages the attention after entering the 7 46 | 
E that preſents a rich variety of fore-ground ; and, at about halt I ſhrubbery, is a Venus de Medicis, by the {ide of a baſon of gold 2 4 4 
4 a mile diſtance, are ſeen, a Gothic alcove on a hill, well covered II fiſh, encompaſſed with ſhrubs, and illuſtrated with the following 4 IB, a : 
3 with woods, a pretty cottage under trees in the more diſtant I beautiful inſcription: + | ws 
3 part of the concave, and a farm-houſe on the right, all pictur- ee e 5 
; elque objects. To Venus, Venus here retir'd, e 
3 The next ſeat affords much the ſame ſcenes, only a little en- My ſober vows I pay; BIKE 5 147 4 
7 larged, with the addition of that remarkable clump of trees, Not her on Paphian plains admir'd, | 5 2:0 21 NG 
called Frankly-Beeches, adjoining to the old family feat of the | The bold, the pert, the gay. 1 oh "Si 
Lyttleton's, and from whence the preſent lord Lyttleton derives | "if 3 "Ul 


his title. Gas | 

Leaving this place you come to a handſome Gothic ſcreen, 
backed with a clump of firs, Which throws the eye in front full 
upon a caſcade in the valley, iſſuing from beneath a dark ſhade of 
poplars. The houſe appears in the centre of a large ſwelling 
lawn, buſhed with trees and thicket. The pleaſing variety of 
eaſy {wells and hollows, bounded by ſcenes leſs ſmooth and cul- 
tivated, afford the moſt delightful picture of domeſtic retirement 
and tranquillity. | | 

You now deſcend to a ſeat encloſed with handſome pales, and 
backed with firs, infcribed to lord Lyttleton. It preſents a 
beautiful view up a valley contracted gradually, and ending in a 
moſt magnificent group of oaks and beeches. The right-hand 
ſide is enlivened with two ſtriking caſcades, and a winding ſtream 
ſeen at intervals between tufts of trees and woodland. To the 
left appears the hanging wood already mentioned, with the 
Gothic ſcreen on the ſlope in the centre. Winding ſtill dow n- 
wards, you come to a ſmall ſeat, where one of the offices of 
the houſe, and a view of a cottage on very high ground, are ſeen 
over the tops of the trees of the grove in the adjacent valley. 
The next feat ſhews another face of the ſame vallcy, the water 


gliding calmly along betwixt two ſeeming groves, without any 


caſcade. 

You now deſcend to a beautiful gloomy ſcene called Virgil's 
Grove, which, it is not eaſy to paint or deſcribe. On the en- 
trance is a ſmall obeliſk, with an inſcription in honour of Virgil. 
Before it is a bench, where ſome of the ſame objects are ſcen 
again, but in a different point of light. The whole ſcene is 
opaque and gloomy, conliſting of a ſmall deep valley, the ſides of 
which are encloſed with irregular tuſts of hazle and other under- 
wood ; and the whole Me of as with loſty trees riſing out 
of the bottom of the valley, through which a copious ſtream 
makes its way, by molly banks enamelled with primroſes and a 
variety of wild wood flowers. The firſt ſeat you approach is inſcribed 
to the celebrated poet, Mr. Thomſon. This ſeat is placed upon 
a ſteep bank on the edge of the valley, from which the eye is here 
drawn down into the flat below by the light that glimmers in 
front, and the ſound of various caſcades, by which the winding 


ſtream 1s agreeably broken. Oppoſite this feat the ground riſes 


again to a kind of dripping fountain, where a ſmall rill trickles 
down a rude niche of *. Fer through fern, liver wort, and 
aquatic weeds. After falling down theſe caſcades it winds under 
a bridge of one arch, and then empties itſelf into a ſmall lake 
which catches it a little below. On the left is ſeen one of the 
moſt beautiful caſcades imaginable, through a kind of viſta, or 
glade, falling down a precipice over-arched with trees. 

ou now proceed to a ſcat at the bottom of a large root, on 


the {ide of a {lope ; and on this ſeat is the tollowing elegant in- 
ſcription: | | 


O let me haunt this peaceful ſhade ; 
Nor let ambition c'er invade 
The tenants of this leafy bower, 


That ſhun her paths, and {light her power. 


Hither the peaceful halcyon flies, 
From ſocial meads, and open ſkies ; 
Pleas'd by this rill her courſe to ſteer, 
And hide her ſapphire plumage here, 


The trout, bedropt with crimſon ſtains, 
Forſakes the river's proud domains 
Forſakes the ſun's unwelcome gleam, 
To lurk within this humble ſtream. 


And ſure I hear the naiad ſay, 
« Flow, flow, my ſtream, this devious way, 
Though lovely ſoft thy murmurs are, l 


Thy waters lovely, cool and fair. 
No. 12, | 


Not her whoſe amorous leer prevail'd 
To bribe the Phrygian boy ; 
Not her who, clad in armour, tail'd 


To ſave diſaſt'rous Troy. 


Freſh riſing from the foamy tide, 
She every boſom warms ; 
While half withdrawn ſhe ſeems to hide, 
And half reveals her charms. 


Learn hence, ye boaſtful ſons of taſte, 
Who plan the rural ſhade ; 
Learn hence to ſhun the vicious walte 


Of pomp at large diſplay d. 


Let ſweet concealment's magic art 
Your mazy bounds inveſt : 
And while the fight unveils apart, 

Let fancy paint the reſt. 


Let coy reſerve with coſt unite 
To grace your wood or held ; 
No ray obtruſive pall the ſight, 
In all you paint or build. 


And far be drove the ſumptuous glare 
Of gold from Britiſh groves : 

And far the meretricious air 
Of China's vain alcoves. 


*Tis baſhful beauty ever twines 
The molt coercive chain; 

"Tis the, that ſov'reign rule declines, 
Who beſt deſerves to reign. 


From the ſhrubbery an opening appears dawn the valley, over 


a lawn well edged with oaks, to a piece of water, croſſed by a 


conſiderable bridge, which, with the ſteeple of Hales, and a 


village amidſt trees, form, on the whole, a very pleaſing picture, 
Thus winding through flowering ſhrubs, by the tide of a mena- 

eric for doves, you are conducted to the houſe, which is a hand- 
{ome building, and elegantly furniſhed. 

Such is the famous Leaſowes, which for extent, elegance of 
diſplay, and variety of ſcenes, may be juſtly {aid to equal at leaſt 
the firſt ſcat in the kingdom. 

Leaving Hales-Owen and the Leaſowes, we directly pro- 
ceeded to | 

CLEOBURY, or CLEOBURY-MORTIMER, diſtant from Lon- 
don 135 miles, and ſo called from its having formerly belonged 
to the noble family of that name. It is pleaſantly ſituated, and 


conſiſts of one large ſtreet, in which are ſome good houſes, but 


little trade is carried on; ſo that it is not at preſent populous. 
There was formerly a ſtrong caſtle in this place, built by one of 
the Montgomery's, but no remains of it are now left, nor are 
there any public buildings in the town that merit a particular 
deſcription, except the church, which is a venerable Gothic 
ſtructure, and formerly belonged to one of the mitred abbies. 
The chancel is extremely curious, and in it is a monument that 
merits the attention of every traveller, not for the elegance of 
the workmanſhip, but the words of the epitaph, which conveys 
to the mind the moſt feeling ſentiments of unteigned duty from 
an obedient fon to an indulgent parent. It is as follows: 


The Reverend Mr. William Edwards, late vicar of this church, 
departed this life, Feb. 16, 1738, aged ſeventy-ſcven. 


The ritual ſtone thy ſon doth lay 

O'er thy reſpected duſt, 
Only proclaims the mournful da 
When he a parent loſt. =o 
Ff Fame 
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114 Tur NEW ax» COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


Fame will convey thy virtues down, 
Thiongh ages vet to come; 

"Tis needleſo, fince [+ well they're known. 
To crowd them on thy tomb. 


Deep to engrave them on my bean. 
Rath er demands my care 

Al! cond ] fthamn in CV 'ry part 
1 he u fair impreſlion there! 


In life to copy thee I' ſtrive, 
And when I that deten, 

May ſome good natur'd friend ſurzive, 
Tolay my bones by thine. 


On the North fide f the church is a free-ſchno) founded by 
[ir _ William Child, one of the maſters in Dancer who left 
1. for ſupporting it „ befides a handſome falary t . the C maſter. 
On the Eaſt tide of the ſchool are the remains of a Danit) camp; 
but by whom it was thrown up does not appear. TW Wan has 
a weekly market on Ih rd y. 

Loprow, 138 miles from London, is a populous town, ſeated 
on an eminence, from whence is a de! ightful proſpect over the 
neiglibouring Country. It is fort Os with valls, through which 
art ſeven gates, well. built, is a pl lace of good trade, and in a 
thriving ſtats; n:twithflanding the ruinous col adition of the caſtle, 
and the abob{hing of the court held there for the marches. It 
ſtands on the cd of the two Countics, 8 Saropthirc and Worceſter- 
ſhire, but is ittelf in the firſt. 

On the South Gde af the town runs the Teme, over winch 15 
a good bride. The river has ſeveral dams acro(s it, in the nature 
of cataralts,. whercyy abundance of mills are turned, and great is 
the rar 0 f thc . ſupe (Hons Waters. h 

Ludlow has avcry good church, veith an handſome tower, an! 
a_plealing ring of fix. bells „ the windows are full of painted 
glaſs, pre! ty ( tire. 

Mere are forme ond monuments of the lords profi. Jents, &C. 
and an in{cription upon the North wall of the choir, cla. ing to 
prince Arthur, eldett 8 to king Henry VIII. who 1 d 
here; and in this fpot his bowels were d potted. It is ſaid, 
his heart was taken up ſome time ago encloled in a 1 
box. - 

In an Eaticrn a; ole of the choir is a cloſet, anciently called 
The Gadhaule. where the prieſts ſecured their conſec rated wien- 


ſils; the window 15 be nzly barred on the outſide. The. Hhurch ] 


is dedicated to St. Laurence -; and in the market-place js a ciſtern 


or conduit, on the top of which is a long ſtone croſs, bearing a 


niche, in which is the image of that ſaint. 


Here 8 an ald 64 thy b uilt 5 * Reo ICT de Montgomery ſoon after 


the conqueit, and fry it preſe nt remains ſeems to have been 
originally orc Of the moſt beautiful ſtructures of the fort in 
Eng! land; the walls are exccedins thick, and the rooms lo fly 


and magnificert 4 the battlements are very high and ſtrong, and 


arc adorned with towers. 
When this caſtle was built the town was encloſed with a ſtone 


Wall; bin daring hewars in t! " reign of king Stephen, it was 


beliezed by Drvid, king of Sc land who had marched into this 

art of. the Country, to lug _ Ig le of his mece, the empreſs 
Matilda. During the ſiege. Henry, 5 6 of Scotland, fon of 
Den Was pu ned e This ſaddie, by a hook, which ſome of the 
ſoldiersrcac d from the walls „but was reſcued by Stephen, al- 
though fighting againſt him, an initance of gencrotity that would 
have 4 done honour to an Epaminondes, or a Scipio. 

In the reign of Henry II. this caſtle was con!idered as a place 
of great importance „and given, to one. of the king's favourites, 
but came at la tt o the earls. of March, princes of Ws bio xl royal. 
It was here that the two ſons ef Edward IV. reſided, when 


their uncle Richard Tr at. that time duke of Siure ter, ſent. | 


for them to London. It continued to he in great repute in the 


reigns of the lubtcquent kings, and Henry VIIT. ppointed 4 


lord deputy of Wales and the Marches, who Kept his court wn # 


the caſtle. 

1 he office of lord de puty continued till after the revolution, 
when king Willam app ountcd lord lieutenants, and dilfolyed the 
Court, ſine c which time the caſt has been greatly neglected, and 
in all prob: N will ſoon fall to decay. It was here that 
Arthur, the eldeſt ſon of Henry VII. dicd, whoſe wife Catha- 
rine, marrying his brother, w 18 one of the caules, though unde- 
ſigned, that broug ght about the reformation. 

When the civil wars wee, out in the laſt century, Ludlow 
was very zcalous in defe 
held out till the king's affairs were totally ruined, 


Many of the royal apartments in the caltle are ſtill entire. 


and the fword of late, with the fine velvet hangings, and ſomce 


of the furniturc, are ſtill preſerved : the chapel is alſo entire, and 


{cveral coats of arms belonging to the Welch gentry are painted 
vn the panticls and the glaſs of the windows; the walls of the 


caſtle were originally a mile in compaſs, and before it was a lawn 


that extcnde * near two miles, but a conliderable part of It is now 
encloſed. It was in this caſtle that Milton's Maſque of Comus 
was firſt acted, when the cart of Bridgewater was lord preſident ; 


and the price parts were pertormed by noble perſonages: it 


—_ 
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is allo ſaid, that here the famous Butler, anthor of Hudibras, 


wrote the firſt part of that celebrated performance. 

In the market- place is a conduit, with a loity ſtone crofs upon 
t; and in a nche on the croſs is the image of St. Laurence, 
to whom the church was dedicated. Fere is allo an alms-huule 
for thirty poor people, and two charity is Is. | 

The government of this town 1s veiled in two bailiffs, a re- 
corder, twelk e aldermen, twenty-tour common -council, with a 
town-clerk and other proper officers. The weekly market on 
Monday is very large, and well iupplied with all kinds of pro- 
viſions. 

Near Ludlow is a ſmall village called Caer Caradoc, where 
there is a lofty hill, on which arc the remains of an ancient ſor- 
tihcation, ſuppoſed to have been raiſed by the brave Britith 
prince Caractacus, who withitood, with the moſt invincible cou- 
rage, the whole power of the Roman army, til he was ba ſely 


betrayed to Oitorius, the lieutenant, by the QUEEN of the 


Brigantes. 


When this renowned chief was brought priſoner before the 
emperor Claudius at Rome, Barrard tells us, that he delivered 
his {cntiments to the monarch in the following manner, which 
will ever du honour to his god ſenſe and moſt undaunted ſpirit, 
as It procured hin the favour of all the Romaus. 


« Had my moderation in pro! ſperity been adequate to my fa- 
mily and fort eme, then had Jente red your city, rather as a friend 
than a captive: nor would you, ir, have diſflained an alliance 


with a prince delcended from illuſtri⸗ us anceſtors, and the chief 


of many nations. My preſent condition to me is diſhonourable, 
to you 18. glort as? | was matter of horſes, men, arms, and 
TIC nes. No WW onder thhe 1 W 4 wo Un ww ling 10 101. 1e the n. For 
- i ? 5 


olg OUT ambition is . al, Goes it flow that all man- 
kind are obliged to ſubmit to the yoke? Had I been ſooer be- 
traved, 1 had n« it? 
by glory; —_ had I fallen, obbvion had been the immediate 
conte quence of my fate, But if you now ſave my lite, I ſhall 
be an cterna monument of your clemency.“ 


The emperor gene rouſty granted the hero his requeſt, and he 
rem A 10 ng after in che higheſt elteem at Rome. "The re- 
mains of this camp ſhew it to have been a place of great ſtrength, 
[irrounded ly a very deep ditch 3 but for ait thay it was not ſuf- 
Acicent to « op! le the regularity of the Roman diſcipline. 

There are the remains of ſome other camps in the neighbour- 


hood, which plainly appear to have been Roman works, and 


doubtleſs thrown up by the licutenant Oſtorius, from which we 
are naturally led to bcheve that thoſe ambitious adventurers did not 
find Britain ſo eaſy a conqueſt, as Tacitus, Suctonius, and ſome 
other writers would make us believe; but ſome allowance may 
be made for that Hattery, which the learned at all times are too 
ready to beſtow on the great. 

In the neighbourhood of Ludlow is a village, called HorTox, 
where there arc {fill the remains of a prodigious ſtrong caltle, built 
in the reign ol Edwar | 1. by one of the Mortimers, carl of 
March, and in the reign of Charles I. it made a gallant defence 
for the royal party, nor did the garriſon ſubmit, till they were 
reduced to the lalt EXTre mity. 

On the 19th of March 1642, ſoon after the king had dif 
played the royal ſtandard at Nottingham, the carl of Northa mp-— 
ton, who concealed a body of his forces; came up with the arm 
_ the parliament near this place, and a bloody battle pies 


hich was d. {puted with great brave ry on both fides- for feve ral. 


* 


ee at firit the horſemen belonging to the parliament were 
put to flight, but the brave carl was kills d on the ſpot, after he 


had diſplayed the moſt ſignal acts of cours ge, and his men ſe ceng 


their leader killed, were diſcomfited and 11-4. 

[t may be neceilary in this place to take ſome notice of the 
office of Lords of the Marches, whoſe courts were always held 
here, and from whom our title of nobility, MI. 1rgqls, is derived. 

It is unceriain at what time they were firſt eſtabliſhed, but, 
doubtleſs, long before the Norman conqueſt ; for although the 
preſent name is of French origin, yet the office muſt have ci ſted 
before that language was known in this ifland. IL'heir libertics, 
however, were very great, and they had a qurifcl Chon {ornewhat 
ſimilar to that vi c antics pal: tine, They held courts to deter- 
mine all manner of diſputes in civil ac tions, nor was the king's 
writs to run in ne] r b-unds without their permiſlion. Ihey allo 
claimed by preſcription a right to hold pleas of the crown ; and 


ce of the royal cauſe, and the caſtle} 


at the coronation of our kings, they claimed the ri wht of pree 
ſenting the ſilver ſpurs worn on thole occations, 

Such was the nature of the offices of lords of the marches, 
from whence it appears, that the title of Marquis, in the pretent 
age, is only an empty name, as, according to its original mean- 
ing, it ©. e a perlon entrulted with plenary Powers, to Keep 
the marches of the kingdom, 

BisHOP's-CASTLE is a very ancient town, and is {ec called be- 
cauſe the biſhops of Hereford had forme rly a caſtle in it, which 
was generally the country reſidence of thoſe prelates. The 
caſtle has been long demoliſhed, but the town 1s {til a Houriſh- 
ing place, and contains many handſome buildings. The town- 
houſe is an exceeding neat ſtructure, but the church does not 
contain any thing remarkable. 

About 
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About ſix miles from this town is an agreeable village called 
Crux, where there are the remains of a itrong caltle built in the 
rcign of king Stephen. From the walls which are now ſtanding 
it appears to have been originally a magnificent and ſtrong 
edit Co | p x 

Near this village are the remains of an ancient camp, which 
was probably thrown up by the Romans during their wars with 
the ancient Britons. It is ſurrounded with deep trenches, and 
from the whole of its appearance mult have been a place of great 
ſtrength. ; 

CHURCH-STRETTON is pleaſantly fituated on the Roman 
P..ctorian highway, called by the Saxons Watling-Street. It is 
an exceeding neat town, having many good houtes ; and the 
{treets are broad, open, and well paved. The church is an an- 
cient Gothic ſtructure, with a loſty tower; and in it are ſeveral 
ancient monuments. The weekly market is on Thurſday, and 
the town is 153 miles diltant from London. 

In the neighbourhood of this towir is a village, called LiTTiE- 
SrRETTON, built in a molt romantic ſituation, among lofty hills, 
on the road leading to Shrewſbury ; but it docs not contain an 


thing worthy the notice of a traveller. SEN 

Continuing our journey we reached OswsrRV, a conſider- 
able town about two miles diſtant from Whittington, and 17 
from London. This place is celebrated in Saxon hiſtory, and 
legendary ſuperſtition. On this ſpot, Auguſt 5, 642, was fought 
the battle between the Chrittian Otwald, king of the Northum- 
brians, and the Pagan Penda, king of the Mercians, in which 
Oſwald was defeated, and loſt his lite. | 


A prince fo dcar to the church as Oſwald, and fo attached to 


the profeſſors of the monaſtic lite, received every poithumous 
honor they could beitow.. Ile was raiſed to the rank of a faint, 
and his ſanctity confirmed by numberleſs pretended miracles. 
His rcliques were ſaid to be efficacious in all diforders incident 
to man or beaſt : the very ſpot on which his corpſe had laid, 
imparted its virtue by mere contact. The horſe of a traveller, 
wearicd by excels of labour, ſtopped here, lay down, and, rolling 
about in agony, luckily tumbled on the place were Olwald fell; 


but no ſooner had he touched the ground, than he ſprung up in 


full vigour. | | 
The town, which is a borough by preſcription, is governed 


by a mayor, aſſiſted by ſome of the principal inhabitants. The 


church is a poor Gothic ſtructure ; but there 1s an exceeding 
good free-ſchool, with a charity-{chool for children of both 
icxcs, who are clothed and educated. There was formerly a 
great trade carried on in the making of flannels and other goods, 
which were fold to the Welch; but that is now decayed, nor 18 
there an inn in the place fit for the accommodation of a traveller. 
The weekly market is on Wedneſday. _ | | 

At a village in this neighbourhood was a ſtrong caſtle, called 
Whittington, built ſoon after the conqueſt, but no remains of it 


are left. There was alſo another caſtle at a village called 


Knockin, built by one of the noble family of Stranger, which 
is now the property of his grace the duke of Athol. 

ELLESMERE, 172 miles from London, gives title of Baron 
to the duke of Bridgewater. _ PR owes 

The country for the greateſt part of the way to Elleſmere, is 
flat, dirty, and unplcaling. On the approach to the town it be- 
comes more agreeable, and about it breaks into moſt beautiful 
riſings, fertile, and lincly wooded. The bottoms are indeed det- 
titute of rivers, but frequently filled with Intle lakes, called here 
Meres, elegantly bordered by the cultivated hills. 11 is ſingular, 
that none of them are the parents of {ſtreams ; their increaſe from 
rain and {prings, and their loſs by exhalations, keep ſuch equal 
pace. 5 

Elleſmere is a town ſituated on a lake of 101 acres in di- 
mentions, and whole greateſt depth is twenty-lix yards. It is 
well ſtocked with tith. The environs have two advantages ſupe— 
rior to other lakes: a good town borders on one ſide; the fine 
park of Ockle, or Ottley, is a great ornament to another. This 
is the ancient ſeat of the Kynaſtons: the houſe appears to be 
very old, and ſtands low; but the park is a very fine one, having 
the greateſt quantity of the ſineſt elm-trees, perhaps, to be ſeen in 
any part of England. Elleſmere water is the property of the 
duke of Bridgewater. | 

The town 's of Saxon origin, and takes its name from the 
Water, which was called Aclſmere, or the greatelt mere, being 
the chief in this part of the county. The place has little to 
boaſt of, except its ſituation: the principal trade is that of malt, 
the barley being remarkably good. 
The houſes in general are exceding neat, and the ſtreets well 
paved, in the principal one of which is an ancicnt Gothic church, 
conſiſting of a nave, chancel, and fide ifles, with a lofty tower 
at the Welt end, wherein is a ring of eight bells Here was 
lormerly a ſtrong caſtle, but little of its ruins are now to be leen, 
it having been deſtroyed during the civil wars in the lait century. 
The weekly market is on TLueſday. 


The neighbourhood of Elleſmere is remarkable for producing 


great plenty of game; and the belt treſh water liſh arc taken in 
the lake. 

We, the title given by the Popiſh king James II. to his 
wicked lord chancellor Jetteries, is a conliderable town 
lituated ncar the ſource of the ſmall river Rodan : : 
ene large, 


pleaſantly 
| It conſiſts of 
open ſtrect, with ſome ſulaller ones ; and the church 


— 


is a very handſome ſtructure, with a fine chanel, and a lotty 
tower. The living is worth 4001. a year, and there is an 
exceeding good free-ichool, where youth are qualified for the 
unirerſity. There is alſo a Diffenting mecting-houſe, and one 
tor the people called Methodiſts. 

The houſes: in this town are in general well built, and pro- 
viſions of all forts are in great plenty. The weckly market is 
on Thurſday, and the diſtance from London 166 miles. 

Bu RCH, a large village, is ſituated about five. miles from 
Wem, where many Roman coins and other antiquities have 
been dug up, and ſome have ſuppoſed it to have been one of 
their military ſtations ; but hiſtory is ſilent concerning its name, 
only that the vulgar peopic have a tradition, that it Was 2 great . 
city in the time of Arthur, which is not improbable, as that hero 
repared many of the forts that were leſt by the Romans. 

Near this place is a village called Rrxb-CasrLE, from the 
remains of a itrong caſtle built on a rock, of a-Mrd ſtone of a 
reddiſh colour. At preſent moſt of this ancient fahric is in 
ruins ; but as it was ſtanding when Camden wrote, we may 
ſuppoſe that it was deſtroyed during the civil wars. | 

WHITCHURCH, diſtant from London 161 miles, is a hand- 
ſome town, ſituated on the road leading to Cheſter; and although 
not a place of any trade, yet the numbers of people conſtantly 
paſting through it, to and from Ireland, makes it exceeding 
populous, and there are ſome very good inns. That it is a 
place of conſiderable antiquity, appears from there having been 
ſome religious houſes in it before the reign of Henry III. though 
not the lcaſt remains of them are now to be ſcen. 

But what principally engages the notice of a traveller in this 
town is its tine church, a noble {tructure of the Tuſcan order, 
built by act of parliament in 1722 on the ſpot where an old 
Gothic one formerly ſtood. The whole edifice is built of fine 
free-ſtone, and at the Weſt-end is a ſtately ſquare tower, fur- 
rounded by battlements at the top, in which arc eight good bells, 
with a clock and muſical chimes. The whole building is very 
regular, conſiſting of a large nave with lide ifles, having galleries 

contrived in the molt convenient manner, with a fine altar- 
piece, ſeveral ancient monuments, and neat pews. This living 
is worth upwards of 7ool. per annum, and being in che gift of 

the duke of Bridgewater, it is uſually given to fuch branches of 
that noble family as are brought up to the church. | 

There is alſo an excellent free-{chool, with houſes for the 
malter and uſher, beſides exceeding good falaries ; and many 
eminent perſons have had their education in it. There is like- 

wiſe a charity-ſchool tor children of both fexes, and an alms- 
| houſe, with a meeting for Proteſtant-Diſſenters. The weckly 
market is on Friday. | 

Dzavrtox, ſeventeen miles from Shrewſbury, and 153 from 
London, has a market on Wedneſday, an tairs on the Wed- 
neſday before Palm-Sunday, September 19, and October 22. 

It is a neat agreeable town, ſituated on the banks of a {mall 
river, called Fern, and ſuppoſed to have been one of the Roman 
ſtations, though no coins, pavements, or other antiquities, have 
been dug up at it. The town at preſent doth not contain any 
thing remarkable, only that the church is a good modern {truc- 

ture,. and the ſtreets are kept exceeding clean. 
In the neighbourhood of this town is a village, called ATHER- 
LEY, which was formerly a place of great repute, but it is now 
fallen to decay. | 

At another village, called STOKE, are the remains of a caſtle, 
built by Theobald de Verdun. It remained in great ſplendour 
many years, and was in polleſſion of the noble tamily of Ferrers, 
to whom.it came by marriage ; but at preſent the manor belongs 
to lord Craven, and part ol the caſtle, with ſome modern addi- 
tions, is now converted into a country ſcat. 


AN ACCOUNT OF CURIOUS PLANTS TO BF FOUND IS DIF- 
FERENT PARTS OF THIS COUNTY. 


 Hares-Tail-Ruſh ; Gramen juncoides lanatum alterum, Park, 
Found in great abundance in the marches at Elletmere, 

Touch-me- not; Perficaria fuliguoſa, Ger. Found on the banks 
of the river Kemlett, at Marington, in the parith of Cher- 
bury. 


Small wild Roſemary ; Reſmarinum ſylveſtre minus. Found 


„ 


plentifully in the moors of Elletmere. 
BioGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF SHROPSHIRE., 


RorerRT LANGLAND, the celebrated author of the Viſions of 
Pierce Plowman, was born at Cleobury, already deſcribed, tome 
time in the reign of Edward III. but the year is not certainly 
known, only that his parents ſeem to have been in reputable 
circumſtances, as he was ſent to the univerſity of Oxford, where 
he finiſhed his ſtudies, and entered into prieſts orders. 

When he left the univerlity, he became acquainted with the 
learned Wicklifte, and imbibed the notions of that celebrated 
reformer; for he ſaw ſo much corruption in the Whole frame of 
Popery, that he confidered it as little better than Paganifin. 
He was equally eſteemed by the nobility, as hated by the prieſts, 
and lived to a good old age; dying fome time in the beginning 
- of the reign of Henry IV. before the ſtatute was made for bury 
ing heretics. 
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Tur NEW and COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER: 


_— 


An clegant edition of his Viſthns has becn publiſhed, with 
learned and curious notes, by the ingenious Dr. Piercy, in his 
Ruliques of Ancient Poetry. 

Wirriam WYCHEKRLEY, well known for his @cdlcbrated 
comedies, was born in this county in 1649. When he was 
about fittren years of ape, he was ſent over to France for thr 
Improvement of his education. Here he continued fome time, 
during which he was often admitted to the converſation of the 
moſt accompliſhed ladies of that court. VJ little before the 
reſtoration of Charles II. he returned to England, and became 
a pgentleman-commoner of Queen's-College in Oxford; and 
was entered in the public library in July 1669. After ſome 
time he quitted the univerſity, and entered himſelf a ſtudent in 
the Middle Temple; but being much addicted to pleature, he 
forſook the ſtudy of the law before he was Called to the bar, and 
engaged himſelf in purſuits more agreeable to his own genius, 
and the gallant ſpirit of the times. | 

Upon writing his firſt play, entitled,“ Love in a Wood, or 
St. James's- Park,” acted at the theatre-royal in 1672, he became 
acquainted with teveral of the moſt celebrated wits, both of the 
court and town; and likewiſe with the dutchels of Cleveland. 
The circumſtance that gave rile. to his acquaintance with this 
lady was as follows: 


One day as Mr. Wvcherley was riding in his chariot through 


St. [ames's-Park, he was met by the dutcheſs, whole chariot 
joſtling againſt his, ſhe looked out, and faid very audibly, 
® You, Wycherly, you are a fon of a whore,” and then burſt 
into a tit of laughter. Mr. Wycherly was at firſt very much 
ſurpriſed at this, bit, on recovering himlelt he recollected, that 
it was ſpoke in allufion to the latter end of a ſong in his“ Love 
in a Woyd "a 


When parents are ſlaves, 

1 heir brats cannot be any other ; 
Great wits and great braves 

Have always a punk for their mother. 


During Mr. W ycherly's ſurpriſe, the chariots driving different 
ways, they were ſoon at a confiderable diſtance from cach other; 
when Mr. Wycherly, recoliecting himſelf, ordered his coach- 
man to drive back, and overtake the lady. 
near enough, he addreffed her as follows ; Madam, you was 
picaſed to beſtow a title upon me, which generally belongs to 
the fortunate. Will your ladythip be at the play to-mght cf? 
« What if I ſhould be there?” replied the. 
ſucred he, I will be there to wait on your ladythip, though I 
diſappoint a fine woman who has made me an allipnation.” 
« $9! faid the, you will difappont a woman who has tavourcd 
you, for one who has not.” “ Yes, replied he, if the who has 
not favourcd me, is the finer woman ot the two: but he who 
will be conſtant to your ladyſhip, till he can find a hner woman, 
Is ſure to die your Captive,” In conſequence of this compliment, 
the diitc hols was that night in the firft row of the King's box in 
Drury-Lane theatre, and Mr. Wycherly was in the pit under 
her, where he entertained her during the whole play; and this 
was the beprninng of a correſpondence between thoſe two per- 
(ons, which made a great noiſe ni the town. | 

In 1673, Mr. Wycherly wrote, a comedy called * The Gen- 
tleman Dancing-Maſltcr,” which was attcd at the duke's theatre, 
and received with univerſal applauſe. In 167% he wrote his 
« Plain Dealer ;” and in 1633 the comedy of « The Country 
Wife.” Thee plays raiſed him high in the efteem of the world, 


and recommended him to the favour of the nobility, among 


whom his preatcft friend was the duke of Buckingham. King 
Charles, likewiſe, ſhewed him more reſpect, perhaps, than was 
ever known to take place from a ſovereign to a private gentle— 
man. Mr. Wychecrly happened to be very ill at his lodgings 
for ſore time, during which the king did hun the honour of a 
vilit, when finding tus body weak and his ſpirits depreiled, he 
commanded him to take a journey to the South of France, and 
to remain there during the winter ſcalom: at the ſame time the 
king afſured him, that when he was able to undertake the journey, 
he would order 5-01. to be paid him to defray the expences. 
Mr. Wycherly accordingly went to France, and returned to 
England the latter-end of the following ſpring, with his health 
pcrtectly rettored. The king received him with the utmoſt 
marks of citcei, and foon after told him that he had a fon whom 
he would deliver to his care tor education; and that for this 
ſervice he ſhould have 1509). a year allotted him: the king allo 
added, that when the time came his office ſhould ccaſc, he would 
take care to make ſuch proviſion for him as would place him 
above the malice or contempt of the world. 

Theſe were golden proſpects tor Mr. Wycherly, but they 
were ſoon, by à fingular accident, rendered abortive. Soon 
after his majeſty's promiſe, Mr. Wycherly went to Tunbridge, 
to take cither the benefit of the Waters, or the diverſions of the 
place ; when walking one day _ the Wells-Walk with his 
friend Mr. Fairbeard of Gray's-Inn, juſt as he came to the door 
of a book({cller's thop, the countels of Drogheda, a youn 
widow, rich, noble, and beautitul, came to the bookſeller, and 
inquired for © The Plain Dealer,” “ Madam, ſays Mr. Fair- 
beard, ſince you are for the Plain Dealer, there he is for — 


puſhing Mr. VCycherly towards licr. 4 Yes, fays Mr. Wycherly, 
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nuptials eleven days. 
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this lady can bear plain dealing; for ſhe appears to be fo accotm— 
plithed, that what would be a compliment to others, when fwd 
to her, would be plain dealing.“ “ No, truly, fir, faid the 
lady, J am not without my fauſts, I love plain dealing; and 
never am more fond of it, than When it tells me of a fault.“ 
« Then, madam, faid Mr. Fairbcard, „un and the Plain Dealer 
ſcem deligned by heaven for each other.“ In ſhon, Mr. 
Wycherly accompanied her on the walks, waited on her home, 
vitited her daily at her lodgings, and in a little time obtained 
her conſent to marry him. "Tins he did by the advice of his 
father, without acquainting the king, who when informed of it, 
was highly offended; and Mr. Wycherly, from a conſcioufneis 
of having acted imprudently, feldom going to court, his ablence 
was conitrued into ingratitude. 

This was the cauſe of Mr. Wycherly's difgrace with the king, 
whole favour and affection he had before potletſed in fo diſtin— 
guiſhed a degree. The countels ſettled all her eſtates upon him, 
but his claims to them being diſputed after her death, the expence 
of the law and other incunibrances ſo far reduced him, that he 
was not able to ſatisfy the impatience of his creditors, who 
threw him at laſt into priſon : ſo that he, who a ſew vears be- 
fore was flouriſhing in all the gaiety of life, fluſhed with proſpects 
of court preterment, and happy in the moſt extenſive reputation 
for wit and parts, was condemned to ſuffer all the rigours of 
want, his father not thinking proper to ſupport him. In this 
ſevere extremity he fell upon an cxpedient, which, no doubt, 
was dictated by his diſtreſs, of applying to his bookſeller, who 
had got conſiderably by his Plain Dealer, in order to borrow 
201. but he applied in vain ; the book ſeller refuſed to lend him 
a ſhilling ; and he remained in that diſtreſs for ſeven vears, when 
he obtained his relcaſe at the inſtigation of king James, who, 
leeing his Plain Dealer performed, was fo charmed with it that 
he gave immediate orders for the payment of the author's debts, 
adding to that bounty a penſion of 2001. per annum, while he 
continucd in England. | | 

On the death of his father he became poſſeſſed of a confider- 
able eſtate, but it was clogged with fo many limitations, that he 
never enjoyed any great advantage from it. 
years he married a young lady of f 


In his advanced 
Trtunc, but only ſurvived Lis 
He died in the month of September 171 5, 
and was interred in the vault of Covent-Garden church. 

He was a man of great ſprightlineſs, and vivacity of genius. 
He is ſaid to have been handſoinc, formed for gallamty, and was 
certainly, in a particular manner, reſpected by the ladies, a 
felicity which even his wit might not have procured, without 
exterior advantages. | | | | 

The Rev. RicHarpD BaxTER, an eminent miniſter among 
the Non-Conformilts, was born in this county in 1615. He was 
educated at a private ſchool, and fo great was the natural {trength 
of his genius, that as he grew up he ſoon became famous for 
his Icarning, and was highly eſteemed by the leading men of 
both parties. | 

During the civil wars he was chaplain to one of the regiments 


belonging to the parliament, and after the death of the king, he 


was promoted to the living of Kiddermintter in Worceſterthire. 
Aſter the reſtoration he was offered the biſhopric of Hereford, 
it he would comply with the act of uniformity ; but that he 


' declined, chuling rather to ſuffer with the Non-Contormiits, to 


whom he was ſentimentally connected. 
Towards the latter-end of the reign of Charles II. he publiſhed 
a paraphraſe on the New- Teſtament ; but the notes on the 13th 


chapter of the Romans ſo offended the court, that the attorney- 


general was ordered to file an information againſt hin. He 
was ſoon after brought to trial, fined gol. and commined to 
the King's-Bench priſon, till he paid it; where he remained two 
years, and was then diſ. harged at the inftigation of carl Powis. 


After the revolution he retired to a private heuiſe in Charter- 


houſc-Squarc, Where he died in 1601. — He was a man of 
great piety as well as learning, and Dr. Barrow ufed to ſay of 
him, that his controverſies were never an{wered, and his religi- 
ous tracts but too little practiſcd. 

AbaM LYTTELTOS, D. D. was born at Hales-Owen in 
this county, in 1627. He received his education under the 
famous Dr. Buſby, in Weltminſter-School, after which hie 
became a ſtudent in Chriſt-Church, Oxford. He ſuffered 10 
much for his loyalty during the civil wars, that, in order 15 
procure a ſubſiſtence, he was obliged to become an _uther to his 
old maſter at Weſtminſter, But at the reſtoration he was ap- 
pointed one of the chaplains in ordinary to the king, reChor ( 
Chelſca, miniſter of St. Butolph, Alderſgate-Street, and ſub- 
dean of Weltminſicr. He enjoyed all theſe till his death, which 
happened in 1694, when he was buried, agreeable to his parti- 
cular requeſt, in Chelſca-Church. He was a good c latlical 
{cholar, and wrote a Latin and Engliſh dictionary, which is [til 
uſed in many of our ſeminaries of learning. 

Sir ROBEKT Broke, or BxoOke, was born in this county 


in 1512. After . properly inſtructed in grammar-lcartüng, 


he was ſent 10 Or ford, where he finithed his nloſuphical d udics, 
and then removed to the Middle Temple, London. When he 
had acquired a pertect Knowledge of the law, he was called up 
to the bar, and in 1552 took the degree of ſetjcant. On the 
acceſſion of queen Mary he was appointed chict-juſtice of the 
Common-Plcas, and regrived the hynous of knighthood, He 
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enjoyed his office till his death, which happened in the year 
1558. He was a man of great knowledge in his profeſſion, 
and, as a judge, was juſtly eſtecmed for his moderation and integrity. 
"The * BENIAMIN WHICHCOTE, D. D. was born in 
this county in 1610. After having reccived a private education, 
he entered himſelf a ſtudent of Emanuel-College, Cambridge, 
where he finiſhed his ſtudies, and then took clerical orders. His 
firſt preferment in the church was a living in Somerſetſhire, 
after which he was elected a provoſt of King's-College, and one 
of the univerſity preachers. During the uſurpation, he complied 
with the ruling powers, but acted with ſo much prudence and 
moderation, that he became of great ſervice to ſuch of the clergy 
as ſcrupled to take the oaths. He inſtructed the youth under 
his care with ſo much judgment and diſcretion, that many of 
his pupils became ornaments to the nation. At the reſtoration 
he was preſented to the vicarage of St. Laurence-Jewry, and 
held it till his death, which happened in 1683.——He was a 
very eminent divine, and his character, drawn by Dr. Tillotſon, 
who preached his funeral ſermon, ſhews him in the moſt amiable 
light, through all the ſtations of life. His ſermons are publiſhed 
in four volumes, octavo, and a ſelect collection of them in one 
volume by the earl of Shafteſbury. | 
Sir THOMAS ADAMS was born at Wem in this county in 


1586. He received a claſſical education at Cambridge, but was | 


afterwards brought up to the buſineſs of a Draper in London. 
He was —_ prudent in his conduct, and happily ſucceſsful 


in his underta 


ings. He received all the honours the city of II 
London could beſtow, and in 1646 diſcharged, with the greateſt 


integrity, the office of chief magiſtrate. He was afterwards, 


tor his loyalty and unbiailed honeſty, tent to the Tower, diveſted 


of all his public employments, and banifhed the kingdom. 
During his cxile he remitted to Charles II. 10,0091. and in the 
ſeventy-third year of his age was ſent commiſſioner by the city 
of London to Breda in Holland with general Monk, to con- 
gratulate and attend the king home; and on the 13th of June 
1660 (a few days alter his majeity's return) he was made a 
baronct of England. He died on the 4th of February 1667, in 
the eighty-ſecond year of his age. 

Among many other noble works, he eſtabliſhed a profeilor of 


Arabic in Cambridge; and was at the ſole expence of tranflating | 


the goſpels into the Perſian tongue, in order, as he faid, to tl. »w 
a {tone at the forehead of Mahomet. | 
THOMAS CHURCHYARD was born at Shrewſbury, but at 
what period is not certainly known. He wrote a book in verſe 
of the worthies of Wales, which at that time was greatly 
eſteemed. Mr. Camden, in his Remains, has preſerved a copy 
of his epitaph, written by himſelf, by which it appears, that he 
was very poor, as poets ſometimes are. The epitaph was as follows: 


Come, Alecto, lend me thy torch, 

To find a church-yard in a church-porch ; 
Poverty and poctry his tomb doth encloſe, _ 
Wherctore, good neighbours, be merry in proſe. 


It is conjectured that he died about the eleventh year of the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, A. D. 1570. 
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Places. Months. Vn Articles fold. Places. Months. Days Articles ſold. 
| 1 0 i FR Fs C | Wedneſday be- | 
| Albrighton . - 4 July 3 1 i fore Palm- |— Horn. cattle, hor- 
6 | November... [19] _ | Market-Drayton Sunday ſes, pigs, linen, | 
Battlefield. . | Auguſt . T.--.. | 2 Horn. cattle & ſheep | | September. | 19 } & woollen cloth | 
| | Friday before] | ED, 55 —. ng Boy 1 3 
February 134 | | (Saturday be- | | | 
Friday be- Sheep, hornedcat- || fore Palm- | — Ho: le. | 
| | fore Good- | — tle, and horſes | Sunday | e . Pun 
5 | Friday | Newport... 4 | May: :<-:--- 28 les, and ſheep | 
I Biſhop's-Caſtle . 4 | Firſt Friday „N. B. The day | 4 27 | 
| after May- |—| | preceding thelaſt | September . | 25 Cattle, ſheep, and 
| 3 three fairs is for J December | 16 hogs 
Jul << - 47 3 ſheep and pigs Banc 15 
September | 9] | Oſweſt „ 12 | | Sheep and horned 
(| November... [13 | _ | re AE os 8 Auguſt 15 cattle | 
Thurſday be- Horn. cattle, hor- | December | xx fs oo 
fore Shrove- | — | ſes, ſheep, hops, Powder-Batch ......- September — 127 5 Horn. cattle, hor- 
| oY \L linens, & cheeſe J Ruiton.... ... ER Codes. 5 ſes, and ſhee p 
8 June 2 and theep's I St. Kenelms ... | 28 Cheeſe | 
Bridgenorth . .... ET 3%] t wool _ | fs Cat. horſes, ſheep, | 
1 | Auouſt Ditto and lamb's r | A | and ſwine 
| 2 LIE 41 wool | November ... | 22 | Ditto and hops 
3 lLOAker: ( Horned cattle, Saturday next 
3 1 1 29 ; horles, ſheep, &c. after March. |15| | 
Cleobury - Morti-{ Mayr 2| 0 Horned cattle, Wedneſday 1. | 
U 5 OG ober 27 5 ſheep, and pigs after Kaiter- | — Horn. cattle, hor- 
| . BY | | les, theep,chicele, 
. Whit-Monday | — ) Horned cattle, | week i ae 
A ; November > [22 ſheep, & horſes an hs 4 Wedneſday V 
Third Tucſ- 1 before Whit- — | 
| | day in BEI e NEW Sunday . . . | | 
Elleſmere 0 OP Horſes, ſheep, & 3 b Ditto and lamb's 
elmere | Whit-Tuelday | —{| { horned cattle Auguſt 1 wool þ 
| [Auguſt...----|2 October. - -..- 2 ; | 
1 [1 : } I 8 Tm 8 PR 46 - | 
onaay r Co PE EE ONE 7 —@ ̃² V 1 | C, NOTICES, an 
| Hales-Owen Eaſter- Mon- al Horſes, toys, &c. Strettoen 5 September * b ſheep 
ys rugs Wattleſbury .--.- Auguſt 5 | Ditto 
| om 6 22 | Horſes, cat. & ſheep TH 29 | | 
| R 5 8 4| Toys and other Wellington ©. - -<{ JMBE. ---- << 22| p Ditto and ſwine 
October ...... 9 trifles November | 17 
Llanymyneck 7. . ; . 29 | 2 Sheep, horned cat- r 6 6 Cat. horſes, ſheep, 
| September 29 6 tle, and horſcs | Holy T hurſday | — linen, & flax-ſecd 
Tueſday before Wem MESS. 29] 2 Din PT 
Eaſter..... — | | Horn. cattle, hor- November. | 22 VVV 
Wedneſday in F fes, pigs, linen, & May. . . -- - - - | 12 | Cat. horſes, & ſheep 
- Pig Y P 
Whitſun- ww woollen cloth | AMR 5 | Sheep 
„ week... | Wenlock OGober 417 6 Horſes, cattle, 
Auguſt | 21 D. h q December ...] 4 ſheep, and fwine 
September | 28 N * Ops, an Weſtbury... ----. | Auguſt... 5 | Sheep, cat. & horſes 
December ...| 8 * Wh; Whit-Monday — | Cattle, theep, hor- 
| church. . ; OGober 28 6 ſes, and ſwine 
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Wards ſhot, had ſuch an effect on his mind, that it threw him 


1702. 
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Jonx Br x BO, one of the moſt celebrated Engliſh admirals, | 
was born at a ſmall village in this county in 1650, and deligned | 
by his parents for the navy, in which he afterwards made a very 
diſtinguiſhing figure. Having obtained a command in the royal 
navy, he engaged a Sallee rover, ſomewhere in the Mediter- 
rancan, and took thirteen Muors prifoners, whoſe heads he 
ordered to be cut off, and ſalted in a barrel, in the ſame manner 
as the ſailors do beef and pork. 


On his retum to England, he was driven by ſtreſs of weather 


| 


into Cadiz, where he went on thore followed by a Negro ſervant 
carrying the heads of the piratcs in. a fack, which the cuſtom- 
houſe officers inſiſted on ſearching, although Benbow told them 
that it only contained falt proviſions. That anſwer, however, 
did not ſatisfy the officers, upon which Benbow ordered the 
negro to throw the ſalted heads on the table, telling the officers 
that they were welcome to eat if they pleaſed. Information 
of this circumſtance being tranſmitted to the king of Spain, he 
was fo pleaſed with it, that he recommended him to James II. 
then king of England, by whom he was promoted to a higher 


command. When the revolution took place, he efpouſed the 
righis of his country, and rofe by his merit to the higheſt 
offices in the navy, without the aſſiſtance either of money or 
court favour. | 

He was in all the wars in the reign of king William, and in 
1722, with three ſhips engaged a whole French ſquadron, where 
he behaved with ſo much bravery, that. when his leg was 
thattered in pieces, he continued to deliver his orders with the 
ſame tranquillity as if he had not been hurt. 

The cowardice of his captains, two of whom were after- 


into a fever, of which he died abroad on the 4th of November 


/ | 
WiLLtaM SHENSTONE was born near Hales-Owen in this 
county, ſome time in the reign of queen Anne. He was deſigned 
by his parents for the church, and after he was properly quali- 
hed for the univerſity, they fent him to Pembroke-College, 


Oxtord, where he made great proficiency in his ſtudies, but 
refuſed to enter into holy orders, for reaſons that he would 
never communicate, even to his neareſt and molt reſpected 
friends. 3 . | 

In his youth he entertained a paſſion for a young lady ; but 
_— > 4a his ſuit, he continued a bachelor the remainder of 
IS Ille. . | 


On the death of his father he tcok poſſeſſion of the family 
eſtate at the Leafowes, where he made all thoſe improvements 
we have already deſcribed, and lived in a moſt primitive and 
exemplary manner, ſeldom removing from home, unlets wt.cn 
he happened to go on a' viſit to a particular friend. His bene- 
volence and humanity were of fo enlarged a nature, that he 
neglected all forts of oeconomy, and with an eſtate of only 3021. 
a year, did more good to his fellow-creatures than many who 
are poſſeſſed of ten times that ſum. His friends imagined that 
he was in debt, but when he died it was found, that notwith- 
ſtanding his unbounded generoſity, and unaffeted benevolence, 
he had left more than ſufficient to pay all his debts. He 
died in 1764, and the late Mr. Dodiley, his mo!t intimate 
friend, publithed his works in three volumes, the firſt of which 
contains his poems, the ſecond his eſſays, and the third his 
letters. 

THOMAS Hive, D. D. was born near Bridgenorth, in this 
county in 1636, and inſtructed in grammar-learning at Eaton, 
from whence he was ſent, according to the rules of that foun- 
dation, to finiſh his ſtudies in King's-College, Cambridge, 
where he took his degrees. He addicted himiclf to the ſtudy 
of oriental learning, with ſuch unwearied aſſiduity, that he 
became acquainted with all the Eaſtern languages, and was one 
of thoſe who aſſiſted biſhop Walton, in compiling the Polyglot 
Bible. | | 

He was appointed profeſſor of oriental learning at Oxford, 
keeper of the Bodleian library, prebendary of Sarum, archdeacon 
of Glouceſter, and canon of Chriſt-Church. He held all theſe 
preferments till his death, which happened in 1702. He wrote 
many valuable works, all tending to promote the knowledge 
of the oriental tongues, and was in every reſpect a man of great 
learning and piety. | | | 

Hucn BROUGHTON, A. M. was born at Shrewſbury in this 
county, and after he had learned Latin and Greek, was ſent 
to the univerſity of Oxford, where he ſtudied above f1xteer. hours 
every day, and made great proficiency in critical learning. He 
employed moſt of his time in ſtudying the prophecies of Daniel, 
and the Revelations, and wrote commentaries upon them ; but 
through the whole of them he appears to have been utterly- 
ignorant of hiſtory. He wrote with great bitterneſs againſt the 
Preſbyterians, particularly Beza, whom he reproaches for having 
altered his notes on the New- Teſtament as often as he publiſhed 
a new edition. He dicd in 1612. Toes 
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Ax ACCURATE LIST or Tu: ROADS ix Tux COUNTY or SHROPSHIRE. | 


From London to Miles 
Shrewſbury. 


To Coventry | 91 


Aulley:.: - ;-.-.<--| 93t | 
Meriden .....--.| 974 About a mile from Meriden is 
Caſtle-Bromwickx . [105 | Packington, a ſeat of the carl of 


Sutton Coldield- Aylesford. The houſe ſtands on the 
BE | ED - - 106 | South-ſide of the road, and the park 
| Welch-Harp-Inn . [115 |on the North-ſide: the houſe is 
Four-Crofles-Inn . [124 | modern, and appears from the road 


Iviſey- Bank 133 (to be built in a goad taſte; but its 
Watling-Strect . [144 | lituation 1s low. 
| Shrewſbury ...... 155 


From London to To the left of Smethick is Hales- 
1 Shrewſbury by Owen, a ſeat of lord Dudley ; and 
Bridgenorth { | near it the Leaſowes, the ſeat of the 
| | late Mr. Shenſtone. 

To Coventry... 91 Near Dudley is Dudley-Caſtle, 


Places. a nan Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility | 
: g and Gentry. 


| To Shrewſbury . [155 [of Mr. Wilde; near which is the ſeat F 


Neſs-Cliffe 1621] Two miles beyond Creſſedge, on 

Knuckin-Heath.. . 165 | the right, is High-Ercall, a feat of 

Finger Pol. <c -..- 1168 | the late earl of Bradford. | 
IG le 5 | | 9 

From Shrewſbury to 

Welch-Pool. 
To Rompton-Caſtle] 7 | 
Trivenant 12 [About a mile from Shrewſbury, 


Dit. 2 — 5 . | 
| Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility 
Places. 5 "gen and Gentry. 


From London to |Miles| | 
Oſweſtry. 5 About two miles on the left of 
| —— | Bridgenorth is Durmerſon, the ſeat 


Montfort-Bridge .. j159 |of Mr. Tracey. 


Buttington ...... | 16 [in a large wood, ſtands Boſcobel-J 
Welch- Pool. | 19 | Houſe, or White-Ladies, as ſome 
call it, where the Pendrills lived, 
who preſerved Charles II. after the 


Birmingham . |11o | the ſeat of lord viſcount Dudley; 
| Smethick .. . [114 | three miles from which is Himley, 
Oldbury-Chapel . |117 | another ſeat of his lordſhip. 
Duden A little on this ſide Bridgenorth 
Himley .....---- [123 | is Davenport-Houſe, the ſeat of Mr. 
Round-Oak........ [129z | Davenport. 

Gataker-Hill ... 434 Near Bridgenorth is Stanley, the 

Bridgenorth........ [135 | ſeat of fir Thomas Jones. 


Wenlock........ .. [143 | Bridgenorth is Apley, the ſeat of 
Harley......-..--- [146 | major Whitmore. _ 

Creſſedge . 48 On the right, three miles beyond 
Cund.-..... -- -- - « [150 | Bridgenorth, is the ſeat of fir Richard 
Shrewſbury ...... [156 | Acton, bart. 


—— tort — —— ͤ ́F[ʒI—ÿ＋iPᷣ—ͤ w 


il. [38 About three miles to the right of 


From Shrewſbury to battle of Worceſter. The floor of 

Cheſter. a garret, being matted, prevented 
| any ſuſpicion of a little cavity with 
To Hadnal-Chapel | 5 | a trap-door over the ſtair-caſe, where 
Lee-Bridge --...- | 10 | the king was hid. A deſcendant of 
Prees-Heath........ | 135 | the Cookſeys ſtill keeps the gloyes 


Prees ..--------- | 15 | and garters which his majeity 2 
Whitchurch...... 20 | behind him. 
Crimſley-Bridge .. | 22z 


2 * 


Hamſton-Poſt . 26 
Feathers-Inn 312 
Golbourn-Bridge. . 35 
Hatton-Heath ..... | 36 
Cheſter. 3 41 1 
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Ax HISTORICAL, DESCRIPTIVE, axv BIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 


OF THE COUNTY OF 
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. 


326 


An INSPECTION TABLE ros Tis County. 


HERE FORD S HIR E, belonging to the Dioceſe of Hereford, and Province of 
: Canterbury, 1s 


| Bounded by Extends Contains Sends 5 Eight 
Shropſhire on the North. From Eaſt to Welt thirty miles. 1 City The County 
Monmouthſhire on the South. | From North to South thirty-five 8 Market-towns | Hereford 
W orceſterſhire and Glouceſter- miles. | | 176 Pariſhes For ) Leominiter 
ſhire on the Eaſt. It is almoſt of a circular form, | 87 Vicarages Weobley 
| Brecknockſhire and Radnor-| and is 134 miles in circum- 391 Villages 
ſhire on the Weſt. ference. 15,200 Houles Two for cach. | 
And its capital is Hereford, 130 95,000 Inhabitants | | 
miles North-Weſt of London. | ED | | 


—_— 


TE NATURAL HISTORY OF THIS COUNTY: 


EREFORDSHIRE is derived from a Saxon word, 
ſignifying Ford here, which being reverſed, expreſſes the 


name of 1ts capital, Hereford, ſituated in the centre of the county, 


130 miles North-Weſt of London. | 

The air of this county is healthy and delightful, whence the 
inhabitants generally live to a great age. As an inſtance of 
which, it is faid that a morris-dance was performed before 
James I. by ten men and women, whoſe ages together made a 
thouſand years. 


The ſoil of Herefordſhire is excceding fertile, yielding fine 


paſture, and great quantities of corn: it is alſo well ſtocked: 


with wood. It abounds with apple-trees, particularly the red- 
ſtreaks, which thrive better here than in any other county : 


the hedges on the highways are full of them; and the hogs. 
grow fat by feeding on the wind-falls, which give a reddith 


colour and a ſweet taſte to their fleſh : but from theſe apples 


'2 much 7e advantage ariſes to the inhabitants; for they 
afford ſuc 


quantities of cider that it is the common drink all 
over the county. Some years ago, when the ſmooth cider was 
preferred to the rough, it was reckoned the beſt in England; 


but ſince the latter has been more eſteemed than the former, the 
rough has been moſtly made here. 


he ſalmon of this county are very remarkable, for in other 
parts of England they are ſo far out of ſeaſon, after ſpawning, 


as to be unwholeſome food, till they have been again at ſea to 
recover themſelves ; but here they are always found fat, and fit 
for the table. 


The principal rivers in Herefordſhire are the Wye, the Monow, 
and the Lug. | 

The Wye riſes in Montgomeryſhire, almoſt at the ſame place 
with the Severn, but takes a different courſe, by running through 
Radnorſhire and Brecknockſhire in Wales. After entering 
Herefordſhire, it divides Monmouthſhire from Glouceſterſhire, 
and falls into the Severn at Chepſtow. 

The Monow has its ſource from a chain of mountains called 
Hatterell-Hills, which, on the South-Weſt, divides this county 
from Radnorſhire; then running South-Eaſt, it ſeparates Hereford- 
ſhire from Monmouthſhire; and after being increaſed by receiving 
ſeveral ſmaller ſtreams, falls into the Wye at Monmouth. 

The Lug rifes in the North-Eaſt part of Radnorſhire, and 
running Ealt by ſeveral windings through Herefordſhire to Leo- 
minſter, turns North-Eaſt, and after being joined by ſome 
imaller rivers, falls into the Wye near Hereford. ; 


favour beyond contradiction. 


The Wye and Lug are navigable, and of infinite ſervice to 
the country in conveying various kinds of merchandize to and 
from different parts, particularly Briſtol. | . 

The leſs conſiderable rivers in this county are, the Frome, 


the Loden, the Dare, the Arrow, and the Wedel. All the 


rivers produce abundance of excellent fiſh, and the Wye, in 
particular, abounds with the fineſt ſalmon. 


In this county are ſome medicinal ſprings, the waters of 
which are eſteemed very efficacious in many diſorders. It pro- 
duces alſo a good fort of dark- coloured marble, which is chiefly 
found about Ledbury, and is uſcd in the beſt houſes for chimney- 
pieces and hearths. | 

The wool here is eſteemed equal, if not ſuperior, to any in 


the kingdom, and great quantities of fine flax is cultivated in 


different parts. Their manufactories (excluſive of making 
cider) are principally confined to the weaving of coarſe woollen 
cloth, and making hats and gloves ; but, except in the ſale of 
theſe articles, they have but little connection with trade, their 
rivers being ſo far diſtant from the fea. _ 

As Herefordſhire was one of the firſt Welch counties annexed 
to England, fo the inhabitants, in their manners and cuſtoms, 
are more like the Engliin than the people of Monmouththire ; 
many of them being employed in huſbandry, and making of 
cider ; they are ruſtic, but plain and ſimple both in their dreſs 
and behaviour. | 

W- are now on the border of Wales, properly ſo called; for 
from the windows of Brampton-Caſtle, you have a fine proſpect 
into the county of Radnor, which 1s, as it were, under its 


walls ; nay, even this whole county of Hereford was reckoned 


a part of Wales for many years. The people boaſt, that they 
were of the ancient Silvres, who for ſo many ages withſtood the 
Roman arms, and could never be entirely conquered. They 
are diligent and laborious, chiefly addicted to huſbandry , and 
they ſay, that they have the finelt wool, the beſt hops, and the 
richeſt cider in all Britain, poſſibly with ſome reaſon ; for the 
wool about Leominſter, and in the hundred of Wigmore, and 
the Golden Vale, as it is called for its richneſs, on the banks of 
the river Dare (all in this county) 1s as fine as any in England, 
the South-Down wool not excepted. . As for hops, they plant 
abundance all over this county, and they are very good. The 
cider. is ſo very good and cheap, that we never Pound fault, 
though we could get no other drink for twenty miles together. 
Great quantities of this cider are ſent to London, even by land- 
carriage, though ſo very remote; which is an evidence in its 
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TAE NEW anDdD COMPLETE B 


RITISH TRAVELLER. 


One would hardly expect fo pleaſant and fruitful a country 
as this, ſo near the barren mountains of Wales; but it is certain, 
that not any of our Southern counties, the neighbourhood of 
London excepted, come up to the fertility of this. 


A Drscfir rio ACCOUNT OF THE CiTits, BoroOUtGHs, 
CORPORATIONS, Towns, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE- 
MARKABLE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. 


HEREFORD, ten miles from Leominſter, and 130 from 
London, is the chief city, not of this county only, but of all the 
counties Weſt of the Severn. In the time of the civil wars it 
was very ſtrong, and being well fortified, and as well defended, 
ſupported a tedious and ſevere ſiege; for, belides the parlia- 
mentary forces, who could never reduce it, the Scots army 
continued before it till they loſt above 4009 of their men; and 
at laſt. it was rather ſurrendered by the fatal iſſue of the war, 
than by the attacks of the beſtegers. 

Hereford is ſuppoſed by ſome to have been founded by king 
Edward the Elder, though others imagine that it aroſe during 
the Saxon Heptarchy, and firſt became conſiderable about the 


ear 825, on account of a church built by Milfrid, king of the 
2 who was murdered at the inſtigation of Quindreda, 


This church ſoon after became a cathe- 


the wifc of king Offa. 


dral, and Hereford was made the fee of a biſhop ; but in the 


reign of Edward the Confeſſor, Griffin, prince of South-W ales, 
ſacked the city, deſtroyed the cathedral, and carried the bithop 
away priſoner. | | 

At the time of the Norman invaſion, Hereford was in ruins, 
and fo few people left in it, that, according to doomſday-book, 
the number amounted to no more than 103. 
conſidered it as a town of too much conſcquence to be neglected, 
and therefore ordered a ſtrong caſtle to be built near the place 
where the cathedral formerly ſtood. This caſtle has been many 
years totally demoliſhed ; but according to Leland, who ſaw 
Its ruins, it muſt have been a place of very great ſtrength ; for 
he ſays, the walls were excceding high, with lofty towers, and 
that on the fide next the land there were deep ditches faced with 
ſtone, to defend it againſt the enemy. 

When the barons broke out in rebellion again Henry III. 
they began their operations at this place, under the command of 
Simon | ur ing carl of Leiceſter ; and their firſt act of hoſti- 
lity was to impriſon the biſhop and ſuch of the canons as were 


foreigners, after they had plundered them of all their valuable 


effects. It was alſo of conſiderable repute, when the barons 
took up arms againſt Edward II. whole great favourite, Hugh 

Spencer, earl of Glouceſter, was hanged here on a galtows fifty 
feet high ; and ſeveral others, the favourites of that prince, ſhared 
the ſame fate. | | 


At a ſmall diſtance from this place was fought a moſt bloody 


battle between the army of Henry VI. and that of the earl of I] 


March (afterwards Edward IV.) the latter of whom was con- 
queror ; and having taken ſeveral of the Welch nobility, as well 


as others, priſoners, he brought them into the city, and ordered 


them to be executed in the molt barbarous manner. 

The laſt time we find this place mentioned in the military 
annals of England is, on the breaking out of the civil wars, 
when fir William Waller ſeized it for the parliament, but was 
driven from it ſoon after by the royal army. During the diſpute, 


however, the city ſuſtained conſiderable damage, and two of its 


churches were totally deſtroyed. 

With reſpect to the preſent {tate of this city, it is {till large, 
being about a mile and a half in compaſs ; but whatever it was 
in former times, it 1s now much decayed, and thinly inhabited. 
The buildings, in general, are old and mean, nor is there any trade 
carried on, except in the making of gloves; which is very trifling. 

Here are four pariſh churches, but neither of them merit a 
particular deſcription, being four old Gothic ſtructures, and not 
containing any thing worthy of notice. 

The cathedral, which was rebuilt in the reign of William 
the Conqueror, is a magnificent Gothic ſtructure. Within it 
are ſeveral ancient monuments; and in the North wing 1s the 
tomb of Cantalupe, a noted legendary writer. The chapter, 
excluſive of the biſhop, conſiſts of a dean, a chancellor, ſixteen 
canons, twenty-ſeven prebendaries, a chaunter, a treaſurer, 
twelve vicars, with deacons, choriſters, and other proper officers, 
all of whom have houſcs in a place called the Cloſe, except 
the choriſters and vicars, who live in a place called the College, 
under the direction of a preſident. The biſhop's palace is a 
handſome building, but does not contain any thing remarkable. 

Between the cathedral and the palace is a venerable pile of 
building, entirely of ſtone, not excepting the roof. It conliſts 
of two chapels, one above the other, beſides the portico and 
choir. The ground-plot is a perfect ſquare, with four pillars 
in the middle, and arches every way; over theſe pillars is a 
cupola in the form of an octagon, and on the walls have been 
a variety of paintings. The portico is very grand, and ſcems 
to be an imitation of the works of the Romans, it conliſting of 
many arches retiring inwards, and two pillars on each ide, 
formed of ſingle ſtones. The lower chapel, whoſe entrance is 
by a few iteps under ground, is dedicated to St. Catharine, and 
the upper one to St. Cuthbert, The laſt had anciently pre- 
dendailes, who wee afterwards waullated to the abbey of St. 


The conqueror . 


neſs of the ſoil, is called the Golden Vale. 


* 


- 


—— 


Peter at Glouceſter. The ſtructure was built by Walter de 
Lacey in the reign of William the Conqueror, and endowed by 
him with ſeveral eſtates. 

Here is an hoſpital founded in the reign of queen Elizabeth 
for twelve poor men; and two charity-ichools tor children of 
both ſexes, ſupported by voluntary ſubſcription. 

As Hereford is the principal place in the county, the aſſizes 
are held here, as are alſo the quarter-ſeſſions and coùnty-courts. 
The tradeſmen are divided into companies as in London, and 
each of them enjoy their diſtin privileges. 

The government of the city is veſted in a mayor, high 
ſteward, recorder, twelve aldermen, thirty-one common- council, 
a town-clerk, ſword-bearer, ſerjeants at mace, and other proper 
officers. It has three weekly markets, held on Wedneſdays, 
Fridays, and Saturdays. 

About a mile from Hereford are the remains of a Roman 
camp, called Oyiter-Hill, which is ſuppoſed to have received its 
name from Oſtorius, the Roman general, who penetrated into 
this part of the iſland. And at a {mall village, called Eatox- 
WALL, on the banks of the Wye, are the remains of another 
camp, which was doubtlets thrown up by the Saxons in their 
wars with the Britons. 

To the South of Hereford is a fmall village called Kitercue, 


where there was formerly a convent, the church belonging to 


which is ſtill ſtanding, and appears to have been dedicated to 


St. David; but it was afterwards given to the abbey of Glou- 


ceſter, and is at preſent under the patronage of that cathedral, 
who generally preſent one of their vicars to the living. 

At another village, called HarxorD-Ewias, ſituated on the 
river Doyer, was formerly a convent and a tately church, but 
like that of Kilpeche, both were given to the abbey of Glou- 
ceſter, and its revenues are now annexed to the chapter of that 
cathedral. 

Near thefe villages is a beautiful ſpot, which, from the rich- 
It produces the 
greatelt crops of the fineſt wheat, and in the ſpring, when vege- 
tation Caules the fruits of the earth to ſhew themſelves, it appears 
as if covered with flowers. The hills and woods on each fide - 
contribute to enliven the ſcene, and the whole is more beautiful 
than the imagination can paint, or the pen deſcribe. 

About ſix miles tc the North of Hereford is a conſiderable _ 
village called KExXCHESTER, and ſuppofed by ſome to have been 
a Roman city; but no remains of it are now left, except the 
ruins of a temple, built of fine Roman bricks, and ſome parts 
of the foundation of a wall. Near theſe at different times have 
been found many antiquities, particularly a bath, and 2 fine 
pavement, with Creral LOMAn coins. | 

A little to the North of this village is a prodigious high 
mountain, the aſcent to which is very ſteep, and on the ſummit 
are the remains of a camp, from whence there is an extenſive 
and delightfui proſpect. There are alſo the remains of a large 
old camp at a village called BROCKHaMeTON; but by whom it 
was railed is not known. | | 

MaRrcLEY-HILL, ſix miles to the Eaſt of Hereford, is re- 
markable only for a ſingular event that happened to it in the 
year 1575, and which, though of ſo ſtrange a nature, has been 
indiſputably authenticated. The particulars are as follow: Ou 
a ſudden the hill ſhook, and roarcd in a terrible manner, and in 
this ſtate it continued three ſucceſſive days, when about tix 
o'clock in the evening 1t was put in motion, and continued 
moving for eight hours, during which time it advanced upwards 
of 200 feet from its former ſituation, and conſiderably increaſed 
in its height. In the place from whence it ſet out was left a 
gap, 400 feet long and 320 feet broad; and in its progreſs it 
overthrew a chapel belonging to a village called Kynaſton, toge- 
ther with all the trees, houſes, &c. that ſtood in its way; carry- 
ing with it the trees that 2 on it, the ſheep-folds, and ſome 
flocks of ſheep that were feeding there. Mr. Camden obſerves, 
that the carthquake which removed this hill was of that kind 
which naturaliſts call Braſmacia, being a motion up and down, 
or perpendicular to the horizon. | | N 

Another circumſtance, no leſs remarkable, happened about 
the year 1695, in a common meadow called Valley the Wergins. 
Two large ſtones ſet upright for a water-mark were ſuddenly 
and imperceptibly removed 409 yards, though they were ſo 
large, that When they were removed back again, one of them 
required nine yokes of oxen to draw it. | 

OSS is a town of conſiderable antiquity, and pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated on the banks of the Wye. The air here is exceedin 
healthy, and the neighbouring fields and orchards as fertile an 
delightful as can be imagined. The town conſiſts of two 
ſtreets, each about halt a mile long, crofling cach other. in the 
middle. The houtes are in — well built, and the place, 
for its ſize, is very populous. It is a free borough, and has 
been ſo ever ſince the reign of Henry III. The only remark- 
able buildings in it are, two charity-Ichools, both of which are 
ſupported by voluntary ſubſcription. 

At the Weſt-end of the town is a fine cauſeway made for the 
uſe of the inhabitants by Mr. John Kyrle, a native of the place, 
who allo founded and endowed an alms-houſe for aged people. 
The weekly market, which is held on Thurſdays, is well ſup- 
plied with all kinds of proviſions, and is greatly frequented by 
the people from the neighbouring country. hs 
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In the neighbourhood of Roſs is a ſmall village called W1LTON, 
where there are {till the ruins of an ancient caſtle, but by whom 
it was built is not known. i 

About three miles to the South of Roſs are the remains of 
Goodrich-Caſtle. This building is of conſiderable antiquity, 
as appears from its having been erected ſoon after the conqueſt; 
and in the reign of king John we find it and its manor poſſeſſed 
by William de Mow bray, earl-marſhal of England. It after- 
wards came to the Talbots, earls of Shrewſbury, and 1s at pre- 
ſent, if not the whole, at leaſt in part, the eſtate of the ear] of 
Hardwicke. It appears to have been originally a place of great 
ſtrength, and, before the preſent method of attack and defence 
was diſcovered, capable of ſuſtaining a long ſiege. 

LEDBURY, or LIDBURY, is a large populous town, pleaſantly 
ſituated at the South-end of Malvern-Hills. Many of the houſes 


are well built, and the church is a tolerable good ſtructure. 
The town is chiefly inhabited by clothiers. But what princi- 


pally engages our attention here is an hoſpital founded in the 
reign of Henry III. as a place for lodging and entertaining poor 
travellers. It was endowed with conſiderable revenues, all 
which were annexed to it in the reign of Edward III. W hen 
the religious houſes were diſſolved, this hoſpital ſhared the ſame 
fate, but its rents have been ſince recovered, and it is now 
appropriated for the reception of ſeven men and three women, 
all poor aged perſons, with a chaplain, who is called the maſter, 
appointed by the dean of Hereford. Each of the penſioners, 
beſides their apartments, with clothes and fire, have an allow- 
ance of Gl. 13s. 4d. annually, which, with ſome other gifts, 


enables them to ſpend the remainder of their days in a very 


comfortable manner. 


At a ſmall diſtance from hence arc the ruins of an ancient ] 


caſtle, called Bramſtill. It appears to have been built in an 
oblong form, and from a variety of circumſtances there is reaſon 
to ſuppoſe that it was erected. by the Britons ſoon after the 
Romans left the iſland. It is ſurrounded by a double ditch faced 
with ſtone, and the ſolitary ſituation fills the mind of the beholder 
with a contemplative melancholy. 

At a ſmall village called CoLwaLL, near Ledbury, a poor 


man, ſome years ago, found a coronet, richly ſet with diamonds, 


which he carried to Glouceſter, and fold to a goldſmith for 311. 
and the goldſmith ſold it to a jeweller in London for 250l. and 


the jeweller is ſaid to have cleared 1 500l. by it. This great 


curioſity was deſtroyed betore any of the learned had procured a 
fight of it, ſo that we are left utterly in the dark with reſpect to 


whom it po, ee ; but we are of opinion that it had been the 


royal diadem of one of the Welch princes, who might have been 


killed in one of the battles fought near this place with the 


Engliſh ; for notwithſtanding the barbarous ferocity of thoſe 
people, yet they had not loſt all the knowledge of the arts taught 


them by the Romans. 


_ BROMYARD is a {mall town ſituated on the road leading from 
Worcelter to Leominſter. It ſtands on a moſt delightful ſpot, 
being almoſt ſurrounded with orchards. The houſes are poor 
low buildings, but the church is a handſome editice. It has 


a weekly market on Monday, and is diſtant from London 125 


miles. | 

To the South-Weſt of Bromyard is Hampton-Court, the ſeat 
of the laſt car! of Coningſby. It was built by flenry Bolingbroke, 
duke of Lancaſter, afterwards Henry IV. in the form of a caſtle. 


It is a noble ſtru cture with itrong {tone walls, and on each fide | 


of it is a lofty hill, from whence there are the moſt delightful 
proſpects over great part of the neighbouring countries. The 
building has undergone ſome repairs, and is now fitted up for a 
manſion-houſe, having delighttul gardens, fine woods, and a 
large park well ſtocked with deer. There is alſo an extenſive 
canal, which is ſupplied with water from a neighbouring ſtream. 


The houſe is elegantly furniſhed, and ornamented with many | 


fine paintings by Hans Holbein and other capital maſters. 
There are two peometrical ſtair-caſes, and a ſmall, but neat 
chapel, the windows of which are finely painted. Upon the 
whole it is a very agreeable manſion, and fo well ſtocked with 
ſheep walks and * rh for cattle, as to afford all the neceſſaries 
as well as conveniences of life. | 
 LEOMINSTER, or LEMSTER, is ſaid by ſome to have received 
its name from an ancient monaſtery built by king Merwald, 
and which continued in great repute for many ages. But others 
are of opinion that it derived its name from the Latin word 
Linum, ſignifying flax, the country about it producing the beſt 
kind of that valuable plant. The town is large and populous, 
and 1s pleaſantly ſituated on the river Lug, over which it has 
leveral bridges. The pariſh-church is a large old Gothic ſtruc- 
ture, but looks exceeding handſome from its having been lately 
repaired. At the Eaſt-end of it was tormerly a priory, fome 
remains of which are till to be ſeen. | 
The only charitable ſoundation here is an alms-houſe, on the 


front of which is the 4, 5 of a man with a hatchet in his hand, 
and beneath him the following lines : 


Let him that gives his goods before he's dead, 
Take up this hatchet and cut off his head. 


The traditional account given of this ſtrange figure is thus 


Wer by the people. They ſay that a perſon who had given 
0. 13. 


— 


away great part of his fortune to relieve diſtreſſed le, hap- 
pened to be in want himſelf, and having ſolicited ſome favours 
from thoſe who were rich, was treatcd with contempt, and 
upbraided for his want of prudence; which ſo affected him, that 
it threw him into a fever, of which he died. His widow, who 
afterwards recovered one of his eſtates, built this alms-houſe, 
and ordered the above figure and inſcription to be put up as a 
memento of the ae male 

This town was incorporated by queen Mary, and is governed 
by a high-ſteward, a bailiff, and twelve common- council, with 
a town-clerk and other proper officers. The weekly market, 
which is held on Friday, is plentifully ſupplied with all forts of 
proviſions, particularly vegetables, which grow here to the 
greateſt perfection, the ſoil being fertile and well calculated for 
the purpoſe. 

The wool brought to this market has been reckoned the beſt 
in all Europe, except that of Apulia and Tarentrum, and was 
deſervedly called Lemſter ore, becauſe it greatly enriched the 
2 he town has alſo the beſt flax, wheat, and barley in. 

ngland. It carries on a conſiderable trade in wool, gloves, 
leather, and hats, having many mills and other machines con- 
ttantly working on the rivers that flow through the valley in 
which it ſtands. 

Near this town are ſtill the remains of an old camp, which, 
from the di:ches and ramparts, appears to have been originally 


a place of . ſtrength; and there was formerly a ſtrong caſtle 


on a neighbouring hill, called Comfor, ſome remains of which 
are ſtill to be ſeen. | 


On the ſummit of a hill, about five miles North of Leominſter, 


was a fortreſs called Richard's-Caſtle, built in the reign of 


William the Confeffor ; but very little of its ruins are now to 
be ſeen. Near this ſpot is a well, in which great quantities of 
{mall bones are frequently found, and although the well has 
been many times cleared of them, yet the like again appear; 


but no reaſon can be given from whence they come, or how 


they accumulate. es | 
WeEonpLEey, or WEBLEY, though a very ancient town, is 
now ſo poor a place as to be ſcarce worth notice. It had a 


| ſtrong caſtle in the reign of king Stephen, which the earl of 


Glouceſter ſeized, and placed a garriſon there for the empreſs 
Matilda ; but it has been long totally demolithed, and the ſpot 


on which it ſtood is almoſt forgot. The chief buildings here 


are two charity-ſchools, one for boys and the other for girls, 
both of which are ſupported by voluntary ſubſcription. | 

In the neighbourhood of Weobley are ſeveral gentlemen's 
ſeats, particularly the Holme, which formerly belonged to 
general Carpenter, who ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed himſelf under 


| the duke of Marlborough, and in ſuppreſſing the Scotch rebellion 


in 1715. | | 
Archenfield ſeems to retain the name of Ariconium. Nothin 


remains of its ſplendour, but a piece of a temple probably, 


with a nich, which is five feet high, and three broad within, 
built of brick, ſtone, and indiſſoluble mortar. There are many 
large foundations near it. A very fine Moſaic floor, a few years 
ago, was found entire, which was ſoon torn to pieces by the 
ignorant country people. A bath was here found by fir John 


Hoſkins, about ſeven feet ſquare, the pipes of lead entire: thoſe 


of brick were a foot long, three inches ſquare, let artificially 


into one another; over theſe, we ſuppoſe, was a pavement, 
All round the city you may ealily trace the walls, ſome ſtones. 
being left every where, though overgrown by hedges and timber- 


trees. The ſituation of the place is a gentle eminence of a 


{quariſh form; the earth black and rich, overgrown with bram- 
| bles, oak-trees full of ſtones, foundations, and cavities, where 


they have been digging, and found many coins, &c. | 

This city is overlooked and ſheltered towards the North with 
a prodigious mountain of ſteep aſcent; on the top ſtands a vaſt 
camp, with works altogether inacceſſible, which is called Credon- 
Hill. At the ſummit, you are preſented with an extenſive 
proſpect, as far as St. R in Monmouthſhire; 
crowned with two tops, and of conſiderable reſort among zealots 
of the Romith perſuaſion, who believe this holy hill was ſent 
thither by St. Patrick out of Ireland, and that it works wonders 
in ſeveral cafes. 

On the other ſide 1s the vaſt black mountain, which ſeparates 
Brecknockſhire from this county. The town underneath ap- 
pears like a little copſe. Dinder-Hill, whereon' is a Roman 
camp, {tands on the contrary bank of the Wye. 

Upon the Lug are Sutton-Walls, another vaſt Roman camp 
upon an hill overlooking a beautiful vale, which was the regal 
reſidence of the powerful king Offa, but chiefly remarkable for 
the murder of young king Ethelbert, whom he allured thither, 
under pretext of courting his . avg and who was buried in 
the neighbouring church of Marden, fituate in a marſh by the 
river tide. Hence his body was afterwards conveyed to Hereford, 
and enſhrined ; but the particular place cannot be found, his 
monument being deſtroyed by the Welch, under a rebellious 


earl of Mercia, who allo plundered the city, and robbed the 


eccleſiaſtics. 

KEYNTON, now called Kix r, is a very conſiderable town, 
in which are many good houſes, and the ſituation is pleaſant and 
agreeable, It does not, however, contain any remarkable {truc- 
tures, belides the church, which is a large Gothic editice, _ 
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fible. The church of this place was formerly collegiate, but 


earl of Mortimer tounded a convent tor monks of the Augultine 


Great part of the walls are {till ſtanding, and the gate-houte, 
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well- en gos ed frez-{cEool, where youth are qualified for the uni- | 
veriity. | 

Ihe principal trade of the place conſiſts in making of coarſe 
woulen cloths, by which many hands are employed, and conſi— 
derable furs of money brought to the place. 

The weekly market on Wedneſday is well ſupplied with all 
i»rts of provilions ; and there are four annual fairs, viz. on the 
Wedneſday before Eaſter, Whitfun-Menday, the 2d of Au- 
euit, and the 4th of September, being dittant from London 
152 miles. 

There is a pleaſant village about three miles Eaſt of this town, 
called Huntington, but it does not contain any thing remarkable, 
only that it has two annual fairs, viz. on the 25th of June, and 
12ih of November, where great numbers of Welch cattle are 
ſold, betides valt quantities of Glouceiter cheele. 

The village of CLiFFORD is fnuated to the South of this place, 
and is famous fer being the youthful refidence of the beautiful 
Roſamond. | 

In the reign of Henry I. a convent was founded here for 
monks of the Cluniac order, which remained till the diſſolution 


of religious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to fifty- 
leren pounds, ſeven ſhillings. 

Before we leave this part of the county, we ſhall only mention, 
that at a village called Doward, in the pariſh of Whitchurch, at 
a contiderable diſtance Eaftward of Clifford, are {till the remains 
of an ancient fortification on the top of a hill, which ſeems to 
have been a place of great ſtrength, from the depth of the ditches; 
and it was remarkable, that ſome years ago, as labourers were 
employed in digging for iron ore, they diſcovered ſeveral heads of 


arrows, and an arched vault, which contained a human ſkeleton ] 


of a very large ſize; but how long it had remained there is not 
certain. 

Robert, ear! of Ferrers, in the reign of king Stephen, founded 
a convent at this place for monks of the Ciſtertian order, which 
became of great repute in latter times, as appears from the {tate 
of its annual revenues at the diſſolution, which amounted to one 
hundred and eighteen pounds. | | 
here was allo a nunnery in the foreſt of Aconbury, North 
of this place, founded in the reign of Henry I. which remained 
till the general ditlolution, when it contained only a prioreſs and 
ſeven nuns; its annual revenues amounting to ſixty- ſeven pounds, 
thirteen ſhillings. | | | | 

The lait market-town in this county is Pembridge, which is 

only a poor place, but carries on à conſiderable trade in the 
manufacturing of woollen cloth, by which the. people are em- 
p'oyed, and idleneſs prevented. It does not, however, contain 
any thing remarkable that merits particular deſcription, the 
houſes being low, and the ſtreets exceeding dirty. It has a poor 
weckly market on "Tueſday, and two annual fairs, viz. on the 
12th of May, and the 22d of November, both tor Welch cattle, 
and is dittant from London 147 miles. | | 

Near this place is a ſmall village, called Wigmore, where 
William Fitz-Oſborne founded a ſtrong caitle, in the reign of 
Wiltam the Conqueror. From the ruins of its walls, of which 
great part are lull ſtanding, it appears to have been a moſt magni- 
ſicent ſtructure, and ſuitable to the dignity of that great baron, 
who was in many reſpects little inferior to his ſovereign. | 

In its neighbourhood was alto a priory for Benedictine monks, 
foumded in the retgn of Henry II. but none of its ruins are vi- 


the whole manor is now the property of the earl of Oxford. 
The village has two ſmall fairs, viz. on the 25th of April, and 
the 25th of July. | . 

Neur Wigmore is a village called Limbrook, beautifully 
fruated on the river Lug, where in the reign of Richard I. the 
order, which remained till the general dillolution, but none of 
its ruins are now to be found. 

There are the ruins of a magnificent ſtrong caſtle at a {mall 
village, a little more to the North, called Brampton-Brion, 
which belonged formerly to the noble family of that name, but 
it has ſince come by marriage to the Harlcys, carls of Oxford. 


which is {till entire, is a very curious ſtructure, and conveys ſome 
ideas of its ancient grandeur. There is a poor fair at thus village 
for toys, on the 22d of June. 

The laſt village we ſhall mention is LAN TWARD EN, not that 
it contains any thing curious in itſelf, only that near it are thc 
remains of an ancient Roman camp, where ſeveral antiquitics 
have been found. There are alto ſceral fepulchral monunients 
in Its neighbourhood to the memory of the ancient Britons, 
and urns have been found containing the aſhes of ſeveral 
of the Romans, who died before they were converted to 
Chriſtianity. 


BiOoGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF HEREFORD. 


Mr. Joux KYRLE, a native of Roſs, died in the year 1724, 
at the age of ninety, after he had ſpent above fixty years in 
doing good to his fellow- creatures. He was a batchelor, and 
pvileticd an citate of 5ocl. a year, of which he ſpent only gol. for 


» Z— 


the ſupport of himſelf. He diſtributed medicines to the poor 
gratis, and when the advice of a phyſician was neceſſary, he ſent 
for one at his own expence. He redeemed poor debtors from 
priſon, and gave them {mall ſums to begin trade. In almolt all 
diſputes among the people he acted as a mediator, and prevented 
them from going to law, by which many families were preſerved 
from deſtruction. He bought all forts of coarſe cloth, which he 
cauſed to be made up for the uſe of the poor, and diſtributed 
meat and bread to them weekly. But his character will be 
better known, from the following lines of Pope's epiſtle to lord 


Bathurſt: 


But all our praiſes, why ſhould lords engroſs? 
Riſe, honeſt muſe ! and ſing the Man of Roſs, 
Whoſe cauſeway parts the vale with ſhady rows, 
Whoſe ſcats the weary traveller repoſe ? 
Who taught that heav'n- directed ſpire to riſe ? 
The Man of Roſs, each liſping babe replies. 
Behold the market-place with poor o'erſpread, 
The Man of Ross kivides the daily bread : 
He ſeeds yon alms-houſe, neat, but void of ſtate, 
Where age and want {it ſmiling at the gate: 
He portion'd maids, apprentic'd orphans bleſt, 
The voung who labour, and the old who reſt. 
Is any fick * the Man of Rofs relieves, | 
Preſcribes, attends, the med'cine makes and gives. 
Is there a variance * enter but his door, 
Palk*'d are the courts, and conteſt is no more. 
Deiparring quacks with curſes fled the place, 
And vile attormes, now an uſcleſs race. 
Thrice happy man! enabled to purſue 
W hat many with, but want the power to do. 
Oh fay what ſums that gen'rous hand ſupply ! 
What mines to {well that boundleſs charity? 
Of debts and taxes, wife and children clear, 

_ This man poſſeſi—fve hundred pounds a year. 

ufh, grandeur, bluth ! proud courts withdraw your blaze, 

Ye little ſtars hide your diminiſh'd rays. | 


ROBERT DEVEREUN, earl of Eſſex, a gallant ſoldier, and a 
great favourite of queen Elizabeth, was born in this county on 
the 10th of November 1567. He was inſtructed in grammar- 
learning by a private tutor, and afterwards ſent to Trinity-Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he finiſhed his ſtudies under the direc- 
tion of the learned Dr. Whitgift, who was afterwards archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. . 

After the death of his father, which happened when he was 
young, his mother married the great earl of Leiceſter, who ſent 
tor Elſex to court when he was little more than ſeventeen years 
of age. His converſation was fo lively, and his perſonal accom- 


plithments ſo engaging, that he was ſoon taken notice of by the 


queen, who appointed him one of the gentlemen of her bed- 
chamber. 1 | 

When the earl of Leiceſter was ſent to command the army in 
Holland, that had been raiſed to oppoſe the forces of the duke 
D*Aiva in 1586, young Eſſex was ſent along with him, and at 
the battle of Zutphen he behaved with ſo much bravery, that he 
received the honour of knighthood on the field of battle, in the 


face of the army, who always loved and eſteemed him. When 


he returned to England, he remained at court till the kingdom 
was threatened by an invaſion from Spain, when he again enter- 
ed into the army under the command of his {tep-father, who 
raiſed him to be general of the horſe; but the Englith fleet having 
prevented the landing of the Spaniards, Eſſex had not an oppor- 
tunity of diſplaying his courage, which grieved him fo much, that 
to. acquire military glory he went on an expedition to Por- 
tugal, in order to reſtore Don Antonio to the crown, who 
had been unjuſtly deprived of it by the arms of Philip. 

Eſſex undertook this enterprize in direct contradiction to her 
majeſty's orders, and thereby incurred her diſpleaſure ; but ſoon 
after his return to England, he was re-eitablithed in her favour, 
and appointed to command the forces raiſed in defence of Henry 
of Navarre, afterwards king Henry IV. of France. In 1596 
he reduced the town of Cadiz ; and the year following was 
created earl-marihal of England. 

But notwithſtanding the great favours he had received from his 
ſovereign, and the profound reſpect he was accuſtomed to ſhew 
her on moſt occaltons, ſuch was his lofty ſpirit, that he could 
not bear an affront even from her; for when the queen one day, 
tranſported by her paſſion, gave him a box on the car, Eſſex, 
prompted, as it were, by a kind of natural inſtinct, clapped his 
hand upon his tword, and ſwore that he would not bear fuch 
treatment, were it from the eighth Henry himſelf. 

Even after this violent breach, he found means to re-eſtabliſl 
his intereſt with the queen, but maintained it only for a ſhort time. 
In 1598 he was ſent over to Ireland, in order to ſubdue the re- 
bellious carl of Tyrone, but failing in that enterprize, he again 
tell into diſgrace ; and though, after his return, he ſeemed to be 
in a fair way of recovering her majeſty's favour, yet, actuated 
by his own reftlets ſpirit, and farther irritated by the indignities 
offered to hum by his enemies, he attempted to raiſe an inturrec- 

tion, 
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tion; when, being ſeized, in his own houſe, he was confincd, 
brought to tr ial, and condemned to death. 

When the dreadful ſentence was pronounced, Eſſex ſpoke like 
a man whole expectations of life were of ſhort duration; but he 
added, he ſhould be ſorry if he was repreſented to the queen as a 
pc rſem that deſpiſed her clemency, though he would not be ſup- 

oed to make any cringing ſubmiſſion to obtain it. 

N: twithitanding his haughty carriage even at this period, yet 

his life would certainly have been preſery ed, had it not becu for 


the baſe treachery of the counteſs of Nottingham. 


During the 


warmth of the queen's affe tion for him, ſhe] had, on his expreſ- 
ſing ſears of the ill offices of his enemies, preſented him with a 
ring, deliring him to keep that as a pledge of her affection; and 
at the ſame time aſſured him, that to whatever diſgrace he ſhould 


fall, whatever prejudices ſhe might be induced to entertain againſt ; 


him, yet if he ſent her that ring, ſhe would, immediately upon 
fight of it, recollect her former tenderneſs, would afford him 


again a hearing, 
apology. Eilex, 


and would pay a favourable attention to his 
notwithſtanding all his misfortunes, reſerved 


this precious gift to the laſt extremi ty; bur, after his trial and 
condemnation, he reſolved to try the experiment, and committed 
the ring to the counteſs of Nottingham, whom he earneſtly en- 
joined to deliver it to the queen. I he countels was adviſed by her 


huſband, who was a mortal enemy to Efſex, not to execute the 


commiſſion, and by his influence the treacherouſly with-held the 


pledge 8 


The queen, who {till expected that her favourite would 


make the laſt appeal to her tenderneſs, and who aſcribed the neg- 
lect of it to his obſtinacy, was, after much delay, and many in- 
ternal combats, urged by reſentment and policy to ſign the war- 
rant for his execution, which was ſent by lord Darcy, who in- 


tormed the earl 1t was her majeſty's 


s order that he ſhould be be- 


headed on the 25th of February, according to his own requett, 
in the court-yard of the Tower. 
On the day of exccution, he was attended by one Athton, a 


diſſenting miniſter, and two divincs of the church of England, 
Several noblemen, by Elizabeth's order, were preſent on the 
(caftold, together with ſome of the aldermen of London, and 
many of the principal attendants of the court. His behaviour 
to the laſt moment was full of penitence and contrition ; but 
his puniſhment was greatly augmented by the inexperience or 
timidity of the le Kecutioner, who made ſeveral ſtrokes before he 
ſevered the head from the body. 

Thus died Robert Devercux, carl of Elex, who was a noble— 
man potletled of excellent and amiable qualities; brave, liberal, 
and humane; a patron of learning, in which he himſelf held a 
conſiderable rank: he was a warm friend, and an open enemy. 
His foibles were, vanity, ambition, and an impetuoſity of temper, 
to which he fell a ſacrifice on the 25th of February 1601, in the 
thirty-ſixth year of his age. 

GEORGE CARPENTER, a brave military officer, was born in 
this county in the year 1667. Having naturally a taſte for the 
army, he entered, when young, as a private man into one of the 
troops of horſe- guards, after which he procured the place of 
quarter-maſlter 1 in a regiment of dragoons. His firit commiſſion 
was that of a cornet, from which, in a ſeries of years, he roſe 
to lieutenantycolonel, and at length procured the command of a 
regiment. 


During the wars in the reign of king William, he bchaved 


1 with oreat bravery, and was in many battles both under the d1ke 


of Marlb: Trough in the reign of queen Anne, and allo in Spain 
under the earl « of Pete Thorough. 

In 1715, when the rebellion broke out in Scotland, he was 
ſent againſt ſuch as had taken arms in Lancathire, and turround- 
ed them in the town of Preiton, where he obliged them to ſur- 
render at diſcretion; and for theſe fervices he was promoted to 


| the character ot lieutenant-general. 


— ” * j % n 1 Av 7 d — 5 70 5 7 " , 
In 1719 he was made an Iriſh peer, and enjoyed that dignity 


till his death, which happened in the year 1731. 
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Horned cattle and 
ſheep 


pigs 
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Cattle and horſes 


Toys 
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Cattle, cheeſe and 
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Cattle, horſ. ſheep 
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Cattle, horſ. hops, 


of all forts 


J 
In 3 cattle 


F Cattle, ſheep, and | 


Places. | Months. {Days Articles ſold. 
Monday before I C Horned cattle and 
Eaſter: - -- eee 
Mayr og 12 | 
- -<+- - 22 | Ditto and wool 
Ledbury... 5. 4. 
| ( Cattle, hops, pigs | 
October pens | b and cheeſe | 
Monday PO ) Cattle, cheeſe, & 
St. Thomas. 5 fat hogs (| 
Februar. | 13 
Tueſday after | 
5 Mid-Lent |—| Cattle, 2 
Leominſter Sunday ...- - | WR JOY. OLE | 
| Z $31. 
September ! + Horned cat. & butter 
November 8 Cat. hops, & butter 
„ on | AR <>. 24 | Horncd cattle 
: * May--- --- 412 _ 
Pembridge 5 November . . 22 Ditto 
Holy Thurſday ; — | Cattle and ſheep 
11 13 Ditto and checie 
| H r{i 8 T {h — 
A July 2 ö | probe wn "IE 
Oacher 5 ; Cattle, cheeſe & 
„ butter 
December .. | 11 | Cattle and pigs 


Cattle and horſes 
Three Weeks 
after Holy 
| Thurſday ]. . | 
© pas 60 Cattle, horſes, & 
July 5 5 ſheep 


Ditto and coarſe 
linen 


Weobley . - --- - 


WI igmore 
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N Holy Thurſday — 
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124 TRE N 
An ACCURATE LIST Or: THR KRUADS 
3 F 
COUNT Y:.:or HERE F Q © © 
pl 3 Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility „ e Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility 
aces. 70 and Gentry. | . cg and Gentry. 
The Road from Miles“ At Kenſington is a royal palace; || Another Road to Miles 
London to Hereford. | - _ - little beyond it Holland: Hereford. 
— | Houſe. | e 
From Hyde - Park On the left of Chiſwick is a ſeat || To Glouceſter . . . 104 | On the right of Red Marlow 
corner to Ken- of the duke of Devonſhire ; as alſo || Maiſemore-Bridge . 105 is a new-built feat of Gate, eſq. 
ſingtoen 12 | of the late earl of Grantham. SIE >. 5 1112 At Ledbury is the ſeat of John | 
[Hammerſmith . . ..| 4 | On the right of the ſixth is Gun- [| Red Marlow ...-. i115 | Skipp, elq. and four miles beyond is 
Turnham-Green . | 5 | nerſbury-Houſe, the ſeat of the || Ledbury...-.---- 120 | Mainſton, the ſeat of John Durbin, 
Brentford. 7 | princeſs Amelia; and on the left || Farrington 127 | eſq. 3 95 
Hounſlow ......-..- 91 [of the eighth is Sion-Houſe, a ſeat II Stoke 1284 At Stoke is a ſeat of lord Foley. 
Cranford- Bridge. | 12 |of the duke of Northumberland. Lugwardine - . 1324 To the left of Lugwardine is] 
[Longford . . . ... . - -1 15 Nearly oppoſite to the latter is Oſter- || Lugwardine-Bridge |133 Longworth, the feat of Mr. : 
„ | 17 [ly Park, the feat of Robert Child, OY SR 1352 Welwyn. : And half a mile from 
Slough ng... 204 | eſq. and adjoining it is a ſeat that be- the bridge 1s Tidner-For , belong- 
. 211 longed to the late earl of Holder- | ing to Mr. Watkins. wo mules 
Maidenhcad-Bridge | 25 | nefſe. = | | beyond is Sufton, the ſeat of fir James 
er Town | 3 To the left of | Hounſlow is I Hereford, whoſe family have poſ- 
To the Thicket. . . | 29 | Whitton, the ſeat of Mr. Goſling; ſeſſed it ever ſince the reign of 
Henley-Bottom .. . | 31 [and near it is Whitton-Dean, the Henry III. : | 
AS 35 | ſeat of col. Campbell. Two miles on this fide Hereford, 
Mates = > On the right of the twelfth is on the right, is New-Court, the ſeat 
HuntertonCommon 42 | Cranford, a ſeat of the carl of of Mr. Sheldon. 
Beg ars-Buſh e320 Berkeley. £ a | | 3 — — — — 
Benſon... > At the fifteenth, on the right, is II From Hereford to | 
Shillineford : ]. . .. . 48 |} Drayton, a ſeat of the late earl of Ux- | Abergavenny. | 
Dorcheſter-Bridge . | 49z bridge; and on the left is Stanwell- || _ | | | | 
— 51 Place, the ſeat of the late fir John I] T,Goofſe-Poole.. . | 4 | In the road to Abergavenny, from 
„ - - | $524 Gibbons. : . I] Wilcock's-Bridge . | © Monmouth, among other ſeats is 
Cullum-Bridge ... | 55 | On the right of the eighteenth is Worm-Bridge ... . | 9 | that of Mr. Drake at Dynyſtow- 
Abingdon... .- . - . | 56 | Langley-Park, the ſeat of the duke [ quygerchurch . .. . | 1445 | Court. 4 
A 58 [| of Marlborough. Ds | GE Near Ragland is the caſtle, and 
Tupney-Warren . . | 60 At the twenty-firſt, on the left, is II Rowlſtore n. 135 [a ſeat belonging to Mr. Jones; alſo 
. 5 612 Windſor-Caſtle. And on the right, II Llanihange l. 19 | one, belonging to Mr. Lee, at Cly- 
IxKingſton-Inn .. | 63 | Stoke, belonging to the family of Llantill-Perthely __ | 214 | der; and a farm-houſe, caſtie-wile. | 
FFarringdon . 471 ng, 002" about a mile from which Abergavenny . .. . | 243 | 
Buſcott.....-.-..-. | 75 [is Baylis, the ſeat of lord Godol- . 
St. John's-Bridpe. . | 76 | phin. ; | — — — 
FD 7 On the right of the twenty- fifth 
. 80 fis Taplow, a ſeat of the late earl of I From Hereford to 
Barneſley .-...... -- 86- | Inchiquin ; about two miles from | Montgomery. 
Perrot's-Bridoe go | which, out of the road, is Cliefden ; 5 | 
Purlip-Hill.....-.. 100 both now the property of capt. | To a Stone-Bridge. | 7 
Brockworth ..... .. - 192 | O'Brien. | 5 . | Knappers-Green ... 8 
r 104 On the leſt, entering Maiden- Stretford- Bridge. 111 
. 111 head, is the ſeat of Penyſton Pow- Pembridge . .... . - J 5 
Dudley-Croſs ... [113 | ney, eſq. | D 182 
C DS. On the left of the twenty-cighth | Preſteign ........-. 234 
N 5 119 [is Shotteſbrook, a ſeat of Arthur I Norton. 254 
ICroſs the river to] Vanſittart, eſq. And on the right Knighton . oe 28 
—CN___ 120 | of the twenty-ninth is Biſham-Ab- I Clunn 33 
Peterſtone ----: 122 bey, the feat of fir John Hoby, | 1 3841 | 
Harwood-End . . [125 | bart. ED ; Redcourt 414] Within a mile of Montgomery is 
Great Birch... . [127% At the thirtieth, on the right, 35 1] Montgomery ..... 45 | Powis-Caſtle, the feat of the earl of 
Hereſor - 130 OE IRS, the ſcat of Mr. Wil- . | 
| cocks. | . 
Bo ng right - the thirty-third is 
the feat of gov. Hart. And on the TS 
leftof thethirty-fourth is Park-Place, Frog. Taos a 
the ſeat of gen. Conway. | 3 . 
A little to the right of the = . 11 6 On the left of the ſixth mile- ſtone 
ninth is the ſeat of the hon. Mr. I Lower-Ingleton | 9 | is Omberſley, the ſcat of lord Sandys. 
Wenham ; on the right of the ſix- Ferner Fl] 3 13 
tieth is the houſe of Long, cſq. || Enter Worceſterſh. | 1 5 
And on the left of the ſixty-ſecond I A Park. ___._____ 17 
is the ſeat of Mr. Blands. Ez 19 
On the left of the ſixty-fifth is Braunsford Seibert: 214 
| Puſly, the ſeat of Mrs. Allen; and || Braunsford-Bridge. nat 
on the right of the ſixty-ſeventh is I Worceſter : .._ |__ 247 
Buckland, the ſeat of fir Robert | 
Throckmorton, bart. 
On the left of the fixty-ninth | 
. the ſeat of Charles Pye, 
eſq. 
At Farringdon is the ſeat of 
Henry Pyz, hy. At Fairford is the 
leat and tine gardens of Mrs. Lambe. 
And at Barneſley is the ſeat of 
. Perrot, eſq. 
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| An INSPECTION TABLE ror ruis Corry. 


"# F 


MONMOUTH, belonging to the Dioceſe of Landaff, and Province of Canterbury, 15 


= 


— 5 


SCC 2 ͤ [Uö¶ A 


1 
Rlembers. 


Tk | | . Sends. to Parliament T hree | 
Pounded by Extends | Contains ends 8 


Herefordſhire on the North In length from North to South 6 Hun:'lreds Two for 

Glouceſterſhire on the Eaſt twenty- nine miles 127 Parithes 

The river Severn cn the South | In breadth from Eaſt to Welt 8 Marxet-Towns 

Brecknock and Glamorgan in | twenty miles 38, 000 Inhabitants 

Wales on the Welt. [And in circumference eighty- 
| four miles. 


the County 


| "AND 
One for Monmouth. 


v.10 AA 


And the town ncareſt the PEE 
tre of the county is Utk. | 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THIS COUNTY. The Romney riſes in Brecknockſhire, and running South-Eaſt, f ie 

N | | | | | and dividiug this county from Glamorganthire, falls into the SHLE 1 

ky ONMOUTHSHIRE, as well as Monmouth, the II Severn, Fr 

d L county-town, received their names from the river Mo- The U. tiles likewiſe in Brecknockſhire, and running alſo 1:3 ,'5 eee 

: now. The ſhire was formerly a part of Wales, and continued I South-Eaſt, and dividing Monmouthihire into two almoſt equal | | 4 

8 ſo till the reign of Charles II. when it was reckoned an Englith J parts, falls into the Severn near Newport, | 5 dp 

\ county, as it has been ever ſince, becauſe the judges then began The Ebwith riſes in the North-We!t part of the county, and | 10% | 4 .Þ 

* to keep the aſſizes here in the Oxford circuit. =o after proceeding South-Ealt, falls into the Briſtol-Channel, near .-M "Rh * | | 5! 

& The ſituation of this county is well calculated for commerce; I the mouth of the Utk. | An 128.471 

4 but although a taſte for inland navigation prevails in many parts | ns it I"; i 

. of the kingdom, yet it has not received much encouragement || ____ 5 en 

I here. | A DescrietTiIVE Accouxr or THE Cities, BOROUGHS, EO 33:37 000 OY 
e 2 The South coaſt of the county lying along the ſhore of the CoRPORATIONS, Fowxs, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE 1 q 1 \ "wo 

Sn channel is expoſed to many difadvantages, from the vaſt heaps MARKAELE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. Aa 1 1 

* | of ſands that are thrown up by the S utherly winds. Theſe ſand- | | + in: TRE 

N banks are often viſible at low water, and unleſs the pilots are II Moxwxovurn, the principal town in this county, diſtant from RA ö 19 

1 well acquainted with itecring between them, great loſs will ine- [| London 128 miles, is a place of great antiquity: it was originally ang 

\ vitably happen. | encompalled with a ſtrong wall, ſome remains of which are ſtill | T1 1: 


NOM i 5 RED R 
Although Monmouthſhire is now reckoned one of the Engliſh | 
_ counties, yet its inhabitants ſtill re{emble the Welch more than 


to be ſeen; the caſtle, of which the ruins are ſtill vittble, was ny | I. 
the Englith, eſpecially in the interior parts. In many places 


probably built before the conqueit; and during the civil wars in 
the reign of king Stephen, it was alternately in the potſettion of 


3 
both languages are ſpoken, but ſtill with the Britith accent; for IJ both the contending parties: whether it was demolithed wholly, | | j 
1 it requires many years to diſcern the purity of ſpeech among | or in part, is not certain, only that it was either rcbuilt, or 3-119 
, people who live at ſuch a diſtance from the capital. repaired ſoon after, by John, baron of Monmouth, who defended 2.13 
n the towns of Monmouth, Abergavenny, and ſome other }| it againſt Henry III. but the king tock it after a brave reſiſtance, + 148 
places. thoſe Who have had.a gentecl education are as polite and | and gave it to his fon Edmunds, carl of Lancaſter, endowing it at Ty 3 
as affable as any in the neighbouring counties; but the lowland }Þ the fame time with many valuable privileges. N 
huſbandmen, and others engaged in rural employments, are for Henry of Bolingbroke, fon of John of Gaunt, reſided ſome mw 
the moſt part very ruilic in their manners, and far from being time in this caſtle, Where his fon Edward V. was born; for IS 
acquainted with che principles of hoſpitality. which reaſon he was called Henry of Monmouth. | i". | 
5 The air of Monmouthſhire is temperate and healthy, and the The lituation of the town is extremely pleafant, being at the FF 
foil fruitful, The Eaftern parts are woody, and the Wettern parts confluence of teveral treams, and is böth populous and well 11 
N mountainous: the hills feed cattle, iheep, and goats, the vallies built. Beſides the county-ball, where the allizes are held, there 1 
produce plenty of hay and corn, and the rivers abound with ſal- is an exceeding good town-houſe, and one of the moſt handſome pf 
mon, trout, and other fiſh : here is great plenty of coals, which |} Gothic churc hes in England. The chancel is built in the molt * 
1 only lupply the inhabitants of this, but ſome of the neigh- curious manner, and there is a fine tower on the Welt end, with 4 | 
bouring counties. neat iſles. There is alſo another church, but it does not contain N : 
_Monmouththise is Well watered with fine rivers, the principal any thing remarkable. 1 
ot which are, . « 


In the reign of Henry I. there was a convent founded here, by 
a Norman biſhop, for black canvus ; and altheugh an alien 
priory, yet it was afterwards made free, and annexed to tome Wi. 


one of the more wealthy abbies. I here was alſo an hoſpical * 


The Severn The Romney 
The Wye The Uk 
The Monow |! "The Ebwith. 
* the two ſirſt of thèeſe rivers are moſt conſpicuous in Glouceſ- 
ter NY „ gurl; OBA OE K PO * 8 0 —_ 
g ire, we ſhall give an account of then in our deſcription of 
at county. Os 
The courſe of the Monow has been alre 
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founded here by John of Monmouth, in the reign ol 
Henry III. but how long it remained is not certain, 


| 
| There is not much trade carncd on here, except the export2- 
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ady deſcribed in our 


tion of the natural productions of the county, which are Ku, to 
atural hittory of 1crcfordihire. | 
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In the reign of Charles I. this town received a charter of in- 
corporation, by which it is governed by two bailiffs, fifteen of 
the principal inhabitants, who act as a common-council, a town- 

*clerk, and other proper officers. Here is a weekly market on 
Saturday. Near Monmouth is Troy-Houſe, the ſeat of the duke 
of Beaufort. 

WeELcn-B1CcKkNOR, about two miles to the South of Mon- 
mouth, is ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from another village of the 
ſame name in Glouceſterſhire. It ſtands in a peninſula made by 
the river Wye, ſeven miles in compaſs, though the iſthmus is 
but one, and was formerly reckoned in Wales, when Mon- 
mouthſhire was a Welch county, and from thence obtained its 
diſtinguiſhed epithet. The church is fo ſituated as not to be 
ſcen — any part of the pariſh, except the verge of the river, on 
the banks of which it ſtands, the hills above it riſing to fo 
conſiderable a height as totally to intercept the view till you come 
within twenty vards of the building. 

In this church 1s a chalice, which is of great antiquity, being, 
from its date, made in the year 1176; and although finiſhed in a 
very rough manner, yet it has ſome reſemblance to thoſe uſed in 
the preſent age: it is not decorated with any carvings, or other 
embelliſhments ; and the date is in Arabic characters, which is 
a proof that it was not made in England, as that language was 
not then known in this kingdom. 

As ſome of the Norman territories lay near the borders of 


Spain, and as that extenſive kingdom was at that time partly in- 


habited by the Moors, it may realonably be ſuppoſed that it was 
made by ſome of thoſe Arabians who embraced the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, and by them brought to Brittany, or Normandy, and from 
thence to England. | 

GRACE DE DIEv, another ſmall village in this neighbour- 
hood, is ſo called from a convent of that name, founded here 
by John of Monmouth, in the reign of Henry III. and which 
was ſuppreſſed at the dilfoluticn of religious houſes. There are 
not any remains of this building now to be ſeen, nor any thing 
in the village that demands particular notice. 

SKINFRITH is a pleaſant agrecable village a little to the North 
of Monmouth, and in its neighbourhood are the remains of an 


ancient caſtle, built by that great baron Hubert de Burgh, earl of 


Kent, in the reign of Henry III. The reaſon aſſigned for his 
erecting this edihce is, that the King had ſome ſuſpicion he was 
connected with the rebellious barons ; and therefore, to remove 
every pretence that might be made againit him on account of his 
diſioyalty, he built this caſtle, and placed a garriſon in it for the 
king. It appears to have been a place of great ſtrength, for the 
walls are exceeding thick; and the ſituation being on an eminence 
before the invention of gunpowder, it was conſidered as impreg- 
nable; it was afterwards annexed to the dutchy of Lancaſter, 
and is now one of the royal demeſnes. 

LIANVOITEH, another village in this neighbourhood, has a 
very handſome Gothic church; near Which are the remains of 
an ancient monaſtery that formerly belonged to black monks, 


but being an alien priory, it was dittolved in the reign of 


Henry VII. | 

GRISMOND is a ſmall village on the banks of the Monow, 
where there are the remains of an ancient caſtle : it was one of 
thoſe belonging to Hubert de Burgh, and appears to have been a 
place of conſiderable ſtrength ; the great tower in the middle is 
{till ſtanding, together with many of the walls, but they are 
overgrown with buſhes. This fortrels was alſe annexcd to the 
dutchy of Lancaſter. 7 

ABERGAVENNY, is a place of great antiquity, and takes its 
name from its ſituation at the mouth of a ſtream called the 
Gavenay. It is at preſent one of the beit towns in this county, 
havinglargeopenſtreets, and many clegant buildings. It had former- 
ly a ſtrong caltle, and the wall that ſurrounds the town is (til! 
entire. It has a bridge of no lets than fiſteen arches over the 
Uſk, becauſe it is a great thoroughfare town between Wales and 
Briſtol. The inns are more commodious than in any other 
place in this part of the kingdom; the trade is very conſiderable, 
particularly in flannels, of which great quantiucs are ſent to 
Briſtol, and other parts. 

The church is a good ancient ſtructure, and the noble family 
of Nevill, to which the town gives title of baron, have a fine 
ſeat in its neighbourhood. There is alſo. an academy where 
young men, the children of Proteſtant diflenters, are qualified 
for che miniſtry; and ſome excellent ſcholars have had their 
education init. This academy was founded by the munificence 
of lady Huntingdon. 

'The government is veſted in a bailiff, recorder, a common- 
council of twenty-leven of the principal inhabitants, with a 
town-clerk, and other proper officers. The weekly market on 
Tueſday is plentifully ſupplied with all forts of neceſſary pro- 
vilions, which arc cheap, and the town is diſtant from London 
I44 miles. | | 

At the North extremity. of this county, from Abergavenny, 
are HATTEREL-HILLS, among which are the remains of Lan- 
ton-Abbey, ſuppoſed to be one of the molt ancient buildings in 
the kingdom. The Welch hiſtorians, particularly Geraldus 
Cambrenſis, tell us, that on the ſpot where this abbey ſtands 
was a chapel, which was the reitdence. of St. David, the titular 
faint of Wales; and their aſſertion is ſupported from its being 
ſituated in ſo remote a place, as St. David was naturally of a 


n 


very ſolitary diſpoſition. The chapel was built of turf, covered 
with reeds; and no other ornaments than green moſs and ivy. 
According to Giraldus it was well adapted to religious contem- 
plation, and the moſt conveniently ſeated for canonical diſcipline 
of any monaſtery in Britain. 


When David died, this humble place was neglected til the 


beginning of the reign of Henry I. when William, a knight of 
the family of Hugh de Lacy, retired to it to lead an auſtere 
life; but at length Erneſius, chaplain to queen Maud, became 
his companion. They were both equally remarkable for their 
ſanctity and ſimplicity of manners, which made Hugh de Lacy 
offer them many large gifts, all which they refuſed, except a 
ſufficiency to build them a ſmall ordinary church, which was 
erected in 1103, and dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt. At length 
Erneſius, by the advice of Anſelm, archbithop of Canterbury, 
perſuaded fir William de Lacy to accept of ſome of the gene- 
rous offers made by Hugh, and form a convent; which being 
agreed to, a charter was obtained for building it, and they chote 
the order of cancns regular of St. Auſtin. 

In latter times this building became a noble ſtructure, and 
the remains of the church now ſtanding ſhews that it was 
formed in the manner of a cathedral, with the cloiſters for the 
monks on the South-ſide. There are two towers ſtill ſtandins 
on the Weſt front, and the chancel has been a piece of the 
ſineſt Gothic architecture that could be executed. It remained 
till the general diiſolution of religious houſes, when its annual 
revenues amounted to 991. 19s. Part of the priory has been 
ſince converted into a gentleman's ſeat. 

The environs of Abergavenny are rich and beautiful, and like 
the reſt of the vale from  Brecknock, abound with the molt 
charming variety of landſcapes. 'T he proſpects are terminated 
at diſtances with mountains, among which, at the oppoſite ſide 
of the town, Skirid-Vawr and Blorench raiſe their conſpicuous 
heads. | 

The fuel in this county is pit-coal, and is very cheap, inſo- 
much that they fell an horle-load for two-pence, at the pit's 


mouth; and it is common in the meaneſt cot to ſee a good fire. 


Great quantities of corn are exported out of this county; and 
frequently the Briſtol merchants fend their ſhips hither to load 
tor Portugal and other foreign countries. 

Usk, called in the Welch language Kaerwyſk, is in the 
centre of the county, and ſuppoſed by Camden and others to be 
the Burrium of Antoninus, where, according to the Itinerary, 
there was a Roman colony. The town, at preſent, is only a 
{mall place, ſituated on a moſt delightful ſpot, at the confluence 
of the Bryden or Brythen, and the Uſk ; and near it are the 
remains of a ſtrong caſtle, which ſome of the Welch. princes 
uſcd as a garriſon tor the defence of the place againſt the incur- 
ſions of the Engliſh. | | 

Beſides the caſtle, there are alſo the remains of ſome old walls ; 
but there are not any public buildings worth notice. There is 
a poor weekly market on Monday; and the town is 141 miles 
diſtant from London. 

About three miles to the North of Uſk is Ragland-Caſtle, 
formerly the ſcat of the noble family of Somerſct; and from 
what ſtill remains of the building it appears to have been a mait 
magnificent ſtructure. During the civil wars in the laſt century, 
the marquis of Worceſter, who was a great favourite of Charles I. 
and whole fon was created duke of Beaufort, put a garriſon into 
this caſtle, and held it out a conſiderable time againit the army 
of the parliament ; but was at laſt obliged to ſurrender for want 
of proviſions. Great part of the building yet remains, and the 


walls are in many places of a prodigious thickneſs. 


A little to the North of this flood White-Caſtle, another very 
ſtrong edifice, but much interior to Ragland. It was given by 
Henry III. to his fon Edmund, when he created him carl of 


Lancaſter. The relics of this ancient caſtle are in many places 


grown over with buſhes; but fo much is till left as exhibits a 
view of its original ſtrength and grandeur, 

PoxTY-Poor is pleaſantly ſituated to the South-Weſt of Ut : 
it is ſurrounded by hills, with a ſmall river running through 
part of it, fo that it is both agreeable. and romantic. The 
inhabitants carry on a great trade in japanning of tin mugs, by 
which many hands are employed, and contiderable ſums of 
money brought annually. to the place. They have allo plenty 
of iron ore, and mills on the river for working it; but the town 
does not contain a ſingle edifice that merits the attemion of a 
traveller. 

Here is a weekly market on Saturday; and the place is 147 
miles diſtant from London. 

CAERLLEON is a place of very great antiquity, and according 
to Geraldus Cambreſis, who lived in the reign of Henry II. it 
was the Iſca Silurum of the Romans. - He: tells us that there 
were many palaces, caitles, and towers in it, and that in the 
time of the Romans there were three noble churches, one of 
which was dedicated to Julius the martyr, a fecond to St. 
Aaron his companion, and the third was the metropolitan {ce 
of Wales. 

That this was a Roman city there is not the leaſt doubt, 
there having been many antiquities found here at different periods. 
In 1602, as ſome labourers were digging in an adjoining mea- 
dow, they found a chequered pavement, and a ſtatue in a Roman 
habit, with a quiver of arrows; but the head, hands, and feet 
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were broken off: from an inſcription on a ſtone found near it, 
it appeared to have been the ſtatue of Diana. At the ſame 
time were alſo found the fragments of two altars of ſtone, with 
inſcriptions 3 one of which appeared to have been erected by 
Heterianus, lieutenant-general of Auguſtus, and proprietor of 
the province of Sileſia. Here was alſo found a votive altar, from 
the inſcription on which the name of the emperor Geta appeared 
to have been eraſcd. ö 

In the reign of Henry II. this place ſeems to have been of 
conſiderable ſtrength ; for we find that Erwyth of Caerlcon 
defended it a long time againſt the Englith forces, till being at 
length overpowered, he was obliged to abandon it. It was 
once of ſuch large extent on each fide the river, that the church 
of Julius the martyr, which afterwards ſtood above a mile out 
of the town, was formerly in the city. | 

But whatever the extent and grandeur of this place might 
have been originally, it is now only a poor town, but commo- 
diouſly ſituated on the river Uſk, over which it has a large 
wooden bridge. Here are, however, ſcveral good buildings, 
and the ruins of an ancient caſtle, which appears to have been 
a place of great ſtrength. All the houſes are built of free-ſtone, 
of which there is great plenty in the neighbourhood ; but there 
are not any public ſtructures that merit a particular deſcription. 
It has a weekly market on Thurſday, and is--diltant from 


a powerful Norman baron. There was alſo a priory at this 
place, of which there are ſtill ſome remains. 

CHePpsToOw, 132 miles diſtant from London, is the ſea-port 
for all towns ſeated on this river, and the Lug, and where their 
commerce ſeems to centre. Hither ſhips of good burden may 
come up, and the tide runs with the ſame impetuous current 
as at Briſtol; the flood riſing ordinarily from thirty-ſix to 
thirty-nine feet at Chepſtow-Bridge, which is a very noble 
one, though built of timber, and no leſs than ſeventy feet high, 
from the ſurface of the water, when the tide is out. That 
this was not a needleſs height, was evident in January 1738, 
when the water roſe at the bridge upwards of ſeventy feet, ard 
very much damaged it: one man loſt above 130 head of cattle, 
which, with other damages it did there, and in the adjacent 
places, were computed at 7 or 8009l. Chepſtow has a well- 
frequented market, eſpecially for corn, The bridge, as half 
of it is in Glouceſterſhire, is maintained at the expence of both 
counties. 5 

The remains of the caſtle form a moſt beautiful object as 


you enter the town, as well as from the woods, &c. of Persfield, 


the ſeat of Mr. Morris, which, without entering into a deſcrip- 
tion that would demand a volume, poſſeſſes the moſt beautilul 
and magnificent ſcenery, take it in all its parts and varieties, of 
any place in the kingdom. It commands the conflux of the 
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London 148 miles. 
Near Caerleon is a ſmall village called TREDONOck, where, 
in the reign of king William III. the ſtatue of a Roman ſoldicr 
was dug up, with ſeveral curious figures upon it, and the words 
„LEG. 11. that is, The ſecond legion of Auguſtus.” It. 
was ſuppoſed to have been ſet up in memory of a centurion, 
who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the wars againſt the Silures. 
There were alſo many antiquities dug up at a ſmall village 
called Chriſt-Church, near this place, particularly a ſtone coffin, 
encloling another of iron, with a human ſkeleton as big as the 
life; and near it was found a ſtatue of alabaſter, richly gilt. 
It repreſented a man in armour, holding a ſhort ſword in one 
hand, and in the other a pair of ſcales. In ene ot the ſcales 
was a globe, and in the other a buſt of a woman; but it is not 


Wye and the Severn, and looks down the latter to the Briſtol 
channel; while ſtupendous rocks, immenſe woods, diſtant proſ- 
pects, and all the fofter beauties of elegant improvement, render 
Persfield a ſcene that fills the beholder with the moſt raviſhing 
admiration.” | _ ok 

The inhabitants of Chepſtow, being induſtrious, draw to 
themſelves a large thare of trade from the neighbouring counties, 
which abound in corn and proviſions, and have a great inter- 
courſe, by the dittribution and exportation of what they thus 
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receive, with Glouceſter and Briſtol. 

Two miles from this town is the famous paſſage over the 
Severn, on this fide called Beachley, and on the other Auſt. 
Here Offa's Dyke begins, and paſſing through Radnorſhire, 
extends itſelf up to Flintſhire, and fo to the river Dee, which 
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certain whom it was deſigned to repreſent, although there is no 
doubt but it was a perſon of great diſtinction. | 
Many other antiquities were dug up here; and on one of 
them, which was evidently a Roman vellel, there was repre- 
ſented the figure of a man condemned to be ſtarved to death 
in priſon, and his daughter nouriſhing him with her milk through 
the grate. | EDN. 
In this neighbourhood are two other ſmall villages, the one 
called MaLeas, and the other LaxTARNAM. In the former 
of theſe was anciently a convent of Cluniac monks, ſubject to 
the abbey of Montacute in Somerſetſhire; and in the latter was 
an abbey for monks of the Ciſtertian order. 
remains of theſe buildings are now to be ſeen. 


NEWPORT is a pleaſant village ſituated on the river Ulk, 


and built on the ſpot where the city of Caerleon anciently ſtood. 
It has a good harbour for ſhipping, the town is very populous, ' 
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parts Wales from Cheſhire. | | | 
About two miles to the South-Weſt of Chepſtow is a ſmall 


village called CAaLDECoOT, near which are the remains of a 


caltle, which formerly belonged to the lord high conſtables of 
England. | 5 Y 

Between Chepſtow and Monmouth are the remains of 
Tintern-Abbey, which was founded by Walter de Clare, in 
the year 1141, for Ciſtertian monks, and dedicated to St. Mary. 
At its ſuppreſiion the revenues were rated at 1921. Is. 4d. per 
annum. = oy 


Ax ACCOUNT OF CURIOUS PLANTS TO BE FOUND IN DIF- 
FERENT PARTS OF THIS COUNTY. 


There are not many curious plants in this county, but we 


have ſelected the following : 


and contains ſeveral handſome buildings. There is a ſtone 
bridge over the river; and here are the remains of a ſtrong 
Caſtle, the walls of which are very thick, but many of them 
grown over with buſhes. The weekly market is on Saturday, 
and the diſtance from London 153 mules. | 


ä 
it. 


Hairy Mountain, Moute-eared Chickweed, with a fine large 
flower, in different parts. | | | 

Yellow Wild Baſtard Poppy, near the borders of the county, 
on the banks of the Romney. | 
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Nor far from this town is a large moor, or Common, near 
one corner of which is an eminence called Gold-Cliff, becauſe, 


when the ſun ſhines upon it,* the whole appears like gold viewed 


at a diſtance. Here are alſo the ruins of an ancient convent, 
ſounded in the reign of Henry I. but in latter times it was 
annexed to the abbey of Tewkſbury, till Henry VI. gave its 
rents, which were very conſiderable, to the ſupport of Eton- 
College. | 

KAERWENT is a tolerable good town, and was anciently the 
Venta Silurum of the Romans; but the devaſtations made by 
time has left but little of its ruins. There are, however, ſeveral 
walls, and many pavements have been diſcovered at different 
periods, Mr. Camden has given us an account of many that 
he law, ard others have been diſcovered fince his death ; par- 
ticularly in 1689, when one Mr. Ridley found three beautiful 
chequered pavements in his garden. The curious workmanſhip 
of theſe pavements amazed every perſon of taſte who ſa them, 
Particularly one, which had ſeveral fine flowers repreſented on 
it, and at each of the corners was a peacock, holding a ſnake 
In its bill, with a laurel crown. 
that this pavement was the floor of a hall belonging to one of 
the preſects, and the ſignature of the peacock was the mark by 
which his family -was Gltinguiſhed. There were many very 
curious figures on the other pavements; but the ignorance of 
the vulgar people, who deſtroyed them, has deprived the learned 
of a ight that might probably have thrown great hght on many 
Points of hiſtory. g 8 
Woo hs i rage Prong ” 2 me hr 
meas Spe : - S, | | ce lor the Silures to learn their 
zunguage and cultoms. It hath not at preſent any remains of 
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It may be reaſonably ſuppoſed, | 


Branched Black Maiden-hair, in many different parts, and 
Small Mountain Sca-Green, near the Britith Channel. 


BioGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF MONMOUTH. 


With reſpect. to the biography of this county, little can be 
ſaid. There is no doubt but many learned men have been born 
in it, but we have not been able to procure accounts of their 
lives. This we impute to their having ſo few ſchools, which 
induces the gentry to fend their children to other parts whilſt 
young ; and receiving their education, perhaps, an hundred miles 
diſtant, and then ſettling in London, or other trading cities, the 
place of their nativity is forgot, or at leaſt not known 10 
biographers. | 

The only diſtinguiſhed perſonage known particularly to have 
been born in this county was Henry V. king of England. But, 
previous to him, was a remarkable hiltorian of his time, called 
Jeffery, or Geoffrey of Monmouth, of whom we ſhall firſt give 
an account. | 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH, was fo called from his long 
reſidence in this part of the county ; but where he was born, or 
from whence he came, is uncertain : the time, however, of his 
birth ſeems to have been about the beginning of the reign of 
William Rufus. He dedicated himſelf, whilit very young, to 
a monaſtic life; but what particularly diſtinguiſhed him was, his 
hiſtory of Britain, which, with the greatelt propriety, may be 
ſaid to contain almoſt as many hes as lines. When we read 
the edition of it, printed in the original Latin at Cologne, in 
1558, and compared it with the tranſlation done by Mr. 
Thompſon, we could not help thinking that it was a romance 
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is ancient grandeur, nor 2 ſingle building that merits particular 


a almed upon the public, in the name of this monk, by fome 
notice. Palmed u public, „ by 


artful knave who had lived in much later times; but in looking 
over the records in the Britith-Muſeum, we accidentally , jact 
with a copy, either in his own hand-writing, or that of an 

amanuen!:s, 


; £ 7 . \ hk | | 
To the Weſtward of this town is a cattle called Strogle, 


vine rac hip y ö 4 
wluch was built ſoon after the conqueſt by Witham Fitz-Oſborne, 
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amanuenſis, employed by him. We were greatly ſurpriſed to 
think what could induce a man to forge ſuch a parcel of lies, 
when he knew that it could anſwer no end to himſelf, but might 
be very pernicious to the public. 

We endeavoured to inveſtigate the ſubject with the preateſt 
impartiality, taking for oar guides Uther, Stillingfleet, and 


France. On the 24th of October 1415, he gained the victory 
at the famous battle of Agincourt ; and the following year 
pledged his regalia for 25,0091. to purſue his conqueſts. He 
invaded Normandy with an army of 26,000 men in 1417 ; was 
declared regent of France, and married Catharine, the French 
monarch's daughter, June 3, 1420, who was crowned at Wet. 


Lloyd; and the moſt probable opinion we are able to give the gf miniter the February following. He died of a pleuriſy at Rouen 
reader is the following: in Normandy on the 31ſt of Auguſt 1422, aged thirty-four, and 
When the Romans were in this 3fland they boaſted of their I was buried at Weſtminſter. 

deſcent from the "Trojans, and as they were allied by marriages The belt character we can give of this prince is the following, 

and intermarriages with the natives, thoſe who ſprung from I the ſubſtance of which we have extracted from an excellent and 7 
them thought they had a right to the fame pretenſions. Learn- I late publication, entitled A New Hiltory of England, from 

ing was in a manner loſt after the Saxons invaded Britain, and I} the Remoteſt Period of Genuine Hiſtorical Evidence, to the þ 
remained hid from all ranks of people till about the reign of I Preſent Lime. By Edward Barnard, eſq.“ 

Alfred the Great, when ſome of the prieſts began to acquire a « Henry V. (tays this celebrated writer) excelled all his 

little ſmattering of Latin. Some manuſcripts of Virgil were {| cotemporaries in perſonal courage and military proweſs : he was ( 
put into their hands, and being ignorant of the nature of an I hardy, paticnt, laborious, and more capable of enduring the 

epic poem, they looked upon all the ſtories in the Æncid as ſo ff extremes of cold, hunger, and fatigue, than any ſoldier in his 

many hiſtorical facts. "There they learned that the Romans army. He was in his manners affable, polite, generous, and 
were deſcended from the Trojans, and conſequently they thought i magnificent: he had an excellent underitanding, with a clcar 


they had a right to claim as high an original as their haughty 
conquerors. Neither virtue nor bravery were to be put in com- 
etition with a long liſt of anceſtors, a principle too often rocted 
in the human mind, although a ſure ſign both of weaknels an:! 
ienorance. The monks embraced the opportunity of gratifying 
che inclinations of the people, and every nation ſtrove which. 
ſhould out-do the others in their claims of antiquity. I. 
wuturally led them to forge a number of hes, which the ige 
rance of the people could not refute 5 and to this may be aſcribed | 
the conduct of Geoffrey in impoling to many fallehouds on the 
ptiblic. But he was not ſingular, for all other nations followed | 
the ſame practice. The Iriſh tell us that they have had king; 
ever tince the univerſal deluge, and that all forts of learning 
fouriſhed among them aboxe 3000 years ago; while Hector 
Bocthius, the Scottith hijtorian, ſays, that his countrymen are 
deſcended from a band of robbers, who fled from Greece into 
Egvpt, about the time that Pharaoh and his chariots were 
drowned in the Red Sea. 

Theſe ftorics did very well to entertain our ignorant fore- 
fathers, but now that learning has enlightened the human mind, 
they are juſtly cxploded, and treated as the dreams ot lazy 
monks, whoſe fole view was, to c{tabliſh their own importance 
by impoſing on mankind. | 85 | 

HENRY V. king of England (ſurnamed of Monmouth, from 
its being the place of his nativity) was born in 1 338, and, when 
prince of Wales in 1412, was committed to priſon for attrontng 
one of the judges. He was crowned at Weitminſter on the gth 
of April 1413; and the following year claimed the crown of 


head ant fonnd judgment; and had admirable talents both for 
the cabinet and the field. But the glare of his ſucceſſes, or the 
iuitre of his great qualities, will not be found ſufficient to con- 
| ccal we Geiects in his character. He had certainly no juſt 

ict vns to the crown of France, in the purſuit of which he 
„ riaced fo many thouſand lives: and in order to remove the 
zwilt of fo much blocdthed from his own door, he laid it at that 
of a people, whom he had fo unjuſtly invaded, and fo cruelly 
oppreiied. TI mth obliges us to confels, that Henry gave ample 
teitruony ot his not being able to diſtinguiſh between the art of 
war and the trade of death, nor knew how to join the feeling 
v.nh he manly heart: and in the hour of his exit he was a 
HAK example how catily conſcience is brought over to eſpouſe 
the cavie of any ruling paſſion; for, as we cannot ſuſpect him 
of any diihmulation at ſuch a juncture, we mult ſuppote that he 
died in fu conviction cf having acted according to the dictates 
of equity; tough impartial potterity will place him among the 
muUmDer Of thee watriors, Wiole ambition has ſpread ruin and 
deyaication through the earth, and who facritice the character of 
human.:ty to acquire that of the hero.“ | 

Henry had only one child by his queen, who ſucceeded him 
on the throne. | aaa after his death Catharine married fir Owen 
Pudor, a Welch gentleman, ſaid to have deſcended from the 
ancient princes of chat country: the bore him two ſons, Edmund 
and Jaſpcr, the firſt of whom was created carl of Richmond, 
and the {ccund earl of Pembroke. The family of Tudor, which 
was firſt rated to diſtinction by this alliance, atterwards aſcended 
the throne of England. Eo | 
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1 Ax ACCURATE LIST or rhE ROADS IN THE COUNTY or MONMOUTH. 
it.] Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility | Du.] Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility. 
Places. from unn 8 e Places. trum 8 * 0 : — 
| and Gentry. and Gentry, 
Lon. | , Lon. 
| From London to [Miles] _ Leominſter 31 There are not any ſeats belong- 
Monmouth. A little before Glouceſter, on the II Lyſton 33: Ping either to the noblility or gentry, 
| —— [left, are Margaret and Magdalene I Richard's-Caftle .. | 374 | near theſe places, worthy of being 
To Glouceſter. - - . [104 - | hoſpitals, built by two ſiſters. * & >", "INRA 40 | recorded. | 
dw EEC 1113 Two miles beyond, on the right, D 42 
Longhope 14 fis Highnam, the feat of Mr. Guite ; II Oniberr / 46 NE : 
Mitcheldeann 116 [and on the left is High-Grove, Mr. II Newton 49% On the left of Newton is Stoke- 
e 124 | Barrow's ſcat. | Little-Stretton .. . | 554 | Caſtle. 
Stanton 28 On the left of Stanton is High- II Church-Stretton | 57 On the left of Church-Stretton 
Monmouth ..-.. . 129 | Meadow, the ſcat of lord Gage. All-Stretton 58 is a ſeat which formerly belonged to 
| Leber-Wood..-- - 61 | fir G. Norton; and on the left, be- 
5 e I Dodingtoen 641 | tween Leber- Wood and Dodington, 
From Monmouth to A mile before Monmouth, on the II Stapletonn - - 65 | is Longnor, a ſcat of Mr. Corbet. 
Sircwſbury. left, acroſs the river, you {ce I roy- I Pulley-Common .. 68 
Ro Houſe, belonging to the duke of I] Shrewſbury .......-.. 7 
To Lady-Well... | 3 | Beautort, which is again ſeen about — — — | — 1 ak 
Gerron- Bridge. 4 fa mile beyond Monmouth, | From Monmouth tv ' 
| W ooley-Stump . . . | 10; Abergavenny. | 
F 153 | — Wi i 
Hereford .-...... 16 A mile beyond Dinmere-Hill, on To Rochfield . 21 N. B. Over the Severn is a new 
. 21 the right, is a ſeat called Hampton- | Llangadock .......... 4; paſſage to St. Peter's-Park - Wall, | 
Wellington-Bridge | 22 | Court, which was formerly a palace Llandiliss e | Cacrwent, Lantriſſent, Uſke, Llan- 
Dinmore-Hill .... | 25 | belonging to king James, but grant- | Llanvapley- - -- - - . | 10; cllan-Bridge, and Abergavenny. 
Wharton 27 {cd by king William to the earl of || Kevenbedager-Hill | 14. | 
Evington-Bridge . . | 28; | Coningſby. | Abergavenny.... | 15 | | 5 
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An ACCURATE LIST or Tut FAIRS in Tris COUNTY. | ee 
| Places. Months. 0 Articles ſold. | Places. | Months. * Articles ſold. 11 y th f 
we .. 14 Cattle and ſheep | Two laſt fy 1 My 1 
| Firſt Tueſday Linen & woollen 3 80 Mondays — Horned cattle 1-81. 0 
Abergavenny - --\ | after Trinity. | cloth in Lent... | {ES 
| September . . - | 25 | Hogs,horſ.&flannels | Whit-Tueſday | — Ditt 1 
M <<< + I | September itto nn 
10 Catil 4 Monmouth .... 4 „ iy ICY 1 . 
_—_— 13 5 Ut Wi MEGAN - « - | Us ; prodr'y I | 1 
Holy Thurſday | —| 7 en 
| Whit-Thurſd. — | 41 8-4 4, 
November | 26 IAN => = <=. 2 3 I 5 jm Rei 
Friday inWhit-| _ ovember .. . Fi 
desk > dw Horned cattle April . 1 | 18 | 4 [ 
| | orſes, lean cat- . "Ab 
Saturday before Wool | WY =o coco 5 7 tle. & cells 1 
June —— - 120 | Pont -Pool 5 October 10 * ö I}: 14 
Chepſtow. . - - - - „ ..---11 7 **"* \ | Monday after | | | OUTING! 
| | . | | Friday ſe'n- | 5 | Trinity bus 1 # iis 
| night after |—| > Horned cattle October ....- 29 l 
St. Luke | | 1 
OGober 18 1 
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WORCESTERSHIRE, which belongs to the Dioceſe of Worceſter, and Province of 
l Canterbury, is 2 - 


1 had — 


Bounded by 3 Extends 3 5 Contains . 3 ON 
Staffordſhire on the North. In length thirty-ſix miles. 7 Hundreds | The Shire 
Glouceſterſhire on the South. | In breadth twenty- eight miles. | 152 Pariſhes por Worceſter 
Warwickſhire on the Eaſt. And is 130 miles in circum- 1 City Everſham 
nay 85 Herefordſhire on | ference. 11 Market-Towns Droitwich 

the Weſt. Its form is triangular. 500 Villages 
NET * And its chief city is Wor- 12 
| ceſter. N And one for Bewdley. 
Taz NaTturaL HisTORY OF THIS County. perceived in the butter and cheeſe. Here is plenty of fruits of 


moſt ſorts, eſpecially pears 3 and the chief commodities are 
HE name of this ſhire is derived from the Saxon word [| coals, corn, hops, cheeſe, cider, perry, and ſalt. 
 Wiccia, which implies the winding of a river, and was With reſpect to the inhabitants of Worceſterſhire, they are 
applied to a place through which the Severn flowed in mean- I extremely remarkable for their politeneſs and hoſpitality to 
dring ſtreams : but others ſay it takes its name from its capital, I] ſtrangers, and induſtrious in their different employments. They 
called by the Saxons IPeagorcefter, which at length became | are ſeldom addicted to vices of an enormous nature, but in 
changed to Worceſter. | general are reckoned as good members of ſociety as thoſe in any 
'The air of this county is very healthy, and the ſoil in the parts of England. The principal rivers with which this county 
vales and meadows very rich, producing corn and paſture, par- If 1s watered, are the Severn, Stour, Temd or Teme, and the 
ticularly the rich vale of Eveſham, juſtly ſtyled the granary of II Avon. The lefs conſiderable are the Rea, Arrow, Bow, Sal- 
» orcelterſhire. The hills have generally an eaſy aſcent, except II warp, and the Swiliate. 
Malvern-Hill, and feed large flocks of ſheep. This county had The Severn enters Worceſterſhire on the North-Weſt edge 
tormerly two large foreſts, but the iron and ſalt works have in I of the county, a little above Bewdley, and running Southward 
n- er deſtroyed tem; and therefore theſe works are now by Worceſter, receives the Temd, when paſſing by Upton, it 
1efly carried on with coal. A number of rivers and rivulets I enters Glouccſterſhire. 
water * meadows, and give them a richneſs that is eaſily The Stour riſes near 3 and running W 
0. 14. k palles 
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paſſes through Kidderminſter, after which it falls into the Severn The old ſtone bridge over the Severn conſiſts of fix arches. 
a few miles below Bewdley. 


and the banks of the Severn look very beautiful on each 1id- 
The Temd riſes in Shropſhire, and entering this county falls || being enriched with pleaſant meadows, s 
into the Severn below Worceſter. The commandery, formerly belonging to St. Jolin's of fery- 
The Avon enters the Eaſt-ſide of Worceſtetſhire, and running | ſalem, is a fine old houſe of timber, in the form of a court. 
through the vale of Eveſham, leaves this county at the South- I The hall, roofed with Irith oak, makes one fide of it, built tor 
ernmoſt point. By the late inland navigation, it has commu- || the reception of pilgrims. The windows are adorned with 
nication with the rivers Merſey, Severn, Thames, &c. which II imagery and coats armorial. It ſtands juſt without the South; 
navigation, including its windings, extends above 500 miles in || gate of the city in the London road, where the heat of the 
the counties of Lincoln, Nottingham, York, Lancaſter, Weſt- II famous battle happened between king Charles II. and Oliver 
moreland, Cheſter, Stafford, Warwick, Leiceſter, Oxford, &c. Cromwell; and they frequently find bones of the ain in digging 
| | in the garden. Above in the park is to be ſcen a great work 
A DescaierivE Account OF THE CITIES, BoROUGHs, || of four baſtions, called the Royal Mount, whence a vallum and 
CORPORATIONS, L OWNS, VILLAGES, AND OTHER KE- I ditch run both ways to encompals this ſide of the city. Here 
MARKABLE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. | it is probable the ſtorm began, when the royaliſts were driven 
| | back into the city with great flaughter ; and the king eſcaped 
Wokc#isTER, the Bransium of the Romans, and diſtant [| being made a priſoner in the narrow ſtreet at this gate, by a 
from London 111 miles, ſcems to have been built by them to I loaded cart of hay purpoſely overthrown, which gave him time 
curb the Silures on the other ſide of the Severn, and in imitation I} to retire at the oppoſite gate to Boſcobel, or White Ladies. 
of the Roman name //7gporna, the Eritons called it Caer-/rangon. A mile and halt above the South gate, on the top of the hill, 
It is picaſantiy btnated on the Eaſtern bank of the Severn, over | 1s the celebrated Perrywood, where Cromwell's army lay, and 
which atfords a fine proſpect over the county. : 
Worceſter was made an epiſcopal fee by Etheldred king of 
the Mercians, who founded the cathedral ; which was again 
built by St. Wulſtan, biſhop of the dioceſe, about 1984, but 
enlarged and improved by his ſucceſſors, though the body of ir 
makes no extraordinary appearance on the outlide. The tower 
is low, without any ſpire, only four very ſmall pinnacles on 
the corners; and yet it has ſome little beauty in it, mere than 
the church iilelf, The upper part has ſome images in it, but 
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which it has a handlome ſtone bridge ; and is mentioned very 
car'y under the Saxon kings. Being erected into an epiſcopal 
ſee. near the end of the ferenth century, it continued to flouriſh; 
but the inne bitants having affronted the voluptuous king Har- 


dicanute, he belteged it, and burnt the greateſt part of the 
buildin os. 


During the civil wars in the reign of king Stephen it ſuffered 
greatly; and we-are told, that when king Stephen palled through 
it, aiten ed by Henry, prince of Scotland, he went into the 
catt- ra, and ottered his ring at the high altar. | decayed by time. Botelus, the firſt biſhop, was. conſecrated in 

Ir. 1150 Henry II. with his queen Eleanor, were both IJ} 688. In it is buried the once reſtleſs king John; not where 
crowred here, tome years after their coronation at Weltminller, II his monument now ttands, which is in the choir before the high 
a thing very common in thoſe days; and they both took off altar, bur under a little ſtone before the altar of mne Ealtermo{t 
their crowns and laid them on the altar, vowing never to wear On cach ile of him, on the ground, lie 


walt of the church: 
them again. But the moſt remarkable event that ever happened I the eſtigics of the two bithaps, his chief ſaints, Wulſtan and 
in this city, was the famous battle between the Englith army Otwaid, from whoſe ncighbour! 
under the command of COV:;ver Cromwell, and the Scotch, who 
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b rhood he hoped to be ſafe. Ihe 
image of the king probably lay here 


ö allo upon the ground, 1 Pp; 
had taken up arms in defence of Charles II. Cromwell having II elevated upon a tomb in the faid char. I 
defrated the Scotch at Dunbar, on the zd of September 1650, On the South-ſide of the high altar is a large an handiume 
intended to have reduced all Scotland; but the duke of Hamil- 


ſtäne chapel over the monument of prince Arthur, e 
Henry VII. who died at Ludlow, as his tom! f 
A. D. 1502, and whole reliét Catharine, infanta of Spain, h 

. 7 . Fa 4 n X 
brother Henry VIII. marrying, after twenty years wodibek 
was divorced from, to make way for Anna Bullen. The 
of this chapcl is exquiſite workmanſhip; but ſuffered much 
the civil Wars. 


ton, and the other Scotch nobility, propoſed a plan of operations 
that wholly ruined the king's affairs. Charles, at the beginning 
of the ſummer, marched at the head of a great army into 
England, intending to reach London, where there was a itrong 
party in his favour, but Cromwell having heard of his delign, 
tollowed him by torced marches, and received many remforce- | 
ments as he went along. In the mean time Charles was Here is allo, among other noted raonuments, one for that 
obliged to alter his firſt deſign; and having hopes of aſſiſtance famous counteſs of Saliſbury, who, dancing before Edward III. 
from the Welch, he marched to Worceſter, when, inſtead of | in his great hall at Windſor, dropped her garter, which the 
meeting with the deſired ſucceſs, he found his a king taking up, honoured it fo much (as the idle ſtory goes) 
reduced by ſickneſs and deſertion. as to make it the denominating enſign of the mott noble order 
The king ha of the garter; though, that the counteſs might drop her garter, 
and that the king might gallantly wear it during the entertain- 
ment, inſtead of his garter of the order, is not improbable. 
But the motto was given in alluſion to the order of knighthood, 
and not of the garter. | 
The monument is fine, and there are ſeveral angels cut in 
{tone about it, ſtrewing garters over the tomb, which ſeems a 
ſufficient proof of the tact. | 
There are ſeveral other ancient monuments in this church. 
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ted at Worceſter, where he was proclaimed ; 
but in a few days Cromwell came up with him, and encamped 
within a mile of the city, having firit detached general Lambert, 
with ſome forces, to the oppolite ide of the river, which obliged 
Charles to weaken his army by ſending part of his men to 
oppoſe Lambert. While thele two detachments were engaged, 
Cromwell attacked the royalitts at both ends of the town, and 
the engageineir continued with great fury for ſeveral hours, the 
Scotch, cummanded by the duke of Hamilton, and the earl of 
Middleton, fighting with the greateit bravery ; but both thoſe The cloiſters are very perfect, and the chapter-houſe is large, 
noblemen having been wounded, and moſt of their men killed, I ſupported, as to its arched roof, by one umbilical pillar. It is 
a ſudden fear ſeized the other part of the army, and the horſe- [| now become a library, well furnithed, and has many valuable 
men being driven into the city, a molt dreadful ſlaughter || manuſcripts. | MY 
enſued; There is a large old gatc-houſe ſtanding, and near it the 
The king endeavoured to bring them once more to order, II caſtle, with a very high artificial mount, or keep, near the river. 
and renew the charge, but all his efforts were in vain ; and the The pariſh churches are twelve in number; but neither of 
foot finding themſelves deferted by the horſemen, were filled || them claims any particular notice except St. Nicholas, which 
with ſuch terror that they ſtood motionleſs, whilſt upwards of II has an exceeding handſome ſpire, and in its pariſh is a noble 
2000 were killed on the ſpot, and above 8000 taken priſoners, II free-ſchool, founded by Henry VIII. which has produced many 
moſt of whom were ſold as flaves to tl.e American colonies. | excellent ſcholars. 
The king eſcaped through the gate of St. Martin, and did not Fronting the cathedral is a fine ſtreet, excceding broad, called 
ſtop till he came to Boſcobel, whilit Cromwell ordered his men I the High-Street; and in it is the Guildhall, a ſtately ſtructure, | 
to level the walls of the city to the ground. with ſtatues ſet up in niches on the outlide of the walls. Az 
This city has ſuffered in all the civil wars; but the weights || the bottom of this ftreet is another, called Foregate-Street, far 
by which it has been prefled, have only conduced to bend it [| ſuperior. to the former, and the ſhops are little inferior to thoſe 
into form, and raiſe it, like the palm-tree, to its preſent beauty || in London, there being many dealers who carry on a Wholeſale 
and ſtatclineſs : for it is a large, populous, well-built city, and || trade. 
one of the beſt paved in England. It is a county of itſelf, and There was formerly a manufaQtory carried on in the making 
was anciently governed by two bailiffs, two aldermen, two || of woollen cloth; but the wages of the workmen being too 
chamberlains, aud a common-council, till king James I. granted J dear, it has now declined. Here is at preſent a manufactory 
the inhabitants a. charter, by which they are governed by a [| of china, which is much eſteemed all over the kingdom, aud 
mayor and {ix aldermen, who are jultices of the peace, choſen [| in which great numbers of men are employed. There is a 
out of the principal citizens: they alſo chooſe annually two [| noble infirmary, for the uſe of ſick and lame, in the county, 
chamberlains and a theriff, They have likewiſe a recorder, a || ſupported by voluntary contribution, and {ix charity-tchools tor 
town-clerk, two coroners, . forty-cight common-council-men, || the children of the poor, who are both taught and clothed. 
thirteen conſtables, a {word-bearer, and four ſerjeants at mace. Here are alſo many alms-houſes, particularly one founded by 
It is divided into Teven wards, and ſends two members to par- || Robert Berkley, where twelve poor men are {ſupported with all 
liament, choſen by the freemen, who amount to about 2000. the neceſſaries of lite in their old age. Before the reformation 
This city formerly gave the title of earl to many noble fami- [| there were ſeveral religious houſes in this city, but tew of their 
lies; and at prelent it gives that of marquis to the duke of || remains are now left. Worceiter has three weekly markets, 
Beaufort. 


held on Wedneſdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, 
+ | 
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In the neighbourhood of Worceſter are ſeveral ſmall, but 
agrecable villages, at one of which, called Kemlſey, was for- 
merly a palace belonging to the biſhops, built many years 
before the conqueſt; and here the barons lodged Henry III. 
after they had taken him priſoner at the battle of Lewes in 
Suſſex. There was formerly a college of ſecular prieſts at this 

lace, but both that, and the palace above mentioned, have 
been long totally demoliſhed. Here are, however, ſome veſtiges 
{till remaining of a Roman camp, which appears to have been 
a place of great ſtreugth, and was probably thrown up by them 
when they invaded the territories of the Cornavii. i 

About three miles from this place is Weſtwood, the ancient 
and magnificent ſcat and park of ſir Herbert Packington, bart. 
This place is ſuppoſed to be the ſcene of Mr. Addiſon's defcrip- 
tions in his matchleſs hiſtory of fir Roger de Coverley. 

At Hartlebury, near Worceſter, is a palace called Hartlebury- 
Caſtle, belonging to the bitſh»ps of that ſee. It was built 
originally in the reign of Henry III. but demolithed in the 
civil wars in the reign of Charles I. [t was afterwards rebuilt 
at the expence of the biſhops of Worcelter, and is now a bcau- 
tiful ſcat. | a 

Deolrwien, which is ſituated to the North of Worceſter, 
is a place of great antiquity, and was formerly celebrated for 
many ſalt-pits; but at preſent there are only three. Thefe, 
however, bring in conſiderable ſums of money to the place, 
and no perſon is allowed to take up his freedom in the town, or 
vote for members of patliament, unleſs he 15 either a proprietor, 
or ſome way concerned in them. The ſalt-pits of Droitwich 
are mentioned in the reign of Alfred the Great; and we find 
an account of them in doomitay-book, where the town is 
ſpoken of as a place of great repute, and one of the royal 
demeſnes. It received its firit charter of incorporation from 
king John, which was renewed and confirmed by James J. 
to be governed by a bailiff and recorder, aftilted by a council 
of the principal inhabitants. Jt is, however, a very dirty, 
d1fagrecable place, with few inhabitants; but it has ſtill four 
pariſh churches, which is a proof that it was once of cor id. rabie 
importance. 
miles diſtant from London. 


In the neighbourhood of Droitwich is a ſmall village, called 


WESTWOOD, where Euſtatia de Say, and her fon Othert Fitz- 
ugh, founded a Benedictine nunnery in the reign of Henry II. 
and made it a cell to an abbey in Normandy. 
10 the Virgin Mary, and had fix nuns at the time of its ditlo- 
lution, . which took place in the reign of Henry VI. 


BroMESGROVE, tiituated about cleven miles North-Eaſt of 


Worceſter, is an agreeable. town, 


lis. 


and contains ſeveral good 
It ſtands on the river Salwarp, and has conſiderable 
manufactures both of linen and woolien cloth. It was formerly 
a borough, and ſent repreſentatives to parliament ; but how it 
came to be deprived ot that privilege is not known. Here is 
a Charity-ſchool founded by tir J homas Cook, tor teaching 
and clothing twelve boys, and putting them out apprentices 
befides which there are teveral alms-houſes. The weekly mar- 
ket is on Tueſday, and the diſtance from London 114 miles. 
Near Bromeſyrove are ſeveral ſmall villages, but neither of 


them contain any thing remarkable except BRODESLEY, where | 


an abbey was founded for monks of the Ciſtertian order in 
1183, by the emprets Matilda, mother of Henry II. She 
beltuwed upon it many valnable manors, and the monks were 
not only exempted from all forts. of ſecular ſervices, but alſo 
tram paying taxes, It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and 
received confiderable emoluments from the nuuntficence of many 
of the great barons ; fo that at the time of its diffolution, the 
annual revenues. amounted to 3881. 9s. 10d. Some of the 
remains of this ſtately edifice are ſtill ſtanding, from which a 
tolerable idea may be formed of its original grandeur. 


K1IDDERMINSTER, which is a place of great antiquity, is 


pleaſantly ſituated on the river Stour. It is a large, compact, 
and well-inhabited town, and carries on conſiderable manu- 
kactures in various ſorts of woollen goods, particularly carpets, 
which arc wove as elegant and fine as at any place in the king- 
dom. It is almoſt incredible to think what prodigious ſums of 
money are brought to this place from the ſale of its manu- 
lactures, in which, it is ſaid, there are ſeldom leſs than 3000 
hands conſtantly employed. 5 

Many of the buildings in this town are excceding handſome, 
my been lately erected, and their number is increaſing. The 
church is an ancient Gothic ſtructure, but hath not any thing 
remarkable. Here are two free-ſchools well endowed, with a 
Charity-ſchool, and ſeveral alms-houſes. There is alſo a mecting- 
houle for Proteſtant-Diſſenters, there being many in the town; 
and, upon the whole, the place is at preſent in a very flouriſhing 
Condition, 

This town was anciently a borough, and ſent repreſentatives 

to parliament ; but it has long been deprived of that privilege. 

dis at preſent governed by a bailiff, twelve capital burgelles, 
and twenty-five common-council. It has a good weekly market 
on Tueſday, and is diſtant from London 1 24 miles. 

STOURBRIDGE is ſituated about cight miles North of Kidder- 
miniſter, and is a pleaſant agreeable place. It received its name 
from the river Stour, and a ſtone bridge is erected here over the 
nver, It contains many good houles, and has been greatly 


It has a weekly market on Friday, and is 117 


[t was dedicated 


_— 


enriched of late years by its iron and glaſs works, which are 
very conſiderable. It is alſo famous for the making of cruci- 
bles, the clay in this neighbourhood being ſuppoſed to be the 
beſt adapted for that manufacture of any in England. Beſides 
theſe articles, they make great quantities of woollen cloth, fo 
that the town at preſent is in a very flouriſhing ſtate. 

The church is a handſome modern ſtructure, and was erected 
by public ſubſcription in the year 1742. Here is a noble free- 
ſchool, with a well-choſen library, founded and endowed by 
Edward VI. and in it many celebrated ſcholars have receiyed 
their education. 

'This town 1s an ancient borough by preſcription, and the 
government is veſted in a bailiff, aſſiſted by ſome of the principal 
inhabitants, with a town-clerk and the other proper officers. 
It has a weekly market on Friday, and is 123 miles diſtant from 
London. 

In the neighbourhood of Stourbridge 15 a large and agreeable 
village called O1:D-SWINEFORD, remarkable for a noble hoſpital 
founded and endowed by Mr. Foley, for the education of ſixty 
boys, who are all maintained and clothed. According to the 


appointment of the founder, the boys are to be admitted between 


the ages of ſeven and eleven, and are clothed and governed 
much in the ſame. manner as thoſe in the hoſpital of Chriſt- 
Church, London. | | 

Between Kidderminſter and Stourbridge is Hagley, the ſeat 
of lord Lyttelton, and one of the fineſt in the whole county 
It is particularly admired for the beauty of its gardens, which 
arc laid out with the greatelt taſte imaginable. I hoſe who view 


them are firſt conducted among the thrubs, of which there is 


a. great variety, and in a mutt flouriſhing ſtate. "The church 
ſtands in the park retired, and covered by trees. It is chiefly 
remarkable for an cl:gantly ſimple monument erected by the late 
lord Lyttelton, to the memory of his firit wife; on which there 
is an inſcription in Latin and Engliſh. From the church you 
enter a winding path up hill to a column ſupporting a ſtatue of 
Frederick, prince of Wales, looking on the houſe, with a view 
of the country over it; the Black-Mountains and the Malvern- 
Hills to the left. From hence the winding walk 1s continued 
through a grove, from which is a view of lord Stamford's 
grounds, to a pavilion dedicated to the celebrated James Thomſon, 
with an infcription to his memory. From hence you paſs by 
a ruin, a pavillion, and a feat in an amphitheatre of wood; and 
then proceed by a pit of hard red itone to Jacob's-Well, which 
brings you to a ſtraight walk by the park pales, on the outlide 
of which ſtands the parſonage-houſe; white cottages and the 
country are ſcen at a diſtance: the hanging wood on the leſt. 
You enter now upon a walk winding to the right, from which 
there is a view of the Clee-Hills : this leads into a grove, whence 
a view of the tower breaks in. Hence you arrive at a rotunda 
of the Tonic order; from which you look down acroſs water 
and a lawn to the Palladian-Bridge. Hence you wind down 
the hill into a wood, where, in a deep receſs, by a purling rill, is a 
retired bench ; from this you wind to the left up hill, and find au 
urn inſcribed to Mr. Pope. Hence you come to a gentle fall of 
water, and to a lawn encircled with wood, from which is a ſteep 
aſcent to a ruined tower. From the top of this is an immenſely 
extended view of the country : Dudley, Worceſter, the Clee- 
Hills, the Wrekin at forty, and Radnor-Tump at eighty miles 
diſtance. From hence you deſcend to a triangular water, where 
there 1s a good view of the tower. You now wind through the 


| hanging wood to the feat of contemplation ; which is a fine cloſe 
| {cene, well contraſted with that vaſt expanle of proſpect which 


the tower atforded ; and admirably fitted to relieve the eye, tired 
with the very great and diſtant objects which it has been view- 


ing. Hence you ſoon arrive at the root-houſe, or hermitage, in 


which are the following lines from the II Penſeroſo of Milton: 


May at laſt my weary age 
Find out the peacetul hermitage, 
The hairy gown, and moſly cell, 
Where I may fit, and rightly ſpell 
Of cy'ry [tar that heav'n doth ſhew, 
And ev'ry herb that ſips the dew; 
Till old experience do attain 
To ſomething like prophetic ſtrain ; 
Theſe pleaſures, Melancholy, give, 
And I with thee will chuſe to live. 


Returning from the hermitage, the path leads you to a riſing 
ground, from whence there is an extenſive proſpect of ſeveral 
parts of Wales. On one fide of it is the village of Hagley, and 
on the other a fine wood, at the entrance of which are inſcribed 
the following beautitul lines from Milton : 


Theſe are thy glorious works, Parent of good! 
Almighty ! thine this univerſal frame, 
Thus wondrous fair, thyſelf how wondrous then! 
Unſpeakable ! who, firſt above theſe heavens, 
To us inviſible, or dimly ſeen, 
In theſe thy loweſt works; yet theſe declare * 
'Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and pow'r divine. 
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TE NEW and COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


— — 
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Leaving this place you enter à thicket, from whence you 
come to a ſeat that commands a very extenſive view over a 
heath ; and after this to another, which was Mr. Pope's favour- 
ite, and is thus inſcribed : 


« To Quiet and the Muſes.” 


Here you have a lawn deſcending to a piece of water backed 
with a riſing wood, and a view of Thomſon's feat and the 
obeliſk. From hence, winding ſtill through the wood, you 
come to an open lawn with ſteep walks and a clump on the 
top, which ſcene lord Anſon uſed to ſay much reſembled ſome 
parts of the iſland of Tinian. Deſcending to a hollow of 
irregular wood, with water breaking out in various forms, you 
come to a bench, where there is a Latin inſcription from Virgil, 
the tranſlation of which runs thus: 


« Flere are cool fountains, here are ſoft meadows, here are 
groves, O Lycoris; and here could I fp-nd all my days 
with thee.” 


From hence you paſs a fine ſtream of water, with a delightful 
irregular thicket, and fine rifing lawn. On one fide is Pope's 


ſeat backed with a theatre of wood; and on the other the 
Palladian-Bridge, over which is a fine view of the diſtant hills. 
Hence through a gate you enter the fairy-ground, where every. 


thing appears enchantment—a noffe of falling water is heard, 
and then a molly cave in front of a caſcade, with a Latin inſcrip- 
tion from Horace, of which the following is a tranſlation: 


« ] paſs the rivulets of the delightful country, and the rock 


overgrown with moſs, and the ſhady grove.” 


From this place you come to a ſmall vale encompaſſed with 
laurels, where you hear the diſtant fall of waters. You then 
wind down a hill ro the Palladian-Bridge, hearing all the way 
the ſound of caſcades. Ihe opening is narrow, with gloomy 
woods on cach fide. The ſcenes arc fo exceedingly delighitſul, 
that it is difficult to find words that will convey to the mind an 


adequate idea of them. 


Ihe houſe, which was built by the late lord Lyttelton, is 
ſituated on a riſing ground, commanding a moſt extenſive proſ-— 
pect. "The aſcent is by a noble flight of ſteps, and the edifice, 
which is of a fine grained ſtone, is one of the moſt beautiful 


ſtructures in England. It is 129 fect long, and fixty broad, 


with a ruſtic baſe; but there is no portico, only at the four 
corners are ſo many towers. The firſt place you enter is the 
hall, twenty-eight teet ſquare, adorned with many fine paintings, 
and moſt curious hgures in plaſter.” From the hall you pats 
between two fine ſtair-caſes to the ſaloon, which is lighted from 
the top, and on the left of it is the library, filled with the beſt 
books both ancient and modern, and paintings of ſome eminent 
writers with whom his lordſhip was perſonally acquainted ; 
among whom are Mr. Pope, Mr. 'I homſon, Mr. Gilbert Weſt, 
&c. Adjoining to the library are two fine bed-chambers, with 
dreſſing-roums, the walls of which are adorned with many fine 
paintings; and near it is the drawing-room, the walls of which 
arc adorned with moſt curious tapeſtry, and the roof is painted 
by a young Taltan artiſt, who reſided in England when the 
building was erected. The carvings in this room arc extremely 
elegant, and over the door are the heads of lord Hardwicke, 
lord Cheſterfield, lord Cobham, and Mr. Pelham. From the 
drawing-room you paſs to the gallery, extending the length of 
the whole houte, and in it are ſome of the fineſt paintings that 
arc to be met with in England, which were purchaſed by the 
father of the. preſent lord Lyttelton at a great expence. The 
drawing-room near the gallery is of the ſame ſize with the 
I brary, and beſides its fine decorations of ſtucco-work, there are 
paintings of admiral Smith, admiral Welt, judge Lyttelton, 
miſs Lyttelton, the preſent lord's fifter, now lady Valentia, and 
Mr. Lyttelton, his lordſhip's uncle. The proſpect from the 
front windows of the houſe is very extenſive, reaching to 


Malvern Hills on the left, and the Black-Moumains in W alcs 


on the right. 

This clegant manſion was the reſult of the taſte of the late 
George lord Lyttelton, who was the author of ſeveral ingenicus 
productions, particularly the following : Letters from a Perſian 
in England to his Friend in Iſpahan.— The Hiſtory of Henry IT. 
— Dialogues of the Dead. - And Obſervations on the Con- 
verſion and Apoſtleſhip of St. Paul. This excellent nobleman 
was an honour to his high ſtation; his parts and learning were 
adorned with amiable and poliſhed manners; he was a firm 
believer of Chriſtianity, irreproachable in his own character, 
and a rcal friend to the intereſts of virtue. 

DUDLEY, 129 miles from London, is ſituated at the Northern 
Extremity of the county; but the caftle belonging to it is in 
SeaFfordih re. It is built on the ſummit of an lull, trom whence 
there is 4 proſpect over feveral of the neighbouring counties. 
The town is large and populous, and the people are chiefly 
employed in making nails, and other articles of iron. Here 
are two good pariſh churches, ſtanding near each other at the 
end of the principal ſtreet, "The weekly market is on Saturday. 
BEWDLEY, 127 nils diſtant from London, agcicutly called 
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Beau-licu, is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the Severn, 
over which it has a handſome ſtone bridge, with a gatchouſe on 
the centre arch, uſed as a priſon for debtors. It is a very popu- 
lous town, and carries on a conſiderable trade by means of the 
Severn. The dealers in Sheffield, Leeds, Mancheſter, Wolver- 
hampton, Birmingham, and the other trading towns, ſend thcir 
goods to this place, from whence they are conveyed by barges 
down the river to Briſtol and other parts. Indeed, ſo great is 
the buſineſs carried on here, that it is not uncommon to ſce, 
in one day, great mumbers of carriages arrive laden with manu- 
facturers goods, hardware, and other articles. | 

Near the river, at the lower part of the town, are many good 
houſes, with handſome ſhops, belonging to wealthy merchants, 
who conſtantly reſide here. The market-houſe is a neat edifice; 
and near it is the church, built in the Fuſcan order, with a ſquare 
tower, in which is a ring of fix good bells. 

The upper end of the town is encloſed with an old gate, 
without which, on the road leading to Cleobury, are long rows 
of irregular honſes, called the Wyre-Hill. "Thefe are inhabited 
by poor people, whoſe chief employ is the knitting of coarſe 
woollen caps, which are bought up for the uſe of the Dutch 
tracers. 1 N | 

Bewdley is, upon the whole, a very flouriſhing town, and 
formerly ſent two members to parliament ; but in 1708 a double 
return having been made in conſequence of a new chartcr granted 
to the corporation, the affair was argued in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and ever ſince that time it has ſent only one member to 
parliament. It has a good weekly market on Saturday. 

At a place called FiCKNAL, on the South-Weſt of the town, 
is a lofty eminence, from whence there is an extenſive and 
delightful proſpect. On the ſummit of this hill Henry VII. 


built a moſt beautiful palace for the reſidence of his fon Arthur, 


| who lived in it after his marriage with Catharine of Arragon; 


but declining daily in his health, he removed to Ludlow, where 
he ended his days. Some remains of this ancient edifice are ſtil! 
to be ſcen. | | 
Oppolite to Bewdley, near the river, is a large and populous 
village called RIBBESHALL, or RUBBENHALL, where great 
quantities of goods are brought to be conveyed in the barges to 
different parts of the adjoining counties. Here is a handſume 
chapel, and at the end of the village is a large elegant houſe, 
the upper parts of which command a fine proſpect of Bewdley 
and the neighbouring hills. 
R1NG'S-ARELY, or as it is called LowER-ARELY, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from another of the ſame name, is a very pleaſant 
village, ſituated near the Severn, about three miles from Bewdley. 
It appears to have been a place of great antiquity, from the 
remains of an ancient caſtle, which, for many generations, 
belonged to the family of Machelowes; but the male line of 
that family becoming a few years ago extinct, the pollefſions 
fell into other hands. "The church of this village is a ſmall, but 
neat building, and commands a beautiful proſpect of the adjacent 
country. In the church-yard is a remarkable monument to the 
memory of {ir Henry Coningfhy : it conſiſts of a ſtone wall, 
about four feet high, and thirteen feet long, on which in very 
large letters is the following infeription : | 


LITHOLOGFMA- QIU ARE REPONITUR SIR HARRY. 


The ſenſe of which may be thus cxpreſſed: 


A heap of flones you fee appcar, 


For why - Pecanic ſir Ilarry lieth here. 


Of this gentleman there is the following tradition; that as he 
was playing with his fon and only child, at one of the windows 
of his houſe, the infant ſuddenly ſprung out of his arms, and 
falling into the moat which ſurrounded the building, was drowned. 
The father was fo affected at this dreadful accident, that be 
grew melancholy, and retired to a fmal! houſe in this parith, 
where he died, ordering by his will, his body to be buried in 
the church-yard, his grave to be filled with pebbles, and his 
tomb to be erectcd, as before deſcribed, with a {tore ſcat before 
It, and a walnut-trec at cach end. | 

Hartlebury-Caitle, the ſeat of the biſhop of Worceſter, is 
ſituated about three miles South-ILait of Bewdley, and is juſtly 
admired for the regularity of the workmanthip, its ſpacious 
rooms, and fine gardens. There was a caſtle built here in the 
reign of Henry III. and the preſent ſtately edifice erected in 
its ſtead, at the expence of two bithops, one of whom was at 
that time chancellor of England. It fuffered much during 
the civil wars, but was afterwards repaircd and beautificd at the 
expence of different bithops, and ;s at picſent one of the hand- 
ſomeſt epiſcopal palaces in the Kingdom. 

GLASSHAMPTON, commonly cailed GLASSAY, is a ſmall, 
but plealaut village, and remarkable for containing a noble 
manſion, the feat of Charles Welcot, elq. 

WIIIIIV, or WUITITT- MAGNA, is another good village, 
where there is a fine ſcat built by the late lord Foley. But what 
makes this village particularly noticed is, a tmall, but exceeding 
handſome church, erected in 1719. All the windzws 416 
adorned with fine painted. glaſs, which was procured {rom the 
ruins of an aacicut priory belonging to the duke of Chandcs, 
ali 
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and put up under the direction of one Price, an ingenious artiſt. 
The whole inſide of this church is ſo beautifully ornamented 
with paintings, and gilt in ſo curious a manner, that it is ſaid 
not to be ſurpaſſed by any in England. 
TExBURY ü is a tolerable wy town, ſituated on the river 
Temd, or, as it is vulgarly called, Teme, near the borders of 
Herefordſhire. It is at preſent a large populous place, and the 
hills on one fide, with the river on the other, render it both 


agreeable and healthy; but it does not contain any thing that 


deſerves particular notice. It has a good weekly market on 
Tueſday, and is 128 miles diſtant from London. 

Urro is a very ancient town fituated on the Severn, and 
where, it is generally ſuppoſed, the Romans had a military 
ſtation. Many coins and other pieces of antiquity have been 
dug up here: at preſent the town does not contain any 
remarkable buildings, but has a handſome ſtone bridge over the 
river, and an exceeding good harbour for barges and other cratt. 
[t has a good weekly market on Thurſday, and is 116 miles 
diſtant from London. 

Near Upton is a large village called HENIEV, which, in 
former times, was famous for a ſtrong magnificent caltle built 
by one of the Clares ; but there are not any remains of it now 
to be ſeen. The village is extremely pleaſant, having a view of 
Malvern-Hills, and the ſituation is eſteemed healthy. 

On the left, Weſtward of Upton, and which part this county 
from that of Hereford, are Malvern-Hills, which conſiſt of large 
znountains, prodigiouſly high and lofty, gradually riſing one 
above another for about ſeven miles together. On theſe hills 
are two villages, called GrEaT-MaLvern and LitTLE- 
MALVERN, at the diſtance of about two miles from each other, 
each having had formerly an abbey of Benedictines, the la't 
lying in a diſmal cavity between the hills. On the very top of 
theſc hills may be ſcen the ruins of a prodigious ditch, which 
Gilbert earl of Glouceſter dug, to ſeparate his poſſeſſions from 
thoſe of the church of Hereford. On theſe hills are two medi- 
cinal ſprings, called Holy Wells: one is good for the eyes and 
livers, and the other for cancers. 155 | 1 

Great-Malvern 1s a conſiderable village ſituated to the North- 
Weſt of the former. Here was anciently an abbey, firſt 
founded in the times of the Saxons for ſecular canons ; but in 
the reign of William the Conqueror they were turned out for 
rc luſing to part with their wives, and monks of the Benedictine 
<rder placed in their ſtead. At the diſſolution of religious houſes 
the annual revenues of, this abbey amounted to 375l. The 
g cauteit part of this ancient ſtructure is {till ſtanding, and for 
many years has been the country ſeat of a private gentleman. 
The architecture, although in the Gothic taſte, is exceeding 
curious, and from it may be formed ſome idea of the original 
grandeur of this ancient edifice. The parith church of this 
village is a noble Gothic ſtructure; it contains many ancient 


monuments, and the windows are adorned with the molt curi- 
ous painted glaſs. | 8 

PARSHORE, or PERSHORE, is a tolerable good town, ſituated 
on the North of the river Avon, over which there is a good 
tone bridge. It is a place of great antiquity, as appears from 
a convent being tounded in it for ſecular canons in the ſeventh 
century ; bat in the reign of king Edgar, Dunitan, archbiſhop 
of Cameriiry, got them turned out, and placed Benedictine 
Wente in their feat. All the charters of this convent were 
' by a Udreadiii] fire which broke out in it in the year 
1223, ai the abbey of Weltminſter, having ſet up a claim that 
the temporalities belonged to them, ſeized on the rents of the 
convent, at placed fone of their own novices in it, who pol- 
Ielled it ul its tuppretiion, when its annual revenues amounted 
10 6431. 4 *. 5d. 

The town 15 rather ſmall, but clean and well built; and being 
« grea! oroughfare, 't has ſeveral good Inns. Here are two 
pariſh churches ſtanding very near each other, which formerly 
belonged to the monaſtery, but the inhabitants procured a grant 
of them when the abbey was ditfolved. The principal trade 
carried on here contiſts of woolten ftockings, in which branch 
many hands art conſtantly employed. There is à weekly 


mm on 1utlay, and the town is 102 miles diſtant from 
don. | 


16011 ie 


In the _ncighLouchood of Perſhure arc two villages, the one 
called WiCi, and the other BRE DO, at each of which Was 
tormerl; « Munaltery, but at preient there are not any remains 
Ol cither to be cen. ; 

Leaviig ths purt of the country, we traveled towards the 
borwers "0 (al oiieceth: hire, and vilited SHIPTON UPON STOUR, 
Which although furromded by Warwickſhire and Glouceſter— 


lure, vet bejongs | | Uhts county. It was formerly noted for 
one oi iv. orcatcit ti ep- markets in Eugland, and from that, 
| ALON ON te ver Stour, it derives its prelent name. 
It is. a very Poor place, WIthowut any thing that merits a particu- 

it 11.4 a weekly market on Friday, and is diitant 
amdon cg eur miles. : 


. l y AUO " I 0 ; am Ga . - . : . 
In the lame art of this county, and within a few miles of 


WIEN 3f5 


SNP, is BLOCKLEY, a large village, and ſuppoſed to have 

been a Ronan [iition, as there are ſtill ſome remains of camp 3, 

re bees, aud ther works. Coins and pavements have 

Moe COU 1], And the people have a tradition that it was 
ot | Y X 


| 


EvesHam, diſtant from London niaety-four miles, is 2 
borough town, ſituate on a gentle afcent near the river Avon, 
over which it hath a bridge of ſeven ilately arches. At this 
place, in the reign of Henry III. was fonght one of the molt 
remarkable battles recorded in the Engliſſi annals, in conſequence 
of which the power of the great barons was leſſened, aint tha! 
of the conimons enlarged. As this memorable a'tair 1; of forme 
importance, we ſhall preferve an account of tt, 

After the battle of Lewes, the carl of Leiceſter having taker 
Henry III. priſoner, with Edward his fon, they were kept in 
confinement for ſome time, and the carl directed ail the affairs 
of government with a very high hand, ruling the nation juſt as 
he pleaſed, and even in a more arbitrary manner than the king 
had done, againſt whom he had taken up arms. Such of the 
barons who acted upon conſcientious principles, and had taken 
up arms againſt the king with no other view than that of 
redreſſing the public grievances, ſoon began to lee, that with 
reſpect to tyranny they had only changed matters, ande that it 
they continued to ſubmit quietly to the yoke impoſe] upon them 
by a ſellow-ſubject, they would foon be ſlaves, under the name 
of freemen. 


As the carl of Glouceſter was one of the br ripe among the 


conſidered the earl of Leiceitcr as one hoe ambition had 
tempted him to aſpire to the crown, whilit he once his 
domincering patlion under the maſk of patriotiim, and boldly 
told him what were his ſuſpicions concermng bis atpiring views. 
This freedom in Glouceſter produced ar ooh ee ore 
theſe noblemen, and Leicciter publtiibed a proc amuton, de- 
claring him, and all thoſe wha took part with bie, traitors to 
the crown. | | 

The carl of Glouceſter retired into Wales, in order to reit an 


diffarished barons, fo he was the firſt who forca the alurmn. He 


the cen 


» \ 
army to deliver the king and his fon, bm he was foon tollowed 


[ 
by Leiceſter as far as Herctord, tin Cars 410 with :m 
Henry and prince Edward, in order to give a ſanction to his 


za.» 


proceedings. In the mean time prince Foyard from means to 
eſcape to the earl of Glouceſter, who promiied to erte the royal 


family to the utmott of his power, upon this cormmition, that the 


prince, in the name of his jather, would promiſe e rettete the 
ancient laws, and banith all foreigners from England, elpecially 
luch as enjoyed places of trult. ; | 
Edward (afterwards king Edward I.) took the oath with the 
greateſt cheerſulnets, and in contideration of his dignity he was 
honoured with the command of the army. tn the mean time 
Leiceſter was not idle, and having the King a captive, he forced 
him to ſign a proclamation, wherein not only Glouceſter, but 
even prince Edward, were declared traitor=. This ſeditious 
ordinance of the carl's did not, however, inmnvdate many of 
the nobility, who withed well to their country, and who hear- 
ing of the promiſes made by prince Edward, Focked in great 
numbers to his ſtandard, 1: that in a little time his army became 
fur {1perior to: that of the barons.  Leceiter ak P Heften of 
the city of Glouceſter, bin the prince foon drove him 
and followed: his army till they arrived at bvelham. Leiceiter 
had appointed ius lon to ment him at veil 
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In the morning prince Edward began his march, telling the 
country people, that he intended to attack Bridgenorth \ but 
after he had proceeded a few miles, he taced about, and directed 
his courſe to Eveſham, where he heard tic cart and. his army 
had encamped. He began the attack abuut frn-riting, and 10 
infatuated was Leicelter, that he imagined the prince's army 
were the forces under the command ot his fon. He did no! 
remain long, however, in that doubt; tor going up to an cmi— 
nence; he faw Gloucelter's banncr dilplayed, with the number 
and diſpoſition of the enemy, which obliged him to cry ont, 
« Lord have mercy upon our fouls, for our bodics are deemed 
to deltruction!“ 

His natural courage and preſence of mind did not however 
forfake him; but fecing hinelf cncompatied on all des, he 
drew out his men in à circular body, ant exhorted them to 
tight, as both their lives and liberties Weile ut stake. He alſo 
ordered the king, who was his priſoner, to arm hiuntelf, and 
ſtand in the from of the battle, as it he had intended only to 
ſupport his digntty and title, | | 

Prince Edward, wiv was beloved by his men, charged the 
carl's forces with great bravery, while Gloucelter attacked them 
in another part with ſuch intrepidity, that the Welch were put 


* 
1 ” 


into confuſion, and fled on every lide, as it ferzed with fomething 
of a {upernatural tcar. Notwithitanding the tight O01 the 
Welch, Leicelter continued 10 hgtit with great bravery, and 
the King, who was only a thadow to decerve the people, having 
received a wound in lus ſhoulder, cried out,“ Lam Henry ot 
Wincheſter; will no man ferve bis prince?“ Upon which 
Adam de Mouhant leized him, and the prince, knowing his 
voice, Hew to him with all the marks of kilial duty, and con- 
ducted him to a_place of tatety. . 

In the mcan time the prince returned to the charge; but 
betore he came up to tlie tirit ine of the battle, he lound that 
the carl of Leiceſter had becn killed, fighting on foot, his horte 


having 
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Tur NEW IND COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


having been killed, and the ſoldiers, when he aſked for mercy, 
having anſwered, that no quarters ſhould be given to ſuch a 
traitor. + 

The flight of the rebels now became general ; but not till 
almoſt all the barons, who had taken up arms againſt the king, 
were ſlain, while the prince had the honour to boaſt, that by his 
conduct, on that important day, he had recovered his father 
from bondage, and reſtored him to the throne of his anceſtors. 

The power of the great barons was mightily cruſhed by this 
defeat ; and from that time forward our kings have conſtantly 
endeavourcd to keep them under, by granting privileges to the 
commons. Sce BARxXARD's New and Complete Hiſtory of 
England. 

Eveſham is an ancient borough-town, and has the privilege 
to try felons. It was governed by bailiffs till the reign of 
James I. who, at the requeſt of his ſon prince Henry, granted 
them a charter of incorporation, to be governed by a mayor, 
recorder, ſcven aldermen, twelve common-council, and twenty- 
four aſſiſtants, with a chamberlain, town-clerk, and other pro- 
per officers. Their privileges are of a very extenſive nature, 
the mayor and four of the aldermen being juſtices of the peace, 
juſtices of oyer and terminer, and pavl-delivery, with the power 
of puniſhing all manner of crimes, except high treaſon, com- 
mitted witlun their lihertics. | 


This place, in former times, was: famous for its ſtately 


monaltery, being one of thoſe whole abbot fat in parliament as 
a ſpiritual lord, and win exercited the epiſcopal office over all 
his clergy. This abbcy was firit founded about the beginning 
of the cighth century, by Egwin, a prince of the blood royal, 
who having l; EN lected bilhop 51 Worecſter, Was unjuſtly 
deprived of hs vihee by the pope; after which he retired to this 
place, and built a convent, where he retided with fome ſecular 
canons, and procured a grant of lands for their fupport.. Soon 
after this, a general council of nobles and cccleſiaſtics were 
{ummoned to fertle the revenues, and preſcribe rules for the 
nonaltery. It confifted of tixty-!even monks, beſides the abbot, 
five mus, three. poor .parkins, three clerks, whoſe allowance 
was the fainc as the monks and there were belides fixty menial 
ſcrvants, a f1b-prior, third prior, precenter, chaunter, and ſacriſt, 
who all had tatarics annexed. to their different othices, there 
being no 1cis than twenty-two towns and manors leit for its 


ſupport. Eee ſecular canons, or, as ſome ignorantly call | 


them, monks, remamed in pollethon of this abbey till the reign 
.of king Edfar, when Dunſtan got them turned out, and the 
monailery 
their firit appearance mm Enpgiand. 3 

We have feen a moſt curious manuſcript in the Britiſh 


Mulcum, being a charter, by which Rodbert de Stadford gave 


* ſome manors to this abbey in 1072. This baron appears from 
his name to have been a Norman, and the charter is a con- 
vincing proof that the ancient nobility could not write, for the 
namcs of the witnetſes are written by the lame hand as the 
body of the deed, their ſignature being crolles before their 


names. Ihe annual revenues of this convent, at the diflolution, 


ainounted to 1953l. 128. gd. 


It is ſaid, that on the ſuppreſſion © of this monaſtery, the 


abbot dclivered up his papers to the commitfioners without any 
reſiſtance; but when he ſaw them begin to ſtrip the abbey of 
its riches, and pul} down the building, it affected him ſo much, 
that he was thrown into a violent fever, and died a few days 
alter. There are two pariſh churches in this town, and another 
in the village called BEXGWoOrTH, at the foot of the bridge, 
where there was allo a caſtle in former times, but there are 
not any remains now to be ſeen; It is remarkable, that though 
both the churches of Eicſham have towers, yet the bells hang 
in an old tower about 100 feet high, erected by once of the 
abbots of the ancient monaitery, and detached from any other 
building. 

Here are ſeveral public foundations, particularly a well- 
endowed trec-Ichool, with a charity-{chool, and ſeveral alms- 
houſes. The trade of the town 15 very conſiderable in the 
manufacturing of woollen ttockings, and many other articles; 
the proſpect from it is exceeding delightful, and, upon the 
whole, it is one of the moſt healthy and pleaſant places in the 
kingdom. It has a good weekly market on Mondays. 

In the neighbourhood of Eveſham are three villages, all of 
the name of LYTTELTON, but neither of them contains any 
thing remarkable, except one, where there is a mincral ſpring, 
on the top of a mount called Harrow-Hill. 

There is another village called ELMLEY, near this town, 
where Guy de Beauchamp founded a ſmall chauntry for ſecular 
pricfts, and built a ſtrong cattle; but no remains of it are left, 
nor does it appcar when the caltle was demoliſhed. 

Around Eveſham lies that fruitful and plentiful country, called 
the Vale of Eveſham, which runs along the banks of the Avon. 


Ax ACCOUNT OF CURIOUS. PLANTS TO BE FOUND IN DIF- 
FERENT PAK1TS OF THIS Cour. | 


There are but few curious plants in this county, nor could 
we procure accounts of any but the following. 

Polonian W heat. Þ 014116 In the helds noar Stourbridge. 

Common Meadow-dultron. Found in the woods near Bewdley. 


— 


was hlicd with Bencdictines, who at that time made 


The leſſer Green- Leaved Tongue. Found in the woods near 
Worceſter; and Sorb-Trec in many different places. 


BIOGRATHICAIL HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF WORCESTER, 


The Rev. WIILIAu DERHAM, D. D. was born at a ſmall 
village near the city of Worceſter in 1657, and after he had 
one through a courſe of grammatical learning, was ſent to 
I rinity-College, Oxford, where he finiſhed his ſtudies, and 
entered into holy orders. His firſt preferment in the church 
was the living of Wargrave in Berkſhire, but he ſoon obtained 
the rectory of Upminſter in Eſſex. He was afterwards chaplain 
in ordinary to court, and in his old age advanced to the place 
of canon of Windſor. 

The Royal Society clected him one of their fellows, and 
ſurcly no perſon was ever more deſerving of that honour, as 
his whole life was ſpent in pointing out the infinite wiſdom of 
the Deity, in forming the various bodies in nature. His two 
treatiſes entitled, Phyſico-T heology, and Aſtro- Theology, are 
juſtly admired by all lovers of virtue and religion; and we are 
perſuaded that there are not two books in the Engliſh language 
better calculated to overthrow Atheiſm, and eltabliſh the belief 
of the Divine Perſections. | | 

After a life ſpent in the ſervice of God, and his fellow-crea- 


tures, he died on the 5th of April 1735, in the ſeventy-ninth 


year of his ape. | 
knwuxpd BoOxNER was born at the village of Hanley in this 


county, about the latter end of the reign of Henry VII. After 


receiving a private education, he was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in 
the univerlity of Oxford, where he made great proficiency in 


the knowledge of the civil and canon law. 


Soon after he had taken his degrees, he entered into holy or- 


ders, and by the favour and intereſt of cardinal Wolſcy was ad- 


vanced to ſome valuable church livings. When the affair of 
Henry VIIT's. divorce came to be contidered, Bonner ſupported 
that meaſure, and in order to promote it, was ſent ambaſſador 
to Rome, where he behaved with ſo much infolence, and gave 
ſuch public affronts to that haughty court, that the pope threat- 
encd to burn him alive. Upon his return to England he was 
promoted to the bithopric of Hereford, and foon after tranſlated 
to London. | | | 

In the affair of diſſolving the monaſteries, and aſſerting the 
king's ſupremacy, he went into all the meaſures of the court, fo 
that thoſe who favoured the reformation looked upon him as one 


well affected to the Proteſtant religion, although his conduct 


afterwards ſoon convinced them of their miſtake. On the ac- 
ceſlion of Edward VI. he refuſed to ſupport the reformation 
then carrying on, and denied the King's ſupremacy, for which 
he was ſent to the tower, and remained a priſoner till the ac- 
cellion of queen Mary, when he was reinſtated in his former em- 
ployments, and taken into great favour by the court. | 
During the whole of that bloody reign he gave fuch a ſcope to 
his vindictive and perſecuting temper, that moſt of the horrid 
cruelties then committed were in conſequence of his advice; nor 
did he put a ſtop to his barbarities till Providence was pleaſed to 
deprive him of his power, by the death of queen Mary, and ac- 
ceſſion of queen Elizabeth, when he was committed to the Mar- 
ſhalſca priſon, where he remained ten years till his death, which 
happened on the 5th of September 1569. 

SAMUEL BUTLER, the celebrated author of Hudibras, was 


the ſon of a pentleman-farmer in this county, where he was 


born in 1612, and inſtructed in grammar-lcarning at a private 
{chool, from whence he was removed to the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, but never entered as a {tudent. That he made a great 
proficiency in his ſtudies, no perſon will diſpute, who has read 
thoſe writings of his, that (without any encomiums) are ſufti- 
cicnt to tranſmit his fame to the lateſt ages of poſterity. But 
whether his parents had been reduced to great poverty, or for 
what other reaſon, this is certain, that he left the univerſity in 
very low circumſtances, and became clerk to one Mr. Jeffries, 
at that time a juſtice of the peace, from whoſe ſervice he re- 
moved to the family of the counteſs of Kent, where he had 
accels to a valuable library, and became more and more conver- 
{ant with the beſt authors, both ancient and modern. 

About the time of the breaking out of the civil wars, he 
became clerk to fir Samuel Luke, a juſtice of the peace for the 
county of Bedford, and a moſt furious covenanter ; where he had 
o many opportunities of ſeeing into the hypocriſy of thoſe 
people, that, during his leiſure hours, he wrote his poem called 
Hudibras, and in compliment to his maſter made him the hero, 
under a fictitious name. In that laborious and poor employment 
he remained till the reſtoration, when he was appointed ſecretary 
to lord Carbery, lord preſident of Wales, who gave him the 
place of ſteward of Ludlow-Caſtle; but neither of theſe were 
lufficient to ſupport him, although he lived in the moſt frugal 
manner: his company was courted by the greateſt noblemen at 
court, and it is confidently reported that Charles II. was fo fond 
of his Hudibras, that he kept always a copy of it in his pocket. 

This, however, was of little ſervice to poor Butler, tor al- 
though the king made him a preſent of 3ocl. and great promiſes 
of preſerment, yet he was ſuffered to remain in a ſtarving condi- 
tion; and died for want on the 25th of September 1680, in the 
lixty-cighth ycar of his age. 4 
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An ACCURATE LIST or -THE FALIAKS 
"TN TRE | 
PG EB ET dd ££5--©. 
Places. Months. Days Articles ſold. | Places. | Months. Days Articles fold. | 
| Alvechurch ... ; er 5 * 5 All ſorts of cattle | King's-Norton . ; a - __ 5 ＋ 5 All ſorts of cattle 
| Firlt Mond. in ? | " | Ealter-Tueſd. |— 5 
8 April — UNE ono 5.0: 26 
* Monday be- „Horned cattle, — { | Tueſday before Caule and horſes 
I Bellbroughton . . fore horſes and checſe | All Saints. —- | 
$& Lake [= C | November... | 1 | 
F 3% Fuge An forts of cattle 
| April . 23 CE Rn Ie. | | PI „ N bd 
Bewdley. -.- -- - - December [10 Hop only 3 A ö Tueſday after 5 1 TRI 
| zattle, horſes, October | ro 
— 110 3 cheeſe, li 
cheeſe, linen, &c. II 1 March.. | 29 Horſes, & other cat. 
Tueſday aſter b 1 F ; September 8 Cattle of all ſorts 
| | | Eaitter-Week | —| —_ 26 
Nockleß rade Horned cattle, 
OGdober 10 5 Hiring ſcrvants qd: July . -. +---- | 15] @ horſes, and theep 
| | - September . | 26 | 
Benner 3 ; CC. cs. 24 Linen cloth, F Firſt Thurſday | 
e 1 cheeſe, & horſes | after Mid- 
| | (300d-Friday . | — Tan 7 | | 
| Droitwich - . - - - | October 28 | > Linencloth&hats Thurſday in | > cattle, & | 
| Fj December.--- 4 | | Whittun- | 
| „ 8 | Cattle, wool & cheeſ. I Upton ........4 | Weck 5 
33 Sn Lambs & other cat. . 
A 8 5 ( Horſes, cattle A. y Ret] 10 : 
| | IR orics, cattle, wriday be- ; 
CONE - << + 1 « wool and cheeſe fore I FHorſes, cattle, -j 
C | Candlemas- * St. Matthew } — ſheep, & leather | 
| vas GON 3 aan ÞE br | . 5 September TY 42 
. onday after pol | 4 1 Saturday be fore ä | | | 
Eveſham . , _ Ealter..... 7 > Cattle * horles 5 Palm-Sunday . | — | | Cattle, horſcs, and 
| | Whit-Monday | — Saturday in { linen cloth 
| b 1 Ry: ” 4 Worceſter ....... | Eaſter-Week . | — 
r. March 2 | | | ( Cattle, horſes, 
F eckenham DST ; September . . | 30 Cattle _— 8 5 chock: lunks, 
H-ly Thurſday | — Horned cattle, E nes 9 hops, and linen 
. Three Weeks horles, checſe, | N 
| after ditto | — linen and wollen 
September 40) cloth | 
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N 2 Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility places. a Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility 
"pus BR and Gentry. 18 and Gentry. 
From London to Miles Blechindon 59 To the left of Stoken-Church is 
Worceſter. | Cherwell .--..-- - | 6x | Sherbourn-Caſtle, a ſeat of the carl 
- 133 | Glampton --..... + - 65 [of Macclesficld. - And to the right 
| From Tyburn to| _ On the left from Bayſwater to Chequer-Inn 66 | of Tetſworth is Thame-Park, a eat 
| Bayſwater ..... 1 | Kenſington Gravel-Pits are Ren- Enſton 69 | of lord Wenman ; and Kingſey, the 
Kenſington Gravel- iington Gardens. | Chipping-Norton . | 74 | ſeat of the Herberts. 
f Pits e aenewnc' 2 e Hillingdon 1s a white |} Fourſhire-Stone . | 89 
Shepherd's-Buſh .. | 32 | houſe belonging to Mrs. Talbot. 1 82 | 
1 2323233 5 On the right of the ſixtcenth is I Campden 86] At Campden are the remains of a 
— — — 83 Denham, the of ſeat Way, eſq. | n 89 / noble houſe, built by fir Baptiſt 
eg 3 10 On the left of the twentieth is Beng worth 94 | Hicks, the principal part of which 
Hilo —— — 133 Bulitrode, a ſcat of the dutcheſs of I Eveh amn 943] was deſtroyed during the civil wars 
Ta wy 222 14 | Portland. „ 0s 100 in the reign of Charles I. 
Ge + 15 | On the right of the twenty-third [| Speckly ......-.. 105 
eren $-Croſs. --- | 20 fis the ſeat of Edmund Baſil, cſq. Worceſter... . - ... [109 
Fer aer — 24 On the left, near Beaconsficld, is 
TI — . 27 the ſeat of Edmund Waller, <fq. 
1 29 And on the right, the ſeat of Ed- 
"4-2 1 - - | 314 mund Burke, eſq. _ From Worceſter to N. B. At Swinford, near Stour- 
8 "kts TH 37 On the left of High-Wycomb is Wolverhampton. bridge, is a noble hoſpital for ſixty 
Wheatle N 431 fa ſcat of the earl of Shelburne; and boys, erected by the firſt founder of 
To the - th ri ge 48 ſon the leſt of Weſt-Wycomb is the I To Droitwich .... | 7 | the noble family of Foley, which 
3 -- | 59 | ſeat of Lord Le Deſpencer. | Bromſgrove ..- -- - 13 | delerves the attention of a traveller, 
. 52 Stourbridge 23 [and the praiſe of all men. 
. -----| 56 Wolverhampton . 33 = 
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» % . "8 + 5 ; 5 
ProGrAvinic AL HisroryY Continued. POcr 5 the realm, and acted as fpeaker of the Hoſe of Lon 
1 n »% * ; * ; 17 1 ” —_— My þ- ; 5 * 
5 In 1700, when the Tory party prevailed n the Honſe © 
0 P IO 6a A a * - a - A 2 : 
4 |! U 111 SoM lord high Chance! CY O01 Fong. nd. and Ine nfl Comma I'S, he * * 1 i ft - th: bar 01 the INES Lord. 4 
| Ti ; the grcateſt and aw vprizht ſtateſmen that ever lived this high comes and niifdemeanurs, but his own peers achtet lia; 
*. + q 8 3 - 1 — 1 nf . / , 
| EE) kins 1 In, n born in the « "y of Waeaorceiicr {1 525 and iin ITC! 17 i begged th he would cont 20:10) act a 
| 4 inſtructed in one of the ſice-ſchohls of his native place, fr m i chancellor, h ther choſe to retire from public us 
4 39 17. © 4» ” rm "TE PTE RS ' 9 , oy, Fon, 3 : . 8 , y'* 1 1 v*,; . . F , , 
Wi whence he was e to Irinity-Collepe, in untverſity II altlenigh he ii nulnuechta alſilt his country with bis ad;i. 
: " 1 F . X * . 1 : = 5 1 7 r * , - L — 
13 4 of Oxtord, whore he mad? preot progreſs in all forts: of polite I on all impentant afſurrs, 
N * ** y . : i * A * * N 8 4 1 K ; . 1 . ” = 
bY , learning, and rener: * rom tnence ty the Millie fempie, to He was alto pennt d preſident of the Roval- Society, 2 
13 ö irre 1 3 1 Foo l Es” ; £5 
1 lud the nin, ws ot his country. in 170, one of the « mmilſioners 15 treating Of an 141.4 
| During the tan chat the bill was d. P* ding in „ Scotland, and pretident of the council, but he was rem ed on 
: e J . 3 : 1 * = * | : f ; C 108 4 0 
| : & | | tor exclinonng ine danke oi York from the oben, Mr. Some 9-1 the change of the miniticy in 20. On the acc. n 
» $4 þ * RG = : 5 2 — 9 13 0 £5 . : 4 3 5 1445 k 4 * 
| Blk Wrote a _trcitile « the ſicceſſion ot = K 11495 of Fnelang, | George I. he Was again point ted preſident of the'ce but 
0 1 bet — „ 13 e BY I. 38 ho the, well to | did not lo: ig ſurvive that period, for he died u 1716. 
| 11 ee 6: Wen the (cen vith-ps were tlicgally com- mo HAD: oy [3 AVE H AMP, earl of Warwick, x 17 09 
1 e tower, an brought to a trial in the court. of ne 7 the cy ot Win ceitcr in 1331; lie was priva Ct 2G 
f | 163 King -Lench, Mr. Somers act. d as one of their inc, and To 45 the lea: ring THEM! FS e, after which he went ago. 
q 11 15 ETSY | b „L RY ' N * _ 
415.00) 1 his behaviour on that remarkable occasion was fultly admired dutinguithed himſelf in the molt manly and Polite exere thi; 
. by all who withcd well to the imeretts of chic 3 late. In 13 00 he ailiited at the cormation of Henry IV. and mal 
"B34 He proved, rom 2: Var iet) of precedents, that the king had no ff fuch a ain ttingulſhed heiure, by his art awd courage ihe 
5 54 1 y * - * T5 
> 1 right ( 2} [mc i! Ie? a [pen ng powers that the COmmetrzent ot | ments, tha u the bang Crea: ec him 1 K33:7ht of rhe 15 ; „41 8 
A 5 a : 3 = >" 
| :; the biſhops was arbrecury and ith gal, being bach againit Jaw i ſtowed upon hum many other arks.01 his lavonr. H gave f. 
4 4 7 ' j i} % ; — * £1 - . 5 P ' . ? l #1 * 1 
| 8 and privilege, and bohhy ch 1 the attortn- general and ihe | anal Proof: US:COGT49 at the FINCEWIDUTY, that ti: 
. - . i 244 ans Ke . X f ' LO . 7 422 1. 5 C2 1 115 11 
? a. juclges W:ti hn g in ured tlie penalties ntictcd by the ſtatute King employ. J him on aiexncdeti Zain wen Glendo wet. 
1 | 7 ty 3 - k ry | 10 : p OY 4 x * . * 4 
' 1 OL PINT. | | Who had raid HOY IN: Vy WES. al a4 picatiy Oppreil the 
i When the convention of c{l2tes. me t, to Coniriicr on the moſt Ungliſh. 
: '3 ; : — ! 1 1 4 8 5 4 | { "1 . 
"4.9 5 oper inetheds- te be uſed to dfpoting of the crown, Mr In 1408 he went on a PHEgrnOwpe, as it was ten cat, to tk 
, 3% : b >: : 1 F = | , R ; <> ; ; 31290 
U 114 Doing: W IC turned 2 2 11 embGo 61 l al 5 ly, : 2 10 ty P "It: (| t | Holy Land, 4 (i ©] 7 2 i i 1 5 d ame | in u 41} She 
WE nece'}ity of the revolution with great ſtreugth of argument. auired great Tepiitatic) 
1 e, dee eee eee: ebe Hm 1 | | n 5 | 
When the governinent was pre» perly let! ed 1m the corrupt} In the reign of iIente V. he ed that; 15 >. 
' judges and © mmeotl, who had fo lon; g trampled both on. las, and | ditions to Prance, und at the c Ag;nci; 
: T i b a l / D . * 
7 equity, wore erred uit, Mr. Somers . 170 Ame 195 r- here be behaved Witt 15 nent d TNT; \ 4 Ur rv. A8. 
' _ . © vs 3 ! rh s 3 : — i * 1 
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g ; 7 E 1 c ESTE R, which lies s in. the Diocęeſe of Lincoln, and Frovince. of Canterbury, is 
; | #83 | EE ESTES | 
1 47 | Re | 7 Do Eno I a a dn eee 
4 "ff 3 Bounded by Extends Contains nee ame ene f 

| T1 f Memo 
| ' 45 * 5 — — | — — —— — — — — 

4:3 x | f Lircolnſhire and RutlanZthire, | From Eatt to Weit about thirty | 6 Hundreds t 
[1 4 (EUS | | mil. . : 5 ; 13 Mark ct-towns | "| be Ce aint) 

1 * i Si dthire and Warswiekſhire, | © TON North to South tue uty- 220 Parithes "8 } Leiceſter, e can al, : 
| 5 2 þ „ IVE. OWCS. een - \ or Principal tn in 
1 * A. Derby tire an Nottingham- And is about ninety=i:x miles iu 142,990 lahabitants (the ſhire; [ 
'q * $225] „ North; Circumicrencc. | | 
1 Nort.ptonbire, South. | Two each 
1 5 | : 
i 10 * | | 3 —_— 
if, 1 This county takes its nume ſrom its principal toon Leiceſter, uhich is drivel from the Saxon word, Ledceſtenfente, fiontiing, ! 
9 £ 8 4 a town or caitic upon the Leir, the ancient name of the river now called Sar. : | : ' 
1 1.5 4 | Lciclter, ine molt central town in the county, is ſituated ningty-nine miles North-Weſt of London. 
$8 £5514. - 65 5 Fs 8 3 TOE : 
11 — . : a atone 
UE. 
a: ; Taz NaTuRar Hisrosv OF TH1S Cot part is very indifferently provided with ſucd, beit k 
T4 * corn and pafltac. In mort, take the WI 
| is . ESTERSHIRE being almoſt in the middle I and it is as feriite as moit in the ki gdom, Pr | 
Ng tand, and 115 quendy at à conſide rable diflance cc. ries of . nd in particular abundance f 
1 be air is very fweet and wholeſome. The cattle; I. wife remarkable tor pradueng 
. . and pres „ee ple nr * "of. Corn, grass, and pe TILL ' en l, 4 1 Ar: tight, Of Wen 14 
1 4 which arc Laid: to be the belt in England. them : ver England. 
4 art Dordering open Lincolnihire, is hilly, and | fie prin: huhnats is : ſtare; and tite 9 man 
te cher parts 3 me abundmce of pit-coal | f ture is that of making ſtoehin +. h 12 2 
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The county of Leiceſter is in part alſo taken up in country 
buſineſs, more particularly in breeding and feeding cattle. 
Moft of the gentlemen are graziers; and it 1s not an uncom- 
mon thing for graziers here to rent farms from 5col. to 20001). 
2 year. ; ; : ' 

"The ſheep bred in this county and Lincolnſhire, which ad- 
joins to it, are, without compariſon, the largeſt, and bear not 


only the greatelt weight of fleſh on their bones, but allo the 


reateſt flecces of wool on their backs of any ſheep in England ; 
and hence it is, that theſe counties become vaſt magazines of 
wool for the reſt of the nation: nor is the woot lels fine becauſe 
of the gicat quantity; but as it is the longeſt {taple, as the clo- 
thiers call it, ſo it is the fineſt wool in the land, ſome few 

jaces excepted; ſuch as Leominiter in Herefordſhire, the South- 
Borns in Suſſex, &c. where the quantity is ſmall and inſignifi- 
cant, compared to this part of the country; for the ſheep-breed- 
ing country reaches from the river Anker, on the horder of War- 
wickthire, to the Humber, at the lartheſt end of Lincolnſhire, 
which is near 100 miles in ae Jak and trom the banks of Trent, 
in Lincolnſhire and [.eiceſteri ure, to the banks of Ouſle, border- 
ing on Bucks, Bedford, Cambridge, and Huntingdon {hires, 
above ſixty miles in breadth. 

Theſe are the furids of ſeep which furnith the city of Lon- 
don and other parts of England, with their large mutton, in ſuch 
wodigious quantitics. | ron 

The horſes bred here are the largeſt in England, being gene- 
rally the great black coach and dray hortes ; of which o great a 
number are continually ſent up to London, that one would think 


fo little a ſpot as this of Leiceſterſhire could not produce fo | 


y 


many. But the adjoining counties of Northampton and Bed- 
ford have of late come into the fame buſingſs. The. chief ſup- 
ply, however, is from this county, from whence the other coun- 
tics rather buy them, and feed them up as jockies and chapmen, 
thin breed them. 
The chief rivers that water this county, are the following, 
diz. 85 | | 
The Soar, or Soure 'The Welland 

The Swiit The Wreke 

The Avon The Anker. | 
"The Soar, or Soure, anciently called the Leir, riſes about the 


midway between Hinckworth and Lutterworth ; and paſſing by 


Leiceſter and Loughborough, fails into the Trent on the edge of 
Derbvihire. | 


The Swift riſes in this county, and, paſſing by Lutterworth, 


ſoon leaves it, and flows into Warveickihire. 


The Avon rifes in Northamptonſhire, and only waters the 


Such-Weſt edge of the county. | 

The Welland riſes near Harborough in this county, paſſes by 
that town, and continuing-its courſe. from Welt to Ealt, divides 
Leiceſterſhire from Northamprtonthire, enters Rutlandthire, and 
flowing through that county, runs acrols the South part of 
Lincolnſhire, and then empucth itſelf into a bay of the German 
Occan called the Wah. | | 

The Wrcke riſes in the Eaſtern part of the county, and 


paſſing by Melton-Mowbravy, falls into the Soar above Mount- 


Sorrel. 

The Anker rif-s near the fonr-e of the Sar, and running 
North-Weſt, and dieiding Leiceiterſhire from Warwickthire, 
falls into the Avon. | 

Beds theſe there arc à great number of ſmall rivulets and 


? p 13 I 5 3 } "4? 
Drooks, all of which produce abundance of excellent fith ; and 


n the river goar are frequently caught ime falmon, which come 
mo hat river trom the Trent. | | 

With respect to the inhabitants of this county, they are in 
thor manners confiſtent with their different ſituations in lite: 
1ſe who follow huſbandry and agriculture being plain and 
imple, and tuch as arc employed in the different manufactures 
ang nandicratts hone't and induſtrious. But there are many of 
te principal traders in the county-town, and other places, who 
are as pul. thed in their manners and converſation, as any in Eng- 


L}3#3 = 
ite. 


Ax ACCOUNT OF.CURIOUS PLANTS TO BE FOUND IN D1F- 
| FERENT PARTS OF THIS COUNTY. 


The narrow and ſerrated leaved Sea-Orache, Atriplex angufti- 
21 5 * Ne PF +24 4 * p 4 1 . 
Ter nf, ͤ ,⏑ñw, er. Found on the banks of the river 
doure. 


3 3 7. oY 2 i "= 8 FE 
Periwinkle, Clematis Dafphn:iies minar, F. B. Found in the 
nedges and buſhes near Bilſden. 

r f ' - 

Miller C \ prus-Graſe, Cy ris gramen, x B. Found by 
the tide of the river Wreke. 

1 1 1 % — * — * — _ 9 — : a 5 
> Engliſh Cow Sda-Aicath, Erica maritima Anglica ſr ip:naz 

art. _ Found on tandy banks ncar the river Sence, and other 
* 08 this COUnty, 

: % Wy 8 5 . 1 -f 27 — 20 a> 4 —_ ; 
N Narrow cant q * ud. $ EN 1 , T blaſts angufſe!fitium, 7 B. 
Found in Many places Of this COUNTY, ON 


Spear-Mint, with a rigged leaf and ſtrong ſcent, Mentha an- 


* 4 2 
4.ë. 1 74 755 *F 7 99 : 24041772 „ > 8 * p 
2 8 1 1 « % wer * 4 a, = 145% %%, e SraUttire. Found 
near the river Ithüre. 
* . . . - ” 
WW BY Þ 7 + ” N L 14 1 * * A * . * . 
_— — x x . v\} 1 8 7 727 ö 
elCI-.NI{NCWHAA or }:1C 11 25 tar Aquatic genus Nr. 


r 
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Fas * #1 Mer. , 7 5. 1 und R110 Dy the {idc 01 the river 


Horſe-Mint, or round-leaved Wild-Mint, Mentaftrum, ſex 
mentha ſylveſtris rotundiore folio, C. B. Found not far from 
Lutterworth, 

The greateſt Marſh-Tree Sow-Thiſtle, Sorchus arboreſcens 
alter, Ger. Found by the ſide of the river Soure. 

Square-Eared Creſted-Graſs, Gramen ariflatum quadraturm. 
Found among corn near Leiceſter. 

Mountain Oat-Graſs, with a ſingle ſpike and reflected awns, 
Gramen avenaceum montanum, a ſimplici, ariſtis recurvis. 
Found in the fields near Melton-Mowbray. 

Common Thorow-Wax, Perfaliuta vulgaris, Ger. Found 
among corn near Mount-Sorrel. | 

Wood-Sorrel, Lujula vulgaris, F. B. Found in the woods in 
this county. 

White-flowered Baſtard-Hellebore, Elleborine minor, flare albo, 
Park. Found near Loughborough. 

Penny-Royal, Pulcgium vulgare, F. B. Found in the great- 
eſt plenty on the borders of ſprings, and other watery places in 
this county. | 

Calamint, Calamentha wlcaris, fire magns, F. B. Found in 
ſeveral parts by the road-tide, in dry places, under hedges, eſpe- 
cially near Leiceſter. | 

Homwlwnnd, AMarrhubium aibum wilgare, C. B. Found near 
Kegworth. 


Hedge-Muſtard, Len ſinum vulgare, F. B. Found in plenty by 


the way-fides, near Biltden. 

Purging-Flax, Liu pratenſe flaribus exiguis, C. B. Found 
on the upland pattures near Mount-Sorrel. 

Pimpernel, Anaguli; mas, Ger. Pound frequently in corn- 
fields near Mcelton- Mowbray. | 

Ground-Pine, Chamepitys odira litea, Ger. Found on the 
hills near Mount-Sorrel. 


A DescriyTive ACCOUNT OF THE CITIES, BOROUGHS, 


CORPORATIONS, Towxs, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE- 
MARKABLE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. 


From Atherſtone in VWarwickthire, we turned Eaſtward into 
Leceiterihire, to fee Bos wORTH-FLIELD, famous for the great 
battle which put an end to the reign of Richard III. and to the 


long and bloody contention between the two royal houſes of 


York and Lancaſter; which, as fame tells us, had coſt the lives 
of eleven princes, twenty-three earls nd dukes, 3000 noblemen, 
knights, and gentlemen, and 205,000 of the common people. 
We viewed the ſpot of ground where the battle was fought : and 
at the town they ſhewed us ſeveral pieces of Iwords, heads of 
launces, barbs of arrows, pieces of pole-axes, and ſuch-like in- 
{iruments of death, which they ſaid were found by the country- 
people in the ſeveral grounds near the place of battle, as they 


had occalion to dig, or trench, or plough the ground. 


Within three mules of the ſaid place is an ancient market-town, 
of the fame name, lying on an hill, in a very healthy and plea- 
lant air, and has a good free-ſchool, The ſoil all round it is 
{ruittul both for tillage and paſture, 


Hence we proceeded directly to LEICESTER, the principal 


town in this county, diſtant from London nincty-eight miles. 
Thus place 1s. of great antiquity, and acknowledged by all hiſto. 
tians to have been of conliderable repute when the Romans 
were inthis illand, in proof of which many bones of ſuch beaſts 
as they uted to ofter in ſacrifice have been dug up in it; and 
there are {til} the remains of a Roman temple, dedicated to Janus, 
conhtting of tour arched chambers, with ſeveral figures peculiar 
to that deity. Many other Roman antiquities have alſo been 
dilcovered in different parts of this town, particularly about a 


| century ago, when a great number of. coins, with ſeveral ſtatutes 
of the heathen deities, were dug up near the church of All 


Saints. 


Leiceſter was formerly very ſtrong and well fortified, being 
advanageoutly ſituated tor that purpoſe, the river covering ir 


 halt-way about , fo 1t was again fortified in the great civil war, 


and, being garrifuned by the parliament forces, was aſſaulted by 


the royalilts, who, after an obſtinate defence, took it ſword in 


hand, which occaſioned a terrible ſlaughter. 
They preferve here a remarkable relique of antiquity, being 


a piece of Moſaic work at the bottom of acellar; it is the ſtory 


of Acteon, and his being killed by his own hounds, wrought as 
a pavement , the ſtones arc only of two colours, white and 
brown, and very {mall. 

The remains ot Roman baths have alſo been diſcovered at 
different periods ; they were conſtructed of ſmall ſtones, and fo 
ſtrongly cemented with mortar, as to laſt for many ages. One 
of their catacombs, or burying-places, was likewite tound here, 
built of bricks and rag-itones, with niches where the urns had 
been depoſited ; but in what age it was erected is not certainly 
known, though mott probably toon after they came to Britain, 
becaute when Chriſtianfty became the ettabliſhed religion of the 
empire, the practice of burning dead bodies was totally aboliſh- 
ed, The remains of this antique repolitory are now known by 
the name of Od Jewry Wall. 

The Roman highway, called the Fofſe-Way, paſſed through 
this town, ard the traces of the Roman wall are itill diſcernible, 
with a deep ditch on the onde, according to the methods uſed 
by thoſe people, when they fortified ſuch places as appeared to 

Mm them 
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them of any importance. It is agreed by our antiquarians, that 
the ancient Roman town was 2599 fect in length, and about 
2000 in breadth, although its proper dimenſions cannot be catily 
traced at preſent ; there is not, however, the leaſt doubt but it 
was left in a moſt flouriſhing condition when tlic Romans aban- 
doned the iſland. 

This town ſuffered preatly from the Picts aud Scots, when 
they penetrated into the centre of the province, and {pread de- 
ſolation wherever they came, until they were re pelled by the 
Saxons, under the command of Hengiſt and Horla. 

During the heptarchy it was not ouly the ſeat of a bi (hop, but 
allo the reſidence of the Mercian kings: the biſnop's fear hav- 
ing been removed, and the heptarchy diflolved, it tell ro decay, 
and remained in a declining ſtate, till the beit ning of the tenth 
century, when the Saxon lady Edelfleda repaired it, and rebuilt 
the walls; after which it became one of the moſt flouriſhing and 
wealthy towns in the kingdom, as appcars irom doomſday- book. 
where it is mentioned as one of the roval Cemetnes, and at that 
time paid a great ſum annually into the excl: quer. 

From this time it continued under the prote, tion of its carls, till 
the reipn of Henry II. when that prince being on zn expedition 
to Ircland, Robert, car! of Eeicetter, ra! fa a he ion, and was 
defeated by Richard de Lacy, grand juifticiary of J. "gland, who 
belieged the town, and demolithed the » wal als. He alt» deftroyed 
great part of the caſtle, and oppreſſed the milcrab'e inhabitants 
in ſuch a manner, that many of them fled from the place, fo that 
it was again left in a ruinous ſtate, in which it remained ſeveral 
years, till it was repaired and beautified by the Plantagencts, carls 
and dukes of Lancaſter. 

Henry, duke of Loncaftcr, built and endowed an hoſpital 
without the South gate, Ti lick he placed a dean, twelve pre- 
bendaries, twelve vicars, and 189 poor inferior men and wo men, 
with ten able men and wom-n to help the others. This charity 
ſtill ſubſiſts, and ſeveral poor perfons are ſupported at the expence 
of the dutchy of Lancaſter. T he old hofpital was a low ſtructure 
covered with lead; and at ſome diſtance from the door was a 
kind of altar, where prayers were read every morning by one of 
the old men. The building, however, became ſo decayed as to 
be almoſt uninhabitable ; but this inconveinence was removed 
by the beneficence of his preſent majeſty, who gave a {um out 
of his privy-purſe for rebuilding it, which was done in 1776. 

But the principal ſtructure that engaged the attention of the 
curious in ancient times, was the itately abbey of St. Mary, of 
which great part remains to this day. It was built among pl: - 
Hant meadows, near the banks of the river, by Robert, eur! 
Leiceſter, in the reign of Henry I. and richly cndowed with ET 
and many privileges, being exempted from e pic opal juriſdiction, 
except to its own abbots, who fat as ſpiritual lords in parliament. 
Many great men preſided over it, and here that haughty ſtateſ- 
man, cardinal Wolley, ended his days, after he had fallen under 
the diſpleaſure of his royal maſter. It continued to flouriſh in 
great {plendour ul the dillolution of reli gig is houſes, when its 
revenues amounted to 10621, per annum. 

«}} bey 11004 18 now the propert) * of the dul. C of Devonfhire, and 
thc. remains of the r . g. W ich the fine gardens, are occupied 
by a pri vate ge ntleman. | 

The 
originally an cxtenſive and very ſtrong fortreſs. John duke of 
Lancaftcr, who held his court here, added to it twenty acres of 
ground, cncloſed It with a wall, and named it Novum Opus, 
whence it 15 ftill called Newark, a corruption of New Work. 
On a part of this ground are now ſome good houles, 
extra-parochial, as being, by an old grant from he crown, under 
caſtle-guard. The hall and kitchen of the caſtle are ſtill entire, 
and in the former are held the town and county courts, it being 
10 ſpacious and lofty, that thoſc who attend the niſi prius are not 

diſturbed by the buſineſs of the crown bar. One of the gateways 
by the caſtle has a fine arch, with a tower over it, where the 
county militia depoſit their arms. 

In the reign of Henry V. a parliament was held at Leiceſter, 
when the clergy had ſuch influence, that the) procured : in act to 
be paiſed for burning the heretics, v. hich was put in execution 
with preat ſeverity againſt the followers of Wickliffe, who were 
then very numerous. From that time it continucd to flouriſh, 
till the breakin ig out of the civil wars in the reign of Charlcs I. 
when the parliament placed a garriſon in it; but the king having 
Delicged it with a great army, took it by llorm en tlie Ziſt ot 
May 1645. He did not, however, keep it long, for being 
detc ated at the battle of Nat by, general Fairfax retwok it for 
the parliament. 

Leiceſter is at preſe nt in a very flouriſhing ſtate, by reaſon of 
the manufactory of ſtoc kings, which has ſo ae of late 
years, that it is now Carricd on to conſiderable advantape, and 
ou ys a great number of indulirious hands. The town is 
ncar a mile ſquare, the houſes in general well-built, and the 
. ſpacious; but the dirty u alls at the entran: "cs to it are 
rather dit gra eful: It has {1x parithes, though only hve churches, 

one of the old ones being ſome years ago taken down, and not 
{1nce rebiii) It. 1 here are allo leve ral Difſentins 18 mecting-houſes, 
among which arc 1wo belong! ng to the Methodiſts. I he largeſt 
of thete is a ſpacious building, formerly uſed for a play houſe. 
birt gi C1} conditionally 10 Mr. V elicy” Z people by the late Mr. 
Lewis of this place, 


lie manor where the 


caſtle was built bcfore the Norman conqueſt, and was 


which arc | 


— 
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The church of St. Margaret is a n»ble Gothic ſtrufure, 
with a loſty tower, in Which is a ring ot {ix good bells. I 1.7 
Richard III. who was ſlain at the battle vi "Boſworth in this 
county, was buricd here, and his ſtone coin was afterwards 
converted into a horſc-trough belonging 5 largeſt inn in 
this town. There are no very remarkable wonunments in the 
church itſelſ, but in the church- N Ha en lately erected 
large grave-itone to the men. ory of the te Mr. John Ireland, 
of Leicelter, which has attracted part cnluar attenuon, on account 
of the clegance of its workmanſhip. 

On a tomb-ſtone in the church ©! >. Martin is a very "ngular 
epitaph, the ſubſtance of which is, at one Mr. Joh 1 Heyr rick, 
who died on the 2d of April 1533, in the ſeventy-!ixth year of 
his ape, li, 100 with his wife fit, do years in one houte, and 
although they had often twenty in the family, yet, during the 
whole of that time, he never uricd one lingle. perſon. bs 2 
epit aph alſo informs us, _ 11's wife, who dicd in 1011, aged 
ninety-feven, had 143 peiluns of her own iſluc, including the 
third pencration., 

Here is an hoſpital bit and endowed in the re! ion of 
Herry VIII. by fir W Mic Wigiſton, an eminent merchant, ſor 
twelve poor men and as many women. 

and has a neat chapel, where divine ſervice is performed On 
Sanders and prayers read every morning and evening by a 
clergyman appointed for the purpoſe, agreeable to the will of 
the founder. It has alfo a library for the ule of the clergy and 
the ſcholars of the town. 

Here are likewiſe two charity-ſchools for children of both 
ſexes, who arc taught and clothed at the expence of the inha- 
bitants. 

"The croſs in the Tligh-Street is a moſt curious piece of Gothic 
architecture; and the market- place is ſpacious and well con- 
trived. They have allo a fine new town-houſe, and an clegant 
aſſembly-room, with many exceeding good buildings lately 
erected, Among thele is a "handſome infhrmary, which is ſup- 
Porte < by lubſcrivtion. 

The town received its charter of Incorporation from king 
John. It is under the government of a mayor, recorder, . 
bailiff, twenty-four aldermen, ſorty- ciglit common- council, 
town-clerk, with other proper officers ; and the freemen are 
exempted from paying toll at any of the markets or fairs in 
England. It has a good weekly market on Saturdays. 


Near Leiceſter is a ſpring c- alled New-found-pool, the water 


of which is eſteemed eſticacious in the cure of the ſcurvy. 


Half a mile Southward from Leiceſter, upon the cdge of the 


meadows, is a long ditch, called the Rawiikes (proba bly the 
Roman ſummer camp ſtationed at Leiceſter) on the banks of 


| which, according to tradition, Charles I. {tood to behold the 


ſtorming of the town. 


Elſton. 

South-Eaſt of Leiceſter lies BLLESDEN, a market-town of 
no note; and further ſtill South 15 HALLATOX, notcd tor Its 
overty, in the midſt of a rich ſoil. 

The Folle-way leads from hence through the North-Weſt 


That prince lay at the vicara . at 


part oi this county ; but entering Nottinghamſhire, it inclines 


North-Eaſt through the vale of Belvoir, or, as it is commonly 
called, of Bever, to Newark. In all this long tract we paſs 
through a rich and fertile country, having in our courſe North- 
Eaftward the noble river Trent, tor twenty miles together, in 
our view. 

But ſome miles North of Leiceſter the river Wicke, which 
comes from the North-Eaſt, and the Soar, which runs North- 
Weſt, form a kind of Y ; the Svar from Leiceſter, Southward, 
making the tail. In the courſe of our ſurvey laſt mentioned, we 
paſſed through Mou xT-SORREL and LOUGHBOROUGH, both 
market-towns, lying on the Folle, which runs nearly parallel 
with the Soar, and makes one fide of the Y. The firſt is fitu- 
ated under a great eminence, and has a good ſtone bridge over 
the Soar ; the other is a dirty, ill-built town, in rich meadows. 
The rectory is worth 6col. per annum, and belongs to Emanuel- 
College. It has a large church and a free-{chool, beſides a 
charity-{chool for c. iohty boys, and another for twenty _ 

MELTON- MowBRAY, diſtant from London 106 nules, is 2 
ſmall, ill-built town (four or five houſes excepted) but 3 
conliderable market for cattle. It is ſituated in a fertile foil, 
almoſt ſurrounded with a little river called the Lye, over which 
it has two good bridges: it has alſo a large handſome church 
with a ſquare tower, and exceeding well fitted up within. 
Burton-Lazars (once belonging to the knights of Jeruſalem) 
is an hamlet to this parifh, as are Syſonby, Freeby, and Welby. 
The paſtures all about are exceeding good, and the appearance 
pleaſing. 

In the month of February 1778, the following melancholy 
accident happened in this town. 'A company of comedians 
having fitted up a barn for the purpoſe of a theatre, and the 
play being that night beſpoke by a gentleman in the ne:ighbour- 
hood, the place was ſo crowded, that great numbers were 
l admittance ſor want of room: about the middle of the 
entertainment, a large beam, which had been put into the wall 
for the ſupport of the upper gallery, but not properly ſecured, 
gave Way, and one end drawing out of the wall, fell down 
upon the company below : a young lady, daughter to a gentle- 
man of the town, was ſtruck with the cad of the beam, 2 

14 


It is 2 ſtately edifice, | 
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had her leg and thigh broke, and many others were alſo much 
bruiſed and hurt. The town became inſtantly alarmed, and 
the inhabitants, ſuppoſing the place on fire, burſt open the 
door, and forcing themſelves forward, prevented the audience 


| from getting out. In this ſituation they continued a conſiderable 


time, but at length were relieved, ſome much wounded, and others 
with their clothes ſtripped off. ' | 

The only public foundation here is a free- ſchool, where young 

entlemen are qualified for the univerſity. It has a good library, 

and the maſter's ſalary is exceeding handſome. 

The weekly market, which is the moſt conſiderable for cattle 
of any in this part of England, is held on Tueſdays. 

In the neighbourhood of Mcelton-Mowbray are ſeveral ſmall 


villages, which in ancient days were diſtinguiſhed for containing 


religious ſoundations, but not the leaſt remains of any of thele 
arc now extant. 

WALTHAM ON THE WOULD is a town of great antiquity, 
but ſo much reduced at preſent, that it is ſcarce equal to ſome 
villages. It has an old Gothic church, and a charity-{chool ; 
but the houſes are mean ſtructures, and the ſtreets dirty and 
ill- paved. In the church are ſcveral ancient monuments be- 
longing to the family. of the Mowbrays ; but the inſcriptions 


on them are not legible. It has a weekly market on Thurſdays, 


and 1s diſtant from London 111 miles. 

To the North of Waltham, on the borders of Lincolnſhire, 
is Belvoir-Caltle, the fine feat of the ancient and noble family 
of the Manners, dukes of Rutland. It is ſituated on an artificial 
hill, but it is not known either by whom it was raiſed, or for 
what purpoſe, although many have imagined that it was a Roman 
ſtation, becauſe ſome of their coins, and other pieces of anti- 
quity, have been dug up near it. | | 


ſtrong caſtle here to overawe the neighbouring Saxons, which 


remained till the reign of Henry VI. when it was deftroyed by 


the lord Haſtings, during the wars between the houſes of York 
and Lancaſter. After that it lay in ruins fome years, till Thomas, 
carl of Rutland, rebuilt it; but it ſuffered again during the civil 


- wars in the laſt century, when it held out a conſiderable time 
ſor the king. | X 


It was afterwards again rebuilt, with fine plantations on the 
top of the hill, in which are many delightful walks, and the 
proſpect from it extends on the one fide to Nottingham-Caſtle, 


and on the other to the cathedral church of Lincoln. The 
furniture is extremely grand, and the gallery is adorned with 


many fine paintings done by ſome of the greateſt maſters in 


Italy; particularly a moſt curious one of Charles I. as he fat 


at his trial; and within ſight of the houſe is Wolſtrop-Church, 


now fallen to decay, although great part of the ſteeple is (till 


ſtanding. 


To the Weſt of this caſtle, on the borders of Nottingham- 
ſhire, is a pleaſant village called W1iLLOUGHBY-BROOKS, and 
ſuppoſed to be a place of great antiquity. On a hill near it is 
a tumulus, or funeral monument, bencath which, it is imagined, 
were depoſited the bones of ſome of the ancient Britons, who 
had been killed in fighting with the Belgians. It is called by 
the people Black ſield, becauſe the carth when dug up is of a 
blackiſh colour, which is the more remarkable, as that of the 
neighbouring ficlds is red. Many coins have becn dug up here 
at different periods, with other pieces of antiquity. 

Near Mount-Sorrel is a village called CosSINGTON, re— 


markable for having in it an ancient funeral monument, in the 
manner of thoſe made by the Britons before the arrival of the 
It is about 350 feet long, 220 broad, and about 40 


Romans. 


Icet high. It is not to be ſuppoſed that this monument was 


raiſed to the memory of a lingle perſon : it is more reaſonable 
to conjecture that it was made to perpetuate the memory of a2 


number who were flain in ſome battle fought between the an- 
cient inhabitants of the iſland and the Belgian Britons. The 
monument ſtands exactly North and South, and in the rainy 
ſeaſon is almoſt encompalſed with water. 

KEGWORTH is a poor mean town, not containing any thing 
that merits particular notice. 

ASHBY BE LA Zoch is x tolerable good town, and plea- 


fantly ſituated near the borders of Derbyſhire. It received its 
name from the Zouches, its ancient lords, to diſtinguiſh it from 


another Aſhby in this county, called Aſhby Folvile. The town 
conſiſts chiefly of one fine open {treet, in which are many good 
houſes, and in the middle is a neat ſtone croſs that has ſtood 
ſeveral ages. The church is a handſome ſtructure, and there 
is a free-ichoo] well endowed, with a handſome falary for the 
maſter, and a library for the ſcholars. At preſent the town is 
populous, having a conſiderable manufactory of ſtockings ; and 
there is a mecting in it for Proteſtant Diſſenters. 

zut what molt claims the attention of a traveller IS, its ancient 


hands it continued for many years. It afterwards became the 
property of lord Haſtings, who was beheaded for treaſonable 
Practices in the reign of Richard III. and from him it lincally 
deſcended to the earls of Huntingdon, in which noble family it 


now remains. 
In this caſtle king James I. was entertained ſeveral days, 

g which time he was ſerved at table by thirty poor knights, 
ed in ſcarlet gowns with gold chains. During the civil 


urin 
cloth 


Soon after the Norman conqueſt, one of the barons built a 


caſtle, which originally belonged to Alan de la Zouch, in whoſe 


wars in the rcign of Charles I. the king having placed a garriſon 
in it, the army of the parliament belieged it, and demoliſhed 
part of the building, from which time it has been ſuffered to fall 
to decay; though there are {til} remaining ſo many walls, and 
other parts of the ſtructure, as ſufficiently convey an idea of its 
ancient ſtrength and magnificence. | 

The weekly market here, which is plentifully ſupplied with 
all ſorts of neceſſary proviſtons, is held on Saturday; and the 
place is diſtant from London 114 miles. 

On the borders of Charnwood-Foreſt, a few miles from 
Ashby de la Zouch, is a ſmall village called CHEYLEV, where 
there was formerly a convent for friars hermits. Great part of 
the walls, adorned with curious carvings, are {till ſtanding, and 
at one end is a lofty tower, ſuppoſed to have belonged to the 
church of the convent. 

BoSwoRTH, or as it is ſometimes called, MaRKET-Bos- 
WORTH, is a {mall town, but pleaſantly ſituated in one of the 
moit fertile ſpots in the kingdom, and ſurrounded with delight- 
ful gardens. It has an excecding good free- ſchool, founded by 
ir Wolſtan Dixey, whoſe father, tir Thomas Dixey, was Jord- 
mayor of London; but there are not any other public ſtructures 
that merit particular deſcription. The weekly market is on 
Wedneſday, and the town is 105 miles diſtant from London. 

When Richard III. marched at the head of his army to meet 
the carl of Richmond, he laid at the Blue-Boar- Inn in Leiceſter, 


two or three nights previous to his marching to Boſworth- 


Fieid, where his fate was determined in a deſperate and deciſive 
battle, in which he was lain. e 

At the Blue-Boar-Inn a bedſtead which he had brought with 
him was ſet up for him to lay. on, and remained there when he 
marched to the field of battle. 


Aſter his death, no perſon ever came to demand this bedſtead, 


which was very large, ſtrong, and heavy: it therefore became 
contide red as 2 fixture belonging to the inn, and was transferred 
accordingly frem landlord to landlord, with the leale of the 
houle. | | 


Aſter many perſons tad occupied the inn, without any great 


notice being taken of the bedſtcad, it came into the polictiion 


of a very indultrious couple, and the room in which the bedſtead 
was fixed they appropriated to their own ule. 

The good woman being one day very buſy in cleaning this 
chamber, by accident ſtruck the broom with contiderable force 
againſt the bedſtead, and was iminediately ſurpriſed by hearing 
money jingle on the ground. Looking under the bed the found 
ſeveral broad pieces of gold, which increaſing her ſurpriſe, 
the called her huſband, and acquainted him with the whole 
affair. 5 N | 

The man was as much amazed as his wife, and both being 
very curious to unravel this myſlerious affair, and diſcover tome 
more. coin, if poſſible, they immediately ſtripped the bed-cluthes 
from off the beditead ; then ſearching narrowly, they perceived 
a kind of door, which the ſtroke of the broom had juſt forced 
open; on which they opened it quite, where, to their great joy, 
many other pieces tumbled out. | | 

They now found that what they had taken to be ſolid wood, 
was hollow within, the whole cavity being filled with broad 
pieces of gold. They immediately ſecured their treaſure, which 
amounted to a very great ſum. The pieces were all very freth, 
and of the coin of Richard III. They, however, imprudently 
made the affair public, through an avaricious deſign of dit- 


poſing of the pieces for conſiderably more than their intrinſic 


value. h | 

The rumour of this affair brought many of the nobility and 
gentry to the inn. Thus the cuſtom was not only greatly 
increaſed, but ten guineas were frequently given for a ſingle 
picce, by thoſe who made their opulence ſubſervient to their 
curiotity, and were happy to wear a piece of antiquity as a 
pocket-picce, at any rate or any price. 

'Thus the inn-keeper grew extremely rich, but being of an 
avaricious temper, he would not quit his inn, or facritice his 
intereſt to his caſe. His opulence, however, gave him import- 
ance, ſo that he was deemed one of the moſt conſiderable men 
in the town of Leiceſter, and was once elected mayor. At 
length he died, and left the immenſc wealth, concerning which 
he Fad been ſo many years ſolicitous, to his wife, whoſe diſpo- 
ſition being ſimilar to her huſband's, ſhe likewiſe kept on the 
inn, though ſhe was near ſeventy years of age. 

At length the imagination of her immenſe riches proved a 
temptation to accompliſh her deſtruction, and induced four 
wicked wretches to lay a {cheme, not only to rob, but to murder 
her likewiſe, in order to prevent a diſcovery. 

Among the four who had conſpired to deſtroy her, were a 
maid-ſervant who had lived with her for many years, and her 
waiter, who had agreed, after the accompliſhment of their vil- 
lany, to retire to ſome diſtant part of the kingdom to be married, 
and live at caſe upon their ill-got treaſure. 

On the fatal night appointed, they, with their vile aſſociates, 
two indigent townſmen, perpetrated the horrid deed, by cutting 
the old woman's throat from ear to car. The bloody act was 
performed by her maid-ſervant, to whom ſhe had been remark- 
ably kind; and, indeed, at her death, which could not have been 
very far off, according to the common courſe of nature, the 
intended to bequeath her a conliderable legacy. Thus, by having 
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a little patience, ſhe would have been poſſeſſed, without guilt, 
of more than what came to her ſhare by imbruing her hands in 
the blood of her innocent miſtreſs. 

They were, however, all greatly baulked in their expecta- 
tions ; for the old lady had but a little before put out her money 
to uſe. ſo that they found but a trifle in the houſe, in proportion 
to what they had entertained the molt ſanguine hopes of poſſeſſing 
themſelves of. They took, however, what money they could 
find, and packing up plate, linen, wearivg-apparel, and the 
moſt valuable moveables, they put all into a cart, which they 
had got in waiting for the purpoſe, and drove away, in the 
middle of the night, leaving all the houſe faſt, except a back door. 

In the morning the people of the town were amazed that the 
inn was not open at the uſual time. When noon arrived, the 
inn ſtill -ontinued ſhut, as if it was the dead of night, and many 
travelle:s were at the fame time waiting about the door for 
entertainment for themſelves and cattle. This raiſed many ſuſ- 
picions, but at length ſeveral of the neighbours applied to the 

mayor of Leiceſter, and informed him ot their conjectures. 

The mayor, with ſeveral proper officers, repaired to the place; 
and finding the back door open, they entered, and ſoon diſcovered 
that the people's ſurmiſes were but too true, when they per- 
ceived the houſe was ſtripped, and the hoſteſs barbarouſly mur- 
dered. A hue and cry was immediately raiſed, and the aſſaſſins 
were ſo hotly purſued, that they were all apprehended the fame 
evening, and brought back to Leiceſter town, together with all 
the property they had ſtolen. | 

They were lodged in the jail till the-afſizes, when they were 


all condemned, the three men to be hanged, and the woman to | 


be burnt. Their ſentence was executed accordingly, and they 
died unlamented by any. 5 | 

The inn remained ſome time empty, but being again re- 
occupied, it became, and ſtill remains, one of the reateſt 
and beſt inns in Leiceſter. The bedſtead is not to be , Boy It 
having been deſtroyed entirely in the beginning of the preſent 
century. 

HiSCK&EY is pleaſantly ſituated on a riſing ground, near the 
Roman highway, called Watling-Street, which runs along this 
part of the county into Warwickſhire. The town is well 
inhabited, there being a conſiderable trade carried on in making 
ſtockings, by which many hands are conſtantly employed, and 
conſiderable ſums of money brought to the place. The church 
is a handſome Gothic itructure, with a lofty tower and ſpire, 
in the former of which is a good ring of bells. Near the 
church are the remains of an ancient caſtle (conſiſting of ram- 

arts and ditches) ſuppoſed to have been built by Hugh 
Bicod, the firit ear! of Norfolk, ſoon after the conqueſt. -'T here 
was alſo a ſmall convent for Benedictine nuns, founded in the 
reign of Henry II. but it has been long fince totally demoliſhed. 
During the laſt century, the aſſizes of the county were ſometimes 
held here, but as the place gradually decayed, they were diſ- 
continued, The weekly market 1s on Monday, and the town 
is diſtant from London 102 miles. | 


About three miles North-Weſt of Hinckley is a village called 
HicHaM, remarkable for the great antiquities difcovered there 


in the year 1657, As a labourer was digging, he ſtruck againſt 
a flat ſtone, on the removal of which he found 250 pieces of 
ſilver coin of Henry III. each weighing about threepence. 


In des ng further he diſcovered two gold rings, one with an 


agate, and the other with a ruby ; as alſo a filver ring, on 
which were inſcribed Arabic characters to the following import: 
* Magnify him by Mahomet ; turn from him each hand that 
may hurt him.” Some pieces of Roman coin of the emperor 
Trajan were alſo found under the ſtone, which has induced 

* of our antiquarians io believe, that it was the baſe of an 
altar dedicated to Trajan, according to the cuſtom of the Romans, 
who, under the foundations of their buildings and monuments, 


„ 


— 


- what kind ſocver. 


_ to be erected, in prateful as well as perpetual remem- 
rance of peace at laſt reſtored by her majeſty queen Anne, 
in the year of our Lord M. DCC. XII.“ 


The ſecond inſcription may be rendered thus: 


« If, traveiler, you ſearch for the footſteps of the ancient 
Romans, here you may bchold them. For here their moſt 
celebrated ways, croſſing one another, extend to the utmoſt 
boundaries of Britain : here the Vennones kept their quar- 
ters; and, at the diſtance of one mile from hence, Claudius, 
a certain commander of a cohort, ſeems to have had a camp 
toward the ſtreet, and toward the Folle, a tomb.” 


LorTERWOoRTH, diſtant from London eighty-ſeven miles, 
is famous for being the living of John Wickliffe, the firſt 
preacher of the reformation in England, whoſe diſciples were 
called Lollards. | 

The church was not long ago beautified, and paved with a 
coſtly pavement of chequered ſtone ; the pews are new, and 
every thing, both in the church and chancel, of thick oak planks, 
except the pulpit, which is preſerved on account of its being 
Wickliffe's. | 

Here was formerly an hoſpital founded in the reign of king 
John, but there is not a ſingle remnant of it now to be ſeen. 
The weekly market here is on Thurſdays. | 

In the neighbourhood of Lutterworth is a petrifving ſpring, 
the water of which is exceeding cold, and fo ſtrongly impreg- 
nated with petrifying qualities, that, in a very little time, it is 
ſaid to convert wood and ſeveral other ſubſtances into ſtone. 
 MaRkeT-HanzoOROUGH (formerly called HaverBurGH) 
IS fituated on the banks of the river Welland, near the borders 
of Northamptonſhire. It conſiſts of one large «pen ſtreet, with 
leveral ſmaller ones; and being a great thoronghfare on the road 
to Derby, Nottingham, and other towns, it has may od inns 
for the accommodation of travellers, The cherel. is a large 
venerable- Gothic ſtructure, and her t,wn-hall, with an 
exceeding good market-houſe. e town, however, although 
in a very flourithing ſtate, has neither fields, meadows, or any 
lands whatever belonging to it, which gave riſe to a proverb 


| uſed in former times, “ That a gooſe would eat up all the graſs 


in Harborough.“ The weekly market is on Tuciday, and the 


town is diſtant from London eighty-three miles. 


To the South of Market-Harborough is a village called 
Nt VILL-HoLT, where there is a remarkable mineral ſpring. 
The water is exceeding clear, and has a ityptic, bitter, ſweetil 
and ſub- acid taſte, le wing the mouth ſomewhat dry. It will 
cure external freſh wounds, and all ſorts of ulcers, and is 
excellent for the cyes. When uſed inwardly, as an alterative, 
an ounce or two may be taken five or tix t:mes a day, or four 
ounces night and morning; but when deſigned as a purge, it 
mutt be taken from one pint to three. It is excellent in bloated, 
droplical conſtitutions; and has no parallel in all ſorts of 
hemorrhages, as well as in all great and natural ſecretions, of 
It is very ſucceſsful in hidden cancers, as 
well as ſcrophulous inflammations of the eyes of many years 
ſtanding. It alſo cures all defects in the ſkin, and has had ſur- 
priſing ſucceſs againſt rheumatiſms ; but it muſt not be drank in 
the increaſe and height of any internal inflammation. 


Bi0GRAPHICAL HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF LEICESTER. 


The Rev. WIIIIAu WRIsTrOox, A. M. was born at a 
village in this county, in 1667, and inſtructed at a private 
ſchool, from whence he removed to Clare-Hall, in the univerſity 
of Cambridge, and applied himſelf with great induſtry to the 
ſtudy of mathematics, and the Carteſian ſyſtem of philoſophy. 


1 


laid ſome of the coins of the reigning emperor. The other 
antiquities, namely, the Engliſh coins and rings, were ſuppoſed 
to have belonged to ſome Jew, who might have hid them to 
prevent being plundered and murdered by the licentious multi- 
tude, at the time thoſe people were banithed the Kingdom by 
Edward I. 

Near where the two Roman highways croſs, is a village 
anciently called Beronis, but now Hicn-Cgoss, where manv 
antiquities have been diſcovered at different periods, ſuch as 
coins, the remains of walls, baths, and pavements ; and before 
the door of a public-houſe in the village was an ancient funeral 
monument, in which ſome labourers diſcovered the body of a 
man. "The late earl of Denbigh, whoſe ſeat is near this place, 


He ſoon found that Des Cartes's ſyſtem was rather beautiful 
than ſolid, and therefore he embraced the philoſophy of fir Iſaac 
Newton, who appointed him his deputy in the mathematical 
chair. He publiſhed a ſyſtem or theory of the earth on 
the Newtonian principles, and entering into orders, was 
preſented by the biſhop of Norwich to a valuable living in 
Suffolk : having ſucceeded fir Iſaac Newton as profeſſor of 
mathematics, he publithed his chronology of the Old Teſtament ; 
but it is full of faults, by reaſon of his too ſtrong attachment 
to the ſeptuagint, in oppoſition to the Hebrew. 

In 1707 his rent abilities recommended him to the directors 
of Mr. Boyle's lectures, who appointed him to preach the ſer- 
mons for that year, and they gave great ſatisfaction to all who 
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with the gentlemen in the neighbourhood, erected a croſs here 
(which gave the preſent name to the place) from a good deſign; 
but through the deceit of the architect, it was made of a moul- 
2 ſtone, and is therefore greatly decayed, The upper part 
conſiſts of four Doric columns, alluding to the four roads, with a 
gilded globe at the top upon a ſun- dial. Beneath are four Tuſcan 
pillars, which compoſe a fort of pedeſtal, between which, on 
two. ſides, are Latin inſcriptions. The firſt of them is thus 
tranſlated : 


«© The noblemen and gentry, ornaments of the neighbouring 
counties of Warwick and Leiceſter, at the inſtance of the 
right honourable Baſil, car! of Denbigh, have cauſed this 


4 


heard them; but having afterwards, in his lectures at Cambridge, 
denied the divinity of Chriſt, he was ſtript of all his employ- 
ments, and expelled the univerſity. he convocation alſo 
proſecuted him in the ſpiritual court, but no puniſhment 
was inflicted upon him, queen Anne having refuſed to confirm 
the ſentence. 

He was held in great eſteem by the late queen Caroline, lord 
chancellor King, Mr. Pope, Mr. Walpole, Mr. Addiſon, and 
many other eminent perſons, by whoſe bounty, and the ſale oi 
his works, he was enabled to procure a ſubſiſtence that com- 
penſated his loſs of being expelled the univerſity. 

In his latter years he became a member of an Anabaptiſt 
congregation, and died at a village in Rutlandſhire, in 175 
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The Rev. WILLIAM Cave, D. D. was born in this county 
in 1653, bis father being at that time rector of a {mall country 
pariſh. When he had acquired the rudiments of grammar- 
learning, he was ſent to St. John's-College, Cambridge, where 
he made great proficiency in his ſtudies, took his degrees, and 
entered into holy orders. His firſt preferment in the church 
was the living of Iilington, near London, but that being very 
ſmall in compariſon ot what it is at preſent, he was advanced 
to the valuable living of All-hallows, Thames-Strect, and pro- 
moted to a canonry of Windſor. Being thus ſettled in caſy 
independent circumitances, he devoted the whole: of his time, 
belides the neceſſary diſcharge of his miniiterial office, to the 
ſtudy of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and the fathers of the firit four 


countrymen who lived before him, and his learned writings 
foreigners. 
p D AE: 5, Jay > | > i 
bet in our language on the ſubject; but, like many others, too 
little read in this age. After a life ſpent in the ſervice of God, 
nd promoting the cnowledge of Chriſtianity, he died at Windſor 
in 1713. | | | | 
The Rev. WILLIAM BizviriDGE, D. D. and biſhop of 
St. Aſaph, was born at Barrow in Leicelterihire in 1638, where 
he received the firit principles of grainmatical learning. In 
6:2 he was entered of St. fohn's-C-oilege, Cambridge, where 
1053 : 8 b 
he applied himſelf fo clojely to his ſtadies, particularly the 


Oriental languages, that at eightcen „ars ot age he Wrote a 
treatiſe on the excellency of the Eaitern tongues, - e{pecially the 


Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, and Samaritan, Which has 


To » *{ „Hare — rhea! 2 * E 3%" Y {1.0% +) 5 fol 7 . 
al Vans been Conde red 25 the beit work extant on tnole IUDjECS. 
＋ * Rot ' 25 1 e 5 * * 17 . 
At the fame time ao he publithed a Syriac grammar. 
In 1650 he Dec ine 2 hyp tow a1 » 


| 11.1054 taok the degree of 
maſter ot arts, and foon afterwards leſt the nniv erſity. He was 
very much emed whittt at the univerſity for his early and 
unaffected piety, and the elctated notions Which he entertained 
of the importance of a guſpel-miniitry, and of divine revelaty, 

The 2d of January 1601, he Mas crda by Dr. 
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\ ned deacun 
Robert Sanderſon, bithop of Lincoln, in the pariſh church of 
St. Botoiph, Alderigate, and prieſt the 31ſt of that month by 
the {ame perion at the ſame place. He was ſoon after preſented 
to the vicarage of Ealiig in Middleſex, which he religned next 
year, on his being choſen rector of St. Peter's, Cornhill, by 
the lord-mayor and aldermen of London. Being placed in the 
centre of the metropolis, he applied himſelf to the diſcharge of 
the duties of his ſtation with the utmoſt zeal and aftiguity, con- 
ſiitent with the exalted character of a miniſter of the goſpel. 
He was very inſtructive in his difcourſes from the pulpit , and 
although compoſed with great exactneſs, yet they were ſuited to 
the meaneſt capacities; and his labours were crowned with ſuch 
ſucceſs, that he was juitly ſtyled the reſtorer of primitive piety, 
and a pattern for his brethren to copy after. In 1669 he com- 
menced doctor of divinity. | 

Biſhop Hinchman, his dioceſan, having attentively conſidered 
his great merit, preſented him to the prebendary of Chiſwick, 
in the cathedral church of St. Paul; aud his ſucceſſor, bithop 
Compton, appointed him archdeacon of Colcheſter. It was 
remarkable of Beveridge, that the higher he was advanced, the 
more conſcientious he was in the diſcharge of every part of his 
duty. A rare example for the clergy in all future times! In 
1691, when ſome of the biſhops were turned out for refuſing 
to take the oaths to king William, Dr. Beveridge declined 
accepting an offer made him ct the ſee of Bath and Wells, in 
the room of the pious biſhop Ken. Diſintereſtedneſs was always 
one part of Beveridge's character; nor would he accept of a 
bitho ric in the room of his worthy, though diſcarded friend. 

During the reign of king William he continued to diſcharge 
his duty with the tame zeal as before, and queen Anne promoted 
him to the biſhopric of St. Aſaph in 1704, which he enjoved 
tour years, and died in 1708. 

William Lilly, well known for practiſing aſtrology, was 
born in this county in 1692, and inſtructed in orammar-learning 
at the free-ſchool of Aſhby de la Zouch, from whence he 
removed to London, and became either a menial ſervant or 


1 2 oy 
clerk to one Mr, Wright, an eminent citizen, and maſter ot 


1 3 p ; AD 
Ne Salters company. He continued ſome years in that ſtation, 
when his maſter dying, he married his miltreſs, and became 
polleiled of her fortune, which amounted to 1000). 
5 Wie | | 8 . "£ YE * a 

Whether Lilly had cver applied himſelf to the ſtudy of aſtro- 
logy beſore uns time 1s not known, only that after his marriage, 
being in caſy circumitances, he mad 


. de it his favourite employ- 
ment, and was cCoOniulted by all ranks of people: ior ſuch 


e eee e al TO i . s p 
was the ignorance of the times, that neither the diQates of 


natural reaſon, nor the authority of divine revelation, could deter 
the people from running in crowds after a man, who, under the 
pretence of toretelling future events, aſſumed to himſelf that 
prerogative which belongs only to God. 

le even went ſo far as to deliver lectures on aſtrology, which 
were attended by great crowds of people; ſo that Lilly acquired 
conſiderable ſums of money. He was alſo made ule of for a 
political purpote, namely, to encourage the army under Oliver 
Cromwell by his predictions ; for which the parliament ſettled 
upon him 2 penſion of 109]. per annum. 

No. 15. 


-dehtigned by his 
learning by a private tutor; after Which he was ſent to finiih - 
When he entered 


Called the Ene! 


We are alſo told, that while king Charles I. was a priſoner 
in the Ille of Wight, he was fo weak as to ſend to conſult Lilly 
on the moſt proper means to be uſed in making his eſcape z bit 
what anſwer he returned the unfortunate king, 1s not certainly 
known. He ſet up an almanack, and having made ſome mention 
of the king of Sweden, that prince ſent him a gold chain and 
medal; a greater reward than fume others have received, wiſe 
works have been of benefit to thouſands. 

So far Lilly ſeems to have enjoyed a 
than commonly falls | 
dying, he married another widow 
with whom 


1 „ 
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ger Mare of proſperity 
to the lot of an aftrologer; and his wife 
within a feu months after, 
very confiderable fortune; for he 
loved widows and moncy: bur, like all thoſe of kis pr-teilions 
he could not te his own fortune, although he had often pre- 
tended to Know that of others. Having taid ſomething in his 
predictions, that feemed to threaten the deſtruction of the par- 
lament, he was committed to- priſon, fined in a conſiderable 
lum, and ſet in the ſtocks as an impottor. 

Nor did he eſcape the rage of the clergy, who continued to 
exclaim againſt hun in the pulpit; and he having pretended to 
ge judgment on ſtolen goods, accuted an innocent perion of 
theft, who brovght an action againſt him, and he was again 
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6 
he received 2 


Frum chat time he was. obliged to act with more caution, 


and content himtelf with the proſits of his almanack, on which 
he lived to a greut age; When he adopted one Coley, a taylor, 
tor his ſon, under the name of Merlin Junior, to whom he left 
the property of his alrzanack, after it had gone through no leſs 


; f - 4 * 1 5 * 1 „ * * 4 
than tirty=-lix WNPrew ons, He died of the pally in 1681. 


The Rev. Jos: en Harri, D. D. was the fon of a private 


gentleman, and burn in this county in 1574. He was early 


parents forthe church, and inſtructed in grammar- 


his ſtudies in Emanuel-College, Cambridge. 
into holy orders, he became chaplain to the earl of Doncaſter, 


amballador to France; and upon his return was a:lvanced to 
ſcveral valuable living, beiides the deancry of Worceſter, 

He acc nicd king James I. to Seatland in 1515, and 
reached at Edinburgh, and other places; and in 1618 he was 


ſent as one of the commimoners to the 1lynou of Dort, which 
met to conſider the nature and tendency ot-the « pintons advanced 
by Arminius, Epiſcopius, and Grotius; but the air of Holland 
not agreeing with his conſtitution, he was objiged to return to 
England before the aſſembiy broke up: yet not till he had pro- 
cured many marks of retpect from that learned body, who 
appointed him to preach before them in Latin. The States- 
General honoured him with a gold medal; and foon after his 
return to England he was appointed biſhop of Excter, and 
afterwards traullated to Norwich. 

At the commencement of the civil wars, Milton attacked the 
church of England, and Dr. Hall took up his pen in defence 
of the biſhops, and plcaded for the jure divins of epilcopacy, 
though with great moderation ; for he did not contend for any 
other {uperiority in the church than what was conſitent- with 
the principles of the fathers in the third and fourth century. 
When the king was beheaded, and the government overturned, 
he retired to a village near Norwich, where he ſpent the remain- 
der of his days, and died in 1650. 

He was certainly a man of great learning and piety; as a 
preacher, eloquent, moving, and perſuaſive, and the firit Englith 
divine who wrote with claſſical purity. He has been often 
| 8 2, for his cuntemplations 
Bible are ſo ſententious, - that it is 
impoſlible tor any one Who reads them with attention 
ever to forget them. 

Hen LATIN ER, biſhop of Worceſter, a celebrated martyr 
in the reign of queen Mary, was born in this county in the year 
1480. He received his cducation in Chriſt's-College, Cambridge, 
where he took. the degrec of bachelor of divinity, but it docs 
not appear that he ever 
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00K that of doctor. He was tor t6me 


years a moſt zcalous and violent papift ; but having applied 
himſelf to the {tudy cf the Scriptures, he became a convert to 
the Proteſtant religion, and preached. with great vehemence 
gainſt the crrors and zuperibitions of Popery. 

In 1529 he was prometed {by the intercit of Thomas Crom- 
well, aſterwards carl of - triexj to the rectory of Weſkinoton 


in Wutthirc; and in 1535 was raifed to the bithopric of 


Worceſter. In 1529: he reſigned his biſhopric, becauſe he 
would not ſt:bicribe to the ſix bloody articles; and lived a private 
lite till the accciiion of Edward VI. when he became a moſt 
zealous preacher in defence of the rcturmation, but rcfuled to 
reſume the epilcopai. dignity.” THis terawns preached before the 
king and the court were pruofs of that undaunted courage for 


Which he was lo july celebrated; for in them he did not heſitate 
to reprove the mit dignitied peer. 


In 1553, on the acceiflion of queen Mary, the Popiſh party 


marked him out for deiiruction, on account. of his having been 
lo inveterate -againit their principl He was - accordifigty 
ſcized and committed to the Tower, where te remained for 
ſome time. During his confinement here, he as quite cayn 
and compoſed, and indeed. tometimes- cheertut, of which the 


tollowing is an inſtance; a ſervant leaving bis apartment 
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*« that unleſs he took better care of him, he would certainly 
eſcape him.” Upon this meſſage, the lieutenant, with ſome 
diſcompoſure in his countenance, came to Mr. Latimer, and 
deſired an explanation of what he ſaid to his ſervant : «© Why 
you expect, I ſuppoſe, fir, replied Latimer, that I ſhall be 
burned : but if you do not allow ” a little fie this froſty weather, 
I can tell you I ſhall firſt be ſtarved.” 

At length he was brought to trial on an accuſation of hereſ 
and being found guilty, was condemned to the flames. He 
ſuffered at Oxford on the 10th of September 1555, in the 
eightieth year of his age, and ſubmitted to his fate with that 
compoſure and firmneſs of mind that could only ariſe from a 
ſound faith and good conſcience. 

Lady JAN f DupLey (commonly called lady JANE GRA) 
was born at Broadgate in this county in the year 1537. She 
was the eldeſt daughter of Henry Graz 1arquis of Dorſet, and 
of the lady F ronces randon, eldeſt er of Charles ne e 
duke of Suffolk, by Marv, queen dow ager of France, youngeſt 
daughter of Henry ade and ſiſter 10 Henry VIII. Being 


a young lady ot a ae ing genius, great pains were taken to 


give her a g 50d on ucation, and whilit very voung ſhe acquired 


the knowledge both of the learned and modern Hang guages; to 
all which the joined an unaffecled picty, and the greatelt fervet- 
reſs of temp r. Her ncar alliance with the blood royal infpired 
Dudley, duke of No thumbe rland (to whoſe fourth fon, the I: ro 
Guildtord Dudley, i ſhe wis married) with the ambitious though 
of raifing ! cr to the throne 3, à ſcheme which proved the ruin of 
her, a! 7 all that were concerned in it. The duke, in order to 
ont his project, p; revalled on king Edward VI. whoſe 
health was in a very declining ſtate, to appon t the lady Jane 
his keircts 200 ſucce on r; and accord! ngly, on the death vi that 
prince, which happened on the 6th of Jul ly. 1552, the lady Jane, 
thang}: une N 122 ot her own inclination, was proclaimed quecn 
of England with the uſual ſelemm ty. Her reign, - h. 
was of ſhort: contimiarce; for the pri: inceſs Mary: eldeſt daughter 
to Henry VIII. having raiſed an army in fp; ort of her own 
title, and that of her filter Elizabeth, obtained ae crown: on 
which Nottimm. Warten was ſelzed, and ſent to Tower; 
and was Hon atter tried, condemned, an: I exzented. 8 ntence 


of death was at the lame time Failed on qucen Jane, as allo 


Wever, 


— . 


upon her buſband and father, the r t "at m had bee 
created duke of Suffolk. The duke, howe ver, Was . 


and fer at überty; and the execution of the eee apa! ft 

ane and her © Wi | was, for the pretent, luſpended; and 
it, pertiaps, at. lalt, have been entirely ien had it net 
been for the inprudence of her father, who unwa: ly engaged 
in W yatt's _ N. Fl this freſh cr: me he w: as again lied 
and tried, and being found gu 2 was immediately N Iced ; 


and it was allo ret: Fed that the | ady Jane 12 and her hulband ſhould ' 


bot! 1 dic. 


February the 12th, 1554, the day appointed for their. execu- 
tion, the lord | ldd, her huſhand, requeſted that the would 
admit him tice her; but ſhe refuſed to comply with! his requeſt, 
and ſent him word, that the tenderneſs of a P: rt 17 Une rVIEW 
would, fhe. ſeared, too much affect their [P!71 its, and See 
them-urable to mect their approa- hing fate with that mag 
nimity which befnted their condition. 1 he wictched 7 5 q 


acquic ſccd, and from the window of her priſon ſhe beheld him 
carried to c „ecutie n, and from the tame window ſhe ſaw. his 
head and body brought back in a cart. It had been propofcd 
to execute them both 109 he brit the council fearing that the 
compatilion ot the | copic tor their youth, beauty; in noccnce, an 
noble birth, might excite ſome: dar gerdus commotion, thought 
proper to alter their re ſolution, and pave orders that the ihould 
ſuffer on a {catld within the RY She was accordingly 
led forth from lier apartment to the block, where the adretied 
the ſpectators in Werds to the following: effect: “ That the 
came thither for an example to-polteritv, that innocence cannot 
be any 3 ion againit greatneſs, and that ſhe was to die, 
not for Alpiriung to a crown, but tor refuling one when it Was 
offered her. She thewed great conſtancy and picty to the 
moment, and teſtified an immoncable adherence to the Pro- 
eſtant faith , after which, ſubmitting her neck to the itroke 
of the exccutioner, her head was ſevered from hier body. IT hus 
fell this amiable, but unfertunate lady, before the had attained 
the ſeventecnth' year or her age. 

GEORGE VILLIERS, brit duke of Buckingham of that 
family, and the great favourite of two fuccceding monarchs, 


was born in this county, on the 28th of Auguſt 1592. In his 
vouth he rec aved 2 liberal education, and was Pa articularly in- 
ructed in dancing, fencing, and other polite accompl: hments. 
Having travelled into France for. further improvement in theſe 

gente cel exerd W 0 he returned at the age of twenty-one to his 
native country, when, by the beauty of his pe erſon, and the 


: mene of his addreſs, tic 10 011 art 3 the notice oft his 


majeſty king e Ja mes I. who was apt to be {truck with ſuperficial 
endowmer 


His hrit place at court was that of cup-bearer to the king ; 
from Dy wk. he role, by a QUIL k and rap! id progrels, 10 * 


gentleman oi the bed-chamber, malter of the horſe, knight of 


the g garter, baron of Whaddon, viſcount Villiers, carl and mar- 
quis of Buckingham, lord hig h admiral of England, chief-juitice 
in Eyre, malter of the Ring's-Bench, ſteward of Weſt n en 
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conſtable of Windſor-Caſtle, cart of Coventry, and, laſt of all, 
duke of Buckingham. 

He accompanied prince Charles to Spain in 1623, in order 
to make up the long- depending match between him and the 
Infanta of- that kingdom. On the death of king James, and 
the acceſſion of king Charles, he continued to enjoy the lame 
degree of favour with the fon which he had ſo long polletſed 
under the father. His ſpirit and his ambition were r to his 
high fortune; for being ſent to Paris, in order to conduct to 
England the princeſs Henrietta Maria, the king's intended 
conſort, he had the preſumption to make ö bis addreſſes to the 
queen dowager of France; and being thwarted in his views, 
engaged his foveretgn, by way of revenge, in a war with that 
kingdom. But he lived not to ſee the ilue of it; for having 
now become unierfally odious to the people, he was fu ddenly 
cut off by the hands of an allaſlin; the particulars of which are 
as follow . 

Rochelle in France having been for ſome time beſieged by the 
French, the earl of Denbigh was di {patched with a fleet to the 
relief of that place; but neglecting to attack the French fleet, 
had returned with d:thoneur. In order to wipe out this Rain, 
the diike of BucKinghgm relolved to take the command upon 
himſelf, and accordingly. repaired to Portſmouth, where the 
Peet and forces were rendezuonl d; but before he could ſet out 
on liis expedition, he was mure tered. The aſſaſlin who com- 
mitted the horrid deed was: one Fob in e a gen! leman by 
birth, who had been a licutenant of tantry, and diſappointe 4 
in his expectation of a c aptain's commiliion, Which Buckingham 


had prom Ted him, but had beſtgwed upon in er. This man 


was a far in religion, and his 3 icemed to c-operate 
ith his enthuſiaſm. The duke u. valking with fir 1 homas 
Fryar through an entry in the hade where he lodged that 1-4 
from- one apartment to ang her, when Felton, who by ſome 


means or other had got admittance into the houſe, coming 
behind him, ſtabbed rare with a AAS which he left ſticking 
in the wound, The duke un mcdiately exclaĩimed, The villain 
hath killed me!“ and, pulling out the knife, & ph CO vn, 
and expired on the for. The alfathn, Initzad of exdcavouring 
to make his efca; xe, ſeemed to rejoice in his c rune, and 1 imme 
diately ſun rrendercd himſelf to jultice. Thus fell, in the flower 
ot lite, being only thirty-ſix years of age, Gco orge Villiers, duke 
of Buck! ngham, whoſe rife was ſudden, his Promotion is rapid, 
and his end unt imcly. The chief misfortunes which attended 
this great man Procec cded from jealouſy in others, who thought 
the exteniie power he enjoyed dangerous to the rights of a tree 
people. He was of a noble and generous ; diſpoſition, and ſeldom 
{indied to conceal his reſentments. His courage was great, but 
it ſometimes carried him to impolitic lengths; for if he had a 
little yielded to the times, and withdrawn from thoſe [torms lie 
could neither prevent nor allay, he might, perhaps, have found 
2 milder fate than that which betcll him on the 2 23d of Augult, 
in the year 1628. 

Clarendon, after giving an account ef this great favourite, 
remarks, that there were ſeveral prophecies and predictions 
ſcattered about concerning the duke's death. He allo adcs a 
very {1ngular ſtory, wa! ich, tor the entertainment of dur readers, 
WE ha I relate in his own words: 

There was, ſays he, an officer in the king's wardrobe in 
W indſor-Caftl, of 2 good reputation for honelty and di{cretion, 
and then about the age of: fitty years or more. TI lis man had 
been bred in his youth in a f. hoot 1 in the pariſh where fir George 
\ iiliers; the-father of the duke, had lived, and kad been much 
cheriſhed and obliged in 0 ſcaſem of his age by the faid 
ſir George, whom aſterw ards he never ſaw. About fix months 
before the miſerable. end of the duke of Buckingham, about 
midnight, this man, being in lis bed at Win dior, where his 
office was, and in very good he aith, there appeared to him, on 
the ſide of his bed, a man of very venerable alpect, who, fixing 


his eves upon him, aſked him if he kneu him: the poor man, 
half dead with fear and apprehenhon, be! Ng aſked the ſecond 
time whether he ren Jenner him and! having in that time called 


to his memory {ir George Villiers, and the c! Wanner he uſcd to 
wear, anſwered, that he thought him to be that perſon. He 
replied, that he was in the right, that he was ay fame, and that 
hee expected a {cervice from him; which was, that he ſhould go 
from im to his fon, the duke of Br Ren ngha im, ard tell him, 
that if he did not do ſomething to ingratiate himſelf with the 
people, or at lealt to abate the extr eme ae e they had againtt 
him, he would be ſuffered to Ive but a ſhort time. After this 
diſcourſe he di! lap] wared, and the poor man lept very well Qt! 
the morning, when he believed all chis to be a Cream, and con- 
ſidered it no otherwile. 

6 Next night, or ſhortly after, the ſame perion appeared to 
him again in the ſame place, and about the ſame time of the 
night, "with an aſpect a little more ſevere than dene and 
aſking him whether he had done as he required him, and per. 
cetwing he had not, he gave him very ſevere reprehenſions, aud 
told him he expected more compliance from h m; and | that * 
he did not pertorm his commands, he ſhould enjoy no peare 01 
mind, but ſhould be always purſued by him. But the next 
morning waking extremely perplexed with the lively repreſenta- 
tions of all that had patled, he contidered that he was a perſon 
at ſuch a diſtance from the duke, that he Kkuew not how to find 
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admittance into his preſence, much leſs any hope to be believed 
in what he ſhould ſay; and therefore, with great trouble and 
diſquietude, he ſpent ſome days in thinking what he ſhould do. 
« The commands of the nocturnal viſitor not being complied 
with, he attended a third time, with a much more ſevere coun- 
tenance than he had ſhewn before, and reprehended him in 
much harſher terms. W hen the poor man had a little recovered 
from his fright, he told him. That in truth he had deferred the 
execution of his commands upon conſidering how difficult a 
thing it would be for him to get acceſs to the duke, not having 
acquaintance with any perſon about him; and if he couſd obtain 
admi on to him, he ſhould never be able to perſnade him that 
he was {ent in ſuch a manner, but he ſhould at beſt be thought 
to be mad, or to be ſet on and employed by his own, or the 


malice of other men, to abuſe the duke, and fo he ſhould be 


ſure to be undone.” The perſon replied, as he had done before, 
that he ſhould never find reit till he ſhould perform what he 
required, and thereiore he were better to diſpatch it; that the 
acceſs to his ſon was known to be very eaſy; that few men 
waited long for him; and for the gaining him credit, he would 
tell him two or three particulars, which he charged him never 
to mention to any perſon living, but to the duke himſelf; and 
he ſhou!d no ſooner hear them but he would believe all the reſt 
he ſhould fay ; and fo, repeating his threats, he left him. 

« In the morning the poor man, more confirmed by the laſt 
appearance, made his journey to London, where the court then 
was. He was very well known to fir Ralph Freeman, one of 


the maiters of the requeits, who had married a lady that was 


nearly allied to-the duke. To him he went, and though he 
did not acquaint him with all the particulars, he laid enough to 
let him fee there was ſomethir g extraordinary in it; and the 
knowledge he had of the ſobriety and diſcretion of the man, 
made the more impreiiion on him. He defired that by his 
means he might be brought to the duke to ſuch a place, and in 
ſuch a manner, as thould be thought fit; afhrming that he had 
much to lay to him, and ot ſuch a nature as would require much 
"rivacy, and ſome time and patience in the hearing. 

« Sir Ralph promiſed he would tpeak to the duke of him, and 
then he ihiould underſtand his. plealure. Accordingly, he took 
the firſt opportunity of acquainting the duke with the reputation 


and honeſty of the man, and then what he deſired, and all he 


knew of the matter. The duke, according to his uſual openneſs 
and condeſcenſion, told him, that he was the next day, early; 
to hunt with the king; and that his horſes ſhould attend him 
at Lambeth-Ferry, where he would be by five o'clock in the 
morning, and if the man attended him there at that hour, he 
would walk with him as long as thould be neceſſary. 

„The next morning ſir Ralph went with the man, and pre- 
ſented him to the duke, who received him courteoully, and 
walked aſide in conference with him near an hour. Only his 
own ſervants and fir Ralph were near the place, but at ſuch a 
dittance that they could not hear a ſingle word, though the duke 
lometimes ſpoke with great commotion ;3 which was more par- 
ticularly perceived by fir Ralph, from his keeping his eyes con- 
ſtantly fixed upon the duke. 

« After the conference was over, and the duke had parted 
from the man, the latter told fir Ralph, that when he mentioned 
thoſc particulars which were to give him credit, the ſubſtance 
whereot he ſaid he durſt not impart to him, the duke's colour 
changed, and he twore he could come by that knowledge only 
from the devil, for that thoſe particulars were known only to 
himſelf and one perſon more, who, he was ſure, would never 
ſpeak of it. 

The duke purſued his courſe of hunting, but was obſerved 
to ride all the morning with great penſiveneſs, and in deep 
thought, without any delight in the exerciſe he was upon; and 
before the evening was ſpent, he left the field, and retired to 
his mother's lodgings at Whitchall. He continued in converſe 
with her ſeveral hours, the noiſe of their ditcourle frequently 
reaching the cars of thoſe who attended in the aju.ning rooms; 
and when the duke left her, he appeared full of trouble, with a 
mixture of anger in his countenance, which was never before 
oblerved after a converſation with his mother, towards whom he 
paid the mott profound reverence. The conntel> hericlt, on the 
<hike's leaving her, was found overwhelmed with tears, and in 
the grezteit agony imaginable. 

« Whatever there was in all this, it is a notorious truth, that 
when the news of the duke's murder (which happened within 
a few months) was brought to his mother, the fcemed not in 


the leaſt degree ſurpriſed, but received it as if the had foreſeen 


it; nor did the afterwards expreſs ſuch a degree of ſorrow as was 
expected from ſuch a mother for the loſs of ſuch a fon.” 
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RR | 131) 
Auguſt 3 26 5 Horles, COWS, 


Eaſter- Mond. 
Gn 


ö 
—__— 12 : Horſes, cows, and 
Wa July... 5 theep 

| 


Hinkley 


Kegworth ..... 


Toys 


OGober 10 Ditto and cheeſe 
December . 8 Ditto and cows 
March. 28 Ditto 
A 25 | Ditto and ſheep 
Holy Th urſday | —| ) 
r beg Horſes and cows 


November 13 | Ditto and foals 


Loughborough 3 


Places. | Months. Buy Articles ſold. 
OE; [3 | 
| | 
C | Eaſter-Tucfd. Fs 2 Horſes, cows, and 
| | ' | Whit-Tuclday | —| Y theep 
Aſhbydela Zouch Auguſt 1 
| September 2 2 I Horſes, and cows 
October 28 | 
SE. ; Monday after 5 Horſes, cows, and 
| ] rinity-week | theep 
Se .- n 2 5 Pewter, braſs, and 
& © - of PIE — 25] 3 toys 
0 Holy Thurſday | — J Hortes, cattle, 
Hallatoen -:-; onus [23] > - pewter, braſs, 


ſheep, & cheeſe | 


rough October 19 other commodi- 
ties.— This fair 
laſts ten days. 
| F a 2 1 & horned 
| MT after January 17 cattle 
aun Whit.Tuelday — | Ditto and ſheep 
| Aupult ..... .... - 21 | Ditto and {wine 
Mount-Sorrel.. . Cone ies 10 | Toys | 


RR 
Places. Months. Da; 5 Articles ſold. 

3 

| 


1 
—— — - | 
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| 
| | 
| Horſes, cows, and 
Lutterworth.. .. A + | 1 ſheep 
| « September. | 16 Ditto and cheeſe. 
| | _ | 8 5 Horſes, cows, and 
Market Boſworth | 07 ©5507 ED ſheep 


— 10 | Horſes and cows 


U 
= I) by 

| itto, cous, ſheep, 
ö A ; and hogs P 


Market - Harbo- 


Ditto, and various 


Horſes, cattle, 


3 September — 119 f ſwine, &c 
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AN ACCURATE LIST or THE ROADS IN THE COUNTY or LEICESTER. CES 
5 : - . 
Diſt. | Neighbouring Scats of the Nobilit Diſt. | Neighbouring $ 1; —2 
"RO 5 g Ng 7 1 y 1 from eighbouring Seats of the Nobility — * 
"pray nd Gentry. | Barg | and Gentry. * 
| | — — 1 7 / 
The roads fromLon- Sbern ford... 104 . 
don to Leiceſter Smockington 12 C ning} 
have been already 3 15 23 
noticed in the Lil ö 223 * 
for Derbyſhire. Cotentr 7 242 81 
— — Auſley . 87-1 a 7 
From Leiceſter to Miles A mile before you enter Leiceſter, I Menden 311 Tha 
Stamford. you ſee, on the left, Branſton-Hall, II Hampton 343 | / \ 
belonging to Mr. Winſtanley, and || Solihull - :; . © ; 381 {fe 
To Billeſden ..... | 9 | Markfield-Windmill in Charnwood- I Witho......-..-. 45! "+8 
Uppingham...... 18 | Forelt. Ve — Io 43 | N 
—AA =- <> 2 | Burcoat .........j 502] Near Burcoat is Hewell-Grange, =_ ., 
I «4-5: 1 | | Bromſgrove . ... | 527 | a ſeat of the earl of Plymouth. | = 
Stamford 30 Near Stamford, on the road, is Uption 55! | =—_ -- 
— |—— | Burleigh-Houſe, a feat of the earl }} Droit wich 58 e Wh 
From Leiceſter to of Excter. Fennel-Green ..... | 612: | Es 
Worceſter. | T | 04! | N 
To Norborough - 2 
| 1 6 
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CONTAIN ING 
Ax HISTORICAL, DESCRIPTIVE, ax» BIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 
. OF THE COUNTY OF 
An INSPECTION TABLE rox rns COUNTY. 


|[WARWICKSHIRE, ſituated partly in the Dioceſe of Litchfield and Coventry, partly in that 


of Worceſter, and in the Province of Canterbury, 1s 1 


_ 


| Bounded by | Extends | Contains Sends 8 S* | 
| Leiceſterſhire and Northampton- | From N. to S. thirty-three miles. 5 Hundreds | The Shire | 
ſhire on the Eaſt. From E. to W. twenty-ſix miles. | 1 Liberty For Coventry | 
| Worceſterſhire on the Welt. Its figure inclines to an oval, and 158 Pariſhes Warwick 
Staffordſhire and Derbyſhire on | its circumference is 120 miles. 87 Vicarages 
the North. [ts capital is Warwick, ninety- 1 City | Two each. 
Glouceſterſhire and Oxfordſhire | three miles North-Weſt of 14 Market- Towns | 
on the South. London. 780 Villages | mW 
22,000 Houſes | 
200,000 Inhabitants 


TRE NATURAL HISTORVY OF THIS COUNTY. 4 hence the chief commodities of Warwickſhire are corn, malt, 

| wood, wool, and cheeſe. This county alſo abounds in coa's, 

ARWICKSHIRE is derived from the name of its |} which, in ſome places, lie even with the ſurface of the carth ; 

principal town, Warwick, which ſtands nearly in the I and here are many excellent coal-pits. It was originally mha- 

centre of the county. The Saxons called it Mering ſcire, which I bited by the Cornavii, and, under the heptarchy, was part ol 

ſignifies a ſtation of ſoldiers. The air of this county is allowed | the kingdom of Mercia. The preſent natives of this county, 1 

to be very mild, pleaſant, and healthy, and more ſo ſince the general, are extremely polite, and in affability to ſtrangers noc 
woodlands have been thinned, and laid more open than formerly, | exceeded by any in the kingdom. 


by the great conſumption of wood in the iron works ; by which The principal rivers that water this county are the follow ing: 
means the woodlanders have been obliged to apply to tillage namely, the Avon, the Leam, and the Tame. ; 
and paſture. The Northern part of the county, called the The Avon flows out of Northamptonthire, and runs quite 


Woodland, is divided from the South, called the Feldon, by the I acroſs the county, from the North-Laft to the 8 wuth-W lt. 
river Avon; but the ſoil of both is rich, and produces excellent It is navigable as far as Warwick, which makes 1t of infiite 
corn and cheeſe, the laſt of which is famous all over England; I ſervice to the inhabitants, by affording them an opporiunt!ty 0: 
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conveying their goods to the Severn, and from thence to Briſtol, 
laces. | 

4 Ales on the Eaſtern borders of the county, and | 
| ith 4 winding courſe paſſes near ſcveral villages, till it falls into 
= Avon at a ſmall diſtance from Warwick. | 

The Tame flows out of Worceſterſhire, and enters this county 
near Birmingham ; from whence it proceeds to Tamworth, 
where it paſſes into Staffordſhire. In its way thither, like the 
Avon it receives ſeveral rivulets, and particularly one that 
es to the Weſt of Coventry, and falls into the Thanet near 
Ca ſtreams that water this county are, the Anker, 
the Arrow, the Alne, the Swift, and the Stour. Great num- 
bers of various kinds of fiſh are caught in all theſe rivers; and 
the Avon, in particular, is ſaid to produce ſalmon equal to any 


Ax ACCOUNT OF CURIOUS PLANTS TO BE FOUND IN D1F- 
FERENT PARTS OF THIS COUNTY. 


Amongſt others we procured the following : 


Tower-Muſtard. Found near the borders of Staffordſhire. 
Bilberries. Found near Sutton-Colefield. | 
Wood Horſe-Tail. Found near Coleſhill. 

Cranberries. Found in different parts. 

Shave-Graſs, or naked Horſe-Tail. Found near Warwick. 
Wild Englith Datfodil. Found near Strattord-upon-Avon. 


Crow-Foot. Found on the borders of the Tame. 


A DxscrieTiveE AccounT OF THE CiTlts, BoRoucns, 
CORPORATIONS, TowNs, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE- 
MARKABLE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. 


WARWICK, the capital of this county, is a place of great 
antiquity, ſituated twelve miles South-Eaſt of Coventry, and 
ninety-three from London. 8 9 8 

When the Romans left the iſland it was well fortified, and 
garriſoned by the Dalmatian horſe; and when the Northern 
| barbarians penetrated into the centre of the iſland, they ſcized 
on it, and burnt it to the ground. The Britons, however, 
rebuilt it; but it ſuffered much during their wars with the 
Saxons, although the latter prevailed, ſeized on it, and called it 
by the name it now bears. | 

It was again taken and plundered by the Danes, at which 
time a Saxon nobleman, who was earl of Warwick, behaved 
with ſo much bravery againſt thoſe barbarians, that even to 


this day the moſt marvellous ſtories are related of his diſtinguiſhed | 


valour. 
This was the famous Guy, earl of Warwick, the particulars 
of whom we ſhall relate in the words of an ingenious writer. 
This diſtinguiſhed warrior, ſays he, lived in the reign of 
king Athelſtan, and being at firſt only a private knight, he fell 
in love with the daughter of the earl of Warwick: he had an 
opportunity of beholding her beauty, and admiring her accom- 
pliikments, at Warwick-Caſtle, where he was entertained with 
the greateſt cordiality and magnificence by her father. 
HBut a man being in love in thoſe days, even if his paſſion 
Was approved, was nothing towards his obtaining the deſired 
object. No; he mult firſt ſerve an apprenticeſhip to danger, 


and, by ſignalizing himſelf in feats of arms, make it appear that 


he was worthy of her. 


No inquiry was then made 8 fortune; intereſt was 


out of the queſtion. It was ſufficient if the woman had beauty 
and virtue, and the man honour and courage. 

To approve himſelf worthy of his miſt eh, ſir Guy was obliged 

to ſignalize his proweſs ; he therefore croſſed into Germany, to 

be preſent at a tournament that was to be held in the preſence 


of the emperor's court. This he thought would be the faireſt. 


opportunity of evincing his ſkill and intrepidity. Upon this 
occation he bore away the prize from every one, and performed 
ſuch feats, that the emperor was ſo much ſurpriſed and capti- 
vated by his valour, that he offered him his daughter in mar- 
rage. For in thoſe days a champion who was ſole conqueror 
upon theſe occaſions, was deemed worthy of the greateſt monarch's 
daughter. | 
* dir Guy modeſtly rejected the imperial overture, on account 
of his Paſſion for the earl of Warwick's daughter. The emperor 
then preſented him with a falcon and an hound, valuadle pre- 
ſents at that period. Theſe, with the trophies Which he won 
at the tournament, he brought with him to England, and 
preſented them, according to the cuſtoms of chivalry, to his 
miſtreſs. 
** It is ſaid of fir Guy, that, travelling through Germany, he 
ard a moſt hideous yelling and noiſe, when riding to the place, 
e law a lion and a dragon engaged in a moſt furious combat ; 
the lion, however, beginning to fafnt, our knight flew the dra- 
2 The lion, to ſhew his gratitude, run by the ſide of our 
night's horſe like a dog, till hunger obliged him to retire again 
to the woods, He likewiſe flew an amazin large boar, for 


Which reaſon he is uſually repreſented witl a 
the point of his ſpear. AB ann 


oy 


« Onhis return to England he paid his reſpects to king Athelſtan, 


who then held his court in the city of York. The king informed 
him of a prodigious large and furious dragon, who did great 
miſchief in ſome parts of Northumberland ; not only deſtroying 
men, women, and children, but doing great damage to the 
fruits of the earth. Guy undertook to rid the country of this 
monſter, and procuring a guide, they repaired immediately to 
the dragon's cave. 
eyes ſparkling like fire, and, upon Guy's attacking him, bit his 
lance in two. Guy then drew his ſword, and laid about him 
ſo manfully, that the dragon fell; then cutting off his head, Guy 
returned to York, and preſented it to the king. 


he monſter iſſued out of his cave with 


« This ſtory probably took its riſe from Guy's having Killed 
ſome furious wild boars in the Northern parts of England, where 
thoſe dreadful animals, as well as wolves, ſwarmed in thoſe days. 
Perhaps the former ſtory 
the ſame fact differently dreſſed ; for every tale in that age was 
embelliſhed with a variety of fictious circumſtances, and every 
wild animal who had done much miſchief, or proved remarkable, 
was ſure to be magnified into a dragon with flaming eyes and 


| poiſonous breath. 


« The earl of Warwick's daughter being ſatisfied with the feats 
by which fir Guy had ſignalized himſelf, and ſufficiently con- 
vinced of his honour and courage, gave him her hand, and they 
were married with great ceremony and magnificence before king 
Athelſtan and his whole court. | | 
&« Soon after, the lady's father dying, left fir Guy his whole 
eſtate, and the king directly after created him earl of Warwick. 
„While Guy reſided in Warwick, his inactivity plunged him 
into a variety of contemplations, when, thinking he had ſpent 
too much time in the purſuit of glory, and too little in the pur- 


| ſuit of grace, he determined to make a pilgrimage to the holy 


land. 

« Tt is ſaid that he killed a giant in his way, who had fifteen 
young men in continement, whom he releaſed : they were all 
brothers, and he ſent them home to their diſconſolate parents. 
„During his abſence, his wife clothed herſelf in mourning, 
made a vow of chaittty till his return, and paſſed her time in 
meditation and prayer. Nay, ſhe parted from her jewels to 
raiſe money, with which ſhe relieved the diſtreſſes of the poor, 
and was very bountiful and courteous to all travellers, not 
knowing what need of bcnevolence her abſent huſband might 


ſtand in. 


« Guy, carl of Warwick, returned to England at the time the 
nation was greatly diſtreſſed by the ravages of the Danes. 

« King Athelſtan himſelf was compelled to take refuge in the 
city of Wincheſter, at that time one of the ſtrongeſt places in 
the kingdom, whither Guy, earl of Warwick, repaired. The 
Danes drew all their forces that way, and laid ſiege to Win- 
cheſter. At length it was agreed by the Daniſh commander 
and king Athelſtan, that their diſpute ſhould be decided by ſingle 


combat. 


« A prodigious giant then came from the Daniſh camp and 


went to Mem-Hill, near the walls of Wincheſter, where he 
made uſe of many menacing expreſſions, and brandiſhed his 


{word in defiance of the Engltth. This ſo much exaſperated the 
earl of Warwick, that he entreated the king to let him go and 
encounter this monſtrous Daniſh champion. 
11 king giving his approbation, ſaid, * Noble pilgrim, go 
and proſper.” | 

„Guy leaving the city by the North-Gate, advanced towards 
Colebrand, or Colborn, the Daniſh giant, who no ſooner ſaw 
him, than he faid in a jeering manner, * What, art thou the beſt 
champion England can afford?“ | 

« 'T he carl of Warwick anſwered him with his ſword, and a 


| moſt deſperate combat enſued; but at length fortune declared in 


favour of the carl of Warwick. The giant was flain, and the 


| Danes, according to the previous agreement, raiſed the ſiege, 


retired to their ihips, and ſet fail for their own country. 

„For having thus relieved his country, the king would have 
conferred honours upon him; but Guy refuſed to be any way 
diſtinguiſhed upon the occation, ſaying, he had bid adieu to the 
vanities of the world. 

The earl of Warwick then retired to a cave near Coventry, 
to ſpend the remainder of his days in religious tranquillity, and 
leading the life of an hermit, he died in that obſcure receſs. 
This cave 1s ſtill in being, and 1s ſhewn to ſtrangers as a very 
ſingular curioſity.“ | 

hatever injury the town of Warwick ſuffered from the 
Danes, 1t was made up by the bounty of Ethelfleda, a noble 
Mercian lady, who rebuilt it about the beginning of the tenth 
2 and left it one of the molt flouriſhing towns in the 
ifland. 

William the Conqueror, conſidering this place of great im- 
portance, repaired the old caltle, enlarged it, and made it one 
of the handſomeſt in the kingdom; after which he committed 
it to the cuſtody of Henry de Newbury, on whom he beitowed 
the earldom of Warwick. It remained in that family till the 
reign of Henry II. when it was given to the Beauchamps, from 
whom it deſcended to the Nevils, the Dudleys, and many 
others. In the reign of James II. this ſtructure was repaired 
and beautified, the expence of which amounted to 20,0001, 


O. 15. 


[it is undoubtedly at preſent one of the nobleſt caltles now 
| Oo remaining 


of the boar, and this, are but one and 
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TuT NEW ax» COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


remaining in the kingdom. The apartments are elegantly fur- 
niſhed, and adorned with many fine paintings by Vandyke, and 
other eminent maſters. There is alſo a lofty tower, with a 
moſt beautitul chapel at one end, and at the other a terrace 
fifty-three feet above the ſurface of the river, from whence 
there is one of the moſt delightful proſpects that can be imagined. 

Warwick is at preſent one of the handſomeſt towns in Eng- 
land, being pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the river Avon, 
over which it has a ſtately ftone bridge of twelve arches ; but its 
preſent beauty, like that of many other towns, aroſe from an 
accident. On the 5th of September 1694, as a perſon was 
carrying a piece of lighted wood acroſs a lane, one of the ſparks 
flew into the window of a houſe, which occaſioned ſo dreadtul 
a conflagration, that the loſs was eſtimated at 100,000l. The 
damage, however, was made up by the generoſity of the public, 
and the town rebuilt in the handſome manner it now appears. 
The ſtreets meet together in one centre on a gentle eminence, 
by which the filth is carried off, and the place conſtantly kept 
clean. 
and handſome. All the cellars are cut out of a ſolid rock, and 
in many of them are itone reſervoirs for holding the water, 
which 1s conveyed through pipes from a conduit in the neigh- 
bourhood. 
houſe, ſupported by ſtrong ſtone pillars, where the aſſizes for 
the county are held, with the quarter-ſeſſions and county courts: 
likewiſe two parith-churches ; one of which, called St. Mary's, 
is a noble Gothic ſtructure. Before the reformation it was 
collegiate, but at the diffolution Henry VIII. gave it to the 
inhabitants as a place of worſhip. In the choir are many monu- 
ments of the ancient earls of Warwick, who were buried here; 
and on the South-ſide is a moſt beautiful chapel dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, but no uſe is made of it at preſent. 
church is dedicated to St. Nicholas; but it dues not contain any 
thing remarkable. 

Warwick was an ancient borough by preſcription; but it 
obtained a charter of incorporation from Philip and Marv, which 
was again renewed by Charles II. and is now governed by a 
mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen, twenty- four common-council, 
with a town-clerk and other proper officers. Formerly there 
were feveral religious houſes in this town, but they were rather 
hoſpitals than convents, and but poorly endowed ; nor are any 
of their ruins now left. At preſent there are three charity- 
{chools, in which 194 boys and girls are clothed and educated. 
There are likewile tour hoſpitals, one of which was founded by 


Robert, earl of Leiceiter, the great favourite of queen Elizabeth, 


and in it twelve decayed gentlemen reſide, who have ſeveral 
valuable perquiſites. Upon the whole it is one of the pleaſanteſt 
and beſt county towns in the kingdom. Proviſions in general 
are very plentiful and cheap, which induces many gentlemen of 
{mall fortunes conttantly to feſide in it. The chief trade of the 
inhabitants is in malt, which is eſteemed excellent in its quality; 
and it has a good weekly market on Saturday. | 
In the neighbuurhood of Warwick is a village called 
WRrOXHALL, where was a convent founded in the reign of 
Henry I. tor monks of the Benecictine order; but no vettiges 
of it now remain. | | | 
COVENTRY, a great and ancient city, is pleaſantly ſituated in 


tre, a town, it thould ſcem as if it had been inhabited by the 


Britons, before the Saxons added the word (ven to it, as is 


conjectured, irum a nunnery very anciently eſtabliſhed there. 
The lite of the old town is ſuppoſed to have been on the North 


ſide of the preſent, not only becauſe great foundations are dif- 


covered about the ſpot, called St. Nicholas Church-Yard, but 
we may add, from the tumulus near 1t, on the Atheriton-Road, 
called Barrs-Hill, on which might have been a caſtelct. 

The certainty of there having been a convent here in early 
times, depends on the authority of John Rous; who ſays, when 
the traitor Edric ravaged this country in 1016, he burnt the 
nunnery in this city, of which a holy virgin, St. Oſburgh, had 
been abbeſs. 

On its ruins, A. D. 1043, Leofric, earl of Mercia, and his 
lady Godiva, founded a monaſtervw for an abbot and twentv-four 
Benediftine monks, which was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
St. Peter, and St. Oſburgh. On the vacancy of an abbot in 
1095, Robert de Limeiy, biſhop of Litchfield and Cheſter, 
obtained not only the cuſtody of the abbey, but alſo leave to 
remove his epiſcopal fee hither ; and in conſequence of that 
removal, this monaſtery became a cathedral priory; and the 
prior and convent tormed one of the chapters to the biſhop of 
this dioceſe, ſeveral of whom ſtyled themſelves biſhops of Coventry 
only. After a few years, however, the ſee returned back to 
Litchfield, but on condition that the biſhops ſhould take their 
title from both places; and accordingly they have ever ſince been 
{tyled biſhops of Litchheld and Coventry. 

Leofric and his lady, who both died about the latter end of 
the reign of Edward the Confellor, were buried in the church 
of the abbey they had founded. The former ſeems to have 
been the firſt lord of this city, and the latter its greateſt bene- 
factor; as will appear from the following tradition, which is 
not only firmly believed at Coventry, but is recorded by many of 
dur hiſtorians. 


They are all well paved, and the houſes in general large 


To which we may add, a very handſome town- 


The other 


> 


The earl had granted the convent and city many valuable 
privileges; but the inhabitants having offended him, he impoſed 
on them very heavy taxes; for the great lords, to whom the 
towns belonged under the Anglo-Saxons, had that privilege 
which cannot be exerciſed at preſent by any but the Houſe cr 
Commons. The people complained gricyoutly of the ſcverit 7 
of the taxes, and applied to Godiva, the earl's lady, a woman 
of great piety and virtue, to intercede in their favour. She 
willingly complied with their requeſt, but the earl remaincd 
inexorable. He told his lady, that were ſhe to ride naked 
through the ſtreets of the city, he would remit the tax, meaning 
that no perſuaſion whatever ſhould prevail with him; for it 
cannot be ſuppoſed that he could imagine his lady, who was 
remarkable for her modeſty, would condeſcend to expoſe herſelſ 
in ſo ſingular and indecent a manner to the populace. The 
lady, however, ſenſibly touched by the diſtreſs of the city, genc- 
rouſly reſolved to relieve it, even on the terms propoſed. She 
therefore ſent notice to the magiſtrates of the time, with the 
{tricteſt orders that al! doors and windows thould be ſhut, and 
that no perſon ſhould attempt to look out on pain of death. 
Theſe precautions being taken, the lady ſtripped herſelf, mounted 
on a horſe, and rode through the city. It is added, that while 
the was riding in this manner through the ſtreets, no one dared 
to look at her, except a poor taylor, who, as a puniſhment for 
his violating the injunction of the noble lady, which had been 
publiſhed with ſo pious and benevolent a deſign, was ſtruck 
blind. This taylor has been ever ſince remembered by the name 
of Peeping-Tom, and, in memory of the event, his figure is ſtill 
kept up in the window of the houſe from whence it is ſaid he 

ratihed his curioſity, Bb | 

The lady having thus diſcharged her engagements, the earl 


performed his promiſe, and granted the city a charter, by which 


they were exempted from all taxes. As a proof of the truth 
of this circumſtance, in a window of Trinity-Church are the 
hgures of the earl and his lady, and beneath the following 
nicription ; 


I Lurick, for the love of thee 
Do ſet Coventry toll-tree. 


To this day, the love of Godiva to this city is annua? 
remembered on Friday in Trinity-Week, when a valiant fair- 
one rides (not literally like the good counteſs) but in ſilk, cloſely 
fitted to her limbs, and of colour emulating their complexion. 
The figure of Pceping-Tom, in the great ſtrect, is allo new 


dreſſed on the occaſion. 


After the death of Leofric, Coventry became the property of 
the car] of Cheſter, and in latter times it was annexcd to the 
dutchy of Cornwall. In the. reign of Edward I. the citizens 
were obliged to pay a toll for paving their ſtreets ;-and in the 
reign of Edward III. the inhabitants procurcd a patent to encloſe 
a piece of ground, in which they erected a conduit for ſupplying 
the city with water. | 

In the reign of Henry IV. a parliament was held at Coventry, 
when, in the writs directed to the ſheriffs, it was ordered that 


no perſon ſhould be elected who was ſkilled in the law, on which 


account it was called the Unlearned Parliament. 
In the reign of Henry VI. the privileges of Coventry were 
greatly enlarged, and it was made a county of itſelf, without any 


dependence on Warwickſhire; and, ſoon after, another parlia- 


ment was held here, called“ Parliamentum Diabolicum,“ be- 
cauſe acts of attainder paſſed in it againſt the duke of York, and 
the earls of Saliſbury, Warwick, and March, ſon of the duke 
of York, afterwards king Edward IV. who ſo highly reſented 
this behaviour, that he wreaked his vengeance on the inhabi- 
tants, by depriving them of their charter. The citizens, how- 
ever, redeemed it by the payment of 500 marks; and, about 
four years after, the king was ſo perfectly reconciled, that he 
kept St. George's feaſt at Coventry, and ſtood godfather to the 
mayor's child. | 

The laſt charter was granted by king James I. according to 


which the government is veſted in a mayor and ten aldermen, - 


the latter of whom preſide over the ten wards into which the 
city is divided, and are juſtices of the peace within the city and 
its county. The other officers are, a recorder, two bailiffs, 
two ſheriffs, a ſteward, two chamberlains, a coroner, two war- 
dens, and other inferior - officers. The weekly market is on 
Friday. | 

This city was formerly encloſed with walls, which went three 
miles in circumference, and fortified with twenty-ſix towers; 
but theſe were all demoliſhed by Charles II. as a puniſhment 
on the citizens for having ſhut their gates againſt his father, 
during the wars between that monarch and his parliament. The 
gates, however, were left ſtanding ; they are twelve in number, 
and are very handſome, noble ſtructures. 

The trade of this city was originally the manufacture ot 
cloth, and caps, or bonnets, which aroſe to a great degree of 
conſequence as early as 1430, and continued to the laſt century, 
when it was changed for the worſted buſineſs ; and, for a long 
time, the making and fale of ſhags, camblets, laſtings, &Cc- 
proved a very profitable and extenlive trade; but at preſent only 
a few articles, ſuch as camblets and laſtings, conſtitute the 
woollen trade. In the beginning or middle of the ſixteenth 

Century, 
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Coxentry had a vaſt manufacture of blue thread, which 
Kors before ha year 1581: and fo famous was it for its dye, 
that * true as Coventry blue,” became proverbial. | 

About eighty years ago, the ſilk manufacture of ribbands 
was introduced, and, for the firſt thirty years, remained in the 
hands of a few people, who acquired vaſt fortunes ; ſince which 
it has extended to a great degree, and is ſuppoſed to employ at 
leaſt ten thouſand people; and has likewiſe ſpread into the 
neighbouring towns, as Nuneaton and other places. FN, 

There are many traders in Coventry, who have houſes Th 
London, to which they ſend up, weekly, large quantities of 
ribbands ; and, before our unhappy breach with America, a 
very extenſive trade was carried on with the colonies ; but the 
home conſumption has been always reckoned molt material. 
A few ribbands are exported to Spain, Portugal, and Ruſſia ; 
but the French underſell us at thoſe markets. 

Within theſe few years, four or five houſes have begun to 
introduce the making of gauzes, and for that purpoſe chiefly 
employed hands from Scotland. This branch is at preſent in 
its infancy. Another of broad ſilks was likewife ſet up, which, 


we are ſorry to find, does not go on with the expected ſucceſs. 


The military tranſactions of this city are very few. On the 
13th of Auguſt 1642, Charles I. after ſetting up his ſtandard 
at Nottingham, had ſent to this city, to acquaint them, that he 
meant to reſide there for ſome time, and deſired quarters for his 
forces in and about the place. The mayor and aldermen, with 
many expreſſions of loyalty, offered to receive the king, but 
refuſed admittance to any of the ſoldiery. Incenſed at this, 
his majeſty attacked the city, and with his ordnance forced open 
one of the gates; but was repulſed by the valour of the citizens; 
and obliged to retire with conſiderable loſs. In the following 
month, Coventry was regularly garriſoned by the parliament, 
and remained in its poſſeſſion during the whole war. | 

efore the building of the walls, there had been, from very 
early times, a caſtle on the South-ſide of the town, ncar Chylel- 
more, with a park belonging to it. This had been the reſidence 
of the kings and earls of Mercia. It afterwards fell to the carls 
of Cheſter, and at length was veſted in the royal line. No 
veſtige of it is now to be ſeen: but in its place is a very ancient 
wooden building, the remains of the manor-houſe of Chyleſmore, 
probably built after the demolition of the caſtle. King Stephen 
torcibly took this fortreſs from Randle de Gernons, «carl of 
Cheſter. | | 

Coventry is ſeated on ground gently ſloping on both' ſides. 
Its length, from Hill-Street-Gate to Gosford-Gate, is about 


three quarters of a mile, excluſive of the ſuburbs. The ſtrects, 


in general, are narrow, and compoſed of very ancient buildings, 
the ſtories of which, in fome, impend one over the other in ſuch 
2 manner, as nearly to meet at the top, and exclude the ſight 
of the ſky. By the appearance of the whole, it ſeems never to 
have underwent the calamity of a fire, which is uſually the 
cauſe of future improvement. | | 

The number ol inhabitants, taken at different periods, in the 
laſt two hundred years, is very different. By Bradford's Survey 
of Coventry, made in 1748 and 1749, and publithed in 1750, 
there appears to have been 2,065 houſes, and 12,117 inhabi- 
tants. The accounts, at preſent, vary from 20,000 to 30,000, 
but from our inquiries, the middle ſum between both may 
come neareſt the truth 

The city is watered by the Radford and Sherborn brooks, 
which from North and South meet within the walls, and, after 
a ſhort current, bound the North-Eaſtern parts without the walls. 

We began our ſurvey of Coventry from the Cheſter road, 
on the Weſtern ſide of the city, at the relics of Sponne- 
Hoſpital, conſiſting of the chapel and gateway. It was founded 
for the lepers who happened to be in Coventry, by Hugh 
Ceveilioc, earl of Cheſter, out of affection to William de Auney, 
a knight of his houthold, aflictca with the leproly. Here was 
allo a prieſt, to pray both for the living and the dead; and 
certain brethren and ſiſters, to pray, with the lepers, for the 
good eſtate of all their benefactors. This hoſpital is ſaid once 
to have belonged to the abbey of Baſingwerk, in Flintſhire; 
but at length was appropriated to the monks of Coventry, from 
whom it paſſed to the crown, in the time of Edward IV. who 
gave It to the canons of Studley, in order to obtain their prayers 
for him, and all his connections. 

That loathſome diſorder, Which gave riſc to this, and numbers 
of other ſimilar foundations, was introduced into England in the 
reign of Henry I. and was ſuppoſed to have been brought out 
of Egypt, or perhaps the Eaſt, by means of the cruſades. To 
add to the l. orror, it was contagious; which enhanced the 


Charity of a proviſion for ſuch miſerables, who were not only 


naturally ſhunned, but even chaced, by Edward III. from the 
ſociety of their fellow-creatures. All the leſſer Lazar-Houles 
in England were ſubject to the rich houſe at Burton, in Leiceſter- 
ſhire, which again was ſubject to that in Jeruſalem. They 
were uſually dedicated to St. Lazarus, from whom they derived 
their name. ö 
A little further is the entrance into the city, in our memory 
2 a venerable and magnificent gate, called Sponne-Gate; 
= __ years demoliſhed, in order to give admittance to the 
=_ ons waggons, loaden beyond the height of arches, erected 
ar was our Chief trade. 


4 * 


Immediately within the walls, on the left, ſtands the church 
of St. John, a very handſome building, with a neat but not lofty 
tower, placed in the centre: the inſide is in the form of a croſs, 
interſected by a ſhort tranſept: the windows are high, and form 
a long range, with very narrow divilions. This church was 
originally a chapel to the merchants _ the mot ancient in 
Coventry, and licenſed by Edward III. In 1399 licence was 
given for celebrating divine ſervice here, provided it might be 
done without diflervice to the mòther- church. On the diſſolution, 
its revenues were found to be 1111. 13s. 8d. which ſupported 
a warden and eight prieſts, who had chambers in the precinct ; 
a maſter of a grammar-ſchool, two ſinging clerks, two ſinging 
boys, and ſeveral poor men, who had been brethren of the 
guild. The church has of late years been rebuilt; made a rectory 
by act of parliament in 1734, and ſettled on the maſter of the 
free-{chool of Coventry. 

Behind this church is Bablake-Hoſpital, an old building, with 
a court in the middle: one part is occupied by Bond's alms- 
houſes, founded in 1506 by Thomas Bond, mayor of Coventry 
in 1497, for ten poor men and one poor woman, with a prieit 
to pray for the ſoul of the founder, his grandfather, father, and 
all Chriſtian ſouls. At that time the revenues were 49]. 11s. 7d. 
In the beginning of the reign of Edward VI. they were veſted 
in the city; and, the revenues being improved, at preſent they 
maintain eighteen old men and a nurſe, each of whom have 
three ſhillings a week, a black gown, and other emoluments. 
About the year 1619, an infernal ambition cf becoming chief 
of the houſe, ſeized one of the alms-men ; who, to attain his 


end, poifoncd eight of his brethren ; five of whom inſtantly. 


died. On detection, the wretch effected his own deſtruction 
by the ſame method, and was buried with the uſual marks of 
infamy. 

The other part of the building is allotted for the blue boys: 
a foundation owing to a very ſingular accident. Mr. Thomas 
Wheatly, mayor of Coventry in 1559, and Ironmonger and 
Card-M: ker by trade, ſent his ſervant, Oughton, to Spain, to 
buy ſome barrels * of ſteel gads ; which he thought he did, in 
open fair. When they were brought home and examined, they 
were found to contain cochineal and ingots of ſilver. Mr. 
W heatly kept them for a conſiderable time, in hopes of diſ- 
covering the owner; for his ſervant did not know ot whom he 
had bought them. At length he applied the profits, and part 
of his own eſtate, for the ſupport of poor children. 85 

From thence we continued our progreſs along the Weſt:ſide 
of the city to Biſhop-Gate. A little without is the head of a 
great canal, which paſſing by the neighbouring collieries at 
Hawkeſbury, is to extend to Branſton in Northam ptonſhire, return 
into Warwickſhire, and, after paſſing by Banbury, conclude 
at Oxford. Another branch, likewiſe, begun near to Coventry, 
is at preſent finithed as far as Atherſton. | 

At the lower end of this ſtreet is the free-ſthool : it ſprung 
out of an hoſpital, founded in the beginning of the reign of 
Henry II. by Laurence, prior of Coventry, at the rcqueſt of 
Edmund the archdeacon, who had large ſhare 1n the plunder of the 
church, and having neither wife or child, converted this foun- 
dation, which he had purchaſed at a very cheap rate, into a free- 
ſchool, and endowed it with 200 marks a year in land. At 
firſt, the boys were inſtructed in the church of the white-friars; 
but the magiſtrates finding that Mr. Hales had bought the lands, 
and not the church, took advantage of the fiaw, removed 
the ſcholars to the preſent place, and pulled down the church. 
The chapel, now reduced to one iſle, is the preſent ſchool ; and 
the maſter reſides in the houſe belonging to the ancient maſter 
of the - hoſpital. The ſchool has alſo a library belonging 
to If, | 

Paſs by Cook-Street-Gate, on the outſide of the city, and a 
little further, by the Three-Virgins, or Priory-Gate, there 
is a complete part of the wall ſtanding. On the outlide 
was a paved road, in imitation of the military way from turret 


to turret on the famed wall of Severus: and beſides, here were 


tour others, which went a mile each way from the city. 

At a ſmall diſtance, without the Priory-Gate, is Swanſwell- 
Pool, which ſupplies the city with water. This did belong to 
the priory, but was, at the diſſolution, purchaſed by the corpo- 
ration from the crown. 

From hence we returned to the priory, ſeated on the South- 
ſide of the brock Sherburn. What bears that name is an 
uninhabited houſe, of much later date than that monaſtery; but 
built on ſome part of the ſite of this great foundation. 

When the cathedral was ſtanding, 8 poſſeſſed a match- 
leſs group of churches, all ſtanding within one cemetery, 
St. Michacl's, at preſent, is a ſpecimen of the molt beautitul 
ſteeple in Europe: a tower enriched with faintly figures on the 
lides ; an Octagon riling out of it, and that lengthened into a 
moſt elegant ſpire. Every part is fo finely proportionable, that 
it is no wonder that {ir Chriſtopher Wren ſpoke of it as a maſter- 
piece of architecture. The outſide is extremely handſome ; the 
inſide light and lofty, conſiſting of a body and two ifles, divided 
by four rows of high and airy pillars and arches. The height 
of the ſteeple and length of the church are the ſame, 303 feet; 
the width of the latter 104. VIS 

This church, Trinity, and St. John's, form the pariſhes of 
this great city; ſo numezous are the diſſenters. 
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Trinity-Church, and its ſpire, would be ſpoken of as a moſt 


beautiful building, was it not eclipſed by its unfortunate vicinity 


to St. Michael's. Within are two epitaphs: one is on Philemon 


Holland, ſchool-maſter and phylician in the city. He was 


called tranſlator-general of his age, acquired much credit by his 


fidelity, but none greater than by his tranſlation of Camden, in 
that celebrated antiquarian's life- time, and by his conſent ; to 
whoſe work he made confiderable additions. He wrote allo a 
great folio with one pen, and, as he tells us, did not wear it out. 


With one ſole pen I wrote this book, 
Made of a grey gooſc-quill: 
A pen it was when it I took, : 
A pen I leave it ſtill. 
Mr. Holland was tranſlated by death to the other world in 
1636, aged eighty-ſite, leaving behind a Latin epitaph of his 
own compoſition. The other epitaph, above mentioned, com- 
memorates a captain Gervas Scrope, written, as the proem tells 
us, in the agony and dolorous pains of the gout, ſoon before 
his death. | 
Leaving the churches, we ſurveyed with indignation, ſuch as 
antiquarians experience, the fitc of the elegant and ancient croſs, 
till of late years ſuch an ornament to the city. We are not 
furniſhed with an apology for the corporation, who deſtroyed 
this beautiful building; lo muſt Icave it doubtful, whether the 


Gothic reſolution was the reſult of want of money, or want of 


taſte. In 1629, the city paid it ſuch reſpect, as to expend 
323]. 4s. 6d. in its repair. 


It was built, or rather begun, in 1541, to replace another 


croſs, taken down ſome years before. The founder was {ir 
William Hollies, lord-mayor of London, and fon of Thomas 
Hollies, of Stoke, near this city, who left by his will 200l. 
towards the delign. The baſe was hexangular, finely ornament- 
ed with Gothic ſculpture ; above, roſe three ſtories of moſt 
light and clegant tabernacle-Work, leſſening to the ſummit. In 
the niches were faints and Engliſh monatchs, from Henry II. 
to Henry V. and around each {tory variety of pretty figures 
with flags, and the arms of England, or the roſe of Lancaſter, 
expreſſed on them: and on the ſummit of the uppermoſt plate, 
Juſtice, and other pracious attributes. 


A little South ot St. Michael's, ſtands St. Mary-Hall, at pre- 


ſent uſed for corporation- aſſemblies. This place was built in 
the beginning ot the reign of Henry VI. a venerable pile, whoſe 
entrance 1s bencath a large gate-way, over which are the figures 
of a king and queen fitting ; probably Henry and his conſort 
Margaret. Within this building is a fine old room: in the 
upper end is a noble f{emi-circular window, divided into nine 
parts, elegantly painted with figures of ſeveral of our monarchs, 
with coats of arms and ornaments, but now very imperfect: 
thoſe in the windows on the one fide are loſt ; ſeveral of thoſe 
on the other are entire, and were deſigned to repreſent ſome of 


our great nobility who had honoured this hall with their pre- 


ſence as brothers and ſiſters of the guild, for whoſe uſe this hall 
vas founded. This had been the guild of St. Catharine, eſtabliſhed 


by certain citizens of Coventry in 1343, by licence of Edward III. 


after which it was united to thoſe of the Holy Trinity, Our Lady, 
and St. John the Baptiſt. | | | 

The illuſtrious perſonages / repreſented: here are, William 
Beauchamp, lord of Abergavenny, fourth fon to Thomas, carl 
of Warwick; and by him his counteſs Joan, daughter of Richard, 
carl of Arundel. Richard Beauchamp, carl of Warwick, and 
his ſecond wife Ilabella. Humphrey, carl of Stafford, with a 
battle-axe in his hand: and one of the John Mowbrays, dukes 
of Norfolk. All which great men are drefſed with the magni- 
ficence and luxury of the Eaſt, in long robes lined with ermine, 
and with latge and ſingular hoods. Along the walls are ranged 
a number of Latin verſes, with tranſlations oppolite, in the ſtyle 
of Sternhold and Hopkins. | 


In the apartments of this building are held the balls and aſſem- 


blics of Coventry. In one of the drawing-rooms is to be ſeen, 


in high preſer\ ation, an antiquity equally delicate and curious; | 


an unique, which Coventry alone has the happineſs of poſſeſſing. 
Here it is known by the name of the Lady's Spoon, but it 1s 
doubtleſs no other than the Scaphium of the ancients. 

The front of the Draper's-Hall is very elegant, ornamented 
with Puſcan pilaſters, and does much credit to the city. It was 
lately rebuilt on the ſite of the ancient hall, founded by certain 
drapers, whoſe names have long ſince periſhed. | 

3 hence we crolled the city to the grey-friars church, 
which ſtood on the South-ſide. This order arrived in Coventry 
before the year 1234, when they had only an oratory, which was 
covered with ſhingles from Kenelworth-Wood, by an order of 
Henry III. to the therif of Warwickſhire. Both the houſe 
and church, of an order devoted to poverty, were built by pious 
alms, on a ſpot of ground beſtowed on them by the laſt Randle, 
carl of Cheſter, out of his neighbouring manor of Chyleſmore. 
The church ſeems not to have been built till the time of 
Edward III. A beautiful ſteeple, with a ſpire ſpringing from 
an Octagon, is all that now remains of it. The friars were 
celebrated for their annual exhibitions of the myſteries called 
Corpus Chriſti plays, which they performed on that day to crowds 
of ſpectators from all parts. 
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Henry VIII. put an end to the performances of theſe poor 
friars, who had the honour of falling with the greater monaſte. 
ries ; having eſcaped the wreck of the leſſer, e they had 
nothing worth ſeizing to gratify that rapacious court. But the 
king, not content with their ruin, added to it the mortifying 
obligation of making their ſurrender on the 5th of October 1538, 
and to ſign it with their names and common ſeal. 

Not far from the friary is a fine gate, called the Grey-Friars- 
Gate, the moſt beautiful of any left ſtanding. 

From hence we proceeded to the Carmelites, or White-Friare, 
whoſe houſe ſtands at the Eaſt-end of the city. Their houſe 
was built about the year 1342, by fir John Pouliney, four times 
lord-mayor of London. At the diſſolution it was granted tt, 
fir Ralph Sadler. It was afterwards fold to Mr. John Hates, 
who, reſiding here, occaſioned it to be called Hales-Place. 
At preſent it is occupied by numbers of poor families. Here 
are conſiderable remains of the building; part of the archeg 
cloiſters, the refectory and dormitory, and vaſt vaulted rooms, 
which ſerved as magazines for proviſions. A very handſome 
gate-way, with three niches in the front, is ſtill ſtanding; and 
on an inner gate are three arrows, the arms of one of the benc- 
factors. 8 | | 

In the courſe of our walk, a chamber was ſhewn us in 
Gosford-Street, noted for the melancholy end of Mary Clucs, 
in February 1772, who was almoſt conſumed by her own phlo- 
giſton, or inflammable air, occaſioned by exceſſive drinking; 
She tumbled out of bed, took fire by the candle, and. in about 
two hours fairly burnt out to her thighs and one leg, and nothing 
left except her bones, completely calcined. 

In Gosford-Street we took horſe to viſit Combe-Abbey, the 
ſeat of lord Craven; paſſed through Gosford-Gate, and by a 
green of the ſame name, memorable for the jingle combat which 
was to have been fought there in September 1398, between the 
duke of Hereford and the duke of Norfolk, earl-marihal. The 
former had baſely betrayed a private converſation, in which he 
ſaid that Mowbray had dropt ſeveral expreſſions of a treafonable 
nature. The accuſation was denied, and, according to the 
barbarous uſage of the times, Mowbray demanded the privilege 
of acquitting himſelf by ſingle combat. Each of the dukes, 
agrecable to the laws of chivalry, flung down his glove, which 
was taken up before the king and ſealed, to prevent any future 
denial of the challenge. The king appointed Coventry for the 
place of combat, and cauſed for that purpoſe a vaſt and magni- 
ficent theatre to be erected on this green. — The requiſite 
preparations, and the ifſue of this intended combat, may be ſeen 
in BAR NAR D's New and Complete Hiſtory of England, in the 
reign of Richard I. 8 

About two miles from Coventry, we croſſed the river Sow, 
at Binly-Bridge, a little beyond which ſtands the beautiful 
{mall church of the name, dedicated to St. Bartholomew, for- 
merly belonging to the monks of Coventry; now a curacy in 
the gift of lord Craven, who rebuilt the church with uncommon 
elegance. The roof is coved, and ornamented with ſcriptural 
hiſtories, in form of medallions, and with pious ornaments of 
crolſes, crowns, and thorns, and other decorations adapted t) 
the place. The altar is in a tribune, with marble pillars; and 
its window conliſts of glaſs painted with a fine holy family, by 
Mr. William Pecket. , | 

Combe-Abbey, or, to ſpell it with propricty, Cwm, from us 
low ſituation, lies about two miles further. Notwithſtanding 
its converſion to the ſeat of a nobleman, it retains in part the 
form of its conventual ſtate. The cloiſters are preſerved on 
three ſides of the ancient court, glazed as when occupied by the 
ancient owners, and their walls enriched with the ſpoils of the 
chace. | 

At a ſmall diſtance from this city is a ſteep rock, called Guy's 
Clif, where, the monkith hiſtorians tell us, Dubritius built an 
oratory ; and where, as we have belore mentioned, Guy, the 
famous carl of Warwick, retired in his old age, and ſpent the 
remainder of his days. In latter times a chancel was founded 
here for ſccular prieſts, who had apartments to reiide in, and 
they were to ſay mals every day for the fouls of thole who were 
in purgatory. Some of the walls are vet remaining, but 1. 
appears only to have been a very poor place. 

About tour miles to the South of Coventry is a village called 
STONELY, where the empreſs Matilda, mother of Henry II. 
founded a munaſtery for monks of the Ciſtertian order. An a“ 
another village called PixLEY, was a convent for black monks; 
but no remains of either are now left. : 

The next place we vitited was KENELWORTH, famous 10! 
its magnificent caſtle, built by Jeffrey de Clinton, chamber!a 
to Henry I. who obtaincd a grant of the manor. It was attcr- 
wards given by Henry III. to Simon Montford, earl of Leiceſtet, 
who had married the king's ſiſter, but that nobleman having 
rebelled, and being killed at che battle of Eveſham (tee on 
account of Worceiterſhire) it was again {eized by the king. 
after a ſiege of fix weeks, and given to his fon Edmund, carl ol 
Lancaſter, from whom it deſcended to John of Gaunt, and be- 
came part of that dutchy, till queen Elizabeth gave it to her 
favourite Robert Dudley, carl of Lciceſter, who rebuilt great pa 
of it, and beautified it in the moſt elegant manner, fo that at tha! 
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Queen Elizabeth honoured the carl with a viſit at this place, 
where the preparations for her reception were ſuch as might 
have been expected, when a ſovereign of the greateſt dignity 

ndeſcends to (ſhew ſuch marks of favour to a prime-miniſter. 
This noble ſtructure is now falling to decay, although there are 
Rill remaining fo many walls, gates, towers, and room, as 
convey to the mind forme idea of its ancient grandeur. ; 

The ſame Jeffrey de Clinton built a noble convent at this 

Jace for monks of the Auguſtine order, who lived in it in great 


ſplendour upwards of 400 years, till the diſſolution of religious 


houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 643]. 48. gd. 
Great part of the ruins of this ſtately abbey are ſtill ſtanding, 
and, upon the whole, it appears to have been one of the moit 
magniacent ſtructures in England. WT 
There was alſo a convent at a village called MoxxKxs-K1RBY, 
near this place, the church of which is ſtill ſtanding, and has a 


very handſome ſpire. Here was anciently a Roman ſtation, as 
| appears from the remains of a camp; but it was demolithed 
by the Saxons. 

"RUGBY is a tolerable good town, pleaſantly ſituated on the 
banks of the river Avon. It was anciently noted for its caſtle, 
built ſoon after the conqueſt ; but this was totally deſtroyed by 
order of Henry II. The town is at preſent very populous, and 
has an excellent free- ſchool, built in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
and a charity-ſchool for thirty boys, who are clothed and edu- 
cated. It has alſo ſeveral alms-houſes for poor dec.yed hovle- 
kezpers ; and upon the whole is a very agreeable place. It has 
a good wcekly-market on Saturdays, and is diitant from London 
eighty- fixe miles. . 

Near Rugby is a village called KING's-NREWwNRHAM, remark- 
able for having three medicinal ſprings, the water of which 1s 
itrongly impregnated with alum, of a milky colour, and 
reckoned a good medicine for the ſtone. It is obſerved of this 
water, that being drank with ſalt, it is aperient; but wich ſugar, 
aſtringent. | 

NUNEATON is ſaid to have been originally called Eaton, a 
word that anciently ſignified the water-town, and was probably 
applied to this place from its ſituation on the river Anker; and 
afterwards had the epithet Nun prefixed to it from a nunnery 
founded here by Robert, earl of Leiceſter, in the reign of 

Henry IT. A ſmall part ef the walls of this ancient building 
may be yet ſeen, and particularly a door-caſe of curious work- 
manſhip; but theſe triſling remains are not ſufficient to convey 
an idea of its original grandeur. 

The principal trade of this town conſiſts in woollen cloth. 

It is pretty populous for its ſize, and contains ſome very good 
houſes ; as alſo a noble free- ſchool, founded and endowed by 
Edward VI. It has a good weekly-market on Saturday, and 
is diſtant from London ninety-eight miles. 

There are ſeveral villages in the neighbourhood of Nuneaton, 
moſt of which were once tamous for having in them religious 
foundations; but no veſtiges of either now remain. 


MANCESTER is an agrecable village, ſituated on the banks of | 


the Anker, near the Roman highway, called Watling-Street ; 
but does noi contain any thing remarkable, only that many 
Roman antiquities have been found at it, from which it has been 
generally conjectured that it was formerly one of their itations. 


About a mile from it are the remains of an ancient fort, called 


Oldbury, which no doubt belonged to the Romans. The fort 
is of a ſquare form, and the entrenchment ſeems to have covered 
about ſix acres, and at the corners appear to have been lofty 
battlements, from which we may reaſonably conjecture, that it 
was originally a place of very great ſtrength. 

In ploughing up the ground near this camp there have been 

diſcovered axes, made ot ſtone, in the fame manner as thoſe we. 
have leen in the Britiſh Muſeum ; and were undoubtedly made 
before the uſe of metal was known to the ancient Britons. 
; SECKINGDON, another village in this neighbourhood, 1s famous 
m hiſtory for a battle fought near it, between Cuthred, king of 
the Welt-Saxons, and Ethelbald, king of the Mercians, the 
latter of whom was Hain, and all his army killed or taken 
priſoners. There are alſo the ruins of an ancient camp, forti- 
hed with ditches and entrenchments, near this village; and to 
the North of it is a loſty turret, that appears to have been uſed 
28 an exploratory tower. 

The people have a tradition, that there was formerly a caſtle 
here; but that is undoubtedly a vain conjecture, as no mention 
15 made of any ſuch place in our ancient records. 

Near Seckingdon, on the borders of this county, is the town 
of I amworth, which being in Staffordthire, the reader will find 
« deſcription of it in that county. 

SUTTON-COFIELD, or COLDFIELD, is a tolerable good 
town, ſituated in a moſt pleaſant part of the county, on the 


road leading to Litchfield, and much eſteemed for the healthineſs 


of its air. It is a place of great antiquity, and was known 1n 
the times of the Saxons; but whatever it was then, there is 
reaſon to believe, that in latter times it fell to decay, becaule 1t 
appears from {ir William Dugdale, that John Herman, bithop 
of Exeter, in the reign of Henry VIII. had ſuch regard for it, 
2 the place of his nativity, that he procured letters- patent from 
the king to have it incorporated. He alſo rebuilt the greateſt 


Part of the church, and at his own expence erected a town-hall 
aud a markcet-houſe. 


0. 16, 


The church is a ſtately Gothic ſtructure, conſiſting of a navè, 
and two fide ifles, with a ſquare tower, in which is a clock, fix 
good bells, and muſical chimes. It is remarkable, that the 
bodies interred in the vaults of this church, as well as in the 
church-yard, are conſumed to aſhes within a few years after 
they are depoſited, which we find aſcribed to the elevated ſitu- 
ation of the ground; but that is only a vulgar error, no way 
conſiſtent with true philoſophy ; and we are of opinion, that 
the ſudden diſſolution is occaſioned by ſome internal heat in the 
ſoil, which operating on the grofler particles, reduces them to 
duſt ſooner than they would be in other places, however the 
ground may be ſituated. 

Among other benefaCtions to this place by biſhop Herman, 
he founded and endowed a noble free-{chool. It is remarkable 
that he ordered the maſter ſhould be a layman, and that every 
morning the ſcholars ſhould ſing the 13eth pſalm, beginning 
with the following words: © Out of the depth have J cried 
unto thee.” The ſinging of this pſalm has been omitted ever 
ſince the reformation, becauſe, being repeated for the repoſe of 
the biſhop's ſoul, it was conſidered as fuperititious ; but the 
other part of the injunction, namely, that of the maſter being a 
layman, 1s ſtill ſtrictly obſerved. 

This town is at prelent in a very flourifhing ſtate, and endowed 
with many valuable privileges ; particularly a large common, 
where all the inhabitants have a right of paſturage, which is of 
great advantage to the poor. In one part of this common is 
plainly to be teen the courſe of the Roman conſular way, called 
[kenild-Street, It is overgrown with furze and heath, but being 
high-ridged up with ſtone and gravel, it has baffled all the efforts 


of time and the plough to efface it. 


The principal trade of this place conſiſts in making barrels 
for guns, axcs, forks, knives, buttons, and ſuch other articles 
as depend upon the different trades in Birmingham, by which 
great numbers of people are conſtantly employed. The above 
articles are made by the afſiſtance of mills, which are worked 
by ſome ſma'! rivulets that take their riſe from the common. 
But as the ſtreams themſelves are not capable of conſtantly 
moving the mills, by their common current, reſervoirs are made; 
but theſe have ſometimes been attended with inconvenience, by 
overflowing their banks. A particular inſtance of this happened 
in 1668, when there was fo great an inundation as almoſt to 
ruin the place; but the loſs was made up by voluntary ſub- 


ſcriptions of the neighbouring gentlemen. 


The inhabitants of this town are well ſupplied with fuel, 
and all the neceſſaries of life are excecding plentiful. The 
weekly-market is on Monday, and the place is diſtant from 
London 109 miles. : | 

In our way to this place we paſſed Moxhull-Hall, the neat- 
dreſſed ſeat of Mr. Hacket, a deſcendant of the worthy biſhop 
of that name. On the right is the pariſh-church of WisHaw, 
and a little further, that of CuRDworRTH. That manor was 
poſſeſſed, in the time of William the Conqueror, by Turchil 
de Warwick, fon of Alwine, a potent Saxon in the time of 
Edward the Conſeſſor. | 

About half a mile from Curdworth we croſſed the Tame at 
Curdworth-Bridge, and a mile turther, the Cole. The view 
from hence of the itrcam watering a range of rich meadows, 
bounded on one ſide by hanging-woods, is extremely aprecable; 
as is, a little further, the town of COLESHILL, covering the 
ſteep aſcent of a lofty brow, on whote top appears the handſome 
church and elegant ſpire. 

 CoLesHiLL had been long a royal demeſne; was poſſeſſed by 
Edward the Confeſſor, and afterwards by the Conqueror. It 
fell, either in his reign, or that of William Rufus, into the 
hands of the Clintons, in whom it continued till the year 1353, 
the twenty-ſeventh of Edward III. when it paſſed to fir John 
de Mountfort, by virtue of his marriage with Joan, daughter 
of fir John Clinton. "The Mountforts held it till the reign of 
Henry VII. upon the cruel attainder and execution of 
tir Simon Mountfort, for ſending gol. by his younger fon 
Henry, to Perkin Warbeck, on ſuppoſition that Perkin was the 
real {on of his former matter, Edward IV. This brought ruin 
on himſelf and family. He was tried at Guildhall in 1494, 
and conderancd to be drawn through the city, and hanged and 
quartered at Tyburn. His manor of Coleſhill was immediately 
beſtowed on Simon Digby, deputy-conſtable of the caſtle, who 
brought the unfortunate gentleman to the bar. He was a 
younger fon of the houſe-ot Tilton, of Leiceſterſhire, anceſtor 
of lord Digby, the preſent worthy poſſeſſor. 

In the upper part of the town is a ſmall place, neatly built. 
The church-yard commands a fine view of a rich country. 
The vicarage was formerly belonging to Markgate in Bedford- 
(hire, but is now in the gift of its lord. The pire, lofty as it is, 
was fifteen feet higher before it had been {truck with lightning 
in 1550; when the inhabitants ſold one of the bells towards 
the repairs. 

In the church are numbers of fine tombs of the Digby's, with 
their figures recumbent. Among others, that of the above- 
mentioned Simon, and his ſpouſe Tuer, who lie under a tomb 
erected by himſelf. He died in 1519: ſhe ſurvived him, and 
left by her will a filver-penny to every child under the age of 
nine, whoſe parents were houſekeepers in this parith (beginning 
with thoſe next the church) on condition that, cvery day in the 
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year, after the performance of the high maſs, they ſhould kneel 
down at the altar, and ſay five pater-noſters, an ave, and a creed 
for her foul, that of her huſband, and all Chriſtian fouls ; and the 
annual ſum of 6s. 8d. to the dean, for ſeeing the fame duly 
performed, and likewiſe for performing the ſame himſelf. At 
the reicrmation this cuſtom was changed. The inhabitants 
purchaſed from the crown the lands charged with this money; 
part maintains a ſchool ; the reſt is diſtributed to ſuch children 
who repair to the church every morning at ten o'clock, and ſay 
the Lord's prayer ; and the clerk has an allowance for ſeeing 
the performance, and for ringing the bell to ſummon them. 

The figure of Simon Digby is in armour, with lank hair, and 
bare-headed. His grandſon John, and great-grandſon George, 
are repreſented in the fame manner, with their wives. The 
firit died in 1558, the lait in 1586. Theſe are of alabaſter, and 
paintcd. 

'The tomb -of Reginald, fon of Simon, who died in 1549, 
differs. His figure, and that of his wife, are engraven on 
a flat ſlab of marble, with twelve of their children at their 
fect. 

On a pedeſtal, with an urn at the top, is an inſcription to 
Kildare, lord Digby, of Geaſhil, in the kingdom of Ireland, 
who died in 1661; and on the oppoſite fide is another, in 
memory of his lady, who died in 1692, drawn up by biſhop 
Hough, forming a character uncommonly amiable and exem- 
plary ; the integrity of that worthy prelate giving ſanction to 
Every une. | 

We felt great pleaſure in peruſing an epitaph, by a grateful 
miſtreſs, to the memory of a worthy domeitic, Mary Wheely ; 
whom ſhe ſtyles an excellent ſervant and good friend: for what 
is a faithful ſervant but an humble friend? | 

Beneath two arches are two ancient figures of croſs-legged 
knights, armed in mail, with ſhort furtouts, in all reſpects 
alike, only one has a dog, the other a lion, at his feet. On 
their ſhiclds are two feurs de lis, which denote them to have 
been ſome of the earlier Clintons. 

Colethill has a good weekly-market on Wedneſdays, and is 
diſtant from London 103 miles. 

In a valley near the town 1s the ſeat and park of the ancient 
family of the Digby's. Though the ſituation is low, yet the 
place is exceeding agreeable, being ſurrounded with fine gardens 
and woods. N | | 

Near Colcthill is a village called MaxTOKE, formerly noted 
on account of its priory, founded in the reign of Edward III. 
for Auguſtine monks. Great part of this abbey is ſtill ſtanding, 
from which it appears to have been originally a ſtately and 
magnificent ſtructure. | | | 

About a mile from this priory, one of the earls of Huntingdon 
built a ſtrong caſtle, as a ſeat for himſcif and his ſuccellors. 


It afterwards fell into other hands, and at. this time belongs to 


Edward, lord Leigh. The whole of this ſtately building 1s {till 


perfect, it having been repaired at different times, and is now 


one of the beſt ancient edifhces in the kingdom. The gate is 
extremely curious; at each of the corners are lofty towers with 
battlements, and behind, as well as on each ſide, are gardens 
laid out with taſte and elegance. 

A tow miles from this is an agreeable village called SOLIHULL, 
where, before the reformation, there was a collegiate church, 
but it is now. parochial, This village was once of great repute, 
and had a weekly-market, but that has been long diſcontinued. 
However, it has ſtill three annual fairs, which will be found in 
our liſt at the cloſe of this county. | 

From Coleſhill we went to Blithe-Hall, the ſcat of the great 
antiquarian fir William Dugdale; from whole indefatigable 
labours, his ſucceſſors in the ſcience draw ſuch endleſs helps. 
In reſpect to this county, he has fairly baſfled every effort towards 
the diſcovery of any thing that could eſcape his penetrating eye. 
The houſe lies about a mile below Colefhill, on the river Blithe; 
was purchated by fir William from fir Walter Afton, and made 
his place of reſidence. It at preſent belongs, by female deſcent, 
to Richard Gueſt, eſq. 

We returned through Coleſhill, and at a ſmall diſtance, on 
the leſt of the road, digreſſed to Packington, the feat of the earl 
of Aylesford. The manor anciently belonged to the priory of 
Kenelworth, being granted to it by Geottrey de Clinton, lord 
chamberlain to Henry II. At the dillolution, it was fold. for 
the ſum of 6211. 1d. to John Fiſher, eſq. gentleman-penſioner 
10 Henry VIII. and four ſucceeding monarchs. By the marriage 
of Mary, daughter and heireſs of tir Clement Fither, bart. with 
Heneage, ſecond carl of Aylesford, the place was transferred to 
that noble family. The ſituation has of late years been highly 
improved by the change of the road. The grounds are prettily 
ſloped by nature, well wooded, and the bottom filled with two 
pleaſing pieces of water. The houſe has alſo undergone many 
alterations ; and is a plain, convenient building, except on one 
{1de, where opens a 7/2ggi0, in our climate moſt admirably 
adapted for the encouragement of rheums and rheumatiſms. 

Within is a good portrait of its founder, John Fiſher, a half- 
length, with a ſquare white beard, cloſe black cap, upright ruff, 
and black jacket. 

A beautiful picture of Henrictta-Maria, conſort to Charles I. 
is preſerved here. She is repreſented fitting, in blue, with roſes 
in her hand, and her thorny crown by her. 


. 


Here is alſo a portrait of Charles, duke of Somerſet, in EZ 
robes, father to the counteſs-dowager of Aylesford. ; 

BiRMINGHAM, commonly called BxumipGHan, diſtant 
from London 116 miles, is a large town, and, if ſome narroy 
ſtreets are excepted, it is handſome. It is far from being tha 
noiſy, dirty place, it has been frequently repreſented ; and the 
prople are gay and lively. Hackney-coaches ply in the fltreets . 
and here is a Vauxhall, about a mile out of the town. Thee 
gardens are pretty, but ſmall ; they are clean and neat, and 
contain ſomething more than an acre of ground. This place 
was formerly the reſidence of fir Eldred Holte; but, ſince the 
family have removed to Birmingham-Aſton, this houſe and 
gardens have been let, and turned into a place of public amuſe- 
ment. The orcheſtra is in the garden, in imitation of the 
Vauxhall at London, but ſmaller, and plain. There are ſeats 


and walks in the garden ; and ſuppers, wine, &c. are provided 


tor {ch of the company as chooſe them. 
This town is ſituated on the ſide of a hill, forming nearly a 


half-moon, and is about two miles in length, nearly the fam 


in breadth, and about fix miles in circumference. 
Here are two churches, one called St. Martin's, and th- 


other St. Philip's. The former is an ancient building, with 4 


lofty ſpire, and twelve good bells; the latter, a grand modern 
ſtructure, having a fine tower, with ten bells, and a handſonis 
cupola above 1t, and ſtands in one of the fineſt church-yards in 
England, encompaſſed with a wall, and laid out with ſeveral 
pleaſant walks, for contemplation and amuſement. In each 
ſteeple 1s a ſet of mutical chimes, which play every three hours, 
and a different tune every Cay in the week. Beſides theſe, there 
is a handſome chapel of eaſe, called St. Bartholomew*s-Chapel ; 
and two others. There are likewiſe two mceting-houſes for 
Preibyterians, one of which is new, and very handſome ; one 
tor Quakers, and three for other diſſenters. There are alſo three 
free- ſchHols. | . 

A weekly-market is held here on Thurſdays, which is plenti- 
fully ſupplied from the country with every article of proviſions, 
and well ftored with live cattle of all kinds; and two fairs 
yearly, on the Thurſday in Whitſun-Weck, and on the 
Ioth of October, for hard-ware, black cattle, horſes, ſhcep, 
hogs, &c. | 


Being no corporation-town, it is governed by two bailiffs, 


two conſtables, and a headborough, and 1s free for any perſon 
to come and ſettle in, which perhaps not a little contributes to 
the increaſe of its trade, buildings, and inhabitants. 

A navigable cut was begun in April 1768, and finiſhed in 
November 1769, to the collieries at Wedneſbury, from whence 
the inhabitants here are ſupplied with exceeding good coals, at 
a very moderate rate, which before were fold at a very exorbi- 
tant price, to the preat diſtreſs and detriment of the poor. In 
1772, it was extended to Autherly, from whence a communi- 
cation is opened through the Severn to Shrewſbury, Glouceſter, 
and Briſtol, and through the Trent to Gainſborough and Hull, 
from which place goods are brought by water, at much leſs 
rate than the former colt of land-carriage, and many hands 
are now employed in extending the communication to Liverpool, 
through the Merſey. Theſe, however, are not the only advan- 
tages reaped from this truly uſeful work; the inhabitants of 


this town, as well as thoſe of the county, through whici the 


navigation runs, being accommodated with molt aprecable 
walks, for many miles together, along the delightful banks of 
the canal. But what is moſt worthy of obſervation, is the 
manufactory carried on at Soho, in Handſworth-Pariſh, two 
miles diſtant from Birmingham, by Meſſrs. Bolton and Fe hergill. 
The building conſiſts of four ſquares, with ſhop, warehouſes, 
&c. for a thouſand workmen, who, in a great variety of branches, 
excel in their different departments, not only in the fabrication 
of buttons, buckles, boxes, trinkets, &c. in pull, ſilver, and 
a variety of compoſitions ; but in many other arts, long predo- 
minant in France, which loſe their reputation on a compariſon 
with the product of this place; and it 's hy „ie Natives hereot, 
or of the parts adjacent (whole emulation ard ate the proprictors 
have ſpared no care or expence to exctie and unprove) that it is 
brought to its preſent flouriſhing flate.. 3 he number of ing2- 
nious mechanical contrivances they avail themſelves of, by the 
means of water-mills, much facilitaics tiieir work, and faves a 
great deal of time and labour. "Thc plated-work has the 
appearance of ſolid ſilver, more eſpecially when compared with 
that of any other manufactory. Their excellent ornamental 
pieces in ar-maulu, have been admired by the nobility and genuy, 
not only of this kingdom, but of all Europe, and are allowed 
to ſurpaſs any thing of the kind made abroad. Some articles 
lately executed in ſilver-plate, thew, that taſte and elegance of 
deſign prevail here in a {uperior degree, and are, with mechaniſm 
and chemiſtry, happily united. 

The environs of this building was, a few years ago, a barren 
and uncultivated heath; but now contains many hautes, and 
wears the appearance of a populous country: notwithſtanding 
the number of people in that parith is double what it was a few 
years ago, yet the poors-rates are diminithed, which is a ſtriking 
inſtance ot the good effects of induſtry. 

Without a letter of recommendation from ſome correſpondent, 
or perſon known at the manufactory, a ſtranger will find it ditſi- 
cult to get admittance, This cauuon is not improper, as pet- 
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ſons have been known to vilit the manufactories of this town, 
with a view of obtainin particular information. 
The next object is Mr. Clay's manufactory for japanning, 
&c, making paper-caſes, ſtands, waiters, tea-boards, coach- 
annels, &c. all of paper, finely varniſhed and painted. The 
work here is curious, ingenious, and deferving of both praiſe 
and encouragement. Mr. 'I aylor's button, &cc. manufactory ; 
Mr. Ray's whip-making, &c. &c. are all well worth ſeeing ; 
but, if the ſtranger cannot procure letters of recommendation to 
all, he mult lay out a little money. 
Such a ſpirit of induſtry reigns among all ranks of people here, 
that every individual contributes to the execution ot tome of the 
uſeful or ornamental mechanic arts, of which ſuch an infinite 
variety are here carried on: the women, and even children, earn 
their livelihood, by alliſting in the fabrication ol toys, trinkets, 
and other things. Nor is the education of the riſing generation 
in the uſe of letters, hereby left unattended to, evening-ſchools 
being kept in every part of the town, to which the little artilts 
refort, for the inſtruction of their tender minds, after they have 
performed their bodily Jabour. | 
HENLEY is a very peor town ſituated in a remote part of the 
county, on a ſmall itream, near the borders of Gloucelterthire. 
The only remarkable buildings in it are, a handſome chapel of 
eaſe, and a very convenient town-houſe, under which the mar- 
ket is held. The houſes in general are very mean, and the ſtreets 
dirty and ill-paved. Here are the remains of an ancient caſtle 
built ſome time in the reign of king Stephen; but they are ſo 
detached, that no idea can be formed of the original building. 
The town has a weekly-market on Tueſday, and is 102 miles 
| diſtant from London. | ; | 
AULCESTER, or, as it is called, ALCESTER, is a place of great 
antiquity, and generally allowed to have been one of the Roman 
{lations, becauſe the foundations of walls and pavements have 
been diſcovered at different times, with many bricks and other 
pieces oi antiquity. One of the Roman highways pailes through 
this town, and about the middle of the laſt century, as ſome 
workmen were employed in digging, they diſcovercd a large urn, 
in which were about 800 pieces of coin, ſome few of which were 
gold, but the greater part ſilver; and from the inſcriptions 


Srors. ä 
F There was a noble monaſtery in this town before the re- 
formation, endowed with great revenues ; but having fallen to 
decay, it became a cell to the abbey of Eveſham. The church of 
this monaſtery, which is a ſtately Gothic ſtructure, is {till remain- 
ing, and is uſed by the people as a place of worſhip. The town 
is an ancient borough by preſcription, but does not contain any 


{chool, and the houſes 1n general are well built. 
market is on 1 ucldays, and the diſtance from London 102 
miles. „ | | 
BiTFORD was formerly a conſiderable town, but it is now ſo 
reduced as ſcarce to deſerve the name of a village. It is plea- 
ſantly ſituated on the banks of the river Arrow, near its con- 
fluence with the Avon; but it has not a ſingle building that 
merits particular deſcription. It has a poor weekly- market on 
Fridays, and is diſtant from London 100 miles. | 
 ATHERSTON ON THE STOUR is another imall market-town 
near Bitford, and is ſo called to diltinguiſh it from a village of 
the name in the Northern part of the county: it is a pretty 
agreeable place, and has a handſome chapel of caſe, the church 
being above a mile diſtant from the town. Here is a charity- 
ſchool for girls, who are both taught and clothed. The week- 
Iy-market is on Tueſday, and the place is diſtant from London 
103 miles. os | | 
"STRATFORD, commonly called STRATFORD UPON Avox, 
diſtant from London ninety-four miles, ſituated on the river Avon, 
is a imall well-built town, and contains ſeveral good inns. We 
arrived in the month of July 1777, at the White-Lion ; this is 
the inn repreſented in the entertainment of The Jubilee: in the 
yard is a ſign of Shakſpeare, and under it Milton's two lines: 


Here ſweeteſt Shak ſpeare, fancy's child, 
Warbled his native wood-notes wild.” 


Three doors from this inn is the houſe in which Shak ſpeare 
Was born, and here is ſhewn his chair, in which he fat in the 
chimney- corner: it has been pretty much cut by different vifitors, 
who have been deſir 
longing to the immortal bard. The people who live in che 
houſe lay, they are his next relations ; they are poor, as indecd 
are eleven in twelve of the inhabitants. There is a town-how fe 
ately rebuilt, in which is a large room, called Shakfpcare's- 
. 1 with two fine paintings, one of Shakipear 85 

des wer of! Ir. Garrick ; on the outhde, in a niche, is a ſtatue 
ot Shakſpeate, and over it: , 
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Take him for all in all, 
Wenc'er ſhall look upon his like again.“ 


And under it, „The cor oration and i 1 3 
aſſiſted by the munik PC nd inhabitants of Stratford 


cent contributions of the noblemen and 


gentlemen in the neighbourhood, rebuilt this edifice in 1768: 
and his picture within, were given by 


3 


_ the ſtatue of Shak ſpeare, 
avid Garrick, eſq.“ 


they appeared to have been ſtruck in the times of the latter em- 


thing remarkable, only that it has an exceeding good free- 


The weekly 


ous of preſerving a reli of ſomething be- 


| Mr. Garrick performed a principal part. 


In the chancel of the old church, which is in that part oi 
the town called Old Stratford, 1s the grave and monument of 
Shakſpeare. The monument is his buſt in marble on the wall, 
put up by his wife, with this inſcription ; 


« Stay, paſſenger, why goeſt thou ſo faſt * 

Read, if thou canſt, whom envious death has plac'd 
Within this monument—Shakſpeare, with whom 
Quick Nature died ; whoſe name doth deck this tomb 
Far more than coſt, ſith all that he hath writ 

Leaves living art but page to ſerve his wit.” 


Obiit A. D. 1616, atat. 53, die 23 April. 


Near the monument is his grave, withthe well-known epitaph 


of 


« Good friend, for Jeſus? fake, forbear 
Io move the duſt that reſteth here. 

Bleſt be the man that ſpares theſe ſtones; 

And curſt be he that moves my bones!” 


On his left hand lies his wife, with this inſcription on her 
ſtone : Here lies interred the body of Anne, the wife of 
William Shakſpeare, who departed this life in the ſixty- 
ſevench year of her age.“ | 

On his right fide, lic his firſt daughter and grandſon ; next to 
them, his ſon-in-law, John Hall, apothecary; and next, his 
daughter Suſannah, Hall's wife. 

At the ſide of the chancel is a charncl-houſe, almoſt filled 
with human bones, ſkulls, &c. Our guide ſaid, that Shak- 
ſpeare was fo much affected by this charnel-houſe, that he wrote 
the epitaph, „Good friend, &c.“ for himſelf, to prevent his 
bones being thrown into it. This chancel was formerly the cha- 
pel of the college, which ſtands near the church, and which is 
now a private houſe. | | 

The chapel of eaſe is a very ſpacious building, and was erected 
in the reign of Henry VIII. by Henry Clopton, lord-mayor of 
London. | | | | 

Here is a handſome ſtone bridge over the Avon, which was 
erected by Hugh Clopton. It conſiſts of nine arches, and at 
one end of it there is a long cauſeway walled on both ſides. 


The town is a corporation, governed by a mayor, recorder, 


high-{teward, twelve aldermen, and twelve common-council, 
with a town-clerk and other proper officers. The town-hall is 


an exceeding handſome ſtructure built in the Tuſcan order, and 


there is an excellent free-ſchool, with alms-houſes for poor 
aged perſons, founded by Edward VI. Great quantities of malt 
are made in the town, and ſent down the Avon to the Severn, and 
from thence to Glouceſter, Briſtol, and other places. The 
weekly-market is on Thurſday. | 

We muſt not quit this town without obſerving, that on the 6th 
of September 1769, a jubilee was performed here in honour of 
that diſtinguiſhed poet Shakſpeare, in which the late celebrated 
Great preparations 
were made on the occaiton. The poet's buit over his monu- 
ment in the church was crowned with bays. The town-hall 
was ornamented at one end with a good picture of Shakſpeare 
in the attitude of inſpiration ; and at the other, with a copy of 
Gainſborough's muſt admirable portrait of Garinck. Its five 
windows were ornamented with the following tranſparent paint- 
ings on ſilk, viz. the Genios of Shakſpeare, King Lear, Fal- 
ſtaff, Piſtol, and Caliban. Without tlie town was erected an 
elegant amphitheatre, ſupported by a circular colonade of columns 
of the Corinthian order. A part of the room was taken up with 
an orcheſtre for the muſic, and it was illuminated by a chandelier 
of Soo lights hanging from the centre of the roof. 

Great numbers of the nobility and gentry aitended on this 
occaſion. The jubilee began with a ſong in honour of Shak- 
ſpeare, performed in the itrcets early in the morning; the com- 
pany break faſted in the town-hall, before which drums and fiſes 
played favourite marches: from thence they proceeded to the 
church, where the oratorio of Judith was admirably performed. 
At three the whole company went to the amphithcatre, where 
they dined ; and after a bumper drank to Mr. Garrick, and to 
the memory of the bard, which laſt was accompanied with three 
huzzas, the performers in the orcheltre ſung catches and glees, 
while the company joined in the chorus. After this was lung 
the old loyal fong of God fave the King,” in which the whole 
company joined, and the evening concluded with a very grand 
ball. | 

Unfortunately, the next morning proving wet, prevented a very 
grand proceſſion, which was intended to have been made to the 
amphitheatre. They, however, repaired thither at noon, when an 
ode, written by Mr. Garrick, and admirably adapted to the occalion, 
was performed. The muſic was compoſed by Dr. Arne, and 
the recitative parts ſpoken by Mr. Garrick, in ſuch a manner as 
2 the highelt ſurpriſe and pleaſure. This being over, Vr. 

ing, the comedian, in the character of an amballador from 
the ſocicty of the Macaroni, with great humour attacked the 
character of Shakſpeare; after which Mr. Garrick. addreſſed the 
ladies in a poetic ſpeech, complimenting them on the reſpect 
they had always ſhewn to the immortal bard. In the evening 


were diſplayed ſome curious fire-works, though the baducls of 


| 


the weather ſpoiled their effect; and the whole was concluded 
with 
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with a maſquerade, which laſted till between {ix and ſeven in the 
morning. 

The whole company aſſembled on this occaſion is ſaid to have 
amounted to about 800 at breakfaſt; to 1500 at dinner; and to 
about 2009 at the oratorio, ball, and maſquerade, 

This prodigious reſort of people neceſſarily produced much 
confu! >n, in regard to the proviſion made for their accommoda- 
tion, etpectally with reſpec to lodgings and beds during the time 
they ſtayed ; and the badneſs of the weather contributed to ſhorten 
the diveriions of the jubilee. 

To the South-Eait of Stratford, and at the extremity of the 
county, i: the {mall rowa of Shipton, which being in Worceſter- 
ſhire, has been ready deſcribed in that county; ſo that we fhall 
only take notice of BRAILS, a village in its neighbourhood, 
belonging to this county. It is very pleaſantly ſituated, con- 
tains many handſome houſes, with ſeveral good inns; and is, 
upon the whole, a very agreeable place. 

KiNGTON, or, as it was anciently called, Kix ETO, is plea- 
ſantly ſituated on a {mall ſtream that runs igto the Avon, and in 
the reign of Edward me Confeſſor was a place of conſiderable re- 
pute, as appears from the mention made of n in doomſday-book. 
It continued to flouriſh many years after the conqueſt ; and king 
John once kept his court here, from whence, in the netghbour- 


hood of the town, is a well ſtill called by his name. 


Here was anciently acaltle, ſaid to have been of conſiderable 
ſtrength, but there are not any remains of it now to be ſeen. 
The church is a ſtately Gothic ſtructure, and the only building 
in the town that merits the leaſt notice. It has a good weekly- 
market on Tuelday, and is diſtant from London eighty-eight 
miles. | | 

About three miles to the South-Weſt of this town is the vil- 
lage of EDGEnili, which will be ever celebrated in the hiſtory 
of this kingdom for being the place where the army of Charles I. 
and that of the parliament firſt came to a general engage- 


ment. The battle was fought on the 23d of October 1642; it 
was ſo bloody, that 5000 men were left dead on the field, and 


had not the night put an end to the engagement, the ſlaughter 
would have been {till more horrible. This battle proved fatal to 
the king's party, and the parliament voted a thankſgiving for the 
victory. a. | = 

SOUTHAM, the laſt place we have to mention in this county, 
was a market-town of conſiderable antiquity ; but is now only a 
poor decayed place, without ſo much as a lingle building that 
merits particular deſcription. It is, however, pleaſantly ſituated, 
has a weekly-market on Monday, and is diſtant from London 
cighty-three miles. : | 


BioGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF THE CouNnTY OF WARWICK. 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, the father of the Engliſh ſtage, 


and one of the greateſt dramatic writers that ever appeared 1n this 
or any other nation, was born at Stratford upon Avon, in the 
month of April 1564. His father, who was a conſiderable 
dealer in wool, had fo large a family, that he could not bring up 


our author, though his eldeſt fon, to any other buſineſs than his 


own employment. He ſent him, indced, to the free-ſchool at 
Stratford, where he acquired the rudiments of claſſical learning; 


but before he had made any great progreſs in thoſe literary pur- 


ſuits, his father took him home, and engaged him in the wool- 
trade. The young man was far from — diſſatisfied with his 
employment; but, on the contrary, ſeemed perfectly reconciled 
to his humble ſtation. Before he was eighteen years of age he 
married a young lady, the daughter of one Hatchway, a ſub- 
ſtantial yeoman in the neighbourhood, with whom he lived very 
happy, and proſecuted his buſineſs with the utmoſt alacrity. 

He continued in this kind of domeſtic obſcurity for ſome time, 
and might, perhaps, have done ſo during his life, had it not 
been for a very ſingular accident, which, however diſagreeable 
at its firſt appearance, was, in the end, the occaſion of all his 
fortunes. Ihe fact was this, having fallen into the company of 
fome profligate perſons, who followed the practice of deer- ſtealing, 
he was perſuaded to aſſiſt them in robbing the park of fir Thomas 
Lucy, of Charlccot, near Stratford. Sir Thomas, finding the 
injury more than once repeated, commenced a proſecution againſt 
the delinquents; and Shakſpeare in revenge, wrote a ballad on 
the knight, which, tradition ſays, for the piece is now loſt, was 
ſo extremely bitter and ſevere, that it became unſafe for the au- 
thor to remain any longer in the country. In conſequence of 
this, Shakſpeare left his wife, and fled to London, where, after 
ſome time, he became connected with the play-houſe. His in- 
troduction to this character of life is faid to have thus originated. 
When he arrived in London he was without money and friends, 
and being a ſtranger, he knew not to whom to apply, nor by 
what means to ſupport himſelf, Chance, however, foon fugniſh- 
ed him with the means of removing thoſe evils, though it muſt 
be acknowledged the employment was of the moſt ſervile nature. 
At this time there were tew carriages 17 except by the princi- 
pal nobility, ſo that many people of both ſexes went to the theatres 
on horſeback, leaving their horſes at the door to the care of ſuch 
perſons as they could truſt to look after them. Shakſpeare got 
employment in this way at one of the theatres, and having ac 
quired ſome money by it, he ſent for his wife. Even in this low 
{tation he became diſtinguiſhed, for he behaved with ſuch fidelity, 


4 


2 


that he ſoon procured more buſineſs than he could manage: he 
therefore hired a great number of youths to aſſiſt him, Who 
during the time he followed this ka 0” ao and for ſeveral year; 
after, were known by the name of Shak ſpeare's-Boys. Havins 
diſcharged this menial employment for ſome time, he was parti. 
cularly noticed by ſeveral of the players, who finding him acute 
and maſter of converſation, recommended him. to the houſe, in 
which he was firſt admitted in a very low ſtation ; nor did he, in- 
deed, in this ſphere, ever riſe very high, the Ghoſt, in his own 
Hamlet, being, it is ſaid, his moſt capital performance. But 
the part of an actor neither engaged nor deſerved the whole at- 
tention of Shakfpeare : it was far from being equal to the pro- 
digious powers of his mind : he turned the advantage, which that 
{1tuation afforded him, to a higher and more noble purpoſe : and 
having, by practice and obſervation, acquainted himſelf with the 
mechanical part of the theatre, he ſoon acquired, by the force 
of his genius, all the other more eſſential and ſuperior qualitics 
of a play-writer. 

What was the firſt play he wrote it is difficult to determine; 
but that which bears the earlieſt date is, his Romeo and Julict, 
written in the year 1597; and the following year he produced 
Richard II. and III. at which time he was only in the thirty. 
fourth year of his age. 

The order of time in which his ſeveral pieces were written is 
generally uncertain, but there are paſſages in ſome few of them 
that ſeem to fix their dates. The chorus at the end of the fourth 
act of Henry V. by a compliment judiciouſſy turned to the earl 
of Eſſex, thews the play to have been written when that noble- 
man was general to queen Elizabeth in Ireland. And his eulo- 
gium on the queen, and her ſucceſſor, king James, in the latter 
end of his Henry VIII. is a proof of that play being written after 
the acceſſion of James to the throne of England. 11's ſucceſs 
was greatly facilitated by the patronage of queen Elizabeth, who 
was not only an admirer, but a rewarder of merit. She was ſo 


highly pleaſed with the character of FalſtaF n the two parts 


of Henry IV. that ſhe commanded him to „ ntinue it in one 
play more, and to ſhew the knight in love, ;rhich he did moſt 
admirably in The Merry Wives of Windſor. It appears, by 
the epilogue to Henry IV. that the part of Falilaff was written 
originally under the name of Oldcaſtle; but ſome of that ! imily 
being ſtill remaining, the queen commanded him to alter it; upon 
which he made uſe of the name of Falſtaff. 

Shakſpeare was not only patronized by the queen, but likewiſe 
by the tamous carl of Southampton, to whom he dedicatcd his 
two poems of Venus and Adonis, and Lucrece; and who is {aid 
to have given him at one time the ſum of 10001. to enable him 
to purchaſe an eſtate to which he had taken a liking. | 

In the beginning of the reign of James I. he was one of the 
principal managers of the theatre; and he continued, for ſeveral 
years, to diſcharge that truſt, and to compoſe new plays, till 


having at length acquired ſuch a fortune as fatisfhed his moderate 


wiſhes, he quitted the ſtage and all other buſineſs, and paſſed 
the remainder of his days in tranquillity and retirement, at his 
native town of Stratford. His pleaſant wit and good-nature 
engaged him the acquaintance, and entitled him to the friendthip 
of the firſt charaQers in the neighbourhood. Among thoſe with 
whom he was particularly intimate was one Mr. Combe, a 
gentleman of great wealth, and noted for practiſing uſury. 
One evening, when theſe two, with ſeveral of their acquaintances, 
were in agreeable converſation together, Mr. Combe merrily 
told Shakſpeare, that he fancied he intended to write his epitaph, 
if he happened to ſurvive him; and ſince he could not know 
what might be ſaid of him when dead, he deſired it might be 
done immediately; on which Shakſpeare gave him the following 
lines: | 


“Ten in the hundred lies here engrav'd, 

»Tis an hundred to ten his ſoul is not fav'd : 

If any man aſketh who lies in this tomb? | 
Oh! Oh! quoth the devil, tis my John-a-Combe.” 


It is ſaid that the ſharpneſs of the ſatire ſtung the man ſo ſe- 
verely, that he never forgave 1t. | 

This excellent dramatic writer died on the 23d of April 1616, 
in the fifty-third year of his age; and was interred among his 
anceſtors on the North ſide of the chancel in the great church at 
Stratford ; where, as we have already noticed in our deſcription 
of that town, a monument was erected to his memory, with an 


epitaph on his grave-ſtone. 


As a further memento, and in veneration to his diſtinguiſhed 
character both as a poet and a man, in the year 1740 a monu- 
ment was erected in Weſtminſter-Abbey. It is a noble and mag- 
nificent ſtructure, the deſign being admirably adapted, and the 
workmanſhip maſterly. In the figure of Shakſpeare, the ſculptor 
has moſtdelicately expreſſed his attitude, his dreſs, his ſhape, his gen- 
teel air, and fine compoſure. The heads on the pedeſtal, repretent- 
ing Henry V. Richard III. and queen Elizabeth, three principal 
characters in his plays, are likewiſe proper ornaments to grace 
the tomb. In ſhort, the taſte that is 0m. ſhewen does honour to 
thoſe great names under whoſe ſanction it was ſo elegantly con- 
ſtructed; namely, the earl of Burlington, Dr. Mead, Mr. Pope, 
and Mr. Martin. It was deſigned by Kent, and execute 
by Scheemakers ; and the expence was defrayed by the grate ful 

contribution 
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Paris. He engaged his antagoniſt on horſeback in the preſence 


to his memory. | 
Rain, hghting on the king's tide, in 1643, he was thereby de- 


quality, 


bing at defiance, well knowing, that thould it pleaſe God to 
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ibutions of the public. On a ſcroll are the following lines, 
ren from his own celebrated play of the Tempeſt : 


The cloud-cap'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The ſolemn temples, the great globe itſelſ; 

Yea, all which it inherit, thall diffol\e, 

And, like the baſeleſs fabric of a viſion, 

Leave not a wreck behind.“ 


We muſt not omit taking notice of another inſtance of the 
veneration that was paid to the name of this admirable bard: a 
mulberry- tree planted upon his eſtate by his own hands, was fume 
years ago cut down, and converted into various utenſils: theſe 
were all of them eagerly bought up, and depoſited by the pur- 
chaſers among their moſt valuable curioſities, as precious me- 
morials of this incomparable poet. His plays were in his own 
time, and have ever ſince continued, the chief ornament and 
{upport of the Engliſh ſtage ; and to illuſtrate and explain them 
has been deemed a taſk not unworthy of fome of the beſt writers 
this iſland has produced. Rowe, 1 heobald, Hanmer, Wiarbur- 
ton, Steevens, and Johnſon, have each of them given us an 
edition of his works, with large notes and commentaries ; and 
criticiſms have been written upon ſeveral of his detached plays 
by many other learned and ingenious gentlemen. 

"JonN DE ASTLEY Was born in this county about the begin- 
ning of the reign of Henry 1 * He was brought up from his 
moſt early youth to the uſe of arms, and was juſtiy celebrates 
for his martial courage during the wars in France, in the reign 
of Henry V. and VI. 5 

It was in thoſe days cuſtomary for perſons, who had diſtinguiſh- 
ed themſelves by military achievements, fo tilt publicly for the 
honour of their nation, or of their miſtreſſes. Thus, in 1438, 
one Peter de Maſſe, a Frenchman, having challenged all comers, 
in honour of a certain lady, it was accepted by Our hero Aſtley, 
on the 29th of Auguſt that vear, in the ſtrect of St. Antoine in 


of the French monarch ; and having with his lance picrced the 
head and helmet of his opponent quite through, he pretented 
the latter to his lady, agreeable to the conditions of combat. 
"Chis conqueſt procured him the greateſt reſpect from the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed perſonages in France. On his return to England, 
he performed another exploit of the ſame nature before Henry VI. 
and his court, in Smithfield. - He engaged a Spamith knight of 
great renown, and was ſo expert, that he ſoon difarmed and de- 
teated him; at which the king was fo highly pleated, that he 
conferred upon him the honour of knighthood, and allv.ved him 
a pention of 100 marks per annum. | 
He died at Patcthall in Staffordthire, and was buried in the 
church of that place, where a handlome monument was erected 


Dr. HexRY COMPTON, one of the moſt eminent prelates of 
his time, was the fon of the earl of Northampton, and born at 
the family-ſcat in this county in the year 1632. His father being 

TO” - 
prived of that paternal care which was 16 necellary for a perſon 
ot his tender years ; but, by the direction of his mother, he re- 
ceived an education in every reſpect fuitable to his high rank and 
He was firit ſent to Oxford, where he ſtudied for three 
years; and then went on his travels, from which be received 
tery diſtinguiſned advantages. 

Keturning to England ſoon after the reſtoration, he accepted 
a cOrnetcy in the King's regiment of guards; but diſcovering a 
llronger paſſion for letters than tor arms, he religned his com- 
mitlion, and betock him{clf to the church. Having accordingly 
taken his degrees, and entered into orders, he ſoon obtained many 
valuable linings, and was at lalt advanced to the biſhopric ot 
I. ndon, on the death of Dr. Hinchman, in the year 1674. 
He was likewiſe appointed to ſuperintend the education of the 
king's two nieces, the princefles Mary and Arne; and this im- 
portant truſt he diſcharged to the entire ſatisfaction of his majeſty 
and the public. i 

Finding that James II. intended to eſtablith Popery in this 
kingdom, like a faithful Proteſtunt bithop, he oppoſed that in- 
undation, which then threatened to overtiow the realm; and 
when he was ordered to ſuſpend Dr. Sharp for preaching againſt 
Popery, he boldly refuſed, and fct the arbitrary dictates of the 


Ivfter him to perith, it would be under the ruins of his country, 
and he could make his appeal to heaven that he had acted conliit- 
cutly with the dictates of his conſcience, 

When the King publithed the declaration for liberty of con- 
icience, Dr. Compton Was one of thoſe biſhops who refuſed to 
order the reading of it in the churches of their dioceſes for 
Which he was ſent to the Tower, with fix others of his brethren. 

On the arrival of the prince of Orange in England, biſhop 
Compton exerted himſelf with great activity in effecting the re- 
volution, and in (etthing the government. He conveyed the 
princels Anne of Denmark from London ; and was one of the 
Wo biſhops who made the majority for filling up the throne 
role king , dor when that important point was decided in 

pper houſe, there were only hity-one votes to forty-nine. 
rom this mo forward he continued to enjoy the favour of 
O. 10. 


king William and queen Mary, as alſo of queen Anne, when ſhe 
aſcended the throne. 


| As a prelate he aQted with great moderation, and ſupported | 
the church of England, without giving any offence to thoſe who 


diſſented either from its ceremonies or its doctrines. His life 
was ſpent in doing good, and he died at Fulham on the 7th of 
July 1713, aged ſcventy-nine. He was interred in the church- 
yard of that place, agreeable to his own direction ; for he uſed 
to ſay, © The church is for the living, and the church-yard for 
the dead.“ 

There is a fine painting of this excellent prelate in the 
library of St. Paul's cathedral, to which he was a generous 
benefactor. 

NEntMian Grew, NM. D. was born in this county about 
the beginning of the civil wars in the Jaſt century, and his 
father being an eminent miniſter among the Puritans, became a 
Non-Conformiſt, when the act of uniformity took place in 
1662. This induced the father to ſend his ſon to the univerſity 
of Leyden, where he finiſhed his ſtudies, and took his higheſt 
degrees in the phy ſical line. 

When he returned to England, he might have obtained high 
preferments ; but the fame ſcruples of conſcience continued to 
operate on his mind : and although he was employed by many 
people of fathion as a phyſician, yet he could not enjoy any 
public benefit, becauſe he would not take the facramental 
reſt. | 5 2 | 

The Royal-Society made him one of their fellows, and lie was 
ſoon after elected into the College of Phyſicians. His works 
are numerous; and although he devoted the greateſt part of his 
time to the {lady of botany, yet it appears that he never loſt 
light of anatomy, or ſuch other tcieuces as could be of any 
ſervicc to him in propagating the knowledge of nature. He 
lived to be an orjament to his country, and died at London 
in 1711. 5 | 
Sir THOMAS OVERBURY, well known both in the literary 
and political world, was born in this county in 1581, aud ju— 
ſtructed at a private ſchool, from whence he was ſent to finiſh 
his Piidics in Qucen's-College, Oxford, where he took his 
degrees in the arts. His father, who was an eminent coun- 
leilor, entered him a itudent in the Middle-Temple; but he 


was of tov gay a4 difpolition to attend to {tudies that required 10 


much application as the law. | | CEE 
Being introduced at court, he was taken notice of by the 
young favourite, Robert Car, whom the king created earl 01 
Somerlet, and, by his intereſt, Overbury was honoured with 
knighthood, When Slauerlet placed his affections on the 
counteſs of Effex, Overbury, like a faithful friend, remonſtrated 
to him on the impropricty of ſuch a meaſure, and pointed our 
the difficulties he would have to encounter, as the lady was 
actually married, although, for reaſons not proper to be men- 
tioned, it had never been conſummated. But notwithſtanding 
this ſalutary advice, an infamous divorce took place between 
the carl of Etlex and his lady, who was ſoon after married to 
Somerſet. | | | | 
During the firſt flights of paſſion, after marriage, the ena- 
mourcd Somerſet told his lady, what part Overbury had acted, 
and how he had difluaded him from the marriage. The counteſs, 


who was one of thoſe women that cannot forgive what they 


foolithly imagine an injury, was reſolved to be revenged on 
Overbury; a tham-plot was hatched, and the unfortunate gen- 
tleman committed to the Tower, But as it was well known 
that they could not faſten any guilt upon him, they procured 
him to be poiſoned, by a clyſter, on the 14th of May 1613. 
The guilty couple, however, did not long enjoy the fruits they 
promitcd themſelves from the commitlion of fo atrocious a 
crime, for the favourite fell under his ſovereign's diſpleaſure, 
and the affair of the murder having tranſpired, the earl and 
counteſs were both found guilty, and received ſentence of death. 
When the carl was arreſted by a warrant from the lord chief 
jultice Coke, he was ſitting with the king in the palace of 
"Thcobalds, and upon the officer's coming in to ſerve it, he 
threw himſelf under the king's protection; but James, looking 
at the warrant, told Somerlet, “ Gude faith, maun, you mutt 
gang with him; for were Coke to fend for me, I muſt gang 
too.“ 

We are told further, that when lord Coke waited on the 
king a few days after, James uſed the following words, very 
improper for a perſon to repeat, but much more a ſovereign. 
« God's curſe be upon thee and thine if you do not profecute 


them, and God's curſe be upon me and mine if J pardon them.“ 


The king, however, ſubmitted to the curſe, and pardoned the 
criminals, who lived ſeparate and deſpiſed ever after; but thoſe 
who only acted by their directions, were found guilty in the 
court of King's-Bench, and aſterwards executed. 

Sir WILLIAM DuGDALE, one of the greateſt antiquarians 
that ever livcd in England, was born in this county in 1605, 
and inſtructed in grammar-learning at the free-ſchuol ot 
Coventry, from whence he was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in 
Merton-College, Oxford. Whilſt very young he diſcovered a 
great taſte for the ſtudy of antiquities, in which he made ſuch 
proticicucy, that he was taken notice of by the earl of Arundel, 
and tir Henry Spelman, by whoſe Intereſt he was entered in 
the Herald's-Office, where he ſpent the remainder of us _ 
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He received the honour of knighthood, and was advanced | 
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redreſs of grievances ; but ſoon after deſerted the cauſe of the 


through all the inferior offices, ull he came at laſt to be made 
2 principal king at arms. His valuable works are well 


nown,. and it may be ſaid, with the greateſt propriety, that he 


public, and attached himſelf to the royal party. Previous to the 
battle of Udge- Hill, he had concerted a plan for delivering up 
the city cf London to the king; but being detected, he was 
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ſpent his whole time in elucidating the moit obſcure paſſages in brought to a trial, and nothing but the intereſt of his friends in 
the hiſtory of England. He lived to a good old age, and died on I the Hou!z o Commons could have ſaved his life. He was 
the 10th of February 1686. however, condemned to pay a fine of 10,cool. and go into 

His Monaſticon is one of the moſt valuable works that we] exile for life, all which he cheerfully complied with, and 
have concerning the religious houſes, and his Antiquities of War- j{ during the time he was abroad, viſited ſome parts of America, 
wickſhire have thrown great light on many diſputed points. His I particularly Bermudas, which he has fo finely deſcribed in 
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Hiſtory of the Cathedral of St. Paul's is extremely valuable, as it 
contains a deſcription of that celebrated ſtructure before it was 
burnt in 1666. | 

EpMuxD WALLER, one of the moſt celebrated poets that 
ever lived in England,, was born in this county on the 3d of 
March 1605, and by the death of his father, while he was very 
young, he became heir to an eſtate of 3500). a year. His mo- 
ther took great care of his education, and, when of proper age, 
he was ſent to Eton-College, and from thence to King's-College, 
Cambridge, where he made the moſt rapid progreſs in his ſtudies, 
and wrote ſome poems that were ſufficient to have made his fame 
immortal, had he never compoſed any more. 

He was elected a member of parliament whitt very young, 
and about the twenty-fifth year of his age his firit lady died, 
when he became violently in love with the lady Dorothy Sydney, 


_— of the carl of Leiceſter, whom he has celebrated in ſo 


tender a manner, under the name of Sachariſſa; but the rejected 
his addreſſes with ſuch peculiar marks of diſreſpect, that, in a 
fit of deſpair, he left his native country, and reſided ſome time 
abroad. . 

In 1640, he returned to England, and was elected one of the 
members of the long parliament, when he became acquainted 
with that renowned patriot John Hampden, and ſtood up for the 


his beautiful poem, The Battle of the Summer Iſlands.” 

When he found the goverament totally overturned, he made 
his peace with Oliver Cromwell, and, returning to England, be- 
came a great favourite of the protector's, having celebrated him 
in three excellent poems. When the reitoration took place, ha 
wrote à copy of verſes on that occaſion, which he preſented to 
Charles II. but che king obſerving that they were not equal in 
elegance to thoſe written on the uſurper, Mr. Waller replied, 
10 We poets never ſucceed fo well in truth as in fiction.” He 
contimied to write poems on different ſubjects till he was eighty- 
two years of age, when he dicd at his houſe at Beaconsfield in 
Buckinghamſhire, and was interred in the pariſh church of that 
town in 1687. | 

As a poet, Mr. Waller was certainly endowed with that ele- 
gance of expreſſion, that muſt at all times make his memory 
reſpectable; and although ſome of his compoſitions, while he 
was young, Were on very trilling ſubjects, yet, in his more ad- 
vanced years, he was convinced that he had ſpent his time 
in vain, and therefore wrote his two celebrated poems, the one 
on „Divine Love,” and the other on the Fear of God,” 
which exceed any thing of the ſame nature we ever remember t9 
have read. 
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Horſes 

Cattle and horſes 

All ſorts of cattle 

Horſes, cows, ſheep 
Flannels, linen, 

; and woollen 

Ditto and horics 


| 
| Cattle 


| Seed, and corn 


Cattle, and checſe 


Places. Months. jDays] Articles fold. 
„» p — — * 4 
„eee MAE 4s 14 Horles, cows, iheep 


15 | Cattle 
6 — / Auguſt. .- <5. Horſes, cows, 
| (November. | 22 ſheep, & cheeſe 
C [April <.-.. -. 29 


| Horſes, cattle, & 
Solihull. <5 <<< CME 10K meer ; 
| (| October ......... nar IT 
„ 8 —- | Horſes, cows, ſheep 
C | Thurſday be- 
fore | 
Lay-Day : ..1— Cloth, cheeſe, 
| * oy. On 0 May e eee 14 ſeed, wheat, 
N September _. . | 25 hops, & cattle 


Thurſday ſen. 
after ditto. | 


" van 


& * WAYS COTE, 


| | 5 5 in-M pa 
1 riN-L naday ! 7 . 
F | © Sheep and cattle 
S ; November | 8 ee 
f Ai 111 12 itt! e 
PN Apr eo. B 3 
; Tamworch .. | September 8 | As | Ito and cheeſe 
6 ſ | A N PE D Horſes, cows, and 
| Iz7 . | | July »oodsooos | 5 | ſheep 
V ATWICK .ooS--% 2 . 
| Warwick September | 4 | Ditto and cheeſe 
| November . | $8 Horſes, cows, ſheep. 


CHAP; ix. 


) nENS 


Ax HISTORICAL, DESCRIPTIVE, ax» BIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 


OF THE COUNTY OF 


F 


Av INSPECTION TABLE ron Tris COUNTY. 


RUTLAND, belonging to the Dioceſe of Peterborough, and Province of Canterbury, is 


| Boundcd by 


Extends 


Contains - Sends to Parliament 


North-Eaſt. 


and South-Eaſt. 
Leiceſterſhire, on 


the 


North-Weſt, aud South-Weſt 


Lincolnſhire, on the North and 


Northamptonſhire, on the Sout 


Weſt, 


cumference. 
town is Okeham. 


From North to South, fifteen 
miles. 
From Eaftt 
miles. 
And is about forty miles in cir- 
'The principal 


to Welt, fifteen 


5 Hundreds 
48 Parithes 
2 Market-Towns 
10 Vicarapes 
III Villages 
3.260 Houſes 


16, 300 Inhabitants 


Only two Members, who 
are knights of the ſhire. 


TAE NATUAL History or THIS COUNTY. 


UTLANDSHIRE 


in England, and is fu 


2 5 
of Northamptonſkire, no 
county previous to the conqueſt, 


The air of this county is ſweet an 


remarkably fertile. 


and the vale of Cotmoſ; 
ngland, Great num 


It 


d wholeſome, and the foi! 
produces corn and paſture in abundance 
e, in particular, is e 

bers ot cattle are bre 


is the leaſt of all the counties 
ppoled to have been originally a part 
mention being made of it as a diſtinct 


d here, particularly 


qual to any ſpot in | running Eaſtward, divides the county into two equal parts; 


— 


| ſheep; and the rivers, the waters of which are remarkably good, 
| yield plenty of ſiſh. : 


'The principal rivers that water this county are, the Welland 
and the Gwaſh. 

The Welland riſes in Lincolnſhire, and, running on the South 
and South-Eaſt of the county, divides it from Nerthamptonthire, 

The Gwaſh, or, as it is called by the people here, the Waſh, 
riſes in the vale of Cotmoſe, on the Weſt of Okcham, and, 


ts; after 
which it falls into the Welland, near Stamford in Lincolnſhire, 
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There are ſeveral rivulets and brooks that receive their waters 
from the Welland and the Gwaſh, and diſperſe that neceſſary 
article to all parts of tte county. 

The inhabitants of Rutlandthire are not fo poliſhed in their 
manners as their neighbours in Northamptonſhire, which can 
only be aſcribed to there being fo few towns in it; but, in 
holpitality and other ſocial virtucs, they are equal to moſt in 
the kingdom. | 


Ax Accorxt or curiovs PLANTS TO BE FOUND IN DIF- 
FEET xt PARTS Of THIS Coe rr. 


Bird's-Foot, Oruitipadium majus, Ger. Found in the fields 
ncar Okeham. { 

Tender ivy-leaved Bell-Flower, Campania paluſtris cymbulayic 
filns, Ger. Found frequently on the watery banks of the river 
Gwalh. | | 

Mcaiden-Pinks, Carysphillus minzr repens naſtrat, Ray. heſe 
flowers, which the ſcedſmen call Matted-Pinks, grow in plenty 
on ſandy hills near Aleſthorp. 

Water-Mint of a fpicy tmell, Mentha arvenfes verticilluts falis 


retundrire dove aromatics, Rar. This 18 a very ſcarce plant, but 


found at the foot of the hills near Preſton, 


_ Blue ſwect-ſmelling Voad-Flax, Linaria zusrata moin{paſſulana, 
5 


J. B. Found in the hedges near Preſton. 

_ Roman-Nettle, Uriica pilutifera ſemine magus lint, ſeu urtica 

R;mana, Ray, Found in thady ditches near Uppingham. 
Selt-Heal, Pruzeila vulgaris, Park. Found in the paſture- 

grounds near Langham and Maunton. | | 
Wild-Thyme, Thymus frlreſtris, Ger. Found in great plenty 

on molt of the downs and upland-paltures of this county. 
Squinancy-Wort, Srnanchia Lugduninfis, Ger. Found in 

ferrral parts of the foreſt of Liftield. 
Wild-Rue, Rutanmtana, Ger. Found in ſome partsnearLynden. 


"Che latter autumnal Gentian, with leaves like Centaury, 


CGentiana figur autumnalis clatizr centaurit mmorts faliis, Park. 
A fcarce plant, fourd near Normanton. _.. 

Pellitory of the Wall, Pariciarin, Ger. Found on old walls 
in ſcrera] parts of the county. 

Oſmund-Royal, Tr H, ions rfegnts, F. B. Found in the 
bogey parts near the iiver Gath., | 


Male-Satvrion, (uu, mario mas, Ger. Found in the 


meadov's ncar Uppingham. 

Female Satyrion, Cree, moaris farming, Ger, Found in the 
(me fields with the former. ; 

Male Satvrion-Roval, Orchis palmata nan maculata, Ray. Found 
n moilt meadows ncar Empingham. | 

Buttertiv, or German-Sat vron, Orchis hermaphriditica, Ger. 
F ouvd in the woods ncar Bolton. 

Marſh-Marvgold, Caltha palu/tris, flare plens, C. B. Found in 
watery places near Pilton. | 

Greck-Valcrian, or Jacob's-Ladder,  aterimna Graca, Ger. 


Found in the woods ncar Flirteris. 


Buck-Thorn, Xun, cathartica, J. B. Found frequently in 
Hedges in feicral parts of the county. 


A DxescriyTiveE Acco Nr OF THE Ciris, BOROUGHS, 
CORPORATIONS, TOWNS, VILLACES, AND OTHER 'RE- 


MARKABLE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. 


OKEHAM, or OAKHAaM, which ſtands ncarly in the centre 
of the county, and diſtant from London ninctw-eight miles, is 
picalantly lituated in the vale of Cormole ; and fuppoled to have 
received its name from a number of lofty oak-trees that for- 
mcrly grew in its neighbourhood. These, however, have 
been all cut down, and the ſpot on which they ftood is now a 
tine open plain, and commands a moſt delighttul profpect of 


the adjoining country. "The town is well inhabited, and con- 


rains many handſome buildings. "The church, which is dedt- 
catcd to All-Saints, is a ſpacious {tructure, with a nave, chancel, 
and fide-ifles. "The tower has a clock and a ring of good bells; 
and is terminated by a lofty ſpire, which is ſcen at a conſiderable 
diſtance. 

There are ſeveral charitable foundations, v1z. A good free- 


ſchool, founded and endowed by the Rev. Mr. Robert Johnſon, 


the maſter of which has a gente] ſalary. Allo a charity-tchool, 
v hich was opcned in 1711, where twelve boys, and as many 
girls, are clethed and educated. Likewite an old hoſpital, 
toundcd and endowed by William Dalby, a merchant, in the 
reign of Richard II. for two poor men, v ho were to pray for 
the king and queen whilft alive, and, after their deaths, for the 
repole of their fouls. This hoſpital was greatly enlarged by 
Roger Flore, elq. in the reign of Henry V. Having procured 
a grant of the manor of Okebam, he added to it lome other 
revenues, of which it remained in poſſeſſion till the diſlolution of 
religious houſes, when It was ſcized among others; but the king 
gave it back to the town. 'The building itil! remains, though 
the charity is differently fupported to what it was previous to 
the reformation. 

What principally engages the attention of the curious in this 
town is its ancient caltle, which was built ſoon aftcr the con- 


2 — 


wt. At 


—_— 


nnn 


queſt by Walkelin de Ferrers, ſon of the earl of Derby, ang 
one of the barons who particularly diſtinguithed himſelf at the 
battle of Haſtings. It continued to be the principal relidence 
of that noble family for many years after, when the male line 
becoming extinct, it paſſed by an heireſs into ſome other family 
of which we have not any regular accounts, and is now the 
property of the earl of Winchelſea and Nottingham. 

he outer walls of this caſtle, with its ditch, are {till remain. 
ing, which ſliew it to have. been originally a place of great 
ſtrength. The principal ſtructure has been long demoliſhed 
and the edifice that now ſtands in the room of the ancient one, 
was built with the old materials of the caſtle. In this ſtructure 
is the hall, where the afſizes are held, and the public buſineſs of 
the county tranſacted. 

A remarkable cuſtom has prevailed in this town from the 
molt ancient times, and is ſtill continued; namely, that ever 
peer of the realm, the firſt time he comes through the town, 
mult give a horſe-thoe to the lord of the caſtle and manor ; and 
in caſe of refuſal, the bailiff is authoriſed to ſtop his carriage 
and take a ſhoe from one of the horſes feet. This, however, 
is ufually prevented by a pecuniary compliment, when a ſhoe 
is made and ornamented in proportion to the gift, after which 
it is nailed on the door of the caſtle-hall. Some ſhoes are cr 
curious workmanthip, and ſtamped with the names of the donors ; 
others are made very large, and ſome of them are gilt. — This 
cuſtom certainly took place from the de Ferrers, the ancient 
lords of the town, whote arms were three horſe-thoes: The 
name Ferrers is derived from the Latin, ferrarivs, which ſigni- 
fies a worker in iron, or a ſmich; and from hence the term 
farrier originated. | 1 

Okcham had formerly two weckly- markets, which were held 
on Wedneſdays and Saturdays; but at preſent there is only on: 
on the laſt- mentioned day. | ER 

About a quarter of a mile from the town is a ſpring, to 
which, before the reformation, it was cuſtomary for devotces to 
go on a pilgrimage, in honour of the Virgin Mary; and this 
{pring is ſtill called Our Lady's Well. 1 
 WHITEWELL 1s a confiderable village, ſituated about three 
miles to the Eaſt of Okeham. It was formerly a place of great 
repute, on account of a collegiate church founded ſoon after the 
Norman conquelt; but it ſuffered the fate of other religious 
houſes, and was dillolved in the reign of Henry VIII. when 
ts annual revenues amounted to no more than 51. 7s. 1d. The 
furniture appeared to the commillioners fo extremely inſignifi— 
cant, that they cid not think it worth the trouble of taking 
away, except a ſilver chalice that weighed twenty ounces, which 
is ſtill preferved in the Jewel-Office in the Tower. 

Three miles from Whitewell, further to the Eaſt, is a plea- 
ſant village called BIG-CASTERNTON. It is a place of great 
antiquity, and generally allowed to have been one of the Roman 
ſtations, becaule many of their coins have been dug up here at 
different periods. But the general opinion is, that when the 
Romans abandoned this ifland, they left a garriſon of Britons in 
the fort, who not being able to detend it againſt the Northern 
barbarians, deferted it, and left it to the mercileſs fury of the 
Picts and Caledonians, who reduced the whole to athes abou; 
the vear 450. | | 

BURLEIGH ON THE HILL is a large village, pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated on an eminence to the North of Okeham. In this village 
was formerly a caſtle, the country-ſeat of the two Spencers, the 
favourites of Edward II. and here, in the reign of Richard IT. 
Henry Spencer, biſhop of Norwich, reſided, when he heard of 


the rebellion that broke out in his dioccle under the command 


of Jack Straw. Lhe prelate, who ſeems to have been a perfon 
of great rclolution, immediately raited his tenants, and having 
collected a conſiderable army from the neighbouring towns, 
marched to Norwich, where he contributed orcatly in ſuppretſing 
that dangerous inſurrection. 

The Spencers having been attainted, this manor and caſtle 
became the property of the crown, and patled into different 
hands, till James I. gave it to his great favourite, fir George 
Villiers (afterwards duke of Buckingham) who here entertaincd 
the king and his whole court in the molt furptuous manner- 
"This noble ſtructure was made a garriſon by the parkamen* 
forces in 1645; bur being overpowered by the royaliſts, the 
latter ſet fire to it, and the principal part was totally demo- 
liſhed. | | | 

Ihe late carl of Winchelſca having obtained a grant of the 
manor, ordered the remains of the old caſtle to be entirely pulled 
down; and in its ſtead creed a noble manſion-houſe, which 
is now the principal feat of that family. It is ſituated on 4 
lofty eminence, in the middle of a large park, and the proſpect 
from 1t is the molt delightful and extenſive that can be imagined- 
The furmure is exceeding grand, the library well furnithed 
with the belt authors, and the rooms adorned with paintings 
executed by the moſt diſtinguiſhed artiſts. 

To the North of Burleigh on the Hill is another large village 
called MakkKET-OveRxTON. It was formerly a place of great 
repute, and had a weekly-market and a fair; but both theſe 
have been Tong diſcontinued. It is ſuppoſcd to have been 3 
Roman ſtation, from the great number ot coins found in it at 
different periods. 5 

About two miles to the South of Okcham is 2 ſmall, but 
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acreeable village, called BROOKE. It was formerly noted for a 
convent founded in the reign of Richard T. for monks of the 
order of St. Auguitine, and in latter times made ſubject to the 
abbcy of Kenelworth 1n Warwickſhire. It r2mained till the 
ncrat diſſolution of religious foundations, at which time its 
annual revenues amounted only to 401. | 2 
At a {mall diſtance from this village is another called MoRcorT, 
where one George Ilſon, a Romiſh prieſt, founded a {mall 
hoſpital, in the reign of James I. for ſix aged perſons of 
both ſexes, who were never married. This foundation is ſtill 
\referved, and cach perſon receives the {mall allowance of bl. 
r annum. 

"UPPixGHAM is a very handſome town, pleaſantly ſituated on 
a riling ground, from whence it is ſuppoled to have received its 
name. As it is not mentioned in doomfday-book, it is conſe- 
quently of no great antiquity, though it began to be of ſome 
repute in the reign of Henry VIII. as appears from a ſtatute 
paſſed in that reign, obliging the ſtandards of weights and mea- 
tures for the county to be kept here, which has been ever ſince 
continued. | 

The buildings in this town are in general very neat; and 
the church, which is an ancient Gothic ſtructure, contains 
many monuments, ſeveral of which are very clegant, and of 
great antiquity. OS | 

Here is a noble free-ſchool, where youth are qualified for 
the univerſity. Alſo an hoſpital for poor aged perſons of both 
ſexes, who are ſupplied with all the neceflaries of life.—Both 
theſe charities were eſtabliſhed in 1584, by the Rev. Mr. Johnſon, 
the founder of the tree-{chool at Okeham. 

This town has a good weekly-market on Wedneſdays ; and 
is diſtant from London ninety miles. | 
LyDDbIxGTON, the laſt place we have to mention in this 


and here the biſhops of Lincoln had a caſtle. This building, 
together with the manor, was purchaſed by the great lord 
Burleigh, who turned it into an hoſpital for a warden, twelve 
oor men, and two women. He gave it the name- of Jeſus's- 
ofpital, and endowed it with a competent maintenance tor the 
diſtreſſed objects whom it was intended to relieve. 

The county of Rutland (as we have already obic e, and 


Okcham and Uppingham, the fairs in which are as follow: 


| March 15, Cattle and ſheep 
Okeham May 6, Dino and horſes 
([ Sept. 11, Ditto and ſwine 
| March 7 2 Horſes, horned cattle, 
Uppingham 3 July | 4 and cloth. 


BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF RUTLAND. 


IxrrxRY Hvupsos, a perſon remarkable for his diminutive 
ſtature, was born of poor parents at Okcham in this county, 
in the year 1619. When ſcven years of age he was only 
eightcen inches high, which induced the duke of Buckingham, 
who then reſided at Burleigh on the Hill, to take him into his 
family, as a ſingular curiotity in nature. | 
Soon after the marriage oi Charles I. to the princeſs Henrietta 
of France, their majeſties paid a vitit to the duke of Buckingham 
at Burleigh, when, in order to divert them, little Jeffery was 
[erved up to table in a cold pye ; after which he was preſented 
by the dutcheſs to the queen, who took him to ceurt, and kept 
him as her dwarf. In this {tation he continued till the breaking 
out of the civil wars, when he was appointed a captain of horſe 
in the royal army, and attended the king for ſeveral years during 
the wars, : | 
When the king's affairs became deſperate, and the queen 
went over to France, ihe took her dwarf with her as one of 
her pages. While he was there, having quarrelled with one 
Mr. Crofts (brother to lord Crofts} he tent him a. challenge: 
Mr. Crofts coming to the rendezvous armed only with a ſquirt, 
the little creature was fo enraged, that a real duel enſued; 
and the appointment being on horſcback, with pittols, to put 
them more on a level, Jeffery, with the firſt fire, hot his anta- 
gout dead, For this he was baniſhed the kingdom, and reduced 
10 ſuch diſtreſs, as to be obliged to go to ca. Whether he 
lerved in an Englith or French ſhip, docs not certainly appear, 
but he failed to the Mediterranean, where he was taken priſoner 
by the Turks, and remained in a ſtate of flavery for feveral years. 
But being releaſed at the reſtoration, with ſome other priſoners, 
he returned to England, and lived ſome vcars on a penſion at 
court. Being a Roman Catholic, in 1678 he was commit- 
ted to the Gate-Houſe in We | 
. _— . p MX . 
a raed orga ond, 2 having been conhned a 
WUicharged, He died in 182,1 19 eee eee 
It was remarkable of this perl i ihe ae re 
leven years of age, his NN 1 
nor, till he was thirty did he e ee 5 f 
taller; but, after that a e, he 1 5 * res e rA 
inches, which was his { ature ek i 3 
ch b | en he died. 
A bas- relief of him (with a gigantic figure by his ſide) is to 


be r in the front of a' houſe the corner of Bull-Head- 
” . {» | 


ohteen inches, 


county, is of great antiquity. It was formerly a markct-town; 


Court, on the North-tide of Newgate-Street; and on it are 
theſe words, A King's Porter and a Dwarf.” The man 
whom the firſt figure repreſents, was porter to Charles I. and, 
while at court, had frequent dillentions with Hudlon, being 
rather of a ſplenctic and tenacious turn of mind. In the giant's 
hand is a club, much taller than himſelf ; and his enormous 
bulk appears a proper foil to the diminutivencls of the dwarf by 
his ſide. : 

Sir EveRaRD DiGcBY was deſcended of an honourable 
family, and born in this county in 1581. His gather died when 
the ſon was only eleven years of age, and his mother, being a 
bigotted Papiſt, the young gentleman was brought up by Romiih 
prieſts, and in his early youth imbibed ſuch inveterate prejudices 
againſt the Proteſtant religion, as led him to attempt the com- 
mitment of a crime, ſo odious in itlelt, that it cannot be men- 
tioned withour horror. 

About the latter-end of the reign of queen Elizabeth he went 
to court, and was taken notice of by her majeity as a young 
gentleman of the molt promiſing parts, and hencured with ſeve- 
ral marks of her eſteem. | | | 

On the acceſſion of James I. he went to court, with others 
of his own religion, in order to teſtify their loyalty ; and young 
Digby was ſo much elte-med by the king, that he was honoured 
with knighthood, which in that age was not ſo proſtituted as 


at preſent. About that time he married a young lady of great 


fortune in Buckinghamthire, and might have lived happy, and 
enjoyed all thoſe pleaſures that ariſe from a ſtate of affluence, 
had not his reſtleſs malicious prieſts perſuaded him to engage 
in the Gun-Powder-Plot, with a view of overturning the con{tt- 
tution both in church and ſtate. He advanced the fun of 
t500l. to carry on that diabolical ſcheme, and kept Guy Fawkes 
in his houſe, who was the perſon pitched on by the conſpirators 
to ſet fire to the parliament-houſe. 

The reaſons aſſigned by this infatuated gentleman, for acting 
in ſuch a manner, were the following: he was made to b.licye 
that the king had broke his promiſe to the Catholics ; that 


es 


the reader has found) contains only two market-tuwns, namely, | 


ſtminſter, on ſuſpicion of being 


ſerere laws were ſoon to be made againtt all thoſe of that religion, 
and that it was the indiſputable duty of every Catholic to affiſt 
In extirpating heretics, and eftabliihing the holy mother-church. 
When he was committed to the Tower, ke denied his havin 

any hand in the plot; an evaſion taught him by the prieſts, 
becauſe he was not the principal author, but only an accertaryv 3 
and he perſiſted in his innocence till he was brought to his trial 
at the bar of the King's-Bench, Weſtminſter; when hearing 
the indictment read, charging him with having taken the double 


parliament, he pleaded guilty. | 

He prayed the court that his guilt might not be imputed to 
his children, that they might be allowed to enjoy his eſtates, 
that his debis might be all paid, and that he might be beticaded; 
but theſe were favours which the court had not puv.cr tw grant. 
When the chiet-juttice pronounced tentence of death, tir Ecerard 
appeared greatly affected, and making a low bow to the judges, 
ſaid, ** It I could hear any of your lordthips lay you forgive 
me, I thould go the more checrfully to the gailows,” To 
| which their lordſhips replied, Gd lorgive you, and we do.“ 

On the 3oth of January 1605, he was, with fore others of 
the conſpirators, brought from the Tower iv the Welt-end of 
St. Paul's Church-Yard, and there hanged and quartercd, pur- 
ſuant to their ſentence. Sir Everard died lincerely penitent, and 
acknowledged the juttice of his fentence ; declaring, that if he 
had thought the crime had been of fo odicus a nature, he would 
not have been concerned in it. | 

Mr. Wood mentions a very remarkable circumſtance, con- 
cerning the execution of this unfortunate gentleman , namely, 
that when the executioner plucked out his heart, and called to 
the people, Here is the heart of a traitor,” tir Everard cried 
out, Thou lyeſt.“ 

But although Mr. Wood relates this ſtory as a thing well 
the ſentence for high-treaſon has been literally executed ; but 


believe will ſcarcely be credited by any in this age, 
After the genuine confellion made by this geutleman of his 
guilt, one would hardly think that the Papiſts could, with the 
moſt bare-faced impudence, deny that the plot ever exittcd ; 
but we are perſuaded, that if it would ſerve the intereſt of their 
idolatry, they would not heſitate to declare, that there was never 
ſuch a perſon in the world as Oliver Cromwell, or that 
Charles I. was not beheaded. The letters that paſſed between 
tir Everard and the conſpirators were in the pofleſlion of his 
lon, tir Kenelm Digby, and biſhop Burnet ſaw ſome of them. 
'The Almighty has, on many occaſions, interpoled to fave us 
from idolatry; but never in a more ſignal manner than in 
deſcating the Gun-Powder-Plot: and let every Proteſtant re- 
member, that they can never be too grateful to that Beiiuig who 
laved them at a time of ſuch imminent danger. The king, in 
compatilion to fir Everard's family, rettored his eitate to his 
children; and all ſuch declarations as he had voluntarily figned, 
were publithed and reprinted, when the Popith-Piot broke out 
in the reign of Charles II. 


— 


| 8r AN 


oath of ſecrecy, in order to deſtroy the king and both houtes of 


known, yet we cannot believe it. It is true that, in ſome caſes, 


that a perſon thould ſpeak after his heart was plucked out, we 
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Ax ACCURATE LIST or THE ROADS in THE COUNTY or RUTLAND. 


1 


| 


Places. 


From London . to 
Okeham. 


To St. Albans (ſee 
Lat 99)-------- 


o 
Barton- Clay 
J anos 


Wilſumſ tec 


* 


Chelington 
Bridge-Over- the- 
. MET 
Wellingborough . . 
Great-Hamdon {. . 


Lettering - ---- - 
Rockingham-Ferry 
Rockingham ...-. 
| Irm 6 
Uppinghham 
Biete e-Bridge CES 
Okeham DOE 


„„ . 


High-Ham....... | 


Diſt. | 
from 


Lon. 
Miles 


Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility 


and Gentry. 


| 


another 


| Bedford. 


Near 


Near 


On the right of the thirtieth mile- 
ſtone is Luton-Hoo, the ſeat of the 
earl of Bute. 5 

Near Selſo is Wreſt, the ſeat of 
the earl of Hardwicke. 

At Clapham is a ſeat of the carl 
of Aſhburnham. And at Oakley 1s 


of fir Thomas Allſton, bart. 


the-Hill, the ſeat of the earl of 
| Winchelſca. | 
| 3 


belonging to the duke of 
Chelington is Odell, the ſeat 


Okeham is Burleigh-on- 


—————— 


8 "os Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility 
rx and Gentry. 
Another road from Miles 
London toOkeham. 
1 | 
To Highgate... .. 4; | Near the obeliſk, beyond Barnet, 
AR... 11 | is a houſe of the late admiral Byng. 
Potter's-Bar. ....... 15 On the left of Potter's-Bar is 
131222*5**„„bͤb„2³ 17 | Gubbins, a ſeat of the late fir Jeremy 
EE oo 197 | Sambroke. 
3 241 Near Pell-Bar is the ſeat of lady 
Broad- Water 29 Anne Connolly. | 
Stevenage 313 At Fatfield is the ſcat of the earl 
P 33: | of Saliſbury. 
Baldock ..........| 37: On the left of the twenty-ſecond 
Bleak-Hall.... -<. 42+ | mile-ſtone is Brocket-Hall, the ſeat 
Biggleſwade...... 45+ | of lord Melbourne. 
Girttord ......... 491 Near Broad-Wateris Knabworth- 
'Tempstord ....... 514 | Houſe, the ſeat of the family of 
Eton | 55% | Lytton. And at a ſmall diſtance from 
Stoughton 59 Biggleſwade is Stratton, a ſeat of the! 
Great-Catworth .. | 66 | late fir Robert Cotton. 
Brynion © 68 On the left of Stoughton is Kim- 
Clapton 71 | bolton-Caſtle, the ſeat of the duke 
Lytord......-.-- | 734 | of Mancheſter. | 
1 Bennifield........ | 78%] At Clapton is the ſeat of fir 
Dean-Thorp 817 | William Dudley. hs 
Z 821 At Dean is the ſeat of the earl of 
Harringworth .... 864 | Cardigan. | | | 
CITE < — 89: | On theleft of Monton is Martin- 
Monton ...-.---- | 92z | ſhorp, the ſeat of the earl ot Denbigh. | 
Oel 1 953 | | 
| 
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Ax HISTORICAL, DESCRIPTIVE, vp BIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 


CHA 


)))) FREENS 


' OF THE COUNTY OF 


2 


HUNTINGDON 


__— 


An INSPECTION TABLE ron tus County. I 


_— 


* 


HUNTINCGDONSHIRE, belonging to the Dioceſe of Lincoln, and Province of 
. Canterbury, is 


Bounded by 


Extends 


Contains 


Sends to Parliament Four! 
Members. 


Northamptonſhire on the North 
and Weſt. 
Cambridgſhire on the Eaſt. 
Bedfordſhirc on the South. 


In length twenty-four miles. 
In breadth cighteen miles. 
And is about ſeventy- ſix miles in 


circumference. 


4 Hundreds 


Pariſhes 
And 3 


is Huntingdon. 


a 


6 Market-Towns 


= (The Shire 
{ Huntingdon-Town. 


tinued foreſt. 


| f f | 
This county takes its name from Huntingdon its principal town, which name is derived from the Saxon word, Huntedunſcire, 
ſignifying Hunter's-Down ; this diſtrict being in their times well adapted for the ſport of hunting, as it was almoſt one con- 


—_— . 


Tart NATURAL HISTORY OF THIS County. 


UNTINGDONSHIRE, or HuxTixNGTONSHIRE, 
is one of the ſmalleſt counties in England; yet it has 


made a conſiderable figure in the hiſtory of this kingdom : a 
few particulars relative to which we ſhall mention, by way of 
introduction, for the information of our readers. 


4 


— 


When Henry I. married Matilda, the daughter of Malcolm 
Canmore, king of Scotland, her brother Edgar was in poſſeſſion 
of the three apa counties; but David, brother to the 

ueen, having married the widow of Simon de Liz, earl ot 
138 Henry gave his kinſman this county, which was 
reckoned a maſter-piece of policy in the Engliſh monarch, as 1 
was moſt likely to preyent the king of Scotland from making 


incur{ons 
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: into England during the time that Henry was at war 
non Sch : 0” we find the event juſtihed the intention, 
5 the Engliſh and Scotch never had any quarrel during the 
whole time of Henry's reign. But when Stephen de Blois 
uſurped the crown of England, it was natural for David, 
according to the oath he had taken, to ſupport the empreſs 
Matilda, his niece, whoſe right it was to ſucceed her father 
Henry I. on the Engliſh throne ; and, for this purpoſe, we find 
him not only invading England with a powerful army, but 
likewiſe he and his fon Henry aſſiſting the empreſs in perſon. 
This enraged Stephen to ſuch a degree, that he ſeized on the 
earldom of Huntingdon, and gave it to one of his favourites 3 
but Henry, prince of Scotland, obtained poſſeſſion of it from 
Stephen of York, and kept it till his death in 1152. 

When Henry II. arrived in England; David, king of Scot- 
land, conferred upon him the honour of knighthood at Carliſle, 
and obtained a r of this earldom ſor his * Malcolm; 
and it was alſo held by his other grandſon William, who gave 
it to his brother David. : 2 

Richard I. confirmed David, by patent, in the whole right of 


this county, and from him, by the female line, Robert Bruce, 


king of Scotland, was deſcended, whoſe daughter, Margaret, 
married Walter Stuart, a powerful Scotch lord. From her 
delcended the royal family of Stuart, and by the marriage of 
the princeſs Elizabeth to the king of Bohemia, the preſent 
auguſt family came to the throne of Great-Britain. 

Since the reign of Edward III. the caridom of Huntingdon 
has been in the poſſeſſion of the Clintons, de Grays, and the 
Hollands ; and at preſent it gives the title of carl to the noble 
family of Haſtings. | 

The air of this county is good, except in the fenny parts, 
which are ſubje& to damps and unwholeſome ſogs. Ihe ſoil 
is very fruitful : in the dry lands it yields good crops of corn, 
and in the lower grounds, on the banks of the Ouſe, the mea- 
dows and paſtures are excceding rich, and in the ſummer covered 
with fine ee cattle and ſheep. Hence its chief commodities 
are corn, cattle, excellent cheeſe, made at Stilton, called the 


Parmeſan of England; with fowl and iſh. In the North-Eaſt 


part of the county is a lake, called Wittleſey-Meer, fix miles 


long, and three broad; the water js clear, but in the calmeſt 


weather is ſubject to be agitated as if by a tempeſt. The air 
of this lake is thick, foggy, and too often fatal to ſtrangers 
who attempt to live in its neighbourhood 3; but the natives 
receive no inconvenience from it: on the contrary, this lake 
abounds in fiſh, and its banks are remarkably fertile. 


The inhabitants of Huntingdonſhire are moitly employed 


either as huſbandmen, or in catclung wild-towl and fiſh in the 
mcers or lakes; and in their manners they are plain, open, and 
honeſt. We beg leave here to obſerve, that there is ſomething 
particular in che civil government of this county; for as 
Cambridgſhire and Ely are under the ſame adminiſtration with 
it, the ſheriff is alternately choſen, one vear out of Cambridg- 
thire, the ſecond out of the Ifle of Ely, and the third out of 
this county. | | 

The principal rivers that water this county are the Ouſe and 
the Nen. | 

The Ouſe riſes near Brackley in Northamptonſhire, enters 
this county at St. Neot's, then runs Northward by Huntingdon 
and ſome other towns, and, at length, having traverſed Hun- 
tingdonſhire, Cambridgthice, and Norfolk, in which courle it 
is joined by ſeveral other rivers, it falls into the German-Occan, 


near Lynn, in the latter county. 

The Nen riſes allo in Northamptonſhire, from whence, 
running North-Eaſt, almoſt parallel to the river Ouſe, it winds 
round the North-Weſt and North boundaries of this county, 
where it forms ſeveral large bodies of water, called by the inhahi- 
tants, Mcers. The moit conſiderable of theſe are, Wittleſey- 
Meer, Ug-Meer, Brick-Mcer, Ramſey-Meer, and Benwick- 
Meer. From theſe meers the river Nen continues its courſe 
through Cambridgthire and Lincolnſhire, and at length talls 
into the German-O)ccan, near Witbcach, in the Ifle of Ely. 


A DescrietiveE AccouxTt or THE Ciriks, BorouGns, 
CORPORATIONS, TOWNS, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE“ 
MARKABLE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. 


HuxTix6poN, or Huntington, the county-town, diſtant 
trom London fifty- nine miles, is lituatcd 
an the North-ſidè of the Ouſe. 
the Northern-road, and full of very good inns. It is a {tron 
3 Ours and, in the civil wars, was eſteemed ſo by 
of ue er ies. It was given by king Stephen to David, king 
Lin H. as 3 eee to his eltate, and taken away by 
it. 817 mg 18 1 the Scottiſh kings always claimed 
das be rolls Pam, Bogner ape had anciently fifteen churches, 
5 fs 8. ers, » IN the civil wars, they were reduced 
Ws be or 5 anni. 4} * firſt, is ſaid to be owing 
e ſtopped, which had 3 E wed yu L200 8 
Tiver is 5 8 e town. The ſaid 

I. is now made navigable for ſmaller veſſels to Bedford. 
eſpeciatt. enn one long-continued ſtreet, pretty well built, 

Y irom the ground-plat, where the caſtle ſtood. In 


ls 
town was born Oliver Cromwell, of genteel and worthy 


on a riting ground 
It is a great thoroughtare on 


| 


| —— 


— 
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parents. The houſe (which is at the North-end of the town, 
on the right-hand ſide of the way, juſt where the ſtreet nar- 
rows) has been rebuilt ; but the room in which he was born 
is preſerved in its firſt ſtate. It has a good market-place and 
town-hall ; and the free-ſtone bridge over the Ouſe, and the 
molt noble raiſed cauſeway over the lower grounds leading to 
it on the South-ſide, are a great ornament, as well as benefit to 
the place. Here is a good public ſchool. 

About a mile to the Welt of Huntingdon, is a village called 
HiNnCHIXBROOK, on the Weſt-ſide of which, and in view of 
the lower part of the county, is a noble, though ancient ſeat of the 
earl of Sandwich, called Hinchinbrook-Houſe. It is built on 
the ruins of an old priory, founded by William the Con- 
queror, ſome parts of which {till remain, and are joined to the 
preſent building. It was here that cornet Joyce lodged the unfor- 
tunate Charles I. when he brought him priſoner from the North. 
The gardens are fine, and well kept; but the ſituation is a little 
obſcured by the town of Huntingdon. Near this place we ſaw 
BuGDEx, a large village, in which is a pleaſant, but ancient palace 
of the biſhops of Lincoln; the houſe and garden are ſurrounded 
by a wide and deep moat of water. he chapel 1s pretty, 
though ſmall. There is an organ painted againſt the wall, in a 
ſceming organ-loſt, and fo properly placed, and well painted, 
that we at firſt believed it really to be one. 

Oppoſite to Huntingdon, on the other fide of the Ouſe, is 
GoDMANCHESTER, a place of great antiquity, and eſteemed 
one of the largeſt villages in England. It has been long noted 
tor 1ts huſbandry, the people ſparing neither expence nor labour 
to promote every different branch of agriculture. The lands in 
and near it are held by a very ſingular tenure; namely, that 
when any of our kings paſs that way, the people are obliged 
to attend him with their ploughs and other inſtruments of 
huſbandry. It docs not appear in what king's reign this cuſtom 
took place, nor do we find it was ever put in practice more 
than once, and that was in the reign of James I. When that 
monarch came ſrom Scotland, in paſling by this place, the 
people met him with ſeventy ploughs, each drawn by a team of 


horſes. The king being ſurpriſed at the fight of fo many people 


with ſuch implements, aſked the reaſon of it: he was anſwered, 
that they were his own tenants, and by that tenure they held 
their land; upon which his majeſty was fo well pleaſed, that 
he incorporated them by the name of two bailiffs, twelve aſſiſt- 
ants, and the commonalty of the borough of Godmancheſter. 
But, notwithſtanding this privilege, the place never ſent any 
members to parliament. 

Between Godmancheſter, or Gormancheſter (a Roman camp) 
and Huntingdon, is a wooden bridge, erected over a rivulet, 
upon principles of gratitude and public charity, with this 


inſcripuon: 


RoBERTUS Cook, emergens, aquis, hoc viatoribus ſacrum 
D. D. 1636. | 


That is, 


RoztrT Cook, having eſcaped the danger of drowning, con- 


ſecrated this for the ufe of travellers, in 1636. 


Near Godmancheſter, in the road from Huntingdon to London, 


is a tree, well known to travellers by the name of the Beggar's- 


Buſh, which it is {aid to have received from the followin 
circumſtance, When king James paſſed this place, attended 
by the great chancellor Bacon, the former rebuked the latter 
for having been guilty of ſome particular extravagance, and told 
him, that, if he continued ſuch conduct, he would ſoon come 
to the Beggar's-Buſh. This being made known, it produced a 
proverb, which has been ever ſince preſerved throughout the 
county; viz. that when a perſon is obſerved to be ſquandering 
away his fortune, they ſay, He is in the way to Beggar's-Buſh. 
ST. Ivks, a town of great antiquity, is ſituated on the river 
Oule, to the Eaſt of Huntingdon. It was originally called 
SLEPE, but obtained its preſent name from one Ivo, a Perſian 


biſhop, who, about the year 600, came over to England, where. 


he preached the goſpel, and was interred in this place. In the 
ninth century it had a mint, as appears from a Saxon coin found 
here. | 

The town is at preſent large and populous, and has a ſtrong 
ſtone bridge over the river Ouſe. Some years ago it ſuffered 
conſiderably by fire, but the damage was made good, and the 
houſes rebuilt in a more handſome manner. The church is a 
neat ſtructure, with a loity and elegant fpire ; but it does not 
contain any thing remarkable. Here is a good weekly-market 


on Mondays, to which great numbers of live cattle are brought 


from the North, as alſo prodigious quantities of corn; and the 
town is diſtant from London tixty-four miles. 

Near St. Ives is a farm which was rented by the uſurper 
Oliver Cromwell, where, before he obtained his ſeat in parlia- 
ment, he endeavoured to repair his fortune, which at that time 
was much diminiſhed by his profligate courſe of life. 

To the North-Eaſt of St. Ives is a large village called 
FEARITH. It is ſituated on the road leading from Huntingdon 
to Ely, and contains ſeveral good inns; but it hath not any 
building that merits particular notice. 


To 
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Tut NEW axv COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


To the North of Earith is an ancient building, which gives 
name to a ſmall village called SOMERSHAM. It was formerly 
a palace bclonging to the biſhops of Ely, and was given to the 
cathedral of that place by earl Prithnot, in the year 991. It 
has undergone fevcral repairs at different periods; and is at this 
time the leat of a private gentleman. 

St. NEOTsS, uſually called St. NEebs, is an agreeable town, 
pleaſantly ſituated on the North-Eaſt-ſide of the river Ouſe. 
It received its name from one Neotus, a learned man, who read 
divinity at Oxford in the ninth century, where he died. After 
his bones had lain there many years, David I. king of Scotland, 
obtained leave of his brother-in-law, Henry I. to have them 
removed to this place; and the town, whoſe former name is 
unknown, has been called St. Neots ever fince. It is both 
populous and well-built; and has a noble Gothic church, with 
one of the hnelt ſtecples in the county. Here is alſo a charity- 
ſchool, erected in 1711, for twenty-five children ; which has 
ever ſince been ſupported by the voluntary contributions of the 
inhabitants. 

This tovn, as well as that of St. Ives, receives conſiderable 


advantage from the Ouſe ; as by means of that noble river, the 


poor are ſupplied with various neceſſary articles, particularly 
coals, the purchaſe of which would otherwiſe be excceding 


dear. The town has a good weekly-market on "Thurſday, and 


is diſtant from London fiſty-ſcven miles. 
In the neighbourhcod of St. Neots is a village called 
HAILWESTON, where there is a mineral ſpring, the water of 


which is citcemed efficacious in curing various diforders, parti- 


cularly thoſe incident to the eyes. 

K1MBOLTON is a town of great antiquity, and was called 
by the Roinans Kiunibantum. In former times it was a very 
con!:derable place, but is now lo decayed as to be of little 
notige. The only thing that at preſent diſtinguiſhes it is a 
caitle, which is a very handſome ſtructure ; but by whom. it 
was built is not recerded. Before the preſent method of attack- 
ins ſortihed places became in uſe, it was conſidered as exceeding 
ſtrong. having lofty walls, and ſurrounded by two deep ditches; 
but it has been greatly moderniſed, and is now the chief feat of 
the duke of - Mancheſter. 
Catharine of Arragon rei:ded after her divorce froin Henry VIII. 
Ihe town docs not contain any thing remarkable, only that 
its {ſituation is extremely delighttul, and the noble manſion, or 
caſtle, adds greatly to its beauty. The weekly- market is on 
Friday; and its diſtance from London is ſixty-two miles. 

To the North of Kimbolton are two villages, the one called 
SPALDWICK, and the other Le1G6HTON, both of which are 
of great antiquity z but neither of them contain any thing that 
merits notice. 


YAXLEY is a ſmall, well-built town; but its ſituation is 


deemed very unhealthy, on account of its being near the fens. 


It has a handtome Gothic church, with a lofty ſpire, which is 


ſeen at a con!.derable diſtance ; but no other building of note. 
The weckly-market is on Tueſday, and the town is diltant 
from London leyventy-f1x miles. 

Near Yax!cy is a ſmall village called ST1LTON, remarkable 
for producing cheeſe, which is lo greatly efleemed as to be uſually 
ſtyled, as we have obferved, the Parmeſan of England. 

South of Stilton is another ſinall village called COxXNINGDON, 
and celebrated in hiſtory for an ancient caſtle, ſome remains of 
which are fill to be ſcen. It is ſuppoſed to have been erected 
by the Danes, when they plundered this part of the iſland, 
about the latter-end of the tenth century. Some years ago, the 
ſkeleton of a fiſh was found here, which meaſurcd in length 
twenty feet, and was concealed ſome depth beneath the ſurface 
of the carth. 

North-Weſt of Yaxley is a village called DoxxNFORD, fſup- 
poſed to have been anciently a Roman ſtation. The remains 
of a city are clearly viſible ; and there is a Roman port-way 
that leacls directly to Huntingdon, which, near Stilton, appears 
with a very high bank, and in an old Saxon charter is called 
Ermin-Street. At Stilton it runs through the middle of a {quare 
fort, defended by a wall on the North, and on the South by 
ramparts of earth, near which ſeveral ſtone cofkns have been 
dug up. Some think that the ancient city of Durobrive ſtood 
here, and that the little village of Caſter, on the North-ſide of 
the river Nen, was part of the city. I his conjecture ſcems 
quitiied, not only by ancient hiſtory, but alto from the great 
number of coins and other Roman antiquities that have been 
frequently found on both ſides the river. The church 1s partly 
ancient and partly modern, and the ſteeple ſtands in the centre, 
The tower is a fine piece of ancient architecture, with ſemi- 
circular niches; but the ſpire is of later date: ſo that the whole 
has a very itregular appearance. Near the church-porch is a 
ſquare well, ſuppoled to have been made by the Romans; and 
though it ſtands on a hill, the water is remarkably high. 

RAMSEY, ſixty-cight miles from London, is fituatcd on a 
very unwholeſoume {pot, being cncompaſſed on all ſides, except 
the Weſt, with fens. In ancient times it was famous for a 
Benedictine abbey, which at laſt became mitred, and its abbot 
ſat as a lord in parliament. This abbey was founded in the 
tenth century, and was one of the firſt places ſet apart for the 
reception of the monks of that order, who had been brought 


into England by Dunſtan, archbilbop of Canterbury, in the 


— 


name was obtained. 


It was in this caltle that qucen 


2 —— A. 
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_ of king Edgar; but its greateſt benefactors were the ſons 
of \Malcolm Canmore, king of Scotland, parucularly David 
who polſeſling the carldom of Huntingdon, beſtowed ſeveral 
manors on it. In ſucceeding ages it became ſo rich, that the 
abbot lived like one of the great barons, and its annual reye. 
nues at the difſolution amounted to 1283]. 15s. 3d. Some of 
the walls of this abbey, with a part of the gate-houſe, are ftill 
ſtanding, and ſufficiently ſhew that it muſt have been originally 
a very ſpacious and magnificent ſtructure. But the gicateſt 
curiolity is the tomb of Aylwin, its founder, with his ſtatue 
which are {bl} to be ſeen, and ſuppoſed by many antiquarians 
to be the moſt ancient piece of Saxon ſculpture now in the 
land. 

The chief dependence of this town was on its abbey, and 
when the latter was diſſulved, the former decayed gradually, till 
its market was entirely forlaken. At length, however, it began 
to revive, and at preſent has a great number of inhabitants, 
owing to its being conveniently ſituated for the ſale of cattle, 
which have been brought hither ever lince the draining of the 
fens. It is likewiſe well ſtocked with fiſh and wild-fowl, which 
occaſions numbers of people to reſort to it from molt parts ct 
the county. The only building of a public nature here is a 
{mall charity-{chool for girls. It has a weckly-market on 
Wedneſday. Y 

In the neighbourhood of Ramſey are ſeveral ſmall villages, 
called SALTRY, or SAWTRY, at one of which was an abbey 
tor monks of the Ciſtertian order, founded by Simon de Liz, 
carl of Huntingdon, in the reign of king Stephen. In latter 
times this convent received many benefactions; but it ſuffered 
with the reſt of the religious foundations, and not a ſingle veſtige 
of it now remains. 

Between Ramſey-Meer and Wutleſey-Meer is a large ditch, 
anciently called Sweerd's-Delf, but at preſent, Steed's-Dyke. 
Ii parts this county from Cambridgſhire, and is ſaid to hare 
been made by Canute the Dane, who ordered his army to mark 
it out with their ſwords; from which circumſtance its original 


BIOCGRATHICAL HisTORY OF HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


OLIVER CROMWELL, one of the moſt extraordinary perſo- 
nages that ever appeared in this, or any other. nation, was the 
ſon of a private gentleman, and born at Huntingdon, in this 
county, on the 25ta of April 1599. He was inſtructed in 
grammar-learning at the free-\chool of Huntingdon, and from 
thence removed to Sydney-College, Cambridge, of which he 
was entered a ſtudent on the 23d of April 1616. | 

After the death of his father, he quitted the univerſity, and 
returned to Huntingdon, where he gave himſelf up to all the 
tathionable follies of thoſe times. Io prevent the conſequences 
of ſuch a courſe of life, his mother was adviſed to place him in 
one of the inns of court. He was accordingly ſent up to Lon- 
don, and entered a ſtudent at Lincoln's-Inn; but here he 
became more vicious and debauched than ever, for not liking 
ſo laborious a ſtudy as the law, he gave himſelf up wholly to 
his pleaſures, and indulged himfelf in every vice. Haying ſpent 
ſome time in theſe irregularitics, he at length became ſenſible 


of his folly; aud entering into converfation with ſeveral divines, 


he was at laſt as recluſe and abitemious, as he had before been 
wild and extravagant. When this reformation took place, he 
returned into the country, and married the daughter of fir 


James Bourchier, a lady of the moſt diſtinguiſhed merit. Ie 


lived at Huntingdon till the death of ſir Ihemas Stewart, lus 
uncle, who left him an citate of 500]. per annum, when he 
removed, with his family, and ſettled at Ely. While reſiding 
here, he converſed chiefly with thoſe people called Purtan:, 
and affected ſo much picty, that he was conſidered by them as 
a grand ſupport of their cauſe. 

n 1628 he was returned a member of parliament, and par- 
ticularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in oppoting the introduction ot 
Popith rites and ceremonies : and on the diflolution of this 
parliament, he went into the country, and invited the Puritan 
miniſters, who were violently periecuted by Laud, to take 
ſhelter in his houſe ; which brought him into ſuch trouble, chat 
he reſolved to go and ſettle in America. 

Having taken his paſlage on board à ſhip bound for New- 
England, he actually embarked, and had failed as far as Gravelcnd, 
when he was interrupted by Dr. Laud, who had procured an 
order from the king to ſtop all Puritans from going to America- 
Little did Charles or Laud think, at that time, that the perſot 
whom they had prevented from ſettling in America, would ons 
day conduct both of them to the ſcaffold! 

Cromwell returned to his family, and found his affairs in 2 
very perplexed ſtate ; he therefore reſolved to take a farm 2t 
St. Ives, and apply himſelf for ſome years to the butinels 01 
agriculture, as mentioned in the preceding page; but this exped ent 
{ſerved rather to involve him in further diificulties: for not being 
acquainted with the nature of huſbandry, he ſoon found that, int tead 
of bettering his affairs, they became more and more perplexcd. 

In the long-parliament, he was choſen one of the reprelch- 
tatives for the town of Cambridge; and, upon the breablug 
out of the civil wars, he raiſed a troop of horſe for the 2 
ment's ſervicc. This troop was ſoon augmented to a e 
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HUNTINGDON. 


men, and himſelf promoted to the rank of colonel. A ſhort 
time after he was made a lieutenant-general of horſe, and 
behaved with the greateſt bravery at the battle of Marſton- 
Moor in 1644. The next year he was made licutenant-gentral 
of all the army under lord Fairfax; and although he Ner- 
to have only the name of deputy, yet in reality he had the 


whole command. Being inveſted with ſo formidable a power, 


he ſuffered it not to remain long unemployed. He eſtabliſhed 
a council of officers, by the name of Agitators, as a kind of 
counterpoiſe to the von, who wanted to diſband part of 
the forces. He jan xy the king to be ſeized at Holmby, and 
at firſt treated him with great reſpect ; but, upon his refuſing 
to agree to the propoſitions made him in the Ifle of Wight, he 
procured the vote of Non-Addreſſes; by which his majeſty was, 
in effect, dethroned. He was one of the high court of juſtice 
who tried the king, voted for his condemnation, and afterwards 
ſigned the warrant for his execution. 

In 1649 he went over to Ireland, and the next year totally 
ſubdued that kingdom. When he arrived in England, he found 
that the Scots had taken up arms in defence of prince Charles; 
upon which he marched againſt them, and totally defeated one 
of the greateſt armies they had ever raiſed, at the town of 
Dunbar, on the 3d of September 1650. The next year he 
defeated Charles at Worceiter, where many of the Scots were 
killed, and prodigious numbers of them taken priſoners. 

In 1653 he called a council, in order to conſider in what 
manner to ſettle the government of the nation; and whillt they 
were ſitting, colonel Ingoldſby-came into the room, and informed 
him, that the Houſe of Commons were going to iſſue new 
writs for electing ſuch members as had been deprived of their 
ſeats by him, and to take the government upon themſelves. 
But this reſolution of theirs was ſimilar to that of the Roman 
ſenate, when Julius Cæſar approached with his legions. 
Oliver went immediately to Weſtminſter, with about zoo men, 
and placing them round the houſe, went into it himſelf, 
and after having upbraided them ſome time, he gave a ſtamp 
with his foot ; upon which the ſoldiers ruſhed in, and turned 
all the members out of doors. | | 

After this he was inveſted in the Court of Chancery with the 
title of Lord-ProteQtor of the Commonwealth of England. As 
a ſovereign inveſted with abſolute power, no man ever did more 
to promote the honour and intereſt of the nation, both at home 
and abroad. He filled the courts of Weſtminſter-Hall with the 
moſt learned and upright men, as judges, that could be found 
in the nation; nor did he ever beſtow a favour on any man 
who had not firſt ſome merit to entitle him to it. France, 
Spain, and moſt of the other European powers, even courted 
his friendſhip ; and it is well known, that cardinal Mazarine, 
the French regent, even trembled at his name. Liberty of 
conſcience, with reſpect to religion, was ſtrictly maintained; 
which was no eaſy matter, at a time when there were fo many 
contending parties. He ſent his ſon Henry to govern in Ire- 
land, and general Monk to Scotland; ſo that in both places 
every thing remained in a ſtate of the utmoſt tranquillity. He 
ſhewed the greateſt regard to the ſtrict execution of juſtice ; 
and cauſed the brother of the Portugueſe reſident to be hanged 


or a murder, which he had committed under the pretended | 


fanQtion of being the brother of an ambaſſador, | 

The royaliſts were continually plotting againſt him, and one 
of their conſpiracies having been diſcovered by the vigilance of 
ſecretary Thurloe, ſeveral of them were apprehended and exe- 
cuted. His fleet, under the command of Blake, did great 
things in the Mediterranean; and he ſent a fleet, under the 
command of admiral Penn, with land-forces, commanded b 
general Venables, againſt the Spaniards in the Weſt-Indies, 
where they took the valuable iſland of Jamaica; alſo, Dunkirk 
from the French, which was afterwards baſely ſold by Charles II. 
for had it been kept by the Engliſh, it would have, at all times, 
been a curb on the F rench, and have prevented the loſs of many 
thouſands of lives. | 

ut, however ſucceſsful he was in his foreign expeditions, 

e at length became extremely unhappy in his domeſtic ad- 
miniſtration. His perſon, he knew, was hated, and his govern- 
ment deteſted by almoſt every party in the kingdom. The 
royaliſts, the republicans, and the Preſbyterians, all concurred in 
* the downfall of his power. A ſenſe of this dangerous 
and difagreeable ſituation, joined to the preſſure of ſome more 
private calamities, at laſt produced ſuch an effect upon his ſpirits, 
that he was ſeized with a fever, which, notwithſtanding the 
enthuſiaſtic predictions of himſelf and his chaplains, who foretold 


recovery, put a period to his life on the 3d of September 
1658, a 


The character of Cromwel 


ollowing is thus conciſely given by the 


perſons: cardinal Mazarine calls him a fortunate 

madman : father Orleans ſtyles him, a judicious villain : lord 

larendon, a brave wicked man : and 

Was a tyrant without vices, and a prince without virtues. 

Biſhop Burnet obſerves, that his life ind his arts were exhauſted 

together; and that, if he had lived longer, he would ſcarce have 
n able to have preſerved his power. 


ould any of our readers wiſh to ſee the character of this 


— —— — 


tirin 


conſiderable reward. 


regorio Leli ſays, he | 


en ſtateſman, drawn in a maſterly manner, diveſted of 
e falſe colouring of party prejudice, and the mean artifices of 


narrow-minded partiality, we would refer them to the very ex- 
cellent Hiſtory of England, written by EDwarD BARNARD ; 
new editions of which, with a ſet of incomparable copper- 
plate engravings, are now ſelling at the King's-Arms, No. 16, 
Paternaſler-Rew. We ſhall be excuſed ſpeaking in the ſtrongeſt 
terms of approbation in favour of this judicious hiſtory, when 
our friends and readers conſider, that it has met with a moſt 
extraordinary reception from people of taſte, and the public in 
general. 

To the above account of Cromwell we ſhall add the two fol- 
lowing anecdotes, which fully evince, that, in the political line, 
at leaſt, he poſſeſſed a degree of penetration and cunning perhaps 
not to be equalled. | 

When Cardenas, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, was in England, he 
was treated with the molt uncommon reſpe& by Cromwell; but 
he could never be brought to betray any of the ſecrets of his 
court, or enter into any means whatever to the prejudice of his 
nation, in favour of the protector's views. In point of policy, 
however, Cromwell was too cunning for him ; tor while he was 
making prodigious naval 1 for the war again Spain, 
he had the addreſs tv make its miniſter believe, that the fleet 
which was fitting out was to be ſent to ſuccour the Spaniards 
againſt the duke of Guiſe; and in this manner he amuſed him 
till the burning of the galleons by Blake opened his eyes. Car- 
denas reſented this ſo much, that, when he was afterwards recalled, 
he traverſcd every propoſal of Cromwell's at the court of Madrid; 
ſo that while he remained there in office, the protector found he 
was not likely to carry any point. He, therefore, determined 
his deſtruction, though it was no eaſy matter to effect it, as his 
credit was great, not only with the king his maſter, but with the 
whole Spauiſh court. Compal had conceiveda way, however, 
that he thought would accomplith his ruin; and to put it into 
execution, he ſent for the keeper of Newgate, and privately re- 

with him into his cloſet, aſked him many queſtions con- 
cerning the ſeveral qualifications of his 3 and, among the 
reſt, if he had any in his cuſtody remarkable for houſe- breaking. 
The jailer told him, there was a fellow under ſentence of death, 
that he believed could get in or out of any houſe in the world, 
if his hands were at liberty. Him the protector deſired to ſee, 
and him the jailer went inſtantly and ferched. The fellow was 
ſuch a miſerable wretch, that Cromwell ſtood aſtoniſhed at the 
ſight of him; but more lo at the ſpecimens of his art, which he 
practiſed, at the inſtance of his keeper, on locks of the moſt cu- 
rious contrivance : theſe, though of different forms, he readily 


opened; and ſaid, there was no lock ever made but he would 


undertake to open it in the fame manner. The keeper was then 
ordered to withdraw, and the protector, after ſome private diſ- 
courſe with the fellow, remanded him back to Newgate under 
the ſame guard that brought him. But in the dead of night he 
ſent a truſty perſon to Newgate, with a warrant ſigned in form 
to the Keeper, for his releaſement, and with orders to bring him 
again into his preſence to receive ſome inſtructions. When the 
fellow came the ſecond time, the protector then ſhewed him a 
plan of a garden and pavilion, into which he was to make his 
way by opening a certain number of locks, each of which had 
three keys; and then he aſked him if he thought he could effect 
it, promiſing him, if he could, not only a free pardon, but a 
The fellow ſaid he would. The protec- 
tor told him he thould be conducted to the place where the ſer- 


vice was to be performed, and then he would have a letter given 


him, which he was to drop under a table that he would find in 
the middle of the pavilion, as there repreſented in the plan. This 
was all the fellow was intruſted with; and care had been taken 
to provide him ſuitable apparel, and every thing neceſſary for his 
journey and the ſervice he was to perform: fo that he had no 
ſooner received his inſtructions, than he was hurried off imme- 
diately, and put on board the veſſel that carried him to Spain. 
The perſon to whoſe conduct he was intruſted, had his inſtruc- 
tions likewiſe; but as the one did not know where he was to be 
carried, ſo the other was not acquainted with the buſineſs of his 
companion when he had brought him to the deſtined place and 
given him the letter; but was inſtantly to leave him, and repair 
to Venice with another letter, which he was to deliver to the 
Englith envoy there. Each performed his ſervice punctually. 
The letter the felon carried was direCted to Don Cardenas, ſecre- 
tary of ſtate to the Spaniſh king ; and was written in Engliſh 
with Cromwell's own hand, thanking him for the care he had 
taken to perform his engagements, and acquainting him the 
20,000... ſterling, which had been ſtipulated, was lodged in the 
bank of Venice forhis uſe, and that he might draw for it when- 
ever he pleaſed. This letter, as Cromwell had foreſeen, was 
picked up by the king, whole cuſtom was to repair to that pa- 
vilion every morning, to deliberate on the weighty affairs of the 
nation, and to read diſpatches, as well as to receive the advice 
and aſſiſtance of his council. The king, knowing the hand, 
but not underſtanding the contents, was greatly alarmed, and im- 
mediately ſent for the Engliſh agent, who read the contents to 
him; but proteſted his ignorance as to any ſecret intelligence be- 
tween Cardenas and his maſter, who, he ſaid, was of ſuch a 
temper as vever to intruſt a ſecond perſon with things of that 
nature. This increaſed the king's apprehenſions, and when 
the council aſſembled, Cardenas was ordered to withdraw, and 
the letter was produced by 2 king, with an account of its cop- 


tents, 
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tents, and the manner of yi. ; adding, that Cardenas was, 
indeed, the laſt perſon that ſat there, except himſelf, the even- 
ing before it was found. All unanimoully pronounced him a 
traitor ; and his whole conduct while at the Engliſh court was re- 
called to mind, and urged in proof of it : but the king, whoſe 
affection for him was ſincere, was unwilling to judge ſo rafhly 
of him without further evidence ; and knowing the artifice of 
courtiers, to diſgrace or ſupplant each other in their prince's fa- 
vour, and that it might not be impoſſible that ſome other of the 
council might counterfeit ſuch a letter, and drop it there with a 
deſign to ruin Cardenas, propoſed to trace the affair to the bot- 
tom before paſſing ſentence, by ſending to Venice, to know if 
ſuch a preciſe ſum was lodged in the bank there, by whom 
lodged, and for whoſe uſe. The king's propoſal was thought 
reaſonable, and a meſſenger was immediately diſpatched to the 
Spaniſh miniſter at Venice, to make ſtrict inquiry into the above 
particulars. The meſſenger returned, and brought with him the 
original order, dated the ſame day with the letter to Cardenas, 
written with the ſame hand, and, to remove all ſuſpicion, ſealed 
with the protector's own ſeal, and the great ſeal of England an- 
nexed. There now remained no further doubt. Cries was 
infamouſly degraded, and his eſtate conhſcated ; but the king, 
by reaſon of his age and long ſervices, thought proper to ſpare 
his life. SY 

During Cromwell's protectorſhip, a deſign was formed for 
re-eſtabliſhing the Jews in this kingdom, with full liberty to 
carry on trade, and exerciſe their religion ; but —_ this affair 
met with violent oppoſition from the heads of the different ſecta- 
ries, yet Oliver fo far carried his point, as to encourage a ſmall 
body of them to ſettle in their old quarters, under the direction 
of Manaſſeth Ben-Iſracl, a great r«bbi, who ſoon built a ſyna- 
gogue, and publicly performed divine worſhip. The intelli- 


gence which the protector received, from time to time, by means 


of the extenſive correſpondence, and cloſe amity, every where 
maintained throughout the univerſe among the ſcattered remains 


of the Jewiin nation, contributed not a little to the ſucceſs of his 
enterpriſes abroad, and particularly to that of his naval expedi- 


tions; of which the following is an inſtance : 


As the earl of Orrery was one day walking with Cromwell | 


in one of the galleries at Whitehall, a man almoſt in rags ap- 


peared in view ; upon which Cromwell beckoned to him, when 


the man coming, he immediately left the carl, and took him into 
his cloſet. 
the Spaniards were ſending over, in a Dutch man of war, to 


This perſon told him of a great ſum of money that 


pay their army in Flanders, and alſo the very part of the ſhip 
where the money was depoſited. The protector immediately 
ſent an expreſs to Smith, afterwards fir Jeremy Smith, who lay 
in the Downs, informing him that within a day or two ſuch a 
Dutch ſhip would paſs the channel, which he muſt ſearch for 
the Spaniſh money. Accordingly, when the ſhip paſſed by 
Dover, Smith ſent, and demanded leave to ſearch her. The 
Dutch captain replied, « "That none but his maſters ſhould 
ſearch him.” Upon which Smith ſent him word, © that he had 
ſet up an hour-glaſs, and if he did not ſubmit to the ſearch be- 
fore it was run out, he would ſink him.” The Dutchman, ſee- 


ing it was in vain to contend with a ſuperior force, ſubmitted in 


time; and the money was all found, and ſafely conducted to 


—— 


m 


England. — The next time Cromwell ſaw the lord Orrery, he 
told him, © he had his intelligence from that ſceming]y forlorn 
Jew he ſaw him go to ſome days before.” 

Sir ROBERT COTTON, a celcbrated antiquarian, was born in 
this county on the 22d of January 1570. After having re- 
ceived a claſſical education, he was ſent to the univerlity of 
Cambridge, where, having finiſhed his ſtudies, he took the de- 
ary of bachelor of arts, and went to live privately with his 
father. 

Having, however, an eager thirſt after knowledge, and not 
liking a retired life, he went to London, where he entered him- 
ſelf a member of a ſociety of antiquarians, who had agreed to 
meet every Friday in term time, to propoſe the beſt method for 
explaining and illuſtrating the antiquities of this iſland. This 
Wasa wwe Frag though arduous undertaking ; but many of the chief 
ſupporters of it either dying, or removing from London, it was 
for ſome years diſcontinued. | | 

In the mean time Mr. Cotton applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 
antiquity, with all that ardour which might be expected from 
one in love with the ſubject, and, when only eighteen years of 
age, began to collect charters, records, and other manuſcripts. 
In this undertaking he was very ſucceſsful ; for many of theſe 
records having been lodged in convents, at the general diſſolu- 
tion of religious houſes they came into private hands, from whom 
Mr. Cotton purchaſed them. 

On the acceſſion of James I. he received the honour of 
knighthood; and during the whole of that reign, he was con- 
ſuited on every difficult queſtion relative to the antiquities of this 
kingdom. 

In 1608 he was appointed one of the commiſſioners to inquire 
into the ſtate of the navy, and drew up a memorial of their 
proceedings, to be laid before his majeſty. 

James having exhauſted his treaſures, by profuſion to his fa- 
vourites, and being in great want of money, fir Robert was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the records, concerning what methods 
the kings uſed formerly to raiſe taxes from the ſubjets. But 
no way proved ſo likely to anſwer the deſigns of the prince as 
that of creating a new order of knights, called Baronets, each of 


whom, at the time of receiving the honour, were to pay, or 


oblige themſelves to pay, at three different times, a ſum of money, 
which, in the whole, amounted to 10951. for their patent. 
This tax was impoſed under a pretence of ſupporting the army 


in Ireland; but, in reality, with no other view than to bring 


money to the king's privy purſe, | 

Sir Robert was a member of the firſt parliament of king 
Charles I. and joined in the petition for the redreſs of griev- 
ances ; but never conſented that things ſhould be carried to cx- _ 
tremities. He had both the intereſt of the nation, and the ho- 
nour of the king at heart; and adviſed Charles never to attempt 


the raiſing of money in any other way than by conſent of parlia- 
ment, 


He compoſed a great number of tracts, chiefly relating to the 
ſtory and conſtitution of England ; and made a moſt excellent 


collection of antiquities, known by the name of the Cottonian- 


Library, now incorporated with the Britiſh-Muſeum. 
He died at Weſtminſter on the 6th of May 1631, in the 
lixty-ſecond year of his age. = 5 
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| Places. Months. {bays| Articles ſold. 
Alconbury / 111 24 | Pedlars ware 
May 24 
13 July 25S Cattle of all ſorts 
| November... | 1 
Godmancheſter . . - | Eafter-Tueſd. | — | Ditto 
Huntingdon... ... March 25 Pedlars Ware 
1 | 1 5 Cattle and cheeſe 
Kimbolton December. | 11 | Cattle and hogs 
Leighton ; | MAY > + ooo non 12 £ Cattle of all ſorts 
8 October 5 6 
| 


Places. Months. * Articles ſold. 
[ Holy-Thurſd. — 
| Corpue-Cheiſti Cattle & Pedlary 
IE hurſday. . | — 
it. Nets 3 13 
R 1 For Servants 
December. 17 Cattle and Pedlary 
1 . 22 | Pedlary 1 
Wed. before 
Spaldwick ..... | Whit-Sunday | — | > Cattle of all ſorts 
November. | 28 
3 Holy-Thurſd. — | Horſes and ſheep 
5 
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An ACCURATE LIST. Or THE ROAD SIN TAHISs COUNTY. 
ES Diſt. . | CER Diſt.] A. . 3 
Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility | Neighbouring Seats of the Nobilit 
Places. N and Gentry. Places. qo 8 — 4 Gentry. * 
Bunting ford 21 
From London to Miles PA 37 
Huntingdon. | Kneeſworth........ 394 
— | ArTBgton..-.---- 434 | | 4 2 
To Kingſland from| _ Cungrave....----| 45i] Near Cungrave, is Wimple, a « os 
Shoreditch-Church | 12 | 6: Caxton. 49 | ſeat of the earl of Hardwicke. 1 
Newington 21] Near Tottenham High-Croſs, on I Papworth-Everard. | 51 [! 159 
| = wah. High- the left, is Bruce-Caſtle, the ſeat of || Godmancheſter .. . | 563] At a ſmall diſtance from Hunting-| i 
Croſs - 4; | aldermen Townſend. Huntingdon 5710 don, is Hinchinbrook, a ſeat of the Hs. 1 
Edmonton 5 On the right of the ninth mile- | all of Sandwich. 1 
Ponder's-End .... | 8: | ſtone is Durance, the ſeat of R. ; Nee 
Enfield-Highway. . 2 | Child, eſq. | BEIT . | 4 
Endfield-Waſh.. . | 106 On the left of the twelfth, 1 | | | i it 
|Waltham-Croſs. .. | 113 | Theobald's-Palace, where James I. From Huntingdon | | 7 © A! | 
Theobaldsss 12 died. It is now let out in tenements, [| to Ely. = | 4 30 
| Cheſhunt-Street .. | 13 | and belongs to the duke of Portland. | | \ 438; 4 q 
Wormle - ----- 15 On the right of the fourteenth, is To Hemmingsford | 41 fa: ep 
Broxbourn 1 Cheſhunt-Nunnery, the et S&H ies... 62 [F: | FP vo 
Hoddeſdon... .--- 17 | colonel Blackwood. | Needenworth..... 87 13 5 Tit 
Amwell -.- --.<.»- #19 A little beyond the above, on the Earith .-........ | 12 8 Deen 
8 21 |left, is Wormley-Bury, the ſeat of II Sutton 163] | \$] j "4 
| Wade's-Mill 224 | fir Abraham Hume, bart. within a || Wentworth... | 19 | | ; | een 
Collier's-End 24+ mile of which is Broxbourn-Bury, II Whichford 214 | v1 [ $<:41 9 
Puckeridg e | 262 the ſeat of lord Monſon. og W | +89 -4 lh 
\ 1 
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NORTHAMPTON. Mu 
Ax INSPECTION TABLE von 1 COUNTY. | ö 
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_— ; ; | ſuffer the water to ſtay fo long upon the ground, even in winter, 
he air of this county 1s eſteemed equal, if not ſuperior, to || as to affect the air; of which the healthfulneſs of the inhabitants 
any in the kingdom, and to that is aſcribed the reaſon why ſo is an undeniable proof. 
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| WIFE þ '| | 
NORTHAMPTON, belonging to the Dioceſe of Peterborough, and Province of Canterbury, is = | Winne 
i | . FFF "388 
| 5 | . Sends to Parliament . WW # 9 1 10 
Bounded by | Extends | Contains | Ms aeg 1-4 108 
1— — | | e . 1 
I Bedfordſhire, Huntingdonſhire, | In length fifty-five miles. 20 Hundreds The County | n [4 1 
and Cambridgſhire, on the | In breadth twenty-ſix. 330 Pariſhes F Peterborough NN if | . 
| Eaſt. And 1s about 125 miles in cir- 1 City N K Northampton | 14 # © ERASE 
Warwickſhire, and Oxfordſhire, | cumference. 11 Market-Towns | Brackley 1469 eee 
on the Weſt. Its form is that of a boot, and it 551 Villages Two each. | | 1 ne 
| Leiceſterſhire, Rutlandſhire, and | borders upon more counties! 25,000 Houles AND i f 47 
Lincolnſhire, on the North. than any other in England. 150,000 Inhabitants. One for Highham-Ferrers. Hr: 07 10 
Buckinghamſhire, on the South. — | | 33. HG O08 
| | IEA 
w_ WY 217 ' 
1 mt | 
THE NATURAL HisTory oF THis Couxrv. many of the nobility and gentry have ſeats in it; for although | | 4 a . 
the — is not ſo extenſive as . others, yet it contains more aer e 1 ils 
ORTHAMPTONSHIRE receives its name from its || manſion-houſes, in proportion, than any other in England. 1 1 11 
principal town, Northampton, which, in the Saxon an- There is, however, a ſmall tract of country, called Fenland, | 4 | 11 
nals, is called Hamtun. The prepoſition North was added about Peterborough, bordering on Lincolnſhire, and Cam- Win 
after the Conqueſt, to diſtinguiſh it from Southampton, which | bridgſhire, which is often * by great falls of water | * 16 
was, alſo, before that time, known by the name of Hamtun || from the uplands, in rainy ſeaſons: but the inhabitants do not | [ ſi 
4\ ; 
i 
h i! | 
| ik ; 
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dred of Fawfley, then worth forty pounds a year, on St. Liz, to 
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The ſoil of this county is very fruitful, both in tillage and 
paſturage ; but it 1s not well ſtocked with wood, nor, by reaſon 
of its diſtance from the ſea, could it be ſupplied with coals, 
were it not for its internal navigation. It abounds, however, 
with ſheep, and other cattle, wool, pigeons, and falt-petre ; and 
it has been obſerved, that there is leſs waſte ground in this than 
in any other county in England, there being but one barren 
heath in it, and that near Wittering. Tt is a plain, level county, 
and contains ſuch a number of = Wink that from ſome places 
may be ſeen at leaſt thirty ſteeples at one view. 
| The principal rivers that water this county are the following, 
Viz. the Nen, the Welland, the Ouſe, the Leam, and the 
Cherwell. | 

The Nen riſes near the borders of Warwickſhire, and, run- 
ning Eaſt, paſſes Northampton, when it becomes navigable. 
From thence it turns North-Eaſt, and, paſſing by ſeveral towns, 
ſeparates Lincolnſhire from Cambridgſhire, and falls into the 
German-Occan at a place called the Waſhes, near Lynn in 
Norfolk: 

The Welland riſes in Lincolnſhire, and entering this county 
near the borders of Rutlandſhire, falls into the Nen, North-Ealt 
of Peterborough. 

The Oufe riſes near Brackley in this county, and * 


North-Eaſt through Buckingham, Bedford, Cambridge, an 


Norfolk, empties itſelf into the German-Ocean not far from 
Lynn. | 

The Leam riſes on the Eaſtern borders of this county, and, 
after a winding courſe, falls into the Avon ncar Warwick. 

The Cherwell riſes at the South-Weſt corner of this county, 
from whence it takes its courſe into Oxſordſhire, and falls into 
the Thames at Oxford. | 

All theſe rivers produce great plenty of freſh-water fiſh, ſuch 
as perch, roach, dace, gudgeons, cels, chubs, and pikes. 
There are alſo ſome fiih peculiar to theſe rivers, ſuch as thoſe 
called the ſhallors, found in the river Cherwell, and the bed-ecl, 
and burbot, in the river Nen. Sometimes there are caught ſtur- 
geon, ſalmon, ſmelts, and lampreys; but theſe are not very 
common. | | 

The inhabitants of this county are extremely polite, which is 
not to be wondered at, when we conlider the great numbers 
of nobility and gentry that reſide among them; and the many 
public roads that paſs through the diffcrent towns, by which they 
have an opportunity of converting with ſtrangers in every part 
of the kingdom. | | 


A DrscrirrivE AccouxT or THE Cirtirts, BorRoucns, 
CorRPORATIONS, Towns, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE- 
MAKRKABLE PLACES 1H THIS COUNTY: 


NoRTHAMPTON, the moſt central town in the county, is 
ſituated fixtv-ſeven miles North-Welt of London. We ſ entered 
this beautiful town at the Weſt-Gate, and paſſed beneath the ſite 
of the caſtle. Nothing, except an outer wall, and ſoſs, re- 
mains; in part of which is a vaſt ſtratum of ferruginous 
geodecs. . 

Oppoſite to the caſtle is a grcat mount, once the foundation 
of ſome more ancient fortreſs; perhaps one of the line of forts 
which croſſed this and the neighbouring counties. One exiſts 
at Towceſter, and another lies about three miles to the Eaſt. 
It appcars that the Dancs were poſſeſſed of Northampton in 917, 
and from thence, for a long time, made their barbarous excur- 
ſions. Before the year 1010, they had quitted the place; but in 
their inroads that year, they burnt the town, and deſolated the 
countys- -.----.* © | | | | | 

In 1064 the Northumbrians, under Morcar, a cruel ſet of 
banditti, advanced as far as Northampton, and committed moſt 
unprovoked outrages. They murdered the inhabitants, burnt 
the houſes, carried off thouſands of cattle, and multitudes of 
priſoners. But in the reign of Edward thc Contetlor, here were 
ſixty burgeſſes in the king's lordſhip, and fixty houſes. At the 
time of the Conqueſt, fourtcen were walte ; but at the time of 
the ſurvey, there were forty burgeſſes in the new borough, 

Simon de Sancto Licto, or Scnliz, a noble Norman, founded 
here the caſtle. He had married Maude, daughter of Wal- 
theof, the Saxon carl of Northampton, and ſucceeded to the 
title. The Conqueror had beſtowed this town, and wholc hun- 


provide ſhoes for his horſes. From that period it became conſ1- 
dcrable, was frequently the ſeat of parliaments, and was on 
Icyera! other occaſions honoured with the royal preſence. 

We mult particularize the great council held here in 1164, in 
which the contumacy of Thomas a Becket was puniſhed by a 
heavy fine. At this time the whole people came as one man; 
and yet all were uncqual to the pride and obſtinacy of the ſingle 
prelate. The other great council, or parliament, was ſummoned 
in 1176, to confirm the ſtatutes of Clarendon ; in which the 
Tights of the crown, and cuſtoms of the realm, eſpecially as to 
judicial procecdings, had been cltablithed. | 

During the civil contelts which England was ſo unhappily 
afflicted with, it came in for its ſhare of the calamines incident 
to war. In that between king John and the barons, it was 
Routly defended on the part uf the King agatuli Robert Fitzwalter, 


| fanatically ſtyled « Marſhall of the army of God and the hole 


11 


church;“ who, for want of military engines, was obligeq 1, 
raiſe the ſiege. This poſt was of ſuch importance, that, after 
the charter of liberty was extorted from John, the conſtable "2h 
the time being was ſworn (by the twenty-five barons appointed 
as a committee to enforce its execution) to govern the caſtle 
according to their pleaſure. This was done in the fullneſs of their 


| aged, but as ſoon as the perjured prince got the upper-hand, 


e appointed Fulk de Breans, a valiant, but baſe-born 
Norman, to the command, as one in whom he could e 
conhde. | 


In the year 1263, the younger Mounfort and his barons held 
it againſt their ſovereign 1 III. The king marched againſt 
them with a vaſt force; and having, with his battering-rams 
made a great breach in that part of the town-walls neareſt to 


utirel y 


a ſhort, but vigorous reſiſtance, made the whole garriſon 
priſoners: | LED 

In 1460, Henry VI. made Northampton the place of ren. 
dezvous of his forces. The ſtrength of his army encouraged 
his ſpirited queen to offer battle to his young antagoniſt, the carl 


of March, then at the head of a potent army. conference 


| was demanded by the earl, and rejected by the royal party, who 


marched out of the town, and encamped in the meadows be- 
tween it and Hardinſton. The battle was fierce and bloody; 
but, by the treachery of Edmund, lord Grey, of Ruthen, wha 
deſerted his unhappy maſter, victory declared in favour of the 
houſe of York. Thouſands were lain or drowned in the Nen? 
among them, the duke of Buckingham, earl of Shrewſbury, 
John, viſcount Beaumont, and lord Egremont. The duke was 
interred in the church of the Grey-Friars; others of the men of 
rank in the adjacent abbey of De la Pre; and others in the 
hoſpital of St. John, in the town. | 
he town had been encloſed with 2 ſtrong wall, probably, be- 
fore the reign of king John; for mention is made, in the ſecond 
year of his reign, of the Eaſt-Gate, one of the four. The 
walls were of breadth ſuſſicient for tix men to walk abreaſt. 
Both walls and caſtle were early neglected ; for they appear to 
have been anno 1593 in a ruinous ſtate; yet part of the caitte was 
uſed as a priſon before the year 1675: and within had been a 
royal free chapel, dedicated to St. George; to which a chap- 
lain was preſented by the crown, with a ſalary of fifty ſhillings 
a year. | | | 

In the civil wars of the laſt century, Northampton was ſeized 
by lord Brook, for the uſe of the parliament. 
tihed it with a fols and ramparts ; converted the bridges into 
draw-bridges 3 and brought ſeveral pieces of cannon to defend 
it, in caſe of attack. Whether it diſtinguiſhed itſelf by any par- 
ticular acts of dilloyalty beyond other places, we cannot lay; 
but, in 1662, purſuant to an order of council, 
and part of the caſtle, were demolithed. 

The moſt ancient of the religious houſes in this town was the 
priory of St. Andrew, founded about the year 1076, by Simon de 
St. Liz (firſt carl of Northampton of ts name) and Maude 
his wife. He peopled it with Cluniacs, and in 1084 made it ſub- 


the walls, gates, 


ject to the abbey of St. Mary de Caritate, a monaſtery upon the 


Loire. This occaſioned it to undergo the common fate of all 
alien priorics, that of being ſeized into the king's hands. It 
was ſurrendered to Henry at the diſſolution, by Francis Abree, 
then prior; who, in reward for his ready compliance, was ap- 
pointed the firſt dean of Peterborough. The houſe ſtood at the 


granted by Edward VI. to Thomas Smith. 

The Grey-Friars, or Francifcans, had a houſe on the Weſt- 
{ide of the place. They originally hired a habitation in St. 
Giles's parith, but afterwards built one on ſome ground given them 
by the town, A. D. 1245. Above this houſe was a priory of Car- 
melites, or White-Friars, founded in 1271, by Simon Mountfort 


fore 1240. John Dalyngton was either founder, or a conſidex- 
able benefactor. ' | 
William Peverel, natural fon to the Conqueror, founded, be- 
fore 1112, a houſe of Black-Canons, in honour of St. James. 
This Peverel had no leſs than forty-four manors granted to him 
in chis county. The revenues of this houſe amounted to 
1751. 8s. 2d. according to Dugdale; or 2131. 17s. 2d. accord- 
ing to Speed, Henry VIII. granted it to Nicholas Giffard. 
Its laſt abbot was William Brokden, who, with five monks, 
reſigned it in 1540. 
The Auſtin-Friars, or Friars-Eremites, had a houſe here in 
Bridge-Strect, founded in 1322, by fir John Longueville, ot' 
Wolverton in Buckinghamſhire ; and ſeveral of his name were 
interred there. John Goodwyn, the prior, with ſeven friars, re- 
ſigned it to the king in 1539. It was ſoon after granted to 
Robert Dighton. Its revenues are unknown. 

The college of All- Saints was founded in 1459, with licence 
of purchaſing to the value of twenty marks. li conſiſted only 


of two fellows, In 1535, it was found, clear of all repriſes, 
to be worth 11. 19s. 4d. College-Lane, in this town, takes its 
name from it. | 

The hoſpital of St. John is an ancient building, ſtanding in 
Bridge-Strect. It conliſts of a chapel, a large hall, with apart- 


ments for the brethren, and two rooms above for the co-brothers. 


It 


the monaſtery of St. Andrew, entered the place, and, after 


n 1642 he for- 


North end of the town, and, with the demeſne lands, was 


and Thomas Chetwood. The Dominicans were fixed here be- 
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It was founded for the reception of infirm poor, probably by 
William St. Clere, archdeacon of Northampton; who died poſ- 
ſeſſed of that dignity in 1168. He is by ſome ſuppoſed to have 
' been brother to Simon St. Clere ; but Leland jultly inſinuates, 
that his family never was called by that name, but by that of 
t. Liz. 
- At the diſſolution, its clear revenues were 571. 19s. 6d. Sir 
Francis Brian was then high ſteward of the houſe, and had 
forty ſhillings yearly ; and eight poor perſons were maintained at 
two-pence a day each; a charity founded by John Dallington, 
clerk, and confirmed in 1340, by Henry Burgherſt, biſhop of 
Lincoln. It is at preſent governed by a maſter, and two co- 
brothers or chaplains, whole ſalary is five pounds each, with 
eleven ſhillings each, in licu of firing, and ten ſhillings on re- 
newing of leaſes. The eight poor people are named by the 
maſter, and maintained in lodging, firing, and common room, 
and one ſhilling and twopence weekly. 

St. Thomas s-Holpital ſtands a little more to the South of St. 
John's, beyond the South gate, in the ſuburbs called The 
Quarters, which extend to the South bridge. This owes its 
foundation, in 1450, to the reſpect the citizens had for St. 
Thomas a Becket. Originally it maintained twelve poor people: 
ix more were added in 1654, by fir John Langham; and one 
more ob later years, by Richard Maſſingberd. It is governed 
by a warden, who is one of the aldermen ; and the vicar of All- 
Saints is the chaplain, with an annual ſaluary of 31. 16s. 8d. 

There is, betides, an hoſpital on the South-ſide of the town, 
in the pariſh of Hardingſtone, dedicated to St. Leonard, for a 
maſter and leprous bretliren, founded before 1240. The mayor 
and burgeſſes were patrons. Dugdale valued it at ten pounds a 
ear. 

f We muſt not omit mentioning the ſhort-lived univerſity which 
exiſted in this town; and which aroſe from the following occa- 
ſion : in 1238, Otho, the pope's legate, happened to viſit the 
univerſity of Oxford, and took his reſidence at the neighbouring 
convent of Oſney. He was one day reſpectfully waited on by the 
ſtudents, who were inſolently refuſed admittance by the Italian 
porter. At length, after intolerable provocation from the clerk 
of the kitchen, a Welch ſtudent drew his bow, and ſhot him 
dead. The reſentment of government, and the fear of puniſh- 
ment, cauſed the firſt ſeceſſion of the ſtudents to Northampton, 
and other places. In ſucceeding years freth riots aroſe, and oc- 
caſioned further migrations. At length, theſe migrations were 
made under ſanction of the king, who imagined that the 
diſturbances aroſe from the too great concourſe of ſcholars at 


one place. It is faid that not fewer than fifteen thouſand ſtu- [| 


dents ſettled in this town. Either from reſentment of former 
proceedings againſt them, or from the uſual dillike youth have 
to governing powers, they took the part of the barons. Upon 
which, they formed themſelves into companies; had their 
diſtinguiſhing banner; and when Henry III. made his attack 
on Northampton, proved by far his moſt vigorous opponents. 
After the king had made himſelf maſter of the place, he deter- 
mined to hang every ſtudent ; but being at length appeaſed, he 
permitted them to return to Oxford, under the conduct of 
Simon Mountfort; and aboliſhed the univerfity of North- 
- ampton. TS 

This town is beautifully ſituated on an eminence, gently 
ſloping to ihe river, which bounds it on the South, as it allo does 
on the Met. "Lhe ſtreets are in general ſtraight, and very hand- 
ſomely built. The great market-place is an ornament to the 
town: few can boait the like. | 

Much of the beauty of Northampton is owing to the calamity 
it ſuſtained by fire, on September 20, 1675 ; when the greateſt 
part was laid in aſhes. The houſes were at that time chiefly 
wooden. "FT wenty-five thouſand pounds were collected by bricts 
and private charny towards its relief; and the king gave a thou- 
{and tons of timber, out of Whittlewood- Foreſt, and remitted 
the duty of chimney-money in this town for-ſeven years; ſo that 
it. was ſoon rebuilt ; and changed its wooden editices for more 
ſecure and ornamental houſes of ftons. 

The church of All-Saints fell a victim to the flames. The 
old church was a large pile, with a tower in the centre; it was 
rebuilt with great magnificence, and is a conſiderable ornament 
0 this handſome town. The portico is very elegant, ſupported 
in front by eight columns of the Ionic order; the body ſtands 
on four lofty columns, and has a neat dome in the middle; the 
roof is beautifully ſtucco'd. This church, and that of St. Peter, 
were beſtowed on the priory of St. Andrew, by Simon de St. 
Liz, the founder. All-Saints is at prefent in the pift of 
the members of the corporation, who are inhabitants of the 
pariſh. 

The church of the Holy-Sepulchre was ſuppoſed to have been 
built by the Knights-Templars, on the model of that at Jeru- 
lalem. The imitative part is round, with a nave iſſuing from 
it. In the round part Is a periltyle of ejoht round pillars, hire 
teen feet eight inches high, and twelve Teet three in circum- 
ference. Ihe capitals conſiſt of two round fillets: the arches 
ſharp and plain; the ſpace from the wall to the pillars is eleven 
feet: the diameter, from the inſide of one pillar to that of the 
Oppolite, is twenty- nine fect two inches. in the centre of the 


arta ſtands, in the church of Jeruſalem, the ſuppoſed ſupulchre; 
and it is probable a model might be placed in thoſe which we | 
0. 17. 
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one juſtice, are neceſſary to form a ſeſſions: 


find of the ſame kind in our ĩſland: for beſides this, the Temple 
church in London, and St. Sepulchre's in Cambridge, are built 
on the ſame pin. The ſteeple, and ſome other parts of that 
3 queſtion, have been added after the building of the circular 
church. 


St. Peter's church is a ſingular building; two corners of the 
tower are ornamented with three round pillars: above theſe are 
two, and above them one; all gradually leſſer than the others. 
'The middle of the tower is ornamented with ſma!l round arches, 
which are continued along the outſide of the body of the church, 
and have a good effect. Within are two rows of round arches, 
carved with zizzag-work : the pillars which ſupport theſe are 
alternately ſingle and quadruple. A ſmall monument comme- 
morates Cade Smith, that eminent mezzotinto-ſcraper, who died 
in January 1742, aged ninety. — 

The adrowſon of this church was given by Edward III. to 
the hoſpital of St. Catharine, near the Tower in London, and 
ſtill remains under its patronage. 

Whoſocver intended to clear himſelf of any criminal accuſation 
in this town, was obliged to do it in this church only; having 
here firſt pertormed his vigil and prayers on the preceding even- 
ing. St. Giles's church ſtands in the Eaſt-ſkirts of the town; 
but contains nothing worthy of notice. | 

In old times Northampton was poſſeſſed of three other 
churches, which are now deſtroyed. St. Bartholomew's ſtood 
on the Eaſt-ſide of the road going to Kingſthorp ; and was be- 
ſtowed by St. Liz on his convent of St. Andrew. St. Edmund's 
ſtood without the Eaſt- gate, and was alſo under the patronage of 
St. Andiew's : and the church of St. Gregory was the third; 
allo the property of that much-favourcd houſe. 

Among the public buildings, we ſhall firſt ſpeak of the county- 
infirmary ; not on account of the beauty or magnificence of the 
houſe ; for it is laudably deſtitute of both; but becauſe the ſub- 
ſcription which ſupports it does honour to the province, by prov- 


ing the benevolence of its inhabitants. That of 15-9 amounted. 
BS / 


to ncar eight hundred pounds; and the number of patients per- 
fectly cured, from its foundation in 1744 to the former year, 
is not fewer than thirteen thouſand one hundred and fifty. 

'The county-hall is a very handfome building, and ornamented 
in the manner which gives dignity to courts of juſtice. The vul- 
gar are affected with external ſhew, and never pay half the re- 


ſpect to a judge ſcampering in boots and bog-wig up the ſtairs of 


a barn-like court, as they would to the ſame, who adds 
ſolemnity to his merit, and aſſumes the garb ſuited to his cha- 
racter. 


The jail is at a ſmall diſtance from the ſeſſions-houſe, and was 


originally a houſe built by fir Thomas Hatclwood, and ſold by 
him to the juſtices of the peace. | | 

The town or guild-hall, is an ancient building, in which the 
corporation tranſacts its buſineſs. Northampton was incorpo- 


| rated by Henry II. Henry III. gave it power of chuſing an- 


nually a mayor and two bailiffs, to be clected by all the free- 
men; but Henry VII. ordered by charter, that the mayor and 
his brethren, late mayors, ſhould name forty-eight perſons of 


N 1 . 4 4 . 
the inhabitants, with liberty of changing them as often as was 


found neceſſary; which forty-eight, with the mayor and his 
brethren, and ſuch as had been mayors and bailiffs, were annually 


to elect all future mayors and baits. There are, beſides, a re- 


corder, chamberlain, and town-clerk : the mayor, late mayor, 
and one other member. of the corporation, nominated by the 
mayor, aldermen, and bailifts, are juſtices of the peace within 
the town for one year. The mayor, recorder, or his deputy, and 
they have power 


in criminal cauſes to try all offenders; but wilely leave all but 


petty larcenics to the judges of the great ſeſſions. 

Northampton is among the molt ancient boroughs. In the 
parliament held at Acton-Burnel, in the time of Edward I. it 
was one of the nineteen trading-towns which ſent two members 
cach. Every inhabitant, reſident or non-reſident, free or not 
free, has liberty of voting: a cruel privilege for ſuch who have 
of late years been ambitious of recommending their repreſen- 


tatives. 


From Northampton we viſited Caſtle-Aſhby, the princely ſeat 
of the Comptons, earls of Northampton : it lies about ſix miles 
South-Eaſt of the town, in a wet country, and without any ad- 
vantage of ſituation : it is a large ſtructure, wrrounding a hand- 
ſome. ſquare court, with a beautiful ſkreen, the work of Inigo 
Jones, bounding one ſide; but a greater part is attributed to 
that architect, though ſome is more ancient than his time; 
yet he probably had the reſtoring of the old houſe, as the ſiniſh- 
ing appears, by a date on the {tone baluſtrade, to be in 1624, pre- 
ceded by the pious text, Ni Dominus ed:ficaverit dmum, in 
damm labaraterunt qui adificant eum. 

One front is taken up by a long gallery, and at the end is a 
{mall room, the chapel-cloſet, In it is a full-length of Henry 
Compton, bithop of London: he was youngeſt fon of the 
famous loyal carl of Northampton, and went for a ſhort time 
into the army, after the Reſtoration; but ſoon quitted it for the 
church. In 1674 he was promoted to the bithopric of Oxtord, 
and in the next year to that of London. His abilities were faid 
not to be ſhining ; but his diſcharge of his paſtoral office gained 
him great reputation. He was firtaly attached to the couſtitu- 
tion and religion of his country; and, in the reign of the bigotted 
N * Aincs;, 
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James, underwent the honour of ſuſpenſion, for not complying 
with the views of the court. He appeared in arms at Not- 
tingham, in ſupport of the Revolution; and lived till 1713, 
when he died, at the age of eighty-one. 

In the ſame cloſet is a good head of the Rev. Mr. Lye, 
who began the Saxon-DiQtionary, finiſhed and publiſhed by the 
Rev. Mr. Manning in 1772. He alſo publiſhed Junins's 
Etymologicum Anglicanum in 1743. He was born at Tot- 
nes in 1694; became poſſeſſed of benefices in this county; 
and died in 1767, at the rectory of Yardly-Haſltings. 

The drawing-room is remarkably grand; it is fifty feet five 
inches by twenty-four; and eighteen feet ten inches high. It 
is hung with tapeſtry, the meritorious labour of two aunts of 
the preſent lord. The chimney- piece is of an enormous ſize: 
a quarry of ſtone filled with ſhells from Raunce. 

Mr. Walpole had made us impatient for the ſight of the 
picture of the hero John Talbot, firſt earl of Shrewſbury, by 
informing us that ſuch a portrait exiſted in this houſe. We 
were at firſt much chagrined by our attendant denying all 
knowledge of it. At length, after much ſearch, we diſcovered 
it in a garret, and redeemed the carl and his ſecond counteſs 
from beneath a load of paltry pictures flung into one of the 
garrets. | | | 

The portraits are originals; coarſe, and rudely painted on 


board, as might be expected from the artiſts of the period in 


which they flouriſhed. It has on it this latter inſcription: 
« John Talbote, lord Talbote, created E. of Shrewſbury by 
Henry VI.“ His countenance is hard, his hair ſhort and ill- 
combed, and his hands ſtretched out in the attitude of prayer. 
He is in armour, but moſtly covered with a mantle emblazoned 
with his arms. His ſword, ſum T albzti pro accidere inimicos mess, 
is wanted, He was the terror of France : his name put armies 
to flight. He had been victorious in forty ſeveral and danger- 


ous tkirmiſhes: at length was ſlain, in 1452, aged eighty, at 


Chaſtillon; and with him perithed the good fortune of the 
Engliſh during that unhappy reign. His herald, dreſſed in the 
ſurtout of the hero's arms, found his body, embraced it, took 
off the ſurtout painted with his maſter's arms, clothed the dead 
corpſe with it, and burſt into theſe paſſionate expreſſions : 


Alas! is it you? I pray God pardon all my miſdoings ! I 


have been your officer of arms forty years or more ; it is time 1 
ſhould ſurrender them to you.” | 

His counteſs Margaret, eldeſt daughter and co-heir of Richard 
Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, is repreſented in the ſame atti- 
tude, and with a herald's ſurtout properly emblazoned. Her 
cap is worked with lions rampant, the arms of her huſband : 
hey neck ornamented with gold chains. She died June 14, 
1468, and was interred in St. Paul's cathedral. "The body of 
her lord was brought over and buried at Whitchurch in 
Shropſhire. | 

Here is a portrait of Spencer, earl of Northampton (the juſtly- 
boaſted character and hero of the houſe) repreſented in armour. 


His genius was ſo extenſive, that in his youth he at once kept | 


four different tutors in employ, who daily had their reſpective 
hours for inſtructing him in the different arts they profeſſed. In 
the civil wars he was the great rival of lord Brooks, whom he 
drove out of his own ccunty of Warwick; and was a molt 
ſucceſsful opponent to the earl of Elſex. He brought two 
thouſand of the beſt-diſciplined men in the army to the royal 
ſtandard at Nottingham. At length he fell, in Staffordthire, in 
March 1643, deſperately fighting ; forgetting, as is too frequently 


the caſe with great minds, the difference between the general and | 


common man. | 


His eldeſt fon, James, earl of Northampton, is in armour, and | 


with a great dog near him. He inherited his father's valour, and 
was wounded in the battle in which his father was flain. In all 
the following actions he maintained a ſpirit worthy of his name. 
On the fall of monarchy he lived retired ; but on the Reſtoration he 
was loaden with honours, and died in the fullneſs ot glory at this 
place, in December 1681. 

A portrait, which we took to be fir Spencer Compton, his 
third brother, is dreſſed in a green filk veſt, a laced turn-over, 
and with long hair. This youth was at the battle of Edge-Hill, 
at an age when he was not able to graſp a piitol ; yet cried with 
vexation that he was not permitted to ſhare in the ſame glory 
and danger with his elder brothers. 

The celebrated Edward Sackville, earl of Dorſet, is painted 
in armour. His well-known ſpirit, in the duel between him 
and lord Bruce, would make one imagine, that he would have 
appcared with peculiar juitre in the held of action, during the 


civil wars; but fortune flung him but once into the bloody ſcenes 


of that period. He fought with diſtinguiſhed bravery at Edge- 
Hill, and rctook the royal ſtandard, after its bearer, fir Edward 
Verney, was flain. Might not the weight of the ſanguinary 
conflict at Tergole reit heavy on his mind, and make him ſhun, 
for the future, ſcenes of deſtruction ? for he could do it with 
unmpeached reputation. Certain it is, that his lordſhip acted 
chiefly in the cabinet, was a faithful ſervant to his maſter, and 
a true friend to his country; and ſpent the reſt of his ſervice in 
earneſt and unremitting endeavours to quality affairs, and reſtore 
peace to his country. After the king's death, he never ſtirred 
out of his houſe; and died in 1652, at his houſe, then called 
Dorſet-Houſe, in Saliſbury-Court. | 


— 
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Here is a ſingular head, called that of George Villiers, duke of 
Buckingham ; bearded, whiſkered, and reprelented as dead. 

The 2 of the duke of Somerſet, Protector, Francis, fir 
carl of Bedford, ſir Thomas More, and another, the name of 
which we have forgot, are beautifully painted in ſmall fige. 

That favourite of fortune, ſir Stephen Fox, is repreſented 
ſitting, in a long wig and night-gown : > good Joakung man. 
He was the ſon of a private family in Wiltſhire, but raiſed 
himſelf by the moſt laudable of means, that of merit. After the 
battle of Worceſter, in which his elder brother was engaged, he 
fled with him to France, and was entertained by Henry, lord 
Percy, then lord-chamberlain to our exiled monarch. To youn 
Fox was committed the whole regulation of the houfhold; 
« who, as lord Clarendon obſerves, was well qualified with the 
languages, and all parts of clerkſhip, honeſty, and diſcretion, 
as was neceſſary for ſuch a truſt ; and indeed his great induſtry, 
modeſty, and prudence, did very much contribute to the bringing 
the family, which for ſo many years had been under no govern- 
ment, into very good order.” On the Reſtoration, he was made 
clerk of the green-cloth ; and on the railing of the two regi- 
ments, the firſt of the kind ever known, he was appointed 
pay maſter, and ſoon after paymaſter-general to all the forces in 
England. In 1679, he was made one of the lords of the 
treaſury; in the fame year, firſt commiſſioner in the office 
of maſter of the horſe; and in 1682, had intereſt to get his fou 
Charles, then only twenty-three years old, to be appointed ſole 
paymaſter of the forces, and himſelf, in 1684, fole commiſſioner 
for maſler of the horſe. James II. continued to him every kind 
of favour; yet ſir Stephen made a very eaſy tranſition to the 
ſucceeding prince, and enjoyed the fame degree of courtly 
emolument. James thought he might have expected another 
return from this creation of the Stuarts ; accordingly excepted 
him in his a& of grace, on the intended invaſion of 1692. 

Sir Stephen made a noble uſe of the pifts of fortune : he 
rebuilt the church of Farly, his native place ; built an hoſpital 
there for ſix poor men, and as many poor women ; erected a 
chapel there, and handſome lodgings for the chaplain, en- 
dowing it with 188]. a year : he founded in the fame place a 
charity-ſchool; he built the chancel of a church in the North 
of Wiltthire, which the rector was unable to do. He alſo 
built the church of Culford in Suffolk, and pewed the cathedral 
of Saliſbury : but his greateſt act was the founding of Chelſea- 
Hoſpital, which he firſt projected, and, contributed 13, oool. 
towards the carrying on; alleging, that he could not bear to 
ſee the common ſoldiers, who had ſpent their ſtrength in cur 
ſervice, beg at our doors. | | 

He married his ſecond wife in 1703, when he was ſeventy-ſix 
years of age, and had by her two ſons : Stephen, late earl of 
Ilcheſter, and Henry, late lord Holland. His happineſs con- 
tinued to his laſt moment; for he died, without experiencing 
the uſual infirmities of eighty-nine, in October 1716. . 

The manor of Caſtle-Athby was called in the doomſday- 
book, Aſebi: it was afterwards called Aſhby-David, from David 
de Eſſeby, who was lord of it in the time of Henry III. It fell 
afterwards to Walter de Langton, bithop of Litchfield ; who, 
in 1305, got leave to fortify it; from which it got the name of 
Caitle-Aſhby. 
The Greys, lords of Ruthin and earls of Kent, poſſeſſed it for 
a long time ; till Richard, who died in 1503, parted with it to 
lord Hulley ; who alienated it, in the time of 3 VIII. to 


— 


fir William Compton, of Compton-Vinyate, in Warwickſhire, 


anceſtor of the preſent noble poſſeſſor. | EN Os 
The grounds have been laid out by Mr. Brown, and the 
church, dedicated to St. Nicholas, ſtands in them, at a ſmall 


diſtance from the houſe. We took horſes, and rode through 


the park, and, after a mile and a half, reached Eaſton-Mauduit, 
one of the ſeats of the earls of Suſſex; a large, but low old 
houſe, with a quadrangle in the middle. This place probably 
took the addition of Mauduit from ſome ancient owner. Sir 
Chriſtopher Yelverton, third fon of a very ancient family in 
Norfolk, was the firſt of the name who ſettled at this place. 

The portraits in this houſe are numerous. In the hall is a 
full-length of Henry, ſeventh carl of Kent, of the name of 
Grey, dreſſed in black, with a turn-over ; and another of his 
lady, Elizabeth, ſecond daughter and co-heir of Gilbert, ſeventh 
earl of Shrewſbury. She is alſo in black, with a great black 
aigret, light hair, bare neck, and ruff. | 

Her father, in white, with a black cloak, ruff, and George. 
He died in 1616. A miſnamed portrait, called his great an- 
ceſtor, the firſt earl of Shrewſbury, is ſhewn here. It ſeems 
to be of ſome nobleman of the time of Edward VI. dreſſed 
in black, with a ſword, the George, and the garter about 
his leg. | 

On the ſtairs is an excellent painting of an old poultry 
woman. 

In the dining- room is a half- length of ſir Chriſtopher Yelverton, 
with a ruff, and in his robes, as one of the juſtices of the King's- 
Bench. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the profeſſion of the law in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, was appointed queen's ſerjcant, 
and was Choſen ſpeaker of the Houle of Commons in 1597. 
His ſpeech of excuſe is ſingular, and hiſtorical of himſelf, His 
prayer (for in thoſe days it was uſual for the ſpeaker to compoſe 
one, and read it every morning during the ſeſſions) ran in a 


ſtrong 


It afterwards paſſed through ſeveral owners. 
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dilance trom the hoöute. We took hortes, and rode through 
the park, and, after a mile and a half; reached Fatton-Mauduit, 

earls of Sit! lex; 2 large, dit low id 
houle, with a quadrangle in the middic;, I' his plac e probably 
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Chr: topher Yelverton, third lon of a very ancient family: in 


Norfolk; was the tirtt of the name who terlod- ar this place. 

The portraits in this houſe are numerous... In the hall is 2 
an tererk f lente, ferenth carl of Rent, of the name of 
Grey, dretlil in black, with, a 
lady, Elizabeth, - tecond-daugater and Co-heir of Gilbert, ſeventh 
carl of Shrewibury,. She 1s-allo in black, with a orcat biack 
aigret, ! It: me bare neck, and ruff, 

Her tathe . in white, with a black cloak, rut, and Geoorre 
He VIE in 1616. A miſnamed Portrait, called huis great atle 
ceitor, the 1 carl ot Shrewſbury, is thewn here. It ſcems 
to be of tome nableman of the time Edward VI. drei 
in black, with a word, the Geotge, and the garter about 
i: leg. 1 

On the ſtairs is an excellent pauiting of an eld poultry- 
woman. 

In the dining- room is a half-length of fir Christopher Yelverto:4, 
with a rüff, and in his robes; as Che of the ſultices ot the Ring“ 
Bench. He. diftinguiſhed himfeli in the proteſion of the ln 17 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, was appointed  gueen's fetzeunt, 
and was Choſen {pearer oft the Houic on: or FOODS m 1597. 
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ſtrong vein of good ſenſe and piety. He was the purchaſcr of 
this eſtate, died here in 1607, and was buried in the adjacent 
urch. 
li ſon, ſir Henry, appears in the ſame habit with the father. 
The date is 1626, 4. 60. He proved as diſtinguiſhed a lawyer 
as his father, but was leſs fortunate, in falling on more dangerous 
times. He owed his riſe to the profligate favourite, Ker, earl 
of Somerſet. On the diſgrace of his patron, ſir Renry had 
ratitude enough to refuſe to plead againſt him, notwithſtanding 
is office, as ſolicitor-general, might have been a plea for doing 
it. When he was attorney-general, he fell under the diſpleature 
of the court :—he was charged by the Commons with making 
out the patents for the monopolies, ſo juſtly complained of in 
that reign. In his defence he ſuffered to eſcape ſome indiſereet 
truths, which were interpreted as if his delinquency was not 
difagreeable to the king and the then favourite Buckingham. 


The rage of the court was directed againſt him: he was hned 


in 10,000 marks to the king, and 5, co to Buckingham ; who 
inſtantlu remitted the laſt. Perhaps the favourite might fear 
him; it having been ſaid, that one cauſe of his diſgrace was 
the refuſal of making out patents to the degree which the duke 
delired, whoſe brother was deeply concerned in this plunder of 
the public. A mean letter to Buckingham, and a ſubmiſſion in 
the ſtar- chamber, acknowledging errors of negligence, ignorance, 
and miſpriſion, reſtored him to favour. In the following reign 
he was made one of the judges of the Common-Pleas, and died 
in January 1630. | | 

His grandſon, fir Henry Yelverton, baronct, is dreſſed in a 
brown mantle and large wig. He was a worthy character, with 
2 moſt religious turn; a ſtrenuous defender of Chriſtianity in 
gencral, and of the church of England in particular, as appears 
by his writings in behalf of both. | : 

His lady, Suſanna, daughter and ſole heireſs of Charles Lon- 
gueville, lord Grey of Ruthin ; which title devolved to her, and 
afterwards to her ſon Charles. She is very beautiful, and repre- 
f-nted by fir Peter Lely with her head reclining on her hand. 

Anne, daughter to the ſecond fir Chriſtopher, is drawn by 
the ſame painter, in yellow, leaning on an urn. She was füirſt 
married to Robert, earl of Mancheſter, and afterwards to Charles, 
earl of Halifax. | | 
A lady Bulkeley. 


A head of Frances, viſcounteſs Hatton, daughter to the laſt | 


fir Henry Velverton. | | 
Barbara, daughter to fir Thomas Slingſby, ſecond wife to 
Thomas, earl of Pembroke, by Dahl. 155 8 
Mrs. Lawſon, a celebrated beauty of her time, bare-nccked, 
in a looſe habit claſped before, with a fort of veil flung over her 
head. | | I 
Sir John Talbot, a head, with a large wig and armour. 
The church is at a ſmall diſtance from the houſe : it is now in 


the gift of Chriſt-Church, Oxford; but formerly belonged to the 


abbey of Lavendon, Buckinghamſhire : within are very expen- 
five monuments. The rt is in memory of ſir Chriſtopher 
Yelverton, Who died in 1607, aged ſeventy-ſix; and his lady, 
Margaret, daughter of Thomas Cateſby, of Ecton and W hifton, 
in this county. Their figures are placed recumbent, and 
painted : he in his robes, and ſquare cap, and an artichoke at 
his feet; ſhe in a black jacket and petticoat, and great diſtended 
hood: at her feet a cat, alluſive to her name. 


Over them are two arched canopics of veined marble, ſup- 
ported by fix ſquare pillars of ſhell-ſtone. On one fide of the | 
tomb are eight temales ; on the other, two male figures, and a 


little girl. | | 
The other monument is of his ſon, ſir Henry. His figuze is 
placed in his robes : and on one fide his lady, Anne, daughter of 
tir William Twiſden, of Rawdon-Hall, in Kent, lies by him, 
wrapped in a black cloak from head to feet. Round her neck 
'Sa ruff: in one hand an open book. Above them is a vaſt 
canopy, with various ſtatues on the top. This is ſupported on 
each ſide by two full-length figures of alms-men, in black gowns 
and hoods, with great white beards ; the arch reſting on their 
heads. This probably alludes to tome charitable foundation 


with which we are unacquainted. In tront, beneath fir Henry, | 


an altar, at which kneel two men in armour, and two in 
cloaks, and five women. It does not appear that either fir 
Chriſtopher, or ſir Henry, left a number of children equal to thoſe 
expreſſed on their reſpective tombs. 
In our return we ſaw at Little-Billings the poor remains of 
the manſion of the preat family of the Longuevilles. John de 
Longueville was =D, lord of the place in 1315. This was he 
Who founded the Auguſtines in Northampton. It continued in 
the name till the time of queen Elizabeth, or James I. when that 
lucceſlion expired in the perſon of fir Edward Longueville. 

Not far from hence we viſited Clifford's-Hill, in the pariſh of 

oughton-Parva, a vaſt artificial mount, having once on it a 
Ipecula, or watch-tower. The coins found in and ncar it, 
prove it to have been the work of the Romans. Before the 
er Nen was diverted, by the building of Billings-Bridge, 
the channel ran under this mount; which it is ſuppoſed to have 
guarded. | 

We reached Northampton, and, after a ſhort ſtay, paſſed 
the river to the ſuburbs, called the South-Quarters, into the 
patiſh of Hardingſtone. On each ſide is a fine range of mea- 


8 
3 


dows ; thoſe on the left are greatly enlivened by the beautiful 
plantations and improvements of the hon. Edward Bouverie, 
whoſe houſe ſtands on the lite of the abbey de Pratis, or de la 
Pre ; a houſe of Cluniac nuns,” founded by Simon de St, Liz 
the younger, earl of Northampton. It had in it ten nuns at 
the time of the diſſolution. The laſt abbeſs, Clementina Stokes, 
governed it thirty years ; and obtained the king's charter for the 
continuance of her convent; but, fearing to incur the diſpleaſure 
of the tyrant, religned it into the hands of Dr. London, the 
king's commiſſioner, and got from him the character of « a gudde 
agyd woman; of her howſe being in a gudde ſtate ;”” and, what 
was more ſubſtantial, a penſion of 4ol. a year. 

Between this place and the town, in 1460, encamped 
Henry VI. and his inſolent nobility, immediately before the 
bloody battle of Northampton. The king (or rather queen) de- 
pending on the ſtrength of their intrenchments and warlike 
engines, returned a haughty anſwer to the humble propoſals 
ſent by the earls of March and Warwick. Theſe ſpirited com- 


manders led their troops inſtantly to the attack, and forced the 


camp, favoured by the treachery of Edmund, lord Grey of 


| Ruthen , who, on ſome diſguſt, changed ſides, and aſſiſted the 
| enemy in forcing their way into the works. © Ten thouſand 


tall Engliſhmen and their king, ſays Halle, were taken, and 


numbers flain or drowned in the river;” for the fight was 


carried on with the obſtinacy uſual in civil diſſenſion. Hum- 
phrey, duke of Buckingham, John, earl of Shrewſbury, John, 
viſcount Beaumont, Thomas, lord Egremont, and fir Thomas 
Lucy, were among thoſe who fell. The flain were buried 


either in the church of this convent, or in the hoſpital of 


St. John. 


On the road- ſide, on an aſcent near this place, ſtands one of 


the pledges of affection borne by Edward I. to his beloved 
Eleanor; who cauſed a croſs to be erected on the ſpot whereſo- 
ever her body reſted, in its way from Hareby in Lincolnſhire, 
where the died in 1290, to Weltminſter, the place of her inter- 


ment. It is kept in excellent repair: is of an octagonal form, 
and ſtands on a baſe of ſeven ſteps. Coats of arms, and an 


open book, adorn the lower compartments. Above, in fix 
Gothic niches, are as many female figures, crowned. Above 


| them, are four modern dials, facing the four cardinal points ; 


and above thoſe is the croſs. _ | 
Around this ſpot are frequently found Roman coins and 


medals ; from which it is conjectured, that this might have been 


the ſite of Eltavon, or Eltabon (from the Britiſh ael, a brow, 
and avon, a river) and is ſuppoſed to have been the Eltanori, 
or Eltavori, of the geographer of Ravenna. The dry and ele- 
vated ſituation, and its vicinity to a river, makes it very probable 
that this was a Roman ſtation, at leaſt a ſummer camp. 


at le 
Near this place, on the ſummit of the hill called Hunſborough, 


are ſome ancient works, of a circular form; i. e. conforming to 
the ſhape of it; conliſting of a foſſe and double rampart, with a 


| ſingle entrance. Mr. Morton attributes this to the Danes, and 


imagines it to have been a ſummer-camp of one of the plunder- 
ing parties, which infeſted the kingdom of Mercia about the 


year 921. Another was raiſed, about the ſame time, at Temsford, 


in the county of Bedford, for the ſame purpoſe. This has very 


much the appearance of a Britiſh poſt ; but as there is great 


ſimilitude between the carly fortifications of the Northern nati- 


ons, we will not controvert the opinion of that ingenious author; 


yet we have probability on our fide, as he admits that the Danes 
had poſſeſſion of Hamtune, 1. e. Northampton, in 917. We 
think they would ſcarcely trouble themſelves with raiſing theſe 
works ſo near their former quarters, which, for any thing that 
appears, was as open to them in 921, as in the former year. 
About five miles from Qucen's-Croſs we turned a little out 


of our road, to ſee Horton-Church, remarkable for a fine monu- 


ment of William, lord Parr, uncle to Catharine, the laſt queen 
to Henry VIII. His lordthip is repreſented in alabaſter, recum- 


| bent, with his lady, Mary Saluſbury, by his fide; in right of 


whom he became matter of this manor. He is drelled in armour, 
with a collar of SS, and a roſe at the end. His head reſts on a 


helmet, whoſe cre't is a hand holding a ſtag's horn. His upper 


lip is bare, but his beard is enormous, regularly curled in two 
rows. He was called to the Houſe of Peers on this ſecond 
marriage of his niece, was appointed her chamberlain, and, 
during the queen's regency, on the king's expedition to France 
in 1544, had the reſpect ſhewn him to be named as one of the 
council to her majeſty, occalionally to be called in. He died 
in 1548; left four daughters, the eldeſt of whom conveyed, by 
marriage with {ir Ralph Lane, the eſtate into his family. 

On the floor are the figures of Roger Saluſbury, between his 
two wives, in braſs. He died in 1482, firſt owner, ot his name, 
of this eſtate ; whole grand-daughter became miltrels of it on 
the death of her father William. 

The Lanes kept it for ſome generations. On the death of 
ſir William, it was found to be held of fir Richard Chetwood, 
as of his manor of Woodhall, by the ſervice of one knight's tee, 
ſuit of court, and the annual payment of 6s. towards the guard 
of Rockingham-Caltle. The cttate paſſed from the Lanes (we 
believe by purchaſe) to fir Henry Montague, firſt earl of Man- 
cheſter, and, by delcent, fell to the carl of Halifax; and is now 
poſſeſſed by lord Hinchinbrook, in right of his lady, daughter 
and heireſs of the laſt carl. | 
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The houſe is in a very unfiniſhed ſtate; part modern, part 
ancient, and embattled. | f : : 
We muſt not quit this part of the county, without obſerving 


further, that Northampton is one of the moſt noted towns in 


England for making ſhoes. 

The great inn called the George, at the corner of the High- 
Strect, looks more like a palace than an inn, coſt above 2000l. 
building; and ſo generous was the owner, that, as we are 
told, when he had built it, he gave it to the poor of the 
town. 

Here are ſeveral meeting-houſes belonging to diſſenters of 
different denominations; of which one is ſupplied with the 
miniſtry of that eminent preacher, the Rev. Mr. John Ryland, 
well known for his many judicious, pious, and uſctul publica- 
tions. 

The weekly-market on Saturday is eſteemed the largeſt in 
England for all ſorts of horſes, many of the dealers from Lon- 
don meeting here, with thoſe from Yorkſhire and other parts of 
the North. The town is diſtant from London ſixty-ſcven 
miles. | 

Near Northampton is the ancient royal houſe of Holmby, 


which was formerly in great eſteem, and by its {ſituation is 


capable of being made a truly royal palace. The houſe and 
eſtate was purchaſcd by the late dutcheſs of Marlborough, and 


is at preſent poſſeſſed by a farmer, who has pulled down 


part of the out-houſes, and converted the remainder into barns, ] 


{tables, &c. 

A little way off Northampton is Naſcby, where the bloody 
and fatal battle was fought between the royaliits and parlia— 
mentarians, upon a finc >, wy wherc at preſent ſtands a wind- 
mill; and on it are the marks of ſeveral great holes, where the 
ſlain were buried; and near this is Guidſhorough, fo named 
from a Roman camp, of a ſquare form, and a deep ditch called 
the Burrows. 5 

About two miles from Northampton are two ſmall villages, 
the one called WEsToOx-FAVEL, and the other ABISGDbON ; 
but neither of them arc remarkable, except ſor the plealantneſs 
of their ſituation... 

To the Eaſt of Northampton is a village called Coctxuoo, 
where, ſome years ago, was dug up a Roman urn, covered with 
a flat ſtone, containing a mixture of aſhes and earth. Several 


Roman coins were alſo found on the ſame ſpot, one of which 


had a head of Fauſtina. 
Five miles to the Weſt of Northampton is ALTHORP, a noble 


ſeat belonging to carl Spencer. It is ſituated in the middle of 


a delightful park, and the gardens are laid out with the utmoſt 
elegance. "The houſe is richly furnifhed, and ornamented with 


a great number of paintings, executed by the molt diſtinguiſhed 


artiſts. 

The laft place we ſhall mention in this neighbourhood is 
Holdenby-Palace, ſituated about ſix miles North-Weſt of North- 
ampton. It was built by fir Chriſtopher Hatton, lord high 
chancellor of England, and privy-counſellor to queen Elizabeth. 
It ſtands on a fine riſing ground, from whence there is an exten— 
ſive proſpect ; but preat part of it is now fallen to decay. 
King Charles I. often retired to this place as a country-ſeat ; 
and when the Scotch delivered him up to the army of the par- 
liament, he was kept a priſoner here upwards of three months. 

WELLINGBOROUGH 15 a large, populous town, ſituated on 
a riling ground, and fuppuſed to have received its name from 
the great number of ſprings that riſe in its neighbourhood. It 


was formerly celebrat-d on account of its medicinal waters, 


which were eſteemed cflicacious in various diſorders; and queen 
Henrictta, wife of Charles I. reſided here fome weeks for the 
benefit of her health, her phyſicians having preſcribed the waters 
as proper for her conſtitution. | 

In 1738 this town received conſiderable injury by an acci- 


dental fire, which burnt with ſuch violence, that in fix hours it 


deſtroyed upwards of 800 houſes. The los, however, was 
afterwards made good, and the town rebuilt in a much more 
handſome manner than before. 


The houſes, in general, make a good appearance, and the | 


church is a very handſome ſtructure ; excluſive of which, the 
only public building in the town is a charity-ichool for forty 
boys, who are clothed and educated. 5 

The town 1s populous, and carries on a great trade in corn; 
there is alſo 2 conſiderable manufacture of lace, which, it is ſaid, 
returns 50ol. a week into the town, one week with another. The 
ſhoc-makers arc ſaid to be five hundred in number: the leather 
comes down from London, and is returned in thoes. There is 
a chalybeate well, about half a mile long, to the Northward. 
The weckly-market is on Wedneſday, and the place is diftant 
from London ſeventy miles. | 

A little to the Kaſt of Wellingborough 1s a ſmall village 
called CytsTEks, where there was a Roman fortihcation, from 
the remains of which it appears to have been a place of great 
ſtrength. It was of an oblong form, and encompalled about 
twenty acres of ground. The bottom of the wall is about eight 
feet thick, and the out-courles of the ſtone are laid flat-ways, 
but the inward. end-ways, The river Nen runs under the 
Weltern-wall, aud among the ruins of the Weltern-wall have 
been found two plain ſtong pillars of an oblong quadrangular 
leni, and about four feet in length: it is. ſuppoſed that they 
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were ſepulchral altars; but as they had not any inſcriptions, that 
cannot with certainty be aſcertained. Roman bricks and pave- 
ments have allo been found here. 

HichHaM-FERRERS is a neat town, ſituated in a delightful 
vale on the banks of the river Nen, and was lormerly famous 
for a ſtrong callle built after the Conquelt, but not the leaſt 
remains of it are now to be ſcen. The town itſelf muſt be of 
great antiquity ; for in the reign of Henry V. Chicheley, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, procured a licence to build a college tor 
the inſtruction of youth, who were to be taught by {ix ſecular 

rieſts, in Latin, ſinging, and ſuch other parts of literature as 
would qualify them to act as choriſters. It was incorporated by 
the name of the Blefled Virgin, St. Thomas of Canterbury, and 
St. Edward the Confeſſor. The archbiſhop endowed it with 
conſiderable revenues in his life-time, which, after his death, 
were increaſed by his brethren, Robert and William, aldermen 
of London, his executors. It ſhared the fate of all religious 
foundations at their general diſſolution, and not a ſingle veſtige 
of the building is now to be ſcen. | 

The town, though ſmall, is extremely populous. The church 
is a noble Gothic {tructure, with a lotty ſpire, which is ſeen at 
a conſiderable diſtance ; and there is a tree-ſchool, with an alms- 
houſe for twelve poor men and one woman. It received a 
charter of incorporation in the reign of William and Mary, by 
which it is governed by a mayor, recorder, ſeven aldermen, 
thirteen common-counctl, with a town-clerk and other proper 
officers. The principal trade carried on here conſiſts in corn, 
and the manufacturing of lace. The weekly-market is on Satur- 
day, and the diſtance from London ſeventy-one miles. 

THRAPSTON is a very neat town, pleatantly fituated on the 
Eaſt-bank of the river Nen, over which it has a handſome 
{tone bridge. Many of the houſes are well-built, the country 
around it is excceding delightful, and proviſions being cheap, 
many people who have but tmall fortunes chooſe it as a place of 
retirement. The river Nen was made navigable to this town 
by act of parliament, and veſſels came up to it ior the firſt time 
in November 1737, by which means coals arc fold here cheaper 
than in London. The weekly-market is on Tucſday, and the 


town is diſtant from London ſcventy-lvre miles. 


In the neighbourhood of this town is an elegant ſeat called 
Drayton-Houſe. It is built on the ruins of an ancient caitle, 


and conliits of a noble front, with lotty towers at each end. 


Before the houſe is a fine piece of water, and the whole is ſo 
ſhaded over with tall trees, that it is ſcarce exceeded by any 
other in the county. This feat, by a variety of intermarriages, 
has patled through many different families ; but it is now the 
Property of lord George Cxermain. 

OUSDLE is a very agrecable town, being pleaſantly ſituated 
in a valley ncar the banks of the river Nen, over which it has 


two good ſtone bridges. The church is an exceeding handſome. 


ſtructute, and there is à noble free-{chool, founded by fir 
William  Laxton, lord-mayor of London in the reign of 
Henry VIII. There are alſo two charity-{chools, one for 
thirty boys, and the other for tu clve girls; with an alms-houlſe 
tor decaycd widows. | 

The buildings in the town are in general very handſome ; 
and there being a wood near it, that, with the intervening 
mcadows, renders the proſpect extremely delightful. It has a 
good weekly-market on Saturday, and is diſtant from London 
lixty-ſix miles. 

Near Qundle is Barnwell-Caſtle, a place of great antiquity. 
It formerly belonged to the abbots of Ramſcy in Huntingdon- 
thire ; but it has been long neglected, and is now falling to 
decay, though, from what {till remains, it appears to have been 
a place of great ſtrength. 

Two miles North-Eaſt of Oundle is FoTHERING ay, a ſmall 
agreeable village, and noted in former times for its ſtrong caitle, 
of which there are now but few remains. It was built foon 
after the Conqueſt, but in latter times becoming the property 
of the crown, Edward III. gave it to his fon. Edmund, duke 
of York,. and by his ſucccllors it was greatly enlarged, and 
adorned with a fine chapel, which became the burying-place of 
that family, the laſt of whom interred in it was Cecily, wife of 
Richard, duke of York, who was {lain in fighting for the 
crown at the battle of Wakefield. It was in this caltle that 
Mary, queen of Scots, was confined, and afterwards bcheaded. 

PETERBOROUGH, fituated at the North-Eaſt part of rhe county, 
and diſtant from London cighty-two miles, is the f{mallett city 
in. England, but a place of great antiquity. It received its 
name from its ſtatcly abbey, built by Peada, fon of Penda, king 
of Mercia, and dedicated to St. Peter, about the latter-end of 
the ſeventh century. It was at that time one of the moſt 
ſtately ſtructures in England, built of ſtone, and encompaſſed 
with a wall, raiſed at the expenee of one of the abbots. Many 


perſons of quality reſided in it, and it continued to flouriſh in 


great ſplendour upwards of 200 years, when it was burnt tv 
the ground by the Danes, and all the monks, with thoſe of 
Croyland in Lincoluſhire, who fled to it, were barbaroully 
murdered, 

The contimal ravages of the Danes, and the unſettled. ſtate 
of affairs in England, prevented the rebuilding of this monaſtery 
till the reign of king Edgar, when it was began, and carried 
on at à great expence ; ſo that, before the Norman conquett, it 
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was ſuperior to what it had been before. Many donations 
continued to be made to it; and, in the reign of Henry IIT. 
its abbots obtained a bull from the pope to enable them to 
exerciſe the epiſcopal office; and the king ſent them a ſummons 
to attend as ſpiritual lords in parliament. From that time, till 
the diſſolution of religious houſes, it continued to flouriſh as one 
of the grcateſt Benedictine abbies in England; when, although 
it contained only forty monks, yet the annual revenues amounted 
10 1972]. When Henry VIII. ſeized on the temporalities, 
and ſeculariſed this convent, he erected it into a biſhopric, and 
ordered the abbey-church to be a cathedral. But whether, by 
dilapidations, or by prior grants of its lands to ſome of tne 
king's favourites, It 1s now one of the pooreſt biſhoprics in 
England, and not ſufficient to e the dignity of a prelate. 
The chapter, however, is one of the greateſt in the kingdom; 
for, beſides the biſhop, it conſiſts of a dean, ſix prebendaries, 
eight petty canons, four ſtudents in divinity, a ſub-dean, ſub- 
trealurer, one epiſtler, one goſpeller, eight choriſters, eight 
ſinging- men, two chancellors, a {chool-maiter, an uſher, twenty 
cho ars, with a ſteward, organiſt, and other proper oifcers. 
"The church is a moſt nobic Gochie ſtructure, being 409 feet 
Jong, and the croſs 203 feet broad. The nave and ſide-illes 
are 91 feet, and the Welt- front, ſupported by ſtately Gothic 
ars, is 60 feet broad, and carved in the molt curious manner. 
C-:-4t part of the cloiſters are ſtill remaining, and the windows 


are adorned with {ome of the fineſt painted glaſs that is to be 


met with in England. The chair has a, moſt magnigcent 
appearance, and the chapel of St. Mary is curiouſly adorned 
with carved-work. | 
Among other monuments in this cathedral is one to the 
memory of Catharine of Arragon, wite to Henry \ HIT; and 
another to that of Mary, qucen of Scots, both of whom were 
buried here; though the body of the latter is ſaid to have been 
removed to Weltminiter by her ſon James I. Here 1s ata the 
monument of a ſexton (with a painting of him ageintthe wall, 
named Scarlet, who, according to his epitaph, died at the age 
of ninety-five, after having buricd both the above qt.cens, and 
two ſucceſſive generations of all the houſckeepers iet town, 

| Excluſive of the cathedral, Peterborough has only cne church, 
and that docs not contain any thing, remarkable. Many of the 
houſes, however, are built in the nevtelt manner, and the itreets 
are extremely regular. Near the cathedral is a good market- 
houſe, over which are held the aftizes and ſeſſions lor the hun- 
dred. There is a wooden bridge over the Nen, and the city 
is well ſupplied with water; but the air is eſteemed unhealthy, 
on account of its being to near the fens. Here arc two charity- 
ſchools, one founded and endowed by Mr. 'T homas Deacon 
of this city, for twenty boys, who, aſter being taught to read 
and write, are put out apprentices; and another for teaching 
forty poor girls io ſpin and read, the charge of their education 
being chiefly defrayed by their labour. 5 

This city is governed by a mayor, recorder, and fix aldermen, 
with a common-council choſen out of the principal inhabitants. 
Their privileges are very great, extending over ſeveral villages 
in the neighbourhood, and the magiſtrates are authorifed, by the 
king's commiſtion, to hold pleas of the CrOoWn, in the ſame man- 
ner as the juſtices of athze. A conſiderable trade is carried on 
here in the making of ſtockings, and other articles; and as 
barges come up to the town, the inhabitant 
ſupplied with coals. It has a good weekly-m: rret.on Saturday. 

Near Peterborough is Caerdyke, or, as it is commonly called, 
Cordyke, an ancient trench made by the Romans for drain- 
ing the ſens, and facilitating commerce in this part of the 
iſland. | | | 

A little to the South of Peterboroneh, near the. borders of 
the river Nen, is u village called Cas ror, Where it 1s ſuppoted 
there was once a Roman city, many antiquities having 
found” here at different periods; fuch as foundations of walls, 
baths, pavements, coins, and the ruins of camps and intrench- 
ments. "The Roman highway that palſes by it is called Er- 
mine-Street, which ſoon after divides into two, - and the caule- 
ways are ſtill to be ſcen. "Ihe one is called Forty-Foot-Way, 
which begins at Peterborough, and patles by Burleigh-Park 
wall to Stamford; and the other, Long-Ditch, or High-Streert, 
by Lolham-Bridges, a place thought to be of great antiquity, 
for there are ſtill eleven arches to be ſeen, though they are in a 
very ruinous condition. The church of Caſtor is a very ancient 
edifice, though it has been newly modelled, and the tower is a 
tine piece ot architecture, with ſcmi-circular arches; but the 
lpire ſeems to be of later date. By thc porch of the church is 
a well, faced with Roman bricks, and at the Eaſt-end of it 
there is a very ancient croſs, Near the church, on. a hill, are 
the remains of a caſtle, ſuppoſed to have been the relidence of 
one of the Roman governors. 

North-Weſt of Peterborough is Burleigh-Houſe, a noble 
manſion built by the great lord Burleigh, high-treaſurer in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, and now the feat of his lineal de- 
Icendant, the carl of Exeter. The houſe is a noble Qructure, 
though the architecture is ancient : it is ſituated en an emi- 
nence, and is adorned with ſo mary towers and pinnacles, that 
at a diſtance it appears like ſeveral churches in a town. On 
alecending the hill, you come to a fine eſplanade before the great 
ou is a handſome fſcmi-circle, encloſed by an iron 
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baluſtrade. The front of the building has a grand appearance, 
and from the ſemi-circle you aſcend a few ſteps to a noble hall, 
adorned with very fine paintings, particularly a picture of 
Seneca bleeding to death, for which it is ſaid the late French 
king offered the earl 6,000 piſtoles. The ceilings of all the 
apartments, the chapel, and the late earl's cloſet, are painted 
by Varrio, whom he kept ſome years in his family. On the 
whole, this ſtately mantion, with its gardens, is one of the 
noblelt ſeats in this part of the kingdom, and is ſcen at the dye 
tance of thirty miles over the tens of Lincolnſhire. | 

Kixc's-CLire was formerly a town of great repute ; but it 
is now fallen to decay, there being only a few houſes in it, and 
not ſo much as a ſingle building that merits particular defcrip- 
tion. It has a poor weekly-market on Tueſday, and is diſtant 
from London cighty-one miles. 

RocKINGHAM is a very ancient town, fituated on the river 
Welland, on the Northern borders of the county. It was of 
great repute under the Saxons, who finding plenty of iron mines 
in its neighbourhood, employed men to work them, and the 
refuſe of the iron ore is ſtill found in the fields. Theſe jron- 
works are mentioned in doomliday-book, but from that time 
they ſeem to have been neglected, owing, probably, to the 
unſettled ſtate of affairs occalioned by the Norman invaſion. 
Wilham the Conqueror built a lotty caſtle here, on the ſide of 


a hill, which was ſtrongly fortited with ditches and ramparts. 


It was given to the earl of Albemarle, one of the Norman 
barons, but afterwards paſſed through different families. Great 
part of it is ſtill ſtanding, particularly its walls, which are ex- 
ceeding ſtrong, and on che upper part is a beautify] range of 
battlements. 


The foreit of Rockingham is one of the beſt in England. It 


originally extended over the large track of land between the 
rivers Welland and Nen, which, in the times of barbariſm, was 


inhabited by the Britons; but when the Romans became malters 


oi theſe parts, they cut down a great number of the trees, and 
converted the land into tillage and paſture, According to a 
ſurvey taken in the year 1641, this foreſt was fourteen miles in 
length, and five 't breadth ; but it is now ſeparated into ſmall 
parts, and divided into three batliyicks. On its ſkirts are woods, 
in which arc made great quantities of charcoal, and every vear 
many wagg:n-loads of it are ſent to Peterboroveh and other 
places. 
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the remains of che caſtle, does not contain any remarkable 


building. It is well ſupplied with water, and has a charity- 
{chool for boys, who are. both clothed and educated. The 
weeklv-market is on Thurſday, and its ditiance from London 
cighty-leven miles. | | | 5 

About two miles tothe North of Rockinoham is a village 
called HARRINGwoRTH, formerly noted for a fine feat belong- 
ing to the noble family of the Zoiches, who flouriſhed in the 
reign of James I. but they becoming extinct, the houſe has 


| been pulled down, and the fine Gothic chapel, in which the 


in ruins. 
WELDON is a {mall, but very neat town, having good ſtreets, 
and ſome handfome houtes. It has a hall, where the ſeſlions 
tor the diviton are held, and an exceeding good market-houſe, 
built of tree-ltone, and ſupported by pillars of the Tuſcan order; 
but it does not contain any oiher building that merits the notice 
of a traveller. The weekly-market' is on Wednefday, and the 
diſtance from London eighty-lix miles, | e 
KETTERING is a large, populous town, pleaſantly ſituated 
on a {mall {tream that runs. into the Nen. : 


family were interred, is Row 


letlions for the diſtrict are held, is a ncat edifice. Here is like- 
wiſe a ſmall hoſpital, and a charity-ſchool for twenty girls. 


The woollen manufactory is carried on here to a very extenſive 


degree, by which great numbers of people, both in the town 
and its neighbourhood, are conttantly employed. The weekly- 
market is on Saturday, and the diſtance from London 1e\ Clity= 
{even miles. | 1 2 

Near Kettering is a large village called BovcnTON, famius 
for the fine ſeat of the firſt duke of Montague, which is built 
on the model of the royal palace at Verſailles. The hall is 
nncly painted with many ſtories out of the Pagan mythology, 
and the rooms ate adorned with paintings by the greatcit matters 
in Italy. Ihe gardens, which contain ninety acres of land, are 
adorned with ſtatues, vates of marble and metal, a variety of 
fountains, large batons of Mater, hih-ponds, canals, wilder- 
neties, terraces, a fine caſcade, and a river, which running 
through the whole length of the gardens, adds greauy to their 
beauty. The park is walled round, well plamed with trecs, 
and kept in excellent order. | 

ROWELL is a town of conſiderable antiquity, and pleaſantly 
ſituated on the declivity of a hill, from whence there is ag 
extenſive proſpect. 


at 
It is a {mall place, but the houtes arc, in 
general, good, and the ſtreets clean and neat. It has a ſtately 
market-houfe, built of ſtone, on which are carved the arts of 
tuch of the ancient nobility as had feats in the county. In for- 
mcr times it had a {mall nunnery, but no remains of it are now 
loft. The weekly-market is on Monday, and its ditance from 

London fſ{eventy-nine miles. ; : 
Near Rowell is a village called OxExpox, remarkable for a 
Lu tower, 


The houſes, in 
general, are exceeding well built, and the hall, where the 
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place of note at the Conqueſt; had in it ſixtcen plough-lands ; 
in the manor, three, with three ſlaves, twenty villeyns, a pref- 
At another village, called S{BBERTOFT, are the remains of a }f byter, and ten boors, and twelve acres of meadow. It had 
ſtrong camp, not in the manner of the Romans, but probably f been worth three pounds: after that event, it improved to 
thrown up by the Saxons, to prevent the progreſs of the Danes, | eight. | 


tower, or ſteenle, on the church, in which, if a word is ſpoken, 
it is repeated by the echo ſeveral times. 
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when they ravaged this part of the iſland. This was part of the great poſſeſſions of the coumehs Judith, 


Ws | N [ There is likewiſe another camp on a ſimilar conſtruction, nicce to the Conqueror, whom he had married to the brave 
my and probably thrown up for the lame purpoſe, at a village \ altheot, earl of Northumberland ; and further to engage his 

„ 4 1 called FORNDON, near the above 3 and on the ſame {pot are tiddchity, he gave with her this county, and that of Huntingdon, 
3 many artificial mounts, ſuppoſed to have been anciently functal Waltheof untortunately engaged in a conſpiracy; and, notwith- 
TIS |. 


monuments. [tanding he repented, and tlung himſelf at the king's mercy, was 
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South-Weſt of Rowell are mary agreeable villages, ſeveral 
of which were anciently of great repute. Among thele Is 
SULBY, which was famous for a monaſtery founded in it in the 
reign of Henry II. but not the lealt remains of it are now to 
be lcen. | 

There was alſo a convent at a village called KEYLAND, which 
belonged to the abbey of Sulby ; and tome remains of it are till 
in being. | 

But the moſt remarkable village in this part of the county is 
NAskzy, which (as we have already obſerved) will be ever 


memorable for a bloody battle fought there on the 14th of 


June 1645, wherein the army of Charles I. was totally defeated, 
and all tis baggage and ammunition taken. As this was one 
of the molt diitinguiſhed battles during the whole courle of the 
Civil wars, it may not be improper here to give {ume account 
of it. | 


The king having taken Leiceſter, intended to have marched | 


to London; but general Fairſax, who purſued him cloſely, 
having intercepted a packet of letters, was by them informed, 
that the King expected a reinforcement of 2,000 men irom 
Wales. The general availed himſelf of that circumſtance ; 
and the king finding, that, if he contimed his march, he would 
be in danger of having his rear cut off, turned about, and re- 
folcd to give Fairfax battle. Both armies were drawn up, to 
great advantage, near the village of Naſeby, the king's being 
commanded by prince Rupert, lord Attley, and fir Marmaduke 
Langdale; and that of the parliament by general Fairfax, 
Oliver Cromwell, and his ſon-in-law, general Ireton. Prince 
Rupert began the attack with his uſual bravery, which ſoon 
put the right wing of the parliament's army into great confu- 
tion : but his experience was not equal to his courage; for, 
upon his return, he attempted to ſeize the enemy's cannon, 
whilſt Cromwell attacked the king's horſe with ſuch reſolution, 
that they were put into diſorder, and fled. The prince rejoined 
the king's army; but his men, who were. moſtly but ill- 
diſciplined, could not be brought into order. The foot con- 
tinued to fight with great bravery on both ſides; but Cromwell's 
diſcipline ſoon overcame the royaliits, and the flight became 
general. The king once more gathered the remains of his 
{cattcred army, and would have begun the attack a ſecond 
time; but lord Carnwath, a Scottith peer, laying hold of the 
bridle of his majeſty's horſe, called out,“ Will you ruth upon 
death in an inſtant?' This was overheard by the men, who 
became ſo diſpirited, that they fled on all ſides, and the king 
with much difficulty ſaved himſelf by flight, after he had loſt the 
greateſt part of his arms, ammunition, and baggage. This 
battle proved fatal to the king's aftairs, for a catket being found 
in his baggage, it was opened, and in it were ſome letters to 
the queen, which diſcovered to his enemies the plan of operations 
he had laid down; and by the precautions taken, in conſequence 
of that information, by the parliament, all his ſchemes were 
defeated. | | | 

DAvexTRY; diſtant from London ſeventy-two miles, is 
pleaſantly ſituated on the ſide and top of a hill, near the Roman 
highway called Watling->treer. Upon entering this town, we 
topped at the academy for educating youth, intended for 
diſſenting-miniſters. It is built in the form of an L, and is 
the firſt houſe as you enter the town on the right hand: here 
is an exceeding good lecture-room and library, convenient 
chambers and cloſets in one wing, for the ſtudents, who are in 
every reſpect well-accommodated ; and the ricteſt attention, 
at the time we were there, was paid by Dr. Athworth (who 
built the academy) and by Dr. Clark, his worthy aſſiſtaut, to 
their mental improvements and morals, while under their 
tuition. Oppolſite this building is an excellent large inn, kept 
by Mr. Athworth, fon of the late Dr. Athworth. 

This town is populous, carries on a conliderable manuſacture 
of whips, and is an incorporated town, governed by a bailitt, 
twelve burgeſſes, and a recorder; has two lerjeants at mace, 
and one town-clerk. The bailiff, for the time, is juſtice of the 
peace, and alſo the ycar following ; and 1s likewiſe coroner of 
the inqueſt. The ſerjcants may arreſt any within their juril- 
diction for a ſum under 100l. and the cauſe is to be decided 
here. No county-juſtice hath power in this place; the juſtices 
of the borough having power of commitment to the county- 
jail in criminal cauſes. The inhabitants alſo enjoy the privi- 
6 of exemption from ſerving on juries at the county-aſſizes. 

Its charter is ſaid to have been firit granted by king John, 
and was renewed by queen Elizabeth. The place is of con- 
ſiderable antiquity, eſpecially if we give into the derivation of 
Its name, Dwy-Avon-tre, the town of the two Avons, or 
rivers, from its ſituation between them. Certalnly it was a 


to St. Mary de Caritate. 


beheaded in 1074, at the inſtigation of his wife. It feems the 
had cait a favourable eye on another perſon : but was difap- 
pointed; for the king offered to her Simon de Liz, a noble Nor- 


man, lame of one leg: him the rejected; which ſo enraged her 


uncle, that he deprived her of the two earldoms, and gave them 
to de Liz, with her eldeſt daughter; which obliged Judith two a 
{tate of penitential widowhood during life. 

Here are ſome remains of the priory, inhabited by poor fami- 
lies. The place is eaſily diſcovered, by ſeveral Gothic windows, 
and a door acceſſible only by a great flight of ſteps. Four 
Cluniac monks were originally placed at Preſton-Capes, in this 
county, by Hugh de Leyceſter, theritf of the county, and ſteward 
to Maud, ſiſter to the firit St. Liz, carl of Huntingdon but find- 
ing the ſituation inconvenient, for want of water, he built a 
priory here; to which place he removed them about the year 
1090: it was dedicated to St. Auguſtine, and was ſubordinate 
Its fpiritualitics were valued at 
1151. 178. 4d. per annum; its temporalities 1291. 1cs. 2d. 
Cardinal Wolſey made five of his emilſarics to pick a quarrel 
with the poor monks, about certain lands of theirs ; and, cauling 
the diſpute to be referred it himſelf, tock occaſion to ditloelve the 
houſc, and, as Stow ſays, to be given to his own college. “ But 
of this irreligious robbery, done of no conſcience, but to patch up 
pride, which private wealth could not furnith, what puniſhment 
hath ſince enſued by God's hand ({aith mine author) partly our- 
ſelves have ſeen: tor of thole tive perſons, two fell at diſcord be- 
tween themlelves, and the one flew the other; for which the ſur- 
vivor was hanged: the third drowned himſelf in a well: the 
fourth, being well known, and valued worth two hundred pounds, 
became in three years ſo poor, that he begged till his dying-day : 
and the fifth, called Doctor Allane, being chief executor of theſe 
doings, was cruelly maimed in Ireland, even at ſuch time as he 
Was pifhiop.“ — The pious hiſtorian then traces the judgment to the 
cardinal, who died under the king's diſpleaſure : to the colleges, 
which occalioned the facrilege ; that of Ipſwich being pulled 
down ; that of Chrilt-Church never finiſhed under Wolſey's pa- 
tronage : and, laſtly, to the pope, who permitted theſe violences 
on religious houſes ; for he was beſieged in his holy ſee, and ſuf- 
tercd a long impriſonment. 

The parith-church had been the conventual : of late years it 
was handiomely rebuilt ; but it is no more than a curacy in the 
gift of Chriſt-Church-College. The arms of the college, and 
of the carl of Winchelſea, lord of the manor, grace the Eaſl- 
window. | | | 

Daventry has a good weckly-market on Wedneſday. 

From Daventry we vilited the noted camps on Borough-Hill, 
or Danes-Iill, about a mile South-Eaſt of the town. Ir is lofty 
and inſulated: the area is of an oblong, or oval form, about a 
meaſured mile in length, and near two in circumference ; the 
whole is ſurrounded by two, three, or four deep trenches, and 
the ſame number of great ramparts, or banks; according as 
the ſtrength or weaknels of the ground required: theſe run on 
the margin of the hill, and on the llope; having the entrance on 
the Eaſtern and Weſtern ſides oppoſite to each other. 

Within the area, ncar the middle, is a bank, which paſſes 
ſtraight from the Weſtern- ſide towards the Eaſtern ; the remain- 
der is deſtroyed. Further on is the veſtige of another, running 
parallel; theſe, when entire, would have formed a rectangular 
camp, by the afliſtance of part of the ditches on the ſides ot the 
hill. | | | 

Near this camp are ſeveral tumuli of the ſepulchral kind; but, 
ſince Mr. Morton's time, their number is evidently leſſened; for 
in his days, he informs us, there were cighteen. 

The Northern-end of the hill is formed into a third camp, of 
a Circular ſhape, and of vaſt ſtrength. Two ditches of pro- 
digious depth, with ſuitable ramparts and a deep entrance, croſs 
the area, and fall into the general ſurrounding ditches, which 
have becn deepencd to add to the ſtrength of the third part. 
There is likewiſe the imperfect remains of another ditch and 
bank on the outſide, a little South, deſigned to add to the ſe- 
curity. 

On the North-Weſt part of the great rampart of this round 
camp, is a large mount, either exploratory, or the ſpot where the 
chicttain pitched his tent. 

We differ with Mr. Morton about the makers of the firſt of 
theſe camps, or polts, which were the Britons themſelves. Ir 
has every agreement with the multitudes of others ſcattered over 
the kingdom, and ſuits exactly with the deſcripuon left by 
Tacitus of the method of defence uſed by our anceſtors. 

This poſt was, in all probability, made uſe of when the vic- 
torious Oltorius was traverſing this iſland, to quell the com- 
motions he found on his arrival in Britain. It is evident, oo 
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the Britons at this period made uſe of the ſame ſpecies of deſence, 


which is proved to have been common to the whole country. 
The Coritani of theſe parts had rec uric to the ſtrong-hold of 
what, we dare fay, they called B-n-Avon, or the head over the 
iver ; one of the ſtreams which form the Nen, the tiver of this 
county, paſſing beneath. | : 

This poſt proved no obſtacle to the conqueror ; he found it 
fit for a ſtation; he coiltracted its limits Kalt into the ſhape of 
the camps of his people, and made this a ſummer-ſtation, as he 
did the warm bottom, near the fort, a winter-ſtation. Numbers 
of Roman coins, found on the {put, evince this conjecture. | 

On the South-Eaſt-ſide of Borongh-Hill, about two or three 
hundreds yards below the ditches, is a lefler camp, ſurrounded 
by a foſſe and bank. Mr. Morton gueſſes it to have been the 
receptacle of the carriages of the greater camp: we imagine 
it to have been a przceſiria, a fort of tree-polt attendant often on 
camps, where provitons and other neceſſaries were brought. 
As to the third diviſion of the arca of this hill, it is probably 
Saxon; the words borough, burgh, berry, and bury, being the 
conſtant appellations left by the Saxons to ſimilar places. It is 
our belief, that every poſt of this nature, occupted by that nation 
in our iſland, had been originally Britiſh, which they altered to 
their conceptions of ſtrength and defence; and this was uſually 
done by deepening the ditches, raiſing the ramparts, and clearing 
the area, and often exalting one part into what was called the 
dungeon, or keep. Theſe places were ſtationary, not properly 
camps; for the ancient Germans, from whom theſe 1nvaders 
were derived, and whoſe cuſtoms they retained, made ule of no 

other defence to their camps than a barrier of waggons, with 
which they formed the precinct. 

Every thing on this hill muſt nor be attributed to remote an- 
tiquity ; for Charles I. a few days before the fatal battle of 
Naſeby, occupied this poſt, and fortified it; fo poſſibly ſome of 
the entrenchments might be the work of that unfortunate mo- 

narch. 


We mult not quit this place without mentioning what Mr. Mor- 


ton calls the Burnt-Walls; where many load of walls and 
foundations have been dug up : the previnct is about ſix acres, 
and was moated round; the water that tilled the moat was 
_ conveyed from pools in Davemry-Park, a place not far off. 
Tradition ſays, that within the arca ſtond a ſeat of John of 
Gaunt ; which is probable, as this manor was once potletied by 
the carls and dukes of Lancaſter, in Edward III's time, annex- 
ed to that dutchy, and aſſigned to that great duke. 

We continued our journey, turning a little out of our road, 
on the left, to DNodtord church; and found there a tomb of a 
croſs-legged knight, armed in mail, with boch hands upon his 
{word, as if in the attitude of drawing it. On his ſhield are, 
ili-blazoned, dare, argent and azure; two. bars guts, which 
denote the perſon here depoſited to have been a Keynes, one of 
the ancient lords of the place; and, from the attitude of his legs, 
to have lived during the fathionable madneſs of cruſades. 

Tuo ladies, in hoods, recumbent, ſaid to have been two ſiſters, 


co-heireſſes of the manor, and probably Margaret and Maude de 


Ayote, who were poſſeſſed of this manor, we think, in the time 
of Richard TI. which defcended to their father, Laurence, from 
his mother, Lettice, fiiter to William de Keynes. 


A braſs plate of Witham W yde, who died owner of this place. 


in 1422; another of his wife. 

An alabaſter figure, armed, of John Crefly, a ſucceſſor of the 
former ; who diftinguiſhed hinalclf in the French wars, under 
the duke of Bedford, was captain of Lycieux, Orbef, and Pon- 


teſque, in Normandy, and pcivy-countellor in France. He died 


in 1443, at ] ove, in Lorrain. | 


In this manor, the Watling-Strect croſſes the road to Wedon: 


it enters the county at Dowbridpge, on the edge of Leicelterthire, 
paſſes cloſe by Borbugh-Hill, and proceeds from Wedon to Tov 
celter and Stoney-Strat ford, where it enters the county of Bucks. 

Near the {ixty-eighith mile-{tone is the entrance to the new 
turnpike-road to Northampton, which is above ſeven miles dil- 
tant; and on an eminence, a little to the left, is pleaſantly ſeated 
the church and village of Flores, or Flower. 

A little beyond, on the right 
STREET, or WE Ebox-Bec: from which we chuſc to transfer the 
old Bennevenna to Borough, on account of the deficiency of 
claſlical evidence at this place, and the little difference of diſtance 
from the other ftations. 

Sufficient honour will remain to Wedon, in allowing it to have 
been the lite of the royal palace of Wulfere, the Mercian mo- 
narch; afterwards converted into a nunnery, at the inſtance of 
his daughter, St. Werburg; who prefided for a time over it. 
Here the performed the nuracle of the wild geeſe; who, at her 
word, forgot their nature, were driven by her ſteward from their 
ravages among the corn, into the grange, and, after receiving 
from her a ſcete check lor their depredations, were commanded 
to take v ing, and never appear in her demetnes. They obeyed in 
part, but kept hovering about, till one of their companions, 
which had been ſtolen (and ſome lay caten) by a ſervant, was 
reſtored ; on which they bid an eternal adieu to the ficlds of 
Wedon. 

This nunnery was deſtroyed by the Danes; but the memory 
of the loundrely was preterved in Leland's-day, by a fair chapel 
dedicated to that ſaint, 
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Ninc-Churches, in ee ſom 2 yeare after. 
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Aſter the Congueſt, Roger de Tliebovil gave a mouicty of lands 
in this monaſtery to the abbey of Bec, in Normandy ; which 
was, with many other grants to the ſame liouſe, confirmed by 
Henry II. That avbey afterwards became poſſelſed of the 
whole, when it was made dependant on their great cell, or 
priory; at Okcburn in Wiltſhire. Valt privileges were beſtowed 
in favour of the monks of this abbey ; ſuch as exerapticn from 
ſuit and ſervice to the county and hundred-courts ; from toll- 
paſſage and pontage; and exemption from foreſt-laws. They 
had alſo frec- Warren, and right of determining in murder, man- 
ſlaughter, &c. &c. all which periſhed at the diſſolution of the 
priories ; and this manor; as part of the poſſeſſions of Okeburn, 
was veſted in the provoſt and fellows of Eton-College, by 
Henry VI. in which it ſtill continues. 

From hence we were led, by curioſity, about two miles Weſt- 
ward, to Caſtle-Dikes, in the parith of Farthingſtone, remark- 
able for ſuome ancient works attributed to the Saxons. They 
are placed on the brow of a ſteep hill, commanding a vaſt view; 
but at preſent fo overgrown with thick woods, that we had but 


a very indiſtinct fight of them. They appeared to comprehend - 


near thirteen acres. of ground, and to conſiſt of ſtrong-holds, 
divided from each other by a ditch of ſtupendous breadth and 
depth. A plat, called the Caſtle-Vard, itands to the Sonth- 
Weſt of theſe, intrenched on all ſides but the South-Welt; 
comprehending about ſeven acres; on which, tradition ſays, a 
town was ſituated. | | 

It is conjectured that this place was burnt by the Danes; 
for vaſt maſſes of cinders, mixed with pebbles and clay, have 
been found in different parts; and many of the tones had on 
them the marks of fire. here is no account left of the par- 
ticulars of their ravages ; fo this reſt; upon conjecture, as Wil 
as the notion of Ethelfleda having been founder of this place, 
among her other great works performed in 913. | 

On cur return to the great road, about two miles from the 
place, we vitited the church of Stow-Nine-Churches, to tee the 
moſt elegant tomb which this or any other kingdom can boait 
of; that of Elizabeth, fourth daughter of John, lord Latimer, 
wife, firit to fir John Danvers, of Dantrey, Wiltſhire, and 


afterwards. to fir Edmund Cary, third fon of Henry, lord 


Hunſdon. Her figure is of white marble, recumbent on a ſlab 
of black. The attitude is the moſt caſy poſſible, that of one 


alleep: her head, covered with a looſe hood, re-lines on a rich 
cuſhion. One hand) is placed on her breaſt, the other lies on 
e. Round her neck is a quilled ruff. The fathionable 
ſtiffneſs of her embroidercd itays is a diladvantage to this elegant 
ſculpture. Her gown flows to her feet in eaſy folds, ard 
covers them. She lies on a long cloke, lined with ermine, 
taitened at her neck with rich jewels. At her fect is a gritlin, 
holding a ſhield of the family arins. The whole reſts on a 
white marble altar-tomb, with inſcriptions and arms on the 
des. She left three ſons and ſeven daughters by her firſt huſ- 
band. Sir Charles, the eldeſt, loſt his head through his unfor- 
tunate attachment to the ill-fated earl of Eſſex; Henry, an 
able warrior, died carl of Danby, full of years and glory; and 
lir John married into the great family of the Newports, in 
Shropſhire, - | | 
This noble monument was erected by the lady in her life- 
time, and was the chef auwre of that great ſtatuary, Nicholas 
Stone, malter-malon to James I. and Charles I. ſtatuary and 
tone- cutter; ſo humbly does he flyle himſelf. It appears by a 
note of his, that, „March the 16th, 1617, I undertook to 
make a tomb for my lady, mother to lord Danvers ; which was 
all of whit marbell and touch; and I fet it up at Stow-oi-the- 
One 
altar-tombe : for the which 1 had 220 li.“ 705 
Oppolite to this is a very handſome cenotaph, in memory of 


7m "4 4 . 
the Rev. Dr. Thomas Turner, born at Briſtol in 1645, and 


buried in 1714, in Corpus-Chrilti-College, Oxford, of which 
he had been prefident. 

He laid out his great income in ads of hoſpitality and 
charity; and on his death, after bequeathing 4,0ccl. to his rela- 
tions and friends, left the reſt of his wealth to pious uſes. 

In 1702, the laſt year allowed for undergoing; the teſt, he 
left London on the 28th of July, and went to Oxford, with a 
full reſolution to facritice all his preferments on the rt of 
Auguit, the laſt day allowed by the att. He wilely made ro 
reſignation, well knowing. that his refutal would be ample 
deprivation. Whether he was forgotten, or whether the omithan 
was winked at, does not appear ; but he retained all his bene- 
hces to his dying-day. 

This charitable divine is placed ſtanding in a graceful attitude, 
in his maſter of arts robes, in his own hair, under 2 canopy 
ſupported by two fluted pillars of the Corinthian order, of 
coloured marble. On the tide of him is Religion, repreſented 
by a woman on a celeitial globe, with a crels in one, and a 
font in the other hand. "The doctor ſtands on a terrcitrial globe, 
with a book in his hand. The account of his various charities 
is placed on the pediment. 

In a corner of an iſle, to make room for this ſumptuous 
monument, was removed the tomb of a crols-legoed knight, 
armed in mail, and partly covered with a furtout. One hand-1s 
on his brealt, the other on his ſword. On an enormous thield, 


which is belted to his body, is a rude figure of a hon N 
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Ti « NEW AND COMPLETE BRITISH "TRAVELLER. 


uardant, and crowned. He is ſuppoſed to be one of the 
Silber de Gants, the ancient owners. There were five of 
them. The firſt was great nephew to the Conqueror; the laſt 
died in 1295. 

From hence we deſcended to the great road: the country 
hilly and clayey. The quarries are of a coarſe grit- ſtone, often 
filled with ſhells, but of too ſhattery a nature to be uſed, except 
in ordinary buildings. A few miles ſurther is an eminence, 
called Forſter's-Booth, ſo named from a booth erected here by 
one Forſter, a poor countryman. It grew at length into a 
ſcattered ſtreet, of ſeveral houſes and carriers-inns, through 
which runs the Watling- Street road in a direct line to Tow celter, 
four miles diſtant. I 

ToOWCESTER is a pretty conſiderable town, ſeated on a plain, 
on a ſinall ſtream called the Tove, from which the name is 
derived; Towceſter, or the caitle on the Tove. The great 
tumulus on the Eaſt-ſide of the town points out the ſite of the 
ſpeculum, or watch-tower. The Roman coins found in 
digging about, pre Ve it to have heen an a! ppendage to a Roman 
Ration, v-hoſe nanie has never reached us. The Saxons egy 
by this aaa for Wi and added the foſſc which fnrrounded 1 
From them it received its preſent title of the Bury, or B. Sigh, 
to Which has been 1:nce added the double tautoſogy 01 Berry- 
Mounthill. | | 

The Saxons called the town Tofeceaſtre. In the time of 
Edward the Elder it was almott ru ned by the rava ges ot the 
Danes ; bit in « g21 the king determined to reſtore it, and for 


that purple dota hed part of his fore enz who, 100n after their 
arrival, were attacked by the Dancs reſident in Northamptonthire 
and Leiceſterſhire; b: t. afliſted by the townſmen, they repelled 
the barberrans ;. awd Edwal d, 1 in order to Prevent ſuture inſults, 
fortified: tie whale place with a e wall. But time hath 
deſtroyed every veſtige of it. : 

Tis manor, after various changes, became the property of | 
the {arm br Richard Emplon, ons vi the inftruments oi the 
2aVarice wud. oppretiuon 91 11 ent; 15 on who, in 1509, loſt his 
head, with Edirind Du ley, on cr-Hill ; perhaps more 
deſerveilly than iegally. Lui 1 n ws 3 the fon of a ſicve- 
maker in his town: by us great abilities in the profeiſion of 
the law, he was promuted to the chancellorſhip of the dutc 1 
of Landaler; but, by his, mean ſubmiſſion to the will. « 
his Tapia 1015s . maſter, fel! a victim, in the next reign, to Bos 


demands ut an ENTUS! nation. At pre ent, the manor belongs 
to the carl ot Pomiret, who derives it from his anceſtor, Ric hard 
Fermor, a increhant of Calais, and a younger brother of the 
ancient houſe of the Fermors of Ox fordthire. 

There was a church here at the Conqueſt, which was given 
by the Conqueror to the abbey of St. Wandragai; lc in Nor- 
_— 17 (] © prefert, is nothing remarkable, excepting the 
1714 SPONT.C, are hdcacon of Norfolk, and rector 
of this th. in the reigu of Henry VI. wio founded here a 
college and chauntry for wo prieſts, to lay maſs for his ſoul, 

and t Ne fouls of his friends. At the diflolution it was wore 


191.65. 54.2 year. He was allo a great benefactor to the 
town, 2nd his com tvs are ſtil] felt het, governed by feoffces, 
conſiſting of hbitecr, of the principe iliablants. | 
His hgurc is repredented recumbent, dreſſed in a red pown, 
witch es round his feet, with ermine hood and fieeves. 
Bencath 15 other repreſentation of him after death, with a 
ſunk noſe and cinaciated bydy, the changes wroupht by 


that fell monitor on the lunar 3 0 
The town 1s ſupported by the preat concourſe of paſſengers, 
anc by a4 maniac (UTE Gf Laut of and a finiall One of (ijk Hacki 


The firſt was uinported from Flanders, and carried on with 
much fügte in this place, and {tl more in the uct \ghbouring 
county of Buckinghun, Jt has a weekly-market on T uclday, 
and is diltarit from London fixty miles. 


10 the Vi = F Weener is a lars vill ige called EDGECOT, 
remarkable fora ple Gd battle for ghit De ken the Enpli ith I 
in which the latter were totaily defcated. 


the Dance, nel here 
ſought here during the 


wars between the 
but the Yorkilts were deſcated, 


Was a anoth er battle 
houſes of York and Lancaſter; 
and 5,040 of their men flain. 

Near the above village 1s another called CHIPPING-VARDbDE N, 
which appears to be of preat antiquity, and was probably a 
Roman ſtation. Many {foundations have been dug up here at 
different times, and coins have been found under the rui ins; 
but hiſtory is lilent as to the tune it was built, though, in 
all probability, it was ſoon alter the reign of the Emperor 
Claudius. 

We took a walk about a mile Eaſt of the town, to ſee Laſton- 
Neſton, the feat of the carl of Pomfret. The wings were built 
by fir Chriſtopher Wren, in 16892; the centre by Haw keſlmorc, 
about tWenty ye ars after, Wich is ſaid to have fred greatly 
trom the original delipn, It has nine windows in front, and 
is enriched with pilatters. Ihe inſide has been long lince 
deſpoiled of its curious portraits and valuable ſtatues ; the latter 
having been preſented to thc unverlity of Oxford, by the 
late ee of Pomfret, grand- daughter to the lord-chanccllor 
Jefferi ICS, 

This manor was purchaſed by the ſame Richard Fermor, in 
1520, from Thomas, fon of fir Richard Empſon. "The ancient 


$oulec ſtood below the church, in a park encluled by fit Richard, 
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e. I boots, flapping down ; ; 


travel; 
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by licence from Henry VII. at the time it came into the 904 
ſeſſion of Mr. Fermor. He lived here with boundlefs he ins 
tality, till the year 1540, when, for ſending 8d. and a couple, 
ſhirts, to one Nicholas Thane, his conſeſſor, then in priſon 21 
Buckingham for denying the King's ſupremacy, he incurred the 
tyrant's diſplcaſure. "He fell under a a premunire, aid, in wy 
old age, being ſtripped of all he had, was forced to l. e \v 
the parſon of Wapenham (whom he had preſented) ; 3 vt: ich he 
did for ſeveral years, with conſummate piety and reſignatiatt. 
The recovery of part of his fortune was owing ty a lingu! 
accident. During his proſperous days he kept, as uſual :;, 
thoſe days, in the eſtabliſhment of people of rank, a tocl, gr 
jeſter: his was the noted Will. Sommers, who, for his drolle . 
was promoted to the ſame office under Henry VIII. We hate 
a very ſcarce print of this illuſtrious perſonage, by Delaram 
with all the inſignia of his place about him. Will. with a gra- 
titude not frequent at courts, remembered his old maiter ; ang, 
in the latter days of Henry, when his conſtitution was weaken. 
ed by infirmities, took occaſion, by ſome well-timed ſpeech, 
to awaken the king's conſcience; who, touched with a com. 
punction rarely known to him, ordered reſtitution; but died 
before it could be effected. His pious fucceTor, Edward VI. 
reſtored to him this manor, that of "Fowceller, and ſome OUNe: 
of his eſtates, and added many grants, by way of com penſation 
for the injury done him; but all ſell fhiort Cf the great 104 3 
he had ſuſtained from the crucl- father. IIe returned: to his 
houſe, which he enjoyed on!y two years, dying in January 
| He ſeemed to have a prefage of his en d: tor on the 
day of his death he had invited a number of his friends and 
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ne:ghbours, took his leave of them, retired to his cloſet, and 
Was "_ dead in an attitude of devotion. His: toinb; with his 
hgure un braſs, aud that of his witc; are fill to be leeu in the 
adja Cn! al tire I. 

Thi re ate, beſides, ſcvoral ther farmily:monumerts, Sir 
Jo! in Fermor ( { 1 „in ot RI ( | 41, An el e wile, Ale TENT - 
ſented kneeling at a deſk, bencath an arch: ſhe. is dre: A 
great ruif 211 lappets. He, perbaps but of relpeRt- te his 
tather's ſuffer! „gs in the cauſc cf 1he ſee df Rome; fecchedthe 

honaur of knight Gt tlie Datli at the coronation ct Qticui iviaty. 
He died in 1571 f 

His ſon, fir George, hes in alabaſter, recumbent 1 i . 
with peaked beard and ſmall wiiſkers. His wite, . „dallghter 
of Thomas Curzon, of Addingten, Buchs, lies 55 lin, d ned 
In a gown tied neatly with ribbunds re n top to be Me 


quilled riff, and [ile a cdl. le. Fen- Ati are repre 1} 
ing, their feven {ons and coiplit daughicrs, A! 


borc all, 85 A val! 
quantity of ornaments, arms, &. Thi, gent | 
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ke fir Fiulk Grevil, have boatlcd: of being the rend ot! 
Philip Sydney, having conttacted an intimacy with him in ths 


wars in the Netherlands, Where be feryved, all his vouth, under 
William, prince of Orange, and walked at the ſuncral of the 
celcbrated Engliſh hero. He allo iraproved himſelf by forcign 
lived at home with vaſt {plc dour and h. . pita ty; and, 
on June 11, 1603, his houlc had. the honour of | being & the place 
of meeting between James I. and his queen, on her journey 
from Scotland, to receive her new crown; Ire thicy dined, 
and were entertained, with all their train, in a princely naler. 
He quitted this life in 1612. 

Sir Hatton Ferme T, W ho with nine other gentlemen, 
knighted at the above interview, is alfo buried here. Ile died of 
the conſequences of a broken leg in 1620. Jie and his lady 
are very clepant ſigurcs, placed ſtanding: he armed; in great 
vaſt vv niſkers; q a peaked beard ; and, what 
was not in uſe at the tune ohe dc; ath; 2 Cravat. It "Mi the 
monument was not crected ti 1602, when his widow, Anna, 
daughtcr of fir William Cockayne, lord-mayor of London, gave 
this proof of her aftection. oo is drelicd in à loofe g. Wh, 
and with long flowing trelles: her hand is on an hour-vlat- 
his on a ſcroll : between, is a built of a man in long 3 
above, are three moſt aukward houres of kneeling women. 
We muſt not quit the lady, without la tying thc lultered, with 
exemplary paticncc, a long unpritonment ar a great canfiſcations, 
on account of the Joyaity of her family ö WI ich were revarded 
with a pecrage in the perſon of her fon, lir William Fermor. 

From hence we continued our journ: y Southward; and 
much of the way near the borders of Whittie wood, or Whittle— 
bury-1 oreſt, which {till continues woudud LoL {everal miles in 
length, and of different extents in bre adth, in a molt deep and 
clayey country. Much of the timber u is cut in rotation, but in 
parts towards the edge of Buc kinghamſhire, are contiderable 
quantit ties of Om oak. I lis forelt remained in the crown til! 
the year 1635, when Henry Fitz- Roy, lirit duke of Grafts u,. 
was appointed hereditary-rarper. he prelent duke hath an 
elegant houſe, called W alceticld-1 odge, originally built by Mr. 


Was 


lay pole, ſon-in-law to Oliver Cromwell, and ranger ol the 
forclt. This was one of the five tracts, called walks; viz- 
Wakefield, Shelbrook, Hazclbury, Shrob, and Hanger. tour- 


teen townſhips arc allowe d the right of common in the open 
coppices and ridings, from the pri inciple of jultice, that lon: 
reparation might be made to them for the —_ luttagncd ot 
the deer. In this rear tract are two lawn 18, 1. « Ipot: EnCLA® 9 
with pales, for paſture for the deer, wh: ( I 410 10 ada tram the 
ſoreſt-caule: one is Waketicld Lawn, thevthcg eee 
1 hat 
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That fierce animal, the wild cat, is ſtill met with in this 
foreſt. In the reign of Richard I. the abbot and convent of 
Peterborough had a charter for hunting, in this place, the hare, 
the fox, and the wild cat; which was confirmed to them, in 
1253, by Henry III. By theſe charters, the wild cat ſhould 
be added to the beaſts of the foreſt, or of venaria; which the book 
of St. Alban's, and old fir Triſtram, in his“ Worthy Treatife 
of Hunting,” confined to the hart, the hind, the hare, the 
boar, and the wolf: the hart and hind being ſeparated, becauſe 
the ſeaſon of hunting them was different ; yet they remain in 
ſpecies ſtill the ſame. Beaſts of the chace (which was an infe- 
rior fort of foreſt) were the buck, the doe, the fox, the marten, 
and the roe. 

The fondneſs that ſeized the regular clergy for the pleaſures 


of the chace, did not 3 till after the Conqueſt. The 
Saxon clergy were expreſsly forbidden that amuſement. King 
Lugar directs the prieſt “ to be neither a hunter nor hawker, 
nor yet a tipler; but to keep cloſe to his books, as becomes a 
man of his order,” 

The canon-law ſtill preſerved its ſeverity, and forbad to ſpi- 
ritual perſons the amuſement of the chace. "I his probably was 
rather deſigned to check what might, by the exceſs, eſtrange 
them from their ſacred function. The common-law, from 
a principle of good ſenſe and humanity, permitted the recrea- 
tion, from theſe arguments; that nothing could contribute 
more effectually to the performance of their duty than good 
health, rcluliing from fit exerciſe; as nothing could diſqualify 
them ſo greatly as the diſorders ariſing from a ſedentary life. 
This indulgence probably ſoon ended in abuſe. In the twelfth 
century, we find Abelard unhappy in preſiding over a monaſtery 
of huntlmen. Chaucer flings a fine ridicule on the ſporting- 
monk. Finally, the chace became ſo neceſſary an appendage 
to the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, that every ſee had a number of parks: 
that of Norwich, thirteen; and the ſixth mortuary, which 
the 8 claimed on the death of a prelate, was his kennel of 
hounds, | | | 

We paſſed by Porrkks-PrERV, a village which takes its 
name from the manufacture of coarſe ware, ſuch as flower-pots, 


&c. which has been long carried on here. The clay is yellow- | 


iſh, pure, and firm; yet the pots made with it ace very brittle, 
unlels glazed; when they endure the weather as well as 
any. | | 
'The poſt-road is ſtill continued the whole way on or near the 
Watling-Street. 
curiolity of viſiting PASSENHAM, about a mile or two diſtant, 
on the banks of the Ouſe, near this village. Edward the Elder 
encamped here, to cover his workmen, who were employed in 
building the walls of Towceſter, from being interrupted by the 
Danes. A ſquare intrenchment is ſuppoſed to have been caſt 
up by him, and garriſoned for that purpoſe. 

The church is ſmall, and without iſles ; dedicated to Guth- 
laius, the ſaint of the fens. It was rebuilt in 1626, at the ſole 
expence of {ir Robert Banaſtre. This gentleman was lord of 
the manor ; he died in 1649, aged about eighty. His figure 
is a half-length, with a book in his hand, placed againſt the 
wall. . OE 
BRACKLEY, the laſt town we have to mention in this county, 
is a place of great antiquity, and ſaid to be one of the oldelt 
boroughs in England. It is pleaſantly ſituated near the ſource 
of the river Oule, and was formerly celebrated for its tilts and 
tournaments, which were often held here when knight-errantry 
was practiſed in this kingdom. „ 

This town is greatly decayed from what it was in former 
times, when it was ere celebrated ſor its great trade in 
wool. There are, however, ſtill ſome remains of its ancient 
grandeur ; namely, two pariſh-churches, a free-ſchool, and an 


hoſpital yy in good repair by the preſident and fellows of | 


Magdalen-College, Oxford. The town is an ancient corpora- 
tion, and the government is veſted in a mayor, choſen annually 
at the court-leet of the manor. + The weekly-market is on 
Wedneſday, and its diſtance from London ſixty Hour miles. 

In the neighbourhood of this town is a village called Ayxo, 
where there was an hoſpital founded in the reign of Henry II. 
the rents of which, after its diffolution, were annexed to the 
revenues of e eee Oxford. 

There was alfo a priory, at a pleaſant village called Asunv- 
Canon, which was founded ſoon after the Conquelt ; but not 
the Icaſt remains of it are now to be ſeen. * 


BioGRAPHICAL HisTORY OF NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


* — Rev. Mr. James Hervey, A. M. was born near 
orthampton in 1714, and inſtructed in the free grammar 
clool, where he made great progreſs in his ſtudies; but the 
{choolmalter would not ſuffer any of the {cholars to learn faſter 
than his own ſon. 

In 1721 he was entered a ſtudent of Lincoln-College, Oxford, 
where he took only the degree of batchelor of arts, and entered 
into holy-orders. Being of a very ſerious turn of mind, and 
hlled with a deep ſenſe of religion, he affociated himſelf with 
pus people of every denomination, and his natural ſweetneſs of 
temper recommended him to all who knew him. His piety and 


No. 18. 


Near Potters-Pery we quitted it, through 


nor did he obtain any higher preferment than the curacy ot 
Biddeford, till the death of his father, the Rev. Mr. Samuel 
Hervey, when he went to Cambridge, and took his degree of 
maſter of arts, and entered on the family-livings of Welſton- 
Favel and Collingtree, near Northampton, to the annual value 
of 1801. 

He diſcharged his duties, as a miniſter of the goſpel, in ſuch 
a manner as would have done honour to one ot the primitive 
fathers; and his compaſſion to thoſe in diſtreſs will be long 
remembered by many perſons, beſides thoſe of his pariſh. His 
health, however, declined gradually, and, falling into a lingering 
conſumption, he died on Chriſtmas-Day 1758. 

It would be loſt time to enter into a detail of all the qualities 
of this pious and exccllent perſon. Great piety and goodneſs of 
heart, a luxuriant fancy, and ſplendid ſtyle, were his diſtinguiſh- 
ing qualities; and his works will ever be read with pleaſure and 
admiration, even by thoſe who in ſome things may happen to 


differ from him in ſentiment. _ | 


His death was conſiſtent with what might have been expected 
from one who lived fuch a pious life; and he died repeating 
thoſe words of good old Simeon, © Lord, naw letteft thou thy ſer- 
vant depart in peace, for mine eyes have ſeen thy ſalvation.” | 
Ihe reader will be able to form ſome notion of Mr. Hervey's 
benevolence, when we can aſſure him, from our own perſonal 
knowledge, that when all his funeral expences were paid, he 
had only left eighteen ſhillings. | 3 
Beſides his 5 among the Tombs, he wrote, Reflec- 
tions on a Flower-Garden; a Deſcant on Creation ; Contem- 
plations on the Night and Starry Heavens ; "Theron and Aſpaſio, 


&c. The profits ariſing from the ſale of his works, together 


with the principal part of his income, he converted to the ule 
of the diſtreſſed. | TOY 
JohN DryDEN, one of the moſt eminent poets of his time, 
was deſcended from a good family, and born at Aldwincle, near 
Oundle, in this county, on the gth of Auguſt 1631. He was 
educated at Weſtminſter-School, under the famous Dr. Buſby ; 
and, during his reſidence there, he diſplayed a natural and 
riſing genius by ſeveral productions, particularly A Poem on 
the Death of Lord Haſtings.” Hav'tig completed himſelf in 
clailical learning, he removed to Trinity-College, Cambridge, 
where he proſecuted his ſtudies with the ſens aſſiduity, and 
ſoon acquired the character of an excellent poct. | 
On the death of fir William Davenant, in 1668, he was 

appointed poet-laureat and hiſtoriographer to Charles II. ſoon 
after which he publithed his “ Etſay on Poeſy.” The following 
year he wrote a comedy called“ The Wild Gallant,” which 
was performed at the theatre-royal with great applauſe. He 
continued his purſuit after the muſes for tome years, and, be- 
ſides a great number of poctical writings, produced no leſs than 
twenty-ſix new plays; of which, though ſome of them are very 


indifferent, many are allowed to have a great deal of merit. 


However, his abilities as a dramatic writer were publicly ridi- 
culed by the duke of Buckingham, in the celebrated comedy of 
the Rehearſal, who has there introduced him in the character 
of Bays. For this offence, Mr. Dryden took ample revenge, 
by ſoon after publiſhing his Abſalom and Ahithophel, in which, 


| with great energy of ſtyle, and poignancy of ſatire, he laſhed his 


antagoniſt under the name of Zimti. | 
In the beginning of the reign of James II. he embraced the 
Roman-Catholic religion; but this, if it eſtabliſhed him in the 


good graces of that prince, precluded him from the favour of 


the ſucceeding monarch ; for being thereby rendered incapable 
of enjoying any public office, he was, upon the acceſſion of 


after wrote his“ Mac Flecno,”” a moſt inimitable ſatire. 


The latter part of Mr. Dryden's life, as well as the former, 
was entirely devoted to the fervice of the mules ; and his Ode on 
St. Cecilia's-Day, his tranſlation of Juvenal, Perſcus, Virgil, 
Freſnoy's Art of Painting, and ſome parts of Ovid, were pub- 
liſhed at different times, and at no long intervals. His Fables 
were his laſt performance, which, with his Ode on St. Cecilia's- 
Day, his Mac Fleckno, and his Abfalom and Ahithophel, are 
generally eſteemed the moſt tinifhed of his productions. 


his age; and was buried in Weſtminſter-Abbey, where a monu- 


Buckingham. 


CUARLES Mor racu, carl of Halifax, the molt diſtinguiſhed 
ſtateſman of his time, was born at his father's ſ-at in this county, 
on the 16th of Auguſt 1661. He was firſt educated at Weſt- 
minſter-School, and afterwards ſent to Trinity-College, Cam- 
bridge, where he gave early proofs of his pregnant genius. 

hen Charles II. died, he vrote a fine poem on the occaſion, 
in which he diſplayed fuch ſtrength of imagination, and elegance 
of taſte, as attracted the notice of that great patron of the 
muſes, the earl of Dorſet, by whoſe intereſt he was recom- 
mended to court, and in a thort time obtained a penſion of 5ool. 
per annum. | 

From this period he roſe, by quick ſteps, to the higheſt offices, 
being ſucceſſively a commiſſioner. of the treaſury, chancellor ot 
the excnequer, frſt lord of the trealury, and one of the lords- 


Ji: it | + a " > 2 9 . . , ” 1333 . * . 
we, however, did not recommend him to thoſe in power ; } juſtices of the Kingdom during his majeſty's abfence ; and in 
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king William, deprived of his place of poet-laureat, and was 
ſucceeded by Mr. Thomas Shadwell, againſt whom he foon 


He died on the 1ſt of May 1701, in the ſeventieth year of 


ment was erected to his memory by John Sheffield, duke of 
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1669 he was creatcd a pcer of England, by the title of baron 
of Hal. fax, in the county of York. 

Nor were his d gnities and employments ſuperior to his abilities. 
The re-coinage of the ſpecie, the eſtabliſhment of a general 
ſund, the raiung the credit of the Bank, with i other 
{ſchemes of a public nature, were projected and executed by 
him, with a factlity that thewed him an accomplithed politician. 

His high merit and fortune excited envy, and ſubjected him 
to thoſe incomeniencies v kich frequently attend the great. 
When the Tory party prevailed, the Houſe of Commons im- 
peached him of high crimes and miſdemeanors ; but the Lords 
not only acquitted him with honour, but recommended him to 
qucen Arne, as a perton worthy of being diſtinguiſhed by forme 
peculiar marks of her favour. 

In 17<6 he was cholen one of the commiſſioners to conclude 
the union with Scotland; and during the remainder of that 
reizn, he had a great ſhare in all ſuch tramſactions as were for 
the benefit of the nation. | 

On the death of queen Anne, he was one of the lords of the 
regency ; and immediately on the arrival of George I. was 
appointed firtt lord of the treaſury, and created carl of Halifax, 
and knight of the garter. This ſucceſſion of honours he did 


not live long to enjoy; for he dicd of an inflammation in his 
lungs, on tle 19th of May 1715, and was interred in Weſt- 


minſter-Abbey. 


He was a great encourager of learning, and wrote ſeveral 
—_ that met with confiderable applauſe. 
onour,” a poem, hath been particularly admired ; and con- 


tains, among other beautiful lines, the following detcripton of 


Uioſe who deleric that epithet: 


On poliſh'd ſprings true men of honour move, 
Free is their lervice, and unbought their love. 
When honour calls, and danger leads the way, 
With joy they follow, and with pride obey ; 
Not all the threats, or favours of a crown, 

A prince's whiſper, or a tyrant's frown, 

Can awe the ſpirit, or allure the mind 

Of thoſe, who to ſtrict honour arc inclin'd. 


HENRY CHICHELEY, a very celebrated canoniſt, was born 
at Higham- Ferrers in this county, toward the latter-end of the 
reign of Edward III. He was firft educated at Wincheſter- 
School, and finiſhed his ſtudics at New-College, Oxford. Being 
a man remarkable for his political abilities, he was fent ambaſſa- 
dor, by king Henry IV. to pope Gregory XII. who promoted 
him to the bilhopric of St. David's, and conſecrated him with 
his own hands. | h 

In 1499 he aſſiſted at the council of Piſaz and in 1414 he 
was adianced to the ſce of Camerbury. It was chictly by his 
advice that king Henry V. was perſuaded to aſſert his title to 
the crown of France. He founded a college in the place of 
his nativity, as allo the college of All-Souls in Oxford. At 
length, after having held the archiepiicopal fee for twenty-nine 
years, he died on the 12th of April 1443, and was buricd in 
the cathedral of Canterbury, under a tomb which had been 
raiſed for him by his own direction. | 

Janus Wirtin, a learned and ingenious prelate, was born 
at Daventry in this county, in the year 1614. He was inſtructed 
in grammar-lcarning at the free-{chool of that town, and after- 
wards' ferit to Magdaicn-Hall, Oxiord. Having hnithed his 
ſtudics, and taken holy-orders, he firſt became chaplain to the 
lord viſcount Say and Scale, then to George, lord Berkeley, and 
afterwards to Charles, count-palatine of the Rhine, during the 
refidence of that prince in England, It was his profound know- 
ledge in mathematical-learning that recommended him to this 
laſt poit ; his electoral higlinels being a great lover of the 
mathematics, and a generous patron of all who excelled in 
them. | | 

In the time of the civil-wars he adhered to the parliament, 
but acted through the whole of that period with uncommon 
lenity and moderation. He employed his time partly in the 
diſcharge of his eccleliaſtical function (for he had now obtained 
ſome preſerments) partly in applying to his philoſophical ſtudics, 
and partly in cſtablithing thoſe private meetings of learned men, 
that aſterwards gave birth to the Royal-vucicty, uf which lic was 
one of the firit directors. 

On the reſtoration of Charles IT. he was ciected from the 
maſterthip ot I rinity-College, Cambridge, to which he was 
preſented by Richard Cromwell. Syon after this, however, he 
obtained ſeveral preferments ; he was firlt appointed preacher to 
the ſocicty of Gray's-Inn, then rector of St. Lawrence-Jewry, 
and afterwards dean of Rippon. 

In 1668 he was advanced to the ſee of Cheſter : but this dig- 
nity he enjoyed only a ſhort time, for he relinquiſhed it with 
his life ou the 19th of November 1672. 

As a divine, he was extremely uſctul in confining ſpeculative 
Atheiſm, of which we have a convincing proof in lus celebrated 
book, entitled, “ The Principles and Duties of Natural Reli- 

n;“ a book not exceeded by any in our language. He alſo 
alliſted the learned Dr. Walton in compiling the Pulyglot-Bible, 
which has been of ſo much ſervice in 83 the knowledge 
of the Holy-Scriptures. He warned the lilter of Oliver Crom- 


His „ Man of 


He died in 1634, before 


of hiſtory and government. 


mme 


well, a woman of great piety, who died about the time of the 
Reſtoration. She left an only daughter by a former huſhang, 
who was afterwards married to the learned and pious archbithop 
Tillotſon. 

FraxCis BEAUMORNT, and John FLETCHER, two cele- 
brated poets, who wrote in concert, and whoſe lives having been 
always publiſhed together, naturally claim a place in our bio- 
graphical hiſtory of this county ; although the former was born 
in [eicelierivire, and the latter at Northampton. 

Fletcher's father was biſhop of London, and Beaumont's one 
of the judges of the Common-Pleas. Their firſt acquaintance 
commenced at Cambridge, where they agreed to write a tragedy ; 
and it being their common cuſtom to meet at a tavern in the 
evening, in order to compare notes together, Fletcher propoſed, 
« To kill the king ;” by which he meant no more, than that 
he was to compoſe that part of a tragedy where the king is 
killed ; but being overheard by fome ignorant people, they were 
near being committed to priſon, had they not explained the 
meaning of the expreſſion to the vice-chancellor, which cauſed 
a good deal of mirth among all who were preſent. They wrote 
a great number of plays, which have been ſince publiſhed in 
ten volumes, with notes; and ſome of them, with alterations, 
are ſtiſl acted. Beaumont died in 1615, and Fletcher ſurvived 
him about ten years, dying in 1625. 

SAMUEL FORSTER, well known for his mathematical trea- 
tiſes, was born in this county in 1597, and inſtructed at a pri- 
vate ſchool, from whence he was ſent to Emanuel-College, in 
the univerlity of Cambridge, where he finiſhed his ſtudies. He 
devoted mitt of his time to the ſtudy of the mathematics, and, 
when he Icft the univerſity, was appointed profeſſor of aſtro- 
nomy in Greſham-College ; an office for which he was well 
qualified, and ſuited to his own inclination. He afterwards 
reſigned his place; but a ſecond vacancy happening, he was 
again elected, and enjoyed it till his death in 1652. He was 
the author of many learned works, by which it appears that he 
was one of the mott eminent mathematicians in that age. Ns 

Thowas RAxDOLFH was born in this county in 1605, and 
inſtructed in grammar-learning at Weſtminſter-School, from 
whence he was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in Trinity-College, 
Cambridge. He had a natural inclination to poetry, and began 
to write verſes when he was about ten years of age. When he 
left the univerfity, he was honoured by all the lovers of the 
muſes, particularly Ben Joknſon, who had ſuch a regard for 
him, that he uſed to call him his ſon. He wrote ſeveral dra- 
matic pieces, which were acted with great applauſe ; and his 
poems, which are extremely elegant and tender, were publiſhed, 
after his death, by his brother. He was remarkable for his 
natural ſweetneſs of temper, and for being free from fuch vices - 
as young, men of learning and genius are too often led into. 

4 had completed his thirtieth year. 

Thomas FULLER, D. D. was born at Oundle in this 
county in 1608, his father being at that time rector of a country- 
pariſli in the ſame neighbourhood. He was privately inſtructed 
in grammar-lcarning by his father, and ſent to finiſh his ſtudies 
in Emannel-College, Cambridge, where he took his degrees, 
and entered into huly-orders. 

His firit preferment in the church was the living of St. 
Bennet's in Cambridge; but he was ſoon after advanced to 
higher dignitics, and eſteemed one of the moſt eloquent preach- 
ers at that time in England. When the civil-wars broke out, 
he adhered to the royal cauſe, for which he was ſtripped of all 
his employments, and obliged to retire to a private houſe, 
where he lived till the Reſtoration, and was appointed one 
of the chaplains in ordinary; but died of a fever the ſame 
year. His Church-Hiſtory is well known, with many of his 
other works; and it mult be conſelſed, that a ſtrain of unaffected 
picty runs through them all; their greateſt, and indeed only 
fault, being the credulitypf the author, who relates many facts 
upon hearſay, without ger examining whether they were ſup- 
ported by proper evidence. His memory was fo retentive, that 
he once walked from Temple-Bar to Cheapſide, and repeated 
the names of all the ſigns (which were. at that time affixed to 
almoſt every houſe) on each tide of the way, without milling one. 

James HARKkINGTON, clq. was the younger ſon of fir 
Sapcote Harrington, and born in this county in 1611. Being 
a youth of a promiling genius, his parents employed a private 
tutor to inſtruct him in grammar-learning ; and he was ſent to 
Trinity-Collepe in Oxford, where be finiſhed his ſtudics. 
When he left the univerlity, he went abroad, and viſited France, 
Italy, and other parts, where he acquired a perfect knowledge 

He returned to E about the 
time the civil-wars broke out; but although he was zcaloully 
attached to the cauſe of liberty, yet he retuſed to enter into the 
army, but retired to a private houſe, where he ſpeut his time in 
reading and ſtudy. 

While the king was a priſoner in the Iſle of Wight, and 
other places, Mr. Harrington attended him as one of the prooms 
of the chamber, and the afflicted ſovereign was ſo delighted with 
his company and converſation, that a few days before his death 
he made him a preſent of a ring, to be kept in memory of hun. 
During the uſurpation, he wrote ſeveral pieces on the liberty ot 
the ſubject, wherein he diſcovered a ſtrong attachment to 4 
republican form of government, and initituted a —2 2 of 
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learned men, who met once a week to propagate thoſe notions. 


When the Reftoration took place, he was committed to the 
Tower, on à charge of Righ-treaſon; but that was only a 
pretence to get rid of a man who was known to be an enemy 
to kingly government. However, every ſcheme to deprive this 
worthy perſon of his life proved incffectual ; but the minutry 
ſtill intending to deſtroy him, ſent him a priſoner to the town 
of Plymouth, where he was taken extremely ill, and a villain 
of a phyſician, one Dr. Dunſtan, - being, as was ſuppoſed, 
employed by the court, adminiſtered ſame medicines to him, 
which would certainly have deprived him of lite, had not the 
ſtrength of his conſtitution enabled him to overcome their 
poiſon. When he recovered, he was determined to be upon 
his guard, and having procured his liberty, returned to London, 
where he ſpent the remainder of his days in finiſhing his juſtly- 
celebrated work, entitled. The Occana,” wherein he eita- 
bliſhed the utility and advantages ariſing from a republican 
overnment. 
He dicd of a palſy in 1677, and was interred in St. Margaret's, 
Weltminiter. | 
EDwARD BERNARD, a moſt ingenious mathematician, was 
born near Towcelter, in this county, in 1638, and inſtructed 
in grammar-learning at Merchant-Taylors- School, from whence 
he was ſent to St. ſohn's-Colege, Oxford, where he was choſen 
Savilian-Profeflor of Aſtronomy, in the room of the learned fir 
Chriſtopher Wren, who reſigned that chair, in order to proſe- 
cute his ſtudies in architecture. When he quitted that pro- 
felſorſhip, Charles II. ſent him to Paris, in order to fuperintend 
the education of his natural ſons, the dukes of Grafton and 
Northumberland, who reſided there along with their mother, 
the dutcheſs of Cleveland. Paris, however, and the gaiety and 


diffipation of the dutcheſs's family, did not agree with his ſtudious 


and ſedentary courſe of life; ſo that he returned to his native 
country, and entered again upon the diſcharge of his duty at 
Oxford, where he acquired great applauſe. In 1691 he entered 
into holy-orders, and was prelented to the valuable living of 
Brightwell in Berkſhire ; and was ſucceeded in the Savilian- 
Protefforſhip by the learned Mr. David Gregory of Edinburgh. 
He wrote many learned works, and died of the {tone in 1697. 
DANIEL WHiTsBy, D. D. was born in this county in 1638, 
and inſtructed in grammar-learning at a private ſchool, from 
whence he was ſent to finith his ſtudies in Trinicy-College, 
Oxford, where he took his degrees, and entered into holy-orders. 
His college created him one of their, fellows; and Dr. Seth 


Ward. bithop of Saliſbury, who had a great regard for him, 
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utmoſt height in the Supral»pfarian ſchenze. 


appointed him his chaplain, and a prebendary in his own cathe= 


dral, where he became an eminent preacher. Ile wos afterwards 
promoted to a valuable living, and apprtänted precentor to the 
church of Sarum; a place which he held till his dexth. He 
imbibed in his retirement ſtrong preincices ogainlt the dofrine 
of original lin, and wrote a learned treatiſe in Latin to ſupport 
his opinion, that has been fince tranſlated into Engl:th. His 
learned commentary on the New- leſtament is well known ; 
and in it he has diſcove ed ſo much knowledge of the Greek 
language, as few perſons cver were matters of. 

Dr. Whitby lived to the great age of eighty-cight, and con- 
tinued to write feveral learned works, which have been publiſhed 
ſince his death. He alſo inſtructed ſuch young gentlemen 
as came to take orders, who had been neglected in their edu- 
cation. | 

ELISA Corrs, A. M. was born in this county in 1640, 
and inftructed in the principles of the Non-Conformiſts. When 
properly qualified, he was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in Oxford; 
from whence he removed to London, and became one of the 


; uſhers of Merchant-Taylors-School ; in which ſtation he com- 


piled his dictionary, one of the bett of the fame ſize now extant. 
He went afterwards to Ireland; but whether he preached 
among the Diſſenters, or in what other {tation he remained in 
that country, is not certainly known, only that he wrote a 
treatiſe on God's ſovereignty, that has gone through many 
editions, and is {till in great repute among fuch as are of the 
Calviniſtical perſuaſion; as it carries thoſe ſentiments to the 
| Ihe year of 

Mr. Cole's death is not certainly known. | 
Fraxcis GASTRELL, D. D. ves born of repiitable parents 
in this county in 1662, and educated in Weftminiter-5ch ol, 
from whence he was ſent to finiſh his fludics in Chrilt-Cimrch, 
Oxford, where he took his degrees, and centred into haly-erders. 
His firſt eccleſiaſtical preſerment was that of preacher to the 
honourable ſociety of Lincoln's-Inn. He was afterwards ap- 
pointed preacher of the fermons at Buylc's leQ ure, and gave 
great ſatisfaction to all who heard him. His reputation con- 
tinued to increaſe, and the Houſe of Commons appointed him 


their chaplain, and recommended him to queen Anne, Who 


promoted him to a canonry in Chriſt-Church, Oxford. In 
1714 he was advanced to the biſhopric of Cheſter, which he 
held till his death in 1725. He was the author of fcreral valu- 
able works, particularly the Chriſtian-Inſtitutes, a -book very 


proper for youth, as it contains all the head< and duties of the 


Chriſtian religion, delivered in the language of the Scriptures. 
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An ACCURATE LIST or cruz ROADS 


Is 
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. 
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T H K 


NOW TH AMPT ON; 


Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility 


and Gentry. 


* * 


Diſt. 
Places. from 
Lon. 
From London to [Miles 
Northampton. | | 
To Hockliffe 372 
Wooburn 42 
Broughtoen 48: 
Newport-Pagnell.. 515 
Hachkleten 60 
Northampton 
From Northampton | 
to Cambridge. 
73 


5 


Wellingborough . . 
Higham-Ferrers . . 


66 | ton is the ſeat of 


Near Hackleton is the ſeat of lord, 
Hinchinbrook ; and near m 


Bouverie, e 


q- 


Five miles beyond Northampton 
is Althorp-Houſe and park, the ſeat 


of earl Spencer ; and about a mile 


6 | to the right of that is Holdenby- 
11 | Palace, where Charles I. was im- 


157 | priſoned by the rebels. 


| 


— — 


3 Sas Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility 
; SY and Gentry. 

1 19 
Perton- Hill. . | 24 
Great-Stoughton . . | 25 
St. NGO. <->. 32+ 
Z 382 
Burn-Leyes- Com- Three miles from wag” oy on 

— 421 | the right, is Maddingley-Hall, the 
Cambridge. | 49E | ſeat of fir John Hynde Cotton. 
From Northampton | 

to Hill-Morton. 

To St. James's-End | 21 | 
Eaſt-Haddon 8 | 
Weſt-Haddon ..... | 104! A few miles to the right of Hill- 
Crick...-.-.---- | 135 | Morton is Newbold-Hall, the ſeat | 
Hill- Morton | 163 | of fir Francis Skipwith. N 
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Ax HISTORICAL, DESCRIPTIVE, Ap BIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 


— 


An INSPECTION TABLE ror Tris County. 


"—_ 


ICAMBRIDGSHIRE, belonging to the Province of Canterbury, and Dioceſe of Ely 
(except a very ſmall part, which is in the Dioceſe of Norwich) is _ 


Extends 


Sends to Parliament Six 


Bounded by Contains . 
Norfolk and Suffolk on the In length forty miles. 17 Hundreds The Shire 
Eaſt. In breadth twenty-five miles. 1 City SN. F ord Cambridge: Town 
| Huntingdon and Bedfordſhire on | And is 130 miles in circum- 1 Borough with a Uni- The Univerlity, 
the Welt. k ference. verſity | | 
Lincolnſhire on the North. Its capital, or chief-town, 1s 7 Market-Towns Two cach. 
$ Hertfordſhire on the South. Cambridge, 163 Parithes 


Eaſt-Anglia. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THIS COUNTY. 


AMBRIDGSHIRE takes its name from its principal 
town, Cambridge; and, like that of Norfolk, made part | 
of the Britiſh kingdom, called Iceni, who, according to Tacitus, 
in his life of Julius Agricola, were a very warlike people; but 
they were totally ſubjected by the Roman lieutenant Oftorius, 
in the reign of the emperor Claudius: and when the Saxons 
firſt ſettled in this iſland, it became part of the kingdom of 


It is ſeparated into two diviſions ; the one called 


the Ifle of Ely, which is neither an iſland, nor a peninſula, but 
only a large tract of low marſhy ground; and the other the 


upland part, rclembling in moſt 


counties. 


3 


particulars the neighbouring 


This tract extends Southward almoſt as far as Cambridge; 
and the fens, which are now drained by innumerable cuts and 
channels, make part of a very ſpacious level, containing 309,009 
acres, extending from this county into Norfolk, Suffolk, Hun- 


tingdonſhire, Northamptonſhire, and Lincolnſhire. 


The whole 


tract of land (of which this part is called Bedford-Level) is 
bounded on the one fide by the ſea, and on the other by the 
high-lands, which, taken together, form a kind of rude ſemi- 


circle, ſomewhat reſembling a horſe-ſhoe. 


This level is gene- 


rally ſuppoſed to have been overflowed by ſome violent con- 
vulſion of nature, a preternatural ſwelling of the fea, or an 
earthquake, which left the country flooded with a lake of water, 


as has frequently happened 1n other places. 


That it was once 


firm land is evident, for trees of various kinds have been found 


rovotcd 


11 COUNTY or CAMBRIDGE. 


—— 


bod 


— 


rooted on firm earth, beneath the mud, which lay immediately 
under the water. In ſome places a perſect ſoil has been found 
at the depth of eight fect, with ſwathes of graſs lying upon it 
as when they were firit mowed. Brick and {tone, with other 


materials for building, were alſo found at a conſiderable depth, 


by the workmen who were employed in digging drains for the 
water; and in ſetting a ſluice, at the depth of I1xtcen feet from 
the ſurface, there was found a ſmith's forge, with all the tools 
belonging to it. Hence it is evident, that the moor, or fen, 
has, in a long ſeries of years, covered the face of the land, and 
greatly changed it from what it was, though the time when 
this change took place is not known. It at length, however, 
grew exceeding bad; the waters, ſtagnating for want of proper 
channels to run off, became putrid, and filled the air with 
noxious exhalations : the inhabitants of the neighbouring towns 


could have no intercourſe with each other by land; and a 


communication by water was in many places dithcult, and in 
others impracticable; for, though the water covered the ground 
to a conſiderable height, yet it was ſo choked with mud, ſedge, 
and reeds, that a boat could not, in ſome places, make. way 
through it; and in winter, when the lurface was ſo frozen as 
to prevent all navigation, and yet nt hard enough to bear 
horles, the inhabitants of the illands in the fens were in danger 
of periſhing for want of food. | 

Many applications to remedy theſe evils were made to govern- 
ment, for cutting rivers and drains, which were at various 
times attempted, but without ſucceſs. At length, however, 
in the reign of Charles I. Francis Ruffel, who was then earl 
of Bedford, agreed with the inhabitants of the ſeveral drowned 
countries to drain the whole level, in conſideration of a grant 
of 95,000 acres of the land he thould ti» drain for his own uſe. 
The earl admitted ſeveral perſons to be ſharers with him in this 
undertaking, and they proceeded In the work till they had ex- 
pended 100,000l. but the land was till under water. It was 
then undertaken by the king, who engaged to complete the 


work for 69,090 acres more; and he proceeded in the attempt 


till the civil-wars broke out, which firit put an end to his 
project, and then to his life. But in the year 1649, William, 
carl ot Bedford, and the other adventurers who had been aſſo- 
ciated with Francis, reſumed the undertaking upon their 
original contract, and, after having expended upwards of 
4990,co0l. completed the work. The expence being much 
more than the 95,000 acres, many of the adventurers were 
ruined by the project, and the fanction of the legiſlature was 
ſtill neceſſary to confirm the agreement, and invelt the con- 
tractors with ſuch rights and powers as would enable them to 
ſecure the enjoyment of thoſe advantages they had with ſuch 
labour obtained. To effect this, application was made to king 
Charles II. who recommended it to parliament, and an act was 
paſſed in the fiftcenth year of his reign, entitled, “ An act for 
ſettling the drains of the great level of the fens, called (from 
the earls who chiefly effected it) Bedford-Level.” By this act 
the proprietors were incorporated by the name of the Governor, 


Bailitfs, and Commonalty of the Company of the Conſervators of 


the Great Level of the Fens. But the whole 95,000 acres were 
not velted in the corporation: the king reſerved 12,020 acres to 
himlelf, ten of which he aſſigned to his brother the duke of 
York, and the other two he gave to the carl of Portland. 

This corporation conſiſts of a governor, {1x bailiffe, and 
twenty conſervators. The chief officers belonging to it are, a 
regiſter, receiver, ſerjeant at mace, and ſurveyor of the level, 
which is divided into the North, South, and middle parts ; the 
two firſt of which have one ſurveyor each, and the laſt two. 
The governor and one bailiff, or two bailiffs without the gover- 


nor, with three conſervators, make a quorum, and are em- 


powered to act as commiſſioners of ſewers, to lay taxes on the 
95,000 acres, and to levy them with penalties for non-payment, 
by the ſale of a ſufficient part of the land on which the tax and 
penaltics are due. | 
The air in that part of Cambridgeſhire called the Iſle of Ely, 
is at all times extremely unhealthy, and the people, in general, 
afflicted with agues ; but in the other parts, anciently called the 
Uplands, it is clear and ſerene. The dry and more barren 
parts have been lately much improved, by lowing a fort of grals, 
called Saint-Foil, i. e. Holy Grafs, becauſe it was brought from 
Paleſtine. 1 

In the Eaſtern parts great quantities of wheat and barley grow; 
and the Iſle of Ely affords moſt excellent paſture for cattle ; to 


which circumſtance is ow ing that ſo much butter is ſent to 
London, and many other parts. 


The chief articles of commerce in this countv are corn, malt, 
cattle, butter, hemp, ſaffron, hih, and wild-fowl: The wild- 
tel are taken by decoys, trained up for that purpoſe, and there 
are ſo many of theſe birds in the Iſle of Ely, that 3,000 couple 
are {aid to be ſent to London every week ; but we ſuppoſe this 
is only during particular ſeaſons, ; 

I he principal rivers in this county are, the Ouſe and the 
Cam. The Ouſe enters it on the Welt, and running Eait, 
nearly divides it into two equal parts. The Cam, fo called 
irom its winding form, runs through the county from North to 
South, and falls into the Ouſe near Ely. 


| e entered Cambridgſhire out of Suffolk with all the ad- 
"_—_— that can be imagined; juſt upon thoſe pleaſant and 
No 


19. 


agreeable plains, called Newmarket-Heath : acroſs which ex- 
tends a fortification, or ditch, with a rampart, cominonly 
called the Devil's-Dyke ; but is beit known by the name of 
Rech-Dyke, from Rech, a ſmall market-town lying near the 
heath. It is ſuppoled to have been the boundary of the king- 
dom of the Ealt- Angles. | | 

Palling this ditch, we ſaw from the hills called Gogmagog, 
or rather Hogmagog, a rich and pleafant vale Weſtward, 
covered with corn-fields, gentlemen's ſeats, and villages; and 
at a diſtance, to crown all the re(t, that ancient and truly noble 
univerlity and town of Cambridge, capital of the county. | 

Cambridgeſhire, except the fen part, is almoſt wholly a corn 
country; and of that corn, five parts in fix of all they ſow is 


barley, which is generally ſent tu Ware and Royſton, and other 


great malting-towns in Hertfordſhire, and is the fund from 
whence that vaſt quantity of malt, called Hertfordthire malt, is 
made, and which 1s eſteemed the beſt in England. 

On the top of Hogmagog-Hills appears an ancient camp, or 
fortification, with a rampart and ditch, which moſt of our 
writers ſav was neither Roman nor Saxon, but Britiſh. James II. 
cauſed a {paciovs itable to be built in the area of this camp, 
for his running-horſes, and made old Mr. Frampton maſter or 
inſpectar of them. The late earl Godolphin had here a fine 
hovie on the very ſummit of the hill, to which his lordihip 
frequently reſorted, eſpecially in the racing-ſeafon. 

As we defcended Weitward, we ſaw the ten-country on 
our right, almoit all covered with water, like a fea. The 
Michaclmas-rains having been very great that year, ſent down 
valt floods of water from the upland counties; and thoſe fens 
being the {ink of no leſs than twelve counties, they are often 
thus overflowed. The rivers which thus empty themſelves into 
theſe fens, and carry off the water, are the Cam, or Grant, the 
Great Ouſe and Little Ouſe, the Nene, the Welland, and the 
river which runs from Bury to Mildenhall. The counties 
which thete rivers drain as above, are thoſe of Lincoln, Cam- 
bridge, Huminedon, Bedford. Warwick, Oxford, Leiceſter, 
Northampton, Rutland, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Eflex. In a 
word, all the water of the middle part of England, which does 
not run into the Thames, or the rent, comes down into theſe 
tens. Here are abundance of thoſe admirable pieces of art called 


decoys, or rather duckoys; and it is incredible what quantities | 


of Wild-fowl of all forts, duck; mallard, teal, widgeon, &c. 
they take every weck during the ſeaſon. There are more of 
theſe about Peterborough, from whence waggon-loads are {ent 
up twice a week to London. We have ſcen theſe waggons, 


before the act of parliament to regulate carriers, drawn by ten 


or twelve horſes each. | 
As theſe fens appear overwhelmed with water, we obſerved, 
that they generally, at the latter part of the year, appear alſo 
covered with fogs; ſo that, when the downs and higher grounds 
of the adjacent country glittered with the beams of the ſun, 
the Iſle of Ely ſeemed wrapped up in mutt and darkneſs, and 
nothing could be dilcerned, but now and then the cupola of 


Ely-Minſter. We could hardly fee this from the hills, without 


concern for the many thouſand tamilies contined to thoſe fogs, 
who had no other breath to draw, than what muſt be mixed 
with the choking vapours, which ſpread over ail the country; 
but, notwithitanding this, the people, efpecially thoſe that are 
uſe to it, live as healthy as thoſe in a clearer air, except now- 


| and-then an ague, which they make light of; and there are 


orcat numbers of very ancient people among them. An act 
paſſed a few years ago, for the mare effectual draining and 
prefervatiun of Haddenham-Level in the Ille of Ely, which 
contains 6,500 actes, and Which were chiefly overfiowed through 
the neglect of preſerving and clearing the out-falls into the fea; 
but as theſe grounds are naturally very rich and fertile, it ma 

be imagined what a benefit mult accrue to the public by 
this means, when the draining and recovery of them can be 
completed. 

In the nvighbourhood of Cambridge is held Stourbridge-Fair, 
ſo called from a bridge over the brook Stour, which runs by the 
old Paper-Milis into the river Grant. "This tair was formerly 
by much the mo{t contiderable in England. Its ſtaple com- 
moditics are wool, hops, leather, cheele, and iron; woollen- 
drapers and mercers, and many other trades, formerly reſorted 
here from London, and formed different forts of ſhops; but the 
number of theſe 1s now decrealed : however, the trade of the 
above ſtaple commodities is {bl very coni:dcrable.- No coaches 
come from London, as formerly, to ply at this fair, the town 
furniſhing great numbers themſelves, which are perpetually 
hurrying from Cambridge to the fair, and back again, white it 
laſts. - This fair is laid out, ſince the alteration of the ſtyle, on 
the 4th of September, by the mayor and aldermen of the cor- 

oration, when people begin to build their booths ; and on the 
18th of September, annually, it is proclaimed, with great ſolem- 
nity, by the vice-chancellor, doctors, and proctors of the uni— 
verſity ; and by the mayor and alderinen of the town, each body 
in their ſcarlet robes : then the fair begins, and continues a 
fortnight ; during which time it formerly was crowded with 
people, who came from diltant as well as neighbouring counties; 
and the town of Cambridge and the neighbouring vulages, Were 
ſo full of people, that they could tcarce find room for them or 
their horſes; but the numbers are now much leſs.” The 
XV emertainment 
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Tur NEW axD COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


entertainment people meet with here, conſiſts chiefly of oyſters, 
herrings, and ſtubble-geeſe. There uſed to be plays acted every 
evening, and muſic-booths during the fair; but the univerſity 
not approving of ſuch diverſions, they are now diſcontinued. 


Ax ACCOUNT OF CURIOUS PLAXTS TO BE FOUND IN DIF- 
FEREXT PARTS OF THIS COUNTY. 


Deadly-Night-Shade, a very pernicious plant, and a ſtrong 
poiſon. Found in many different Parts. 

Sage-leaved black Mullain. Found in many different parts. 

Great Burnet-Saxifrage. Found near ſome of the villages. 

Water-Germander. Found in the Iſle of Ftv. 

Wild Perenniel blue Flax. Found about Gogmagog-Hills. 

Violet-coloured horned Poppy. Found at Burwell. 

Gooſe-Graſs. Found on the chalky grounds near Hert- 
fordihire. 

Water-Aloe. Found in the Iſle of Ely. 

The genuine Saffron is cultivated in this county, and is ex- 
tremely valuable. 


A DrscRzirrier Accorxr or THE CirI Is, Boxotans, 
CorkPORATIONS, Touxs, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE· 
MARRABLE PLACES--1N THIS. COUSTY. 


Ca Mur RDO, diſtant from London fifty-one miles, is ſitnated 
on the banks of the river Cam, which divides it ito two parts, 
that arc joined by a bridge, and from whence it received its 
name. This bridge, which conſiſts only of one arch, is built 
of ſtone, and called the Great-Bridge, to diſtinguiſh it from 
another at the other end of the town, called the Small-Bridge. 
There is alſo a third, called Garret's Holtle-Bridge, which 
croffes the river between I rinity-Hall and the walks of that 
C Hege. 
cad to the noble walks and gardens belonging to the colleges, 
four of which are of tone, and two of wood. 

The original town was fituated on the North-Weſt-fide of 
the river, on an clevated ground of near thirty-acres in extent, 
and furromided on cach fide with deep entrenchments, of which 
me parts are ſtill remaining. It was called by the Romans 
Cumboritum, and by ſome ſaid to-have been a nurſery for 
learning ſoon after the Britons were converted to Chriſtianity. 
It appears that the forum was on the South-Weſt-ſide of the 
old town, from ſcreral Roman coins, with other pieces of 
antiquity, having. been dug up in the place, and many have 
ſuppoſed that St. Peter's church was built with the matcrials of 
a Roman temple. | 

The prefent town of Cambridge, which naturally roſe out of 
the mins of the old one, is about a mile in length, and the ſame 
diltance in breadth. 
{uſtained confiderable damage at different periods, particularly 
in the reign of Richard II. when Jack Straw, who headed a 
large body of rebels, ſcized on the town, deftroyed many of the 
buildings, and ordered all. the records of the univerſity to be 
burnt. | | 

Ihe market-place is ſituated nearly in the centre of the town, 
and confifts of 1wo ſpacious oblong ſquares, united together in 
the form of the Greek capital letter, I. Near the angle is 
the ſhire-hall, erected at the expence of the nobility in the 
county. Jt 15 ſupported by arches, and under it are ſhambles 
for the butchers. At the back of it- are the ancient town-hall 
and jail; and at the end of the finalter ſquare is a pillar of the 
ſarnc order, called the Croſs, on the top of which. is à globe 
gilt. Here arc two charity-ſchools, in which 300 children arc 
taught, fifty of whom are clothed. They are ſupported by a 
ſubſcription of 220]. per annum, an cltate of 30l. a year left 
for ever by one William Wartes, and by money given at the 
ſacrament in ſome of the college-chapels. 

The two univertities of Cambridge and Oxford are fo much 
the glory of this nation, that it would be an unpardonable 
defect in ſuch a complete work as this, not to take particular 
notice of them. We ſhall refer that of Oxford to its proper 
place, and here give as perfect an account as we can of this of 


Cambridge, and of the originals and founders of the ſeveral 


colleges, together with the favours and advantages that have 


been within thele few years Conferred upon it by his late majeſty | 


and other benefactors. 

The town is governed by a mayor, high-ſteward, recorder, 
thirteen aldermen, twenty-tour common-council-men, a town- 
clerk, and other officers ; but with regard to the povernment of 
the univeriity, that has a chancellor eligible every three years, 
aut mancre in dem officts durante tacits canſenſu ſenatus Cantabr. 
The preſent chancellor is his grace the duke vl Grafton. He 
hath under him a commiſſary, who holds a court of record of 
civil cauſes for all privileged perſons and fc holars under the 
degree of maſter of arts. They have allo an hiph-ſteward, 
choſen by the ſenate, and holding by patent from the univerſity. 
The prefem high-fteward is the carl of Hardwicke. 

The vice-chancellor is annually choſcn on the 4th of Novem- 
ber, by the body of the univerſity, out of two perſons nomi- 
nated by the heads of the collepes. 1 wo prottors are alſo 
annually choſen, as at Oxford; as alſo are two taxcrs, who, 
with the proctors, have cogEance uf weights and mealurcs, as 
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It contains fourteen pariſhes : it has. 
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clerks of the market. The univerſity has a cuſtos-archivorum, 
or regiſter, three eſquire-beadles, one yeoman-beadle, and two 
library-keepers. Ihe proctors viſit the taverns, and other 
public-houſcs, and have power to puniſh offending ſcholars, aud 
to fine the public-houſes who entertain them. 

As to the antiquity of the univerſity of Cambridge, the ſtory 
goes, that Cantaber, a Spaniard, firſt founded it, 270 years 
before Chriſt ; and that Sebert, king of the Eaſt-Angles, re- 
ſtored it, A. D. 630. Afterwards, as the learned Carden 
obſerves, it lay a long time neglected, and was overthrown by 
the Daniſh ſtorms, till all things revived under the Norman 
government. Soon after, inns, hotels, and halls, were built for 
ſtudents, though without endowments. 

We ſhall now give a brief account of the colleges; and 
begin with | 

1. PETErR-HOUSE, which was founded by Hugh Balſham, 
biſhop of Ely, A. D. 1257, when only prior of Ely. But, at 
firſt, the ſcholars had no other conveniences than chambcr:, 
which exempted them from the high rates impoſed on them b 
the townſmen for lodgings. The endowment was ſettled by 
the fame Hugh, when bithop, A. D. 1284, for a maſter, four- 
teen fellows, &c. which number might be increaſed or diminiſhed 
according to the improvement or diminution of their revenues. 

2. CLarE-HALL was founded in the year 1340, by Richard 
Badew, chancellor of the univerſity; and, in the year 1347, 
was rebuilt by lady Elizabeth Burgh, third fiſter and co-har of 
Gilbert, carl of Clare, wife of John de Burgh, lord of Connaught 
in Ireland. Dr. Badew had before built an houſe called Uni- 
verſity-Hall, wherein the ſcholars lived upon their own expence 
for ſixteen vears, till it was accidentally deſtroyed by fire. The 
tounder, finding the charge of rebuilding would exceed his 
abilities, had the kind aſſiſtance of the ſaid lady, through whoſe 
liberality it was not only rebuilt, but endowed for the mainte- 
nance of one maſter, ten fellows, and ten ſcholars; and the 
gave it the name of Clare-Hall. This college conſiſts of one 
grand court, all of frec- tone, of the Tuſcan and Tonic orders, 
adorned with pilaſters, and two noble porticos : it is one of the 
ncateſt and molt uniorm houſes in the univerſity, and is de- 


ghifully ſituated, the river Cam running by the garden and 


walks. Tt has lately had a beautiful chapel added to it, which 
colt 7,099. 2 | | | 

3. PEMEROKE-HALL was founded in the year 1343, by the 
lady Mary St. Paul, counteſs of Pembroke, third wife to Audo— 
mare de Valentia, carl of Pembroke; who, after his death, 
entircly ſequellered herſelf from all worldly delights, and, among 
other pious acts, built this college, which has been ſince much 
augmented by the bencfactions of others. "The chapel, built 
by tir Chriſtopher Wren, is one of the molt clegant and belt 
proportioned chapels in the univerſity. | 

4. ST. BENNET's, or CorReus-CarisTI-COLLEGE, was 
founded by the ſociety of friars of Corpus-Chritti, in the year 
1359. This roſe out of two guilds, or fraternities, one of 


Corpus-Chriſti, and the other of the Blellcd- Virgin ; which, 


after a long emulation, being united into one body, by a joint 
intereſt built this college, which took its name from the adjoining 
church of St. Benedict. Their greateſt bencfſactor was Dr. 
Matthew Parker, once maſter of the college, and afterwards 
archbithop of Canterbury, who, by his prudent management, 
recovercd ſeveral rights of the college; and, beſides two tellow- 


ſhips and fourteen ſcholarſhips, and the advowſon of the living 


of St. Mary-Abchurch, in London, pave a great number ot 
excellent MSS. to their library, which were mottly collected 
out of the remains of the old abbey-libraries, colleges, and 
cathedrals, and chiefly relate to the hiſtory of England. This 
college, being now in a ruinous condition, is intended ſoon to 
be rebuilt, by the bencfactions of Dr. Mawſon, the late bithop 


| of Ely, &c. the plan being already engraven. 


5. Terxity-HALL was founded in the year 1351, by 
W:ilam Bateman, bithop of Norw t« h. It Was hilt upon 1 
place which once belonged to the monks of Ely, and was an 
houſe for ſtudents before the time of biſhop Bateman, who, by 
exchange for the advowſons of certain rectoties, got it into lus 
own potleflion. He was a great maſter of civil and canon law; 
whereupon the maſter, two fellows, and three ſcholars (thc 
number appointed by him at the firft foundation) were obliged to 
follow thoſe two ſtudies, It has been ſince much augmented by 
benefactors, and has been all new-caſed with tone; and a large 
benetaction is expected foon to fall in, which will cnable the 
locicty to extend two wings down to the river. 

6. GUNVILE and Caius-COLLEGE.. A. D. 1348, Edward 
Gonvile founded an hall, called after his name, upon the place 
where now. arc the orchard and tennis-court of Bennet-Colloge; 
but, within five years after, it was removed iuto the place Wege 
it now ſtands, by biſhop Bateman, founder of ' rinity-1 att. 
A. D. 1557, John Cains, doctor of phytic, improved this hat! 
into a new college, lince chiefly called by his name; and it has 
of late years reccived conſiderable embellithments, &c. 

7. Ki NG's-COLLEGE was founded in the year 1441, by king 
Henry VI. It was ut firſt but fmall, being built by that prine& 


for a rector and twelve ſcholars only. Near it was a little 


hotel for prammarians, built by William Bingham, which wi 
granted by the founder to king Henry, tor the cnlarpemetit c 
Is college: 


whereupon he united theſe two, and, having 
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enlarged them, by adding the church of St. John Zachary, 
founded a college for a provoſt, ſeventy fellows and ſcholars, 
three chaplains, &c. The chapel belonging to this college is 
deſervedly reckoned one of the fineſt Gothic buildings now 
remaining, in Europe. | | 
ing the cells or burial-places on each fide, is ſeventy-three feet 
without, and forty within; its height to the battlements 15 
ninety-one feet; it has not one pillar in it, though 1t has two 
roof, the firit of ſtone, and the other of timber covered with 
jcad. It has twelve large windows on each fide, finely painted; 
and the carving and other workmanſhip of the ſtalls is truly 
elegant. It is remarkable, that the walls of the anti-chapel arc 
much more ornamented than thoſe of the choir or chapel. 
"ſhe Eaſt-end, under the fine painted window, has been lately 
fitted up with great taſte in the Gothic ſtyle, at the expence 
of 1,500]. from deſigns of Mr. James Eſſex, architect, of 
Cambridge. It conſtitutes one fide of a large {quare : for the 


royal founder deſigned that the college ſhould be a quadrangle, 


all of equal beauty; but the civil-wars, in which he was in- 
volved with the houſe of York, prevented his accompliſhing it; 
and the proſecution of his good deſign was reſerved to our own 
time. What has been added within theſe few years paſt is not 
only an ornament to the college, but to the whole univerſity. 
The new building, which is of. Portland-ftone, runs from the 
Weſt-cnd of the chapel, a little detached from it, to the South- 
ward, makes another Hide of the ſquare, and contains ſpacious 
chambers and apartments, being 236 feet in length, ſorty-ſix in 
breadth, and near fifty fect high. 1 - 

In February 1734, the workmen, digging for the foundation 
of the new —_ of this college, found a great number of 
broad pieces of gold, of the coin of king Henry V. exceeding 
fair. As ſoon as it was known, the governors of the college 
got out of the workmen's hands a conſiderable number, which 


they made preſents of to their particular benefactors, and 


divided among themſelves and the fellows of the college ; but it 
is ſuppoſed that the workmen fecreted many ; for this coin was 
very ſcarce before, but alter this was much ealicr to be met 
with. | | 

8. Qurex's-COLLEGE was ſounded by queen Margaret, of 
Anjou, wife of king Henry VI. in the year 1448; but the 
troubleſome times that followed, would not give her leave to 
complete the fabric. The firit maſter of it, Andrew Ducket, 
rocured great ſums of money from well-diſpoſed perſons, to- 
wards fiſhing this work; and fo far prevailed with queen 
Elizabeth, wife of king Edward IV. that the perfected what 
her proſeſſed enemy had begun. The Rev. Mr. Ferdinando 
Smythes, ſenior-fcllow of Queen's-College, who died in No- 
vember 1725, gave 1, 500l. to the ſame, to be appropriated to 


the uſe of three bachelors of art, till the time oft their taking | 


their maſter's degree. This college is much improved by a large 


new building, according to which the front towards the river is 


intended to be completed. 

9. CATHARINE-HALL was founded in the year 1459, by 
Dr. Robert Woodlark, third provoſt of King's-College; and 
the hall was built over againit the Carmclites-Houſe, for one 
malter, and three fcllows. The numbers have been ſince oreatly 
increaſed, as well as the revenues, by a late conſiderable bene- 
faction, and a new building is added at the Eaſt-end of the 
maſter's-lodge; and the whole is parted from the ſtreet by an 
handſome brick wall, with ſtone columns and iron gates. Dr. 
Thomas Sherlock, late biſhop of London, gave, in his lite- 
time, 6529l. for litting up an handtome room, as well for the 
reception of the college-library, as of his own books, which 
were placed therein after his deceaſe. He likewiſe gave the iron 
pailifades at the back of the college. 

10. JEsUS-COLLEGE was founded A. D. 1.497, by John 
Alcock, biſhop of Ely, out of an old Benedictine nunnery dedi- 
cated to St. Radegund, given him by King Henry VII. and 


pope Julius II. on account of the ſcandalous incontinence of 


the nuns, in order to bc by him converted to this uſe. And 
this prelate eſtabliſhed in it a maſter, fix fellows, and tix 
ſcholars ; but their numbers have been much increaled by after- 
benetactions. 

1. CyHrisST's-COLLEGE was founded by the lady Margaret, 
countels of Richmond and Derby, mother of king Henry VII. 
A. D. 1506, upon the place where God's-Houle forme rly food, 
She ſettled there a maſter and twelve fellows, &c. which number, 
in king Edward VIth's time, being complained ot as [avourimng 
of tuperſtivon, by alluding to our Saviour and his twelve difc1- 
ples, that prince added a thirteenth fellowthip, with fome new 
Icholarſhips. This college has been, within thele few years 
pait, adorned with a very ine new building, and the whole court 
cated with {tone, and fathed on the intide. 

12. ST. JouN's-COLLEGE was founded in the vear 1509, by 
the lame lady, upon the place where, A. D. 1124, Nigel, Or 
Neal, ſecond bilhop of Ely, founded an hoſpital for Canons 
regular; which, by Hugh de Baltham, was converted into a 
prory dedicated to St. John, and, by the exccutors of the {aid 
Countels of Richmond, into a college, under the name of we 
lame faint, She died before it was Inithed, which retarded 
the work tor ſome time; but it was afterwards carricd on by 
ber cxccutors; and in the beginning of the reign of king 
Janes J. was greatly enlarged with tine new buildings, This 


It is 304 feet long; its breadth, includ- 
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college, pleaſantly ſituated by the river, is no leſs remarkable 
for its number of ſtudents, and its beautiful groves and gardens, 
than for its ſtrict and regular diſcipline. It has a noble library, 
which has been of late years greatly augmented by the acceſſion 
of the library of Dr. Gunning, bithop of Ely, and of that of 
Matthew Prior, eſq. who continued fellow of this ſocicty till 
the day of his death, or nearly ſo. One {ide of the firſt court, 
oppoſite to the chapel, has been lately in a manner rebuilt, and 
the rooms all new laid out, ſaſhed, and faced with ſtone. 

13. MAGDALEN-COLLEGE was founded A. D. 1542, by 
Thomas Audley, lord-chancellor of England, and was afterwards 
cnlarged and endowed by ſir Chriſtopher Day, lord-chict-juſtice 
of England. This college ſtands by itſelf on the North-Weit- 
ſide of the river, and hath been of late years improved and 
adorned by an handſome piece of building. A fellowſhip of 
conſiderable value has been lately founded at this college, which 
is appropriated to gentlemen of the county of Nortolk, and 
called,“ The Travelling Norfolk Fellowthip.”” 

To the library of this college were left a collection of books 
and MISS. by Samuel Pepys, eſq. as alſo great numbers of papers 
relating to the navy and admiralty. The benefactor bequeathed 
the preſſes, as well as the books and papers; and they are kept 
in the manner he left them. | 

14. TrRiNITY-COLLEGE was founded A. D. 1546, by king 
Henry VIII. out of three others; St. Michael's-College, built 
by Hervie of Stratton, in the time of Edward II. King's-Hall, 
founded by Edward III. and Fenwick's-FHlotel. Its worthy 
malter, TJ. Nevil, dean of Canterbury, repaired, or rather new- 
built this college, with that ſplendour and maguificence, that, 
for ſpaciouſncls and the beauty and uniformity of its buildings, 
it is hardly to be out-done. All which have been ſince ſtill 
further improved by a moſt noble and ſtately library, preſented 
by the famous Dr. Iſaac Barrow, and built by fir Chriſtopher 
Wren, at 20,0001. expence : a building, for the ſize and delign 
of it (ſays a right reverend prelate) perhaps not to be matched 
in theſe kingdoms. This college is likewiſe rendered famous 
on account of ſeveral great men it has educatcd; as the lord 
Bacon, ſir Iſaac Newton, Mr. Cowley, Dr. Barrow, Mr. Dry- 


den, Ir. Ray, Dr. Bentley, and Dr. Smith, its late learned 


maſter. On July 4, 1755, was erected, in the anti-chapel, by 
Dr. Smith, that noble marble ſtatue of fir Iſaac Newton, which 
is allowed, by the beſt judges, to be a complete maſter- piece of 
the celebrated Mr. Roubiltac. | | 

15. EMANUEL-COLLEGE was founded A. D. 1584, by fir 
William Mildmay, chancellor of the exchequer to queen Eiiza- 
beth, in a place where was formerly a convent of Dominicans, 
tounded in the year 1280, by the lady Alice, counteſs of Oxford. 
After the ſuppreſſion of monaſteries, it came into the poſſeſſion 
of Mr. Sherwood, of whom fir William ſeems to have brught 
it. It has a very neat chapel, built by the bounty of Dr. 
William Sancroft, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and others. And 
the library belonging to it received a fine addition by the valu- 
able collection of books of the ſame archbiſhop, given to it on 
the deccaſe of that prelate. "This building has been very much 
improved by a fine and extcnlive front to the ſtreet, of regular 
architecture. | 

16. SIDNEY-SUSSEX-COLLEGE was founded in 1598, by 
virtue of the will of lady Frances Radcliff, counteſs-dowager 


of Sutlex, who died 4. D. 1589, and by her will left 5,000, 


for the founding of. a college, to be called Sidney-Suſſex. Ir 
was erected on the place where the monaſtery of Grey-Friars, 
built by King Edward I. had formerly flouriſhed. But though 
this college owes its riſe to the bequeſt of this lady, and the 
care of her executors, it is exceedingly improved by the bene- 
factions of {ir Francis Clerk, who, belides erecting the buildings 
in the fccond court, augmented the ſcholarthips, and founded 
four fellowthips more; and, moreover, fir John Brereton left 
to it above 2,000l. It has been greatly improved, partly in its 
hall, in the time of its late maſter; and a handſome chapel 1s 
now building. 

Theſe arc the ſixteen colleges, or halls, in this univerſity. 

The ſchools of this unis erlity were at firſt in private houſes, 
hired from ten years to ten years, for that purpoſe, by the uni- 
verlity ; in which time they might not be put to any other ule, 
Atterwards public {chools were built at the charge of the uni- 
vertity, in or near the place where they now ſtand : but the 
preſent fabric, as it is now built of brick and rough ſtone, was 
crectcd partly at the expence of the univerſity, and partly by 
the contributions of ſeveral benefactors. 

The whole number of fellows in the univerſity is 406, and of 
{cholars 666 ; beſides which there are 236 inferior othcers and 
ſervants of various kinds, who are maintained upon the foun- 
dation. Theſe, however, arc not all the {ſtudents of the uni- 
verſity ; there arc two forts. of ttudents, called penlioners, the 
greater and the leſs: the greater penſioners are, in general, the 
young nobility, and are called fellow-commoners, becaulr, 
though they are fcholars, they dine with the fellows ; the lets 
are dicted with the fcholars ; but both hve at their own expence, 
The nobility, which includes baronets, are called and rank as 
nblemen; and as ſuch are entitled to degrees, without waiting 
the {latmable time. There are allo a conſiderable number oft 
poor {cholars, called fizars : theſe, though not abſolutely of the 
toundations, are capable of receiving many benetactions, called 

exhibitions, 
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by the univerſity in the manner it deſerved, 
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exhibitions, which aſſiſt them greatly in paſſing through ſuch 
an expenſive education ; but the number of thoſe penſioners and 
ſizars cannot be aſcertained, as it is in a ſtate of perpetual 
fluctuation. 

The univerſity-library was firſt built by Rotherham, arch- 
biſhop of York, who, with Tonftal, biſhop of Durham, furniſhed 
it with choice books; few v hereof are to be found at preſent. 
But it contained, neverthelcis, about 14,900 books when his 
late majeſty king George I. was graciouſly pleaſed, in the 
beginning of his reign, to purchaſe the large and curious _ 
of Dr. * More, biſhop of Ely, who 0 ed July 30, 1714. 
and, as a mark of his royal favour, to beſtow it bo "this 
univerſity. 

There have been very lately great additions and alterations 
made in the library, for the better diſpoſition of this valuable 
royal preſent, which conſiſted of upwards of 430,c09 volumes, 
and coſt the king 7,000 guineas. And Charles, the firſt lord 

riſcount Townſhend, having underſtood that the unixerlitx, to 
ſhew their gratitude, and 40 honour to the memory of his 
majeſty king George I. intended to erect a flatue of that monarch, 


—_— 


was pleaſed to offer the fame, to be caryd and fet up in the ſaid” 


library at his own expence; which generous tender was received 
and with circum- 
ſtances equally to their own and his Jordſſip's honour. And in 
the month of October 1739, in purſuance thereof, a fine marble 

ſtatue of this great prince was accordingly erected in the ſenate- 
houſe of the univertity ; on which are the follow ing inſcriptions 
in Latin, on the front, thus trauſlated: 


« By the ſenate of Cambridge it was Gecreed, that a ſtatue 
ſhould be erected to his late moſt excellent majeity G-orge I. 
king of Great-Britain, as a perpetual monument of their grati- 
tude for his ſignal benefits to this unrertity.” On the ſeft: 

« Charles, lord viſcount Townſhend, a principal ornament 
both of the univerſity and the ſtate, agreeable to his ſingular 
loyalty towards his prince, and the particular : ffection where- 
with he had favoured the univerſity, enga ged to have this 
ſtatue, which was decreed by the ſenate of Cambridge, mack 

of marblc at his own expence.” 


" Charles, the ſon of lord viſcount Townſhend, heir alike 
to the virtues and dignities of his father, cauſed this ſtatue, 
which his father, ſurpriſed by ſudden death, had left imperfect, 


to be completed, and erecled in this molt honourablc Place of 


the univerſity.' 


The ſame beneficent king, not contented with having given | 


this noble inſtance of his royal bounty to the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, in the year 1724 was gracioully pleaſed to confer another 
mark of his favour upon them, and which extended to the 
univerſity of Oxford, in creating a new eltabliſhment in a moſt 
uſeful branch of learning, Which was much. wanted, and for 
which, till that time, there had been no proviſion; this was, to 
appoint two perſons, not under the degree of maſter of arts, or 

achelor of laws, filled in modern hiltory, and in the know- 
ledge of modern languages, to be nominated king's proteflors 
of modern hiſtory, one for the univerſity of Cambridge, and the 
other for that of Oxford; who are e obliged to read TeQures in 
the public ſchools at eg ar Tl each of which profettors 
to have a {tipend of 402. per annum; out of which 2 
proteil: r is obliged to maintain, with ſat cient lalaries, two 
perſons, at Icaſt, well qualified to teach and inſtruct in writing 


and {peak ing the laid languages, gratis, twenty {cholars of e ach 


univerſity, to * nomin: ated by the king, cach of which is obli, 2cd 


to learn two, at lealt, of the ſaid languages. 

The ſame pri ince was alſo pleaſed to appoint twclve perſons, 

choſen out of cach of the univerſities, to be: preachers in che 
royal chapel of Whitehall, at ſtated times, with a lalary of zo!. 
to cach; and declared, that he would cauſe a part icular regard 
to be had tote members of the two untverfities in the diſpol. tion 
of thoſe benetices which fell into the royal gift. 

A very fine marble ſtatue, by Ry ſbrack, of Charles, duke of 
Somerſet, who was chancellor of this univeriity for above lixty 
years, was placed, in July 1756, in the ſenate- houſe at Cam- 
bridge, on the right-hand of A door, as you enter. It exhibits 

a noble figure of the duke in the younger part of his life, raiſed 
on a ſquare pedo tal, and! in the V andy ke dreſs, with the enſigns 
of the order of the garter, leaning in an caſy poſture on his left 


arm, and holding out a roll in "his righit- h 3 The whole 


piece has a very graceful and majeltic look, is extremely well 


executed, and docs honour to the artiſt. 
to the un erſity by the duke's illuſtrious daughters, the nur 
chioneſs of Gran by and lady Guernſey. The f. Mowing in- 
{cr pt n. in Capi tals, is ſet on the front of the pedeſtal : :—thus 
frank 


It Was al preſent made 


lated, 


«To 3 duke of Somerſet, 
th: rights of the 


a ſtrenuous defender of 
miverſity, a zealous af ertcr of public liberty, 
this ftatue, the 1 itt of two moſt excellent matrons, was 
'y and deſervedly placed by the decree of the univerlity, 
which h. , chancellor of it above ſixty years, defended b) his 
patronage, augmented by his munificence.” —On the reverſe ; 


34 
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f 
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« This ſtatue, a monument of filial duty to their parent, 
of their affection for the univerſity, the mott accomplith: & 
ladies, Frances, wife of the marquis of Granby, Charictte, 
25 lord Guernſey, cauſed to be erected at their own expence, 


1756. 97 


An Italian ſtatue of Fame, by Borotta, brought from Cannons, 
the ſeat of the late duke of Chandos, was preſented to the _ 
verſity by Peter Burrel, junior, eſq. 

In the year 1766, his grace the duke of Newcaſtle, chancei!:,; 
of the univerſity, placed : a fine ſtatue of king George II. in th 
ſenate-houſe, oppoſite to that of his royal father George I. as a 
monument ot gratitude to his royal maſter, and of regard to the 
univerſity. On the front of the pedeltal is the following inſcrip- 
tion: —in Engliſh thus, 


10 To George II. his ever-honoured and truly deſcrving 
patron, who happily, molt juitly, and moſt clemcntly, govern- 
ed a willing people, in peace and in war; who cherithec 
enriched, adorned, this univerſity of Cambridge ; this flatus 
was erected, as a laſting monument of his gratitude to his 
king, of his piety to his. country, and love to this univerſity, 
at his own expence, by Thomas Holles, duke of Newcaſtle, 
chancellor of the univerſity, in the year 1766. 10 


On the 29th of April 1755, his grace the duke of New caſtle, 
chancellor of this univerſity, attended by the heads and doors, 
and almoſt all the members of the ſenate-houle, procecded from 
Clare-Hall to the place intended for the erection of a new 
public library; and there his grace, after a ſhort addreſs in 
Latin for ſucceſs to the un dc rtaking, laid the firſt ſtone, in the 
hollow part of w hich was pf aced a great number of gold and 
liver pieces of his late majeſty's coin; and, in another part of 
it, a copper-plate with the to lowing inſcription: 


« Sacred to Conſtancy an id Eternity, this Eaſt-fide of the 
public library, enriched by the fingular libcrality of George I. 
king of 8 Britain, v hen decayed with age, was reh ile 
by the munificence of the belt of princes, George IT. with the 
additional bounty of the mat noble Thomas Holles, duke of 
Newcaſtle, chanccilor of the univert; ty, Philip, earl of Hard- 
wicke, lord high-chancellor of Engla nd, high- ſteward of the 
ſame, of ſeveral prelates, nob! enen and other patrons . of 
the univerſity, warmly affected to the increafe and ſplendour 
of learning. This immovable ſtone, the beginning of the 
work, under the ſaid auſpices, authority, patronage, and pro- 

curation undertaken, and, by God's help, to be happ ty. Per- 
fected, in preſence of a numerous ailembly of the gentlemen 
of the univerſity, the chancc! or thereof laid ſo! emnly, with 
his own hand, on the laſt day of April 1755.” 

1 other bencfactions to this uni: 
years paſt, are as follow: | 

On the death of Mrs. Addenbroke {March 1720) widow of 
an eminent phy! Ccian of that name, the ſum of about 4,009). 
devolved to this un! verſity; ; which, by the doctor's will, was to 
be applied to the building and tu; nithing a phylical-h: ſpiral in 
Cambridge, in Which poor Geared pe. ple were to be admitted 
for cure gratis. The maſter and fellows of Catharine-Hall 
were appointed truſtees of this ch: arty. This hoſpital was 
erected a few years after; but one of ons executors of Mrs. 
Addenbroke, in -whoſe hands the money was lodged, failed, 
which put a ſtop to the comj pleting of this "baile, But in the 
year 1758, the univeriity h: 2 ing obtained a decree in chancery 
tor a ſum of money arifing from the eſtate of the truſtee, in 
whoſe hands the money had been, they fhinithed the 3 
and opened it for a public infirmary, under the ſanQion of : 
act of parliament. Dr. Wall ker, ſub- maſter of Trinity College, 
who died December 15, 1764, in his life-time purchaſed, tor 
1,600!. near five acres of groun id for a Efe een, with a 
houſe for the xceper, and a place for the protetlor to read lectures 
on botany, and niade a donation of 1t to the univerſity, and by 
his will left 5ol. a year for the ſupport of it; but further allilt- 
ance is wanting to bring it to periection. 

Dr. John W ooulward, who died April 2 25» 1728, left to the 
univerlity of Cambridge a tum of money, tor erecting a lecture- 
ſhip of natural philoluphy, with a provition of 150l. per annum 
for the ſupport and ma ntenance of the ſame for ever. He 
likewiſe bequeathed to the faid univerſity his col lection of foſlils, 
and other natural Curio ſitics, and ſuch a part of his library, 
Moreover, as Was necchlary to ilultrate Wi {id collection. The 
Woodward:an [es cturers 8 1c been, 1, 1731, Conyers Mad: _ its 
D. D. 2, 17 34, Charles Maſon, B. D. er eee D. To 

1702, John Michel, B. D. 4, 1764, Samuel Ogden, D. 25 the 
preſent protet! Or. 

Thomas Lowndes, 2 who died in 1748, bequeathec 
eſtate at Overton and Smal! WOOG, 111 Chethire, to tound a pro- 
ſeilorthip of geometry and aſtronomy in this unverticy, 10 be 
called by his name. 

His preſent majeſty has beſtow ed 192]. per annum on the 
profeſlor ot anatomy the lamc tum on the profetior of bo! anys 
and the like on the proſcifor of chemiitry ; but, ſince the death 
ot the laſt profeſſor, payment of the itipend has ceaſed, though 
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— 


the preſent poſſeſſor 1 is ſaid to be in every reſpect deſerving of nature; the account of Which has been variouſly given by dif- 


tuch or greater favours. 

Cambridge-Caſtle was built by William the Conqueror, and 
was one of the many which he erected in divers parts, to curb 
his new ſubjects. It was ſtrong and ſtately, and had in it, 

among other ſpacious apartme nts, a m. ignificent hall. This 
being neglected, the ſtones and timber of it were afterwards 
beaged of "Henry IV. by the maſter and fellows of King's-Hall, 
tou ards the building of their chapc!. Nothing is now end ng 
but the gatc- -houſe,. which 1s the county-jail, and an artificial 
high hill, of a ſteep aſcent, and level at the top. 

"Adjoining to the town-hall of Cambridge is a new ſhire— 
houſe, built with brick and ſtone, at the expence of the county; 
wherein are two courts, one for * privs, the other for criminal 
cauſes ; which were opened by lord chief juitice Willes, and 
Mr. Baron Clarke, Auguſt 11, 1747. | 

The town of Cambridge is very large ; moſt of its {treets a 
narrow, the houſes 11! -buiJt, and the greateſt part of them ack 
out of repair; ſo that, were it not for the colleges, and other 
public edifices, it would make but a mean a; prarance z yet 
both univ erlity and town agreed in rejecting the m: All tavo! arable 

opportunity that could be h. ped for, of paving, lighting, &c. 
under an act of parliament, abgut {even or eight years ago; and 
yet, it is ſaid, they value themiclves upon being one of the firit 
paved towns. 

Here is a good market for h{h, butter, g garden- ware, &c. at 
the upper end of which is a very handiome conduit, which ſup— 
plies the inhabitants with freſh water: this is brought by a {mall 
channcl from a brook about three miles from C antb: idge, and 
is conveyed through the principal ſtreet to the different parts of 
the town, at the expence of Hobſon the letter-carri ier, who left 
an citate in land to the corporation, for keeping the channel and 
conduit in conſtant repair. | | | 

St. Mary's-Church forms the Eatt-fide of an intended 475 Ic, 
and in it the univerſity have their public ſermons, delivered from 
a pulpit that ſtands near the centre of the church, facing the 
middle chancel, and remarkable tor its not having any 25 nd- 
ins-board over NJ Over part of the middle-chancel is a grand 

allery, where the vice- chancellor, heads of colleges, noblemen, 
and doctors fit; and in the middle-ifle are feats for the matters 
On the ſide-iſles are handſome 
ſeats. for the bachelors, and the pariſhioners fit near them. 
The organ at the Welt-cnd 1s extremely magnificent, and it 
has a gallery, where all the acts of mutic are he 1d. The length 
of the <hare h is ſeventy-five feet, the chancel forty-five, and the 
whole breadth fixty-cight. This noble fabric was built by the 
voluntary contributions cf f ſuch as had received their education 
in the univerfſity. 4 The! keep! le, which IS lofty and handſome 
contains a ring of muſical-belle; and, upon the whole, it eclipſes 
all the other chure hes 1 in the town, 
any thing that merits particular notice. 

The univerſity, by a [pecial grant from 8 VI. has the 
privilege of printing books of all kinds at their own pres. 

Cambridge has two weckly-markets: on l'ueſdays and 
Saturdays. 

In the neighbourhood of Cambridge, towards Gogmagog- 
Hills, are many faffron-grounds, where a much greater quantity 
of taffron is annually produc ed, than at or about Satfron-W alden; 
fo that the marker, v hich was former! iy kept there for CE 
eommodity, is now kept at Linton. 

. Near this town is a noble ſeat lately bel 


meing to lord Mont- 
fort, called Horſchcath-Hall, built by the = of Arlington, in 


the reign of Charles II. and laſt fold 1 4777. 
ſtands on an 2 o as to 5 a proſpect to the 
oppoſite de of the county, which is upwards of twenty miles. 
he building 1 is bite and the apartments large; the two ftair- 
Cales „one ON Ne ide of the hall, are much larger and heavier 
than would be built in theſe times | 

The hall is very noble; it is thiny -fve feet ſquare, and thirty 
Teet high ; the approach to this hall is by a noble flight of {tone 
Hops, the floor being clevated nine feet from the ground; ſo 
that the ſervants offices are below, on the level of the ground: 
but, beſides theſe, there are two wings of offices of a large 
Extent ; fo that the whole front is near 500 feet in length: the 
park w 2s not very large, but the late lord Montfort added more 
land to it: the roads to this park from Lint on, and through 
the park, are made very good, though it is in à very dirtv 
country. 

Moſt of the lands in this, and ſome other parts of this county, 
are fo full of melilot, as to hill the land, and become a very bad 
weed; for the feeds mix with the corn in ſuch Quant: ties, as 
0 give a nauſeous taite to their bread, which is very difagreeable 
to flrangers, though the inhabitants, who have bes 
cultomed to cat it, do not complain of it. 


The houle 
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At a ſmall diſtance from Cambridge is à lo ng {! ragoling 


* 


5 
tou nded by Pain Pevercll, a famous ſoldier, who: was. ſtandard- 
bearer to Ro bert, duke of Normandy, in the holy wars. But 
not the leatt vettige of this ſtructure now remains; nor is 


T g 
there any building in che whole villa ige that merits particular 
notice. 


Village called BARXWELL, where them: WAS anc ently an abbey, 


We muſt not, however, leave this place without mentioning 


an ce nt that happencd here lome years ago, ot the molt thocking 
0. Ic 
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neither of thein containing 
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 conftiiftion- that natura Hy 


; the nre, he! It 


| two holes dug tor that p uzpote 


ferent or all of whom are in ſome degree imperfect in their 
relation: for this reaſon we have taken orcat pains to attain 
the true particulars of this melancholy Circ umſtance, which 
having with ſome diihcultyeffected, we ſhall lay before our readers. 

On Thurſd: iy the 8th of September 1727, one Mr. Shepherd 
came to this vill; ge to exhibit what is commonly called a puppet- 
how, and bills of the performance having been pre vioully cir- 
culated, a number of people afſembled, to the amount of 140. 
The place of exhibition was a barn, the walls of which were 
fourteen inches thick, built of a fort of ſtone called clump, and 
cemented by mortar, as appears by the remains of the barn {t1]] 
ſtanding. The height of the w alls was nine feet, and the roof, 
which was entirely covered with dry thatch, was ſeventeen fect 
{ix inches. Above one third of the barn was empty, and that 
was the place pitched on tor the repreſentation of the puppet- 
how; all the other parts being filled with ſtraw, bound up in 
large truſſes, reaching as high as the walls, but not fo high as 
the roof. At Hioining'! to the barn was a ſtable, where there was 
a large hay-Joft full of * ſtraw, upon which many of the 
people alembled were ſeated ; fo that the whole might be con- 
ſidered as a he; ap or comb! © les: 

About nine 0'clock in the evening one Richard Whitacre, an 
hoſtler belonging to the proprietor of the barn, came, with a 
candle and lantern, to feed his maſter's horſes; and finding hs 
entertainment was begun, detired admitian; ba vithout paying a 
penny, which was the ſum demanded from the reſt of the com- 
pany. Either the maſter, or 4 Q0r-kee! per, re tulcd to admit him, 
unlels he would comply with the propot.: in the bills; upon 
which he went into the {table, and from thence into the hay 
26 with the candle ant lantern, 
rack, where the cattle were it auiding, a Certain ney ot hay 
for th ule of the hart. Sy which either defienedly | 

occa'toned one of the molt mela 
haf ppc tied. 

\ Mr. How, ho was then al baut ſixtcen 1 1 an 1d 1 ws 
lieing within theſe few years, [aw as much ot this f. atal affair as 
could be ditcerned by any. fingle perſon, midi the hurry and 
attends ſudden fire. He was fcatcd 
ran acrols the wks and from thence bcheld 
app carcd ſ > {tmall, that he thought he could 
have put it out with his hand; but quickly communicating with 
the other combuitibles, it ſoon reached the root, and in an inſtant 
{pread itſelf all over the barn. | 

The whole aſſembly of people, as may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, 
were in the utmoſt confution. 

When they ruthed towards the door, which was only three 
teet broad, including the pu they found it opened inwards, 
and beſides this, it was fal ſtened by an iron ſtaple, che paſſage 
having been blocked up with a ſtrong large oval table, upon 
which the merry-andrew had been exhibiting ſome of his tricks; 
and there being no more ule for 1t after the play began, it was 
unhappily placed as a barrier againſt the door: the door being 
thus faltcned, and the paſſage to it obſtructed, the preſſure of 
the people ſoon became i i0 great, that they were thrown in heaps 
one upon another. | 

In this awful and critical moment one Mr. Dobodee, who 
was on the outlide, broke open the door, and, at the danger of 


and threw down into the 


or accident- 
ncholy eve —5 that ver 


upon a beam tha 


his own life, pulled out as many as he was able, till the other 


inhabitants of the town came to his aſſiſtance, and ſo eager 
was that worthy perſon to prolong the lives of his tellow-crea=- 
tures, that the hair of his head was ſinged, and he pulled out 
ene man whoſe metal buttons were melted by the flames. When 
the door was broken, Mr. How jumped from the beam on which 
he was ſeated upon the backs of the crowd below, who were 
lying in a cluſter together; for he ſaid he did not remember 
that « one in the w hole. crowd, near the door, were left itanding. 

Juſt before he lung himſelf from the beam, he heard the maſter 
of the puppet- thow „who came from behind the curtain, ſav to 
his wife, * We thall certainly be burned!” Mr. How, with a 
brother he had preſent, made their eſcape, partly by the aſſiſtance 
of Mr. Dobodec ; but he liad a ſiſter in the barn who was burnt 
to aſhes. Two young lads clung fo faſt to Mr. How's ſhouldezs, 

that they happily eſcaped the flames. 

About halt an hour after the fire began, and while the people 
were lying in heaps one upon another, the roof, which was now 
in one general flame, fell in upon the poor helplels creatures, 
and the truſſes of ſtraw in the hay-loft taking hre, the conflagra- 
tion became ſuch, that no perſon could give "them any aſliſtance 
The crics, the horror and anguiſh of the ſuffe rerS, was inexprel- 
{ible ; but it was ſoon cloſed in ſilence and death. 

Eighty-one perle ns periihed by this dreadtul calamity, there 
being {carce three families in the town, or its re 
that did not loſe one or more. But what a mel ancholy ſpectac le 
did the morning exhibit, When the parents and other relations 
came to gather up the relies and aſhes of the deccaſed! In one 
place was an indulgent father, or a tender mother, ſcarching for 
the mangled limbs of a beloved fon or daughter, and in anot ther, 
a mourntul widow wringing her hands over the aſhes of the fa- 
ther of her children! We know the humane reader will feel 
what the author cannot expreſs. The mangled limbs, ſculls, 
and aſhes, were put into carts and thrown promiſcuouſly i into 
in the church- yard. 
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Tur NEW and COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


On the Sunday following the reverend Mr. Edmondſon, vicar 
of the pariſh, preached an excellent ſermon, ſuited to this 
melancholy occaſion, from the following words of Jeremiah, 
Their viſage is blacker than a c:al ; they are nat knawn in the ftreets : 
their ſkin cleaveth ts their bines ; it is withered, it is became dry like 
a flick. | 

Beſides the people who lived in the neighbourhood, and came 
to ſee the ſhow, every houſe in Barnwell loſt one or more of its 
inhabitants, except one Mr. Royſton, the diſſenting miniiter, 
who having ſome ſuſpicion that his daughters were to go to the 
puppet-ſhow, he locked them up in their rooms, by which they 
were providentially ſaved from death, and left to admire the in- 
finite wiſdom of the Deity, who ſuggeſted ſuch a thought to their 

father. 

There was another providential occurrence that muſt not be 
paſſed over in filence. A young man and woman at a neighbour- 
ing village had both dreſſed themſelves to go and fee the enter- 
tainment, but juſt as they were about leaving the houſe where 
they lived, the was ſeized with a fit of the ague, and the young 


; 8 1 
man ſtaid at home to keep her company; by which circum- 


ſtance they avoided all the miſeries in which the reſt were in- 


volved. 

It being conjectured that Whitacre had wilfully been the 
occaſion of this diſaſter, he was taken up on ſuſpicion, and a 
bill of indictment was found againit him by the grand-jury of 
the county of Cambridge; but when he was brought to his 
trial at the aſſizes on March 27, 1728, the evidence produced in 
court was ſtrong in his favour, for it was proved by ſeveral people 
that he was the firſt perſon who gave the alarm of fire, and he 
did it ſo ſoon, that had it not been for the obſtructions already 
mentioned, the whole company might have eſcaped. It likewiſe 
appearcd to. tne court and the jury, that he was a man of a ſober 
character, and therefore not ſuſpected to be guilty of ſuch an 
atrocious crime; upon which he was acquitted. 

Events that ariſe from dubions cauſes ſhould always be conſi- 
dered with great lenity, and conjectures ſhould be formed with 
great tenderneſs. It is evident that Whitacre was deſirous of 
tecing the exhibition, and we imagine that his refuſal to pay the 
penny demanded was owing to ſome irritating exprefſions made 
ute of by Shepherd. He might have ſet fire to the barn in order 
to frighten the people, and diſappoint them from enjoying that 
entertainment for which they were ailembled ; but {till this con- 
jecture is too ſevere, and every man is obliged to think well of 
his fellow-creaturcs,. unleſs he has the ſtrongeſt evidence to the 
contrary. The molt charitable, and indecd the moſt probable 
opinion is, that after Whitacre had foddered his horſes, he might 
have left the candle in the lantern, and climbed in haſte over 


the ſtraw, where there was an opening from the loft to the barn, 


and from whence he might ſee the ſhow ; and while he was at- 


tempting this, ſome ſparks might fly from the candle, and ſet 
fire to the ſtraw ; to that before he could get to the top, he was 
obliged to return; but finding it too late to prevent the ſpreading 
of the flames, he ran out and gave the alarm. 

This conjecture 1s corroborated by an article inſerted in the 
pariſh-regiſter, which fays, “ The fire was occaſioncd by the 
negligence of a fervant, who ſet a candle and lantern near the 
heap of ftraw, which was in or ncar the barn.” | 

Such were the particulars of this melancholy event, and we 
have been more circumſtantial in our detail, left the reader ſhould 
be miſled in looking over the accounts of it given by other wri- 
ters. As acalamity to private families, and ariſing from a ſeem- 
ingly trifling incident, it is not paralleled in the hiſtory of this 
nation; and thould, therefore, be a perpetnal leſſon to proprie- 
tors of barns, or other places where combuſtibles are kept, not 
to let them to any perſon for the exhibition of public entertain- 
ments, leſt it ſhould produce another circumſtance of the like 
calamitous nature. | 

About a mile from Barnwell, on the road to Newmarket, is 
another village, called STOURBRIDGE, from the little brook Stour 
that runs by it. It is celebrated for having in its neighbourhood 


one of the greatcit annual fairs in England, of which we have | 


given a full and particular account. 

On the ſpot. where Stourbridge fair is kept, is an excellent 
cauſeway, which reaches near four miles. It was begun by Dr. 
Hervey, matter of Trinity-Hall, and finiſhed by William Wortes, 
eſq. of Cambridge. 

At a village, called TRrRUmMPINGTON, near Cambridge, is a 
place, which, from a variety of circumſtances, has been the 
{cene of fore military action between the Romans and the an- 
cient Britons, It is called Dam-Hill, and many human bones 
have been dug up at it, beſides great numbers of Roman coins, 
and other antiquitics. 

Not far from this is a village called GRATCESTER, or GRAN- 
CHESTER, which was a confiderable place when the Romans 
were in this iſland ; but in the eighth century it fell to decay, 
and not the leaſt remains of its antiquities are now to be ſeen. 

About a mile North of Cambridge, at a place called AxBURY, 
or AR BOROUGH, are the remains of a Roman camp: they form 
nearly a ſquare, and are of very conliderable extent. Here have 
been found many Roman coins, particularly one of ſilver, with 


the repreſentation of Rome on one ſide, and the figures of Caltor | 


and Pollux on the other. 
A few miles from Cambridge, on the banks of the river 


— D 


3 


Granta, is Saws rox, a village remarkable in the Engliſh hiſtory 
for having been the reſidence of fir John Huddleſton, who, on 
the death of Edward VI. concealed queen Mary in a private 
room, till he found an opportunity of marching with her to Suf- 
folk, where ſhe was publicly proclaimed. _ 

There are many other villages in the neighbourhood of Cam- 
bridge, ſeveral of which were formerly noted for religious foun- 
dations; but no remains of theſe are now leſt, nor do either of 
them, at this time, contain any thing that merits the attention 
of a traveller. 

Lix ro is ſituated near the South-Eaſt borders of this county, 
and was formerly a town of great repute ; but it is now fallen to 
decay, the buildings being only cottages, and the inhabitants 
poor working-people. There was a priory founded here foon 
after the Conqueſt, but being ſubject to a foreign monaſtery, it 
was diſſolved long before the Reformation, and its revenues an- 
nexed to the crown. At preſent, no remains of this ancient 
editice are to be ſeen, nor does the town contain any thing re- 
markable. It has a weckly- market on Thurſday, and is diſtant 
from London forty-eight miles. 

Near this town is a village called CasTLE-Camms, where 
there are ſtill the remains of a caſtle, built by one of the Veres, 
carl of Oxford, in the reign of Henry I. The tower and 
great part of the walls are ſtill ſtanding, from the appearance of 
which it muſt have been originally a very magnificent ſtructure. 
The whole of the manor was purchaſed by Mr. Sutton, for the 
uſe of his hoſpital, called the Charter-Houſe, in London. 

Rovsro is a populous and well-built town, and ſtands in a 
good air on a chalky foil. Part of it is ſituated in Cambridge- 
thire, and part on the borders ot Hertfordſhire. | 

It is a place of great antiquity, though the preſent name ſeems 
to have been firit given it aſter the Norman conqueſt; and in 
the reign of Richard I. the manor was given to the abbey of St, 
Ecmundſhury. | | 

The town ſtands where two roads meet, both made by the 
Romans; the one called Herman-Street, and the other Icen— 
ing-Strect. It is much frequented on account of its market for 
all {ris of grain, and of being one of the roads to Cambridge, 
to and from which many people are conſtantly travelling. "The 
inns arc large, and contain every neceliary convenience for the 
accommodation of travellers. | 

There were formerly five pariſh-churches, but they are now 
reduced to one, which is a Gothic ſtructure dedicated to St. John 
the Baptiſt. The living is in the gift of the dean and chapter 
of St. Paul's, and is very valuable, the rector being lord of the 
whole of the manor. | | | 

Many Roman coins have been found here at different times, 

and a few years ago as ſome labourers were digging near the 
market-place, they diſcovered the remains of a curious ſubter- 
rancous chapel, with ſeveral altars and images, cut out of chalk. 
The town has a good weekly-market on Wedneſday, and is dif- 


tant from London thirty-ſeven miles. 

To the North-Eaſt of Royſton is a village called TRITTLOw, 
remarkable only for bcing the place where Oliver Cromwell per- 
ſuaded the army to march to London, and convince the parlia- 
ment that they were determined not to obey any orders, except 
what they received from their own officers ; ſo that England 


might then be jultly ſaid to be under a military government. 
At the Weſtern extremity of this county, on the. borders of 


| Huntingdonthire, is a village called GAMLINGAY, where there 


is a good parith-church, the vicarage of which is in the gift of 
the bithop of Ely; but the rectory is a ſinecure belonging to 
Merton-College, Oxford. In this village was born {tir William 
Purchaſe, lord-mayor of London in 1497 : he was the perſon 
who converted the lower part of Moorhelds into fine pleaſant 
walks, which before that time was almoſt impaſſable, being fre- 
quently overflowed with water; and the upper part, which was 
in the like ſtate, was afterwards made patlable by bridges and 
cauſeways raiſcd in 1511 by Roger Achilly, one of his ſuc- 
ceſſors. | 

CAXTOXN is a ſmall, but agreeable town, ſituated on the road 
called Herman- Street. It contains ſeveral good inns, and being 
one of the ſtages for the poſt, many people refort to it. It has 
a good weckly- market on Tuelday, and is diſtant from London 
forty-nine miles. To the North of this town is a village called 
SWAVESEY, where there are the remains of a Benedictine 
convent, which belonged to the priory of St. Anne's near Co- 
ventry. 

NEWMARKET, diſtant from London ſixty miles, and thirteen 
from Cambridge, is of conſiderable amiquny : for in the time 
of Edward III. the biſhop of Carliſle, who was afterwards 0 
troubleſome to Henry IV. was called Thomas of Newmarket. 
The town chiefly conſiſts of one long ſtreet, the South-lide only 
of which is in Cambridgeſhire, the North-fidc being in Sutfolk. 
The air here is very healthy; and the heath, which ſurrounds 
the town, is famous for being the fineſt courle tor horſc-races 
in the kingdom, which are annually held in the months of April, 
May, July, and October. There are two pariſh-churches in the 
town ; one on the Cambridge-ſide, which 1s a chapel of eaſe to 
Ditton, a neighbouring pariſh; and one on the Suffolk-ſide, 
which is parochial. On the heath is a royal palace built by king 
Charles II. and near it are ſeveral handſome feats belonging tv 


perſons of diſtinction. The town contains ſeveral good inns, and 
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other places of public entertainment. It has a Weekly- market 
on Thurſday. 

On the heath, near Newmarket, are ſeveral wide, ſlcep, and 

long ditches, W hich were cut by the Eaſt-Angles to keep out the 
| Merci ans. One of thefe runs many miles over the heath, and 
from its prodigious extent and depth has obtained the name of 
the Devil's-Ditch, the common people ſuppoſing it to be more 
adequate to the power of ſome ſupernatural agent, than that ot 
men. 
At BURWELL, or BurxWELL, near Newmarket-FHeath, was 
calile in the reign of _ Stephen, at the ſiege of which 
Te -oftrev of Mandeville, earl of Effex, loft his life, being {hot 
this ugh the head with an arrow: but there are not the leait re- 
mains of this ancient building now to be ſeen. 

At CHIPPEXHAM, near Sy AILWELL, we law a noble 
admiral Ruſſel, created earl of Ortord, for the glorious victory 
obtained under his command over Te French - tiect, and the 
burning their ſhips at La Hogue, in 1592. The ſituation of this 
houſe 1s low, and on the e doe! of the fen-country ; but the build- 
ing 1s ſhowy, the apartments noble, and the garde -ns large, but 
in the old taſte. On the earl's death it devolved to Samuel 

Sandys, eſq. father of the preſent lord Sandys, in right of his 
wile; one of the earl's heirs; but is now alienated from that 
family, and belongs to Criſpe Molincaux, clq. in right of his 
wife, daughter of George Montgomery, eſg. This gentleman 

25 planted the verge of that part of his elizte which is on 
Newmarket-Heath, with five or lix rows of trecs. 

Leaving the neighbourhood of Newmarket, and proceeding to 
the North-Weit, we enter the Ifle of Ely, in Which the firſt town 
ve COME to 15 

Son aM, ſituated on the banks of the rirer Cam, where, it is 
ſaid, there was a monaſtery founded by Felix, one of the diſciples 
of Auſtin, and the firit who preached Chriſtianity to the Lal 

Angles. About the latter end ot 
Danes ravaged the coalts oi England. they 


2 


Came tr) th! 15 piac ©, 


and ha; in 2 gathered together al 1 the To h 2b! rants Saks ne Pricits, 
they forced them into the © church, after which the rbartans {ot 
tre to it, and the unhappy people were all conti. wy SoOme.of 
the ruins of the church are ſtill remaining. There was g Tobruk! 


a free-ichool here, but it is now con- erted into a ha ve 
for 100 boys. | 

The fenny-country between this place and Ely was formerly 
very dangerous for pa! Tenge rs; but in latter times it was found 
neceſſarv to make a ſtome e cauſeway, which is kept! in very. good 
bcbair. The town does not contain any thing ren tarkibie ; bitt 
1 8 a god weekly- market on daturday, and is diitant from 
non {61 nty miles. | 

hows Sonam is 2 villa age called Wic kN, where there was 
anciently a houſe belong: ing to lady Mary Baflingburn, who gave 
it, with ſeveral Pare els of land, to Spi inney-Ab bey in its nc gh- 
bourhood. on condition that feven poor old men ihuld be main- 
talned in it, with the allowance to each of one farthing loaf, one 
he r ng, and one pennyw orth of ale every day; and three cls 
oi linen, one wot Men garment, one pan of ihoes, and two hun- 
dred dry turf every ye 15 This charitable bunetaction was con- 
tinued till the deſtruction of the abbev, which toll a faer 
the reſt at the general diiolution ot religious founda 
the church belonging to this parith was 
Oliver Cromwell 8 12 cond ſon, commonly called Henry lord 
Cromwell. 

ELy is a city of very conſid erable ant iquity, and the only one 
in England that does not fend repreſentatives to the Houſe of 
Commons. It is ſuppoſed to have reccived its name from the 
great number of cels with which this part of t] ic county abaunds, 
rag from Felys, a Saxon word, ligni. hung willows, 


hich are here in fuch plenty, that few other trees are to be met 
* An 


Ace with 
tions. In 


In the reign of Henry . Ely Was both owed with many pri- 
v1. ges „an 0 —— ſov ereigt ty 5 b. wh i In Civil an T eccletiiait ical aTairs, 


WA but part ot theſe have DCC! taken 


a> tolely vetted in the bi hop; 

—.— "ever lince the 1 In civil matters it is now un- 
er the juriſdiction of a chiet t-juſtice, who holds aſſizes here for 
ic trial of offences, as well as iſſues from the courts of law and 

chanccry. 

5 he city is neither beautiful nor Populous, which may be 

g, perhaps, to its ſituation; ſor though it 

18 ground, vet it is fo near = tens 


i te tauts are ſometimes afficicd \ 
is the on ly one 


ſtands on a 
that the 
The cite ſtreet 
- that i is paved, ſo that all the relt arc in general 
This arifes from the wells from whence the\ 


he 
get their wat er, Which are ſir tated in the ſtrects, 
2 


4 __ marſhes, 
ith ag.. 
{ ee ing (rt 
and although 
are ſurr UN, { with brick 11 
rounded with brick walls two or three feet high, vet 
ny Often overitow, and la ly the foot- paths under water. The 
Dri inci P. al cd. ice . 111 thi 8 City that attracts the It tie * 01 1 traveller, 
the cathed ral, wh! ch, like moſt Other Gothic [tri thre: Of the 


fe magnitude, has been built at different times. This [tatety 


ric is 400 feet long, and has a tower = the Welt-cnd about 
a et 95 | mY 
3 fee high: it has alto a loft: y cupola, which has a tine effect 
und is teen at a conſiderable dittance. 


When this. cupola had 


ty f 

zen erected about an h der- N Years, it fell down ; but it u as 
A m rebuilt, as it now ſtands, by bit op Hotham. 4 he whole 
DL} : ' 


din; 7 ſome few „ears ago was repautcd and bcaut: 
excceding han dlome, both within and withou 


se 


Ts 


(eat 0 1 | 


the ninth century, when the 


be. 
imcrred the b. dy ot 


or fallows, 


- 


＋ 2 2 cue 


Which they confidered as Nacce!! {bl 
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diſtant from London eighty miles. I. 


Near the cathedral is the epiſcopal palace, together with the 
houſes of the probendaries, which ſtand where there was former- 
ly a convent. This convent was erected and endowed by one 
of the Kings of Faſt-Anglia; but about the time of Edward the 
Confell, Tr, it was filled with n monks, who remained 
in pollefſion of it till the general diſſolution of religious houſes, 
when Its annual revenues amounted to 10841. 6s. gd: 

Here is a free prammar-{chool for the education and mainte- 
Nallce ot forty— cw. > boys 5 and two charit v1 001 S, Ohle ior torty 
boys, and the other for twenty girls ; both of which are ſupported 
by voluntary ſubſcriptions, The He of Ely is encompaſſed with 
the Ouſe, and other waters; The foil is exccedi ing ck. and the 
city is eee . with gardens, the produce of which is fo 
excellent, that it furniſhes all the country for ſeveral miles 
round, even as tar as Cambridge and $ 
which has ee, ail its garden- uff from ? he 
utes of ltrawberncs ate cultivated here, 
White 5 ( * [i rt. 

þ Lv has F wor '. 


In the: ne 


encc. Great quan- 
particularly oft the 


{y-market on Saturday, 
N od of Ely is a ſmall village called Sor rox, 
w here, in the year 1694, as ſome men were ploughing 1 in a held, 
they dilco\ ered a {mall thin late of lead, and near it were feve- 
ral pieces of coins. This ſtimulated the curiolit ty of the labourcre, 
and one of them thrulting his hand into the earth, found three 
thin plates of {ilver, of a circular form, and rivetted together 1 in 
the centre. The diameter of one of thelc plates was about 
ix inches, and tcemed: to have been carried about as a charm; by 
one of thoſe Danes who had been converted to Chriltanity ; fcr 
the letters on it appet ard to be of the tenth cer tury, All d the 
language vu! gar monk:th Latin. S»me of the words were not 
legible : but the reſt Were to the toilowin 8 impo 1 () Lord, 
detend him always, who carrieth me ab. mt with him: graut 
him whatever he dejire-.” On the reverſe were ſeveral 
figures. In the ſame place were found feveral rings; from al! 
which we may natu one Po gn ag that th ey had belonged 


t-fome mble perſon, u o having mcuzred the ditpleaſure > of 
pw or fome other of our Kuigs, had ed for 48 into this 


"Wines \CH, 


X ; 
the C03 Ta + 1% 


Which is ſituated at the Northern extremity of 
a place of co uy dcriable antiquity, m appears trom 
William the Con Queror building a itröng cattle he: re, in order 
10 Ke. *P thoſe pes p. — Th lub; Je ctio N, vw ho bein ng b. 01 ſcril Ded ior not 
{11 bini wing to the government Kor taken ſhelter in the tens, 
his cattle remained as a 
the reign of Henty II. when it was 
totally + det troved by an ee in from the fea, and the who 5 
town was laid under water. It recovered; however, from this 
calamity; and in the reign of Henry V II. cardinal. Moreton, 
archbitkhop of Canterbury, rebuilt the whole of it; and it re- 
mained till the reign of queen Elizabeth, when it was uſed as a 
priſon for thole Romith pricits who were found to have been 
guilty of conſpiring againſt the government. The town is well 
built; and has a good hall, with an ep! opal palace belonging to 
the bithop of Ely. The convenience of watcr-carriage pro- 
cures it a great int tercourſe of trade with London. Its pr: ncipal 
comm. odity is oats, of which it 1s computed that not lets than 
5 2, 00 quarters are annually ſent to the mctropolis, beſides Treat 
quantities of oil, rape, or coal-ſeed, and butter. It has a 2004 
weekly - market on Saturday, and is diitant from London ei; phty- 
nine miles. 


Several vill: iges in the netghbourhac od of Wiſbeach were for- 


plac CO 541 grcat [tren 2 tht 


CIS 


merly remarkable for containing religious foundations; but not 
the leaſt vellige of any one of thete now rein: uns; nor do either 
of theme. mntain any thing that merits particular notice, except A 


village called ELM, where, i in 1713, an urn full of brats coin was 


dug 1 vp ncar one of the burying- grounds of the ancient Britons 
but, 3 the 


* 


no older than the reign of the latter emperors, and moſt probably 
had been hid when the S Scots and Picts committed their cruel de- 
predations on the Roman provinces. 

A good way lower down, to the South-Weſt, are the market- 
towns of MIERsH and TRORN EV ; the tirſt is very inconſide 
able; the other is delight fully lituated, and the land about it verv 
fruittul in graſs and trees; and ſince the fens have been dra; ned, 
it produces very good crops * corn. His grace the duke of 
Bedford has a good old ſcat at Thorney, which the late duke 
annua'ly embeluined by plantations of trees, &c. h aving an ex- 
teniive citate of I 9,202 acres of land in tht $ level. Some vears 
ago a road was made from Merth, with difficulty, to Cambridge; 
in executing of which the workmen found an urn, 
tained not only human bones, 
which had lain there e 
this itland. 


but alf ) 378 — of filver CO! it 
er fince the time of the Romans bei ing in 
The OY as a weekly-ma 1 t on Friday, and is 
has not ſo much as a 
pariſh-church, only a ch tapel belonging to a village called Dox- 
NING rox, which contains nothing worch mentioning. 


1 horney was anciently difung (liſhe for gits magnifice nt ab- 


The original building was deſtroyed by the Danes, Wo 

pri r and all the brethren; It u as afterwards re— 
he reign of king Edgar, who endowed it wich ſeseral 
manors; 3 in ful ſequen It times it received 19 many benetac- 
tions, that it hecame one of the mitred abbies, and remained till 


YEN ECS 


. Ives; the former of 


Te . 


molt accurate infpection, they were found to be 


which con- 


diſlolution of religious houſes, when its annual re- 
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venues amounted to 4111. 128. id. The greateſt part of the 
church belonging to it is ſtill ſtanding, from whence it is 
reaſonably conjectured that it was once a magnificent ſtructure, 
In the neighbourhood of Thorney is a ſmall village called 
WHITTLESEA, but it does not contain any thing remarkable. 


BioOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


Jerry Cortitr, M. A. was born in Cambridgeflure in- 


1658, his father being a country clergyman, but in very low 
circumſtances. In 1669 he was admitted a poor ſcholai of 
Caius-College, where he finiſhed his ſtudies, and entered into 
holy-orders. | 

in 1686 he was choſen preacher to the ſociety of Grays-Inn, 
where he continued till the Revolution, when refuſing to take 
the oaths to the government, he was diſcharged by the benchers, 
and forced to ſubſiſt by writing for the preſs. 

In the reign of king William he attacked the proſaneneſs anc! 
immorality of the Engliſh ſtage, and was anſwered with gre-i 
ſeverity by Mr. Congreve. Mr. Collier, however, ſucceeded 
ſo far as to oblige both Congreve and Dryden to declare their 
diſapprobation of any thing in their plays which in the leaſt 
tended to corrupt the minds of youth. | | 

In the reign of queen Anne he was offered ſeveral eccleſiaſtical 
preferments; but as he became a Non-Juror upon no other pr:n- 
ciple but conviction, nor from any other motive than to ſatisty 
his conſcience, he was reſolved to abide by his opimons to the 
laſt. RN | 

In 1696, when fir William Perkins, and fir John Friend, 
were condemned for high-treaſon, Mr. Collier attended them to 
the place of execution, where he publicly abſolved them in 
light of a moſt numerous body of ſpectators. This was cer- 
tainly a very extraordinary ſtep, and might have been conſtrued 
into a crime of the higheit nature. It was alfo a ſcandal to re- 
ligion, and a proſtitution of the ſacred offices of the church to 
purpoſes for which they were never intended. | | 

It is faid, that in his latter years he was conſecrated a biſhop 
of the Non-Jurors, by Dr. George Hicks, who had been for- 
merly dean of Worceiter. He died on the 26th of April 1726. 

He was certainly a man of great learning, and very extenſive 
reading. His moral effays are a proof of the ſolidity of his 
judgment, and will always be admired by every lover of true re- 
ligion and virtue. He alſo publiſhed © A thort View of the Im- 
morality of the Stage,“ in which he laſhed the wits of that age 
with the fineſt and ſharpeſt ridicule. | . 

IEREuY (TAYLOR, a learned and ingenious divine, was born 
in or ncar Cambridge about the beginning of the laſt century, 
and was educated in the univerſity of that place. Having taken 
his degrees, and entered into orders, he became chaplain to arch- 
biſhop Laud, rector of Uppingham, and chaplam in ordinary 
to king Charles I. At the time when the cinil-wars broke out, 
he adhercd to the royal party, for which he was ſtripped of all 
his church-preferments; and after the death of the king, he lived 
lome years privately in Wales, from whence he went over to 
Ireland, and ſpent his time in ſtudy, and compiling many pious 
bzoks; among which were, his“ Life of Chritt,”” „“ Rules for 
Holy Living and Dying,“ &c. At the reſtoration of Charles II. he 
was, for his ſteady attachment to the royal cauſe, raiſed to the 
united fees of Downe and Connor in Ireland, fworn a privy- 
countellor of that kingdom, had the adminiſtration of the 
biſhopric of Dromore, and was elected vice-chancellor- of the 
univerſity of Dublin. He dicd on the 13th of Augutt 1667, and 
was interred in the church of Dromore, where a monument was 
erected to his memory. | 

Tromas TExx1s0N, a learned and pious divine, was born 
in this county on the 29th of September 1630. He was educa- 
ed frft at the free-!tchool in Norwich, from whence he was re- 
moved to Corpus-Chriſti-College, Cambridge, where, having 
finithed- his ſtudics, he took up his degrees, and entered into holy 
orders. Having patled through fome interior church-preterments, 
he was, in 1680, preſented, by king Charles IT. to the vicarage 
of St. Martin's in the Fields, London. Here he diſcharged his 
duty with great diligence, and, on quitting the cure, left be- 
hind him ſcveral monuments of his charity; for, belides a great 
number ot Other benciactions, he founded the Ichoul which {till 
ſubliſts in the neighbourhood of the Mews, for thc education of 
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Cudworth, and born at Cambridge in 1658. 
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land and Scotland. When that queen died, he was one of the lords 
juſtices who governed the nation till the arrival of his majeſty 
George I. whom he crowned in Weſtminſter-Abbey on the 
20th of October 1714. He was greatly reſpected by the king. 
whoſe favours he enjoyed but a ſhort time, for he paid the debt of 
nature on the 14th 1 December 1715, and was buried in the 
pariſh church of Lambeth. 

During the ſhort period of his life after the king's acceſſion, 
he uſed trequently to vilit him, for his majeſty was highly pleaſed 
with his company, on account of the inoffenſive and humiliatin 
manner of his behaviour. One day, in particular, when he was 
at court, a nobleman, who was remarkable for requeſting fa. 
vours, aſxed the king, how he liked the archbiſhop ? His ma- 
jelty replied, © he could not help both admiring and loving him; 
tor, fays he, he has been with me above an hour and a half, and 
has neither aiked any thing tor himſelf or his friends!“ 

Beſides the donations already mentioned, he left ſeveral legacies, 
and founded two charity-{chools, one at Lambeth, and the other 
at Cro don. 

Jos CHEKE, a very learned and ingenious writer, was born 
at Cambridge on the 16th of June 1514, and was educated at 
St. fohn's-College in that univerſity. He applied himſelf, with 
great diligence, to the ſtudy of the Greek language, of which he 
became proteilor, and maintained a long and ſucceſsful diſpute 


| with Dr. Gardener, biſhop of Wincheſter, concerning the pro- 


nunciation of the Greek tongue. 

In 1544 king Henry VIII. appointed him tutor to his fon 
Edward, and when that prince ſucceeded his father, Cheke re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood, belides ſeveral other marks of 
his royal matiter's favour; and was afterwards conſtituted one of 
the principal ſecretaries of ſtate. | 

On the death of king Edward, his zeal for the Proteſtant 
religion induced him to adhere to the party of the lady Jane Gray, 
to whom, during her ſhort reign, he acted as ſecretary; but on 
the acceſſion of queen Mary, he was committed pritoner to the 
Tower, on a charge of high-treaſon. After being confined 


lome time, he obtained the queen's pardon, with licence to travel 


abroad, where he aſſociated himſelf with ſuch of the Engliſh Pro- 


_ teltants as had ſettled at Straſburg ; which ſo exaſperated the 


bigotted queen, that all his eſtates were confiſcated, and he was 
obliged to ſupport himſelf by reading lectures on the Greek lan- 
guage, | | 

In 15 56 he went to Bruſſels in Flanders, where he was known 
by ſome of the Popith prieſts, who ſeized him, and ſent him over 
to England, He was immediately committed a cloſe priſoner to 
the lower, where he ſoon found that all the hardſhips impoſed 
upon him were on account of his religion. Though much attached 
to the reformed doctrine, he was not endued with the ſpirit of 
He renounced the Proteſtant faith, embraced the 
Catholic, and recovered his eſtates ; but repenting toon after of 
the ſtep he had taken, he was overwhelmed with ſuch a load of 
ſorrow and remorſe, as put a period to his life, on the 13th of 
September 1557, in the 44th year of his ape, MO 

He wrote ſcveral good books, and was very inſtrumental in 
teaching the young nobility the principles of the Protcitant re- 
ligion. . | | 
Lady DamMakis MaSHaAz!, was the daughter of Dr. Ralph 
Her father dit- 
covered the {trong bent „f her inclination towards ſtudy, and 
took ſuch particular care of her education, that in the carly part 
of her life ſhe was Giit.nguifhed for her uncommon piety and 
lcarning. She applied herſelf with great diligence to the ſtudy 
of philoſophy and divinity, in which the had confiderable advan- 
tages from inſtructions given her by Mr. Locke, who lived many 
years in her family, where he died in 1704. | 

She was the ſecond wife of fir Francis Maſham, of Oates in 


Tex, by who ne had one fon, Francis Cudwor aſham, 
| Effex, by whom ſhe had fon, Francis Cudworth Matham 


eſq. She had ſuch a tender regard for the education of this 
child, that ſhe took particular care to inſtruct him in every Chri!- 
tian virtue. He was brought up to the ſtudy of the law, and be- 
came one of the maſters in chancery, and accomptant-general of 
that court.; a place at all times of great importance, as well as 
profit. 

In an account which this lady has written of Mr. Locke's 
death, we find the following words, concerning both that great 
man and herfclt; “ That as the lat by Mr. Lockc's bed-lide, 
the night before he died, he exhorted her to regard this world 
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poor Children. | | 
In 1685 he attended the duke of Monmouth at the time of his 
execution; and during the ſtruggle between the Proteſtant and 


only as a preparation to another. That ſhe detired to fet up 
with him that night, but he would not permit her. The next 
day, as ſhe was reading the Pſalms low to him in his room, he 
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5 Catholic faith, he approved himlelf in writing, as well as con- If deſired her to read aloud. She did fo; and he appeared very at- 
| #4 verſation, a ſteady friend tothe former. His merit was now become || tentive, till the approach of death prevented him. He then de- 
4 5 ſo conſpicubus, that he was firſt promoted to the archdeaconry II fired her lady ſlip to break off, and in a few minutes after ex- 
= . . 
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of London, then to the fee of Lincoln, and laſt of all, in 1694, to 
the archbiſhopric of Canterbury. In conſequence of his ſtation, 
he had the honour of crowning queen Anne, and was one of the 
tirit commiſlioners appointed to treat of an union between Eng- 


: 53 
pired.”” » | | | 
She ſurvived this great man only a few years; for ſhe died 
on the 20th of April 1708, and was buried in the abbey-church 
of Bath. She was author of a Treatiſe on the Love of God. 
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XIII. 


OF THE COUNTY OF 


DB EK 


» FW 


Pounded by Extends 


Sends to Parliament 


-ontains | a | 
C | Four Members. 


In length twenty-two miles. 
In breadth fifteen miles. 


[Cambridgeſhire on the Eaſt. 

Buckinghamſhire on the Weſt 

Northamptonſhire and Hunting- 
donſhire on the North. 
Hertſordſhire on the South. 


in circumference. 
Its form is oval; 
| _ town is Bedford. 


And is about ſeventy-three miles | 


and its chief 6 


9 Hundreds 
10 Market- Towns 
124 Pariſhes 
260,000 Acres 
67,350 Inhabitants. 


| For ; The County, 


edftord- 1 own, 


T wo cach. 


Tur Natcrar HisTory OF THIS COUNTY. 


E D FORDSHIRE is one of thoſe inland counties, 


which, at the time of the Roman invalion, was called Ca 


ticuchlam ; and, during the heptarchy it was part of the kingdom 


of Mercia. Its preſent name 1s taken from the county-town of 

Bedford, called by the Saxons, Bedingford; implying. that it was 

a ford for paſſengers, and Beding, alluding to the inns where 
they lodged, 

"The air of this county 1s clear and w holeſome, and the ſoil 
rich and fertile, producing not only plenty of grain, but likewiſe 
excellent paſture for cattle. In former times a great part of the 
county was covered with wood, with very extentive parks; but 
ſince the value of agriculture han been better known, theſe foreſts 
and chaces have been converted into fields, and now produce the 
molt excellent crops of grain, particularly wheat and barley. 
Woad, a plant uſed by dyers, is alſo cultivated here; and the 
5 produces plenty of fullers-carth, a commodity of ſuch im- 

ortance to the woollen ———— that the exportation of it 
4 rohibited by act of parliament. 

he principal rivers that water this county are, the Ouſe and 
the I'vel. 

The Ouſe enters on the Weſt-ſide of it, and after many 
meanders, leaves it on the Eaſt. 
and divides the county into two unequal parts, that towards the 
South being by f far the moſt conſiderable. | 

The Ivel riſes near Hitchen in Hertfordſhire, and runs through 
part of this county from North to South. It becomes navigable 
at Biggleſwade, and falls into the Ouſe near Potton in this 
eue 

With reſpect to the inhabitants of Bedfordſhire, as the 
greateſt num ber of them are employed in the different branches 
of agriculture, they are in their manners plain, ſimple, and 
honclt whilſt the ſalutary air of the county, and wholeſome 


om ions, enables them to perform with plcaſure the duties of 
their reſpective Grice, a 


Ax ACCOUNT OF curious PLANTS TO BE FOUND. IN Di- 
FERENT PARTS OF THIS COUNTY. 


Maiden-Pinks. Found on the ſandv-hills near the Roman 
camp. 


Woad, much uſed by dye s, al 1 ſump! ed to be the ſame plant 
which the Britons uſed 10 paint t their bodies, before the arrival of 
tie Romans; 


Cuaiar tells us that they uſed to make inciſions in 


— 


It is navigable all the way, 


their fleſh, into which they preſſed the juice of this Plant, to 
make them appear more terrible to their enemies. 

White Lilly of the Valley. Found in the meadows near 
Wooburn. 
| Creſted Cow-Wheat. Found in many different parts. 

Milk-Tare. Found on ſeveral of the hills. 

lack Currants. Found in the fields near Luton, and in fee 

veral other parts. | | 


A DescrieTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE CiTlts, BoRovcons, 


CORPORATIONS, Towns 


„ ViELAGES,. AND OTHER RE· 
MARKABLE PLACES IN | 


5 COUNTY. 


BeDpFoRD, the principal town, and which is ſituated nearly 
in the centre of this county, diſtant from London fifty-one 
miles, is a place of great antiquity, as appears by the Saxon 
chronicle, in which we read, that in the year 572 a bloody bat- 
tle was fought here between the Saxons and e in which 
the latter were defeated, and great numbers of them flain. It is 
afterwards mentioned in the <ighth century, as being the burial 
place of Offa, the moſt powertul king of the Mercians. The 


town was almoſt demoliſhed during the Danith w ars, but it was 


_ afterwards repaired and greatly enlarged by Edward the Elder. 


After the Norman conquelt, Pagan de Beau champ. third baron 
of Bedford, erected a ſtrong caſtle, which ſuffered greatly in the 
ſucceeding civi-wars, during the reigns of Stephen and John. 
In that of the latter, William de Beauchamp, who was then lord 
of the caſtle, delivered it into the hands of the barons ; but in 
the ſpace of two years, they were obliged to deliver it Fes the 
hands of Fulco de Brent, after a cloſe Nliege, to whom, for that 
ſervice, it was given by the king. In the reign of Henry III. 
Fulco having entered into a rebe! Nlion again his ſovereign, {irc „g- 
ly fortined the caſtle ; but the king, atter ſix days liege, took it, 
and hanged William de Brent, Pulco $ brother, w ith twenty- 
four other knights, on the ſpot; and then ordered the cattle 
to be diſmantled, and the ditches filled up. In the reign ot 
Henry VIII. the whole building was entirely demoliſhed. 
Bedſord is a large, populous, thriving, pleaſant, and well- 
built mayor-town; has a very fine Rone bridge over the 
ule, and the high- ſtrœet, ſpec! tally, is very handf, me and 
well built: here is alſo a good market-place, and the hole 
town is much improved lately m new buildings. The river 
hath allo been made navigable, and runs through the town. 
Where the caltle formerly ſtood, is now a moſt beautiful 
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bowling-green. It has two hoſpitals for lazars, and another for 
caht poor 1 

The buildings are in general good, t tne ſtreets acteurs and 
clean, and the town well inhabited. It has fire parith «| churches 
two of which are on the South-ſide, viz. St. Mar y's and I" 
intin's; and on the North-i:de are, St. Cuchbert's, St. Peter's, 


and St. Paul's, the latter of which is a very 9 ſtructure; 


dut the others do not merit any parti-ilar notice. 

Here are a mccting-hc ale for the * lependents, another for 
the Methodiſts, and an elegant chapel for the Moravians; alſo 
à free- {chool, well endow ed. and a charity-ſchool for forty chil- 
dren : and its poor have ſuch an citate to prevent then from 
ſtarving, as no town or city in England enjoys; for the whole of 
Pedford- Row, and ſome ſtreets adjoining, bet: mg to the poor, 

and now produce an income of 40, ol. the - expenditure « of 
which is ſettled by act of parliament.” The fie! d on which thefe 
buildings ſtand was yearly farmed for 521. at the time it was be- 
queath icd to the poor of Bedford by fir William Harpur, Kut. 
who dicd in 1573. 

It is remarkable, that the 3 s rates run as high here, as in 
tons W here there IS IN let led proviſion; z nor are they much 
better provided for. 

Here is a great corn-market, and vaſt quantities of grain are 
brought and carried ave by large veſſels and barges to Lynn, 


where it is again {1 upped, and carried by [ca 0 Hoſland. Ihe 
ſoil hercabauts 15 excceding rich and |- rt le. «L008 3 pro 
duces great quantities of the belt wheat in Eugland, which 1s 


carried by wagzons trom hence, 28 1 Fi Nerth-part 101 
the county, rwenty miles beyond this, to the markets of Ilnchin 
aud Ulertford, and bought again there and groun nd, and carried 
in the meal * Lond m. 

Indecd the ra prod Int of this county may be Cal | + be 
heat and malt for Lond, m.; 1 re are very few manufac: Ures, 
except tho ſe of thraw 8 ats nn hone-lace. p rovikonsg of all forts 
are exceeding g plentiful, and ccals are cheaper here than in Lon- 
don. It has two weesly-markets, held on L ucklays and Satur— 
days; the arſt „f which is ON the Scuth-ide of the river, and 
the other on the 5 

Near Bediord. is 1 ace called NEWNH AM, u there was 
anciently a p ret! gi 18 LES ic {or TY nks of the 6 or of St. Aiftin ; 
but one of the pricits having Killed a butcher, all the monks 
were turned out, and others placed in their ad. When this 
foundation. was diltoived, . its annual revenues  amuunted to 


* - 
| * 2 


2801. 

. = * ba 11 by | ! 
Op paſite to Newnham. is a village called E:sTow, whore 

mere was a P: wry of Benc Ka; ne nuns, Conde bby ſuclith, 


nicce of William the Conqueror; but nt the lea reitiains of 


the b: ng are now to be ſeen. 
A! 301 * o miles No rth- Io 111 of Bc J. ort 1 IS 2 ſt Nia A bit: ( 


able vill. 28, Called CLATHAM, Where there is au tine cat be ont 
ing to the carl of Aſhburnham; and near it is Oakley, a leut 
belonging to the duke of Bedtorl, 

Further to the North-Weſt from the lall-mentioned ſcat is 
HAROLD, which Was once a conliderable town, but is now rc- 
duced to an inienifticant village. Here was formerly a NUnners 
of the order of St. Auguſtine, and it received very large beac- 
factions from ſome ot the Scottith kings, who were Carls of 


Huntingdon. Part of the church iss itil! remaining, Fre m 


which it appears to have been originally à magnihccnt Guthic 
Near Harold is a village called Oprrl, which had formerly 


a caſtle ; ; but that has been 'on Ince totally demotithed. 

AMPTHILL-iS a very ASFEEaUl! C town, pical. mniy trated between 

WO hills, and is remarkable for having a noble maniton-koute 
bel. NIH 8 10 his grace the du! & of 2 edt. rd. It Was bull: by {tr 
Tohn Cornwall, in the reion of Henry XI. but afterv: "_ came 
hy forfeiture to the crown. Quee n Catharine of Arrapon ſome- 
tine reſided in this houte after ber divorce fron Her: ry * 111. 


The hall is adorned with ac apital collection of Painting gs by tlie 


belt maſters, which were coliected! by the late marquis of Tavi- 
ſtock, while on his travels in Italy. | 
The public build: ings in this town are, a charity-fchool for 
be up thirtecen poor children; and an li ſpital for ten poor 
en, u ho have each: a ve ry comforta le allowance. It has a 
od Wwe. kly-market 611 Thurt day, and 15 diſtant rom London 
f v-ſix miles. 
Ir the :cighbourhood 'of A; uptliull, is Hoa T Inn 
here there is a fine feat belonging to the earl of Upper-Oilt1 
which was firſt built by the counteſs of Pem brcke. The houle 
55 a noble and venerable edifice, containing many fine rooms 
\ 2 


Ta tly furnithed; and the eee are 0 ont with grent 


* 


* ce and ma gnif cence. Next the entrance of the park, irom 


8 
| 


0 tl 3 bes 
Ampthill, is a lodge; ; and near it a os r r-tree, in lich it 18424 
Lis arr en ed tir P Nl! 'Þ Sidney Wrote N 5 Are adi ia; and Pomfret, 


of our m mor Pets, * verſes. * hatever truth may f 


rut 
che tr adit] Ol this IS certa Nat wooden 5 5 were {oine gars 


= p! dee, apainit it for ag e le to aſcend who vifited the tree 
1 Vencratio * of their celebrated countrymen ; but the. [i] S are 
1. 0e ot ET 


* . = . _ 
*Y ONPURN 18a {mall town, but being ſituated on 


Nori! ammon, and other Falte it has many 185 „od inns. Ihe 
Who! 50 WON belc ngs to the duke of Bedford, and that 3 la- 
15 

aal have tcunded and endowed: two chan. {.houls here, one 
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tor thirty boys, and the other for fifteen girls. In 1724 the town 


72.7 
was almoſt wholiy contumed by fire; but was afterwards rebuilt, 


and a tine market-place erected at the expence of the duke of 


Peatord 3 fo that ai preſent it makes a very handlome appear- 
Ane. 

The principal trade of the town conſiſts in the making jock ies 
wn and digaing fullers-carth, of which there are great quan- 
ties in the netghhourhood; 10 that with theſe tuo articles, and 
the We ſpent in the 1 inns, the place is in a very thriving con- 
dition. It has a week! y market on Friday, and is dutant from 
London forty-two miles. 

In the neighbourhood of this town is Wooburn-Abbey, 


the noble [cat of the tam: iy of Bedford. It was o riginally bullt 


by Hugh Bolcbec, a ag roy at baron in the rc ion of king 


when, tor monks of the Ciſtertian order, Who caine in great 
n ms into this Wagen in the twelith century. At the 
gencral diflolution of religtotis houſes, the lands and manors be- 
longing to it were given to fir John Rutlel, e of the pre- 
4 nt d uke; aud this [pacious and clepant houſe f is crected where 
content lormerly ogy. 

The houte forms a large quadrangle, with an handſome court 
in the celitre, fronung which is a large balon, pf lied withh 
Water from its Ov (pri ings. The offices for che ſervants, and 
other neceſſary purpoſes, are behind the houſe, and in che 
print ipal iront is a dome, tupported by pillars of the Tuſcan 
OI GED. 


On entering the. houſe, you are conducted to the hall, which 
[1 


— 


is, per naps, one of the nob!. 3 roonis to be met with. The 
ceiling is fi! pporte d by eight pillars, and the whole is decorated 
in the -moſt luperb manner. 

The green draw ing-room is extremely elegant: between the 
yindows are hne glaiſes, fet in the moſt cottly frames, and two 
very _— - i ot Egyprian rae I: this r 2604 are thr 


Cal 


-— 
- 


* be f 1. 97 t; the ſccend. Did a and At N and the 
third is a mo 1 4ti iel and pictu reſque lan lcaf. e. 

The grcat bee room ene eiii gelega it, and the bel is work bed 
Witt the tindit' green ilk, in Which arc repreſented various for: 
of birds and beaits. | 

The dining-rohm is very noble, and contains many grand 


pictvres; The Principal pa'utings are Alexander's battics ; op- 
polite t MU Hic In 4 4 reprely 1. tauio n ot three orte: en, executed 


in the zuckt taſte. 

151 18 . * drawings: dom are two fine port Traits by Ar 
[ oY 1274 N „ + f 17 — Ep 1 i + 
4 11 0 in ids, lie 01 k 8 lat marq1i: 15 01 Ant » and the 


other ot th e preſent $::achcls of Mar! 8 gh. The Chimnev- 
piece of s room is very elegant, and 85 pier-glaſs frame hnely 


Car weil ang plated with fl ilver. Here is alto a portrait of the late 


ULKE e 13s Ard. 

The cottec-rooin 15 extremely fine; and the biliard- room 
is decorated with che richeit tapeſtry, done from Ravhact's 
carthons. | | 

The dutchels's drefiing-room is adorned in the moſt elegant 
mann Ts and the French bed-chamber has all the cornice; vile; 
the bed ape hangings being ct the richelt lk. . 

The picture- gallery is ornamented with a great number of 
elegant ep. ris of the Rullel family ; among "Wh ich the molt 
dittinguithed are, the portraits of William, carl of Bedford; 
the countels of Someriet ; and lady Catharine: Brooke. In this 
room are four itarues, one of which is a Venus of Medicis, and 
another, Venus plucking out a thorn from her foot. 

The park, which is all walled in, is ten miles in circumfer- 
ence, and contains à great variety of hill and dale, with fine 
woods of. the riche!t oaks 1 ling through ſome of thele from 
the houtc, vou come to a al: ide of a conſiderable length, at the 
agus of which is a Chineſe temple I'rom this vou waik chron. gh 

molt delightful winding till you come at the dutcheſs's ſhrüb- 
Tag which extends over ſixteen acres of land, all laid out in 
the molt rural manner, and adorned: with {ome of the noblett 
and loftieſt oaks in the Kingdom. On the left is an ever- 
of about 200 acres of land, near the middle of which 
hand{ome Chincſe temple. 

The great arc and expense beſtowed uon this noble manſian 
and garden, does honour to every one. concerned init, and thy 
whole is fo grand aud Cogan, that it would be far from con- 
temniuble were 1tthe relidence of a monarch. 

1 D42I NG TON 18 [:{uuted on one of the highest hills in this 
county; but it is a . town, not containing an) thing remark - 
able. It was once noted for a hne houl⸗ built by ür He 5 


Cheney in the reign A queen ELliz zabeth, nd reckoned one di the 


noblcit in the coun ty. "The town has a Week! market © n 1] uct- 
dav, and is diſtant from London thirty-nine m 


l les. 
LEIGHTON=BEAUDESART, commonly. called Lt1G 


Br'z z ARD, IS allo a very 8 town, _ ac pre! ent docs not 


HIN. 


* * * * * \? 4 8 ” A I . , 
Contam any thing remarkable. It had anciently a pany of 
% 1 0 I 255 * 
8 an monks, dut not the leaſt remains "of the bullding ate 
now tobe ſcen. It has a weckly- market e 'T uct day, ud 13 


län tre in London fortv-one miles. 
* N 
car the town are the remains of a Roman cam: b. V hich in che 
time of Ke Sax NS was of great importance. 


X little to the North of Leiohton-! Buzzacd is a village called 
FHIOCKLIFFE, or yo KLEY IN THE HoLE,: where there ate 
ey erul goed inne; for at this place the road parts, Slie leading 
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to Northampton, and the other to Coventry. It is a low dirty 
place, and does not now contain a fingle building that merits 
particular notice. Here was ancientiy an hofpital, founded in 
the reign of king John, for a maſter and ſeveral brethren, and 
dedicated to St. Fon the Baptiſt ; but as no notice is taken of it 
in the Monaſticon, it was probably diſſolved long before the 
Reformation. 

DuNSTAPLE, more commonly called DUNSTABLE, diſtant 
from London 2 Prog miles, is a populous town, ſituated on 
a hill of chalk, juſt at the end of a long ridge of hills called the 
Chiltern. It is a place of great antiquity, and ſuppoſed to have 
been the Magiovinium of Antoninus, becauſe it is built where 
the two great Roman highways, Watling-Street and Icknield- 


Street, croſs each other. When the Danes infeſted this part of | 


the iſland, they laid the whole town in aſhes, and it remained 
in ruins till the reign of Henry I. when that prince cauſed it 
to be rebuilt, and placed inhabitants in it, in order to ſuppreſs 
the violence of one Dun, a notorious robber, who infeſted this 
part of the country. A tradition is extant, that the town 
received its name 'from this robber ; but this 1s certainly a 
miſtake, for it is evident that it takes it from the Saxon word 
Dun, which ſignifies a hill, and ſtaple, from its being a mart or 


ſtaple for the ſale of goods, which were annually brought here 


on an appointed day. | 

The ſame monarch who rebuilt the town, founded and en- 
dowed in it a famous priory for monks of the Benedictine order, 
and dedicated it to St. Peter. The laſt abbot of it was arch- 
biſhop Cranmer, and it was here that he pronounced the ſen- 
tence of divorce between Henry VIII. and queen Catharine. 


The followers of Wickliffe ſuffered great cruelties at this place 
in the reign of Henry V. their implacable enemy, Henry 


Chichely, archbiſhop of Canterbury, having ordered dungeons 
to be made for them, where many of thoſe perſecuted people 
were ſtarved to death. And in the reign of Henry VII. Dr. 
Smith, biſhop of Lincoln, ordered his ſervants to hang Thomas 
Chace, one of the followers of Wickliffe, without any form of 
trial: he likewiſe cauſed William Tilliworth, another of them, 
to be burnt here; and after he was bound to the ſtake, the 
biſhop, like an inhuman moniter, ordered the martyr's own 
daughter to ſet fire to the faggots. 

The pariſh-church of Dunitable is part of that which for- 
merly belonged to the convent founded by Henry I. It is, 
indeed, a noble Gothic ſtructure, being extremely large, although 
it is not above one-fourth of what it originally was. Among 
the tomb-ſtones in this church is one, from the inſcription on 


which it appears, that a woman in the town had nineteen 


children at five births, having been delivered twice of five, and 
three times of three. „ 

Dunſtable being a great thoroughfare, has ſeveral good inns; 
and it carries on two large manufactories, one of ſtraw hats, 
and the other of lace. It had formerly a royal palace, which 
was ſituated oppoſite the church, ſome remains of which, yet 
ſtanding, have been repaired, and with ſome additions converted 
into a farm-houſe, called Kingſbury. The ſoil about Dunſtable 
is entirely chalk, and being built on a hill, the people are obliged 
to dig deep wells and draw up the water by engines. It has a 
good weekly-market on Wedneſday. | 

On the top of the chalk-hills near Dunſtable, is a plain, 
which contains an area of about eight or nine acres of land, 
and called Maiden's-Bower. It is ſuppoſed by ſome to have 


been a Britiſh camp, and by others, a work thrown up by the 


Danes. The former, however, ſeems to be the moſt probable 
conjecture, as it appears to be of much greater antiquity than 
the time of the Danes; for the ditch is almoit filled up, and 
near it are ſome of thoſe funeral-monuments, called Barrows. 
The rampart is high, and the Icknield-Street runs along the 
bottom of the hill. The road along the chalk-hill was formerly 
exceeding dangerous, particularly in froſty-weather, and has 
occaſioned many fatal accidents both to men and horſes. But 
ſome years ago the gentlemen of the county entered into a ſub- 
ſcription for {loping the hill near the town, tor the benefit of the 
road, and there are conſtantly employed a certain number of 
men to keep it in proper repair. | 

LUTON is a handſome town, ſituated between two hills, and 
the inhabitants carry on a conſiderable manuſactory of ſtraw hats. 
In the centre of the town is a good market-houſe; but there 
are not any other buildings that merit particular notice. It has 
a good weekly-market on Wedneſday, and is diſtant from Lon- 
don thirty-two miles. 

In the neighbourhood of this town 1s Luton-Hoo, the ſcat of 
the earl of Bute. It is a noble and elegant building, his lord- 
ſhip having expended very conſiderable ſums of money in adding 
to it all the decorations that art could bettow. The entrance 
to it is through a lodpe, facing the town of Luton; and the 
walk up to the houſe is along a fine artificial river, which was 
formerly nothing more than a ſmall ſtream. On the right hand 
is a riſing ground, on which are beautiful plantations; and on 
the left are a great number of trees, planted ſo as to imitate 
nature, along the banks of the ſtream. In one part is an 
artificial lake, in the centre of which is a {mall ifland, from 
whence there is an extenſive and moſt delightful proſpect. 
Advancing towards the houſe, you pals through a tine row of 
ems, and on each fide are large clumps of beech, which add 


3 


nnn 


greatly to the beauty of the ſcene. In a pleaſing valley, near 
the houſe, is a monumental pillar, executed in the Puſcan 
order, and ſeen to the greateil advantage through the trees; 
and on the pedeſtal is the following inſcription : “ In memory 
of Mr. Francis Napier.” The pillar is proportioned with the 
niceſt exactneſs and the preateſt ſimplicity, having all the native 
elegance peculiar to that moſt ancient order. On the top is 
an urn, which reſts in fo eaſy a manner as to give it an air 
of elegance, and the proſpect from the pillar is extremely de- 
Iightful. The houſe is built on one of the nobleit deligns that 
can be imagined. It is richly furnithed within, and is adomed 
with a great number of capital paintings, executed by the beſt 
maſters, which were collefted by his lerdthip while on his tra- 
vels in Italy. 

To the North of Luton is a village called BaR TON, and re. 
markable for a ſpring which is ſaid to petrify wood. 

SILSOE was formerly a town of conſiderable note, but it is 
now fo decayed, that it has not even a market, nor a lingle 
building that merits particular notice. 1 

Near the town is a place called PoLLux-HiLL, where, in the 
year 1700, was difcovered a mine of gold, which being imme. 
diately ſeized for the king, according to law, it was Jet to forne 
perſons, who employed labourers and axztificers to work and 
purify it; but although they found ſome gold, and there was. 
doubtleſs, more in the place, yet it was not ſufficient to anſv;... 
the expence, and thercfore they were obliged to drop it. 

A little to the North-Eaſt of Silſoe is Wreſt, the fine ſeat of 
the ancient family of de Grey, dukes of Kent, and now, by 
marriage, belongs to the preſent earl of Hardwicke. The howle 
is excceding clegant, and among other curiolities in the garden, 
is an hermitage, in which is the follow ing inſcription, written 
by a perſon who went there on a vitit : 


ver 


« Stranger, or gueſt, whom c'er this hallow'd grove 
Shall chance relicve, where fwect contentment dwells, 
Bring here no heart that with ambition ſwells, 

With avafice pincs, or burns with lawleſs love: 
Vice-tainted ſouls will all an vain remove 

To ſylvan ſhades, and hermits peaceful cells, 

In vain will ſeek retirement's lenient ſpells, 

Or hope that bliſs which only good men prove : 
If hegy'n-born truth, and ſacred virtue's love, 
Whieèr cheer, adorn, and dignify the mind, 

Are conſtant inmates of thy honeſt breaſt; 

If, unrepining at thy neighbour's ſtore, 1 
Thou count'it as thine the good of all mankind, 
Then welcome, fhare the friendly grove of Wreſt.“ 


Near the before-mentioned ſeat is a village called CLOHIII, 
a pretty rural place, but docs not contain any thing remarkable. 
At a ſmall diſtance from this viilage is Hau nes, the ſeat of the 
earl of Granville. 5 

SHEFFORD is a ſmall, but very agreeable town, being plea- 


ſantly ſituated between two rivulets, over each of which there 


is a 50 It has not any church, only a chapel of caſe to 
the pariſh of Compton; but there are ſome good houſes in the 
town, though none that merit a particular deſcription. It has 
a week|y-market on Friday, and is dittant from London forty- 
two miles. | 

In the neighbourhood of Shefford is a village called Cnick- 
SAND, where Rolie, wife of Paganus de Beauchamp, founded 2 
priory, in the reign of Henry I. tor nuns of the Gilbertine order, 
and beſtowed many lands and privileges upon it, which were 
confirmed by charter from Edward II. This priory is ſaid to 
have been very rich, but we arc not able to learn what were its 
annual revenues at the time of the diffolution of monaſterics. 


It has, however, paſſed ſince that time into different hands; and 


for many years has been the ſeat and property of a branch of 
the Oſborne family. 

Near Shefford is anvther village called SouTHILL, where 
there 1s a fine feat belonging to lord Torrington, h 

BiGGLESWADE 15 a tulerable good town, pleaſantly ſnuated 
on the banks of the river 1vel, over which there is a good ſtone 
bridge, and lighters come up to it with coals. The town 1s in 
a very flouriſhing condition, and as 1t 15 a great thoroughfare to 
ſeveral parts of the North, there ate many good inns ſor the 
accommodation of travellers. It has a weeklv-market on "Tuc!- 
day, and is dittant from London forty-tix miles. 

PoTToOY, the laſt town we have to mention in this county, 
is very pleatantly ſituated near the borders of Cambridgethire, 
and is reckoned the moit conſiderable, next to Bedford, in the 
whole county. It is chiefly inhabited by carcaſe-butchers, who 
ſend valt quantities of veal to the London-markets. The town 
is exceeding populous, but it dess not contain any thing remark- 
able. It has a good weekly-market on Saturday, and is dittai:t 
trom London forty-nine miles, 

Adjoining to this town is the parifh of SUTTON, which was 

wen by the famous John of Gaurt, duke of Lancaltcr, do 
| mk Burgoyne, whole deſcendants {till enjoy in. "Che mote 
of the deed by which this was given, is ſo laconic aud tingsslar, 
that we ſhall preſerve a copy of it, Jr is as follows: 


. John 


Tur COUNTY or BEDFORD. . 3 


J, John of Gaunt, 

Do give and do grant 
To Roger Burgoyne, 
And the heirs of his loin; 
Sutton and Potton, 
Until the world's rotten. 


Near Sutton is a village called Saxpay, where the ancient 
Britons fortified themſelves againſt the Romans; but the Britons 
being defeated, the Romans built a fort according to their own 
method ; and this is ſuppoſed to be the Salnea of the ancients. 
In a field near this place many urns of glaſs have been dug up, 
and ſome of a reddiſh colour, like coral. They were purchaſed 
by a gentleman of Bedford, and all of them contained aſhes; 
from which circumſtance we may infer, that the Romans had 
been a conſiderable time here ; and to corroborate this ſuppo- 
ſition, many other pieces of antiquity have been dug up here, 
ſuch as vaſes and lamps, beſides a conſiderable number of 
COINS. | 

Some years ago, as a poor woman was weeding in a garden, 
ſhe found a ring, which ſhe carried to the Rev. Mr. Hooker, 
rector of the pariſh ; but he was not able to diſcover of what 
ſubſtance it was made; however, it had a ſeal, and round it 
the following inſcription : In hc ſigns vinces : that is, © In this 
ſign I will overcome.” On the ſeal was the figure of a man 
in a poſture of worſhip before a crucifix, from which 1t 1s ſup- 
poſed that it belonged to one of the Chriſtian Saxons, as image- 
worſhip was not brought into the church till a conſiderable time 
after the Romans left the iſland. The fort at this place was 
defended by the Saxons againſt the Danes; but the latter pre- 
vailed, and totally deſtroyed it. | 


The laſt village we have to mention in the neighbourhood of 


Potton, is TEMPSFORD, Where there was anciently a ſtrong 
caſtle built by the Danes, with a camp, wherein they uſed to 
reſide during the winter. Several parts of its ruins are {till 
viſible ; but ſo imperfect, that no idea can be formed of its ori- 
ginal dimenſions. 


BiOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF THE CouxTty or BEDFORD. 


MarGaRET BEavrorrT, only daughter of John, duke of 
Somerſet, and great grand-daughter of John of Gaunt, duke of 
Lancaſter, was born at Bletſhoe in this county, in the year 1441. 
She married, when very young, Edmund, earl of Richmond, 
by whom ſhe had a ſon, afterwards king of England, by the 
name of Henry VII. On the death of her firſt huſband, ſhe 
again entered into the marriage-ſtate with Henry Stafford, ſecond 
{on of Henry, duke of Buckingham; but by him ſhe had not 
any iſſue. Her ſecond huſband dying about the year 1481, the 
married a third, namely, Thomas, lord Stanley, whom ſhe allo 
ſurvived, and by whom ſhe had not any children. This diſtin- 
guiſhed lady was a great patroneſs of learning, and remarkably 
pious and charitable in her diſpoſition. She kept conſtantly in 
her houſe twelve poor perſons, and ſupplied them with all the 
neceſſaries of lite. She eſtabliſhed free-{chools and alms-houſes 
in different parts of the kingdom, and founded two perpetual 
lectures on divinity, one at Oxford, and the other at Cambridge. 
She likewiſe eftabliſhed a fund for a clergyman, who was to 
preach at leaſt ſix ſermons every year, in as many of the differ- 


ent churches in Cambridge. She alſo founded and endowed 


Chriſt's-College in that univerſity. | 

After ſpending a life in ſucceſſive acts of beneficence, ſhe 
paid the preat debt of nature on the 29th of June 1509, in the 
hrit year of the reign of her grandſon Henry VIII. She was 
buried in Weſtminiter-Abbey, where a monument was erected 


to her memory. It is of black marble, with her effigy in gilt 


copper; and the head is encircled with a coronet. 

FRANCIS OSBORN, a very ingenious and polite writer, was 
born at Chichſand-Priory, in the pariſh of Shefford, ſome time 
about the beginning of the laſt century. His parents had an 


averſion to a public education, and therefore procured a tutor 


to inſtruct him privately ; fo that he was never either at a ſchool 
or univerſity, 

In the beginning of the reign of Charles I. he repaired to 
court, in order to try his fortune, when he obtained the place of 
maſter ot the horſe to the carl of Pembroke; and when the 
civil wars broke out, he adhered to the popular party. He was 
advanced to ſeveral em loyments by the parliament; and when 
Oliver Cromwell took the government upon himſelf, Mr. 

born continued to adhere to all his meaſures. He had a fon, 
whom he placed in All-Souls-College, Oxford, and upon the 
death of the Protector, he 
cation, During his abode at Oxford, he publithed his celebrated 
book, entitled, © An Advice to a Son,” which gave great offence 
0 the Preſbyterians, they having, as they thought, found out 
lome irreligious tenets in it, and therefore propoſed to have it 
burnt, which however was not executed. He died at Oxford 
in 1659. 


Joux PourREr was born at Luton ! 
_ 1668. 
uton, taught him the firſt rudiments of learning ; after which 


he ſent * to the univerſity of Cambridge, where he finiſhed 
0. O. 


n this count in the 


went thither to ſuperintend his edu- 


His father, who was a clergyman, and rector of 


| 


his ſtudies. He entered minutely into all the branches of 
polite literature, and imbibed the ſentiments of the fineſt Greek 
and Roman claſſics, without loſing ſight of the paſtoral office, 
for which he had been deſigned by his parents. Having taken 
his degrees, and entered into holy orders, he was preſented to 
the living of Malden in Effex, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by a conſcientious diſcharge of every duty incumbent on him as 
a miniſter of the goſpel, and was a ſtrenuous aſſerter of civil and 
religious liberty. : 
In 1699 he publiſhed the firſt edition of his poems, which 
have ever ſince been juſtly admired. In 1703 he was preſented 
to a conſiderable living in this county, and came up to London 
for induction from biſhop Compton; but that prelate having 


taken ſome offence at four lines in one of his poems, called 


« The Choice,“ Mr. Pomfret was detained fo long in town, 
that he was ſeized with the ſmall-pox, of which he died, in the 
twenty-ſixth year of his age. 

The lines that gave offence to the biſhop were the fol- 
lowing : | 


And as I near approach'd the verge of life, 
Some kind relation (for I'd have no wite) 
Should take upon him all my worldly care, 
While I did tor a better ſtate prepare, 


It had been inſinuated to the biſhop, that Mr. Pomfret's 
intimation in the above lines was, that he preferred a miſtreſs 
to a wife; but nothing could be more baſe and malicious, for 
Mr. Pomfret was at that time actually married to a woman 
whom he loved with the utmoſt tenderneſs. The biſhop, how- 
ever, was at laſt convinced that he had been impoſed upon : 
but not till it was too late for poor Pomfret, who in the mean 
time fell a victim to the ravages of an epidemical diſtemper. 

Nichols Rowe, eſq. was the ſon of an eminent ſerjeant 
at law, and born in this county in the year 1673. He received 
his firſt education at a private ſchool in Highgate, from whence 
he was removed to Wincheſter, where, about the twelfth year 


| of his age, he was choſen one of the king's ſcholars. Belides 


a perfect knowledge of the Greek and Latin, he made himſelf 
maſtcr of the Hebrew language, and wrote many ingenious 
copies of verſes before he leit the ſchool. | | 
When he was about fixtcen years of age, his father, who had 
deſigned him for the ſtudy of the law, tock him from ſchool, 
and entered him a ſtudent in the Middle-lemple, where he was 
made a bencher, in order that his father might have him undet 


his own immediate direction. In this learned ſociety he made 


great progreſs, and at the uſual time was called up to the bar; 
but he did not reliſh the wrangling diſputes among the council, 
and therefore left that lucrative profeſſion for one more agree- 
able to his inclinations, namely, the ſtudy of polite literature; 
a few lines of Homer, or Virgil, appearing more delightful to 
him than all the law-books in the kingdom. He was ſtrongly 
ſolicited by his friends to practiſe at the bar, particularly by 
fir George Treby, lord chief-juſtice of the common-pleas, who 
had a great eſteem for him; but nothing could overcome his 
affection for the muſes ; and his firſt play,“ The Ambitious 
Step-Mother,” having been received with great applauſe, he 
was determined to make poetry his profeſſion: | 
Mr. Rowe had imbtbed in his youth the moſt noble ſenti- 
ments of liberty, of which he has given. a ſpecimen in his 
tragedy of Tamerlane. This was the ſecond play he wrote, 
and has fince. been uſually performed on the 4th and th of 
November, in commemoration of the Gunpowder-Treafon and 
the landing of king William. His next play, and indeed his 
maſter- piece, was his “ Fair Penitent,“ where all the cha- 
racters are ſupported with ſo much judgment, and the lan- 
guage ſo extremely elegant, that it is in as much eſteem at this 
time, as when it was firſt acted. Beſides thoſe already men- 
tioned, he wrote ſeveral other pieces for the ſtage, moſt of 
which met with great ſucceſs. His diſtinguiſhed abilities, and 
courteous behaviour, recommended him to ſeveral noble perſon- 
ages, particularly the duke of Queenſbury, who being ſecretary 
of ſtate, appointed him his under-ſecretary for public affaiis ; 
but he loſt that place when the duke reſigned the feals. Being 
out of all employment, he went one day to wait on the earl ot 
Oxford, lord-high-treafurer of England; when, amongſt other 
things, his lordthip atked him, whether he underitood Spanith ? 
He anſwered in the negative ; and his lordihip replied, that he 
would adviſe him to learn it as ſoon as potſhble. Mr. Rowe, 
imagining that the earl intended ſending him to Spain on ſome 
honourable commiſſion, replied, he would uſe his endeavouis, 
and that he did not doubt but he ſhould ſoon be able both to 
ſpeak and underſtand it. He then took his leave, and imme- 
diately retired to a farm-houſe in the country, where, with the 
aſſtitance of a few books, he ſoon made himfelf matter of the 
Spaniſh tongue. Accordingly he waited on the earl to inform 
him of his acquiſition, who aſked him if he was fure he had a 
perfect knowledge of it: Mr. Rowe anſwering in the affirmative, 
the carl burit imo the following exclamation : “ How happy 
are you, Mr. Rowe, that you can now enjoy the pleaſure of 
reading and underſtanding Don Quixote in the original!“ This 
was a ſevere ſarcaſm ; but it is ſuppoſed that, as the earl was 
at the head of the Tory party, it was done to mortify Mr. 
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TAHE NEW 182 COMPLETE 


BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


—— 


Rowe, who had made ſuch a noble ſtand tor liberty, and ridi- 
culed tyranny on the ſtage. 


On the acceſſion of George I. he was made poat-laureat, and 


one of the ſurveyors of the cuſtoms in the port of London. The 
prince of Wales alſo conferred on him the place of clerk of the 
council, and the lord-chancellor, Parker, made hnn his ſecretary 
for the preſentations the very day he received the ſeals, and 
without his aſking it. | | 

Theſe reſpeQiive offices he held till his death, which hap- 
pened on the 6th of December 1718, in the forty- fifth year of 
his age. 

He was twice married; firſt to the daughter of auditor Parſons, 
and afterwards to the daughter of one Mr. Devinith, a gentle- 
man of fortune in Devonthire. ö 
and by the ſecond (who ſurvived him) a daughter. In his per- 
ſon, Mr. Rowe was graceful and well-made, his face regular, 
and of a manly beauty. He had a quick and fruitful invention, 
a deep penetration, and a large compats of thought; with a 
ſingular dexterity and eaſe in communicating his opinions. He 
was maſter of moſt parts of polite learning, eſpecially the claſſic 
authors; underſtood perfectly the French, Italian, and Spaniſh 
languages; and had a good taſte of philolophy. Having a firm 
impreſſion of religion upon his mind, he took delight in divinity, 
and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ; in both of which he made preat ad- 
vances in the times he retired to the country. He expreſſed, 
upon all occaſions, his full perſuaſion of the truth of revealed 
religion; and being a ſincere member of the eſtabliſhed church 
himſelf, he pitied, but condemned not, thoſe who departed 
from it : he abhorred the principle of perſecuting men on account 
of religious opinions; and being ſtrict in his own, he took it 
not upon him to cenfure thoſe of another perſuaſion. His 
converſation was pleaſant, witty, and learned, without the leaſt 
tincture of aſſectation or pedantry; and his inimitable manner 
of diverting, or enlivening the company, made it impoſſible 
for any one to be out of humour with him; envy and detraction 
ſeemed to be entirely foreign to his conſtitution ; and whatever 
provocations he met with at any time, he pailed them over, 
without the leaſt thought of reſentment or revenge. 

During his laſt illneſs, he behaved with the greateſt piety and 
reſignation, becoming a Chriſtian and philoſopher, and was 
interred in Weſtminſter-Abbey, where there is a handſome mo- 
nument erected to his memory by his wife. 

Jonx BUXYAN was born at a village near Bedford in 1628. 
His father was a poor Tinker, but gave his ſon as good an 
education as his circumſtances would afford. In his youth he 
was extremely vicious, being addicted to almoſt every fort of 
wickedneſs, and in 1645 he inliſted himſelf a foldier in the army 
of the parliament. As a ſoldier he behaved with the moſt 
undaunted courage, having been in the fierceſt attacks at the 
ſiege of Leiceſter. Soon after this he married a pious young 


By the firſt lady he had a ſon, 


nn... 


woman, who took him to hear her preachers, for ſhe was an 
Anabaptiſt. Here Bunyan became remarkably ſerious, and 
having procured his diſcharge from the army, followed the 
buſineſs of a Tinker, to which he had been brought up by his 
parents, He became now more and more diſtinguiſhed for his 
piety and ſober life; and in 1653 he was baptized, and admitted 
a member of the Baptiſt congregation at Bedford. Upon the 
reſtoration of Charles II. he was apprehended, whilſt preachir. 
to his people, and confined in Bedtord-Goal near twelve years; 
during which time he procured his fubſiitence by working nets. 
whiltt his intervals were ſpent in writing his © Pilgrim's Progreſs,” 
and other religious works. He procured his enlargement when 
the act of ce took place; but through the malice of a 
country juſtice, he was again committed to priſon, where he 
remained about a year and a half. The learned Dr. Owen 
interceded for his enlargement a ſecond time, when he con- 
tinued preacher ſeveral years after to the Baprilt congregation 
at Bedtord. 

In 1688 he went on a journey as far as Reading in Berk- 
ſhire, in order to reconcile an offended father to his prodigal 
fon, which he happily effected; but having caught a fevere 
cold, it threw him into a fever, of which he dicd in the houte 
of Mr. Straddock, a grocer, on Snow-Hill, Augult the 12th, 
1688, and was buried in Bunhill-Fields, where a handſome 
monument was erected over his grave, which has been repaired 
and beautified within theſe few years. He was a tall, ſtrong- 
bodied man, but not corpulent ; and wore his hair on his upper- 
lip. He was of a rough and ſtern appearance, but in his beha- 
viour extremely mild and atfable, pious in all his actions, and 
ſcrupulouſly juit. Our readers will judge of his opinions, ac- 
cording to their various ſentiments in religious matters; for we 
ſhall not determine concerning them, as every man is to give an 
account to a Being, whole eye penetrates into the inmoſt receſſes 
of the heart. 

His works have certainly done much good, and there is not 
perhaps a treatiſe on divinity in the Englith language that has 
been oftener printed, or more read, than his Pilgrim's Progreſs, 
which diſcovers the genius of the author in every page, and is 
certainly an original in its way.. 

It muſt not be omitted, that the pious and learned Dr. 
Patrick, biſhop of Ely, attempted an imitation of it, in a work 
called“ The Paratile of the Pilgrim ;”” but failed in the exe- 
cution, for which he was ſeverely ridiculed by the witty earl of 
Rocheiter. The Pilgrim's Progrels has been trantlated into 
ſeveral European languages. | 

We beg leave here to inform our friends, ſubſcribers, and 
readers, that a new and very complete octavo edition of Mr. 
Bunyan's works, including the whole of his publications, em- 
bellithed with a moit clegant ict of copper: plates, is now pub- 


liſhed, and felling at the Aing's-4rms, No. 16, Patern:/ter-Rew. 


An ACCURATE LIST or THE FAIRS in THE Coux TY OT BEDFORD. 
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Biggleſwade . 4 july 22 Die | | Firſt Tucſday 3 i 
St. Simon and EFF nie m genen 
St. Jude -- |: | | Tueſday before | 
— -.< 8 | October 29] } 
| Aſh-Wednefd. |— | 7 | 0 0 January. | 23 ? 
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Dunſtable Auguſt 5 8 Sheſſo rd \ May << 10 Doe 
| November | — Oger 10 
| 1 14 = derer 12 f 
Elſtow ..-..---- ; November . | 25 De Sele n s September 21 6 Dine 
Tueſday before F April — 425 1 \ 
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Tueſday before : WS F 
> . p Ditto Toddington 4 Sede 4 Diuo 
Tueſday before November 2 | 
October „ N December 16 
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St. Leonards ----- ovember ... | 17 | Dnto 7 — 3 
1 3 25 Dio Wooburn...... 8 13 \ cane 
5 e SEAL ; OGober 18 September 25 | 
I With reſpe& to the Roads of Bedfordthire, they have been already pointed out in our Lifts of the Roads of Rutlandthure, 
Northamptonſhire, and Huntingdonthire; as the palling through the former from the metropolis is unavoidable, to come at the 
latter. 
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Tat NATURAL HISTORY OF THIS COUNTY. 


UCKINGHAMSHIRE is ſuppoſed to have received 

its name either from the Saxon word Becar, ſignifying 

beech-trees, of which great numbers formerly grew here ; or 

from Bucks, the woods anciently abounding with thoſe 
animals, | 

When the Romans invaded Britain, this county was inhabited 

by the people called Cattieuchlani, where king Calibelan was, 


according to the forms of government in thole times, choſen to 


command the combined army of the natives, when they marched 
to oppoſe Cæſar's landing. When Cæſar returned to Gaul, 
Caſibelan, at the head of the combined army, fell upon the 
Trinobantes, becauſe they had ſhewn great favour to Cæſar, 
Killed their king, and obliged his fon Mandubratius to take 
ſhelter in Gaul; but Cæſar returning the next year to Britain, 
with a great army, both of legions and auxiliaries, Caſibelan 
was bald in his fortreſs, fa. obliged to ſubmit to the terms 
propoſed by Cæſar; which were, to be ſubject to the Roman 
government, pay an annual tribute, and ſuffer Mandubratius to 
return to his kingdom. | | 
When the Saxons divided this nation into feven kingdoms, 
this county was part of that called Mercia, which included the 
molt fertile inland-provinces. 
The North-Eaſt part of this county lies high, and conſiſts of 
a ridge of hills, called the Chiltern, probably from Ch:/t, a Saxon 
name for chalk ; and the Northern part is diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the Vale. | 
The air of this county is extremely healthy, but 1s more cold 
on the hills than in the low grounds. The foil alſo differs 
according to the ſituation ; that on the hills being hard and 
Lony, but that in the low grounds equal to any in England. 
They have plenty of marle, ſo that they reap great crops of good 
wheat; but the county in general is noted for its paſtures, the 
3 here being both numerous and rich, even to a proverb. 
alt numbers of cattle are fed here for the London- markets, 
and the gentlemen who have eſtates, generally keep them in 
their own hands, finding the profits to be greater than when 
they let them out ; but this is a great hurt to the poor, by 
ruling the price of proviſions; and poſſibly it would be no 
diihonour to the legitlative power, were they to make an act, 
that no perſon who cultivates ground, was to rent a farm above 
100l. per annum. By this means, there would not be any ſuch 
thing as engroſling, as they would be obliged to bring the 


products of their fields to the public markets, for the lake of 


rcady money, which would cauſe ſuch a circulation, that even 


the pooreſt fort of people would be properly ſupplied, 
3 
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To keep up the fruits of the earth beyond the expiration of 
the ſeaſon, except on ſome very ſingular occaſion, may be con- 


ſidered as a high indignity offered to the bountiful God of 


nature, who ſends us all thoſe benefits as regular as the return 
of the ſeaſons, not to be kept hoarded up, but to ſatisfy tlie 
wants of his creatures. As the cultivation of the ground, and 
ſowing the corn, is in vain, without the aſſiſtance of the al- 


mighty power of God, to give it vegetation; how juſtly might 


he render all the endeavours of thoſe people abortive, who 
abuſe his goodneſs, by endeavouring, for the ſake of avarice, 
to ſtarve their fellow-creatures, who are equally cntitied to 
thoſe benefits with themſelves ! | 

Is it poflible for thoſe oppreſſors of mankind to expect, or can 
they look up to God tor a bleſling on their labour, whillt they 
are offering ſo high an affront to his goodneſs ? It is true, the 
legiſlative power might contribute much towards leſſening ſo 


great an evil; but, after all, nothing can ſo effectually remove 


it, as the free and voluntary practice of virtue, ariſing from a 
ſenſe of the Divine Goodneſs, and the many obligations we are 
under to our bountiful Creator. | | | 

There are few rivers in this county, beſides the Ouſe and 
the Colne, both of which have been already deſcribed ; and 
the inhabitants have nothing in their characters different from 


thoſe in Bedfordſhire and Hertfordſhire, already mentioned. 


Ax ACCOUNT OF CURIOUS PLANTS TO BE FOUND IN DIE. 
FERENT. PARTS OF THIS COUNTY. 


Cat-Mint. Found near Ayleſbury. 

Creeping-Tormentel. Found near Cheſham. 

major nay N Found near Weit-W ycomb. 

Crow*s-Bill. Found near High-Wycomb. 

Horſe-Mint. Found on the banks of the Colne, particularly 
Dear Colnbrook. 

Callow- Mint. Found in the fields near Beaconsfield. | 

W hite-flowered Baltard-Hellebore. Found in Bernwood- 


Foreſt. 


Purging-Flax. Found in many different parts. 
Hedge-Muſtard. Found near Buckingham. 
Wood-Betony. Found on the banks of the Ouſe. 


A DescrieTive ACCOUNT OF THE CITIES, BOROUGHS, 
CorRrORATIONS, Towns, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE- 
MARKABLE PLACES IN THis COUNTY. 


 BUCK1NGHAM, diſtant from London fifty-ſeven miles, and 
the county-town which gives name to the ſhire, is ſitugted on a 
| low, 
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TuE NEW and COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


low, marſhy ground, and ſurrounded on all ſides, except the 
North, by the river Ouſe. It is a place of great antiquity; 
and when the Danes ravaged this part of the ifland, it was 
ſtrongly fortified, and bravely defended againſt the barbarians by 
Edward the Elder. It appears, however, to have fallen to 
decay ſoon after; for it is mentioned in doomſday-book as hav- 
ing only one hide of land, and containing only twenty-ſix bur- 


geſſes. It had formerly a ſtrong caſtle, but by whom it was 


built is uncertain; nor is there the lealt veſtige of it now 
remaining. 

Buckingham has given the title of duke to ſeveral illuſtrious 
families, the laſt of whom was that great ſtateſman John 
Sheffield, whoſe ſon died a minor; and although the noble 
family of Hobart have the title of earl from this county, yet 
there has not been any duke of Buckingham ſince the year 
I . 

6 de town is divided into two parts by a high mount, on 
which the caſtle ſtood. There are three bridges over the river, 
but the houſes in general are very poor buildings. The town- 
hall, indeed, is a very handſome ſtructure, and in it are kept the 
weights and meaſures for regulating thoſe of the county. The 
county-jail was formerly kept in the caſtle; but when that 
building fell to decay, a new priſon was erected. By an act of 
parliament paſſed ſome years ago, the aſſizes for the county are 
always to be held here in ſummer, and at Ayleſbury in winter. 
There is only one church, which is a ſtately Gothic ſtructure, 
and had formerly a lofty ſpire ; but it was blown down in 1698, 
and never ſince rebuilt. | 

Soon after the reſtoration of Charles II. the town was incor- 

orated, to be governed by a mayor, recorder, and aldermen ; 
bat when the writs gus warrants were iſſued, the charter was 
delivered up to the juſtices of the King's-Bench, and never 
afterwards reſtored ; ſo that, although it is the town where the 
county-courts are held, yet it is only a borough, and is governed 
by a bailiff and twelve of the principal freemen, who elect the 
repreſentatives to ſerve in parliament. 

The principal trade of the town and county conſiſts in lace 
and paper; for the making of the latter there are many mills on 


the back of the Ouſe; and the returns for which are to the 


amount of contiderable ſums annually. 


It has a good weekly- 
market on Saturday, 


In the neighbourhood of Buckingham, is Stowe, the cele- | 


brated ſcat of carl Temple, who has lately made a new road to 
it from the town. his is one of the moſt delightful feats in 
the kingdom, or perhaps in Europe; and the variety of its beau- 
tes have been jultly celebrated by many of our poets. 

The houſe fands on the brow of a gentle hill, and in the 
front of it is a conliderable lawn open to a large piece of water. 
The entrance to the building is by a noble flight of ſteps, orna- 
mented with ſtone baluſtrades. The rooms are all ſpacious, 
richly furniſhed, and decorated with the moſt admirable paint- 
ings. But the gardens are what moſt claim our attention, being 
very extenſive, and laid out with the greateſt taſte and elegance. 
The entrance to them, on the South-lide, is by a gate, on each 
fide of which is a rude pavilion, built in the Doric order, from 
whence you have a diſtant view of the houſe, and many of the 
beauties in the gardens. | | 
The houſe is arge, and extends in one line of front goo feet; 
but great part has been pulled down, and rebuilt upon a very 
beautiful and magnificent plan. The many excellent paintings, 
the works of the moſt capital artiſts, which are placed in differ- 
ent parts of the houſe, are truly worthy the inſpection of every 
curious traveller; but the ornamented grounds are more pecu- 
liar than the houſe itſelf. They were many years the admiration 
of all that viewed them, not only for their real beauty, but the 
ſcarcity of other improvements of the ſame kind in the kingdom. 
They were ſketched at firſt quite in the old ſtyle of broad 
ſtraight gravel-walks, and avenues of trees, with regular waters; 
but many of theſe circumſtances are much changed, and the 
grounds modernifed as much as they would admit. We ſhall 
give the obſervations we made in the order we viewed this 
beautiful ſcene. 

From the temple of Bacchus there is a pleaſing view down on 
the water in the vale, the temple of Venus on its banks, with 
ſome wood behind it; but the effect would be better were it 
quite backed with the dark ſhade of a thick wood. Paſling a 
cave, or rather a root-houſe, dedicated to St. Auſtin, the walks 
lead to the pavilions at the park-gate, from which the water is 
ſeen differently winding, in a very natural taſte, at the bottom 


of ſeveral paſtures ; it is here as juſt an imitation of a real ſtream 


as can any where be ſeen. 

From quceh Carolinc's pillar the wood and water appear to 
advantage, and the portico of one of the pavilions, on the South- 
ſide of the gardens, is caught among the woods in a moſt 
agreeable manner. 

Moving down to the water, a common bench commands a 
view of a building that terminates the water, which is here large; 
but obſerve a ſmall graſs lawn ſcattered with trees, on the oppo- 
ſite banks, which breaks from the water into the wood; it is 
extremely pictureſque, and the beſt part of this view. 

Advancing to the temple of Venus, the landſcape is very fine; 


—ä— 


rotunda is beautifully placed on a point of ground, with a pro- 
jecting wood behind it; and to the left, the temple of Bacchus 
appears quite emboſomed in a thick grove. 

From the Shepherd's-Cave, the view of the rotunda is ex. 
tremely pictureſque: from hence the path winds by the water: 
but the terminations of it are ornamented with ſtatues, and the 
regularity of the caſcades are in a very different ſtyle from the 
rotunda, and at once preſents a view of the moſt cultivateg 
taſte. 

From the firſt pavilion, the view of the lake is very pleaſing: 
it gives a bend, which forms a promontory of a beautiful verdure 
ſcattered with trees, between the bodies of which you commang 
the water. Gardening ſeldom offers a more beautiful object, 
nor can it well be employed without fucceſs. "The extreme 
beauty of this part of the view will draw off your attention from 
the regular lawn that leads up to the houſe. 

From the temple of Friendſhip, the view of that of Ancient 
Virtue, in a thick wood, 1s fine; and when the wood is enough 
grown to hide the houſe, it will be yet better. 

The Palladian-Bridge is taken from that at Wilton; and the 
water here winds through natural meadows in a juſt taſte. 

From thence, as you mount the hill, the view to the left js 
extremely fine; the water winds e the valley; one of the 
pavilions on the banks is very prettily ſcattered with wood, and 
above the whole, the diſtant country terminates the ſcene. 
From the bench at the top of the hill, the view is varied ; here 
you view the Corinthian-Arch in an excellent ſituation ; a proof 
that ornamental buildings may ſometimes be nearly diſtin 
from wood, though the connection between them is 10 ſeldom 
broken without damaging the beauty of a view. 

From the front of the Gothic temple, the views are admirably 
rich; on one fide, the portico of the temple of Concord is 
beautifully ſeen in the wood: on the other, the graund has a 
varied ſlope into the valley, where the water winds in a very 
pleaſing manner; the pavilion is beautifully ſituated on its bank ; 
in front, a dark wood bounds the ſcene. | 

Paſſing lord Cobham's pillar, from whence is a view through 
a wood of the temple of Concord, you come by winding walks 
to the Banquetting-Room, from whence 1s a fine varied proſpect; 
here the Corinthian-Arch appears to advantage. | 

From hence you are conducted to the temple of Concord and 
Victory, and, in the way, paſs a moſt beautitul, hollow, wind- 
ing lawn; the brows of all the ſurrounding flopes are finely 
ſpread with wood, thick in ſome places, and in others ſcattered, 
ſo as to open for the eye to follow the bends of the lawn, which 
is every where different. The temple is excellently ſituated on 
the brow of one of the hills, and is a very fine building; it is 
an oblong, totally ſurrounded by a colonade of well-proportioned 
pillars, and the architecture is light and pleaſant. In it is a 
room forty-two fect by twenty-five, ornamented with a {ſtatue 
of Liberty, extremely well executed, though the performance 
of a {elf-taught artiſt, once a poor boy in lord Temple's ſtables. 

The 5 leads next to a ſequeſtered winding vale, finely 
ſurrounded with wood; and a {mall water takes its courſe 
through it, broken by woody iflands, and a various obſcured 
ſhore. At the head is a grotto of ſhells, &c. which look down 
on the water in a plealing manner, and mult be particularly 
beautiful when the woods and water are illuminated, which 
they are when lord Temple ſups in it. Here is a ſtatue of 
Venus riſing from the bath; a pleaſing figure, and the attitudes 
naturally — thongh not well-imagined for exhibiting the 
perſon to advantage. | | 

The grove, on which the grotto looks, leads you to that part 
of the garden called the Elyſian-Fields, which are beautiful 
waves of cloſe-ſhaven graſs, breaking among woods, and ſcat- 
tercd with ſingle trees; bounded on one fide by thick groves, 
and ſhelving on the other down to the water, which winds in 2 
very happy manner, and commanding from ſeveral ſpots various 
landſcapes of the diſtant parts of the garden. From the temple 


| of Ancient Virtue you look down on a very beautiful winding 


hollow lawn, ſcattered with ſingle trees in the happieſt manner, 
between the trunks of which the water breaks to the eye in 2 
ſtyle admirably pictureſque, Near to this temple, in a thicket, 
is the well-known fatire, the temple of Modern Virtue in 
ruins. | | | 
The ground continues extremely various and beautiful, til 
you come to the princeſs Amelia's-Arch, from which you at 
once break upon a ſcene truly enchanting, being more like a 
rich pictureſque compoſition, than the effect of an artful manage- 
ment of ground and buildings. The lawn from the arch falls 
in various waves to the water, at the bottom of the vale ; it is 
ſcattered with trees, whoſe ſpreading tops unite, and leave the 
eye an irregular command among their ſtems of a double wave 
of the lake. The ſmooth green of the lawn, obſcured in ſome 
places by the ſhade of the trees, in others, illumined by the fun, 
forms an object as beautiful as can be imagined; nor can any 
thing be more pictureſque than the water appearing through the 
fore-ground of the ſcene, thus canopied with trees. A break 
in the grove preſents a complete picture above theſe beautiful 
varieties of wood and water: the Palladian-Bridge is backed by 


ng a riſing ground ſcattered with wood, and at the top of that 3 
the water fills the valley (though rather too regular in the bend) || caſtle. The objects of the whole ſcene, though various, and 


and the oppolite hill is well ſpread with thick wood. The I ſome diſtant, are moſt happily united to form a complete view, 
4 equally 
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equally magnificent and pleaſant: the arch is a light and well- 
deſigned building. 

pon the whole, theſe gardens have much to pleaſe the 
ſpectator: the new parts have a very happy variety of ground; 
much of the wood is full-grown and fine; conſequently the 
ſhade, where wanted, is quite dark and gloomy, to a beautiful 
degree. The water, though not perfect y cured of its 0 
iffaeſs, winds at the bottom of fine falling vallics, and its 
ſhores are well ſpread with wood; an advantage ſo great, that 
an inſtance is not to be produced of a lake or river that is beau- 
tiful without an intimate connection with wood. The buildings 
are more numerous than in any grounds we know, and moſt of 
them are in good taſte. 

Such are the beauties and ornaments of this delightful ſpot, 
which the ſpectator, whoſe mind is capable of being moved 
either with grace or majeſty, cannot quit without reluctance : 
a'place ſo completely calculated to inform the judgment and 
indulge the fancy; where art appears without affectation, and 
nature without extravagance. | 

Leaving Stowe, and proceeding to the North-Eaſt, we come 
to STONEY-STRATFORD, a large, populous town, ſituated on 
the back of the Quſe, near the Roman highway called Watling- 


Street. It is ſuppoſed to have taken its name from the ſtony 


ſtreet which runs through it, and the ford where travellers uſed 
formerly to paſs the river. The houſes are chiefly built of a 
particular ſtone dug from a quarry in the neighbourhood, and 
for the moſt part have a very handſome appearance. There are 
likewiſe many good inns, the town being ſituated on the high 
road to Cheſter ; and there is a ſtone bridge over the Ouſe of 
conſiderable antiquity. Here are two pariſh-churches, but 
neither of them contains any thing remarkable: there are 
likewiſe two chapels and a charity-ſchool. Here was formerly 
one of the croſſes which Edward I. erected to the —_— of 
queen Eleanor, but it has long ſince been totally demoliſhed. 
The principal trade of the town conſiſts in bone-lace, the 
making of which employs the greater part of the inhabitants. 
It has a weekly-market on Friday, and is diſtant from London 
fiſty-two miles. 

FENNY-STRATFORD is a very ancient town, and ſuppoſed to 
have received its name from being originally built among fens, 


near a ſtraight or narrow ford. It is at preſent a very agreeable, 


thriving place, and contains many good buildings, but there 
are not any that merit particular notice. It has a weekly- 
market on Monday, and is diſtant from London forty- five miles. 


In the neighbourhood of this place is a pleaſant village called 


SNETSHALL, where a convent was founded for Auguſtine 
monks in the reign of Edward III. Some remains of this 
ancient ſtruQure are ſtill to be ſeen, particularly part of the 
tower of the church, in which were four bells; but they were 
removed to the parith-church of Bradwell. 
NEweoRT-PAGNELL is a very populous town, and much 
reſorted to on account of the trade in bone-lace, of which it 
may be called the ſtaple-town in the county. It is ſeated on 
the river Ouſe, over which there are two bridges. The houſes 
are in general good, and the ſtreets well-paved. It has an old 
church and two meeting-houſes, but no buildings that merit 
a particular deſcription. Here was formerly a caſtle belonging 
to the noble family of Dudleys; and there were ſeveral hoſpitals, 


which were all diffolved. One of them, however, was refounded | 


by queen Anne, conſort of James II. for the reception and 
maintenance of ſix aged perſons, who are not admitted till fifty 
years of age: it is ſtill called the Queen's-Hoſpital. Though 
this town is one of the largeſt in the county, yet it is not incor- 
Porated, nor has it even the privilege of a borough. The 
weekly-market is on Saturday, and the town is ant from 
London fifty-two miles. | 

OULNEY is a ſmall, but neat town, ſituated on the Northern 
extremity of the county. Its principal trade conſiſts in lace, and 


the only remarkable ste Jn it is the church, which is par- 


ticularly noted on account of its ſpire, there being but one other 
lo lofty in the county. The town has a weekly-market on 
Monday, and is diſtant from London fiſty-eight miles. 

Near this toven is a pleaſant village called La vEN DEN, where 
there are the ruins of a ſmall convent founded in the reign of 
Henry II. 2 

WixsLow is a ſmall town, ſurrounded with woods and 
thickets, which are of great advantage to the inhabitants, on 
account of the ſcarcity of coals; but the town does not contain 
any thing remarkable : it has a weekly-market on Thurſday, 
and 1s diſtant frora London fifty miles. In the neighbourhood 
of this place was the ancient abbey of Nutley, founded in the 
reign of Henry IT. Some of its ruins are Kill left, and near 


them are the remains of a cattle built by Hugh de Bolcbec, 
much about the ſame time with the abbey. Four miles Eaſt is 
TUKELY, a large pariſh, and remarkable for its church, which 
was probably built before the Conqueſt. It conſiſts of a paral- 
elogram of four ſquares, two of which are allotted for the 
church, and another is covered by the ſteeple, which ſtands 
etween it and the choir; the windows are ſmall, with femi- 
circular arches ; and at the Eaſt-end are three arches, the centre 
of which is the entrance to the church. 
IviNGHo is a ſmall town ſituated in a 
on the borders of Hertfordthire. 
O. 20. 


corner of the county, 
It was anciently a place of 


ä 


great repute, but it is now ſo reduced as to be little better than 


a village; nor does it contain a ſingle building that can attract 
the notice of a ſtranger : it has a weekly-market on Friday, 
and is diſtant from London thirty-two miles. About four miles 
from hence is the pleaſant village of AsH4Br1DGE, moſt delight- 
fully ſituated, where the duke of Bridgewater has a fine houſe 
and gardens, with parks well ſtored with all ſorts of game. 
In the reign of Richard ITI. there was a religious houſe founded 
here by Richard his brother, king of the * which in 
time became very conſiderable, as no place in England could 
afford a finer proſpect; nor was any other ſituation, at that 
time, eſteemed equally pure and healthy. At preſent great 
numbers of cattle are fed in the neighbourhood of this village, 
particularly ſheep, whoſe fleeces are reckoned ſuperior to any 
other in England. 

AYLESBURY 1s a very handſome town, and the beſt, both 
with reſpeQ to buildings and trade, in the whole county. It 
appears from doomſday-book to have been a place of great 
ſtrength during the time of the Saxons, and is there called a 
royal manor. William the Conqueror gave it to one of his 
favourites, to be held by che following tenure: that when the 
king and his family came that way, litter ſhould be procured 
for the beds and chambers of the royal family, for clean ſtraw 
was not uſed for that purpoſe till many years after. The lord 
was alſo to procure them three eels in winter, and three green 
geeſe in ſummer, with all kinds of herbs. SY 

The town 1s fituated on an eminence, on a branch of the 
river Tame. [t conſiſts of ſeveral large and ſpacious ſtreets, 
and the buildings in general are exceeding handſome. In the 
centre of a large ſquare is the town-hall, and beneath it the 
priſon ; the winter- aſſizes for the county being held here, and 
the ſummer-aſlizes at Buckingham. The church is an old 
Gothic ſtructure, but does not contain any thing remarkable. 
In the times of Popery there were ſeveral religious houſes here, 
but they have all been long ſince totally demoliſhed. 

Ayleſbury ſends two members to parliament, who are choſen 
by all the inhabitants paying ſcot and lot, and the conſtable is 
the returning-officer. It has a good weekly-market on Satur- 
day, and 1s kant from London forty miles. 85 

The vale of Ayleſbury is a large tract of land, and produces 
the moſt excellent paſture. It lies fo very low, that formerly 
the roads, in winter, were almoſt 3 ; but one Baldwin, 
a native of the place, and afterwards chief. juſtice of England 


in the reign of Henry VIII. raiſed, at his own expence, a 
cauſeway three miles in length, which has been ever ſince kept 


in proper repair. 


WENDOVER is a town of great antiquity, but at preſent in a 


| very poor mean condition, though it ſends two members to 


parliament. The only public building in it is a charity-ſchool, 
founded by one Mr. Hill, for twenty boys : who alſo ſettled a 


| ſalary of 20l. on the maſter. The town has a weekly-market 
on Thuriday, and is diſtant from London thirty-five miles. 


CHESHAM is a ſmall, but neat town, ſituated at the ex- 
tremity of the county, on the borders of Hertfordſhire. It has 
an excellent free-ſchool, well-endowed, and near the church is 
the ſeat of —— Shottowe, eſq. colonet of the Buckinghamſhire 


militia, The town has a weekly-market on Wedneſday, and 
is diſtant from London twenty-nine miles. 


AGMONDESHAM, or AMERSHAM, is a town of great anti- 


quity, and has ſent repreſentatives to parliament ever ſince the 
original ſummons. It is pleaſantly ſituated in a valley between 
two woody hills ncar the Colne, and conſiſts of two {treets, 
one long and the other ſhort, croſſing each other at right angles 
in the centre. The church is an handſome Gothic ſtructure, 
and the belt rectory in the county. The houſes in general are 
good buildings, and the town-hall is exceeding handſome: it is 
built on ſtrong pillars, with a dome, in which is a clock and 
bell. Here 1s likewiſe an excellent free-ſchool, founded by 
queen Elizabeth. The town has a good weekly-market on 
Tueſday, and is diſtant from London twenty-ſix miles. 

The molt remarkable villages near this town are, Miss Ex- 
DEN, where there was formerly a priory of black canons ; and 
GREAT and LiTTLE HAMPDEN, the ſeat and eſtate of one of 
the oldeſt families in this county, ſeveral of the Hampdens hav- 
ing been ſheriffs and knights of the ſhire in the reigns of 
Henry III. and Edward I. Ld oe are {aid to have been 
ſettled here before the Conqueſt, and were poſſeſſed of a con- 
ſiderable eſtate in the county, which by the will of the late 
poſſeſſor devolved on the Hon. Robert Hampden-Trevor, now 
lord Trevor, who, by act of parliament, aſſumed the name and 
arms of Hampden. | 

R1isSBOROUGH is a {mall town, pleaſantly ſituated on an emi- 
nence. It was once of preat repute, but is now a very mean 
place, not containing a ſingle building that merits particular 
notice. It has a weekly-market on Nuri, and is diſtant 
from London thirty-ſeven miles. 

In the neighbourhood of Riſborough are two places of great 
antiquity, the one called ELLEBOURGH, and the other KyM- 
BELL. At the former of theſe, on a circular round, near the 
church, is an ancient fortification, called Bellinus's-Caitle, ſup- 
poſed to have been anciently the reſidence of king Belinus ; 
and to the North of this place there is an eminence, which 
till retains the name of Bellineſbury-Hill. Kymbell is luppoſed 
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The gardens, which extend from the college down almoſt to 
the bank of the Thames, are well planted and kept. 

The college was amply endowed by the royal founder; but 
his depoſer and ſucceſſor, king Edward IV. took ſeveral manor: 
from Eton-College, and beſtowed them on their neighbours at 
Windſor ; and had intended to have taken from them ſtill more, 
had not the celebrated Jane Shore, one of his miſtreſſes, ſolicited 
in their behalf. The preſent revenue of the college is about 5000]. 
per annum, and maintains a provoſt, a vice- provoſt, ſix other 
tellows, and feventy ſcholars on the foundation, beſides a ful} 
choir for the chapel, with neceſſary officers and ſervants. The. 
ſchool (which ſtands foremoſt for claſſical learning in Britain) is 
divided into the upper and lower, and each into three claſſes ; 
each ſchool has one maſter and four aſſiſtants or uſhers. None 
are received into the upper ſchool, till they can make Latin 
verſes, and have a tolerable knowledge of the Greek. In the 
lower ſchool the children are received very young, and initiated 
into all ſchool-learning. Beſides the ſeventy ſcholars upon the 
foundation, there are always abundance of children, generally 
ſpeaking, of the beſt families, and of perſons of diſtinction, 
who are boarded in the houſes of the townſmen. 

The number of ſcholars inſtructed here has been from five 
to ſix hundred ; but of late years it has very much decreaſed. 

The election of ſcholars for the univerlity, out of this ſchool, 
is made annually, on the firſt Tueſday in Auguſt : in order to 


to derive its name from Cunobeline, one of the Britiſh kings ; 
the name, in ſome ancient records, being written Cunobel. | 
Near this place are many trenches and fortifications, which 
confirm the opinion that this county was the ſcene of action 
when the Britons oppoſed the Romans in their ſecond expedition 
under Aulus Plautius. Near this village is a place called Prince's- 
Riſborough, where, on the ſummit of a hill, are the traces of a 
Roman camp; and at the foot of the hill was found, fome years 
apo, a coin of the emperor Veſpaſian. Alſo, another diſtinguiſh- 
ed piece of antiquitity at a viiiage called Whitcleaf, is to be 
feen, where there is a {tcep chalky hill, on one ſide of which 
is the figure of a croſs, made by trenches cut in the chalk, and 
now called Whitcleat-Croſs. The perpendicular line of the 
croſs is about 100 feet in length, two in depth, and about fifty in 
breadth at the bottom; but decreaſes gradually upwards, till it 
fearcely excceds twenty at the top. The tranſverſe line is about 
feventy fect in length, and twelve in breadth, and the trench 
cut into the chalk is between two and three feet deep. The 
whole is ſupported on a triangular baſe, intended to repreſent a 
flight of ſteps gradually decreaſing, on which it was uſual, in 
the Saxon times, to erect crofſes in the public ways; ſuch 
croſſes and ſteps being alſo repreſented on ſome of the coins of 
the Northern nations, and in the charters granted, in the early 
ages of Chriſtianity, by our Saxon anceltors. This crols is ſup- 
poſed to be a trophy of the Saxons; but when, or on what 
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particular occation it was formed, is not with certainty known. 

Hicn-Wiccoms, or WYCOMB, is a very handſome town, 
pleaſantly ſituated between two agreeable hills. It conſiſts of 
one long {treet, with ſeveral ſmaller ones branching out of it, 
and the Rooks in general are well built. This town is ſuppoſed 
to have been a Roman {tation ; for in the year 1724, a Roman 
pavement was difcovered by ſome workmen who were dig- 
ging in a neighbouring meadow. It was about nine feet 
ſquare, and conſiſted of ſtones of various colours, wrought with 
exquiſite art; but the largeſt was not broader than the ſquare 
of a die. | 5 | 

Before the Reformation here were ſeveral religious foundations; 
but queen Elizabeth ordered the rents to be applied towards 
founding two alms-hovſcs for poor aged people, and a free gram- 
mar- ſchool for the education of the poor children of the town; 
all of which are ſtill ſupported. The pariſh-church is a large 
and ſpacious ſtructure, with a handſome ſteeple ; but it docs not 
contain any thing remarkable. 


it, three perſons are deputed from King's-College in Cam- 
bridge, viz. the provoſt of that college, one ſenior, and one 
junior-poſer, fellows of the ſame, who, w_ Joined by the 
provoſt, vice- provoſt, and head-maſter of Eton-College, call be- 
fore them the ſcholars of the upper claſs; and examining them 
in the ſeveral parts of their learning, chooſe out twelve, fach as 
they think beſt qualified, and enter them in a liſt for the uni- 
verſity. "Theſe youths are not immediately removed from the 
ſchool, but wait till vacancies fall in King's-College ; and, as 
ſuch happen, they are then taken as they ſtand in ſeniority in the 
roll of election. 

When a ſcholar from Eton comes to King's-College, he is 
received upon the foundation, and purſues his ſtudies there for 


three years: after which, he becomes a fellow, unleſs he has for- 


teited his right by miſbchaviour, marriage, or eccletialtical pre- 
ferment, according to the terms of the ſtatutes. The apart- 
ments of the provoſts and fellows are very handſome and com- 
modious, and each have ſeparate gardens. | 
Ero is a town pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the Thames, 
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This town has ſeveral good inns for the accommodation of | 
travellers, being fituated on the high-road from London to 
Oxtord. The government is veſted in a mayor, recorder, twelve 
aldermer, a town-clerk, and other proper ofhcers. It has a 
good weekly-market on Friday, and is diſtant from London 


and ſeparated from Windſor only by a bridge, which divides 
this county from Berkſhire. Beſides the college, there are 
many good buildings, and the town for its ſize is very populous. 
It has a weckly-market on Saturday, and is diſtant irom London 
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thirty miles. 

On the top of a hill, in the neighbourhood, lord Deſpencer 
has built a ncat church for the uſe of the inhabitants, which was 
conſecrated in the year 1763; and both he and the carl of 
Shelburne have ſcats therein. 


twenty-one miles. 

A neat chapel, for the uſe of the pariſhioners, has lately been 
built in Eton; it was built at the fole expence of the Rev. 
Mr. Hetherington, a gentleman ſome time fellow of the 
college, whoſe good deeds alſo lately extended to the unfortunate 


"= 


and indigent, by the great and beneficial aid and ſupport of the 
blind : a charity ſingular, and well eſtabliſhed by the generous 
benefactor in his life-time, and of which he has appointed a 
ſucceſſion of truſtees for its future regulation and ſecurity. | 
To the North-Eaſt of Eton is a village called Tartow, 
pleaſantly ſituated on the declivity of a hill, near the river 
Thames. The proſpect from this village is very extenſive, and 
commands a fine view of Windſor-Caſtle. Some few years ago 
an ancient cave was diſcovered here, formed entirely of chalk, 


BEACOXSFIELD is a ſmall town, but pleaſantly ſituated : it 
contains {ome handſome houſes, and ſeveral good inns ; though 
not a {ſingle building that merits particular notice. It has a 
weekly- market on I hurſday, and is diſtant from London twenty- 
four miles. | | 

Near Bcaconsfield is a ſmall village called WoBURN, where 
the late duke of Wharton built a tine ſeat ; but it has ſince 
fallen into other hands. This village muſt have been very 
conſiderable in former times, as it has (till a weekly-market on 
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Friday. 

GREAT-MaRLOw is a conſiderable town, ſituated under the 
Chiltern-Hills on the banks of the Thames, over which it has a 
bridge. The houſes in general are very neat, and it has a hand- 
ſome church, with a ſpacious town-hall. Here is likewiſe a 
charity-ſchool for twenty boys, who are clothed and educated ; 
after which they are put out to trades, at the expence of the 
charity. Great quantities of malt are ſent from this town to 
London; and a con{iderable trade is likewiſe carried on in lace 
and paper. It has a good weekly-market on Saturday, and is 
diſtant from London thirty-one miles. 

Paſling over a fine road, through a moſt pleaſant country, for 


four miles, and by the two famous inns at Salt-Hill, we left the 


road on the right, and arrived at Eton-College. This college 
was founded by king Henry VI. A. D. 1442; a prince muni- 
ficent in noble foundations for the encouragement of learning, as 
this college of Eton, and King's-College, Cambridge, bear 
ample teſtimony. | 

The building of Eton, except the great ſchool-room, is an- 
cient ; the chapel Gothic : but the whole has been repaired, at 
a great expence, out of the college-{tock, within theſe few 
vears, and a handſome library built. 


In the great court, a copper ſtatue is erected to the honour of | 


the royal founder, by Dr. Godolphin, late dean of St. Paul's, 
and provolt of this college; and the library has received ſeveral 
conſiderable benefactions, particularly, not many years ago, the 
fine collection of Richard TI opham, eſq. formerly keeper of the 
records in the Tower. Before that, a collection of books, valued 
at 20. was left to it by Dr. Waddington, biſhop of Chicheſter. 
Dr. Godolphin aforeſaid, the Rev. Mr. Reynolds, and Nicholas 
Man, eſq. were alfo benefactors to this library. 


and ſuppoſed to have been ſome private receſs belonging to the 
ancient Britons. . | = 1 
Near Taplow is another very pleaſant village, called CL1E FD EN. 
It was the favourite reſidence of the great duke of Buckingham 
in the laſt century; and here the late prince of Wales, father of 
his preſent majeſty, with his family, uſed to reſide during the 
ſummer. | 
CoOLNEBROOK, the laſt town we have to mention in this 
county, received its name from its ſituation on the river Colne, 
which divides this county from Middleſex. The road to Bath 


and other parts being through this town, it has ſeveral good inns, 


and the river, which divides itſelf into four ſtreams, has as many 
ſtone bridges; but neither theſe, nor any other buildings in the 
town, deſerve particular notice. It has a weekly-market on 
Wedneſday, and is diſtant from London ſeventeen miles. 

Near Colnebrook is a neat village called DIT TOx, where was 
formerly a feat belonging to the dukes of Montague; but it is 
now the pronerty of a private 22 

In the ſame neighbourhood is another ſmall village called 
Darchgr. This place was famous in ancient times for horſe- 
races being kept near it, and we find it mentioned by Shakefpear 
in his comedy of the Merry Wives of Windſor. The old bridge 
over the Thames here was built in the reign of queen Anne, at 
her majeſty's ſole expence ; but having greatly fallen to decay, 
it was lately pulled down, and a new one erected, 


BiO0GRAPHICAL HISTORY OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. , 


WIILIAud OUGHTRED, a celebrated mathematician, was 
born at Eton, in this county, 1573, and educated at that roya! 


foundation, from whence he was elected to King's-College, 
| 4 Cambridge, 
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5 according to the rules of the ſociety. He devoted 
Connery [whole of Bis time to the ſtudy of the mathcmatics, 
as appears from the many works he has left us on that ſubject ; 
and that he might not be interrupted, he entered into holy orders, 
and obtained the living of Aldbury, near Guildford. : 

We are left utterly in the dark concerning his private life, only 
that he lived to a great age, and when he heard that Charles IT. 
was reſtored to the ſeat of regal dignity, it affected him ſo much, 
that he died of joy for ſo happy an event. : 

RicHarRD MONTAGUE, D. D. was born in this county 
in 1578, and inſtructed in grammar-learning at Eton-School, 
from whence he was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies, according to the 
rules of that foundation, in King's-College, Cambridge, where 
he took his degrees, and entered into holy orders. He obtained 
ſeveral conſiderable livings, and when the controverſy began to 
be agitated in England, concerning the reſolutions of the Synod 
of Dort, doctor Montague became a ſtrong ſtickler for the 
Arminians, which endeared him to Dr. Laud, the favourite of 
Charles I. who promoted him firlt to the biſhopric of Chicheſter, 
and afterwards to that of Norwich. He did not, however, eſcape 
cenſure, and there is good reaſon to believe, that he was one of 
thoſe mean time-ſerving wretches, who are always ready to ſell 
the liberties of their country, for the ſake of a temporary grati- 
fication. Several objections were made againſt his private cha- 
rater, previous to his ordination, but his connections with thoſe 
in power, ſcreened him from proſecution, although the Houſe of 
Commons proceeded againſt him, in a ſummary manner, on ac- 
count of ſome dangerous poſitions in one of his books, wherein 
he had endeavoured to eſtabliſh the regal dignity above the law of 
the land, and make the king more abſolute than is conſiſtent 
with the nature of the conſtitution. There is not the leaſt doubt, 
if we believe Mr. Ruſhworth, but that Montague was a ſtrong 
ſtickler for the ceremonies and arbitary power, and had a conſider- 
able hand in thoſe unhappy tranſactions that occaſioned the civil 
wars, and overthrew the conſtitution both in church and ſtate. 

We are alſo told that he would certainly have ſuffered a very 


_ ſevere puniſhment, for ſetting up images and other 1elics of 


Popery in the cathedral of Norwich, had he not been removed 
by death. 


'FrRaxcis ATTERBURY, an eminent divine, was born at 


Newport-Pagnell, in this county, in the year 1662. He was 
firit educated at Weſtminſter-School, from whence he was choſen 
2 ſtudent of Chriſt's-Church, Oxford. | 


While he was at the univerſity he made great progreſs in the 


ſtudy of literature, and tranſlated into Latin the cclebrated poem 
of Dryden's, called Abſalom and Ahithophel, which gained him 


great reputation. He alſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a contro- 


Lerſial writer, by entering the liits againſt the Papiſts, in de- 
{-nce of the character of Luther, and others of the reformers. 


He remained in the univerſity till he had taken his laſt degrees; | 
and on the death of his father, Which happened in 1693, he was 


{o earneſt to ſucceed to the ſame living, that he told the earl of 


Nottingham, who was the patron, that if he would beſtow it on | 
him, he would never look for any higher preferment. 


"Che earl, 
however, rejected his ſuit, having promiſed it to Dr. Wotton. 
This occaſioned a difference between the two clergymen, which 
continued during their lives. | 

In confequence of this diſappointment, Dr. Atterbury came 
to London, where his fine appearance, and clegant manner of 
preaching, foon procured him many admirers, and he was ap- 
pointed one of the chaplains in ordinary, and obtained ſeveral 
valuable benefices. He alſo became diſtinguiſhed for his adhe- 
rence to the high-church notions, and having a lecture at St. 
Bride's, preached a ſermon before the lord-mayor, on theſe 
words of St. Paul, “Charity ſhall cover a multitude of fins ;” 
but he utterly miſtook the meaning of the apoſtle, for which he 
was ſeverely chaſtiſed by the learned Dr. Hoadly, late biſhop of 
Wincheſter. 

During the whole reign of queen Anne he was in high favour 
with that princeſs, as well as all the Tory party, and after having 
obtained a variety of preferments, he was appointed to ſucceed 
Dr. Sprat, as bithop of Rocheſter and dean of Weſtminſter. 
Had the queen lived, he would have been promoted to the arch- 
bilhopric of Canterbury, but the arrival of George I. diſcon- 
certed all his ambitious hopes; and when he attended at the coro- 
nation of that prince, as dean of Weltminſter, he preſented the 
regalia, which the king refuſed to accept from him, treating him 
at the ſame time with particular marks of diſdain. 

This fo incenſed Atterbury, that he oppoſed every bill brought 
into the Upper-Houſe by the miniſtry, and even proceeded ſo far 
means ona the curate of Graveſend, becauſe he had ſuffered 
= * _ of a Dutch regiment to preach one Sunday morning 
ennie the church. This conduct of the biſhop's at laſt 

Irried him into ſuch extravagancies, as brought about both the 
un of himſelf and his family. Y 
which 723 ae engaged in a plot to overturn the government, for 
3 roman TOO was 32 and quartered; but the king 
Wer b. warm Mop, as a Any and a ſcholar, ſhould be 
fe — in a r mi g = humane manner. For this 
"Wo, mod a — ommitte rag on er, and a bill brought into 
to iuſlic Age wares hic paſſec without much oppoſition, 

pains and penalties upon him ; but when it was 


* 


| 


| wards of twenty years. 
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brought to the Upper-Houſe, it met with great oppolition, and 


was at laſt carried only by a ſmall majority. 


By this act he was for ever baniſhed from England, and no 
perſon allowed to correſpond with him, unleſs they had an order 
from the ſecretary of ſtate, except his daughter and ſon-in-law. 
He retired to France, where he lived moſtly at Montpelier, till 
1731, when he died: his body was brought over to England, 
and interred in Weſtminſter-Abbey. 

He was certainly a moſt excellent preacher, and his ſermons 
are ſtill juſtly admired. | ; 

RicHarD Cox, a learned divine, was born at Whaddon, 2 
ſmall village in this county, in the year 1499. He received his 
education at Eton-School, from whence he was removed to 
Cambridge, and in 1519 became a fellow of King's-College in 
that univerſity. His eminence here procured him the honour of 
being one of thoſe ſcholars pitched upon by cardinal Wolſey, to 
fill up his own foundation at Oxford. In the latter univerſity 
he was looked upon as one of the greateſt ſcholars of his time, 
and his poetical compoſitions were held in the higheſt eſteem. 
His attachment, however, to the opinions of Luther, who at 
that time began the Reformation, procured him the diſpleaſure 
of the ruling powers, and he was thereupon committed to priſon : 
but he was ſoon releaſed from his confinement through the in- 
tereſt of archbiſhop Cranmer, who alſo promoted him to a very 
valuable living. This emolument he enjoyed till the acceſſion of 
queen Mary, when Gardiner and Bonner were determined that 
he ſhould be burnt ; but Cox, who had notice of their deſign 
againſt him, eſcaped abroad, and retired to Straſburgh in Ger- 
many. T 

— oi his reſidence here, Mr. Knox, and many other 
divines, who had been driven from Scotland on account of their 
religion, came to the ſame place, and they having an averſion to 
the rites and ceremonies of the church of England, a violent 
diſpute aroſe between them and the Engliſh exiles, which occa- 
ſioned ſo much confuſion, that the magiſtrates were obliged to 
interpoſe. This was a very imprudent action, eſpecially when 
we conſider that both parties were exiles from their native coun- 
try, both were ſuffering for their attachment to the ſame 
cauſe, and their difference conſiſted in nothing more than a 
few ceremonies, no way connected with the eſſentials of re- 
ligion. 155 1 

On the death of queen Mary he returned to England, and was 
one of thoſe divines appointed to reviſe the liturgy, He was 
ſoon after made biſhop of Ely, which promotion he enjoyed up- 

His enemies at court often endeavoure 
to injure him with the queen, and he as often deſired to reſign his 
bithopric ; ſo that at length the forms of reſignation were ac- 


would accept of his dignitics, he enjoyed them till his death, 
which happened on the 22d of July 1581, in the eighty-ſecond 
year of his age. | | 

WaLTtrR HADDON, doctor of laws, and an eminent ſcholar 
of his time, was born in this county in the year 1516. He wag 


educated at Eton-School, and from thence elected to King's- 


College in Cambridge, where he chiefly diſtinguiſhed himſelt by 
writing the pureſt Latin, which he had acquired from a con- 
ſtant peruſal of the beſt authors that had flouriſhed in the Au- 
guſtine age. He alſo ſtudied the civil law, of which he became 
a doctor, and read lectures thereon. In 1550 he was made 
profeſſor in this ſcience, and of rhetoric, as alſo orator of the 
univerſity of Cambridge. 


to the Tower, in the reign of Edward VI. he was appointed to 
ſucceed him in the maiterſhip of Trinity-Hall. He, however, 
was ſoon after choſen preſident of Magdalen-College, Oxtord, 
which he enjoyed till the perſecution began in the reign of queen 
Mary, when he left his place, and retired to a private houſe, 
where he lived till the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth, who made 
him maſter of requeſts, a place of great profit in thoſe times. 
He was alſo appointed one of the commiſſioners to viſit the uni- 
verſities, and behaved, on that memorable occaſion, in ſuch a 
manner as will ever do honour to his memory. | 

He was one of the greateſt civilians of his time, and the 
queen appointed him as her commiſſioner to the congreſs at 
Bruges, when a treaty of commerce was Carried on between 
England and the Netherlands. He lived as a great ornament to 
the civil law till 1571, when he died, and was buried in Chriſt 
Church, London. 

GEORGE Bark, M. D. was born at a ſmall village in this 
county, 1608, and educated in W incheſter-School, from whence 
he was ſent to finith his ſtudies in New-College, Oxford, where, 
as ſoon as he had taken his degree of maſter of arts, he entered 
his name on the phyſic line, and proceeded doctor in that 
faculty. 

During the time of the Uſurpation, he practiſed chiefiy at 
Oxford, but was afterwards appointed to attend the family of 
Oliver Cromwell, with whom he reſided till his death ; and a 
report having been ſpread that he poiſoned the uſurper, he was 
highly careſſed by Charles II. and appointed one of the body- 
phyticians, and fellow of the Royal-Society. 

He appears, from the whole of his conduct, to have been a 
mean 


tually drawn up, but as no divine of note could be found that 


Being ſtrongly attached to the principles of the Reformation, 
he acceded to all their meaſures ; and when Gardiner was ſent 
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TRE NEW and COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


mean time-ſerving wretch, and countenanced the report raiſed 


by his friends, that he had adminſtered poiſon to Cromwell, 
although he was well convinced that he died a natural death. 
Dr. Bate wrote ſeveral pieces in very elegant Latin, and died at 
his houſe in Hatton-Garden, 1672, and was buried at Kingſton 
in Surrey. 

Makrix LisTER, M. D. was born in this county, 1638, 
and educated firſt at a private ſchool, from whence he was re- 
moved to St. John's-College, in the univerſity of Oxford, where 
he took the degree of maſter of arts, and entered his name on 
the phyſic line. When he had made a ſufficient progreſs in his 
{tudies, he went abroad to France, to improve himſelf in attend- 


ing to the practice of the Pariſian hoſpitals; and upon his return | 


1. 


to England, he ſettled at York, where he was much followed on 
account of his extenſive knowledge in his profeſſion. 

His next place of reſidence was at London, where he was 
choſen a fellow of the College of Phylicians, and in 1698 at- 
tended the earl of Portland, when he went to the congrels at the 
Magee, as ambaſſador from the late king William. 

e was afterwards one of the phyſicians in ordinary to queen 
Anne, and having publiſhed an account of the moſt curious natu- 
ral productions, which he met with in a journey to Paris, he 
was feverely ridiculed by the wits of thoſe times. He was allo 
the author of many learned works on the ſtudy of natural hiſtory, 
and lived till 1712, when he died in the ſeventy-fourth year of 
his age. 


An ACCURATE LIST or Tuz FAIRS 
IN THE 


1 COUNTY or BUCKINGHAM. 


- *H Places. | Months. 0 Articles ſold. 


| C | W it-Monday | — 
Amerſham..... September | 19 


Saturday be- 
'-. fore 1 | 
Ayleſbury......4 | Sunday — 


September | 25 
February. | 13 
- 


Beaconsfield... . ſheep 


Holy-Thurf. . | — 
Monday ſe'n- | 
night after 


| | Epiphany 
| I 
—W 
| | | } Whit-Thurſf. | — Cattle 
Dunſtable ... — 1 +> 3 $0 
| | September | 4 
Od ober 2 
| November... | 8 . 
February | 25 : Horſes, cattle, 
NO 7 ſheep, and hogs 
| (September. ! 21 | Ditto & hiring ſerv. 
| AS cc; _ 
Cheſham m 4 | OR 22 os 
1 | September 28 | 
| Colnebrook .... ; =: = l 5 b * cattle, & 
Eton | Aſh-Wedneſ. |— | Horſes and cattle 
5 | ARMS - <5 19 
l 8 2 . 5 So Cattle 
(November 28 


By | 
Places. Months. [Days Articles ſold. 
| Hal | 
Hanſſope .. | Holy-Thurſd. | Cattle 
A „„ 11} Ditto, ſheep, & hogs 
RY | Ao... 25} » Cows, ſheep, and 
Ivingho ....... } Oaober--- 17 b hogs oY | 
Lavenden.... . 3 8 — | Toys, &c. 
Little-Brickhill . ) Gadeber ==> 180 | Cattle | 
3 
8 { May —— bed Kc. 
| October 29 Cheeſe, hops, &c. 
3 220 
1 * 5 — | > Cattle 
| (December | — ) | 
__ © i Eaſter-Mond. | —| 
„ © one = , . 20 5 Ditto 
Riſborough : ...-. May 6 | Ditto 
£2 EL. | 20 
1 _— OT ng » | Ditto 
_ | i November... 12 
Wendover .... 9 Gabe... 20 Ditto 
. | | Holy-Thurſd. | — 
„ 3 Auguſt Pe : Ditto | 
- — 4 | May. -.--- - | 4 | 2 Horſes, cows, and 
Woburn g jc "we 8, an 
A September 25 Hiring ſervants. 
Fe 
5 


** With reſpec to the Roads of Buckinghamſhire, they have been already pointed out in our Liſts of Worceſterſhire and War- 
| wickſhire; it being unavoidable to paſs through the former, from the metropolis, to come at the latter. 
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Av INSPECTION TABLE ror Tuis COUNTY. 


— 


: OXFORDSHIRE, which is ſituat 


ed in the Province of Canterbury, and Dioceſe of | 
Oxford, is | 


Bounded by | 


Extends 


Sends to Parliament 


| Northamptonthire on the North- 


Eaſt. 


| Warwickſhire on the North- 


Weſt. 
Berkſhire on the South. 


Between the two former coun- 
ties it runs for a few miles due 


North, in the form of a wedge. 


Buckinghamſhire on the Eaſt. 


| 


In length forty-two miles. 

In breadth twenty-ſix miles. 

And is 130 miles in circum- 
ference. „55 

Woodſtock is the moſt central 
town in this county; and its 
capital is the city of Oxford. 


Contains Nine M-mbers. 
14 Hundreds | The County, 
1 City F The City of Oxford, 
15 Market-Towns r YThe Univerſity, 
280 Pariſhes Woodſtock, 
62 Vicarages | | 
451 Villages T wo each. 
19,000 Houles | 8 55 
114,000 Inhabitants. | And one for Banbury. | 


1 


Tre NATURAL HisTORY OF THIS COUNTY. 


O 


lace. 


XFORDSHIRE receives its name from the city of 
Oxford, which is ſuppoſed to have originated from the 
Saxon word Oxenford, ſignifying a ford or paſſage for oxen, over 
the river Thames at this 


The air of this county is 


equally good with any other in the kingdom, there being no 


ogs, fens, or ſtagnant waters; but initead thereof a great 
number of quick limpid ſtreams, which neceſſarily render the 


air clear and wholeſome. 


The ſoil in general is exceeding fertile both for corn and graſs; 
but as there is à great variety in it, conſequently ſeveral degrees 
here are no leſs than five ſorts of wheat ſown 
here, all adapted to as many different kinds of ſoil; and the 
meadows in general are not to be excceded by any in England. 

The principal rivers that water this county are, the Thawmes, | 
or Iſis, the Charwell, the Everlode, the W 


of fruitfulneſs. 


Tame. 


A particular deſcription of the riſe and progreſs of the Thames 


as been already given. 


The Charwell riſes in Northamptonſhire, and entering this 
county at a village called Claydon, runs South, and falls into the 


hames at Oxford. 


The Exerlode riſes near a town of its own name in Glouceſter- 

Ire, and running North-Eaſt through this county, falls into 
the Thames to the North-Weſt of Oxtord. | 

The Windruſh riſes in Glouceſterſhire, and entering this 
county near Burford, paſſes by Whitney, and falls into the 
: Wen of Oxford. | 

The Tame riſes in Buckinghamſhire, and paſſes by a town of 
the lame name in this county ; after which it runs South, and 
falls into the Thames near Wallingford in Berkſhire. 

All theſe rivers produce abu dance of excellent fiſh, and the 
m particular, abounds with a peculiar ſort, called the 
It is ſomewhat like a roach, only all its fins, except 
gills, and that on its back, are much redder than thoſe 
It has a full black eye, encompaſſed with a yellow 
The fin on its back is f a dirty bluiſh colour: the ſcales, 
eſpecially ncar the back, ar: of a g:c<nith yellow, and from the 
b yoked line. 

he other produ*tions of this county are, grain, cattle, fruit, 

ree-itone, and feveral {yrts of earths uſed i: medicine, dying 
and owering; but it is thinly lizewed with wood, and fuel 


Thames a few miles 


harwell 
Finſcalc. 
thoſe at its 
of that fith 


iris. 
Eills to the tail runs a c- 
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* * 


very {carce. 


indruſh, and the 


D 
IS 


With reſpe& to the inhabitants of this county, the generality 
of them are huſbandmen, and in their manners and diſpoſitions 
much the ſame as their neighbours in the adjoining counties. It 
is different, however, with thoſe who reſide in Oxford; for their 
intercourſe with ſo many young gentlemen, renders them as 
polite and accompliſhed as molt in the kingdom. 


Ax ACCOUNT OF CURIOUS PLANTS TO BE FOUND IN DIF- 
| FERENT PARTS OF THIS COUNTY. 


Round-Leaved Marſh- Violet. Found on the banks of the 


| Charwcll. 8 
White Greater Periwincle. Found on ſeveral hedges in dif- 
ferent parts. | | 
White-Berried Elder. Found in the ſame places. 
Creeping-Tormentil. Found in the woods not far from 
Shotover. | | 
Red Lime. Found in Stoken-Church woods. | 


Bell-Flowered Pimpernel. Found in different places, parti- 


| cularly near Oxford. 


Dogs-Graſs. Found near Stoken-Church. 
Wild-Rye-Graſs. Found in the ſame place. 
Annual Pearl-Wort. Found in different parts, 
Baſe Horehound. Found near Whitney. 

Naked Barley. Found near Banbury, 
Doves-Foot. Found in the woods near Shotover. 


A DrscRirriuE ACCOUNT OF THE CirIEs, BOROUGHS, 


CORPORATIONS, Towns, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE- 
MARKABLE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. 


OxFoRD, a city, diſtant from London fifty-four miles, and 


the capital of this county, is fituated at the conflux of the Char- 


well and Iſis, in as delightful a ſpot as can be imagined. The 
landſcape from it is bounded on every ſide, the North excepted, 
by a range of hills, covered with wood. From ſome of theſe 
hills the traveller is ſurpriſed with an unparalleled proſpect of 
magnificence and plenty; of numerous ſpires, domes, and 
turrets, with the combined charms of verdure, water, and trees. 
The ſoil about it is a fine gravel ; and, on the whole, the ſitua- 
tion is not leſs hcalthy than agreeable. | 
This famous city is of great antiquity ; but it was 8 
no more than a village when the Romans left the iſlandꝭ whi 
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TE NEW and COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


conjecture is reaſonable from the Saxons calling it Oxenford. 
It was often ſacked and depopulated during the wars between 
the king of Weſſex and Mercia. | 

When the town was incorporated is unknown, though it 
muſt certainly be of very ancient date ; however, by the charter, 
it is entitled to all the privileges enjoyed by the citizens of Lon- 
don; and is now one of the moſt flouriihing places in the king- 
dom. The private buildings are in general exceeding neat, and 
the public ones ſumptuous. The ſtreets are ſpacious, clean and 
regular; and are well ſupplied with water by an engine erected 
on the river Thames. The pariſh-churches are fourtcen in 
number, but only four of them merit particular notice, viz. St. 
Mary's, All-Saints, St. Peter's, and St. John's. 

St. Mary's church, in which the public ſermons of the univerſity 
are preached, is exceeding beauttiul, being built in the modern 
taſte, and adorned with-Corinthian pillars. The tower is 180 
feet high, adorned with fine Gothic carvings, and contains a 
ring of fix excellent bells. On the attic ſtory is a baluſtrade, 
above which riſes an handſome ſteeple. The inſide conſiſts of 
three ifles, with a ſpacious choir, or chancel, which is ſeparated 
from the nave by an organ, with its gallery. The pulpit, which 
is placed in the centre iſle, is extremely curious; and near it is 
the vice-chancellor's throne, with the ſeats of the doctors, pro- 
feſfors, fellows, and young noblemen. The area conſiſts of 
benches for the malters of arts; and at the Welt-cnd are gaile- 
ries for the graduates and bachelors of arts. EG 

All-Saints, which is ſituated in High-Street, is an elegant 
modern ſtructure, much in the ſtyle of many of the churches in 
London; beautified, both within and without, with Corinthian 
pillars, and finithed with an attic ſtory and baluſtrade. It is 
ſeventy-two feet in length, forty-two in breadth, and fifty in 
height; but there is not a ſingle pillar to ſupport the roof, which 
is the more ſurpriſing, as the walls are high, and the roof heavy. 
The ceiling is a molt curious piece of fret-work. The font is 


of marble, the pulpit curiouſly carved, and the altar-piece ex- 


ceeding handſome. 

St. Peter's in the Eaſt is of great antiquity, and ſaid to be the 
firſt built with ſtone in this part of England. It is a regular 
ſquare ſtructure, and was formerly uſed by the univerſity, when 


they aſſembled in a collective body to hear divine ſervice. 


t. John's church is alſo the chapel of Merton-College; 
and will therefore be taken notice of in our deſcription of that 
edifice. | 

The town-hall, where the aſſizes for the county are held, is a 
neat ſtructure, erected at the expence of Thomas Rowney, eſq. 
who alſo gave the ground on which an hoſpital has been erected 
wrhin theſe few years for the reception of all ſuch patients as may 


happen to be tick or lame in the county. The other charitable 


foundations are, fix charity-ſchools, in which above 300 chil- 
dren are clothed and educated. One of theſe, for forty boys, 
was founded by the univerſity; and another, for thir:y boys and 
girls, was fonnded by the city. | 
Orer the Charwell is a ſtone bridge, which conſiſts of twenty 
arches, and is 600 feet in length; and there are two other ſtone 
bridges over the Thames, which is navigable by barges to the 
city, the chief trade of which conſiſts in — malt in thoſe 
veſſels to London. The government of the city is veſted in a 
mayor, a high- ſteward and recorder, four aldermen, eight aſ- 
fiſtants, two bailiffs, a town-clerk, two chamberlains, all who 
have ſerved the office of bailiff and chamberlain, and twenty-four 


_—_— 


 common-council. The mayor for the time being officiates at 


the coronation of our kings in the buttery, and has a large gilt 
bowl and cover for his fee. Having mentioned theſe particulars, 
we ſhall now proceed to a deſcription of the univerſity of Oxford, 


which is one of the nobleſt ſeminaries of learning in the world, 


and not to be excceded by any, either for the grandeur of its 
ſtructures, the number of its colleges, or the riches left to ſup- 
port them. As to its antiquity, it is ſuppoſed to have been very 
conſiderable even in the time of the Romans; and Camden ſays, 
that © wiſe antiquity did, even in the Britiſh age, conſecrate 
this place to the mules.” 
ſtyled an univerſity ; and that monarch, who was a great pro- 
moter of learning, built three colleges here, one for divinity, 
another for philoſophy, and a third for grammar. 

The univerſity of Oxford conſiſts of twenty colleges, with 
five halls, and is a corporation governed by a chancellor, a high- 
ſteward, a vice-chancellor, two proctors, a public orator, a keeper 
of the archives, a regiſter, three eſquire-beadles, carrying filver 
maces gilt and wrought, and three yeoman-beadles with plain 
ſilver maces, and a verger With a filver rod. The chancellor is 
uſually a peer of the realm, and ſupreme governor of the univer- 
ſity : he is choſen by the ſtudents in convocation, aud continues 
in his office for life. The high-ſteward is named by the chan- 
cellor, but mult be approved by the univerſity. His office, which 
continues alſo for life, is to afliſt the chancellor in the govern- 
ment of the univerſity, and to hear and determine capital cauſes, 
according to the laws of the land, and the privileges of the uni- 
verlity. The vice-chancellor, who is always in orders, and the 
head of ſome college, is appointed by the chancellor, and ap- 
proved by the univerſity ; he is the chancellor's deputy, and ex- 
erciſes the power of his ſubſtituent, by governing the univerlity 
according to its ſtatutes, he chuſes tour pro-vice-chancellors out 
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Before the time of king Alfred it was 


of the heads of colleges to officiate in his abſence. The two 
proctors are maſters of arts, and are choſen annually in turn 
out of the ſeveral colleges and halls. Their buſineſs is to keep 
the peace, puniſh diſorders, inſpect weights and meaſures, 
appoint ſcholaſtic exerciſes, and the taking of degrees. The 

ublic orator writes letters in the name of the univerſity, and 
3 princes and other great perſonages who viſit it. 
The keeper of the archives has the cuſtody of the charters and 
records; and the regiſter records all the public tranſactions of 
the univerſity in convocation. 

Belides the public officers of the univerſity which have been 
mentioned, there are particular and private ofhcers in all the 
colleges and halls, to ſce that due order and diſcipline be kept 
up and obſerved, lectures read, diſputations performed, and all 
the liberal ſciences read and taught, as logic, phylic, ethics, 
metaphylics, aſtronomy, geography, geometry, &c. of which 
alſo there are public lecturers and profeſſors. 

The degrees taken in the univerlity are, divinity, law, phyſic, 
and arts; four years are required for taking a bachelor of arts 
degrees; ſeven years for a maſter of arts; fourteen years for a 
bachelor of divinity ; eighteen years for a doctor of divinity; 
ſeven years for a bachelor of laws, phyſic, or mulic ; and twelve 
years for a doctor of laws, phyſic, or muſic. 

Every year there are four Terms for public exerciſes, lectures, 
and diſputations, and ſet days and hours when the profeſſors of 
every faculty read the lectures, and in ſome of the colleges are 
public lectures, to which all perſons are admitted. The num- 
ber of officers, fellows, and ſcholars, maintained at preſent by 
the revenues of this univerſity, 1s about 1000, and the number 
of ſuch ſcholars as live at their own charge, is uſually about 
2000; the whole amounting to 3009 — td beſides a great 
numher of inferior officers and ſervants belonging to the ſeveral 
colleges and halls, which have each their ſtatutes and rules for 
government, under their reſpective heads, with fellows and 
tutors. | | 


We ſhall now proceed to deſcribe the colleges and halls, 


which we ſhall place in the order they were founded. 


1. Ux1iVvERSITY-COLLEGE is the moſt ancient, and ſituated 
on the South-ſide of High-Street ; but the old building was 
pulled down in the reign of Charles I. and the preſent Tately 
and magnificent ſtructure erected in its ſtead, though not com- 
pleted till the great Dr. Radcliffe contributed a large ſum of 
money to finiſh it. He alſo endowed it with two fellowſhips 


| for the ſtudy of phyſic, each of whom are paid 3ool. annually 


for ten years, with this proviſo, that during that time they 
ſpend five years in travelling for improvement into foreign 
countries. Ei, 

This college is a moſt magnificent ſtruQture: it extends 250 
feet in the front, and has two ſtately gates, over each of which 
is a tower, and the intermediate paſſage leads into a fine Gothic 
ſquare, 100 feet each way, having the chapel and hall on the 
Eaſt; and on the other ſides are the chambers and cloiſters for 


the fellows and ſcholars. This college is under the government 


of a maſter and twelve fellows, with ſeventeen ſcholars on th& 
foundation, beſides about 100 more who live at their own 
expence. | 

fore the very noble benefaction of Dr. Radcliffe, it had one 
large beautiful quadrangle, or ſquare court; the South-ſide of 
which is divided into an handſome hall and chapel. In the 
niche before the ſaid quadrangle 1s a ſtatue of the late queen 
Anne, and in a niche of the new quadrangle on the inſide, ſince 
built, is that of Dr. Radcliffe. he king 1s viſitor. | 

2. BAL1IOL-COLLEGE was founded in the reign of Henry III. 
by fir John Baliol, father of John Baliol, king of Scotland. It 
ſtands without the North-gate, in the pariſh of St. Magdalen, 
near Trinity-College, and is a Gothic building, conſiſting of 
one large quadrangle, with a chapel and library, wherein are 
many valuable books. It is under the government of a maſter, 
and twelve fellows, who elc& their own viſitor; and there are 
fourteen ſcholars, with eighteen exhibitioners, beſides about 
ſeventy more who live at their own expence. The library is 
furniſhed with a very noble collection of books. Sir Thomas 
Wendy gave his ſtudy to it, yalued at 1,500l. A very handſome 
addition has lately been made to this college, the expence of 
which was defrayed by the bounty of Mr. Salmon, who by his 
laſt will bequeathed conſiderably to it. 

3. MExTON-COLLEGE is the firſt in Oxford that was in- 
corporated by royal charter, as Baliol-College is the fir{t that 
was endowed with lands; for although Univerſity-College 15 
the moſt ancient, yet it was long before it was endowed with 
lands for its ſupport. 

This college was founded and endowed by Walter de Merton, 
biſhop of Rocheſter, and chancellor of England in the reign of 
Edward I. It is ſituated on the South-iide of the city, and 
conſiſts of two ſquare courts, the outer one of which is Gothic, 
but the inner one is excecding regular and uniform. The library 
is well furniſhed with books; and the gardens behind are ex- 
tremely pleaſant, 

The chapel, which is alſo the pariſh-church of St. John, is a 
moſt magnificent Gothic ſtructure. "The choir is long, and the 
painted glaſs in the Eait window, although extremely handſome, 
is not of any great antiquity. There are ſeveral beautitul 
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monuments in this church ; and in the tower is a ring of ſix 

Hod bells. This college is under the direction of a warden, 
With twenty-four ſellows, fourteen poſt- maſters, ſour ſcholars, 
two chaplains, two clerks, beſides a conſiderable number of 
other ſcholars, amounting in the whole to near 100. 

4. ExkrEx-ColLEOE is ſituate on the Weſt-ſide of the 
ſchools, in the North part of the town. ] 
A. D. 1316, by Walter Stapleton, biſhop of Exeter, privy- 
counſellor to Edward II. and lord-treaſurer of England, and 
named Stapleton-Inn; and called Exeter-College afterwards, 


by Edmund Stafford, biſhop of Exeter, who was a benefactor | 
It has a reQor, twenty-five fellows, one bible-clerk, | 


it. 
I two exhibitioners. The ſtudents of every fort are about 
fifty. | 4 25 

It is one large quadrangle, now made regular and uniſorm 
by the new buildings, to which the moſt reverend Dr. Narciſſus 
Marſh, archbiſhop of Armagh, formerly a fellow of it, con- 
tributed 1, 400l. | 

* ORIEL-COLLEGE was founded by Edward Il. but does 
not contain any thing remarkable. The building is a plain 
regular ſquare, and it is ſubject to the viſitation of the lord- 
chancellor for the time being, who, by the ſtatutes, is appointed 
viſitor. It conliſts of a provoſt, eleven fellows, and fourteen 


exhibitioners, the whole number of ſtudents being about 


ninety. 


6. QUetN's-COLLEGE was founded by Dr. Egglisfield, 


confeflor to Philippa, queen of Edward III. It is ſituated on 
the North-ſide of High-Street, oppoſite Univerſity-College, and 
is a noble ſtructure; but it received ſome injury by an accidental 
fire that happened on the 18th of December 1778, which de- 
| ſtroyed one of the wings. | 
The front of this edifice extends a conſiderable way in length, 
and is built in imitation of the palace of Luxemburgh, with a 
noble cupola in the middle, under which is a ſtatue of the late 
queen Caroline. The whole building is in the form of an 
oblong ſquare, being in length zoo feet, and in breadth 220, 
but the chapel and hall divide it in the middle, fo that it forms 
two ſquares, one of which is ſurrounded on three ſides by a 


moſt beautiful cloiſter, finiſhed in the Doric order, and the por- | 


tico leading into the other court has a handſome cupola over it, 
ſupported by eight Ionic columns. The library is at the Weſt- 
ſide, and contains a great number of books in molt languages. 


chaplains, eight tabars (ſo called from taberdum, a ſhort gown 


* 


which they formerly wore) {teen ſcholars, two clerks, and 


forty exhibitioners ; eight fellows and four ſcholars ſupported | 


by an eſtate left to the college by Mr. Mitchell, of Richmond; 
beſides a great number of other ſtudents, making in the whole 
upwards of 100. 

In the year 1739, the above-mentioned Mr. Mitchell, of 
Richmond, left an eſtate of 7ool. per annum to this college, the 
income whereof was to finiſh the Eaſt-end of its buildings on 
the plan laid down for that purpoſe, and after that to commence 
a foundation of eight fellows, at 5ol. per annum each, to be 


elected from the whole univerſity ; thoſe on the preſent founda- | 


tion to be excluded. The fellowſhips to be vacated after ten 
oe enjoyment, as they are at Wadham, Worceſter, and 

embroke-Colleges, after twenty years. The vilitor of this 
college is the archbiſhop of York. 

7. NEw-COLLEGE was founded by the famous William of 
Wykeham, biſhop of Wincheſter, in the year 1375. It has 
been called New-College from the firit foundation, being at that 
time highly regarded for its extent and grandeur. The firſt court 

Is 168 feet in length, and 129 in breadth; in the centre of 
which is a ſtatue of Minerva. 
of the chapel and hall, is a vencrable ſpecimen of Gothic mag- 
nificence; the two upper ſtories of the Eaſt-ſide form the library, 
and on the Weſt are the lodgings of the warden. The chapel, 
for beauty and grandeur, exceeds all in the univerſity ; and near 
it is a cloiſter, 146 feet in length on two ſides, and 105 on the 
other two. Contiguous to it, on the North, is a large and 
lofty tower, with ten bells. From the firit quadrangle there is 
a 222 into another, called Garden-Ccurt, the beautiful area 
of which, by means of a ſucceſſion of retiring wings, diſplays 
Itſelf gradually in approaching the garden, from which it is 
ſeparated by an iron paliſado 136 feet in length. 

On the North-ſide of the chapel is preſerved the croſier of 
the founder, which is uſually ſhewi to ſtrangers ; a well-pre- 
ſerved icce of antiquity, and almoſt the only one in the kingdom. 
It is of Glyer gilt, finely worked and embelliſhed in the Gothic 
taſte; and though it is upwards of 400 ycars old, it has loſt little 
of its original beauty. j n the garden of the college there is a 
loity artificial mount, encompaſled with ſeveral hedges of juniper, 
adorned with trees cut into various ſhapes, with ſtone ſteps and 
winding walks up to the top, which is ſurrounded with rails and 
feats, and a tree growing in the middle. Here are alſo ſhady 
vv alks, rbours, and a bowling-green. 

The members of this college are, one warden, ſeventy ſellows, 
ten Chaplains, three clerks, ſixteen choriſters, and one ſexton, 
together with many gcntlemen-commeners. 

8. Lixcoux-Colltece was founded by Richard Fleming, 
biſhep of Lincoln, in the .cign of Henry VI. and finiſhed by 


Ihemas Rotheram, archbil 1p of York, and chancellor of 


It was founded | 


The North-ſide, which conſiſts 


j 
| 


— — 


England in 1475. It is ſituated in the High-Street, near the 
middle of the city, and conſiſts of two large ſquares, with a 
handſome chapel, the windows of which are finely painted. It 
ſupports a rector, twelve fellows, twelve exhibitioners, fix ſcho- 
lars, with a bible-clerk, and ſeveral gentlemen-commoners, 
amounting in the whole to about ſeventy. 

Lord Crew, biſhop of Durham, ordered to take place from 
Michaelmas 171; the following benefactions to this college, 
viz. 1. Twenty pounds a year to the headſhip, and 10l. a year 
to cach of the twelve fellowſhips for ever. 2. Ten pounds per 
annum for ever to the curates of four churches belonging to 
this college. 3. He made up the bible-clerk's office, and eight 
ſcholarſhips, 10l. per annum each for ever. And 4. Settled, to 


commence from Lady-day 1718, 20. per annum each on twelve 


exhibitioners. The viſitor is the biſhop of Lincoln. 

9. ALL-SOULs-COLLEGE was founded in 1437, by Henry 
Chichely, archbiſhop of Canterbury. It is ſituated in High- 
Street, and conſiſts chiefly of two courts. The firſt court is 2 
Gothic edifice, 124 feet in length, and ſeventy-two in breadth; 


the chapel, on the North-ſide, is a ſtately pile, and the hall, 


which forms one ſide of an area to the Eaſt, is an elegant modern 


room, adorned with many portraits and buſts. Adjoining to 


the hall is the buttery, which is a well-proportioned room of an 
oval figure, and an arched itone roof, ornamented with curious 
workmanſhip. The ſecond court is a magnificent Gothic 
quadrangle, 172 feet in length, and 155 in breadth; on the 
South are the chapel and hall; on the Weſt a cloiſter, with a 
grand portico ; on the Eaſt two Gothic towers, in the centre of 
a range of fine apartments ; and on the North a library of 
uncommon magniticence. It is 200 feet in length, thirty in 


{ breadth, and forty in height, and finiſhed in the moſt ſplendid 


and elegant manner. It was built at the expence of colonel 
Codrington, who laid out on it 6,000l. and alſo gave his own 
library to be depoſited in it, and 4,000l. to purchaſe new 
books. This college maintains a warden, forty fellows, two 
chaplains, and nine ſcholarſhips. The viſitor is the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. | | 

10. MAaGDALEN-COLLEGE, one of the fineſt in the univer- 
ſity, or even in Europe, was founded by William Patten, 


| commonly called Wainfleet, biſhop of Wincheſter, in 1458. 
| It is ſituated without the Eaſt-gate of the city, near the banks 
Jof the river Charwell. The front-gate is of the Doric order, 
This college conſiſts of one provoſt, ſixteen fellows, two | 


and on it is a fine ſtatue of the founder in his epiſcopal robes. 
In the firſt court, which is a noble Gothic ſtruQture, are fine 


cloiſters, having the chapel and hall on the South, both beautiful 


ſtructures ; the windows of the chapel are finely painted, and 
the hall is adorned with many excellent pictures. There is a 
paſſage from this ſquare into another on the North, on one ſide 
of which is a noble modern building, 300 feet in length, and 
conſiſting of three ſtories ; but the oppoſite wings are not yet 
finiſhed. | | 
The ſituation of this college is the moſt delightful of any in 
the univerſity, there being fine walks, pleaſant groves, and a 
ark behind, where there are always about twenty head of deer. 
he trees on each ſide of the walks are exceeding lofty. It 
has a fine tower, with a ring of ten bells; and is ſaid to be the 
richeſt foundation for the promotion of learning in Europe. 
The ſociety conſiſts of a preſident, forty fellows, thirty demies, 
a divinity-lecturer, a ſchool-maſter, an uſher, four chaplains, an 


organiſt, eight clerks, and fixtcen choriſters; and the whole 


number of {ſtudents exceeds 100. | | 

They have an exceeding well-furniſhed library, to which 
colonel Codrington gave 10,000l. and a good collection of books. 
John Warner, biſhop of Rochelter, gave alſo 1,c00l. towards 
it. The water-walks, as they are called, of Magdalen-College, 
make the college highly delightful ; they are an almoſt triangular 
gravel-walk, fenced with hedges and trees on both ſides, ſur- 


rounded on every part with a running ſtream, and encloſing a 


large meadow Their grove 1s alſo a fine ſpacious extent of 
ground, planted with ſtately viſtas of trees, one part of which 
is laid out in an handſome bowling-green. "The viſitor is the 
biſhop of Wincheſter. | 

11. BRAZEN-NosE-COLLEGE was founded by William 
Smith, biſhop of Lincoln, in conjunction with one Mr. Richard 
Sutton, a gentleman of Cheſhire, in 1511, There was formerly 


| a hall on this ſpot, commonly called Brazen-Noſe-Hail, in the 


front of which was a large brazen head, and this college having 
been founded on the ſame ſpot, it has ſtill retained the name. 
It is ſituated near Dr. Radcliffe's library, and conſiſts of two 
courts, in the firſt of which are the ludgir:gs for the principal, 
and chambers for the fellows and commoners. The refectory 
is alſo in this court, and in it are many fine paintings. The 
portico is ancient, and there are two buſts over it, one of the 
great king Alired, and the other of John Erigena, a Scotchman, 
who was the firit that read lectures at Oxford. 

The ſecond court is a modern edifice, built in a good taſte, 
with a cloiſter on one fide, over which is the library, and oppo- 
ſite to it is the chapel, an exceeding handſome itrutture. The 
roof of the chapel, although carved of wood, reſembles Gothic 
architecture in ſtone; and the altar is finely decorated. 

This college maintains a principal, twenty fellows, thirty-two 
ſcholars, and four exhibitioners; beſides about fifty ſtudents, 
Dr. Cowley, the late principal, erected, at his own expence, 

a very 
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Tir NEW FD COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


a very fine window of painted glaſs, at the Eaſt-end of che 
chapel, executed by the artiſt of York, who has been employed 
by the ſociety of New-College for the fame purpoſe. The viſitor 
is the biſhop of Lincoln. 

12. CorPus-CaRisTI-COLLEGE was founded by that great 
ſtateſman, Richard Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, in 1513, being 
defignes tor the reception of monks, but it was atterwards ſecu- 
Jariſec. It is ſituated near Oriel-College, at the back-gate of 

*tritt-Church. The entry into the firſt court is through a moſt 
beautiful gate, oppolite to which, on the Eaſt, is the hall, a 
handiome building wainſcotted and fitted up in the neateſt man- 
ner, with a ceiling in the Gothic talic. 

There is a curious column ſtands in the middle of this court, 
and on it is a fine dial, eſteemed a moſt excellent piece of work- 
manſhip, having been executed by one Robert Hegge, who 
reſided here as a fellow in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 

Behind this court arc the cloifters, built in the modern taſte, 
and on the South, fronting the meadows of Chriſt-Church, is 
2 handſome building in the Tonic order; and near the hall 1s 
another neat modern ſtructure, for the relidence of the gentle- 
men-commoners. The chapel, which is very neat, is ſeventy- 
hve feet in length, and twenty-five in breadth, and the altar- 
piece is curioully painted. | 

The library contains many ſcarce and valuable manuſcripts; 
particularly a manuſcript copy of the Engliſh bible, ſuppoled to 
be older than Wickliffe's time, a bible in French, with many 


curious flowers painted in it, and the Scripture-hiſtory fincly ] 


illuſtrated. There is alſo a vellum roll of the pedierces of all 
the Engliſh kings, from Alfred the Great to Edward I. richly 
decorated with their arms and other enſigns; and there is a 
ſcarce and valuable collection of pamphlets from the Reformation 
to the Revolution. | 

This college conſiſts of a prefident, twenty fellows, two 
chaplains, twenty ſcholars, two clerks, two choriſters, and ſix 
gentlemen-commoners. | 

But the moſt ſplendid part of this college 1s the ſtately row of 
I>dgings erected a fer years ago by their late preſident Dr. 


Thomas Turner, who morcover gare them his numerous and! 


zaluable collection of books. The viſitor is the biſhop of 
Wincheſter. 5 | | | 

13. CHrIsT-CHURCH-COLLEGE is the largeſt and moſt 
noble of all the colleges in Oxford. | 
founded by cardinal Wolſey, on the ſite of the priory of St. 


Frideſwide, Tut his diſgrace and death hindered him from com- 


| R it. It was aftcrwards ſettled and endowed be king 


enry VIII. The front is very ſtatcly, extending to the 
length of 382 feet, and terminating at each end by two cor- 
reſponding turrets. In the centre 1s a grand Gothic entrance, 
the proportions and ornaments of which are remarkably mag- 
nificent; over it is a tower, in which are ten muſical bells, 
beſides a great bell, called Tom, that weighs near 17,ccolb. 
and on the ſound of which, every night at nine o'clock, the 
ſtudents of the whole univerlity are enjoined by ſtatute to repair 
to their reſpective ſocictics. This college conſiſts of four 


828 les, one of which, diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 


* 


Jrand Quadrangle, is 264 feet by 261, in the clear. The 
greateſt part of the South-fide is formed by the hall, which is 
conſideraly elevated above the reſt of the building; and, taken 
as a detached ſtructure, is a noble ſpecimen of ancient magni- 
ficence. This room is one of the largeſt and moſt ſuperb in 
the kingdom; it contains cight windows on each fide, is 123 
feet in length, forty feet in breadth, and its ceiling is thirty feet 
high. The church of this college is ſituated at the Eaſt-end of 
the Grand Quadrangle, and is the cathedral of the dioceſe : it 
is an ancient venerable ſtructure; the roof of the choir is a 
beautiful piece of ſtone work, and ſome of the windows are 
finely painted. Peck water-Court, to the North-Eaſt of the 


Grand Quadrangle, is perhaps the moſt elegant edifice in the | 


univerſity ; it has three uniform {1des, each of which has fifteen 
windows in front; and on the South-ſide of this court is Can- 
terbury-Court, originally Canterbury-College. It is a ſmall 
court, and chiefly remarkable for its antiquity. The fourth 
quadrangle is Chaplain's-Court, which ſtands North-Eaſt, of 
Canterbury-Court. 


There is a gravel-walk belonging to this college, plantcd on 


each ſide with elms, which is a quarter of a mile in length, and 
of a proportionable breadth. In the lower departments of the 
library of thus college is depotited a fine collection of paintings, 
the donation of general Guiſe. There is alſo a fine ſtatue of 
Mr. Locke, by Roubiliac. "The late Dr. Lee, by his lait will, 
conſigned a legacy of upwards of 20,0091. for the ſupport of 
ſcyeral new and uſcful inſtitutions in the college. 

This college maintains à dean, eight canons, 191 (dents, 
cight chaplains, eight ſinging men, and as many chorilters ; a 
ſchoolmalter, an uſher, an organiſt, and a teacher of mulic. 
The viſitor is the king. 

14. TrINITY-COLLEGE was founded by fir Thomas Pope, 
in the year 1556, It is ſituated oppolite do A place called the 
Turl, and the avenue to it, fronting the ſtreet, is fenced in by 
an handivme iron paliſadoe. On the front are [tatues, not only 
of the founder, but alſo of ſeveral other benefactors. . The 
tower is in the centre, with the chaps! on one fade, and the 
gacway beneath. 

1 


It was firſt began to be 


. 


It conſiſts of two courts, in the firſt of which are the chapel, 
the hall, the library, and the lodgings of the prefident. Ihe 
church, which was erected in 1695, is a fine ſtructure of the 
Doric order. The altar-piece is oi cedar inlaid, the rails and 
ſcreen of cedar, and all adorned with exquiſite carving. Ihe 
ceiling is of beautiful ſtucco, in the middle of which is a fine 
painting of the Aſcenſion ; and the pavement, from the ſcreen 
to the altar, is of black and white marble. Under an alcove, 
beneath the altar-piece, is a Gothic tomb, which encloſes the 
remains of the founder and his lady. The hall, which is built 
in the Gothic tafte, is large and ſpacious; and the library 
contains a great number of very ancient and valuable 
books. | 

The ſecond court is an elegant pile of buildings, deſigned by 


fir Chriſtopher Wren, and conſiſts of three ſides. "The inter- 


mediate one lays the whole open to the gardens, which are ex- 
tenſive, and laid out with great taite and clegance. 

The gardens on the Eaſt-ſide of the college contain about 
three acres of ground: they are divided into three parts; the 
firſt, which we enter from the grand quadrangle, conſiſts of 
gravel-walks and graſs-plats, adorned with ever-greens, and the 
walls entirely covered with them, as thoſe in other college- 
gardens generally are. Adjoining to this, on the South, is anv- 
ther garden, with ſhady walks of Dutch elms; and, beyond, a 
wilderneſs, adorned with fountains, cloſe arbours, round itone 
tables, and other embelliſhments. At the entrance and end of 
the great walk that goes through them, are very noble iron 
gates, which leave a proſpect open to the whole Eaſt-ſide of 
the college. | | | | 

This college has a preſident, twelve fellows, twelve ſcholars, 


| and about eighteen independent members. The viſitor is the 
| biſhop of Winch iter. 


15. ST. Jofx-BarTisST-COLLEGE was founded by Thomas 
White, merchant and alderman of London, in the year 1555. 
It is ſituated on the North of Baliol-College, and before it is 
a fine terrace ſhaded with lofty elms. The building conſiſts of 
two elegant ſquares, in the hrſt of which are the preſident's 
lodgings, together with the hall and chapel. The latter is a 
handſome ſtructure, and the altar is adorned with fine Corinthian 
pillars, having a repreſentation of our Lord's meeting with the 
two diſciples at Emmaus, over the communion-table. There 
is a fine organ on the North-ſide, and the ſervice is performed 
in the ſame manner as in cathedrals. Near the organ is a 
niche, in which is the heart of Dr. Rawlinſon, encloſed in a 
ſilver box, agreeable to his own direction. 

The hall is exceeding magnificent, and has lately been fitted 
up in the modern taſte with great elegance. The ſcreen is of 
Portland-ſtone, in the Ionic order; and the wainſcot, in the 
lame order, is remarkably beautiful. "The roof and floor are 
proportionable to the reſt. The chimney-piece is magnificent, 
of variegated marble, over which is a picture of St. John the 
Baptiſt, by Titian. It is likewiſe adorned with ſeveral other 
excellent pieces. At the upper end is a whole-length portrait 
of the founder ; with archbiſhop Laud on the right, and arch- 
biſhop Juxon on the left. On the North and South ſides are 
thoſe of biſhop Mew, biſhop Buckridge, fir William Paddy, 
knt. and of other eminent men, who have either illuſtrated this 
{ociety by their learning, or enriched it by their beneficence. 

The benefactors have been very numerous, and no leſs con- 
ſiderable. Sir William Paddy, knt. founded and endowed the 
preſent choir, that originally eſtabliſhed by the founder having 
been diſſolved by the unanimous conſent of the ſociety, A. D. 
1557. Archbiſhop Laud erected the ſecond court, its South- 
ſide excepted. Archbiſhop Juxon gave 7, ocol. to augment the 
tellowthips ; Dr. Holmes, formerly preſident, with his lady, 
gave 15,000). for improving the ſalaries of the officers, and other 
purpoſes ; and Dr. Rawlinſon, above mentioned, granted the 
reverſion of a large eſtate in fee-farm rents. The college has 
likewiſe largely experienced the beneficence of many others, 
who have liberally contributed towards the improvement of its 
building and revenues. 

Dr. Sherard, formerly conſul at Smyrna, who died Auguſt 
12, 1728, left his library and curioſities, which are very valu- 
able, to this college, beſides another conſiderable legacy. The 
viſitor is the biſhop of Wincheſter. 

'The ſecond court was deſigned by Inigo Jones, and is finiſhed 
in the moſt elegant manner, with two colonades in the Doric 
order. Under each of the colonades are fine porticos, and 
over them are ſtatues of Charles I. and his queen Henrietta of 
France. 

The library is enriched with a moſt valuable collection of 
books and manuſcripts, preſented by Dr. Laud, who was many 
years preſident. Bur the greateſt curioſity is a drawing cf 
Charles I. which contains the Book of Pſalms in the lines of his 
beard, and has been taken notice of in the Spectator. 

This college has a preſident, fifty fellows, two chaplains, one 
organiſt, five ſinging men, {ix choriſters, two ſextons, and about 
ſeventy ſtudents. | 

16. Jesus-CoLLECE was founded by Hugh Price, doctor 
of laws, and an eminent civ:1ian in the reign of queen Elizabeth; 
but her majeſty furniſhed the materials for the building, for 
which ſhe claimed the privilege of nominating fuch fellows and 
ſtudents as were fir{! placed ig it. It is ſituated oppoſite Exetcr- 

College. 
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C-llege, and conſiſts of two courts, in one of which is the hall, 
the lodgings for the principal, and the chapel. 
he ceiling of the hall is finely executed in ſtucco, and in it 
The DO y 


is the portrait of queen Elizabeth, finely painted. The picture; 


of Charles I. by Vandyke, is in the principal's lodgings, and is 
eſteemed a ſtriking likenets. 

The inner-court is very neat; and on the North-ſide is the 
library, well-furnithed with books: here are alſo the ſtatutes of 
the college, curioutly written on vellum, by Mr. Parry, of 
Shipton on Stour, formerly one of the fellows. 

This ſociety conſiſts of one principal, nineteen fellows, 
-johtcen ſcholars, with many exhibitioners and commoners, 
amounting in the whole to above ninety. The vilitor is the 
earl of Pembroke. | | 

17. WADHAM-COLLEGE was founded by Nicholas Wad- 
ham, eſq. and hmihed by Dorothy his lady, in 1613. It is 
ſuuated oppoſite Trinity-College, and is one of the moſt regular 
and uniform ſtructures in the univerſity. The ſquare is 130 feet 
every way, and the gate is under a fine tower in the centre of 
the front. 

The hall is a noble Gothic ſtructure, having many fine paint- 
ings. The cloiſter is on one ſide, and the chapel, with fine 
aintings in the windows, on the other. The window was 
painted 4 Van Lyng, a Dutchman, and coſt upwards of 
1,500l. The altar-piece is curiouſly painted on cloth of an 
aſhen colour, and is reckoned the only one of the ſame nature 
in Oxford, beſides that of New-College ; and repreſents the 

Laſt Supper. | 

Ihc regularity of the building of this college ariſes from this 
circumſtance, that no additions or alterations have been made 
ſince it was founded, and it ſhews what was the taſte of that 
age. 

This ſociety conſiſts of a warden, fifteen fellows, fifteen ſcho- 
lars, two chaplains, two clerks, and ſixteen exhibitioners, who, 
with the gentlemen- commoners, amount to about fifty. The 
viſitor is the biſhop of Bath and Wells. 

18. PEMBROKE-COLLEGE was founded at the expence of 
Thomas Tindall, eſq. of Woodſtock, and ſeveral ,other bene- 
factors, and named Pembroke from the earl of Pembroke, then 
chancellor of the univerſity. It is an exceeding good building, 
and conſiſts of two courts, ſituated oppoſite the great gate of 
Chriſt's-Church. _ g | „ 

The buildings of the firſt court are very elegant, and near 
che entrance of it are the maſter's lodgings; but the inner court, 
although a modern building, is very irregular. The chapel is 
juſtly admired for its beauty and neatneſs, with fine gardens 
adjoining on the Weſt. The hall is adorned with paintings of 
the founders and benefactors; and on the whole it is an exceed- 
ing neat college. ; 

This college has a maſter, fourteen fellows, twenty-four | 
ſcholars, beſides ſeveral exhibitioners, being in all about ſixty. 
The viſitor 1s the chancellor of the univerſity. | | 

19. WoRCESTER-COLLEGE was founded by Thomas 
White, founder of St. John's-College, and annexed to that 
ſociety ; but there being but little left to ſupport it, the college 
fold it to fir Thomas Cooke, of Aſhley, near the city of Wor- 
ceſter, who refounded and endowed it in 1714. It is ſituated 
on the banks of the Thames, at the entire extremity of the 
ſuburbs of the city, on an eminence, from' whence there is a 
deſcent to the river. | | 
The grand court is entirely in the modern taſte, and the 
library is built in the Ionic order, being 100 feet long, with a 
_ ſpacious cloiſter underneath, and in it is a choice collection of 

books. There is alſo a great curioſity in this library, namely, 
the edition of Palladio made uſe of by Inigo Jones, with manu- 
leript notes by that great architect in the margin. | 

he chapel and hall are built in the moſt handſome manner, 
and the gardens are exceeding pleaſant. The ſociety conſiſts of 
a provolt, twenty fellows, and ſeventeen ſcholars, being in all 
about forty. . | 

The buildings latcly added, and the fine legacics left it by 
Dr. George Clarke, as by his will, has given this college, which 
had been in no very good condition for ſome time, a very advan- 
tageous figure in the univerſity ; and it makes a very ſtately and 
ſplendid appearance by the munificence of Mrs. Eaton, one of 
the three coheireſſes of Dr. Biram Eaton, formerly principal of 
this college, when Glouceſter-Hall. This lady, who died 
October 2, 1740, left a very great eſtate, partly to her relations, 
and partly to acts of munificence; ſuch as the foundation of 
fellowſhips in Worceſter-C ollege, fur the ſupport of which, and 
the erecting a pile of building ſor them, an eſtate of 7ool. 
pn annum is bequeathed. The corpſe of this lady was honoured 

y the attendance of the vice-chancellor, and all the heads of 
houles in the univerſity. The vilitor is the chancellor of the 


marry. 
1 3 ERTFORD-COLLEGE was formerly called Stapeldon- 
1 * 


and deſigned for the education of the monks of Glaſton- 
ury ; but it was atterwards annexed to Exeter-College, till 

r. Newton, its late maſter, procured a charter to erect it into 
Q college ; and it is named Hertford, from one Elias Hertford, 
in the reign of Edward I. who founded a ſmall convent on the 
pot where the preſent edifice ſtands. It is fituated oppoſite the 


gate - the public ichools, and conſiſts of one court, very irre- 
0. 21. | 
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| Welt, form within a ſpacious ſquare of 105 feet. 
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gularly built; but it has been lately repaired and beautified in a 
moſt elegant manner. | 

'The Tockery conliſts of a. principal, four ſenior fellows, or 
tutors, and as many junior fellows, or aſſiſtants, beſides ſcholars; 
the whole number amounting to thirty. The vilitor is the 
chancellor of the univerſity. 

Theſe are the twenty-colleges of which, at preſent, this 
famous univerſity conſiſts. There are, beſides, five halls, which 
are places Aer, though not deſtitute of exhibitions. The 
ſtudents in theſe ſubſiſt at their own charge, are under the 
government of a principal and vice- principal, and pay the former 
for their lodgings, &c. The principals of theſe halls are 
nominated by the chancellor, except the principal of Edmund- 
Hall, who is nominated by Queen's-College. The viſitor of 
the halls is the chancellor of the univerſity. We ſhall give a 
brief account of each of theſe halls : and, 

1. ST. ALBAN's-HALL is of great antiquitv, and was a place 
for learning in the reign of Henry III. having been founded by 
a native of St. Alban's, and then reſiding in Oxford. It is with- 
out a chapel, but the front is a neat plain ſtructure. 

2. ST. EDMuUND's-HALL is ſituated near Queen's-College, 
and was founded in the reign of Edward II. The oped Is 
exceeding neat, the library well-furniſhed with books, the 
refectory very convenient; and the principal is appointed by 
the maſter and fellows of Queen's-College. 

3. ST. Mary's-HALL belonged formerly to Oricl-College, 
and is ſituated in Oriel-Lane. It is an exceeding neat ſtructure, 
conliſting of one court, in the middle of which is a very pleaſant 
garden. The chapel is ſmall, but the library is well furnithed 


with many curious books; and although it was never incorpo- 


rated, yet it has ſeveral exhibitions. Many great men have 


reſided in it, particularly the great Eraſmus, and fir Thomas 
More. | 


4. New-IxxN-HALL was founded in the reign of Edward TIT. 


for the tuition of Auguſtine monks, and ſtands nearly oppoſite 
the gate of St. Mary's-Hall. It has been long notcd for the 
ſtudy of the civil-law, and ſome of the greateſt men of that 
faculty have been educated here. It has no chapel, but there 
is a fine collection of the works of ſuch writers as have diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves for their knowledge in the laws, whether 
civil or canon. | | 3 
5. MAacDALEN-HALL was either founded by William of 
Wyckeham, or purchaſed by him as a ſchool for the inſtruction 
of the choriſters in the Latin language. It is ſituated on the 
Weſt of Magdalen-College, and the choriſters belonging to that 


college have a grammar- ſchool in one part of it. This hall, in 


conlequence ot ſome additional buildings, is now become equal 


to many of the colleges, and has a library well furnithed with 
excellent books. The chapel is an exceeding neat ſtructure, and 
the refectory very convenient. iz | 

Having thus deſcribed the colleges and halls, we ſhall now 
take notice of the other public buildings that belong to this cele- 
brated univerſity. _ | 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS, with one ſide of the library on the 
The princi- 
pal front of the ſchools, on the outſide, is about 175 feet in 


length, in the middle whereof is a great gate, with a magnificent 


tower over it, in which is fir Henry Savile's library; and the 
higheſt apartments of the tower are uſed for aſtronomical obſer- 
vations, and ſome experiments in philolophy ; and from thence 


called the Obſervatory. 


The ſchools are as follow: | 

1. The divinity-ſchool. 
2. The anatomy-ſchool. 
3. The natural-philoſophy-ſchool, 
4. The moral-philoſophy-{chovl. 
5. The law-ſchool. 
6. The hiſtory-ſchool. 
7. The language-ſchool. 
8. The geometry-ſchool. 
9. The metaphyſic-ſchool. 

10. The logic-ſchool. 

11. The muſic- ſchool. 

12. The aſtronomy-ſchool. 

13. The arithmetic-ſchool. 

In theſe public ſchools the profeſſors are to read their lectures 
in the natural ſciences every day in the week, during Term-rime, 
except Sundays. In which ſchools, likewile, all ſcholars are 
obliged, by the ſtatutes of the umverlity, at ſuch and ſuch 
certain times, to perform ſuch and ſuch exercites tor their ſeve— 
ral degrees, as diſputations, declamations, examinations, lec- 
tures, &c. | 

Three ſides of the upper ſtory of the ſchools form one entire 
room, which is called the Picture-Gallery. It is furnithed with 
the portraits of many learned and famous men, ſeveral large 
cabinets of medals, and ſome caſes of books, being intended as 
a continuation of the Bodleian-library. Among the paintings 
are portraits of king Alfred, William of Wyckeham, bithop ot 
Wincheſter, fir Thomas Bodley, Dr. Wallis, fir Henry Savile, 
ſir Hans Sloane, Dr. Halley, Samuel Butler, archbiſhop Uther, 
Hugo Grotius, Joſeph Scaliger, Iſaac Caſaubon, Meric Calait- 
bon, Eraſmus by Hans Holbein, Franciſcus Junius by Vandyke, 
John Selden, Montaigne, Father Paul, Dr. Edward Pococke, 
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Galileo, Chaucer, Dr. Henry Hammond, fir Thomas More, 
Ir. Samuel Clarke, Samucl Bochart, fir William Dugdale, 
M:chacl Angelo, Ber: Johnfon, Pope, Prior, Swift, the earl of 
Clarcndon, Dr. Radcliffe, lord Falkland, Mr. Locke, and 
many other eminent and learned perſons. Eos 
On the North-lide of the ſchools are the Arundel-marbles, 
piaced to advantage. They confiſt of ſome very ancient monu- 
ments, both Greck and Latin, procured from the Levant, and 
were molt of them the gift of Henry Howard, earl of Arundel. 
In the logic and moral-philoſophy-tchool is alſo placed a fine 
collection of ſtatues, bultos, and marble ſculprures, which were 
mary years at Eaſton, the ſeat of the carl of Pomfret, and were 
preſented to the univerſity of Oxford by the late countels of 
Pomtret. | 

The Univerſity-Library, uſually called the Bodleian-Library, 
from fir Thomas Bodley, its principal founder, is a large, 
lofty ſtructure, in the form of a Roman II, and is faid to 
contain the greateſt number of boozs of any library in Europe 
(except, perhaps, the Vatican} a catalogue of which 1s printed 
in two volumes foito. The original library has been prodigiouſly 


increaſed by many large and valuable collections of Greek and 


Oriental manuſc ripts, as well as other choice and curious books. 
Among a great number of moſt valuable books in this library, 
are the following :— TI he four goſpels in Greek, above 1999 
years old, in large capital letters, —The four goipels, a Latin 


manuſcript, ſuppoſed to have been one of thoſe books which 


were brought over into Britain by St. Auguſtine.— The Acts of 
the Apoſtles, in Latin and Greek, ſuppoicd to have originally 
belonged to the venerable Bede. | 

The New, or Radclithan-Library, was founded by Dr. 
John Radcliffe, who bequeathed 40,000l. for the purpoſe. 
The frit ſtone of this building was laid on the 17th of De- 
cember 1737, and the library opencd, with great ſolemnity, on 
the 13th of April 1745. It ſtands in the midit of a magnificent 


Aſi 
ſquare, formed by St. ary's-Church, the public ſchools, 


Brazen-Noſe and All-Souls-Colleges. It is a ſumptuous pile of 


building, ſtanding upon arcades, winch, circularly diſpoſed, 
encloſe a ſpacious dome, in the centre of which is the library, 
The library, 
which is exceedingly magnificent and elegant, is encloſed by a 
circular ſeries of arches, ſupported by pilaſters of the Ionic 
order, and beautihed with feftoons. Behind thefe arches are 
formed two circular galleries, one above and the other below, 
where the books are diſpoſed in elegant cabinets. "The finiſhing 
and decorations of this elegant ſtructure are all in the h:gheſt 
taſte : over the door 1s a ſtatue of the founder; and the pave- 
ment is of two colours, formed of a peculiar ſpecies of ſtone, 
brought from Harts-Foreſt in Germany | 

The Theatre is a moſt magnificent ſtructure, and adapted for 
the celebration of the public acts of the univerſity, the annual 


commemoration of its benefactors, and ſome other ſolemnitics. 
The building, which is in the form of a Roman D, was erected ] 


by fir Chriſtopher Wren, in 1669, at the expence of Dr. 
Sheldon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, then chancellor of the 
university, who not only beſtowed 13,009]. on the building, but 
endowed it with 2,001. to purchaſe lands for keeping it in 
perpetual repair. The front, which ſtands oppoſite to the 
Diyinity-School, is adorned with Corinthian columns, and other 


decorations. - The root is flat, and being neither ſupported by | 


pillars or arch-work, reſts on the walls, which are diſtant eighty 
fect one way, and ſeventy the other. The ceiling is decorated 
with allegorical paintings. On all public occaſions the vice- 
chancellor, with the two proctors, are ſeated in the ſemicircular 
part, with the noblemen and doctors on cach hand, the maſters 
af arts in the area, and the reſt of the univerſity and ſtrangers 
in the galleries. 


"The Aſthmolcan-Muſcum is fituated on the Weſt-ſide of 


the Theatre. It was built at the expence of the univerſity by 
fir Chriſtopher Wren, in 1683, and is remarkable for its 
ſymmetry and elegance, The Eaſtern portico is highly finiſhed 
in the Corinthian order, and adorned with a variety of character- 
iltical embelliſhments. This muſcum is a famous repolitory 
of natural and artificial rarities, and of ſeveral Roman antiqui- 
ties, as altars, lamps, medals, &c. The building was crected 
at the requeſt of Elias Aſhmole, eſq. who placed here the large 
quantity of rarities which he had collected and purchaſed. And 
this collection has been ſince greatly enriched by ſeveral ample 
and valuable benefactions. The principal natural curioſities 
conſiſt of the budics, horns, bones, &c. of animals, preſerved 
dry, or in ſpirits; curious and numerous ſpecimens of inctals, 
minerals, ſhells, orcs, and foſſils. On the firſt floor of this 
building lectures are read in experimental philoſophy; and in 
proper apartments underncath is an claboratory for courſes of 
chemiſtry and anatomy. There are three ſmall libraries in this 
edifice; the firſt called Afhmole's-{tudy, which contains his 
printed books and manuſcripts relating to heraldry and anti- 
quity, and the manuſcripts of fir William Dugdale ; the ſecond 
contains Dr. Liſter's library; and the third that of Anthony 
Wood, with his laborious collections, chiefly relating to this 
city and univerſity. 

The Clarendon Printing-Houſe is ſcated on the Eaſt-ſide 
of the Theatre, and North of the ſchools. It was built in 
the year 1711, with the profits ariiing from the ſale of lord 
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Clarendon's IIiſtory of the Grand Rebellion; the copy of 
which was given to the univerſity by the lords Clarendon and 
Rocheſter, tons of that nobleman. It is a grand edifce, 115 
feet in length, and conſiſts of two lofty ſtories. Towards the 
{treet is a grand portico of the Doric order; the height of the 
columns being equa] to the ſtories. This is anſwered on the 
oppoſite ſide, next the ſchools, by a frontiſpiece ſupported by 
three quarter evlumns of the ſame dimenſions ; and the Dotic 
entablature encompalles the whole building. On the top are 
ſtatues of the nine mules; and over the entrance, on the South- 
ſide, a ſtatue of the earl of Clarendon. As you enter on this 
ſide, on the right-hand, are the apartments where bibles and 
common- praycr-books are printed, under the privilege and 
appointment of the univerſity. On the left is the univerſity- 
preſs. Beſides the apartments aſſigned for the compoſitors, 
prefimen, &c. there is one with a lobby, or anti-chamber, 
where the heads of houſes and delegates meet, which is well- 
proportioned and highly finiſhed. In this room is a very good 
picture of queen Anne, by fir Godfrey Kneler, 

The Phyſic-garden is ſituated on the South of Magdalen- 
College, and was given to the univerſity by Henry D*Anver:, 
carl of Derby, who purchaſed the ground, containing five acres, 
of Magdalen-College, ſurrounded it with a lofty wall, and 


erected, next to the ſtreet, a parapet, with iron paliſades thereon. 


The piers which ſupport theſe, and other iron-work, are pro- 
perly ornamented with vaſes of fruits and flowers of various 
kinds, ſerving as a fence to the green court, through which 
you pals to the gate-way ; the deſign of which is attributed to 
Inigo Jones, and is juſtly eſteemed an elegant piece of archi- 
tecture. In the centre, over the arch, is a buſt of the founder, 
lord Derby; on the lcit-hand of the entrance is a ſtatue of 
Charles I. and on the right, another of Charles II. The 
garden is divided into four quarters, with a broad walk down 
the middle, a croſs-walk, and one all round. Near the entrance 
are two elegant and uſcſul green-houſes, one on the right, the 
other on the left, built by the univerſity for exotics, of which 
there is a conſiderable collection. In the quarters, within the 
yew-hedges, is the greatelt variety of ſuch plants as require no 
artificial heat to nouriſh them, all ranged in the proper claſſes, 
and numbered, Eafſtward of the garden, without the walls, is 
an excellent hot-honſe, where tender plants, ſuch whoſe native 
ſoil lies between the trop:cs, are raiſed and brought to great 
perfection; viz. the anana, or pine-ayple, the plantain, the 
cottce-thrub, the cinnamon, the crceping- cereus, and many 
others. This uſeful foundation has been much improved by 
the late Dr. Sherrard, who brought from Smyrna a valuable 
collection of betanical books, and a valuable hartus ſiccus. At 
the Eaft end of the building is an apartment for the profeſſor, 
whoſe ſalary is paid out of the interelt of 3,000). given by Dr. 
Sherrard for that purpoſe. An aſſiſtant to the profeſlor is 
provided out of the univerſity. | 

Beſides the univerſity, Oxford had anciently ſeveral other 
buildings ſet apart for learning, as alſo a great number of reli- 
gious foundations; but the principal part of theſe were diſſolved 
before the Reformation. he only remnant of all theſe reli- 
gious foundations now left is a {mall hoſpital ſituated about a 
mile Eaſt of the city. It was dedicated to St. Bartholomew, 
and was founded in the reign of Henry I. It formerly conſiſted 
of a maſter, who was a prieſt, a clerk, fix infirm. or leprous 
brethren, and two in health to take care of the houſe. In 1328 
king Edward III. gave it to Oriel-College, on condition of 
their maintaining in it a chaplain and eight poor brethren. 

The city of Oxford gives title of carl to the noble family 
It has two good weekly-markets, on Wedneſdays 
and Saturdays. | | 

About two miles North of Oxford is a village called Gop- 
srow, which was once remarkable for a priory of Benedictine 
nuns, founded by a rich widow named Editha, who became 
the firſt abbeſs in 1138. Fair-Roſamond, who was ſeduced by 
king Henry II. ſpent much of her time with theſe nuns, before 
her amour with that prince, and afterwards ended her days with 
them. She is ſaid to have been the moſt beautiful woman of 
that age, and was the daughter of lord Clifford, who was a 
great benefactor to this nunnery. There is great reaſon to 
believe that Henry promiſed her marriage before he ſeduced her, 
though for political reaſons he afterwards eſpouſed Eleanor of 
Guienne. He had two fons by Roſamond, but that lady ſhook 
off all connections with him after he brought his queen to 
England, and retired to this nunnery, where ſhe ſpent the 
remainder of her days in penitence. Part of the church of thts 
ancient priory is ſtill ſtanding, particularly the tower; but alt 
the reſt is down, except a few fragments of the walls. Within 
the church is a part of the monument erected to the memory 
of Fair-Rofamond ; and from the remains of the inſcription tt 
appears that ſhe lived to a conſiderable age; fo that the ſtory vi 
her being ſecreted in a bower near Woodſtock, and poiſoncd 
by queen Eleanor, ſeems to be a mere fable. Beſides the above 
priory, there were many other religious foundations in the 
netghbourhood of Oxford; but they all fell at the general diſſo- 
lution of religious houſes ; and not a ſingle veſtige of either now 
remains. 

WooDSTOCK is a town of great antiquity, and in the time 
of the Saxons had a palace, where thoſe monarchs held their 
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witenagemotes, or parliaments. It was here that the great || 
Alfred tranſlated the Conſolation of Philoſophy, written by 
Boethius ; and the manuſcript, which is a great curiolity, is 
now in the Britiſh-Muſeum. Henry I. who was as fond of 
hunting as his father, repaired, this palace, and walled in the 
ark, which he cauſed to be well ſtocked with deer, and yarious 
iinds of game. Henry II. often reſided here, and in this 
palace gave his couſin in marriage to William, King of Scot- 
land. It was alſo the favourite reſidence of Edward I. whole 
en Edmund was born in it, as was allo Edward the Black 
Prince, ſon of Edward III. In the reign of queen Mary, the 
cenowned Elizabeth, her ſiſter, was kept a priſoner in this 
palace; and it is thought that ſhe eſcaped the flames at the inter- 
-effion of Philip of Spain. From that time it was viſited occa- 
ſionally by our ſovereigns till the civil-wars, when the greateſt 
part of it was demoliſhed, and no remains are now to be 
teen. | 
Woodſtock is pleaſantly ſituated, and contains many good 
buildings. 'The town-houſe, which was erected a few years 
ago, is a very neat edifice. The ſtreets are well paved . and as 
it is a high road to Oxford, there are ſeveral good inns for the 
accommodation of travellers. Here is a good free-{chool, 
tounded in the reign of queen Elizabeth by Richard Cromwell, 
2 citizen of London; and three alms-houſes for poor aged 
people. The town is noted for its manufactories of fine waſh- 
jcather gloves, and poliſhed ſteel watch-chains, both of which, 
for their goodneſs, are eſteemed equal to any made in England. 
The government of the town is veſted in a mayor, recorder, 
and four aldermen, who are aſſiſted by ſixteen of the principal 
inhabitants as common-council. It has a good weckly nn 
on Tueſday, and is diſtant from London fixty-three miles. 


_— 


however, have been removed from it, and it is now uſed as a 
library, where there is a vaſt collection of all ſorts of books, 
with gilt wire lattices before the caſes. The proſpe& from this 
magnificent room is the moit charming that can be imagined. 

The Chinele cloſet is extremely neat, and furniſhed with 
many fine paintings, beſides other cus ioſities, collected by the 
dutcheſs. | 

The chapel is as fine as can be imagined, and in it is a marble 
monument to the memory of the FR. 4 and dutcheſs, done by 
Ryfbrack, with another for their ſon, who died of the ſmall-pox 
at Cambridge. 

The Kats Af are ſpacious and agreeable ; they originally con- 
ſiſted of about 100 acres, but the preſent duke has made very 
large additions and many elegant improvements. The noble 
deicent to the water on the South and Welt, covered with 
flowery ſhrubs, and embelliſhed with other natural beauties, is 
not caſy to be paralleled. About the middle of the grand 
approach is a magnificent bridge, conliiting chiefly of one arch, 
in the ſtyle of the Rialto at Venice. The water is formed into 
a ſpacious lake, which covers the whole extent of a capacious 
valley, ſurrounded by an artificial declivity of a prodigious depth, 
and has been conlidered, both with regard to its accom- 
paniments and extent, as the moſt capital piece of water in the 
kingdom. | | CE | 

The park 1s between ten and eleven miles in circumference, 
and contains many beautiful ſcenes. The lover of rural variety 
will be entertained here. with every circumſtance of beauty 
which he can expect from diverſified nature; from hills and 
vallies, wood and water. It was in this park where the original 
et [| palace ſtood, mentioned in our deſcription of Woodſtock. 


We have before obſerved, that the ſtory of Fair-Roſamond's 
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In the reign of queen Anne the honour and manor of the 
town and hundred of Woodſtock were ſettled by parliament on 
John Churchill, duke of Marlborough, who commanded the 
army of the grand alliance, formed by Great-Britain, Holland, 
Portugal, and other powers, againſt France and Spain, and upon 
his deſcendants, male and female, as a monument of national! 

ratitude for his bravery and conduct. A palace was alſo erected 
* him at the public expence, in a very delightful ſituation, 


about half a mile from Woodſtock, which, to commemorate ] 


the important victory he obtained over the French and Bavarians 
at Blenheim, was called Blenheim-Houſe. 

This magnificent ſtructure is built wholly of free-ſtone, from 
a deſign of fir John Vanburgh. The root is adorned with a 


handſome baluſtrade, and a great number of ſtatues; but the 


towers have a heavy appearance, and ſeem as it they would fink 
the fabric beneath the ſurface of the earth, which occaſioned 
the wits of the age to write the following epitaph on the architect 
after his death: 


Lie heavy on him, earth! for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee ! 


In many parts, however, the architecture is noble; but in 
others it is ſpoiled by a profuſion of decorations, which deſtroys 
the ſimplicity of the 4 | 

On the South-front, which is eſteemed the heft, is a ſtatue of 
Lewis XIV. which that haughty tyrant had cauſed to be placed 


on the gates of Tournay, when he invaded the Low-Countries; I 
but the bravery of our Engliſh forces brought it from that 


almoſt impregnable fortreſs, and placed it here in memory of 
the greateſt commander that cver fupported the glory of his 
country, | | | 
On the Eaſt-ſide is a portal, through which you paſs into the 
houſe, and on it are many repreſentations of his grace's martial 
achievements. From this you are conducted to the great hall, 
the roof of which is finely painted by fir James Thornhill, and 
the whole is ſupported by pillars in the Corinthian order. The 
paintings in the hall are all hiſtory-pieces, repreſenting the 
achievements of ſome of the Greek and Roman heroes, and 
were preſented to his grace by the king of Sardinia.. On the 
left of the hall is a paſſage leading to the apartments, finely 
hung with rich tapeſtry, repreſenting Alexander's battles, with 
many pieces of Scripture-hiſtory, and ſome of the actions of the 
frit Chriſtian fathers. There are alſo ſeveral fine paintings by 
Vandyke, and a whole-length picture of Eleanor Gwyn, miſtreſs 
to Charles II. and mother of the firſt duke of St. Alban's, from 
whom the noble family of Beauclerk are deſcended. The other 


paintings are ſo numerous, that it would require a volume to 


deſcribe them, and many are executed by the greateſt maſters 
in Italy. 


The ſaloon is equal in fize and magnificence to the other 


apartments; and over the door is a buſt of the duke. The 
apartment below this ſaloon is curiouſly contrived as a retreat 


in hot weather, the floor being alf laid with fine marble, which | 


throws ſuch a coolneſs over it, that it is extremely agreeable. 


The walls are painted with figures of the dretles uſed: by the 


different nations in the univerſe. The ceiling repreſents the 
duke as ſtopped by peace in the career of his victories, and thc 
tapeſtry exhibits many of the battles and tieges in which his 
grace was engaged. $431 

The gallery is a moſt noble room, being 180 feet in length, 
with the height and breadth ſuited proportionably. The pictures; 


——_— — 


being ſecreted here, with a view of ſecuring her from the rage 
and jealouſy of queen Eleanor, is a tradition not well founded; 


but it is not improbable, that while the amour between this 
lady and that prince ſubſiſted, ſhe might reſide here: for it is 
ſaid that the romantic retreat, which was called Fair-Roſamond's- 
Bower, was ſituated here in the valley, to the North-Weſt of 
the bridge, near a remarkable bath, or ſpring, called at preſent 
Roſamond's-Well. In the grand avenue leading to the houſe 
is an elegant triumphal-arch, and near it a ſtately column, ter- 
minated by a ſtatue of the late duke; on the pedeſtal of the 
column is a long inſcription, which does ſo much honour to 


the memory of the duke, and at the fame time to the Britiſh 


nation, that an accurate copy of it may not be diſpleaſing to our 


readers, more eſpecially as it gives a thort detail of the whole 


tranſactions and conqueſts of that illuſtrious general. The 
inſcription is as follows: _ 


The caſtle of Blenheim was founded by queen Anne, 
In the fourth year of her reign, 
In the year of the Chriſtian zra 1705. 
A monument deligned to perpetuate the memory of the 
Signal victory | | 
Obtained over the French and Bavarians, 
Near the village of Blenheim, 
On the banks of the Danube, 
By John, duke of Marlborough : 
The hero, not only of this nation, but of this age; 
Whoſe glory was equal in the council and in the field; 
Who by wiſdom, juſtice, candour, and addreſs, 
Reconciled various, and even oppolite intereſts ; 
Acquired an influence 8 
Which no rank, no authority, can give, 
Nor any force but that of ſuperior virtue; 
Became the fixed important centre, 
Which united, in one common cauſe, 
The principal ſtates of Europe; 
Who by military knowledge, and irreſiſtible valour, 
In a long ſeries of uninterrupted triumphs, 
Broke the power of France, 
When raiſed the higheſt, when exerted the molt ; 
Reſcued the empire from delolation ; 
Aſſerted and confirmed the liberties of Europe. 


Philip, a grandſon of the houſe of France, united to the intereſts, 
directed by the policy, ſupported by the arms of that crown, 
was placed on the throne of Spain. King William III. 
beheld this formidable union of two great, and once rival 
monarchies. At the end of a life ſpent in detending the 
liberties of Europe, he ſaw them in the greateſt danger. He 
provided for their ſecurity in the moſt eſfectual manner. He 
took' the duke of Marlborough into his ſervice. 


- Ambaſſador-extraordinary and plenipotentiary to the States- 
General ot the United-Provinces, 


The duke contracted ſeveral alliances before the death of king 
William. He confirmed and improved theſe. He contrached 
others after the acceſſion of queen Anne; and re-united the 
confederacy, which had been diſſolved at the end of a former 
war, in a ſtricter and firmer league. : 
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Captain-general and commander in clficf of 
Fhe forces of Great-Britain, 


The duke led to the field the army of the allies. 
with ſurpriſing rapidity, Venlo, Ruremonde, Stevenſwaert, 
and Liege. He extended and ſecured the frontiers of the 
Dutch. The enemies, whom he found inſulting at the gates 
of Nimeguen, were driven to feck for ſhelter behind their lines. 
He forced Bonne, Huy, Limburgh, in another campaign. 
He opened the communication of the Rhine, as well as the 
Maes. He added all the country between theſe rivers to the 
former conqueſts. The army of France, favoured by the 
de fection of the elector of Bavaria, had penetrated into the 
heart of the empire. This mighty body lay expoſed to im- 
Mediate ruin. In that memorable criſis, the duke of Marl- 
borough led his troops with unexampled celerity, ſecrecy, and 
order, from the Ocean to the Danube. He ſaw : he attacked: 
nor ſtopped, but to conquer the enemy. He forced the 
Bavarians, ſuſtained by the French, in their ſtrong intrench- 
ments at Schellenberg. He paſſed the Danube. A ſecond 
royal army, compoſed of the beſt troops of France, was ſent 
to reinforce the firſt. That of the confederates was divided. 
With one part of it the ſiege of Ingoldſtadt was carried on. 
With the other the duke gave battle to the united ſtrength 
of France and Bavaria. On the ſecond day of Auguſt 1704, 
he gained a more glorious victory than the hiſtories of any 
age can boaſt. The heaps of flain were dreadful proofs of 
his valour. A marſhal of France, whole legions of French, 

his priſoners, proclaimed his mercy. Bavaria was ſubdued, 
Ratiſbon, Auſbourg, Ulm, Meminghen, all the uſurpations 
of the enemy, were recovered. The Liberty-Diet, the peace 
of the empire, were reſtored. From the Danube the duke 
turned his victorious arms towards the Rhine and the Moſelle. 
Landau, Treves, Tracrbach, were taken. In the courſe of 
one campaign the very nature of the war was changed. The 
invaders of other ſtates were reduced to defend their own. 
The frontier of France was expoſed in its weakeſt part to the 

efforts of the allies. | | 

That he might improve this advantage, that he might puſh the 
ſum of things to a ſpeedy decifion, the duke of Marlborough 
led his troops early in the following year once more to the 
Moſelle. They, whom he had faved a few months before, 
neglected to ſecond him now. They, who might have been 
his companions in conqueſt, refuſed to join him. When he 
ſaw the generous deſigns he had formed fruſtrated by private 
intereſt, by pique, by jealouſy, he returned with ſpeed to the 
Maes. He returned, and fortune and victory returned with 
him. Liege was rclieved; Huy retaken. The French, who 
had prefled the army of the States-General with ſuperior 
numbers, retired behind intrenchments, which they deemed 
impregnable. The duke forced theſe intrenchments, with 
inconſiderable loſs, on the ſeventh day of July 1705. He de- 
ſeated a great part of the army which defended them. The 
reſt eſcaped by a precipitate retreat. If advantages propor- 
tionable to this ſucceſs Were not immediately obtained, let the 
failure be aſcribed to that misfortune which attends moſt 
confederacies; a diviſion of power, where one alone ſhould 
command. The diſappointment itſelf did honour to the duke. 
It became the wonder of mankind, how he could do ſo 
much under thoſe reſtraints, which had hindered him from 
doing more. | 

Powers more abſolute were given him afterwards. The increaſe 
of his powers multiplied his victories. At the opening of 
the next campaign, when all his army was not yet aſſembled ; 
when it was hardly known, that he had taken the field; the 
noiſe of his triumphs was heard over Europe. On the 12th 
of May 1706, he attacked the French at Ramilies. In the 
ſpace of two hours the whole army was put to flight. The 
vigour and conduct with which he improved this ſucceſs, were 
equal to thoſe wherewith he gained it. Louvain, Bruſſels, 

Molines, Liege, Ghent, Oudenard, Antwerp, Damme, 
Bruges, Coutray, ſurrendered. Oſtend, Menin, Dender- 
mond, and Aeth, were taken. Brabant and Flanders were 
recovered. Places which had reſiſted the greateſt generals for 
months, for years; provinces, diſputed for ages, were the 
conqueſts of a ſummer. Nor was the duke content to tri- 
umph alone. Solicitous for the general intereſt, his care 
extended to the remoteſt ſcenes of the war. - He choſe to 
leſſen his own army, -that he might enable the leaders of 
other armies to conquer. To this it muſt be aſcribed that 


He took , 


Turin was relieved; the duke of Savoy reinſtated; the French 


driven with confuſion out of Italy. 

Theſe victories gave the confederates an opportunity of carry- 
ing the war on every fide into the dominions ef France. But 
ſhe continued to enjoy a kind of peaceful neutrality in Ger- 
many. From Italy the was once alarmed, and had no more 
to fear, 


ſerved for him alone, who had ſo triumphantly begun the 
glorious work. | | | 

The barrier of France on the ſide of the Low-Countries had 
been forming for more than half a century, What art, 


power, expence, could do, had been done to render it unpe- | 


The entire reduction of his power, whoſe ambition | 
had canſed, whoſe ſtrength - ſupported the war, feemed re- 


TAE NEW any COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 
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netrable. Vet here ſhe was moſt expoſed; for here the duke 
of Marlborough threatened to attack her. 

To cover what they had gained by ſurpriſe, or had been yielded 
to them by treachery, the French marched to the banks ot 
the Schelde. At their head were the princes of the blood, 
and their moſt fortunate general the duke de Vendoſme. 
Thus commanded, thus poſted, they hoped to check the 
victor in his courſe. Vain were their hopes. The duke of 
Marlborough paſſed the river in their fight. He defcated 
their whole army. The approach of night concealed, the 
proximity of Ghent favoured their flight. They neglected 
nothing to repair their loſs, to defend their frontier. New 
generals, new armies, appeared in the Netherlands. AJ} 
contributed to enhance the glory, none were able to retard th. 
progreſs of the confederate army. 


| Lille, the bulwark of this barrier, was beſieged. A numerous 


arriſon, and a marſhal of France, defended the place. 
8 Eugene of Savoy commanded, the duke of Marlbo- 
rough covered and ſuſtained the fiege. The rivers were 
ſeized, and the communication with Holland interrupted. 
The duke opened new communications with great labour, 
and much greater art. Through countries over-run by the 
enemy, the neceſſary convoys arrived in ſafety. One alone 
was attacked. The troops which attacked it were beat. The 
defence of Lille was animated by aſſurances of relief. 

The French afſembled all their force. They marched towards 
the town. The duke of Marlborough offered them battle, 
without ſuſpending the ſiege. They abandoned the enter- 
priſe. They came to ſave the town. They were ſpectators 
of its fall. | | 

From this conqueſt the duke haſtened to others. The poſts 
taken by the enemy on the Schelde were ſurpriſed. "That 
river was paſſed the ſecond time, and, notwithitanding the 
great preparations made to prevent it, without oppoſition. 

Bruſſels, beſieged by the elector of Bavaria, was relieved. Ghent 
ſurrendered to the duke in the middle of a winter remarkably 
ſevere. An army, little inferior to his own, marched out of 
the place. | | | 

As ſoon as the ſeaſon of the year permitted him to open another 
campaign, the duke beſieged and took Tournay. He inveſted 
Mons. Near this city, the French army, covered by thick 
woods, defended by noble entrenchments, waited to moleſt; 
nor preſumed to offer battle. Even this was not attempted 
by them with impunity. On the laſt day of Auguſt 1709, 
the duke attacked them in their camp. All was employed ; 
nothing availed againſt the reſolution of ſuch a general, againſt 
the fury of ſuch troops. The battle was bloody. The 
event deciſive. The woods were pierced. The fortifications 
trampled down, The enemy fled. The town was taken. 
Doway, Bethune, Aire, St. Venant, Bouchain, underwent 
the ſame fate in two ſucceeding years. Their vigorous reſiſt- 
ance could not ſave them. Ihe army of France durſt not 
attempt to relieve them. It ſeemed preſerved to defend the 
capital of the monarchy. ES 

The proſpe& of this extreme diſtreſs was neither diſtant nor 
dubious. The French acknowledged their conqueror, and 
ſued for peace. fig 


Theſe are the actions of the late duke of Marlborough, 
Performed in the compaſls of a few years, 
Sufficient to adorn the annals of ages. 
The admiration of other nations 
Will be conveyed to lateſt poſterity, 
In the hiſtories even of the enemies of Britain. 
The ſenſe which the Britiſh nation had 
Of his tranſcendent merit, 
Was exprefſed 
In the moſt ſolemn, moſt effectual, moſt durable manner. 
The acts of parliament inſcribed on this pillar 
Shall ſtand. 
As long as the Britiſh name and language laſt, 
Illuſtrious monuments | 
Of Marlborough's glory. 
And | 
Of Britain's gratitude. 


Upon the whole, there is in every part of this noble manſion 
ſuch a profuſion of magnificence as is {ſeldom to be met with; 
for no ſooner 1s one cunolity viewed than another preſents itſelf, 
and the mind is loſt in continual admiration. In ſhort, the 
whole may be conſidered as a noble monument of Engliſh gra- 
titude, to perpetuate the memory of a man, whoſe actions will 
remain an everlaſting honour to the nation. | 

The duke's deſcendants are obliged, by way of homage, for 
the tenure of this manor, to preſent annually a ſtandard to the 
King. on the 2d of Auguſt, the anniverſary of the victory of 
Blenheim; and this ſtandard is kept in a cloſet in the queen's 
dreſſing-room at the palace of Windſor. 

In the neighbourhood of Woodſtock are the villages of 
BEGBROOK and BLADEN, remarkable for an old fortification, 
commonly called the Round-Caſtle, which ſtands near Begbrook- 
Church, though it is in the pariſh of Bladen, Near it is 4 

1 {ubrterraneous 
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ſubterraneous paffage under the river Charwell, but when, or | 
on what account it was made, is not.known. . 

About four miles to the North-Weſt of Blenheim is DiTCH- 
Ev, the noble ſeat of the earl of Litchfield. It is a lotty edi- 
fice built of hewn ſtone, ſituated on a hill, which commands Fl 
fine view of Blenheim, Oxford, and the hills beyond it. The 
Southern front is very elegant, and the offices, which form two 
beautiful wings, have a communication with the principal build- 
ing by circular colonades. The hall is elegantly decorated; and 
fnely proportioned. The ceiling contains an aſſembly of the 

ods, painted by Kent. Two of the compartments are filled 
\ith hiſtorical pieces from the ſame hand: one of which repre- 

ſents Eneas meeting Venus, his mother, in the wood near Car- 
thage; and the other, Venus preſenting AEneas with the new 
armour. The ſciences are introduced as ornaments, with buſts 
of philoſophers, poets, hiſtorians, and orators, properly diſpoſed ; 
and over them are baſſo- relievos copied from antiques out of the 
Florentine-Muſeum, with a ſtatue of the Venus de Medicis. 
The chimney-piece-is ſuperb and lofty, and decorated With a 

ortrait of the late earl of Litch eld, by Akerman. 

The mulic-room is well adapted to the uſe for which it was 
intended ; and its elegance cannot fail of producing the moſt 
plealing effect on the ſpectator. It is ornamented with a great 
number of beautiful paintings, among which is one of Rubens 
and his family hunting, with Wild beafts. 3 

The dining-room is exceeding noble, and finiſhed with the 
greateſt elegance. Among other paintings here are the capital por- 
traits of Henry VIII. and prince Henry, by Holbein. There 
is alſo a family-piece of Charles I. with his fen at his knee, by 
Vandyke. But the molt remarkable painting here is that of fir 
Henry Lee, with the maſtiff which ſaved his life, by Johnſon. 
The ſtory of this piece is founded on a miraculous eſcape of fir 
Henry from being aſſaſſinated by one of his own f{ervants, who 
had formed a deſign of robbing the hou!e, after having murdered 
his maſter. But, providentially, on the night this project was in- 
| tended to be p+t in execution, the maſtiff, though no favourite 

with, nor ever taken notice of by his maiter, accompanied him 
up {tairs, crept under the bed, and could not be driven away by 
the ſervant ; when at length fir Henry ordered him to be left: 
and in the dead of night, the ſame ſervant entering the room to 
execute his deſign, was inſtantly ſeized by the dog, and, upon 
being ſecured, conteſſed his intentions. 


T hedamaſk bed-chamber is adorned with tapeſtry, repreſenting | 


boys ſqueezing grapes, and engaged in other - the furni- 
ture of the bed, &c. is rich crimſon damaſk. The tapeſtry 
drawing-room is alſo adorned with tapeſtry, repreſenting the 
Muſes and Apollo, a vintage, and Bacchanalian ſcenes ; and 
there are ſome good portraits here. From this apartment there 
is a delightful view of a winding valley, with a ſerpentine canal, 
over which is an elegant bridge from a deſign of Palladio. The 
ceiling and walls of the 7 are richly ſtuccoed ; and in the 
middle compartment of the roof is a repreſentation of Flora and 
the Zephyrs. Here is alſo an excellent antique of the goddeſs 
Health, about thirty inches in height, purchaſed from Dr. 
Mead's collection. On its pedeſtal is a baſs- relief of the head of 
Eſculapius, cut with en en boldneſs. 

In the green damaſk drawing- room the chimney-Hiece is finely 
executed by Scheemaker, and finiſhed with two ſmall Corin- 
thian columns. In the middle is a landſcape, by Wootton. 
Over the doors are two ſtriking pictures brought from Italy, of 
ruins, rocks, and caſcades. Here is alſo a table of Italian 

marble, having a greeniſh ground interſperſed with white 
veins. | | 

In the gilt drawing-room is a full length portrait of Charles II. 
and the dutcheſs of Cleveland, by Lely; with two other 
portraits by Kneller, and two curious tables of Egyptian mar- 
ble. In the velvet bed- chamber both the bed and hangings are of 
rich figured Genoa velvet. The chimney-piece is elegantly 
Eniſhed by Scheemaker, and adorned with a proſpect of a ruin 
by Paul Panini. 

The tapeſtry-room is curiouſly ornamented in the Chineſe 
taſte. Here are two pieces of tapeſtry, one of which repreſents 
the Cyclops forging the armour of Aneas ; the other, Neptune, 
with his proper attendants, giving directions about refitting a 
veſſel, which has juſt been ſhipwrecked. Over the chimney- 
Piece, which is finely finiſhed in white marble, is a capital picture 
of the duke and dutcheſs of York, and the princeſſes Mary and 
Anne, by fir Peter Lely ; and over the doors are two maſterly 

ndſcapes, by an Italian hand. On the whole, this ſeat is a 
noble repoſitory of valuable and maſterly portraits, executed by 
the molt eminent artiſts in that ſpecies of painting ; Rubens, 
Vandyke, Sir Peter Lely, and our ingenious countryman and 
Tival of Vandyke, Johnſon. As a piece of architecture, this 
ſeat is not inferior to any for the juſtneſs of its proportions, and 
the convenient diſpoſition of its apartments. With regard to 
ins furniture and decorations, it is finiihed with taſte rather than 
ſplendour; and adorned with that elegance which reſults from 


ſimplicity. 


ITNEY, or WHITNEY, is a town of great antiquity, plea- 

atuated on the Roman highway, called Akeman-Street. 
2 a place of conſiderable repute before the Conquelt, after 
which, 


ch, the number of its inhabitants increaſed fo faſt, that it 
received ſummonſes 


No. 22. 


ſant y 


to ſend members to parliament in the 


Mercians, wherein the former were conquerors. 


reign of Edward II. but that privilege has been long ſince diſ- 
continued, | 

The town chiefly conſiſts of one ſtreet about a mile in length, 
and is remarkable 2 a great manufactory carried on for making 
blankets, and different ſorts of woollens; and more of theſe 
goods are ſaid to be made here than at any other town in the 
kingdom. Several waggon-loads of blankets are ſent every 
weck to London, from whence they are exported to foreign 

arts. The fineſt wool is brought from Herefordfhire and 

N and the coarſeſt from Lincolnſhire. There are 
upwards of 500 weavers in the town, who work up about 7000 
packs of wool annually ; and there are not leſs than 3000 — 
ſons annually employed in carding and ſpinning. The blankets 
are ſcoured by mulls erected on the river Windruſh, whoſe water, 
from a peculiar nitrous quality, is well adapted for the purpoſe. 

Here is an excellent free-ſchool founded by Mr. Box, an emi- 
nent druggiſt of London; and beſides a handſome ſalary for the 
maſter, he left a good library of books, and appointed the maſter 
and fellows of Oriel-College, Oxford, to be its viſitors. There 
is alſo an hoſpital for the widows of ſix diſtreſſed blanket- 
makers, and a Charity-ſchool for the poor children of the town. 

Witney has a good weekly-market on Thurſday, and is 
diſtant from London ſixty- four miles. | | 

To the Eaſt of Witney is a ſmall, but agreeable village, called 
ENSHAM., It was once a place of great repute, having in it a 
noble monaſtery for monks of the Benedictine order, which was 
founded before the Norman conqueſt. Great part of the front 
of this building, with two towers, are ſtill ſtanding, from 
which it appears that when perfect it was a moſt magnificent 
ſtructure. | x 

BAMPTON is a poor town ſituated on a ſmall ſtream that runs 
into the Thames. It is a place of great antiquity, but having 
long lince fallen to decay, does not at preſent contain any thin 
remarkable. It has a ſmall church, with a charity-ſchool for 
twenty boys. The inhabitants, however, carry on ſome trade, 


particularly in the making of leather breeches, jackets, gloves, 


and other articles. It has a weekly-market on Wedneſday, and 


| is diſtant from London ſixty-nine miles. 


BuRFORD is a town of great antiquity, as appears from a 
bloody battle fought here between the Weſt-Saxons and the 


| In this battle 
Cothred, king of the Welt-Saxons, ſeized the ſtandard of the 


Mercians; and in memory of that event, the inhabitants uſed 


formerly, on a Certain day in the year, to carry one through the 
town on a pole, in imitation of the original. The town was in- 
corporated by a charter from Henry II. and although it is now 
much decayed from its ancient grandeur, yet it has a common 
ſeal, and is governed by two bailiffs, with proper officers. It has 


a good weekly-market on Saturday, and is diſtant from London 


ieventy-one miles. 


CHARLEBURY is alſo a very ancient town, and formerly of 
great __ but it is now ſo decayed as hardly to deſerve the 
name of a village. It had formerly a good weekly-market, but 
that has been long diſcontinued ; nor is there a lingle building in 
the town that merits the notice of a traveller. | | 

CHIPPING-NORTON was a place of ſome note in the time of 
the Saxons, from whom it received its name, on account of its 


having a market, Ceapan, from which Chipping is derived, i 


* to cheapen; and the epithet Norton was added, to at. | 
{ 


tinguith it from another place to the South-Weſt of Witney, 
called Briſe-Norton. It anciently ſent members to parliament, 
but that privilege has been loſt ever ſince the reign of Edward III. 
It is, however, a corporation, and is governed by two bailiffs, 
who are empowered to hold a court, and to judge and determine 
in all actions under the value of 44. The ſtreets of this town 


are very irregular, and the only building in it that merits partt- 


cular notice is the church, which is a handſome edifice, and 


built after a curious model. It contains a great number of an- 
cient monuments, by the inſcriptions on many of which it appcars 
that ſome of the inhabitants of the town formerly were wealthy, 
which is a proof that the place at that time muſt have carried on 
a conliderable trade. It is at preſent, however, a very triflin 
town; but it has a good weekly-market on Wedneſdav, and 15 
diſtant from London ſcventy-four miles. : 

In the neighbourhood of this town are the remains of an 
ancient monument, now called Rollrick's-Stones. They are 
very lofty, and placed in a circular direction, with one taller than 
the reſt, which the people call the King. As theſe ſtones have 
not any reſemblance to the Britith antiquities, they are ſuppoſed 
to have been iet up in memory of Rollo, the famuus Daniſh 
commander. But we are of opiniort that they were ſet up by 
ſome of the firſt inhabitants of this iſland, and uſed as 2 temple 
by the Druids, long before that at Stonehenge. There are ſes 
veral of the like nature in other parts of the kingdom, and ihe 
workmanſhip is a ſtrong proof of their having been erected at a 
period when the people were utterly unacquaiated with the liberal 
arts. 

A few miles to the North-Eaſt of Chipping-Norton is a 
village called Hooxs-NokrToON, but vulgarly called Hocs- 
NozTON. It is ſuppoſed to have been anciently a royal ſeat of 
the Saxons kings, though there are not at preſent th? leaſt re- 
mains of antiquity to juſtify ſuch an aſſertion. The place is re- 
markable for a bloody battle fought betwern the Danes and the 
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Engliſh in the year 914, in which the latter were defeated; and 
there are in its neighourhood ſeveral barrows, or ſepulchral mo- 
numents, of the ancient Britons. In former times the people 
of this place were reputed to be fo vulgar in their manners, that 
It was a common terin of reproach all over the county, to call a 
churlith clown as bad as a Norton-Hop. 

In the neighbourhood of this place is another ſmall village, 
called CoLD-NorToxR, where there was formerly a convent for 
Ciſtertan monks ; but not the leaſt remains of this ancient 
cdifice are now to be ſcen. | | 

BANBURY 1s a large populous town, ſeated on the river Char- 
well, and diſtant from London ſeventy-five miles. It had for- 
merly a caſtle, but that has been long ſince totally demolithed. 
The church is an exceeding handſome ſtructure, beſides which 
there is a meettng-houſe for Proteſtant diſſenters. Here ate like- 
wiſe a good free-ſchool, two charity-ſchools, and ſeveral alms- 
houſes. | | 

This town was incorporated by queen Mary, but its privi- 
leges were greatly enlarged by James II. and it obtained a new 
charter from George I. by which it is now governed by a mayor, 
high-ſteward, recorder, and fix of the principal inhabitants, 
aſliſted by thirty-ſix common-council, with a town-clerk and 


Other proper officers. 


In the civil-wars a garriſon was placed in the caſtle by the par- 


lament. The king was going to beſege it, but hearing that 


the car] of Eſſex was at Keynton, near Edge-Hill, he reſolved to 
go and attack him. The battle was fought the next day, but 


though the victory was doubtful, the king ſoon after took Ban- 


bury-Caſtle, in which were 800 foot and a troop of horſe, half of 
whom took arms under his banner, and marched with him 
to Oxford. | 
The trade of Banbury is at preſent conſiderable, great quan- 
tities of cheeſe are made, which is eſteemed excellent in its quality. 
The lands in the neighbourhood arc remarkably fertile, and pro- 
dice the fineſt paſture. The place is likewiſe noted for a partt- 


cular kind of cakes, called Banhury-Cakes, in imitation of | 


which great quantities are made, and ſold by that name in Lon- 


don. The town has a good weekly-market on Thurſday, and 


is diſtant from London ſcventy-hve miles. 

Not far from hence is the ancient caſtle of BRovGnToON, fo 
called from the village where it is ſituated. It is almoſt entire, 
Except the outer walls, which are greatly decayed. Tt 1s built 
on a molt delightful ſpot, and has been for many years the man- 
ſion-houſe of ſucceſſive gentlemen. | 


To the North of Banbury is HANWELI-PARE, the ſeat of 


ſir Jonathan Cope, bart. where there is a clock which is citeem- 
It moves by water, and thews the time by 
the riſing of a new gilded ſun for every hour, moving in a hemil- 
phere of wood, each ſun having in its centre a figure for the 
Uo For inſtance, One, which, aſcending half way to the 
zenith of the arch, ſhews it to be a quarter paſt One ; at the 
zenith, half an hour; whence deſcending halt way towards the 
horizon, three quarters; and at laſt abſconding under it, there 
ariſes another gilded ſun above the horizon, to the other fide of 
the arch, bearing the figure 2; and fo of the reit. 

At a {mall diſtance from Hanwell-Park, at the Northern ex- 
tremity of the county, is a village called CLEVYDORN, noted for 
a {mall ſpring, which flows all the year, but moſt plentifatly in 
the drieſt weather. 


A little to the Eaſtward of this ſpring are three ſtones, one of 


which is in this county, another in Northamptonſhire, and the 
third in Warwickſhire. 5 | 
At CLATTERCOTE, a village near Cleydon, was anciently 
Yriory of Gilbertine monks, founded in the reign of king John. 
Part of this ancient ſtructure is ſtill ſtanding, and is in the poſſeſſio 
of the Cartwrights, who have converted it into a dwelliug-houſe, 
_ DoppixGToON, or DEDDIS TON, is a place of great anti- 
quity, and formerly ſent members to parliament ; but that pri- 
vilege has been long taken away, though on what account 15 
not known. It had anciently a caſtle, but not the leaſt 2 
of it now remains. It is at preſent a very poor town, under the 
government of a bailiff; and excluſive of a charity-{chool, has 
not a ſingle building that merits particular notice. 1 he weekly- 
market is on Saturday, and its diſtance from London ſixty-two 
miles. 
In the pariſh of Doddington a remarkable cuſtom formerly 
prevailed with young men at marriages, the particulars of which 
were as follow: the bridegroom ſet up a poſt perpendicular to 
the horizon, and placed acroſs the top of it a lender piece of 
timber, movable upon a ſpindle. At one end of this movable 
niece was faſtcned a board, and at the other a bag of ſand. 
he young men who attended the bride and bridegroom, being 
mounted on horſeback, with cach a ſtaff in his hand, in the man- 
ner of a lance, ran at the board, as knights formerly did at each 
other in tournaments : and he that firſt broke the board with his 


ſtaff, in his career, received ſome honorary prize: but this prize 


could not be obtained without ſome danger to the adventurer; for 
as the croſs piece of timber, to one end of Which the board was 
faſtened, turned very freely upon its axis, a ſmart blow upon the 
board brought the bag of fand, which hung at the other end, 
round with proportionable violence, from which the rider gene- 
rally received a ſmart ſtroke upon his back, neck, or head, and 
was ſuinetimes unhorſed, to the great diverlion of the ſpectators. 


_—— 


| is an alms-houſe for five poor men an 


| that monarc 
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Bic Es TER, or Bist Ex, is 2 place of great antiquity, as ap- 
pears from ſeveral Daniſh monuments found at it in the laſt cen- 
tury. There was alſo a monaſtery founded here about the latter 
end of the reign of Henry II. and an hoſpital for poor people; 
but both fell at the general difſulution of religious houſes, and 
not the, leaſt remains of cither are now to be ſeen. 

At preſent Biceſter is but a poor place, and the only buildings 
in it that merit the leaſt notice, are a good church, and a well. 
endowed free-ſchool. The beer brewed here is ſaid to be the 
beſt in the whole county. It has a good weekly-market on Friday, 
and is diſtant from London fiſty-ſix miles. 

In the neighbourhood of this town are the remains of an old 
fortiſication called Aldceſter, which in the Saxon language ſigni. 
hes an old caſtle. They are ſituated on the Roman highway 
called Akeman-Street, and the ſurrounding ground is now a 
common belonging to the inhabitants of a neighbouring village. 
That this was a place of great ſtrength, and even a flouriſhing 
city, is evident from the great number of coins and other anti- 
quities that have been dug up; and it is no uncommon thin 
for the huſbandmen to break their ploughs againſt the ruins of 
the foundation. The city was fenced round with a bank and 
ditch, which are ſtill viſible. The little brook that runs through 
the ditch on the South-ſide originally encompaſſed the city, t 
ſides of which faced the four cardinal points. There are ſtill 
the traces of a ſtreet that paſſed through the middle of the city 
from North to South, and another ſtreet croſſed the contrary 
way. Great foundations have likewiſe been found in the ad- 
joining fields, and on the Welt is an artificial mount called 
Caſtle-Hill, which is full of Roman bricks, ſtones, and foun- 
dations. | | 

At a village called AuDLEy, a little to the North of Biceſter, 
are the remains of another caſtle, but of much later date 
than the former. It is thought to have flouriſhed in the 
rcign of * Stephen, and to have been deſtroyed by order of 

THAME, or TAME, is fo called from a ſmall river of that 
name, which riſes in Buckinghamſhire, and in its courſe waters 
the North part of this town. It is pleaſantly ſituated on an emi- 
nence, from whence there is a moſt delightful proſpect of the 
neighbouring countries. 

When the Danes ravaged this part of the county, they formed. 
a ſtrong camp, and defended themſelves with great bravery ; but 
Edward the Eider took it by ſtorm, and put every one of them 
to the Oord. After the death of that prince the 5 returned, 
and in revenge maſſacred the people of the town in a moſt cruel 
and barbarous manner. In the reign of Henry III. Henry 
Lexington, biſhop of Lincoln, made, at his own expence, a 
fine road from Oxford through this town, which brought to it 
ſuch a number of the ſtudents and others, that it continued for 
ſome time in a flouriſhing condition. | 

The town chiefly conſiſts of one large ſtreet, in the centre of 


| which is a ſpacious market-place ; and the church is a noble 


Gothic ſtructure. Here is a good free- ſchool founded in the 


| reign of queen Elizabeth, the maſter of which 1s nominated by 


the warden and ſcholars of . Oxford; and there 
a woman. It has a 
weekly- market on Tueſday, and is diſtant from London forty- 


| lix miles. 


WATLINGTON is a place of great antiquity, and ſuppoſed by 
ſome to have received its name from the manner of the ancient 
Britons building their houſes with wattles, or wicker-work. It 
had anciently a caſtle, but the only traces of it left are, an emi- 


| nence and a moat, the latter of which is now converted into a 


hih-pond. | | 

But at preſent the town does not contain any thing remark- 
able, except a fine market-houſe, and a free 8 
where youth are * for the univerſity. It has a weekly- 
market on Saturday, and is diſtant from London forty-five 
miles. | 

To the North of this place is a village called SHERBORN, + 
where there is a fine ſeat belonging to the earl of Macclesfield. 
The late earl added to it an 9 which is well furniſhed 
with all forts of inſtruments tor making aſtronomical calcu- 
lations. 

To the Eaſt of Sherborn is an agreeable village callec 
STOKEN-CHURCH, but it docs not contain any thing re- 
markable. 

At ADWELL, a ſmall village in the neighbourhood, are the 
remains of an ancient fortification, ſuppoſed by ſome io have 


| been a Daniſh work, and erected when thoſe barbarians ravaged 


this part of the iſland about the beginning of the eleventh century, 
at which time they deſtroyed the city of Oxford. But others are 
of opinion that it is the remains of one of thoſe monuments 
erected by the ancient Britons, to preſerve the memory of 
their deceaſed relations, as it has ſome reſemblance to the many 
ancient ſtructures of the ſame nature in different parts gt the 
kingdom. 

DoRCHESTER is a village of conſiderable antiquity, as appears 


| from its being mentioned by all our ancient hiſtorians. It was 


one of the Roman ſtations, and great numbers of their coins have 


' been dug up here, which were doubtleſs buried in order to pre- 


ſerve them in caſe of a defeat, when they were going to engage 


. ” . . '1 
with the Britons. Some remains of the fortifications are {1!:: 
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to be ſeen, conſi ling of two banks, with a trench between 
them, now called Dyke-Hills. When the Saxons ſettled in this 
illand, the fortification was long defended by the Britons ; but 
being ſurrendered, one of St. Auſtin's diſciples fettled in it, in 
S . 8 Tye" 
order to convert the Welt-Saxons to the Chriſtian religion, in 
which he became very ſucceſsful, and fixed his reſidence at this 
lace, but the ſez was removed to Lincoln, From that time the 
place gradually declined, and the high road, which then paſſed 
through it from London to Oxford, being turned another way, 
the place was deſerted, and became a mere village, as it is at 
reſent, though there is till a good road from it to Oxford. It 
bad formerly a weekly-market, but that has been long difcon- 
tinued, nor does it now contain any thing that merits the 
notice of a traveller, except what has been already menti- 
oned. h : 
South-Weſt of Watlington, two miles, is a village called 
EwELM, celebrated in hiſtory for being the ſear of the ancient 
family of De la Pole, one of whom not only built a church in 
it, but alſo founded an hoſpital, called the Houſe of God, for 
the reception of thirteen poor aged men, who were to have a 
comfortable ſubſiſtence, and the prieſts obliged not only to ſay 
maſs and preach, but alſo to teach all the children who were 
willing to attend the firſt principles of Latin grammar; for the 
ſupport of which he left three manors, with all their appurte- 
nances. This was certainly a very benevolent inſtitution, and, 
to keep it in proper order, the lord-chancellor, and other great 


_ officers of ſtate, were intruſted with the guardianſhip. When 


the Reformation took place, although it was furrendered to the 
crown, yet it was not demoliſhed; and the three manors which 
were left to ſupport it, were (till appropriated for its uſe : but ſuch 
has been the conduct of the directors of this foundation fince 
that period, that although it is ſaid the rents amount to 30o0ol. an- 
nually, yet the ſchool, where many young men have been educated, 
is now hut up, and the hoſpital, or alms-houſe, hardly affords 
lodging to a few perſons, who would willingly leave it could they 
procure any other habitations. Near this village, a few years ago, 
a remarkable picce of Roman antiquity was diſcovered by the 
wheel of a waggon ce, | through the ground of a common 
feld, which ſtruck againſt a 
as the time of Cæſar's arrival. It is highly probable that this 
urn had been hid by one of the Belgian-Britons, who might, 
perhaps, have ſtolen it from the Romans. | 

Alto at a village called BexsinGToON are ſtill viſible the re- 
mains of an ancient royal palace, which is faid to have been 
originally extremely elegant, but the ſituation on the ſide of the 
river having made it diſagreeable, it was deſerted, and is now 
fallen to decay. We are told that it belonged to the Saxon kings, 
but as it ſtood on the borders of the kingdoms of Wellex and 
Mercia, it is probable that it belonged ſometimes to the one, and 
lometimes to the other. | 

HENLEY UrON THAMES, diſtant from London thirty-five 
miles, is a very ancient town, the name being derived from the 
Britiſh word Henellcy, that is, old place; and received the ad- 
dition upon Thames, from its ſituation on the banks of that 
river, whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from other towns of the ſame 
name. It was formerly part of the eſtate of the barons of 
Hungerford ; and is now a corporation of great account, govern- 
el by a warden, burgeſſes, and other officers. It has a conſider- 
able corn and malt-market. "The inhabitants are moſtly malt- 
ſters, mealmen, and bargemen; who, by carrying corn and 
umber to London, get a handſome living, and enrich the neigh- 
bourhood. The houles in general are well built, and the church 
s a very noble Gothic . There are alſo three dillent- 
ing mceting-houſes, beſides one for the people called Quakers, 
Here are likewiſe a good free-ſchool well endowed, a charity- 
ſchool tor boys, and twenty-two alms-houſes for poor —_ 
The preſent bridge over the Thames is built of wood, but the 
ancient one was of ſtone. The weekly-market is on Thurſday, 
which is ſo much frequented by farmers from molt parts of the 
county, that ſeveral hundred loads of wheat and flour are 


brought to it every week, which are bought by the dealers, and 


lent chiefly to the metropolis. Near to Henley is the village of 
2O0WNEY, Where, in 1751, was dug up a (tone coffin, on the 
lid of which was a Gothic inſcription E rr plain, except in 
a few places which were defaced by the workman's pick-axe. 
Ihe inſcription, however, belides the words hic jacet, did not 
contain any thing remarkable, although the perſon buried muſt 
have been of high rank, as the coffin was carved with the figures 


of beaſts, birds, and warlike inſtruments, agreeable to the taſte 
ol ancient times. 


BioGRAPHICAL HisTORY OF OXFORDSHIRE. 


Jonx Pa111yPs, who, of all the Engliſh poets, comes neareſt 
= Milton in his manner of writing, was the ſon of Dr. Stephen 
Philips, archdeacon ot Salop, and rector of Bampton, where 

hn was born in 1676. He went through a courſe of gram- 
matical-learning in Weltminiter-School, from whence he was 
elected to Chriſt's-Church, Oxford. He was deſigned for the 
ltudy of phyſic, to which he was naturally led by his love of 
botany, and the weakneſs of his conſtitution; for he ſeldom 
new what it was to enjoy a day's health. He was ſo extremely 
tond of the Greck and Roman claflics, that he entered into 


oman urn, filled with coins as old 


had gone before him. The natural ſwectneſs of his temper, 


and the eaſy affability wherewith he treated every perſon, en- 
deared him to all the gentlemen in the college. 

Dr. Aldrich, at that time dean of Chriſt's-Church, was much 
addicted to ſmoking tobacco; and one morning, Mr. Philips, 
and Mr. Smith, his chum, laid a wager, that it one of them 
would call on the dean, they would hnd him ſmoking. Mr. 
Philips was the perſon who took the affirmative of the queſtion 
and when he came to the dean's apartment, the doctor aſked 
him his buſineſs? Lo whom he anſwered in that ſimple manner 
to which he was accuſtomed from his infancy, telling the nature 
of the wager, and that he was come there to have it 7=cided. 
« Mr. Philips (ſays the dean, with the greateſt gocd- nature) 
you have loſt your wager, for I am not ſmoking, but filling my 

pe.” | | 

: "His poem entitled the * Splendid Shilling,” raifed his fame 
to ſuch a degree, that lord Harcourt employed him to write a 
poem on the battle of Blenheim, in oppoſition to that compoſed 
by Mr. Addiſon, on the ſame ſubject. This poem is ſtill in 
high reputation; but his greateſt and moſt celebrated work, is 
the Cyder, which may be conſidered as the beſt imitation of 
Virgil's Georgics that ever was written. 

He intended to have written a poem on the Laſt Judgment, 
as we are told by Mr. Smith. His continual ill ſtate of health 
at laſt brought on a conſumption, which put a period to his life 
at Hereford, on the 15th of February 1708, in the 32d year of 
his age. He was buricd in the cathedral of that city, but a 
monument has been ſince erected to his memory in Weſtminſter- 
Abbey. 

Sir foun HoLT, an eminent ſerjeant at law, was born at 
Thame, in this county, in 1642. He received his firſt education 
at the free-ſchool of Abingdon in Berkſhire, from whence he 
was removed to Oriel-College, Oxford, where he finiſhed his 
ſtudies. When he left the univerſity, he entered himſelf a ſtudent 
in Gray's-Inn, where he made ſuch proficiency in the law, that 
he was ſoon called up to the bar. Hi: great talents as a coun 
ſellor procured him much buſineſs, and "_ Charles II. ap 


pointed him recorder of London. It is to be obferved, that 


their ſpirit and way of writing in a manner ſuperior to all who 


City having been illegally deprived of its ſtatute by a writ of 
gus warrants from the court of King's-Bench. On the acceſſion 
of James II. the office of recorder was taken from him by that 
monarch, when he again went to the bar, and applied himſelf 
to the buſineſs of a counſellor with ſuch diligence and ſucceſs, 
as acquired him the molt diſtinguiſhed reputation. 

When the convention met in 1688 he was choſen one of the 
members, and the Commons appointed him to manage their 
debates with the Lords concerning the abdication, and the ne- 
ceſſity of placing the crown on the prince and princeſs of 
Orange. he firſt thing done by the new government was, to 
turn out the corrupt judges from the courts of Weſtminſter ; 
and Holt was made lord-chiet-juſtice of the King's-Bench, and 


office, during the ſpace of twenty-one years, with ſuch prudence 


and undaunted in the cauſe of liberty, and defence of the laws, 
he not only incurred the diſpleaſure of the miniſters, but alter- 


parliament. | 
When the Houſe of Commons claimed the privilege of im- 

| priſoning the ſubject without a trial, Holt exerted himſelf to 

oppoſe them, and proceeded againſt ſeveral members of that 


The houſe ſent their ſerjeant at arms to command his immediate 
attendance ; but he was ſo far from obeying the ſummons, that 
he ordered the officer into cuſtody. This fo enraged the houle, 
that the ſpeaker went in perſon, with the mace in his hand; bur 
the intrepid judge ordered him to be gone, as he was fitting in 


the ſcat of juſtice, repreſenting the perſon of his ſovereign ; and 
told him, that were the whole Houſe of Commons to come, he 
would not obey. He had ſuch an abhorrence of calling in the 
aid of the military, that when a riot happened at the Vine- 


and the chicf-juſtice was aſked, ** Whether the guards might be 
ſent to diſperſe the mob; his lordſhip anſwered, * That if they 
ſent the military, and any man was killed, he would take care 
that the perſon who gave the order ſhould be hanged.” In the 
mean time he dreſſed himſelf in his robes, and went with a body 
of the peace officers to the Vine, where he addreſſed himſelf to 
the ſpectators, and told them the fatal conſequences of taking 
upon themſelves that power. which the legiſlature had committe| 
to the judges; deſiring them, at the fame time, to deſiſt from 
doing any further milchief, and depart quictly, otherwiſe he 
would aſſiſt with his own hands in taking them into cuſtody. 
The preſence of the judge, and the authoritative manner in 
which he ſpoke, had fo happy an effect on the rioters, that in a 
few minutes they diſperſed, and all was quiet. 

This great lawyer, and upright magiſtrate, paid the debt of 
nature on the 5th of March 1709, and was interred in the church 
of Redgrave in Suffolk. 

Joux W1LMorT, earl of Rocheſter, was born at Dicchley, 
| near Wpoodllock, in this county, in the month of April 1645. 

ths 


this promotion by the crown was done in conſecuence of the 


honoured with knighthood. He diſcharged all the duties of his 
and integrity as will ever do honour to his memory. Reſolute 


nately brought upon himſelf the indignation of both houſes of 


houſe, after he had been forbidden by an order from the ſpeaker. 


Tavern in Holborn, about a young lady who had been ſeduced, 
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208 TE NEW and COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


His father being a great royaliſt, and the principal perſon who 
accompanied Charles II. in his flight after the battle of Wor- 
ceſter, he was obliged to remain an exile till the Reſtoration, 
when he returned to England, and placed his fon in Wadham- 
College, Oxford. 

Having finiſhed his ſtudies in that univerſity, he travelled into 
France and Italy; and returning to England, the court of which 
was at that time extremely licentious and corrupt, he immedi- 
ately became a debauchce in his manners, and an atheiſt in his 
principles. 

When the Dutch war broke ont in 1665, he went as a 
volunteer in the Engliſh fleet, and acquitted himſelf with great 
reputation; but he afterwards forfeited his character of 3 
in a quarrel which he had with the earl of Mulgrave. His 
whole life appears to have been one continued ſcene of riot and 
debauchery. He told Dr. Burnet, with whom he was very 
intimate, that, for five years together, he was perpetually drunk ; 
not indecd all that time under the viſible effects of liquor, but 
never ſo cool as to be maſter of himſelf. The love of pleaſure, 
and a propenſity to mirth, ſcem to have been his two ruling 
paſſions. The one immerſcd him in great ſenſuality; and the 
other led him to many ſtrange frolics and adventures. Once, 
it is ſaid, he ſo diſguiſed himſelf, that his neareſt friends could 
not have known him, and ſetting up in Tower-S:reet for an 
Italian mountcbank, he there practiſed phyſic for ſeveral weeks. 
At other times he would m-.camorphoule himſelf into a porter or 
a beggar, in order to purſue ſome low amour, or ridiculous 
project. His many debaucheries at length brought on a con- 
ſumption, which awakened him to ſuch a ſenſe of his follies, 
that he began ſcriouſly to reflect on his paſt conduct. Finding 


himſclf exceeding ill, he ſent for Dr. Burnet, who immediately 


went to him at his houſe in Oxfordſhire, and converied freely 
with him concerning his pall tolles, and the fatal conſequences 
that muſt inevitably ariſe from his libidinous writings. He told 
the doctor he was unhappily ſenſible of the impropriety of his 
paſt conduct, but that it was too late to prevent the infection. 

le had, however, ſeveral! manuſcripts in a drawer, which he 
deſired him to burn, and heartily wiſhed he could do the like 
with them that had been publiſhed. The doctor, who attended 
hm nearly to his end (and who afterwards wrote an account of 
his life) ſays, © If ever he ſaw a fincere penitent in the world, 
hz: was ſure Rocheſter was one.” He likewiſe informs us, that 
he laid open to his lordſhip the nature and evidences in ſupport 
of the Chriſtian religion; and leſt his repentance ſhould ariſe 


From the fears of death, he told him, that no perſon could be 
ſaid properly to repent, 2 to the Chriſtian religion, 


unleſs he conſidered his fins as offences againſt the purity of 
God's law, and as an indignity offered to his word. To all 
this his lordſhip anſwered with ſuch ſatisfaction, that Burnet 
was fully convinced he deſired life for no other reaſon than to 
ſpend the remainder of his days in religious duties. The night 

receding the death of the carl, Burnet was ſent for to London, 
bis lady bars been taken dangerouſly ill. He took the oppor- 


t inity of departing while the earl was aſleep, who, as ſoon as. 
Being anſwered | 


he awoke, laid, * Is my good friend gone "Hs 
in the affirmative, he replicd, « Then I ſhall die ſoon ;” and 
expired a few hours after, on the 26th of July 1681, in the 


thirty-third year of his age. He was interred ncar his father, | 


in Spilſhury-Church, Oxtordſhire. _ 

"Thus finithed a vicious courſe the earl of Rocheſter, whoſe 
great natural abilities might have made him an honour to his 
country, had he not addicted himſelf to ſuch company as are 
always the ruin of youth, aud, however digniſied, ought to be 
treated as peſts to locicty. | | : 

The penitence of this young nobleman, previous to his death, 
occalioned a paitoral clegy, in which he 1s pointed out under 
the charaQer of Strephon. It was written by Thomas Plat- 


wan, ciq. a gentleman who had been intimately acquainted 


with him during th e latter part of his life. 

Ad rTHhORxY Woup, or as he is called, A Wood, was born 
in the city of Oxford in 1632, and finiſhed his ſtudies in that 
univerſity. He was naturally of a ſtudious diſpoſition, but 
confined himfclf wholly to antiquities, being in the ſtrictect 
ſenſe of the word, a buok-worm. He allo unhappily imbibed 
ſuch high noticas of church-power, as are inconſiſtent with the 
Proteſtant religion. : 

Theſe notions led him into many irregularities in writings, 
and we find hin treating the pertecuting biſhops, among the 
Roman Catholics, with great applauſe ; but when he n:cntions 
Tillotſon, and ſuch prelates as were diſtinguiſhed for their 
moderation, he pours ſuch a load of abuſe on their memory, 
as will always give great offence to every virtuous perſon. He 
wrote ſcveral works, particularly the hiſtory and antiquities of 
Oxford, and che lives of all ſuch as had taken their degrees 
there, before his own time; but both theſe works are full of 
errors, and the illiberal reflections he has thrown out againſt 
our preat reformers, have been animadverted upon by bithop 
Burnet, with that ſeverity which the author juſtly deſerved. 
He died at Oxford of a total ſuppreſſion of urine, in 1695. 

Lucius Carey, lord viſcount Falkland, of the kingdom 
of Scotland, was born at Burford in this county in 1610, and 
inſtructed in grammar-learning by a private tutor. When his 
father went over to Ircland as lerd-deputy, he took his ſon 


along with him, and placed him in Trinity-College, Dublin; 
but when he was obliged to return to —_— he tent him Th 
finiſh his ſtudies in St. Juhn's-College, Cambridge. He was 
elleemed one of the handſomeſt young men in that age, but 0 
much addicted to irregularities, that he was once impriſoned in 
the Fleet, which we preſume muſt have been for contempt 01 
court. His father procured a very able tutor for him, with 
whom he travelled through France and Italy, and returned to 
his native country, with all thoſe accompliſhments that are an 
ornament to the higheſt {tation in life. He had not only acquired 
a perfect knowledge of the languages, but alſo of every other 
branch of literature, particularly hiſtory, wherein he excelled, 


ſays lord Clarendon, beyond every perſon at that time in 
England. | 


When the civil-wars broke out in the reign of Charles I. he 


[ ſtood up as a true patriot, for the intereſt of his country, and 


Joined with thoſe who {igned the petition for redreſs of priey. 
ances ; but being againſt any violence to the perſon of the kin R 
when his majeſty ſet up his ſtandard at Nottingham, lord Falk. 
land joined him, and behaved gallantly at the battle of Edge. 
Hill. He beheld, however, with grief the melancholy ſtate into 
which his country was plunged by the flames of civil-war, when 
almoſt every family was divided againſt itſelf. He advanced 
with the royal army to Newbury m Berkthire, where, in the 
morning, before the engagement, he told ſome of his friends, 
ſays lord Clarendon, that liè was weary of the times, and hoped 
he ſhould not live much longer, ordering his ſervant to bring 
him clean linen to put on. He was aſked, why he was to 
anxious to appear fine, when they were juſt going to engage the 
enemy; but he anſwered, that he had always worn clean linen, 
and ſhould be ſorry that his dead body ſhould be found in any 
thing dirty. At the beginning of the battle he received a ſhot 
in the belly, which brought him from his horſe; but his dead 
body was not found till the next morning. Were we to look 
for the character of this excellent perſon only in lord Clarendon's 
hiſtory, we might be accuſed of partiality; but he was not 
only admired by the royaliſts, for even thoſe who were moſt 
attached to the parliament, treated him with the greateſt reſpect, 
and his name has been celebrated by Mr. Waller, and the other 
poets of that ape. | 
Sir WiLLiam D'AvenanT, well known in the literary 
| world for poetical compoſitions, was born in Oxford in 1605, 
his father being an inn-kceper in that city, where Mr. Shake- 
ſpear uſed to lodge when he went in the ſummer to viſit 
Stratford upon Avon, the place of his nativity ; and who oftcn 
took notice of young D*Avenant's genius. It doth not appear 
that he had ever an academical education, for whilit he was 
but very young we find him taken into the ſervice of the 
dutchels of Richmond, probably upon the recommendation of 
the celebrated Shakeſpear. He rewained in that noble family 
till the breaking out of the civil-wars, and being in his own 
mind a {trenuvus royaliſt, he adhered to the king till his affairs 
were totally ruined, upon which he went abroad, and reſided 


at Paris, till the Reſtoration took place. In the time of his 
exile he wrote ſeveral pieces; but being reduced to great diffi- 
culties, he ventured over to England, in order to procure fome 
money from his friends, when he was apprehended, committed 
to prion, tried, and found guilty, buy eſcaped death by the in- 
terceſſion of Mr. Milton, whole life he alſo ſaved in his turn. 
At the Reſtoration he ſet up a play-houſe, which went under 
the name of the duke of York's Theatre, at the Cock-pit in 
Drury-Lane, by which he acquired a comfortable ſubſiſtence, 
after tie many hardſhips he had ſuffered, and died in 1668. 
He was interred in Weltminſter-Abbey, with an in{cription ou 
hissomb-ſtone refembling that of Ben Johnſon's, viz. 


O rare ſir William D*'Avenant ! 


EpwarD Pocock, D. D. was born in Oxford in 1604, and 
brought up in that celebrated univerſity, where he finiſhed his 
ſtudies, and took his higheſt degrees. In his early youth he 
became ſtrongly attached to the ſtudy of Oriental literature, 
wherein he made ſuch a progrels, that he was appointed, as 
ſoon as he had taken orders, to be chaplain to the Englith 
factory at Aleppo in Afia. In that ſtation he continued to 
improve his mind, and Dr. Laud, then archbithop of Cante- 
bury, employed him to purchaſe ſome of the molt curious 
Arabian manuſcripts for the uſe of St. Jolin's-College, Oxford. 
After he had reſided about fix years in Turkey, he returned ta 
England in 1636, and was appointed proſcllor of Arabic at 
Oxtord ; but he did not remain long in that employment, for 
his curioſity prompted him once more to vilit Aſia, where he 
made a valt collection, not only of manuſcripts, but alſo 0i 
coins and medals, with which he returned by the way 91 
Paris, where he became acquainted with the famous Hugo 
Grotius, who employed him to tranſlate into Arabic his celc- 
brated book on the truth of the Chriſtian religion. 

When Charles I. was priſoner in the Ifle 01 Wight in 1645, 


he appointed Dr. Pocock a canon of Chriſt-Church, and pro- 


feſſor of Hebrew at Oxford, but he Was ejected from both 
places by the committee of viſitors, for refuſing to take the 
engagement in 1650, and retired to a private houſe, where he 
l:ved till the Reltoration, when he was reinitated in his former 
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dionities, which he enjoyed till his death in 1691. He was 
not only a man of great piety, meekneſs, and humility ; but 
alſo one of the greateſt Orientaliſts that ever lived in England, 
as appcars from his works, which we have read with preat 
pleaſure, particularly his Commentary on the Prophet 
x Crorr, D. D. was born at a fmall village in 
this county in 1603, and inſtructed in grammar-learning at a 
rivate ſchool, from which he removed to Chriſt-Church- 
College in Oxford, where he finiſhed his ſtudies and took his 
degrees. An unhappy accident, however, happened to him 
during the time he was at the college, but by the Providence 
of God it turned to his own advantage at laſt. His father 
being of a ſuperſtitious mind, and not properly grounded in the 
Proteſtant religion, he was A by ſome Popilh prieſts, 
and actually took the habit of a lay-brother among the Jeſuits 
of Dowey and St. Omer's. His ſon, who was then at the 
univerſity, was prevailed upon to accompany his father, and 
was placed among the Jeſuits; but he faw ſo much of their 
roguery, that he gave them the ſlip, and returned to England, 
where he obtained ſeveral eccleſiaſtical preferments. 
When the civil-wars broke out he adhered to his royal maſter 
Charles I. with the moſt unſhaken fidelity, and when he fſuf- 
| fered death, Dr. Croft retired to a private ſtation, and lived 


in a ſtate of obſcurity till the Reſtoration, when he was pro- 


moted to the * of Hereford, which he enjoyed till his 
death in 1691. 

treatiſe to reconcile Proteſtants to one another, Which was 
vuvell received by the public, but much run down by the Popifh 
arty. : x 

: Dupley CARLETON, an eminent ſtateſman, and often 


mentioned in the hiſtory of the laſt century, was deſcended 


from an ancient family in this county, where he was born in 
1573- He received his firſt rudiments of learning at a private 
{chool, from whence he was removed to Queen's-College, Ox- 
| ford, where he finiſhed his ſtudies. | 

It was the practice in the reign of —_ Elizabeth, for young 
entlemen, when they left the univerſity, to come to London, 
m order to obtain preferment at court, for merit ſeldom re- 
mained in obſcurity during the reign of that queen. Young 
Carleton was ſoon taken into favour by Elizabeth, as well as 
her ſucceſſor James I. who ſent him ambaſfador to Venice: 
and when he had executed his commiſſion there, he was ap- 


pointed in the ſame ſtation at Paris. His behaviour as a miniſter | 


was ſuch as endeared him to his ſovereign ; and it appears from 
ſome tracts written by him, that he was one of the greateſt 
politicians in that age. As a reward for his many ſervices, he 
was created viſcount Dorcheſter in 1626, when he retired from 
all manner of public buſineſs, and ſpent the remainder of his 
life in tranquillity. He died in 1632, and was interred in Welt- 
minſter-Abbey. | 
THoMas CooPEx, a learned biſhop of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, was born at Oxford about the ycar 1517. He received 


his education at the univerſity of that place, where he took the 


degrees in arts, phyſic, and divinity. He was originally deligned 
for the church, but being a zealous Proteſtant, and fearing the 
troubles that were likely to Enſue on the acceſſion of qucen 
Mary, he went abroad, where he followed the practice of phyſic 
during the whole of that dangerous reign. 

When the troubles ſubſide 
came over to England, returned to the ſtudy of divinity, and 
became a moſt eloquent and popular preacher. 
in the church was that of dean of Chriſt-Church in Oxford, 
from whence he was promoted to the deanery of Glouceſter, 


then to the ſce of Lincoln, and, laſtly, to the rich bithopric of 


Wincheſter, which he held till his death. He expired on the 


19th of April 1 594, and was interred in the cathedral of Win- 


chelter, 


e was a very moderate prclate, and wrote a | 


on the death of the queen, he 
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Tuomas HARRITIOr, a very ingenious perſon, was born in 
Oxford about the latter-end of the reign of queen Mary; but 
it does not appear in what college he 4niſhed his ſtudies. Hr 
is particularty noticed for being the ſirſt inventor of letters i 
algebra, as now univerſally practiſed: but then it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that he was only the firſt Engliſhman, becauſe the art 
nfelf was known to the Arabians many ages before, under the 
title of Coſſic numbers. 5 

His firlt patron — Tran great men was fir Walter Raleigh, 
with whom he went to Virginia, and drew a map of the country. 
On their return to England, fir Walter introduced him to the 
acquaintance of Henry Piercy, earl of Northumberland, who 
gave him a penſion of 120l. a year, and kept an open table 
tor him and ſuch of his friends as met to promote the ſtudy of 
the mathematics. 8 

He remained firmly attached to Raleigh during all his trou- 
bles; and when that great man ſell a ſacrifice to the treachery of 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador, Harriot retired into the country. But he 
ſurvived his friend only a ſhort time, for being ſeized with a 
cancer in his lip, it put a period to his life on the 2d of July 
1621. 

He left ſeveral works in manuſcript, only one of which has 
been printed, namely his Artis Analytice Praxis, &c. 
{tance of this production was borrowed by the famous French 
philoſopher Des Cartes, who palmed it on the world as a work 
of his own invention; but after ſome time the fraud was de- 
tected, and the merit reſtored to its right owner. 

WILLIAM CHILLINGWORTH, a learned writer and eminent 
divine, was born at Oxford in the month of October. 1602. 
He received the rudiments of claſſical learning at a private 
ſchool, and was afterwards admitted a ſcholar of I rinity- 


College, Oxford, where he took the degrees of maſter and 


bachelor of arts, and in 1628 was made fellow of his college. 
About this time Mr. Chillingworth became acquainted with one 
John Fiſher, a famous Jeſuit, who, by various arts and inſinu— 
ations, converted him to the Romiſh religion, and perfuaded 
him to retire to the Jeſuits-College at Doway in Flanders. 
Dr. Laud, then biſhop of London, finding where he was gone, 
and on what occaſion, earneſtly entreated him to return to his 
native country. He readily took the biſhop's advice, and hav- 


ing examined, with great care, the points controverted between 


the Papiſts and Proteſtants, he embraced once more the reformed 
doctrinc. This engaged him in a literary war with ſeveral 
Roman-Catholics, over whom, in the opinion of moſt men, he 
always obtained the victory; and his triumph was rendered 
complete by a piece which he publiſhed in 1637, entitled, 
« The Religion of Proteſtants a ſaſe Way to Salvation.” But 
notwithſtanding his return to the church of England, he had 
{till ſome difficulty with regard to the ſubſcription of the thirty- 
nine articles; and this prevented him, at leaſt for ſome time, 
from receiving any eccleſiaſtical preferment : but having at 
length overcome his ſcruples, and conſented to ſubſcribe, his 
patron Dr. Laud procured him the prebendary of Brixworth in 
Northamptonſhire, as alſo the chancellorſhip of the cathedral 
church of Sarum. | | 

On the breaking out of the civil-wars he adhered to the 
royal cauſe, and attended the king at the ſiege of Glouceſter in 
1643, when obſerving the ſoldiers in want of materials to carry 


on their attacks, he propoſed making ſieges after the manner of 


the Romans, in order to ſtorm the place; but before his pro- 
poſal could be put in execution, the ſiege was ſuddenly railcd 
by the carl of Eflex. Soon after this he was taken priſoner by 
a party of the army belonging to the parliament at Arundel in 
Suſſex, from whence he was conveyed to Chicheſter, where he 
died of the wounds he had received, on the 3oth of January 
1644, and was interred in the cathedral of that city. 

His works are numerous and well known ; and are no les, 
eſteemed for peripicuity of ſtyle, than force of reaſoning, 
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An INSPECTION TABL 


E FoR THIS CouN TY. | 


A 


| HERTFORDSHIRE, belonging to the Dioceſe of 1 and Province of 
LD Canterbury, is | #8 


1 1 5 % a 


—_ 
tt 


Extends 


ends to Parliament Six | 


[I Middleſex on the South. 


Hertford. | 


Bounded by | Contains ee 
Eſſex on the Eaſt. | In length thirty-ſix miles. 8 Hundreds (Ihe County | 
Bedfordſhire and Buckingham- | In breadth twenty-eight miles. 18 Market-Towns For Hertford-Town 
"| ſhire on the Weſt, | And is 130 miles in circum-| 120 Pariſhes | | (St. Alban's 
{ Cambridgeſhire on the North. ference. | 54 Vicarages | „ 
950 Villages Two each. 


The principal or chief-town is 


10,500 Houles 
82,800 Inhabitants 


Taz NATURAL HisTORY OF THIS CounTY. 


T TERTFORDSHIRE, or HART FORDSHIRE, 
receives its name from its principal town, Hertford, 
which is ſaid to have been era derived from the Saxon 
word Herudford, ſignifying a red ford, from a ſuppoſition that 
the gravel at the ford over the river Lea, was red; but this is 
a miſtake, for the ſoil is of that colour only in the South-Weſt 
parts of the county. The moſt probable conjecture is, that it 
reat number of harts with which this 
part of the iſland dh abounded ; and this is further con- 
firmed by Speed, who ſays, “ The arms of the county-town 
were, a hart conchant in the water.“ But though this laſt deri- 
ration appears the moſt reaſonable, yet the county, in general, 
gocs by the name of Herts, or Hertfordſhire. 5 
The air of this county is very pure, and conſequently very 
healthy, and is often recommended by phyſicians to valetudina- 
rians, for the preſervation or recovery of health. The ſoil is, 
tor the molt part, rich, and in ſeveral places mixed with a 
marl, which produces excellent wheat and barley. Many of 
the paſtures, however, are but indifferent; ſuch as are dry 


gencrally producing fern and broom, and thoſe that are wet, 


ruthes and moſs. | 

This evil, reſpecting the wet paſtures, is, however, now re- 
moved in many parts, by a late invention called buſh-draining, 
which has greatly improved the wet lands. The country be- 


tween Barnct and Hatfield has many paſtures of this kind, and 


which now yield large quantities of hay. 

Buth the ploughs and ditches, though very material to a 
arm, are very bad in this county. Too many of the hedges 
are dead ones; 


high in ſtakes, and white thorn planted by the ſides of it, 
mermixed with fallow ſtakes, and without any ditches. This 


i a wretched practice; for the fallow is ſo quick a grower, as | 


ſoon to overtop the thorns, and drip them to death; nor is it 
of any uſe as a fence itſelf, growing ragged and open at the 
bottom. Every perſon curious in 2 carefully keeps all 
kinds of plants from among the thorns, becauſe none unite 
with them; and gaps are for ever made in the hedges, by 
means of taking hold of fallows, hazles, oaks, aſhes, or ſuch 
plants as are not offenſively armed; whereas a white-thorn fence 
s impenetrable. Their ditches are not above eighteen inches 
wide and twelve deep, though in many of their flat fields their 
corn in winter is halt ipoiled for want of good ones to drain off 
the water. | 
Their ploughs are till worſe than their hedpes ; they are ſo 
excccuingly large and heavy, that the mere draught of the 


= 


others contitt of boughs interlaced four feet 


—— — 


| 


_—_— 


weight is ſufficient for two horſes : a ſhare commonly weighs 
ſixty or ſeventy pounds. Hence reſults the practice of never 


| ſtirring the ground with leſs than four horſes, on a light looſe 


gravel, after it has received three or four earths for turnips : 
the fifth, nay, the tenth, would not be given without Gs 
ſtrong horſes, and two men, one to hold, and another to drive; 
nor do they ever turn up above an acre a day. Much ſtronger 
lands than any in this part of Hertfordſhire are, in the counties 
of Suffolk and Eſſex, broke up for the firſt time with a pair of 
horſes, and one man, who both holds the plough and drives; 
but then the plough is not above one fifth of the weight of 
thoſe in Hertfordſhire. The loſs from this miſtaken practice 
muſt be amazingly great, ſince the difference is juſt half; for 
the wear of theſe immenſely large ploughs cannot be leſs than 
double that of the ſmall ones; ſo that by a — in this par- 
ticular, double the quantity of land would be ploughed in the 
ſame time, and at the ſame expence, beſides enjoying the capital 
advantage of being twice as ſpeedy in critical ſeed times; a point 
often of infinite importance. 

The arable lands, however, produce vaſt quantities of excel- 
lent wheat and barley, and moſt other forts of grain; and the 
wheat and barley of Hertfordſhire are ſo much prized at London, 


| that many thouſand quarters of both theſe grains are fold 


every year as the produce of this county, though not a fingle 
grain of it ever grew there. 

The principal rivers that water this county are, the Lea, or 
Lee, the Stort, the Colne, the Ver, and the New-River. 

The courſe of the Lea, which is navigable from. Hertford 
to London, has been already deſcribed in our account of 
Eſſex. 

The Stort riſes in the North-Eaſt part of the county, 
and after paſſing Bithop's-Stortford, falls into the Lea near 
Hoddeſdon, 

The Colne riſes near Hatfield, and runs paſt Watford; after 
which it divides Middleſex from Buckinghamſhire, and falls into 
the Thames near Staines. 

The Ver riſes in the North-Weſt part of the county, and 
after paſſing St. Aiban's, falls into the Colne. e 

The New-River takes its riſe near Ware, from whence it is 
conveyed, by an artificial channel, to a reſervoir at Iflington, 
and by means of pipes ſupplies many parts of the cities of Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter with water. Before this work. was 
ac&Wmpliſhed, the inhabitants of the metropolis were obliged to 
fetch their water from conduits, which were erccted in vari us 
parts of the city, or purchale it of the water-carriers. But this 
method being attended with great labour and inconyemence, 
an act of parliament was pailed in the year 1605, empowering 
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TE NEW AND COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


the corporation of London to cut and convey a river from any 
part of Middleſex or Hertfordſhire, to ſupply the city with 


water. The attempt was accordingly made, but after ſome 
little progreſs, the magiſtrates thinking it impracticable, and Þ 


diſcouraged at the expence, gave orders it ſhould be diſ- 
continued, | | 

In conſequence of this, Hugh (afterwards fir Hugh) Middle- 
ton, a public-ſpirited citizen of London, undertook to bring 
ſuch a river from the ſprings of Chadwell and Amwell, near 
Ware in Hertfordſhire, to a baſon or reſervoir near London. 
The work was begun on the 20th of February 1608, and was 
attended with innumerable difhcultics. The diſtance from Lon- 
don is twenty miles, but he was obliged, in order to avoid the 
eminences and vallics in the way, to make it run a courſe of 
hear thirty-nine miles ; and to carry it over two vallies in long 
wooden frames or troughs lined with lead. One of theſe, which 
was ſituated near the village of Highbury, was 462 feet in 
length, and ſeventeen in height; but ſome few years ago it was 
removed by the banks being ſo raiſed as to form a bed of earth. 
"The other {till remains, and is ſituated at Buſh-Hill, near En- 
field. It is 660 feet in length, and has a capacious arch under 
it for the paſſage of the land waters. In ſhort, over and under 
this river, which ſornctimes riſes thus high, and at others is 
conveyed under 
land waters ; and both above and below it a 
brooks, rills, and water-courſes, have their paſlage. 

This river, the making of which colt near 500,000l. was, by 


the perſeverance and aſſiduity of this truly great man, com- 


pleted in a little more than five years. It was admitted into the 
reſervoir near Iſlington on the 29th of September 1613; on 
which day fir Thomas Middleton, brother to fir Hugh, was 
elected lord- mayor for the year enſuing, who accompanying 
fir John Swinnerton, then lord-mayor, attended by many of the 
aldermen, the recorder, and other gentlemen, they repaired in 
rand proceſſion to the baſon, now called New-River-Head. 
On their arrival, about ſixty labourers, well-drefſed, with green 
caps, carrying ſpades, ſhovels, and pickaxes, marched, preceded 
by drums and trumpets, three times round the baſon ; when 
ſtopping before the lord-mayor, aldermen, and other gentlemen, 


who were ſeated upon an eminence, one of the labourers ad- 


dreſſed them in a long copy of verſes on the occaſion, which 
being ended, the ſluices were opened, and the ſtream ran plenti- 
fully into the reſervoir, under the found of drums and trumpets, 
the diſcharge of ſeveral pieces of cannon, and the loudeſt accla- 
mations of the people. 


Sir Hugh Middleton, in order to enable himſelf to complete 


this great work, had, after ſpending the whole of his own for- 
tune, been obliged to apply for aſſiſtance to king James I. Who 
advancing a ſum of money, became entitled to a moiety of the 
profits. He was alſo reduced to the neceſſity of felling many 
other ſhares, and, in ſhort, was in a manner entirely ruined by 
a project which has been of the molt conſiderable advantage 
to the metropolis of the kingdom. 


The New-River now draws a very principal part of its water 


from the Lea, which being the property of the city of London, 
that corporation, contrary. to the intereſt of the city in general, 
oppoſed a bill brought into parliament for giving further powers 
to the fly corny . to take the advantage that might 
be obtained by the river Lea ; but the oppolition was without 
effect, for in 1739 the bill paſſed into a law. In conſequence 
of this, the governors of the New-River-Company agreed with 
the proprietors of lands on the river Lea for a cut of two cubic 


feet of water from that river at a certain rate; and after the 


agreement told them, they would double the price for a four- 


foot cut, which the proprietors agreed to, not conſidering the 


great r eee between the two; and this cut now ſupplies 
t ſhare of the New-River water. 

In the courſe of the New-River are forty-three ſluices, and 
over it are 215 bridges. On its approaching the reſervoir, 
called New-River-Head, there are ſeveral ſmall houſes erected 
at a conſiderable diſtance from each other on its banks, into 
which the water runs, and is conveyed by pipes to the nearer 
and more Eaſterly parts of the metropolis. On its entering the 
above reſervoir it is there ingulphed by fifty-eight main pipes, 
each of ſeven inches bore ; and here alſo an engine, worked by 
horſes, throws a great quantity of water up to another reſervoir, 
lituated on much higher ground, from which the water runs 
in pipes to ſupply the Kr. ground in the city and its liberties. 
Many years ago 39,000 houſes were thus ſupplied by this water, 
and ſince that time ſeveral main pipes have been laid to carry it 
into the liberties of Weſtminſter. 

For ſome time after this river was opened, fo little did the 
proprietors conceive the advantages which might be made of 
it, that for upwards of thirty years they did not divide above 
51. to each of the ſeventy-two ſhares into which the property 
was divided; bat ſo great is the difference between that time 


and this, that the preſent value of each ſhare is rated at 8,000]. 


The proprietors are incorporated, and now form one of the 
moſt flouriſhing cotnpanies in the kingdom. The corporation 
conſiſts of a governor, deputy-governor, treaſurer, and twenty- 
ſix directors, who are proprietors of the firſt thirty-ſix ſhares ; 
for though the crown's moiety is in private hands, yet they have 
a0 {bare in the management. The officers and ſervants belong- 


round, run ſeveral conſiderable currents of 
reat number of 


1 


* 


— 


* 


tenuiter lacimiatum, Park. 


| of the county, a privilege which it has ever ſince enjoyed. 


— 


ing to the company are, a clerk and his aſſiſtant; a ſurveyor and 
his deputy; fourteen collectors, who, after deducting 5). per 
cent. {2m collecting the company's rents, pay their money eve 
Thurſday to the treaſurer ; fourteen walkſmen, who have their 
ſeveral walks along the river to prevent any kind of filth being 
thrown into it; ſixteen turncocks ; twelve paviors; and twent 
borers of pipes, beſides horſe-engines for boring of others; 
together with a great number of inferior ſervants and la- 
bourers. 

Beſides the rivers already mentioned, there are many ſmaller 
ſtreams that water this county, the whole of which produce 
a great varicty of fiſh, particularly ſalmon, trout, tench, perch, 
roach, cels, gudgeons, and cray-fiſh. 

The chief produce of Hertfordſhire is wood, wheat, barley, 
and moſt other kinds of grain. The inhabitants are chictly 
malſters, millers, and dealers in corn; no manufacture worth 
notice being eſtabliſhed in any part of the county, 


AN ACCOUNT OF CURIOUS PLANTS TO RE FOUND IN D1F- 
FERENT PARTS OF THIS COUNTY. 


Small mountainous round-leaved Chickweed, refemblin 
ſtone-baſil ; Aline mentana minime acir! facie rotund:folia. Found 
in ſeveral of the mountaincus parts of this county, eſpecially 
near Chalfont St. Peter, on the borders of Buckinghamſhire. 

Small Autumnal Gentian, with leaves like the letfer centaury ; 
Gentianel/a autumnalis centaurii mineris foliis, Park. Found near 
the ruins of Old Verulam. | 

Yellow Loofeſtrife, with a globular tuft of flowers; Lyſemachia 
lutes flare g!:bsſo, Ger. Found near King's-Langley. 

Pepper-Mint; Mentha piperata, Park. Found in leveral parts 
of the county, eſpecially near Kinſbury. _ | 

Freſh-Water Soldier, or Water-Aloe ; Militaris aixoides, Ger. 
Found in the ditches near Hatheld. 

Marſh-T wyblade ; Ophris 0 bifalium paluſtre, Part. Found 
in the wet grounds between Hatfield and St. Alban's. c 

The greater Fly-Orchis; Muſcam referens major, C. B. Found 
near Welling. | | | 

Broad-leaved Baſtard Hellebore, with a white cloſe flower; 
Hellebarine latifalis flare alba cluuſa, Ger. Found near Dig- 
geſwell. 6 | | | 

Jagged Cow-Parſnep ; Sphondylium montanum minus anguſhfolium 
ö Found near Tring, on the borders of 
Buckinghamſhire. | | 

The Tefſer Mountain Bell-Flower, with a round leaf Campa- 


nula alpina minor ratundifolia. Found in ſome gravel-pits near 
Rickmanſworth. | 


A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE CITIES, BOROUGHS, 
CORPORATIONS, Towns, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE-+ 
MARKABLE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. | 


 HerTFORD, or HARTFORD, the county-town, diſtant from 
London twenty-one miles, was known to the Romans when 
they were in this iſland. It flouriſhed under the Heptarchy, as 
appears from ſeveral of the Eaſt-Saxon kings keeping their 
courts here ; and when Egbert united the ſeven kingdoms of 
England under one government, this was made the chief town 


The river Lea was once navigable for ſhips as high as Hert- 
ford, to which the Danes came by this river, in the reign of king 
Alfred, who having blocked them up in the fortreſs which 
they had haſtily erected there, deprived them of their ſhips, 
either by damming up the ſtream, ſo as to force it to flow over 
all the flat country adjacent, as ſome ſay, or by cutting three 
new channels, as others report. But in whatever way it was 
done, the river was ſpoiled, till within ſoniewhat more than a 
century, when, with great labour and expence, it was fo far 
repaired, and the navigation of it reſtored, that, as we ſee at 
preſent, with equal conveniency to the city and county of Hert- 
ford, barges now come down from Ware, with malt and corn, 
into the Thames. | | 

In the reign of Edward the Elder, ſon of king Alfred, the 
town was rebuilt, and encompailed with a wall of earth raiſed 
to a conſiderable height; in which ſtate it continued till the 
Norman conqueſt, as appears from doomſday-book, where it 
is mentioned as one of the royal demeſnes. The government 
of this place, like that of moit others in England, was changed 
by William the Conqueror. In his time a perſon was appointed 
to hold courts and receive the king's rents, who, beſides a falary, 
had twenty ſhillings a year to buy him a gown. The caltle 
belonging to it was a place of great ſtrength, and the cuſtody of 
It was given to Peter de Valines, a Norman baron, in whole 
family it remained for ſeveral years after his death, as appears 
by the grant being renewed by the empreſs Matilda. This 
caſtle was beſieged by king Stephen, but that prince was obliged 
to march to another part of the kingdom before he had time to 
ſubdue it; and in the laſt year of the reign of king John, when 
Lewis, the dauphin of France, came, by virtue of the pope's 
bull, to claim the crown, he beſieged this caltle; but it was 
detended with great bravery, and many of the French ſoldiers 

were 
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were ſlain. At length it was forced to ſurrender for want of 
roriſions, but on condition that the inhabitants ſhould not be 
lundered of their effects. The dauphin, however, did not 
remain long in poſſeſſion of it; for John dying, the barons 
acknowledged his ſon Henry III. for their ſovereign, and Lewis 
was obliged to deliver it up. and return to his own country. 
By an inquiſition taken in the reign of Henry V. it appears 
that Hertford had ſent members to parliament ever ſince the 
reign of Edward I. but the town having become greatly im- 
poveriſhed, owing to the decay of trade, the inhabitants peti- 
tioned the king to be excuſed from ſending any for the future; 
nor does it appear that they were ever repreſented in parliament 
from that time till the reign of James I. Henry VI. often 
kept his court here, and the manor of the town was ſettled as 
art of the queen's jointure. In the reign of Henry VII. the 


parliament paſſed an act by which it was ordained, that weights 


and meaſures of braſs ſhould be uſed here as a ſtandard for the 
other towns in the county. Queen Mary granted the town a 
charter of incorporation, with many ample privileges; and in 
the twenty-fifth year of the reign of queen Elizabeth, the 
Michaelmas- term was adjourned to this place, and all the courts 


of law were held here, on account of the plague which at that 


time raged with great violence in London and Weſtminſter. 
In the thirty-firſt year of the ſame reign, the queen granted 
them a new charter, with greater privileges than they had ever 
enjoyed before; and in the thirty-fourth year of her reign 
Hilary-term was held here, as appears from the writings bearing 
date at Hertford. In the reign of James I. a conteſt aroſe 
between the bailiff of the town, and a gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood, when the matter being referred to the king, his 
majeſty ordered that it ſhould be made a free borough, and 
governed by a mayor, high-ſteward, recorder, nine aldermen, 
ten principal burgeſſes as common- council, and lixtern afliſtants, 
with a town-clerk and other proper officers. 

Hertford is pleaſantly ſituated in a valley, on the banks of 
the river Lea; it in ſhape reſembles a Roman Y, between the 


horns of which are the remains of the ancient caſtle, now con- 


verted into a private houſe. The town is large, and contains 
many elegant buildings. The town-hall, where the aſſizes and 
county-courts are held, is a very neat and ſpacious edifice; 
and near it is the county-jail. This town had formerly five 
churches, but they are now reduced to two, namely, All-Saints 
and St. Andrew's, 
tall ſpire, and a ring of eight good bells. The mayor and 
aldermen have a gallery in this church, where they attend divine 
fervice, and there is another for the ſupernumerary boys of 


Chriſt's-Hoſpital, London. The building where theſe children 


are kept is very ſpacious and convenient, and adjoining to it a 


new edifice has been erected for the reception of the girls 


belonging to that charity, all of whom formerly were kept in 
London, but have been lately removed to this town. 

St. Andrew's church is an ancient Gothic building, but does 
not contain any thing remarkable, only that it gives name to 
the ſtreet in which it ſtands. „ 

Here is an excellent free-ſchool founded and endowed by 
Richard Hale, eſq. in the reign of James I. The maſter has 
40l. per anmim, and is choſen by the heirs of Mr. Hale; but 


the corporation are governors. The old houſe having fallen to 


decay, it was ſome vears ago pulled down, and a new one 
erected in its ſtead. It is a very handſome building, and in it 


1s a libra ry 


ported by voluntary ſubſcription ; and the other two by ſmall 


funds, and the liberal donations of the gentry in the neigh- 


bourhood. * | 


Hertford is at preſent a very flourithing town, and though it 
has not any particular branch of manufaQure, yet, from the 
great quantities of all ſorts of grain that are conſtantly brought 
to it, a very conſiderable trade is carried on, and many people 
reſort to it on that account from London and other parts. The 
town gives the title of earl to the family of Conway. It ſends 
two members to parliament, who are choſen by the freemen 
in general, the mayor being always the returning officer. It 
has a good weckly-market on Saturday, and the principal arti- 
cles fold at it are woo! 
the latter, in particular, are ſent in barges to London. 

Between Hertford and Ware is the place where the New- 

ver takes its riſe ; the particulars of which we have already 
noticed in the natural hiſtory of this county. 

Near Hertford is a ſeat called Balls, formerly belonging to 
ine late governor Harriſon, now to the lady viſcounteſs-dowager 
Townthend, his only daughter, ſituated on an hill, which 
commands a proſpect of the country round it; as is likewiſe, 
in its neighbourhood, a ſeat of the Clarks, very delightfully 
!ituated alſo, called Brickendon-Bury, left by the late ſir Thomas 
Clark to Thomas Morgan, eſq. repreſentative for Brecknock- 
ſhire, who married his niece. | 

Earl Cowper has an handſome ſeat near Hertingfordbury, in 
the neighbourhood of Hertford, built by his father the lord- 


chancellor of that name; who ereRed in the church-yard, by 
his mother's delire, 
honour. 


The manor of Gubbins lics North of Hertford, near Bell- 


O. 23. 


The former is a handſome edifice, with a 


well ſtocked with claſſical and other authors. 
Here are likewiſe three charity-ſchools, one of which is ſup- 


|, meal, and malt; great quantities of | 


a tomb for her, with an inſcription to her 


— 


turned through this town. 


| {chool for the children of poor inhabitants. 


of Ware, ſaid to be of very great antiquity. 


Bar, and will be for ever famous on occaſion of its being the 
family-ſeat of the great ſir Thomas More, lord-chancellor of 
England in the reign of Henry VIII. which deſpotic monarch 
took off his head, for refuſing to acknowledge his ſupremacy. 

A little nearer North, at Watton, is Watton-Woodhall, the 
manſion-houſe of the Botelers, finely ſituated on a riſing ground, 
and watered with ſmall ſtreams, which fall into the Beane on the 
South, | 

It ſtands in a beautiful park, conſiſting of hills and vales, and 
eſteemed for producing as good timber as any in the ifland. About 
ſixty years * one tree was fold for 43!. Eighteen horſes 
were employed to draw one part of it when ſlit; and out of it 
the cut-water to the Royal-Sovereign was made. There is a 
good free-ſchool in this village for poor children; with ſome of 
whom 51. is to be given apprentice. 

WARE is ſituated twenty-one miles from London, on the 
river Lea (in its courſe from Milford) which is navigable from 
hence to Limehouſe on the river Thames. In the time of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror this place was only a ſmall village ; nor was 
it of any conſequence till the reign of king John, * the high 
road to the North, which before went through Hertford, was, 
by the intereſt of Sayer de Quincy, then lord of the manor, 
In conſequence of this circumſtance, 
it ſoon became a great thoroughfare; many genteel houſes were 
erected, as alſo ſeveral good inns for the accommodation of paſ- 
ſengers; and in the courſe of a few years it was both a flouriſh- 
a; os populous place. ho | 

he principal part of the town conſiſts of one ſtreet near a 


| mile in length ; but there are ſeveral back ſtreets and lanes that 
turn from it, all of which, together with the principal ſtreet, are 


well built and inhabited. Ihe church is a ſpacious edifice, 
and built in the form of a croſs. It is dedicated to St. Mary, 
and the living is in the gift of Trinity-College, apap 


Here are ſeveral alms-houſes well-endowed ; as alſo a c arity- 


In the town are ſeveral good inns, at one of which was for- 
merly a remarkable bed twelve feet ſquare, called the Great Bed 
We were inform- 
ed by our landlord, when at this place, that at one time twelve 
butchers and their wives lodged in this famous great bed. They 


lay all round thus: two men, then two women, and ſo on al- 
| ternately, by which means each man was near no woman but 


his wife. | | 
The trade of this town conſiſts chiefly in corn and malt, large 
quantities of which are brought weekly by the barges to London: 
and the veſſels return bars , with coals and other articles. It 
has a good weekly-market on "Tueſday. | | 
Near Ware is a ſpot of ground called Lemon-Field, where, 


in 1729, ſeveral Roman antiquities were dug up, particularly | 


wine- veſſels made of a pale reddiſh earth: each of theſe veſſels 


had two handles, and were pointed at the bottom, in order to 


fix on the ground, according to the cuſtom of the Romans. 
Many human bodies have been likewiſe dug up here at different 
times, but as they had not any appearance of having been burnt, 
there is reaſon to ſuppoſe that a battle was fought at this place 
between the Romans and the Britons, in which the former were 
defeated. | | 


At a place called Roap-MI1Lr, in this neighbourhood, are 


| the remains of a Roman camp, probably thrown up in the 


reign of Nero, when the Britons revolted under queen Boas 
dicea. 


HoppEesDON is a very agreeable town, and of ſome conſi- 


| deration on account of its being a great thorough-fare on the 
It is of conſiderable antiquity, as appears 


Northern road. 
from the ruins of an ancient chapel ; but by whom it was erected 
is not known, only that it belonged to an hoſpital for leperous 
perſons, which was anciently ſituated in this place, but has been 
long ſince demoliſhed. Here is a free-ſchool, founded by queen 
Elizabeth, and endowed with very ample privileges: alſo ſeveral 
good inns for the accommodation of paſſengers ; but no other 
building that merits particular notice. 
on Thurſday, and is diſtant from London ſeventeen miles. 

In the neighbourhood of Hoddeſdon are BRoxBOuRN and 
WoRMLEY, both agreeable villages, though neither of them 
contain any thing that merits particular deſcription. 


On the left hand of Broxbourn is Broxbournbury, the ſeat of 


Lord Monſon. The houſe is large, and new-caſed with brick 
by ſir Matthew Lamb, not long before his death. It is ſituated 
in the middle of the park, which has lately been planted and 
beautiſied. There are alſo new offices erected at a little diſtance 
from the houſe, in a quadrangle, on the ſame plan with the 
King's-Mews at Charing-Croſs. They are placed behind a 


large plantation of trees, ſo that they do not appear until you are 


near upon them; yet are at a convenient diſtance from the 
manſion-houſe. | 


The manor of Theobalds is in this neighbourhood, wher 


formerly was built a magnificent ſeat by lord-treaſurer Burleigh, 


who gave it to his younger ſon, fir Robert Cecil, and he ex- 
changed it for that of Hatſield, at the deſire of James I. who 
made it his ſporting- ſeat; and here ended his lite. From this 

lace Charles I. ſet out to erect his ſtandard at Nottingham. 
King Charles II. made a grant of it to George Monk, duke of 
Albemarle, and to his male iſſue ; which failing in his ſen Chriſ- 


3 H topher, 


It has a weekly-market 
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topher, king William gave it to William Bentinck, earl of 
Portland, in whoſe great grandſon, the preſent duke, it (till 
continues. In the late civil-wars, the palace was plundered 
2nd defaced ; and from a royal reſidence it became a poor vil- 
lage. The preat park, which was encloled within a wall of ten 
miles compaſs by king James, is now converted into farms. 
The place is, however, populous, and the New-River runs juſt 
by, and ſometimes through, the gardens of the inhabitants. In 
this neighbourhood Richard Cromwell, the abdicated protector, 
paſſed the latter part of his lite, in a very private manner. 

In the neighbourhood of Theobalds is an elegant ſeat be- 
longing to colonel Blackwood; not far from which is ano- 
ther handſome building, the country-ſeat of fir Abraham Hume, 
bart. 

To the South-Weſt of Hoddeſdon is CHeSHUNT, a very 
agreeable village, and adorned with ſeveral handſome ſeats. 
The Ermine-Street, or Roman military-way, paſſes near it; 
and in a field to the North-Weſt are the remains of a ſtrong 
camp. It was raiſed in an oblong form with deep ditches, but 
moſt of them are now filled up. There was formerly a Bene- 
dictine monaſtery here, founded in the reign of Henry II. but 
not the leaſt veſtige of it now remains. Edward III. gave this 
village the privilege of keeping a weekly-market, but that has 
been long lince diſcontinued. 

A little to the South-Eaſt of Theobalds is another pleaſant 
village called WALTHAM-CROSS. 
ders of this county, where it joins with Eſſex, and is ſeparated 
from Waltham-Abbey by the river Lea. The epithet Croſs is 
added on account of a fine croſs built by Edward I. in memory 
ot his beloved queen Eleanor, whoſe corpie was reſted here 
when conveying from Lincolnſhire, where the died, to London. 
A croſs was built at every ſtage where it reited, and Charing- 
Croſs was the laſt. That princeſs's ethgies, placed round the 
pillar, and the arms of her royal conſort, as well as her own, 


viz. England, Caſtile, Leon, and Poictou, are itil] remaining, 


thovgh much defaced. | | 

BARN ET is a large town, ſituated on the high North-road from 
London. It is ſometimes called High-Parnet, from its being 
built on a hill; and in ancient records it is called Cheapen- 
Barnet, from a great fair that was anciently held in it by a grant 
of Henry IT. 
firſt ſtage on the great road from London to York and Cheſter. 
It has ſeveral good inns, with a great number of public-houſes ; 
and many conliderable farmers live in its neighbourhood. The 
town is long, and the church, which ſtands in the middle of it, 


is a very ancient ſtructure, but only a chapel of eaſe to Eaſt- 


Barnet, where the mother-church is built. The body conhits 
of three aiſles; and in the tower, which is but low, are five 
bells. Here is an alms-houſe founded and endowed by James 
Ravenſcroft, eſq. for ſix widows, who have all a very decent 
allowance to ſubſiſt on. There is likewiſe an excellent free- 
ſchool founded and endowed by that munificent patroneſs of 
learning queen Elizabeth. But what for many years particu- 


It is ſituated on the bor- 


him, met with the ſame fate. 


It is at preſent a very populous place, being the 


* 


confiding in the ſtrength and courage of his men, rejected the 
* with diſdain. > N 
arly in the morning, on the 14th of April, the action began 
with incredible fury on both ſides, the leaders being exaſperated 
againſt each other to the moſt virulent degree of rancour, that 
ſighted friendſhip, perſonal hatred, and civil-war could produce, 
The troops of Warwick, though inferior in number to the King's, 
fought with a kind of deſperate reſolution, knowing, that 11 
they were vanquiſhed, they would be treated as rebels ; and the 
earl was determined to conquer or die. Such was their impe- 
tuoſity, that the firſt line of the royal army was obliged to give 
way, and ſome of the horſe riding full ſpeed to London, a re- 
port was raiſed that Edward was totally defeated. In that criti. 
cal moment, when no time was to be loſt, Edward ordered his 
body of reſerve to advance and charge the enemy in flank. The 
carl of Warwick ſaw the ſituation he was in, and therefore 
wheeled about to oppoſe the Yorkiſts ; but this circumſtance oc- 
caſioned the loſs of the battle. The device on Warwick's ſhield 
and enſign was a blazing ilar, and that of Edward's a ſun. 
Warwicks ſoldiers ſeeing the ſtar through the medium of a 
fog, miſtook it for Edward's ſtandard, and fell upon their friends 
with ſuch fury, that they were totally broken, whilſt another 
party ſceing them fly, imagined that they had been attacked in 
the rear, and that themſelves were ſurrounded: Univerſal con- 
ſuſion now enſued, and Edward taking the advantage of their 
diſorder, charged them with redoubled fury, whilſt Warwick 
attempted in vain, by his own example, to reanimate the ſpirits 
of his dejected followers. In former battles the earl of War- 
wark had always fought on horſeback, that he might ride along 
the lines, and obſerve the conduct of his men, and ſtate of the 
battle; but on this occation he had ſent away his horſe, reſolving 
to fight on foot, that his men might be animated by his example. 
This, however, was a fatal error; for it bein impoſſible for him 
to be preſent in every part of the action, the ſpirits of his men 
tailed as ſoon as they loſt ſight of their commander. Havin 
exerted all his courage as a hero in fruitleſs attempts, Warwick 
ruſhed into the hotteſt part of the battle, and fell covered with 
wounds, whilſt his brother Montacute, endeavouring to fave 
Warwick's men fled in great confuſion, and about noon Ed- 
ward obtained a complete victory. Five thouſand of the enemy 
were left dead on the field, owing to Edward's giving ſtrict or- 
ders that his men ſhould not give any quarter. Edward loſt only 
about 1500 men, which is not to be wondered at, when we 
conlider the confuſion into which Warwick's army was thrown. 
Thus fell the earl of Warwick, a nobleman of great abilities 
and courage, who, if he had not been betrayed by thoſe in whom 
he chiefly confided, would in all probability have prevented Ed- 
ward from long triumphing over the houſe of Lancaſter. The 
day after the battle, the king returned to London, and ordered 
the mangled bodies of Warwick and his brother to be expoſed 
in the cathedral of St. Paul's, after which they were carried to 
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the priory of Biſham in Berkſhire, and interred amongſt their 


larly diſtinguiſhed Barnet was, the races annually held here in II anceſtors. 
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the moſt remarkable events 1n the annals of England, it may not 
be improper to preſerve an account of it : the ſubſtance of which 
is taken from Mr. BARNARD's New, and, we may juſtly add, 


very excellent Hiſtory of England; now felling, in weekly 


numbers, at the King's Arms, No. 16, Paternoſter-Row. 

In 1470 Edward had beheaded the lords Willes and Dymock, 
under pretence of their being the inſtigators and leaders of a re- 
bellion raiſed in the counties of Warwick and Worceſter. The 
earl of Warwick, who was the principal promoter of the inſur- 
rection, became inſtantly enraged at this act of barbarity, and 
reſolved to purſue the plan he had formed of dethroning Edward, 
whom he had advanced to the ſovereignty. The following year 
he: raifed a powerful army, and being joined by his ſon-in-law 
the duke of Clarence, and his brother Montacute, he marched 
towards London; and on the 13th of April encamped on Glad- 
more-Heath, near Barnet. The town was then full with the 
king's army, who had marched from London to-oppcie the earl; 
during which march the king received.a meſſage from his brother 
Clarence, that he would deſert from his father-in-law's army, 
ard join him. I n the evening before the battle, the duke of 
Glouceiter repaired to the tent of his brother Clarence, without 
any fategnard, and they embraced each other with the greateſt 
attection. 

Wirtin a few hours after, having concerted their meaſures 
properly, they led ſeveral thouſands of ,their men to join the 
royal army in the neighbourhood.” Clarence immediately ſent a 
meiſenger to Warwick, acquainting him that he had made his 
peace with his brother, who was alſo willing to grant the eatl and 
his men a free pardon, upon condition of their laying down 


ikcic arms. But the earl, either doubting Edward's fincegity, or | 


| yi the month of Auguſt, and which laſted three days. "Theſe In 1740 an obeliſk was erected on the ſpot where this bloody 
* 5 races were greatly reſorted to, particularly by the inhabitants of II battle was fought, by ſir Jeremy Sambroke. It ſtands near 
„ London ; but, at length, being found by the magiſtrates to be || where the two great roads divide, one to Hatfield, and the other 
is i . productive of pernicious conſequences, they interpoſed, and by If to St. Alban's. On the lower part of the obeliſk is the following 
j 5 1 their influence the races were ſuppreſſed in Auguſt 1776. inſcription. 
ee 8 Near Barnet was fought one of the moſt bloody battles re- Here was 
N corded in hiſtory, between the forces of Edward IV. and thoſe Fought the 
i : under the command of the earl of Warwick. As this is one of Famous Battle 
Wt 


Between EDWARD 
the 4th and the 
Earl of Warwick, 
April the 14th, 

Anno 1471, 
In which the carl 
was defeated 
and lain. 


About two miles North of Barnet is Derhams, the ſeat of the 
earl of Albermarle; and near it is another fine ſeat, which was 
built by the unfortunate admiral Byng. 

To the South-Weſt of Barnet is a village called ErsTze, 
ſituated on the Watling-Street, on the borders of the county, 
from whence there is a moſt delightful proſpe& over Middleſex 
and the Thames, into Surrey ; and near this is another village, 
called KENDALE, where it is generally ſuppoſed the Roman 
city Sulloniace formerly ſtood ; for as the labourers were ſome 
years ago digging, to make a canal for one Mr. Philpot, they diſ- 


covered an old flint wall, with many coins, urns, and other 


Roman antiquities. 


WATFORD received its name from its ſituation on the Roman 
highway called Watling-Street, which croſles the river Colne at 
a ford near the town. It is a long town, and in winter ſome 
parts extremely dirty, particularly at the Eaſt-end; but a path 
has been raiſed to a conſiderable height above the level of the 
ground, whereby the waters are now conſined within proper 
bounds. The church, which ſtands at a ſmall diſtance from the 
town, is an old building, with ſide-aiſles, two chapels, and 2 
ſquare tower. Here is a charity-ſchool, founded in Ng, 24 
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POR ler, for forty boys, who are both cluthed and educated * 
— Pate are ſeveral alms-houſes for the poor and aged. The 


town has a 2 on Tueſday, and is diſtant from 
fourteen miles. 

Eee is a {mall market-town within three or 
four miles Weſt of Watford; diſtant from London ſeventeen 
miles, and ſituated in a low, marſhy foil, near the river Colne. 
The only building in it worthy of notice is the church, which 1s 
2 handfome ſtructure, with a very fine tower, and a good ring 
of bells. Here are two alms-houſes for widows, and a charity- 
{chool for twenty boys and ten girls. On che ſtreams in the 
neighbourhood are ſeveral mills for grinding wheat, the princi- 
pal trade of the town conſiſting in the ſale of flour. It has a 
weekly-market on Saturday. | 

This place gave birth to fir Thomas White, Merchant- Taylor 
of London, who founded Glouceſter-Hall and St. Juhn's-Col- 
lege in Oxford. | 
We vilited in this neighbourhood Moor-Park, with a fine 
houſe in it of the late duke of Monmouth, ſtauding upon the 
fide of a hill, facing Caſſioberry, on the other ſide of the river. 
It has been allowed to be one of the beſt pieces ot brick-work 
in England, executed by fir. Chriltopher Wren: {ir William 
Temple commends the garden as one of the beſt laid out in the 
kingdom. The dutcheſs of Monmouth, on whom it was lettled 
by marriage, ſold it, in 1720, to Benjamin Hoſkins Stiles, eſq. 
who built a South- front of ſtone with cJonnades, and an opening 
was made through the hill that once obſtructed its view towards 
Uxbridge. A North-front was alſo erected, and the hill to- 
wards Watford cut through for a viſta. In digging this hill, 
veins of ſea-fand, with muſcles in it, were found. It was ſince 
in the poſſeſſion of the late lord Anſon ; but after his death it was 
purchaſed by fir Lawrence Dundas, bart. who acquired an im- 
menſe fortune as commiſſary to the army in Germany; all of 


whom contributed to improve this fine place, by a profuſion of 


expence. 
9 North-Eaſt of Rickmanſworth, is the fine ſeat 
of the earl of Eſſex. It is built in the form of a Roman H, and 
ſtands in a fine park in the moſt agreeable part of the country. 
The building, however, is not uniform, one of the wings being 
ancient, and the other modern. Oppoſite the front of the houte 
is a fine dry lawn, and below ita ſmall river, which winds through 
the park in the moſt beautiful manner, and contains great num- 


bers of excellent fiſh. The woods on the Eaſt-lide of the 


houſe were planted by the famous Le Notre, who deſigned St. 
James's-Park in the reign of Charles II. The proſpect of theſe 
woods from the houſe, with their pleaſant walks, is exceed- 
ing delightful ; and were the houſe only rebuilt in the mo- 
dern taſte, it would be one of the moſt elegant feats in the 
kingdom. | | | 

To the North of this ſeat is a large village called KIxGs- 
LAxXGLEY, once remarkable for a fine palace built by Ed- 
ward III. of which ſome part ſtill remains. 
frequently viſited this place; and it was here that his filth fon 
Edmund, commonly called, de Langley, was born, who, with 
his wife Iſabella, daughter of don Pedro, king of Caſtile, lies 


buried in the church. King James II. pave this palace to his 


{on prince Henry ; but after his death it was alienated, and came 
into the hands of different proprietors. | 

The village is an agreeable place, and the church is a very 
noble Gothic ſtructure; but there is not any other building, 
either in the village or its neighbourhood, that merits particular 
notice. | 

A little to the Eaft of this village is another called ApBoTs- 
LaxcLEey. It formerly belonged to the abbey of St. Alban's, 


as appears from a grant of king John, who gave the manor of 


this place to the monks, in order to find them in clothes. The 

church, which ſtands in the middle of the village, is an hand- 

lume edifice; and at the Weſt- end of it is a very neat tower. 
ST. ALBAN'S roſe out of the ruins of Old Verulam, originally 


a Britith, afterwards a Roman ſtation, and is diſtant from Lon- 


don twenty-one miles. This place is rich in antiquities, where, 
aſter the lapſe of ſo many apes, there {till cemains very much to 
gratily the reſearches of the curious antiquarian, and where he 
is not under the neceſſity of reſorting to conjectures, often 
unſatisfactory to himſelf, as well as to his readers. 

We entered the celebrated Verulamium at a ſpot diſtinguiſh- 
ed by a great fragment of the ancient wall, known by the name 
of Gorhambury-Block, which probably bounded one fide of the 

__ or entrance, being exactly oppolite to that on the 

aſtern part. The precin& departing from the rectangular form 
of the Romans, inclines to an oval ſhape it is placed on a ſlope, 
and the lower {ide bounded by the river Ver, which in former 
times might have ſpread into a lake, and given greater ſecurity 
to the town. We ſhall not diſpute the notions of the particular 
ford over which Cæſar croſſed the Thames, when he pene- 
trated into our iſland. It probably was at or near Coway-Stakes. 
Cæſar leaves us no room to depart from that opinion, as he ex- 
preſsly tells us that he led his army to the river Thames, towards 
the borders of the territories of Caſlivelaunus, the golden-locked 
leader of the country of the Caſſi: and theſe Caſſi are reaſon- 
ably ſuppoſed to have been 2 clan of the Catticuchlani, and to 
have inhabited the hundred of this county, now called Caſhio, 
in which Verulamium ſtood. But the diſtance of that city is 


That monarch. 


| 


——__—— 


far too remote from the fordable parts of the Thames, to admit 
It to have been the town of the Britiſh leader deitroved by the 
invader. It lies, in the neareſt line, thirty-ſeven miles from 
thoſe parts of the river: a diſtance too great for the time given 
to Cæſar for his ſecond campaign in Bs. The town, or 
rather poſt, which was forced by him, was not remote from the 
camp occupied by him on the ſide of the river; and moſt likely 
was that which is ſtill very entire, in the park of her grace the 
dutcheſs dowager of Portland, at Bulſtrode, about fifteen miles 
diſtance from the Roman camp; whoſe veſtiges are {till to be 
ſcen, not far from the famous ford. Partly by length of 
time, partly by conſtant cultivation, this poſt has lolt ſome of 
the characters aſcribed by Cæſar to the town of Cailivelaunus 
for it wants at preſent the marſhy defence it had in his days. 

The town alluded to was within the territories of the Britith 
chieftain, and one of the ſtrong holds into which the Britons 
were uſed to drive their cattle in time of danger. This, b 
Cæſar's account, was certainly not the moſt capital; for his rd 
relation informs us, it only contained a pretty conſiderable num- 
ber of cattle: notwithſtanding his vanity, a few lines lower, 
{wells his booty into a vaſt number. At Shepperton, alſo, near 
that place, in a field called War-Cloſe, are found ſpurs, ſwords, 
bones, and other marks of a battle : but in all likelihood, the 
firſt is the neareſt to the truth. | | 

Verulamium was the capital of this country, and the reſidence 
of its princes. We do not reckon Caiſivelaunus among them; 
he was a chieſtain of the Caſſi, and, for his great abilities, 
elected general on the Roman invaſion. | 

Aſter the Romans had effected their conqueſt, they added 
walls to the ordinary Britith defence of ramparts and ditches. 


Many great fragments of the former {till remain, proofs of the 


ſtrength and manner of the Roman maſonry. On the one 
fide is a valt foils ; on another, two. The walls are twelve feet 
thick, formed of flints bedded in mortar, now grown into 
amazing hardneſs. By intervals of about three feet diſtance, 
are three, and in ſome places four, rows of broad and thin 
bricks, or tiles, which were continued the whole length of the 
walls, and feem defigr.c4 as foundations to ſuſtain the layers 
of flints and lime, while the laſt was in a moiſt ſtate. There 
were, belides, round holes, which penetrated quite through; 
but theſę are cither filled up, or eſcaped our notice. | 
to Dr. Stukely's meaſurement, the area is 5200 feet in length, 
and tlie greate!t breadth about 3900. It is at preſent encloſed 


in fields; but under the hedges, in many places, are veſtiges 


of buildings. The Watling-Street comes to the porta Decu- 
mana, the gate on the Weitern-ſide, and pailes quite through 


the city. There is another road goes on the outſide of the 


South-tide ; a ſmall military way, like that which paſſed from 
turret to turret on Severus's wall, for the convenience of external 
paſſengers. | | | 

This place, by its attachment to the conquerors, acquired the 
privileges of a free-borough, or a municipal city, whoſe inha- 


bitants enjoyed all the rights of the Roman citizens; for which 


reaſon fuch towns derive their name from their power to bear 
public offices. TOE had their ſenators, knights, and commons ; 
* * and prieſts; cenſors, ediles, queſtors, and flamens. 


he attachment of this town to its new maſters, proved the 


cauſe of a heavy misfortune, which befel it under the reign of 
Nero. Boadicea, widow of Praſutagus, king of the Iceni, 
enraped at the cruel indignity offered to her and her daughters, 
raiſed an inſurrection againſt the Romans and their friends, and 
repaid with the moſt dreadful crueltics the injuries they had re- 
ceived. Camolodunum, Londinium, and Verulamium, ſuffered 
from the fury of the Britons ; and 70,000 citizens and allies fell by 
the edge of the ſword. This city was remarkable for its wealth; 
which was another incentive for the Britons to attack it, added 
to a particular animoſity againſt a people who had forſaken the 
cuſtoms and religion of their anceſtors. | | 

The place in a ſhort time emerged from its misfortune ; and 
had the honour of producing Albanus, the proto-martyr of 
Britain, a wealthy citizen of Verulamium, and, by privilege, 
of Rome alſo. He had been a Pagan, but was converted by 
means of a gueſt whom he had ſheltered during the great per- 
ſecution of Diocleſian. St. Alban ſuffered in the year 302. 


Let not legend deſtroy the credibility of the martyrdom, by aſ- 


ſigning attendant miracles long after their ceſſation. We are 
told, that after he had refuſed to ſacrifice to the Heathen gods, 
the uſual teſt of the alleged crime of Chriſtianity, he was, as 
cuſtomary, whipped with rods, and then led to execution, ard 
beheaded on Holmhurit, where the town of St. Alban's at pre- 
ſent ſtands. In his paſſage, the torrent, which then divided the 
place from Verulamium, like the Red-Sea, divided its waters, 
and gave dry paſſage to the faint and his followers : a. fountain 
ſprung up where the martyr kneeled : one of the executioners 
relenting, was converted, and ſuffered with Albanus; another, 
who performed the deed, loſt his eyes, as a penalty for his 
cruelty ; for they dropped out of his head in the moment in 
which he gave the blow. St. Alban was interred on the {pot 
and his remains were miraculouſly diſccvered ſeveral centuries 

after their interment. | 
A. D. 499, this place was honoured with a ſynod, in which 
St. Germanus and Lupus, two French prelates, affifted. A 
chapel was erected, about the year 945, by abbot Ulfn, in ho- 
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THE NEW ANA COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER 


nour of the former, on the ſpot in which he preached ; whole 
ruins were to be {cen the beginning of this century. 

After the Saxon invalion, the name of the town was changed 
for that of Verlamceſter and Watlinceſter. The Britiſh hero, 
Uther Pendragon, aſter a long ſiege, wreſted it out of the hands 
of the Saxons, and held it N. ö 
recovered it; but by reaſon of the crucl wars that raged during 
the conteſt between them and the Britons, the place became to- 
ially deſolated. | 

Like the ancient Deva, Verulamium had its great vaults, or 
ſubterraneous retreats, ſtrongly and artfully arched. Theſe are 
ſuppoſed, by fir Henry Chauncy, to have been deſigned as 
places of retreat in time of war for the women and children, 
and for the concealing of the moſt valuable effects. In 960, 
they were found to give ſhelter to thieves and proſtitutes ; which 
cauſed Eldred, the cighth abbot, to ſearch after theſe ſouter- 
rains, and he found ſeveral ways and paſſages; all which he 
cauſed to be deſtroyed, but preſerved the tiles and ſtones for the 
rebuilding the church, then in ruins. 

The preſent St. Alban's aroſe from the ruins of Verulamium. 
Offa, king of the Mercians, directed, ſays legend, by a viſion 
from heaven, diſcovered the reliques of St. Alban, by beams of 
glory fpringing from the grave. In 793, he erected on the ſpot 
the magnificent monaſtery, for the maintenance of a hun- 
dred Benedictine or black monks, and in a parliamentary- 
council, which he held in the ſame year, beſtowed on it moſt 
liberal endowments. Verulamium was now reduced to a heap 
of ruins. | | 

Before we quit theſe ancient precints, we muſt note the 
church of St. Michael, built within them by the ſame pious 
abbot who founded the chapel of St. German. It became an 
impropriation of the abbey, and, after the diſſolution, a vicarage. 
The church is ſmall, ſupported within by round arches. It is 
moſt diſtinguiſhed by the monument of the great lord Verulam. 
His fgure is of white marble, placed fitting in a chair, reclining, 
ir, the eaſy attitude of meditation. He is dreſſed in robes lined 
with fur, and a high-crowned hat. Any emblems of greatneſs 
would have been unneceſſary attendants on this illuſtrious cha- 


racter. The fpeCtator's ideas mult render every complimental 
iculpture ſuperfluous. The epitaph conveys high honour to 
the grateful ſervant: his maſter could receive nothing addi- 


uonal. 


On leaving St. Michael's, we paſſed through a ſort of ſuburbs 


to St. Alban's, and crolled the Ver, to the ſite of the palace of 


Kingſbury. It had long been the reſidence of the Saxon princes, 
who, by their frequent viſits to the abbey of St. Alban's, became 
an inſupportable burden to its revenues. At length, abbot 
Alfric, by his intereſt with king Ethelred II. prevailed on him 
to diſpoſe of it, the king only reſerving a ſmall fortreſs in the 
ne!1ghbourhood of the monaſtery, This alſo continuing to give 
offence to its pious neighbours, was deſtroyed by king Stephen, 
at the interceiſion of Robert, the ſeventh abbot. | 

On aſcending into St. Alban's, up Fithpool-Street, the bottom 
on the right reminded us of the great pool which once occupied 
that tract. This had been the property of the Saxon monarchs, 
and vas alincated by Edgar to the all-graſping monks. "Thoſe 
princes were ſuppoſed to have taken great pleaſure in navigating 
on this piece of water. Anchors have been found on the ſpot ; 
which occaſioned poets to fable that the Thames once ran this 
Way. | 


The town ſpreads along the ſlopes and top of the hill. The | 


magnificent mitred parliamentary- abbey graced the verge of the 


Southern fide. Of this there does not remain the leaft veſtige, 


except the gateway, a large ſquare building, with a fine ſpacious 


pointed arch beneath: ſo that all the labours of Offa, and the 


iplendid piety of a long train of abbots, and a numerous liſt of 
dene factors, are now reduced to the conventual church; and 
the once-thronged entrance of the devout pilgrims to the ſhrine 
of our great proto-martyr, is now no more than an empty gate- 
Wav. | 

A barbarous murder was the true ſpring of Offa's munifi- 
cence. The Mercian monarch caſt a longing eye on the domi- 
nions of Ethelbert, prince of the Faſt-Kndles: treacherouſly 
invited him to court, under pretence of marrying him to his 
daughter Althrida ; ſeized on the young prince (who is repre- 
ſented to have been the moſt amiable of his time) beheaded 
him, and ſeized on his dominions. Offa had recourſe to the 
utual expiation of his crime, that of founding a monaſtery ; 
when the grateful monks, to conceal the infamy of their bene- 
factor, called down a viſion from heaven, as a motive to his 
picty. But Offa did not truſt to this ſolely : he made a peniten- 
rial pilgrimage to Rome, and, by the merit of his monaſtic in- 
{titution at St. Alban's, readily obtained abſolution, and not only 
procured for the houſe exemption from the tax of Peter-pence, 
but power to collect the ſame for its own uſe, through the whole 
province of Hertford : a privilege which no perſon in the realm, 
the king himſelf not excepted, ever enjoyed. By the ſame bull, 
his holineſs granted, that the abbot, or monk, whom he appoint- 
ed archdeacon, ſhould have pontifical juriſdiction over the 
prieſts and laymen of the poſſeſſions of this church; and that 
no perſon whatſoever, fave the pope himſelf, ſhould offer to in- 
terſere. It was, by the charter of the king, to be free from all 
taxes, repair of bridges and caſtles, and tree from making in- 

| = 


is life; after which they ſoon 


W 


trenchments againſt an enemy; to be exempt from epiſcopal 
juriſdiction; and that the fines for crimes, which belonged to 
the king, ſhould be given for ever to this monaſtery. OFa, not 
content with this, encloſed the body of the faint in a fhrine of 
beaten gold and ſilver, ſet with precious ſtones ; and, encirclin 
the ſcull with a golden diadem, cauſed to be inſcribed on it, 
« This is the head of St. Alban, the firſt Engliſh martyr.” 

Willigord was the firlt abbot. It flouriſhed from his time to 
the diffolution, and received vaſt endowments and rich gifts. 
At that fatal period it was ſurrendered, on the 5th of Decem- 
ber 1538, by Richard Boreman, alias Stevenache, the laſt abbot, 
who got, in reward for his ready compliance, the annual penſion 
of 2661. 13s. 4d; and the thirty-nine monks, then of the houſe, 
leſſer ſums ; ſome even as ſmall as five pounds a year. The 
houſe and the greateſt part of the lands were granted to Richard 
Lee, captain of the band of penfioners, as ſcandal reports, in 
reward tor his prudence in winking at the king's affection for his 
handſome wife. The town, or, as Willis ſays, the abbot, 
purchaſed the church from the king for 4o0l. and by that means 
preſerred it from deſtruction; which gave him fo much merit 
with queen Mary, that when the determined to reſtore the abbey, 
ſhe appointed him to preſide over it. It is faid that he died of 
a broken heart within a few days after he received the news of 
her death. 

The revenues at the diſſolution were valued by Dugdale at 


| 21021. 78. id. per annum; by Speed, at 2510l. bs. 1d. 


Notwithſtanding the purchale made by Boreman, Edward VI. 
granted the monaſtery to the corporation of St. Alban's, which 
he had lately inſtituted, and ordered that the church ſhould 
be reputed the pariſh-church of the place, and be ſerved by 
a rector, to be nominated by the mayor and burgeiles of the 
town. 285 

The abbots lived in ſplendour ſuitable to their rank and re- 
venues. They dincd in the great hall, at a table to which there 
was a flight of fiſteen ſteps. The monks lerved up the dinner 
in plate, and in their way made a halt at every fifth ſtep, where 
there was a landing, and ſung on each a thort hymn. "The ab- 
bot uſually fat alone in the middle of the table; and when any 
perſons of rank came, he fat towards the end of the table. 
After the monks had waited ſome time on the abbot, they ſar 
down at two other tables, placed on the fides of the hall, and 
had their ſervices brought in by the novices; who, when the 
monks had dined, ſat down to their own dinners. 

The church, in its preſent ſtate, is a molt venerable and great 
pile: its form is that of a croſs, with a tower. At the inter- 
lection the length is 600 feet; that of the tranſepts 1890. The 
height of the tower 144 feet; that of the body ſixty-five; of 
the ailles thirty; the breadth of the body 217. 

By neglect, or by the ravages of war, the original church fell 
to decay. Abbot Eldred, who lived in 969, deſigned to pull 
down and rebuild it; and fer that purpoſe collected, from the 
ruins of Verulamium, all the ſtones, tiles, and timber, he could 
find. Death put a ſtop to his intention. His ſuccetlor, Eadmer, 
reſumed the taſk of getting together the materials; and in his 
ſearch, found great quantities of curious antiquities; ſuch as 
altars, urns, &c. which the pious man broke to pieces, as hea- 
then abominations. He alſo, as it is ſaid, diſcovered feveral books, 
ſome in Britiſh, others in Latin; and a great one in a language 
and character unknown to any but an old prieſt, "This was 
found to be the authentic life of St. Alban ; which was care- 
fully treaſured up, being a confirmation of what Bede had wrote 
on the ſame ſubject. The other books, being only accounts of 
heathen mythology, inventions of the devil, were inſtantly 
condemned to the flames. | | 

A famine ſtopped the deſign of the new church, under the ab- 
bot Leofric. The troubles that enſued under the remaining 
Saxon monarchs, and the unſettled ſtate of the kingdom at the 
Conqueſt, occaſioned the plan to lie dormant till the year 1077, 
when it was executed by abbot Paul, a Norman monk. He ap- 
plied to that purpoſe the timber, the ſtones, and tiles, collected 
by his predeceſſors: accordingly we ſee the far greater and 
more ancient part of the walls a motley compoſition of ſtones and 
Roman tiles. 

Many other parts afterwards were pulled down and rebuilt in 
the ityle of the times; and we think that, in general, the pre- 
{ent windows are long poſterior to thoſe coeval with the walls; 

eing painted, and in the taſte of another age. The windows in 
the great tower, and perhaps the range along the nave, are of 
time intervening; for they differ from the mode of cach of the 
other. This is confirmed in the liics of the abbots. John 

(firſt of the name) who died in 1214, pulled down the front- 
wall, which was built of old tiles, ſo ſtrongly cemented with 
mortar, that it proved a work of great labour. Maſter Hugh 
Goldcliff, a moſt excellent workman, was employed; who, 
conſulting more the ornaments of ſculpture, of images and 
flowers, neglected the ſecurity of his building; ſo that it fell 
down, and was left untiniſhed during the life of this good abbot. 
His ſucceſſor, William of Trompington, had the honour of 
completing his deſign. He not only rebuilt that front, but 
made new windows, and put glaſs into them, ſo as to give more 
light to the church, He allo raiſed the ſteeple much higher, 
covered it with lead, and died full of good works in 1235. 

It is in the inſide only that any part of the original building, 

| | or 
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pour of the former, on the ſpot in which he preached ; whole 
ruins were to be ſcen the beginning of this century. 

After the Saxon 1nvatlion, 'the name of the town was changed 
Fair! that of Verlamceller and Wadlincefter. The Britiſh. hero, 
Uther Pendragon, 2 a long ſiege, wreſted it out of the hands 
co the 82 Nons, and held it during his life; after which they foon 
but be rcafon of the crucl wars at raged during 
the comeit between them and the Britons, the place became to- 
cally delolated. 

Like the ancien! [+ Az 
{ubtorrancous roiryiats, 
inppoled, by he He 


Fi _ * C 1 cd! 


\ erulamium had its great vaults, or 
Aaronoly and artinlly arched. 1 hele-are 

Chauncy, to have been deſigned as 
places. of retreat in 1. war for tie women and children, 
and for the concealing of the moſt valuable effects. In 908, 
they were found to give thelter to thieves and pr oft; tutes; which 
cauled Eldred, the eighth abbot, to ſearch after theſe touter- 
and * found ſeveral ways and patlages ; all which. he 
to be deſtroyed, but pre ſerved the tiles and Rones for the 
then in ruins. 

The ben. St. lban's arote from the ruins of Nerulamium. 
(ita, King of ite Vlercians, directed, ſays legend, by a vilion 
irom heavy en, d:icovercd the reliques of St. Alban, by beams oi 
glory ſpringing from the grave. In 793, he crected on 
the magnitcent monaſtery, for the maintenance of 


dred  Bened:chne or Mack monks, and in a 


ine 91 


rains, 


T4 918 In 8 70 1 church, 


a hun- 
parliamentary- 


Council, which he held in the lame vear, beſtowed on it moſt 
Iheral endowments; erulamium. was .now reduced to a heap 
runs 

B+ (ure we. üt thee ancient precinds, we muſt note the 


* = % . . 8 . * 
i 3 6 \ LY pag 6 1 | Ra = 
COETCHI en Sf.OMLICAACIH: DUI wann tem OY THE 


{ame pi: us 


bot. who frnded the chapel of German. It became an 
mpropriatian of the abbey, and, after the aillulution, a Vicarage. 
T he cliirch is ſmall, tupperted within by round arches; -- It is 
m tt ditt guithed by the monument t of the great rg {'Verulam. 
Hi. roure 8 of wine marblu, Tia ed litting ma char, rechning, 


8 
Z L i 
He is dre 


; ify-.2 { med. cariot ed 111 * lined 
with tar, La high- crow! ha Any embiems of attets 
wont ave voent unnecetlat temkants on this 7 uus ei. 
ra ler. 1 he Ipectator's cas unit render every COMP limental 
Kulp tue finer The -<epitaph. conveys high honour to 
the ovitetul fervant; his matter could receive nothing addi- 
Nena! | 

Oi teating St. ATichacts, we. paſſed _—_ a fort of fuburbs 
to. St. Alban's,. and; crolled the Ver, to the {ite of the palace of 


Ku g bur; „ It hn 


| { long been the retdenge iy hi Jaxon princes, 
who; by tht tl 


T frequent vilits to the a! obey 01 St. Alban's, became 


an inſuppo burden to its revenues. At leng th, abbot 
Alfric, by b 3 eit with king F-thclro II. prevailed on him 
todo of it, the: King ny refer: ing a im 1 fortreſs in the 
no hb urhosd of the monat tery. This allo contmung to give 


ofthe to Ns pits neghbours, was det 8 d by k. ng Step hen, 
SADIED: N bert, the ſeventh abbr 


in atcoending into St. Alban's, up Fithp ook Street, the botiom 
on the Tivht rennhded us of the great pool u MA once occupied 
that tract. 19 had b Ken the property. of the Saxon monarchs, 
Ali vas aincaicd by Eg: wo the all-or alpin g monks. Thofe 
PICS: Were i1ppoted ty have taken grcat ple alure inn. wigating 
Gz. this piece Oft Water. Anchors have been found on the ſpot ; : 


\ 
which uccationed poets to lble that the Thames once ran this 
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Magi n ! amentarv-abbey O ed the ve ge of the 
4 7 I, HE 2 * 58 71 ** 1. ? ' 

\ Arthlielin Hue. ( I mus tiere does not rel nain the lea it \e 85 I, 


ONES | 
exc the gateway, a large ſquare building, with a tine fpacious 


o1 
of ()Fa, Toe the 


* 
* 18 x 
A, N. 75 © 4 112. : 22 
41K 11 Defeat! P 4 tnt 8 4 tie lab. Urs 


3 3 EDS, ED WO i | 
lendid: piety. of- a long train of abbots, and a numerous liſt of 


venetactors,.-arc reduced 


OW and 


vout pilgrims to the ſhrine 


to the conventual church; 
5 
Ce Ot the d. 


! 


the önces-thronged cntran 


of our orcat Proto-martyr, is now no more than an empty gute- 
© I . a F*r.0 
War. | : f 
A barbarous purder was the truc ſpr] ng of Ofta's munifi- 


The Necrcian monarch caſt a longins e VE ON the domi 
| Sd 


nions, of Ethelbert, prince of the Eaſt-Angles; treacheroutly 
11 nud Bun to court, under pretence « of marrying him to his 


daughte FI "__ ; lerzed on the young prince {who is repre- 


ſenied to been the molt amiable of his time) beheaded 
him, And 1254 on his dominions. Otfa had recourſe to the 
inte: 7 — ot his crime, that of to unding a monaitery ; 
when the Gar atctul me, Kk to conccal the int: ny Y 'of tl; cir bcnc- 
YT Fo atied it Nu 2 v1 10 n fron He Aren, aS a moe tive 10 bh; 


NICE Bu (Itta did not trutt to chis ſolely: he made a pen. ten- 
tal pilgrimage to Rome, an. by the merit of his monaſtic in- 
ltitution at. St. obtained abſolution, and not only 
proclirced tor the houſe exemprion from the tax of Peter-pence, 
Dit Joe to collect the fame tor its own uſe, through the whole 
nce of Herrtord © a priviiege which no perſon in the realm, 
: Jo) By the ſame bull, 

hat the abbot, or monk, whom he appoint- 
11d h; ave pontthoal juriſdiction Over the 
pricits and laymen of the poſſeſſions of this church ; and that 
no perſon. Wat ever, fave the "pe humfclt, ſhould offer to in- 
I: was, by the charter of 1 * ing, to be tree from all 
of bridges and caſtles, and; ce from making in- 


ii. » 9 0 
ban oy readily 


THT 
HR . ' 8 

the Ling jumtelt not EYCEPTCU, Ser enjoyed. 

his holincts granted, 1 


13 De = 
Ca ale Gene — {i 


! 
* 


the {p: os 


top of the hill. The 
} 


| 


— 


| 4 rector, 


rrenchments againſt an enemy; to be exempt from epiſcopal 
rage : and th: it the nes for crimes, Whic 1 | Deland 10 
ie king, ſhould be given for ever to this mona fic OO Fa, not 

| 


content with this, che ſoſed the b dy Of the faint in 1 Fo 01 
beaten gold and ſilver, fet with precious {ones 3 and, encircling 
he ſcull with a golden diadem, cauſed to be intcribe we on it, 


This is the head of St. Alban, the ſirſt E. glich martyr,” 

Willigord was tac firit abbot. It flouriſhed from his time to 
the didfulution, and received valt endowments and rich 
At that fatal period it was ſurrendered, on the 5th of Decem- 
ber 1538, by Richard Boreman, alias Stevenache, 
who got, in reward for his ready complia 5 
of 2661. 1 138. 4d; and the thirty -nine mot 
letſer ſums ; forme even as Im all : 4g og po OT year. The 
houſe and the great telt part ot the Lani 5 were granted to Richard 
Lee, cant un 01 the band of pon YONers; as (Can Al revorts, N 
reward l r is pri dence in Winking at the king's af ion for his 
handſome wife. Ihe town, Or, as VV illis favs, tne abbot, 
nurchaſed Bs church from the x ng for 4o0ct. and by that means 
| trom deſtruction; which gave him Gmuch merit 
with qucen Mary, that when ſhe oy termined to reſtore the abbey, 
the appointed him to pretide over it. It is faid that he died 
a broken heart within a iew days after he received the news of 
her death. 

The revenues at the difulution were valued by Dugdale at 
21021; 78. id, per annum; by Specd, at 25 10l. 68. Id. 
Notwithitanding the purchaſe made by B reman, Edward VT. 
granted the mi naſtery to the corp oration of St. Alan's, wh: 
he had lately lee, and ordered that the church © tho 
be reputed the E. ai! church of the pl and be ferved hy 


\ he * ® 
to be mal and burgeiles of Un 


glite 


tlic lait abb N. 
e, the annual penſion 
„ then vi the howe, 


MDIreleTry CU. It 


1 ace, 
named by. the mayor 
toben. 


I ne abbots oy 1 pl endour ſuitable to 15 ir; rank andre. 


venues. [I hcy din. in tlie great hall, at a table tau hich there 
was a flight oft Hitcen iteps. The manks red up the Won 
in plate, and in their way male a halt at every fifth ii ep, where 
there was landing, and tung on cacti a ihurt 8 Lig 

bot uldally fat alone in the middle: of the table ant wks „ 
perſons of rank came, he fat towards the et E = _ 1b! 
After the monks hud Waited lome tune on the abbat, ther far 
down at two other tables, placed on the tides of the hall, 
Had their lervices brovght ini by the novices; why, When the 


101k 
1 he 


j 3 1 
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had din. Gun dinnets. 


* * 
hurch, in its prelent Nate, is a molt vencrable and erat 


NF 1 . . + | p x 2 , mg __ 
F He: its t oa s that of. a ct IS. Win &-: OW ers At the imer⸗ 
lectin the length is 00 feet; that of the tranſepteé 45. The 

: » 4 41 C 4? - * * 
height of the tower 1:44 fect ; that of the . * lixty-ike; of 

5 1 1 * 4 5 ! d a 
UC WMS thirty; ha breadiiiof the b5Jy 217. 


By 110 care © 


or by the ravanes of War, tlie wal church Teil 


to decay. Abbot Eldred, who lived ih eg, detigned. to pull 
down and rebuild it; and for tlin: purple oc, from the 
ruins of Verulamlum, all the tend, tiles, andiitimber; he couid 
find. De. ath put a liop to his intention. cCEclor; Eadn 

reſumed the talk of getting 5 ther. the materials: and in his 
{carch, found great quantities of curious antiquuincs ; foch as 


altars, urns, Xc. Which the plous man broke 
then abominations. He alſo, as it is ſald, diſco ered ie 
tome in Beitiſh, others in Latin; and x great 
and character unknown to any but an ood prieſt. This 
Lound to be the authentic life of St. Alban; which was care 
fully trealured up, being a confirmation of what Bede had wrote 
on the lame ſubject. The other books, being only accounts dt 
hcathen my thology, inve of the devil, inſtantly 
condemned to the flames 


A famine [topped the ac 


0 pieces, 28 Heu- 
ral 501 4 KS, 
one in a language 


Wals 


entions were 
eſign of the new church, under the ab 
bot Leotric.. The troubles that enived under the remain 3 
Saxon monarchs, and the unſettled ſtate of the kingdom at the 
ther onquelt, occahoned the plan to lie dormant till the vear 1077 
when-it was executed | by * bot Paul, a Norman monk. He ap- 
plied to that purpoſe the timber, the ſtones, and tiles, collected 
by his predeceſlors : accordingly we ſee the far greater and 
more ancient part of the walls a motley compoition of ſtones and 
Roman tiles. | 

Many other parts afterwards were pull-d down and rebuilt in 
the ityic of the times; and we think that, in general, the pee: 
ſent windows are long po terior to thule coc Fal- w 1th the w: 
being painted, and in the taſte of another age The windows. in 
the great tower, and perhaps the range along the nave, are ot 
LINE UCIEmngz lor they differ from Ta In 3 F encht ot 
other. - This is confirmed in the. the abhots. John 
(tirit of the name) who died in 11 pulled daun the front⸗ 
Which was built of old 
mortar, that it proved a work of v 
Goldcliff, a moſt cxccllent workman, was employed tbh 


1 


wall, II 1 14) At 10 CCHLCTINCLD 
* 1 L * * 
t Or. 8 + 1 14 © 9 


conſulting more the ornaments ot ſeulpturé, of images aud 
flowers, neglected the ſecurity of his builchng, 1» that it fel 


down, and was left unfiniſhed during the fe of this. good abbore 
His ſucceſſor, William of Trompington, hae f 
completing his deſign. He not 5 rebuilt that front, but 
made new windows<; and put plat. 

light to the church, He allo teifed the ſteeple much hig 
covered it with lead, and died full. of good works i; 


It is in the inſide only that any part t of the original 
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ar the genuine Saxon architecture, is preſerved ; which is to be 
den in the round arches that ſupport the tower, and ſome of 
the enormous pillars with round arches 1n the body of the church, 
and in the ſtyle of each tranſept. After the Conquelt the round 
arch was continued, but the pillars were alſo round and maſly : 
theſe are ſquare, and not leſs than twenty-nine feet thick, with 
-xnitals totally unadorned. Their compolition, as well as that 
che tair-coles, are of brick : the other pillars are light, and 
the arches pointed z evidently of a far later date than the others. 
Above, are two galleries; the loweit is very elegant, divided with 
light lender pillars, much enriched ; but we have no authority 
to aſcertain the time. 

Above the ancient arches are galleries, with openings round; 
of a ſtyle probably coeval with the former. | ; 

he upper part of the choir is entirely of Gothic architecture, 
aud is divided from the body by a ſtone tkreen, ornamented with 
Gothic tabernacle-work. Before this ſtood the chapel of Saint 
Cuthbert : a work owing to the piety of abbot Richard, who 
happening to be preſent at the tranſlation of the incorruptible 
body of that ſaint to the church of Durham, apprehending, from 
its pliantneſs then, it was going to fall to pieces, caught it in 
his arms; and in reward, one of them, which was withered, 
was inſtantly reſtored. | : | | 

The high altar fills the end of the choir: a moſt rich and 
elegant piece of Gothic ſculpture, once adorned with images of 

old and ſilver, placed in beautiful niches : the middle part is not 
of a piece with the reſt, being modern and clumſy. X his altar was 
made by abbot Wallingford, cither in the reign of Edward IV. 
or Richard III. at the expence of cleven hundred marks. 

The hind part of it, which itands in the chapel of St. Alban, 
is of Gothic work, inferior indeed to the other ſide, but ſtill of 
much elegance. The tops of both are nearly ſimilar, conhit- 
ing of a light open-work battlement: at the bottom is a large 
arched receſs, in which ſtood the ſuperb ſhrine which contained 
the relics of St. Alban, made of beaten gold and filver, and 
enriched with penis and ſculpture. The gems were taken from 
the treaſury, one excepted, which being of fingular ute to par- 
turient women, was lett out. This was no other than the fa- 


nous Etites, or Eagle, in molt ſuperſtitious repute from the 


days of Pliny (o tnat of abbot Geffry, refounder of the ſhrine; 


which had been taken down and concealed, during the reign of 


Edward the Confeſſor, to preſerve it from the ravages of the 


Danes. To guard the invaluable treaſures, a careiul and truſty 
monk was appointed, who was called Cuitos Feretri, and who 
kept watch and ward in a ſmall wooden gallery, {tilt ſtanding, 
near the ſite of the martyr's ſhrine, | 

On the North-ſide of the high altar ſtands the magnificent 


chapel of abbot Ramridge, who was elected in the year 1496. 


The fronts are of moſt elegant Gothic open work; the upper 
part ſupplied with niches for ſtatues: in many parts are carved, 
alluſive to the abbot's name, two rams, with the word Ridge 1n- 
ſcribed on their collars, ſupporting a coronet over the arms of 
the abbey. At the foot of this beautiful ſtructure is a large flag, 
with an abbot painted thereon, and alſo ſigures of rams: pro- 
bably the ſpot of the good man's interment. 


On the Souch-ſide of the chapel of St. Alban is the magnifi- | 


cent tomb of Humphry, duke of Glouceſter, diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of The Good. He was uncle to Henry VI. and re- 
gent of the kingdom, under his weak nephew, during twenty- 
hve years. el 
Glouceſter had a predilection for this place: he had beſtowed 


on it rich veſtments, to the value of three thouſand marks, and 


the manor of Pembroke, that the monks thould pray for his foul : 


and he alſo directed that his body ſhould be depoſited within theſe 


holy walls. The fees attendant on his funeral were not of the 
moit moderate kind; unleſs we may ſuppoſe, as probably was 
the caſe, that the houſe was at the charge of erecting the monu- 
ment to ſo great a benefactor. Sir Henry Chauncy expreſsly 
fays, that abbot Whethamſted adorned duke Humphry's tomb; 
which thews, that part at leaſt of the expences was borne by the 
convent. The account is curious. | 


„ CHaARGEs of the burial of Humphry, dike of Glouceſter, 
and obſervances appointed by lim, to be perpetually borne by 
the convent of the monaſterie of St. Alban. 


« Firſt. The abbat and convent of the ſaid monaſterie have 


payd for markynge the tumbe and place of ſfepvlinre of the 


leid duke, within the ſeid monaſteric, abuve the ſume of 
cc xXxxXIIII. 28. V111d: 


« Item. To two monks preſts, dayly ſciying meſſe at the 
auter of ſepulture of the ſeid prince, erich taxyng by 1 day 


Vid ſma. cheroff, by 1 hole yere, XVIII. Vs. 
« Item. To the abbat ther yercly, the day of the anti- 
verſary of the ſcid prince, attending his exquys ther XLS. 
Item. To the priour yerly ther, the ſame day, in likwyſe 
atteinding, xxs. : ö 
*« Item. To xr monks preſts, yerly, to everich of them, in 
the ſame day, vis. VII Id. fm. theroif, XIII. vis. VIIId. 
„Item. "To vii monks not prelts, yerly, in the ſeid day, 
to everich of them 3s. 4d. ſm. theroff xx vis. VII Id. 
__ « Item. To11 ankerefſes, 1 at St. Peter church, another at 
St. Mich. the ſeid day, yerlv, to everich fn. 11s. 4d. 
No. 23. N 


« Ttem. In money, to be diſtribut to pore peple ther, the 
ſeid day, yerly xls. | 

« Item. To x111 pore men beryng torches, the ſeid day, 
about the ſeid ſepulture, 11s. 11d. 

« Item. For wex brennyng dayly. at the meſſes, and his 
anniverſary of torch, yerly, VII. x11s. 111d. 

« Item. The kechin of the convent ther yerly, in relief of 
the great decay of the huſtode of the ſeid monaſterie in the marches 


of Scotland, which before tyme ſhall be appointed to the 
kechin, x1.” 


This beautiful tomb was once inſulated, as appears by one of 
theſe items. In the middle is a pervious arch, adorned above 
with the coat of arms of the deceaſed; and others again along a 
frieze ; with his ſupporters, two antelopes with collars. From 
the frieze ariſes a light elegant tabernacle-work, with niches , 
containing on one fide the cffigies of our princes ; the other 
ſide is deipoiled of the figures. 

In 1703, the vault, in which repoſed the remains of this illuſ- 


| trious perſonage, was diſcovered. The body was preſerved in a 


leaden cottin, in a ſtrong pickle ; and over that was another caſe, 
of wood, now periſhed. Againſt the wall is painted a cruci- 
hxion, with four chalices receiving the blood; a hand pointing 
towards it, with a label, inſcribed « Lord have mercy upon me.“ 

The epitaph has long ſince been defaced. | 

Abbot Whethamited's tomb (or Z:hannes de loco frumentario, 
as he ſtyled himſelf) is covered by a ſmall chapel, erected by 
himſelf. It is a plain building, on the South-lide of the choir. 
His arms, alluſive to his name, are three ears of wheat; and 
the motto, allulive to the flouriſhing ſtate of the monaſtery under 
his government, Valles ahundabant, is twice repeated. 
Againſt a wall, near Whethamſted's chapel, is painted, kneel- 
ing. in a cloak, Ralph Maynard, of this town, of the family of 
the anceitor of lord Maynard. | 
A long inſcription againſt a column, on the North-ſfide of the 
body of the church, claims the honour of having the body of the 
celebrated ſir John Mandeville interred beneath. He was the 
greateſt traveller of his or any other age ; having been out 
thirty-four years; and in the character of pilgrim, knight-errant, 
and man of obſervation, viſited the greateſt parts of Africa and 
Aſia then known. It is probable that he penetrated as far as 
China. He left an account of his travels, which were ſhame- 
fully falnñed by the monks; who deſtroyed much of their credit, 
by mingling with them legendary tales, and ſtories out of Pliny: 
but ſtill truth appears ſo frequently, that the authenticity of 
the ground-work is by no means impaired. He was called 
hannes de Mandevils, aliter dictus ad barbam, from his forked 


beard. He is engraven on his tomb with that addition, armed, 


and treading on a lion. At his head, the hand of one bleſſing 
him. 3 | ES 

An inſcription under the great Weſt-window denotes, that 
the courts of juſtice were adjourned from London to this town : 
once in the reign of Henry VIII. and again in that of his daugh- 


ter Elizabeth, on account of the peſtilence which at thoſe times 

raged 1n the capital. | | Ws” 
The magnificent brazen font, brought from the plunder of 

Leith by fir Richard Lee, in the reign of Henry VIII. was 


again ſtolen in the civil-wars. 
Ihe laſt infcription we ſhall mention, is that in memory of 


two hermits, now almoſt defaced, inſcribed near a benetoire, by 


th door in the South-aille leading into the cloiſters. 
The door adjacent is extremely beautiful, and rich in ſculp- 
ture. The cloiſters lay on the other fide. Nothing but the marks 
of their junction with the outſide of the church now remains; a 


ſeries of tripartite arches: nor is there the leaſt relique of the vaſt 


and magnificent buildings which once covered a large ſpace on 
this ſide. | | | | 
Adjoining to the Eaſt-end of the church is the chapel of St. 
Mary, ſupported by light and elegant pillars. The roof is of 
ſtone; the tides of the windows ornamented with a fine running 
foliage; and little images adorn the pillars of each window. 
The ſtair-caſe from hence to the leads has a beautiful imitation of 
cordage cut in ſtone, following the ſpiral windings. All the 
arches are of the ſharp-pointed Gothic. | 
Edmund Beaufort, duke of Somerſet ; Henry Percy, earl of 
Northumberland; John, lord Clifford; and others of the 
nobility and gentry, to the amount of forty-feven, flain in the 


- firſt battle of St. Alban's, were interred in this chapel. 


Saint Peter's, the third church in St. Alban's, lies at the 
upper end of the town: it was founded by abbot Ulfin, and was 
an impropriation of the abbey, but is now a vicarage in the pa- 
tronage of the biſhop of Ely. This church received the over- 
flowings of the bodies of the men of rank lain in the ſame 
battle. There is {till a perfect braſs of fir John Entwyſle, in 
complete armour. He was born in Lancaſhire, and was vil- 
count and baron of Brikbeke in Normandy. He died May 28, 
1455, of the wounds he received fighting in the Saule of 
Henry. 

The two Ralph Babthorps, of Vorkſhire, father and ſon (the 
one ſewer, the other ſquire to that unfortunate prince) found 
their graves here; being flain in the fame cauſe. 

A large marble monument, with a buſt, commemorates the 
reward of ingenuity and honeſt induitry, 4 Pencath lie the re- 


mains of Edward Strong, a ſhepherd's boy near this town, who 
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218 Tur NEW and COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


took to maſonry, worked at St. Paul's cathedral, and laid the 
laſt flone. He acquired a good fortune, with à fair character, 
and dicd, aged leventy- tuo, in 172. 


At the bottom of the town is a - ſmall brick houſe, called 


Holywell ; once the refidence of Sarah, dutcaeſs of Marlbo- 


rough. Her portrait, in white, exquilitcly handſome, is pre- 
ſerved here; as is that of her aged mother, Mrs. Jennings. 
In the firlt, are not the leaſt veſtiges of her diabolical paflious, 
the torments of hcr qucen, her hutband, and herſelf. 

Two little pic tures in this houſe are fo charmingly finiſhed, as 
to merit a particular viſit. One is of a beautiful woman, with 
red hair parted in the middle; a cloſe cap, placed far behind; 
with a long black coil, edged with pearl. 

She is drefled in a ſcarlet gown, with fleeves and mantle of 
purple: her breaſts and ſhoulders naked. She appears a deep 
devotce, reading a rich illuminated milfal, feated in a Chair. 
Her middle 1s "lurraunde d with a chain, a roſury of gold and 
coloured beads pendent from it. On a table, behind, is a cha- 
lice of gold, {ct with pearls. 

The other is a head of an old man, in a black gown; his 
beard grey and ſquare, fincly fhimthed. 

Ihe town of St. Alban's is large, and, in general, filled with 
ancient buildings. It originally tprung trom a tew houſes built 
by king Otfa, tor the convemency of the oOthcers and ſervants of 
the monaftery. About the year 950, it was ſo increalcd, that 


Kin 8 Ethelred, at the interecflion of abbot Ultin, gave it a grant 


of a market, and the rank of a bottnigh. In the doomiday- 
book, it appears at the Conquett to hase been rated for ten 
tudes, twenty pounds at that time; in that of Edward the Con- 
teflor, twenty-tour. 

The town-was always conſidered as part of the demeſne of 
the abbey ; and at the Corngqueit it was part of its polſeflions. 
Richard I. by Charter, confirmed it to them, with a market, 


and all the nbc:t\ attending a borouph : the abbot holding, as he 


alleged, of the king in ci, and holding the burgelles as de- 
me fried nicn of the abl bey. This tenure the burgei! its Wied 


to force from hum; white h they, attempted by a ftratagem. 


At the ume of the diflaution, the town, with the other pol- 
tions of the abbey, fell to tic king (Henrv VIII.) and from 
Inn to his heir, Edward V I ; who, by letters Pate nt, dated May 


12, 1553, made the town A 8. „Alban's a b. Qy-COTporate, by 
the name of the mayor and burpetles, and granted 10 the ſaid 
mayor and burgeiles and their — cellors, the: laid profits, and 
other franchiles ; they to hold the preniules in free burgape, 
and to render yearly ty the Crown ny pounds, 45 A Icc-lurm, 
at the ſcaſt of St. VI. chacl. 
hee were changed, by Charles II. into a mayer, recorder, 


4 


twelve aldermen, and twen yon afti{tlants. The members are 


returned by the inhabitants and freemen, about a thouſand in 


number, and the rc trnng-off: cer is the mayor. 
Ihe remarkable events which befcl this town in carlier times, 


were, as uſual, of the ſanguinary kind. During the rape of the | 


. . do 1 0 » 4 
barons wars, in the reign of Henry III. the bureciles fortified 


the place, and del ſended 3 it with flrong Bates, well tecured, They 
were particularly jcalous of horſemen; therefore retuled a pallage 
to all Cavaliers. Ilie conſtable of e d; dea ed at this 
prohibition, in a bravado, boafted that he would enter the town 


with three youths (knights) ) and our of his beit villeins. He did 


ſo; and, walking up and down with great iniolence, aſked his 


companions which way the wind was. "The townilmen, alarmed: 


at the queſtion, thought he defipned to fire their houſes. In a 
ſummary way they executed juſtice, by kno king down and be- 
heading him, his youths, and villcins ; placing their heads on 
poles at the corners of their ſtiects. The ki ing reſented this 
invaſion of his prere pative, aud hned the town in a hundred 
marks; which was immediately paid. | 
In the reign of Richard IT. they underwent a mortification of 
a far heavicr nature, In 1381, after the inſurrection of Wat 
Tyler, a court of juſtice was held here, by the famous tir 
Robert Treſilian. fol in Ball, a prioſt of Coventry, was tricd 
ind cxecutcd;  Sercral of the inhabitants had ſavourcd the rebels, 


or; taking advantage of the turbulence of the times, had de- 


Ne {rum the abbot a relcale from all their fervices. Several 

them were condemned and put to death, and orders give , 
th at the! r bodies ſhould remain on the gallovs in ferm. The 
burgelles, in contempt of the king, took them down ; but v hen 
a difcovery was made, Richard, ina rage, comman PE the town 
men to make chains, and han g the pur! id carcalcs on the fame 
Pa. CS they took them from , uh ich, diigut. NY and horrible as 
the tat} Was, they were ob] ed 0 pe! form. 

In the cl * between the h. lcs: © t 4 ork an d Lancaſter, 
this town was the ſcene of dreadful carnage. Here was ſhed 
the firſt bloud in that fatal quarrel. As ſoon as ever the weak 
Henry, or rather his queen and miniſters, found themſelves free 
from the power of his rival the duke of York, they armed their 
forces, and marched from London to St. Alban' s to. meet their 
chemy, Who was advancing towards them with a mighty hoſt. 
4 hey met on the 22d of May 1455. [he pcaccful prince ſent 
out a herald to York, ſtrictly commanding him to keep the peace, 
as became à dutiſul ſubjéct, and to avoid: effuſion of blood. 
York's anſwer was humble, yet relolute ; demanduig the duke 
| domerlet, and other delinquents, to be delivered into his 
hand that jultice might be cxccuted on them, tor the nulcrics 


— 


nnn... 


they had brought on the realm. Somerſet, who had bcen repent 
of France, was charged in particular with the loſs of Normandy, 
The king determined to ſtand the event of the day, rather than 
give up his friends. IIis banner was placed in St. Peter's. 
Street. Orders were iffued by Henry, but moſt probably by the 
bloody Margaret, that no quarter ſhould be given to his Opp 
nents, The Yorkilts began the attack in three places. Ihe 
famous John, lord Clifford, defended the barricrs with his ac 
cultomed valour. Ihe king-making Warwick, who at this 
time cpouted the cauſe of York, collected his force and broke 
in through the gardens into Holywell- Strect : his ſoldiers ſhowc4 
his tremendous name. Ihe duke of York entered at the fame 
time, and a dreadinl! hght enſued. V ictory declared in his favour, 
Numbers of the nobility and gentry, with about eight hundted 
Common men, fell on the ſide of Henry: thc valiant Clifford, 
uſually called The Old, though only ſorty years of ape; the 
carl of Northumberland, fon to the noted Hotſpur ; and the 
preat duke of Somerſet, were flain. The laſt loſt his life be— 
ncath the ſign of the Caſtle. Numbers of the nobility were 
wounded, and numbers fled till the fury of the battle was over. 
None were executed by the victor: the barbarity of civil feuds 
had nut yet taken place, provuked by the reciprocal crueltics 
winch ſpeedily followed. 

Henry, wounded in the neck by one 5 the arrows which 
hurtled in ſhowers on him, retreated to a poor cottage, where 
lie was found by the conquerors. They aſked ſorgiveneſs on 
their knees ; which the humane prince readily gave, on Condi- 


| tion they would ttop the carnage. He became their priſoner, 


and they of courſe became porermnors. of the kingdom. The 
abbey eſcaped plunder ; for lortunately the King did not make it 
his head-quarters. 

Ihe ung. from this time to the year 1461, remained a mere 
ſhadow of roy alty, entircly under the directions of the Yorkilts, 
His qucen was driven frm him, under the terror of a pro- 
[oiption, That fpirted woman did not employ. her time M 
prayers, or chunting her beads, like her weak huſband ; bur, by 
the àallntance of ler Ne ent {ricnds; raiſed a po was army, 
fought and flew. the duke of York, at the battle oi Wakehe Id, 
on December 30, 1460; and, marching towards London, gave 
occation to a fecond battle ut St. Alban's. 

The earl of Warwick, now in polletſion of the king, haſtened 
from London with the Captive monarch, and took poſt in St. 
Alban's. Margarct, SHempang to p: ifs Urough the town, was 
repult. d by a form of arrows, directed from the market- place ; 
but the quic kly forced her way throuph a lane into St. Petcr's- 
Strect. The conflict became then very bloody ; Al d, alter reat 
laughter, both partics quitted the town, and continued the 
battle, with the animoſity uſual in civil feuds, on Bernarc- 
Heath, North of St. Alban's, as tar as the village of Saunt- 
bridpe, and even bey. = it, at a place called No Man' s Land. 
here a corps de 70% ef Warwick's army, to the number of 
tour or five dun. * lo vigorous an ontet on the Lan- 
Cultrians, as to render the victory tor ſome time duubttul. At 
length the treachery or cowardice of a Captain Lovelace, who 
commanded the Kentiſhmen, -determincd the day: he quitted the 

icld, and left a Fomplete victory to the queen. Ihe contede- 
rated lords fled, and left the king in company of lord Bunvil and 
ſir Thomas Kiriel, a gallant knight of Kent, both  Yorkiſts. 
ITheſe gentlemen I. had prevailed on to tay with him, aſ- 
furing them of pardon and {ccurity ; but his barbarous queen, in 
contempt of the royal word, and in dchance of all good {aith, 
cauſed them to be buhcadcd in preſence of her fon Edward, as 
it were to familiarize the young g prince with blood, and tram him 
to cruelty. 

Three and twenty 1 men periſhed in this battle. 
Only one man of rank was flain, fir John Grey of Groby ; 
who had that morning, with twelve others, been knighted by the 
king at Colney. His widow became queen to Edward IV. oC- 
cationed frc{} calamitics to the kingdom, and proved the inno- 
cent cauſe of the deſtruction of her kindred. 

In Gu) itting St. Alban's, we paſſed by the long wall which en- 
cloſed the nunnery of 8 pewell, made of ſtone mixed with great 
qu: intit! es of Roman tiles. I he religi us houſe took its rile trom 
two pious women, who on the tite built a hovel with boughs of 
trees, and covered it with bark, in order to indulge in privacy 
chews: junducls for prayer and faſting. Abbot J try, about the 
year 1140, encouraged their virtue, by founding a nunnery of 
Benedictines. 

In this houſe Henry VIII. was privately married, by Dr. 
Rowland Lee \ afterwards b biſhop of Litchfield, to Anna Bullen. 
It then maintained thirteen nuns; but at the diiſolution, on!, 
nine; when its revenues were 45). 78. 10d. or, according to Specd. 
OZ]. 8s. It was firft granted to fir Richard Lee ; but tinally bc- 
came the property of tir Harbottle Grimſton and his heirs, 

The town of St. Alban's is a particular diſtrict of itſelf, and 
Its juriſdiction extends over ſeveral parithes, even as far as Bar- 
net. At the entrance thereof from London is a curious mill, 
erected fome few years apo for poliſlung diamonds. It is a 
great improvement on all machines he retofore made for that 
purpoſe, and faves a conſiderable expence, as this is worked by 
Water, and thoſe formerly uſed were either worked by men Or 
hortes. "The machine was invented by Mr. Potter, of Cole- 
man-Strect, London, who has brought the art of cutting and 
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poliſhing diamonds to the greateſt perfection. This town has 
{ent members to parliament ever ſince the original ſummonles ; 
and it has a good weekly- market on Saturday. 
At a place called Kingſbury, near St. Alban's, the Saxon 
monarchs had a palace, which was demoliſhed during the civil- 
wars in the reign of king Stephen. There was alſo an hoſpital 
at St. Julian's, near this place, for lepers, founded towards the 
end of the twelfth century, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
In latter times it was converted into a nunnery, and cardinal 
Wolſey procured a grant of its revenues for the uſe of Chrilt- 
Church, Oxford. | 
The late dutcheſs of Marlborough built a fine houſe in the 
neighbourhood of St. Alban's, which is now inhabited by her 
reat grandſon, ear] Spencer. She likewiſe built ſeveral good 
alms-houſes, and a charity-ſchool. 
About a mile and a half from St. Alban's we turned out of the 


road to the right, to vilit | 
GORHAMBURY, the venerable ſcat of that glory of our coun- 
try lir Francis Bacon, viſcount Verulam. His matchleſs talents, 
his deplorable weakneſs, and his merited fall, have been the ſub- 
jects of ſo many able pens, that it would be preſumption in us 
to enter into a detail either of his life or works. We {hall pre- 
fer giving an account of the place, and perhaps touch accident- 
ally on what may relate to one whom Mr. Walpole juſtly ſtyles 
« The Prophet of Arts, which Newton was fent afterwards to 
revcal.”” | 

This manor was, from very ancient times, part of the lands 
of the abbey of St. Alban's: the original name is not delivered to 
us; that which it has at preſent was derived from Robert de 
Gorham, elected abbot of the houſe in 1151. Mr. Salmon con- 
jectures, that he might have built here a villa, a luxury not un- 
irequent with the abbots of the richer houſes. In 1540, 
Henry VIII. made a grant of it to Ralph, after fir Ralph Row- 
let; who fold it to fir Nicholas Bacon, the worthy and able lord- 
keeper, and father of the great lord Verulam. The clegance of 
his taſte was apparent in his buildings; which confirm the ob- 
ſervation of Lloyd, that his ule of learned artitts was continual. 
Jo him we are indebted for Redgrave in Suffolk, and the feat in 
queltion. In both he adhered to his rational motto, Aci 
Firma. He is ſaid to have departed a little from it in the in- 
{tance of Redgrave, but not till after his royal miitr{s, who 
honoured him with a viſit there, told him, „ You have made 
your houſe too little for your lordſhip.” “ No, madam,” re- 
plied he; © but your highneſs has made me too big for the 
houſe.” But after this, he added the wings. 1 

The building conſiits of two parts, diſcordant in their manner, 
yet in various reſpects of a claſſical taſte. On the outſide of the 


MONT, 


range of pillars of the Puſcan order in front, where the philo- 
lophical inhabitants walked and held their learned diſcourte ; and 
within-fide is a court with another piaz za: the walls arc painted 
al freſcs, with the adventures of Ulyiles, by Van Koepen. In 
one is a ſtatue of Henry VIII; in the other a bult of the founder, 
fir Nicholas Bacon; and another of his lady. Over the entrance 
from the court into the hall, are ſome plain Latin lines, which 
prove the date of the building to have been 1571; and other 


1 
' 


LL 


i 


poſſeſſed by this great man. | 
In the orchard was built an elegant ſummer-houſe (no longer 
exiſting) not dedicated to Bacchanalian feſtivities, but to re- 
hned converſe on the liberal arts; which were decyphered on the 
walls, with the heads of Cicero, Ariſtotle, and other illuſtrious 
ancients and moderns, v ho had excelled in each. 
The hall is large and lofty. Over the chimney-picce is an 
equeſtrian portrait of George II. Moſt of the others recall to 
memory the principal characters of the beginning of the laſt 
century, At the head of theſe appears fir Francis Bacon, lord 
Verulam, who ſucceeded his brother Anthony in the poticthon of 
Gorhambury. He pailed his days in labours which have made 
him the admiration of ſucceeding ages. He was then diſen- 
gaged from buſineſs, which fettered his genius, and was ſup— 
ported by a great penſion (1800). a ycar) which enabled him to 
purſue his ſtudies at eaſe, removed from every fear of the em- 
barraſſments of poverty. His portrait is a full-length, by Van- 
lomer, dreſſed in his chancellor's robes. In another room is 
—— and a buſt of him when a child. 
| Sir athaniel Bacon, knight of the Bath, his accompliſhed 
inſman, is near him, leauing back in his chair, in a green 
laced jacket, yellow ſtockings, a dog by him, and {word and 
pallet hung up. He improved his talent by travelling into Italy ; 
and left in this houſe, as a proof of the excellency of his per- 
lormances, this portrait, and a moſt beautiful one of a cook, a 
Perfect Venus, with an old game-keeper ; behind is a variety of 
dead game, in particular a wan, whoſe plumage is expreſſed 
wich inimitable ſoftneſe and gloſs. a 
In the houſe is a hai;-length of a beautiful woman rcading, 
called the Melancholy Cook; perhaps the fame with the 
rmer. 8 
A lady, who having, like lord Verulam, fell under the charge 
v Corruption, hould have been placed next to him. 
e counteis ot Suffolk, daughter of fir Henry Knevit, and 


(| 


part which forms the approach, is the piazza or portico, with a 


lines over the ſtatue of Orpheus, that once ſtood on the entrance 
into the orchard, thew what a waſte the place was before it was |: 


Wile to the lord-treaſurer, a tine full-length, She is drefled in 


| wig, and breatt-plate ; a caltle at a diſtance. 


* 


white, and in a great ruff; her breaſts much expoſed; her waiſt 
ſhort and ſwelling. ** This lady,” ſays the famous Anne 
Clifford, in her diary, under the year 1619, © had the ſmall-pox 
at Northampton, which ſpoiled that good face of her's, which 
had brought to others much miſery, and to herlelf greatneſs, 
which ended in much unhappineſs.” 

Thomas, duke of Norfolk, a full-length, in a bonnet, furred 
robe, the order of the Garter, and a white rod : an unfortunate 
peer, who loſt his head in 1572. 

Thomas Wentworth, carl of Cleveland, and knight of the 
Bath, a fine full-length portrait. He is dreſſed in black, with a 
red ribband, turnover, and yellow har. 

Sir Thomas Meautys, fecrctary to lord Verulam, from whom 
he got poſſeſſion of Gorhambury, a remarkable fine picture. 
Sir Thomas makes a moſt tinical appearance: his-habit elegant; 
has on a ſaſh, a hat with a white feather, laced turnover, a long 
love-lock extended on his left arm, an car-ring in one car, a 
ſpear in the other, and brown boots. 

Sir Harbottle Grimiton, baronet, who purchaſed Gorhambury 
of fir Thomas Meautys. His portrait is at full length, in 
black, with a turnover and black coif, leaning on a flab. In 
the ſame room is a head of Mr. Chiſtinch; a beautiful picture 
of Catharine, queen to Charles II. in the character of St. 
Catharine ; and a fine half-length of St. Auguſtine. 

Algernon, carl of Northumberland, in black, ſtanding; his 
lady in blue, fitting, and a child by them. Thelc portraits are 
in the dining-parlour. Over the chimney-picce is a half-length 
of fir Edward Grimſton, in black, a bonnet and lawn ruff, by 
Holbein. | 

Sir Samuel Grimſton, in a long wig and laced cravat ; and 
his two wives, lady Ann Tufton, and lady Elizabeth Finch; 
the laſt, daughter of lord-chancellor, the earl of Nottingham, 


| whoſe portrait is alſo here, dreſſed in black robes. 


Lady How, daughter to fir Harbottle Grimſton, and wife of 


fir John How, of Wiltſhire, with long white hair. This por- 


trait is in the drawing-room. | 

Sir Harhottle Luckyn, baronet, in a blue coat, long white 
His grandfather, 
by marriage with Mary, eldeſt daughter of fir Harbottle Grim- 
ſton, brought the eſtate into his fanuly, which changed its name 
tor that of his lady | | 

Thomas Howard, the virtuoſo carl of Arundel; who by 
much reſidence in forcign parts, acquired a thorough contempt 
of his own country, He was a man of noble preſence, and 
aff:Cted a plain garb. He accordingly here is dreſſed in a dark 
habit, robed with fur. His countenance correſponds to the 
deſcripuon : his hair ſhort, and his beard buſhy: his turnover 
plain, and the only ornament is the pendent order of the Garter. 

The great gallery is a magnificent room, 130 feet long, and 
nineteen wide ; the roof wooden, richly gilt and painted, and 
the tides filled with full-length portraits of the great cotempo- 
raries with its illuſtrious owner, lord Verulam. They are 
indeed all copies; but copies taken during the lives of the 


perſonages repreſented. It is to no purpole to preſerve the 


order of portraits in a houſe devoted to demolition. We ſhall 
therefore give a chronological feries only; out of which the 
noble owner may, if he pleaſes, give, in tlie ſucceeding edifice, 
an intereſting hiitory of paſt times, in the lively repreſentation 
of the great actors of a great period. 


James I. the peaceful maſter of lord Verulam, is drawn in 
inconſiitent armour, black and gold, with cach foot on a rock; 


and near him are two monarchs, Emanuel king of Portugal, 
and Ferdinand V. of Spain. Each of theſe princes are repre- 
ſented Knee-deep in water. _ 

Ludovic Stuart, duke of Richmond and Lenox. He is 
dreſſed in his rohes, and a bonnet with a white feather : the 
George and a white rod are the other appendages ; the laſt, as 
lord-high-ſteword of the houſhold. | 

Wilkam, carl of Pembroke, in black, with the white rod 
and key, as lord-chamberlain ; George pendent ; flat ruff, ſhort 
hair, peaked beard; a great character, and molt univerſally 
beloved of any man of that age. 

Philip, his brother, and ſucceſſor to the title, is painted here 
twice. A full-length in black, with a ſtar, George, and turn- 
over, black hair and peaked beard : and again in halt-length 
advancing. 

A man in black and gold, a ruff, and chain round his waiſt, 
and ſword. Date 1594. | 

A lady with red hair, and great lawn ruff ; her dreſs black and 
gold ; in materials reſembling the former; three long chains 
ol pearl. 


Charles Howard, earl of Nottingham, lord-high-admiral, 


dreſt in his robcs, with a view of a fleet and ſtorm; the con- 
queror of the Spanith armada. 

Sir Edward Sackville, earl of Dorſet; a nobleman of quick 
paſlions and reſentments. 

Edward, carl of Worceſter, maſter of the horſe to queen 
Elizabeth, and privy-ſcal to James I. He 1s repreſented here 
at the period at which he had outlived the athletic exerciſes, 
with a bald head and white bcard, in a white jacket, a ruf, 
and George pendent. 

Lord Cornwallis (the firſt) with long hair, in black, and a 


turnover; an active and valiant adherent to Charles I. 
1 
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Tus NEW and COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER: 


Earl of Holland, gallant and fickle, in a ſtriped and very rich 
dreſs; hat, with a red feather, in his hand; the blue ribband 
acroſs his breaſt. 

Henry, duke of Glouceſter, a young warrior, in buff-coat, 
breaſt- plate, long black hair, the Garter, and a truncheon. 

George Carew, ear] of Totneſs, in a white flowered jacket ; 
hand on his ſword ; white beard, and ſhort hair ; a nobleman 
celebrated as a warrior, {cholar, and author. 


Sir George Calvert, firſt lord Baltimore, dreſſed in black, a 


turnover, and with ſhort hair. 

Archbiſhop Abbot, in a cap and epiſcopal habit, with a grey 
ſquare beard. A game-keeper, with a croſs-bow, in ſhooung 
at a deer, brought this prelate to his end. | 

George Villiers, the beautiful duke of Buckingham, in white, 
with a hat and feather on a table. A minion of fortune, who 
owed his riſe to a handſome face, and elegant perfon : merits 
irreſiſtible with James I. He fell by the hands of the enthuti- 
aſtic Felton, who, taught by the murmurs of the people, thought 
he did an acceptable ſervice, by freeing his country from ſo diſ- 
taſteful a miniſter. 

Sir Richard Weſton, earl of Portland, appears dreſt in black, 
with a ruff, blue ribband, and white rod; his hair and beard 
grey. This nobleman is a proof how honours change manners. 

Thomas Wentworth, earl of Straford, in armour. Like 
Buckingham, a victim alſo to popular fury; but brought to 
his end by all the ſolemnity of trial, and pomp of {trained 
juſtice. ; 

James, duke of Richmond, in long flowing flaxen hair, 
his ſtar, and a dog by him. The illuitrious and faithful ſervant 
to Charles I. 

Thomas Wiriotheſley, carl of Southampton, another noble- 
man not leſs attached to his royal maiter ; and who, like the 
former, offered himſelf a victim for his prince's life. 

Chancellor Hyde, dreſſed in his robes. 
racter of an honeſt man; the glorious victim to a prince and 
party, Who neither could, nor dared to attempt the flavery ol 
their country, while he remained in power. 

General George Monk, duke of Albemarle, the well-known 
inſtrument of tlie Reſtoration. He is Urcſied in a butt coat, with 
an anchor by him. = 

Coventry, lord-keeper, in his robes, and a ruff, with his 


hands on the ſeals : his look remarkably pleaſing ; a mark of 


the internal comfort he felt in a lite paſſed in the full integrity 
of the diſcharge of his profeſſion. | 

James I. Charles I. and II. and James II. four portraits of 
the Stuart line. The firſt is dreſſed in black, barred with gold. 
William III. who gave us the power of happineſs, makes a 
fifth portrait in this royal ſucceſſion. 


- 


* 


Heneage Finch, earl of Nottingham, in his robes, with the 
ſeals in his hands, and long deep brown hair. This concludes 
the liſt of portraits in the noble gallery of Gorhambury : ſcattered 
over the houſe are a few others which merit attention, as perſons 
eminent in their generation. 

A head of fir Nicholas Bacon; his drefs a furred robe. He 
was very corpulent, for which reaton queen Elizabeth uſed to 
ſay, „that her lord-keeper's fou! lodged well.” To what we 
have ſaid, we ſhall only add, that he caught his death by fleep- 
ing in his chair with a window open. He awoke difordered, 
and reproving his fervant lor his negligence, was told, that he 
feared to wake him. Then, replied the Keeper, your com- 
plaifance will colt me my hte.” | | | 

Another head of his ſecond wife, in a cloſe cap and white 

own, worked with oik-leaves and acorns. 

Margaret Ruſſel, conntels of Cumberland, a beautiful picture. 
This lady was daughter to Francis, carl of Bedford, and mother 
to the celebrated Anne Clifford. The drefs of this portrait is 
very elegant, her hair is turned up before, and backed with 
chains of pearl; over her head is a black fcather: a beautiful 
raft and pearl necklace ſurround her neck, her gown is black, 
hung with chains, and ict with ornaments of pcarl. 

Sir George Coke, one of the judges of the King's-Bench in 
the time of Charles I. in his robes, a half-lengch. He was 
diſtinguiſned for his knowledge of the laws. IIis lady is in 
black, with a lawn rut. 

We ſhall conclude with avery ſingular portrait on wood, called 
Sylvetter de Grimſton, a noble Norman, {tandard-bearer to the 
Conqueror at the battle of Haltings, and atterwards his cham- 
beriain. He held lands in Yorktinre of the lord Roos; among 
others, that of Grimſton in Holderneſs, from whence he took 
the name. The picture is ancient and curious, but wants four 
centuties of the great period in which Sylveiter lived; neither 
did chat age afford any artiſts that could give even a tolerable 
repreſ-ntation of the human Goure, much lefs convey down a 
like nets of the fierce hero2s of their times. We premiſe this, 
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In him is the cha— 


portrait there is ſo ſtron 
not heſitate to imagine that the Gorhambury portrait is no oth; 
than one of this illuſtrious prince. He was born in 1396, and died 
in 1467; ſo that he was a youth when the picture was take, 


HATFIELD, by the Saxons named Hacthfeld, and commo 
called BiSHoyr's-HATFIELD. 
gentle aſcent, and diſtant from London twenty miles. The 
important ſynod, held during the heptarchy, at the inſtance ct 
Theodore, conſccrated archbithop of Canterbury in 668, in 
which the moſt intereſting tenets of Chriſtianity were declared 
and confirmed, is generally ſuppoſed to have been held at 4 
place of the fame name in Yorkſhire. Hatfield was part ot 
the revenues of the Saxon princes, till it was beſtowed by Edgar 
on the monaſtery of Ely. At the time of the Conqueit, It was 
found to be in the poſſeſſion of that great houſe; in which !. 
continued, till that abbey was converted into a biſhopric, in 
the reign of Henry I. It then became one of the retidences of 
the prelates ; for they had not fewer than ten palaces belon 
to the ſee; and from that was called Biſhop's-Hatfield, to 
tinguiſh it from other places of the ſame name. 
fell into decay during the long wars between the houſes of York 
and Lancaſter ; for we find it was rebuilt and ornamented by 


| balds, with his minitter fir Robert Cecil, alterwards earl 


2 


a reſemblance of feature, that we 4. 


After a ride of- abont five miles from St. Alban's, we reached 
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It is a ſmall town, ſeated on 4 


ging 
dit- 
It probably 


biſhop Morton, in the reign of Henry VII. Among the 
ſhameful alienations made from the biſhopric of Ely, by gucen 
Mzabeth (by virtue of the imprudent ſtatute which gare her 
power of exchanges over all) muſt be included the manor 4 
Hathcld. The palace had at times been an occaſional roy 2! 
reſidence, notwithſtanding it was the property of the church. 
William, fecond fon of Edward III. was born here in 1225 
and was called, from that circumſtance, William of Hatficld. 
Queen Elizabeth reſided here many years before the came to 
the crown ; and, on the death of her predeceſſor, removed from 
hence, on the 23d of N-wember, to take poſſeſlion of the throne. 
This place did not continue long a part of the royal demeſne. 
James I. in the fifth year of his rcign, exchanged it for Theo- 

1 
Salifhury : who built, on the lite of the palace, the maglitticent 
houſe now landing; and encloſed two large parks, one for red, 
the other for fallow deer. At the bottom of the firſt was a vine. 
yard, in being when Charles I. was conveyed there a priſoner 
to the army. | | | 

The building is ct brick, and of vaſt extent; in form of an 
halt H. In the centre is an exteniive portico of nine archcs : 
over the middlemoſt rifes a lofty tower, on the front of which 
is the dute 1611, and three ranges of columns, of the Tuſcan, 
Doric, and Compoſite orders. Between the ſecond are the 
arms of the family, in ſtone. 

In the chapel is a ſmall ancient organ; a fine window of 
ſtained glaſs, in twelve compartments; and a gallery, on the 
front of which are painted the twelve apoſtles. Over the chim- 
ney-picce of the hall is a painting of a. great clumſy grey horſe, 
given by queen Elizabeth to ſir Robert; a ſign our breed vas 
at that time far from excellent. | 

In the common partour are portraits of lord-treaſurer Burleigh 
and his ſon Robert, the firſt earl, and founder of this houſe : both 
in robes, and with white ftaves. 

William, fecond earl of Saliſbury, in black, with long hair, 
a {tar on his cloak, and the George; a dog by him. He was 
captain of the band of gentlemen- penſioners to Charles I. privy- 
counſellor and ambaſlador-extraordinary to the court of France. 
This portrait, and that of his ſon, viſcount Cranbourn (who died 
in his father's life-time) are both by Lely. | 

Two children of the ſecond carl, carefling a dog. Lely. 
Good. 5 8 : 

A portrait, called the ſecond earl of Saliſhury, but probably 
lord Danby : the Garter on his ſhoulder; his hand on a dog's 
head. Vandyck. | 

Fourth earl, probably by Kneller; as are two others, called 
the fifth cafl and lady; but probably lady Ranelagh, engraved 
by Faber, among the lampton-Court beauties. 4 
James, third earl of Saliſbury, a full-length, in his robes 
Lely. e 

A head of Anne, daughter to the firſt earl, married ta Alger- 
non, carl of Northumberland. ” 

Charles I. a full-length, in the dreſs in which he went inte 
Spain, with the blue ribband tied under his arm, inſtead 1 
being pendent: a mode of wearing begun in this reign. The 
hand remarkably fine. IIIs picture at Gorhambury greatly re- 
ſembles this. | $ 

A hali-length of a lady. Good. 

In the drawing-room is a portrait of the late earl of Thanet, 
in a long black wig; another of his lady. They were materna: 
grandtather and grandmother to the late earl of Saliſpurv. 

Over the chimney is a fine hali-length of lady Latimer, Þ; 
Lely. ; 

In the dreſſing- room is a picture, on board, uncommonly cu- 
rious a repreſentation of ſore of the amuſcments of the cor?! 
of Henry VIII. who often relaxed his ſavage diſpoſition in little 
progreſſes about the neighbourhood of the metropolis. Accord- 
ingly we fee Henry, with his royal. conſort, in the condition 
deſcribed, at a country wedding, fair, or wake, at ſome place in 
Surrey, within fight of the Tower of London. In the back 
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nd is an open room in a temporary building, with the table 
— At the entrance appears a man, ſeemingly Henry's 
favourite, Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, inviting them in. 

There are great numbers of other figures; many of which 
appear to have been portraits. In one group is a lady with a 

od chain, between two men with white beards. "The utmoſt 
Feſtivity is exhibited. There ate four fidlers, and a number of 
dancers. Behind the king is his eſquire, carrying his dagger 
and buckler ; and near Henry are a boy and a gul ; perhaps 
the children of Charles Brandon, g the king's ſiſter, Mary, 
dowager of France ; for at this time Henry had only one child, 
Mary, afterwards queen of England, who was at this period 
older than the others repreſented in this picture. 

The other figures are, a man on foot, with a buckler on his 
back a yeuman of the guard, in red, with a roſe and crown on his 
breaſt : — figures on horſeback ; the firſt with a hawk on his 
hand, and a portmanteau before him; the ſecond on a bay horſe, 
followed by a lady on horſeback ; after her a cavalier, with ano- 
ther lady behind him. 

In the room called king James's dining-room, is a bronze- 
coloured {tone ſtatue of that prince. The ceiling is of rich old- 
faſhioned ſtucco. 

Algernon Percy, earl of Northumberland; his lady Anne, 
daughter of the ſecond ear] of Saliſbury ; and their daughter. 
Hali-lengths, by Vandyck. | 

The portrait of queen Elizabeth is extremely worth notice; 
not only becauſe it is the handſomeſt we have of her, but as it 
points out her turn to allegory and apt devices. Her gown is 
cloſe-bodied ; on her head is a coronet and long aigret, and a 
Jong diſtended gauze veil ; her face is young; her hair e 
falling in two long treſſes; her neck adorned with a pearl neck- 
lace; her arms with bracelets. The lining of her robe is worked 
with eyes and ears, and on her left ſleeve is embroidered a 
ſerpent: all to imply wiſdom and vigilance. In the other 
hand is a rainbow, with this flattering motto, Non fine ſole 
Iris. | | ” 

In the gallery, which is 120 feet long, are two vaſt marble 
chimney-pteces. The portrait furniture are, firſt, a curious 

half-length of the firſt earl of Saliſbury, in moſaic. | 
The head of Laura, in a furred robe, with red ſleeves, reading. 
EL belle Laure, the celebrated object of love with the virtuous 
and elegant Petrarch, for the ſpace of twenty-one years before, 
and twenty-ſix after her death. Their paſlion ſeems to have 

been of the ſeraphic kind. | 


The next portrait is on wood, of a lady not leſs celebrated for 


her piety than the fair inhabitant of Vaucluſe ; but Margaret, 
counteſs of Richmond, did not pique herſelf fo far (virtuous as 
ſhe was) as to carry her pailion for a ſingle object to the grave. 
Richard III. a head. He is repreſented with three rings; 
one of which he is taking from or putting on his little finger. 
A head of John Frobenius, the Printer, by Holbein. He is 
dreſſed in a black gown lined with fur. Frobenius was a native 


of Franconia, but ſettled at Baſil in Switzerland; of which city 


he became a citizen. He was a man of conſiderable learning, 
and the fineſt Printer of his time. | 

Francois de Coligni, ſeigneur de Dandelot, a head. Rich 
armour, ſhort hair, and peaked beard. He was youngeſt ſon 


of the firſt Gaſpar de Cdligni, and colonel-general of the French 
infantry. | | 


Three dukes of Guiſe : one is Le Balaſrè, or the flaſhed ; ſo 


called from a ſcar on his left cheek, occaſioned by a wound he 

received in his face in the battle of Chateau-Thicrri, againſt the 

Huguenots, | | | = 
Lady Burleigh, very old, blind, and decayed. 

A full-length, on board, of Mary, queen of Scots, in a long 

black mantle edged with white lace, and reaching to the ground; 
a ſmall gold crucifix z a croſs and roſary at her girdle ; beads of 

gold richly wrought, and ſet with rubies. | 

A portrait of Charles Gerard, baron Gerard of Brandon, cre- 
ated earl of Macclesfield in 1679; died January 7, 1694. He 
is dreſſed in black; a coif on his head, a turnover on his neck, 
grey hair and beard ; his hand on his brealt. 

Robert Dudley, earl of Leiceſter, the unmerited favourite of 
queen Elizabeth. His hair and beard are repreſented grey; his 
gown black, his veſt white and gold. On his head is a bonnet : 
by him a white rod. 

In a lumber-room is a picture of Chriſtopher de Harlay, count 

caumont, ambaſſador from Henry IV. to queen Elizabeth, in 
ber laſt year, and the firſt years of her ſuccellor. 

Sir Simon Bennet, of Bechampton, in the county of Bucks, 

rüght. His dreſs is that of a magiſtrate, in a red gown furred, 
MF with a gold chain, ruff, and high hat. Et. 70, 


His lady in a great ruff, red dreſs furred, gold chain, jewels 
on her breaſt, feather-fan ſet in filver. 
2 rederic P. la gra. de Dieu comte Palatin de. Ryn, ſmall, in 
ermined cap: in his hands two covered dithes, with a napkin 
2 rl them. We believe this prince to have been Frederic IV. 
at — of che unfortunate Palatin, king of Bohemia. 

F enry VI. a head on board. There is another at Kenſington- 

a iy; es which Vertue took his ptint. 

atharina de Cornara, regina de Cipri, in black, with blue 
mantle, pear] necklace, and 3 mY 
0. 24. 


In the chaplain's room is another portrait of queen Elizabeth, 


richly dreſſed in black. On the table is a great ſword, as if 
ſhe was ſitting ready to confer the honour of knighthood. A 
ſpotted ermine, with a crown on its head, and collar round its 
neck, is repreſented running up the arm of her highneſs. Thig 
little beaſt, being an emblem of chaſtity, is laced ns as a com- 
pliment to the virgin queen. 3 
Since this account of theſe pictures was taken, they have been 
differently arranged. We have the pleaſure to learn, that the 
houſe has undergone a complete repair, in the original ſtyle, 
under the conduct of Mr. Donowell, the architect; the pictures 
have been repaired by Mr. Tomkins; the grounds diſpoſed in 
the modern taſte; a conſiderable tract of road is going to be 
removed to a proper diſtance from the park ; and the 1 
8 this noble family is reviving with all the magnificence of the 
ecils. | 
The church is dedicated to St. Ethelreda. In an adjoinin 
chapel is a beautiful monument to the firſt earl of Saliſbury ; 
who is repreſented in his robes, in white marble, lying on a flab 
of black, which is ſupported by the four cardinal virtues, with 


their attributes. Beneath, is a ſkeleton, in white marble, lying 


on a well-counterfeited mat of the ſame, alſo placed on a fla 
of black marble. | 


In the church is a monument of fir John Brocket, of Brocket- 


Hall, knight, who died in 1598; and not far from him are the 


figures of two ladies: one 1s his firſt wife, Helen Litton ; the 
other a younger figure, with a ſkull in her hand, repreſentin 
his ſecond lady, widow of Gabriel Fowler. Both lie on their 
ſides, one above the other. | 

The living, which is a rectory, is in the gift of the earl of 


Saliſbury, and is reckoned one of the richeſt in * N 


The town does not contain any thing more remarkable, except 


the ſeat of the earl of Saliſbury, which ſtands on the top of the 


town, and commands a moſt delightful proſpect. The onl 
charitable foundations here are, two well-endowed ſchools, where 
the children of poor people are taught reading, writing, and 
accompts. The weekly-market is on Thurſday. 

Near Hatfield is a pleaſant village called SUNDRIDGE, but it 
does not contain any thing remarkable, only that Sarah, the wife 
of the great duke of Marlborough, was born near it, where her 
Gals ihe Jennings, had an eſtate. | | 

At another village, called NorTH-Mr1mMs, to the South of 
Hatfield, is an clegant ſeat, where the late fir Joſeph Jekyll, 
malter of the Rolls, uſed to reſide during the vacation. The duke 


| of Leeds has alſo a fine ſeat here, and the late lord-chancellor 


Somers lies buried in the chancel of the ehurch, without any 
inſcription. 
HemPSTED, or, as it is ſumetimes called, HemMeL-HemMe- 


STED, is a very agreeable town, pleaſantly ſituated on a ſmall 
Gade, and ſurrounded with hills. It was made 


river, called the 
a corporation by Henry VIII. and is governed by a bailiff, 
aſſiſted by ſome of the principal inhabitants. The church, 
which ſtands at a ſmall diſtance from the town, is an ancient 
Gothic ſtructure, with a ſquare tower, and a fine ſpire. In the 


tower is a ring of good bells, and the church contains ſeveral | 


handſome monuments. This town carries on a greater trade in 
meal than any other in the county, and it is ſaid that 20, oool. 
are ſometimes returned weekly for that article only. There are 
no leſs than eleven mills for grinding corn within four miles of 
the place. The inhabitants — carry on a conſiderable 
trade in the manufactory of ſtraw hats. The weekly- market 
is on Thurſday, and the town diſtant from London twenty 
miles. | | 

To the North-Eaſt of Hempſted, on the high road leading to 


| Dunſtable, is a place called REDBURN, which, though only a 


village, contains fume handſome houſes, with ſeveral good inns; 
for being a great thoroughfare, the waggons from Birmingham, 


Shrewſbury, Wolverhampton, and many other places, put up 


here the evening before they reach London. It is a very agree- 
able place, and was formerly much frequented by devotees, on 
account of the pretended relics of Amphibalus, a martyr, who 
is ſaid to have preached the goſpel here in the third cen- 
tury. | 

To the North of Redburn is another village, called FLaM- 
STEAD, which was formerly a market-town and had ſeveral 
fairs; but they have been long diſcontinued. The church is a 
venerable Gothic ſtructure, with a ſquare tower and a lofty 


ſpire ; and being ſituated on a hill, they are ſeen at a conſiderable 


diſtance. The body of the church conſiſts of three aifles, and in 
them are ſeveral ancient monuments. 

BERKHAMSTED, cominonly called GREAT BERKHAMSTED, 
was anciently a Roman ſtation, as appears from the great num- 


| ber of coins, and other antiquities, that have been frequently 


dug up here. It was of great _= during the heptarchy, and 
was often the reſidence of the Mercian kings. Wightred, king 
of Kent and Mercia, held a parliament here in the year 697 ; 
and here alſo were publiſhed the laws of king Ina. 

In the reign of Henry III. it was a borough, and in the 
fourteenth year of Edward III. it ſent members to parlia- 
ment; but how that privilege came to be diſcontinued is not 


| known. 


When king James I. ſucceeded to the crown of England, 
he ſent his children to be nurſed here, the air of the place 
3K being 
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being reputed very healthy. He likewiſe made it a corporation, 
by the name of bailiff and burgeſſes of Berkhainſted St. Peter. 
The burgeſſes were twelve in number, who choſe a recorder 
and town-clcrk ; but the corporation was ſo impoveriſhed by 
he civil-wars in the rcign of Charles I. that the government 
dropped, and has not ſince been renewed, 

The remains of the ancicnt caſtle ſhew it to have been ori- 
ginally a place of very great ſtrength, it having been encom- 
naſſed by a moat that covers upwards of four acres of land. 
The keep is on the North-lide of the moat, and ſome remains 
of the bridge are ſtill viſible. On the fite where the caſtle 
itſelf ſtood, a large houſe was built from its ruins, but what 
now remains of it is only a third part, the other two thirds being 
deſtroyed by fire in the reign of Charles I. 

The tow: of Berkhamilcd is pleaſantly ſimated on the ſide of 
a hill, and principally conſiſts of one long and ſpacious ſtreet. 
It contains a great number of houſes, ſome of wich are large 
and very kandlome. The church is a venerable Gothic ſtructure, 
and the roof is ſupported by twelve pillars, on each of which is 
the Hgure of a ſaint. Within the church are the remains of 
ſe\-ra! chapels, or oratories, where mals uſed to be ſaid in times 
o Pupe.y. Here is a free grammar-ſchool, under the direction 
of the warden and fellows of All-Souls-College, Oxford ; but 
the maſterſhip is in the gift of the crown. There is alſo a 
ci-2rity-ſchool; and an alms-houſe built by Mr. John Sayre, 
who endowed it with 1,3ool. for the maintenance of fix poor 
wid. WS. 

Berkhamſted has a good weekly- market on Saturday, and is 
diſtant trom London twenty-ſix miles. | 

TRIXG is a very agreeable town, pleaſantly ſituated at the 
Weſtern extremity of the county. It is a place of conſiderable 
antiquity, as APPEars from doomſday-book, where it is mentioned 
as a royal demeſne, and was given by William the Conqueror 
to his principal favourite, Robert, earl of Ewe. It did not, 
however, remain long in his family, for it was ſe Zed by king 
Stephen, who beſtowed the whole manor on the abbey of Fever- 
ſham, and that convent remained poſſeſſed of it till the general 
diſſolution of religious houſes, when it came into lay-hands. 
It now bclongs to Mr. Gore, who has encloſed a park near the 
town, containing three acres of land, in which 1s a fine plan- 
tation of trees. | | | 

Though Tring is a ſmall town, it is exceeding neat, and 
contains many handſome buildings. The church is a venerable 
Gothic ſtructure, with a ſquare tower, in which are fix good 
bells; and the inſide is very neat, having been a few years ago 
wainſcotted and bcautified at the expence of fir Richard Ander- 
ſon and Mr. Gore. In the chancel, which 1s exceeding hand- 
ſome, are many ancient monuments. The pulpit and ſounding- 
board are both carved in the moſt curious manner, and both the 
church and chancel are paved with fine free-ſtone. 


Here is a charity-ſchool for teaching and clothing twenty. 


boys, ſupported by voluntary ſubſcription. The town has a 
good weekly-raarket on Friday, and is diftant from London 
thirty-one miles. | | 


At a village called LiTTLE TING, in this pariſh, riſes one of | 


the heads of the river Thames. 5 
Hirchi is a very ancient town, and originally belonged to 


the Mercian kings; and to this day the manor extends into the 


pariſh of Offley, where the great king Offa paid the laſt debt of 


nature. It was a royal demefne belonging to the Saxon kings, 


till Edward the Confeffor gave it to carl Harold; but at the 
battle of Haſtings, when Harold was flain, it became the pro- 
perty of the Conqueror. William Rufus gave it to Bernard de 
Baliol, whoſe ſucceſſors remained in poſſeſſion of it till John 
Baliol was made king of Scotland, when, of courſe, according 
to the nature of the feudal law, it reverted to the crown. 

When Richard II. created his uncle, Edmund de Langley, 
duke of York, he gave him this manor ; and it remained in that 
family till the houte of York became extinct, when it returned 
again to the crown, in the reign of Henry VII. and to this day 
it has continued one of the royal demeſnes, having been often 
ſet apart as the jointure of ſeveral of our queens. 

The town of Hitchin is ſeated in a pleaſant valley, and is one 
of the beſt built and moſt populous in the county. It is divided 
into three wards, viz. Bancroft- Ward, Bridge-Ward, and 
Tilchouſe-Ward; and is under the government of a bailiff and 
four conſtables, two for the town, and two for the out-parts. 
The church, which ſtands in the middle of the town, is a very 
handſome ſtructure, and was built in the reign of queen Mary, 
It is 153 feet long, and fixty-ſeven broad, and in the tower, 
Which is twenty-one feet ſquare, is a ring of fix good bells. 
The windows of the North aitles are finely painted with the 
repreſentations of Faith, Hope, and Charity, together with the 
four cardinal virtues; and jn the front are paintings of the 
twelve apoſtles. It contains a great number of very ancient 
monuments, but moſt of the inſcriptions are fo defaced as to 
be unintelligible. The parith is a conſiderable living, having 
three hamlets belonging to it; and the church, which is a vica- 
rage, is under the patronage of Trinity-College, Cambridge. 
The charitable foundations here are, a tree-{chool, a charity- 
ſchool, and eight alms-houſes. The town has a good weekly- 
market on "Tueſday, and is diſtant from London thirty-three 
miles. 4 
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Near Hitchin is a village called Hex rox, remarkable for a 
bloody battle fought between the Saxons and Danes, in which 
| it is ſuppoſed fome perſons of conſiderable note were ſlain, as 
there are ſeveral monuments near the place. At a ſmall diſtance 
from this village are the remains of a very ſtrong camp, which 
is ſuppoſed to have been thrown up by the Danes to defend 
themſelves till they could obtain freth ſuccours from their 
countrymen. It is raifed in an oblong manner, and fo ſtrongly 
fortified, both by nature and art, that a thouſand men miglie 
defend themſelves in it againſt a very conſiderable army. 

A little to the South l Hexton is a fpacious piece of riſing. 
ground called Liliho, where horſe- races are annually held, and 
rom whence there is an extenſive and molt delightful proſpect. 

STEVENAGE is a town of great antiquity, being a conſiderable 
place long before the reign of Edward the Conteflor, It appear 
from doomſday-book to have belonged to the abbey of Wet. 
minſter, and was in all probability one of thoſe manors granted 
to that convent by king Edward the Founder; for in the reign 
of Edward I. a patent paſſed the great feal, confirming this 
manor to the abbey, in conſequence of the original grant. At 
the general diſſolution of religious houſes, Henry VIII. changed 
the monaſtery into a biſhopric. The firit prelate was Thomas 
Thirby, but he having embezzled the revenues to enrich his 
relations, the biſhopric was diffolved, and the rents of the manor 
annexed to the dioceſe of London; and fo it continues to this 
day, on the payment of fool. annually into the Exchequer. 

Stevenage, at preſent, is but a poor town, and the houſes in 
general but indifferent buildings. The church, which ſtands 
on a dry, fandy hill, is an ancient edifice, and conſiſts of an aiſle 
on each ſide, and a large chancel in the middle. It has a ſquare 
tower, in which are ſix good bells, and above it is a {pire 
covered with lead. Here is a good free-ſchool, with an ancient 
hoſpital, and ſeveral alms-houſes. The town has a weeklv- 
market on Friday, and is diſtant from London thirty-one 
miles. of | 
| To the South of Stevenage are the remains of an ancient 
camp, ſuppoſed by fome to have been made by the Romans; 
but othe s have with greater propriety aſcribed it to the Danes, 
as there is a place near it ſtill known by the name of Danes- 
End. In the neighbourhood is a large village, called BEx- 
NIN TOS; it receives Its name from the ſmall river Bean, near 
which it is built. "The Mercian kings had a palace here, 
where they often reſided, as the ſituation of the place is both 
healthy and pleaſant. It is a manor, with the privilege ok 
holding a court-lcet ; and it had alfo a market in former times, 
but that has been long ſince diſcontinued. | 
| BALDOCK is not a town of very great antiquity ; for the firſt 
time we find it mentioned 1s in the reign of king Stephen, when 
Gilbert, earl of Pembroke, gave the | obo; Jem a picce 
of ground, whereon they built this town, which they called 
Baudac, but it was afterwards corrupted to Paldock. They 
allo built a houſe in the town for their own reſidence, but at 
the diſſolution of that order it became the property of the crown, 
and afterwards paſſed into lay-hands. . 

The town is at preſent a very conſiderable place, being large 
| and well inhabited. "The church, which ſtands abont the middle 
of the town, is a venerable Gothic ſtructure, having three 
chancels, with a ſtately tower, in which is a ring of fix good 
bells. The largeſt of theſe bells is very ancient, and was bap- 
tized in the times of Popery, according to a notion which ſtil] 
prevails in Popiſh countries, that the ſound of baptized bells 
has the power of driving devils from the air. To this ſuperſti- 
tious notion we are indebted for the cuſtom of ringing or tolling 
bells when a perſon dies; for the prieſts taught the people, that 
as ſoon as the extreme unction was adminiſtered to the dying 
perſon, it was neceſſary to toll a baptized bell, to prevent the 
malicious ſpirits from giving any diſturbance to the patient. 
Several benefactions have been given to this pariſh, particularly 
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the following: John Parker, eſq. gave a rent-charge of 10l. 
per annum out of his eſtate, to purchaſe twenty-{ix penny- 
loaves, to be diſtributed among the like number of poor perſons 
every Sunday. There was allo a legacy of 1,100l. left by fir 
John Winne, to build fix alms-houſes for as many poor per- 
ſons, who have each forty ſhillings per annum. Ir. 
Yardley likewife gave five acres of land to the pariſh, the rents 
of which were to be diſtributed among poor objects. 

Baldock has a weekly-market on Thuriday, and is diſtant 
from London thirty-ſeven miles. | 

To the North of Baldock is CaLpcor, a very agreeable 
village, and near it another called HixxSWORTH ; but neither 
of them contain any thing remarkable, except that, in 1724, 
many Roman antiquities were dug up in a field near them, tuch 
as coins, urns, and warlike inſtruments, together with ſeveral 
human ſkeletons. Some of the urns were ot glaſs, and others 
of a fine red earth, but all of them contained the athes of ſome 
perſons who had been interred according to the methods uſed 
by the Romans before they were converted to the Chriltian 
faith. 

In the ſame neighbourhood is another village called AsH- 
WELL, Which is not only pleaſant, but well inhabited. The 
church is a very handſome ſtructure, and has a lotty ſpire, 
which is ſeen at a great diſtance. This village was in ancient 
times a very conſiderable town, and had a weekly-market, with 
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four annual ſairs, but they have all, ſor many ycars, been diſ- 
continued. Near this \ lage, on -a hill called Harborough- 
Field, was a Roman camp, ol which ſome remains are ſtill left. 
This ancient fortrels conhited of no leſs than twelve acres of 
land, encloſed on every fide with a ditch, and from what appears 
of its remains, had a very ſtrong rampart. It is ſuppoſed, by 
moſt of our antiquarians, to have been one of the exploratory 
towers, crected to give notice of the approach of the enemy, be- 
fore the Romans had totally ſubdued the Britons. 

2 ABKWAY is a well-inhabited town, and being a great tho- 
roughfare on the North-road, has ſome good inns. It had 
anclently a ſtrong caſtle, built by Euſtace, carl of Bologne, in the 
reien of William the Conqueror, which continued till the reign 
of Henry III. when that prince ordered it to be demoliſhed. 
At preſent the only building in this town that merits particular 
notice is the church. It is a handſome Gothic ſtructure, with 
A tower, in which are five bells and a clock. Several of the 
windows are painted, and on one of them, in the North-aiſle, 
is the figure of a biſhop, in his canonicals and mitre, with a 
repreſentation of St. George ſlaying the dragon. 

There is a hamlet belonging to the pariſh called Nuthamſted, 
whore there is a chapel of cafe, to which the vicars are inducted 
with the church. 

The town has a weekly-market on Saturday, and is diſtant 
from London thicty-fiwe miles. i 

BUN TIx G FORD is a town of great antiquity, and through it 
runs the Roman highway called Ermin-ſtrect. It is ſituated on 
a ſmall river called the Rib, and is ſaid to have received its 
name from one Bunt, a noted blackſmith, who kept his ſhop 
ncar the ford where the travellers croſſed. It is at preſent but a 
poor place, thongh it has ſeveral good inns, being on the high 
rad from Ware to Royſton. The town ſtands in four pariſhes, 
but has not any church, only a chapel of caſe to the pariſh: of 


Lyſten. This, however, is a very handſome brick ſtructure, 


and was erected at the expence of the neighbouring gentry. 
Here is a free granimar-ſchool, where the learned Dr. Seth 
Ward received his education; and when he became bithop of 
Saliſbury, he gave four ſcholarſhips, of 121. a year each, for 
ſuch young men as were brought up here, on condition that they 
ſhould finith their ſtudies in Chrilt's-College, Cambridge. He 
alſo built a large neat brick hcuſe near the chapel, for the 
reception of four old men and as many women, who had lived 
formerly in good circumitances, but in their advanced age had 
fallen to decay : each apartment has four rooms, two above and 
two below, with every neceſſary convenience that can be wiſhed 
for or expected. An eltate was alſo lefi for their ſupport, veſted 
in the hands of proper truſtees. The ſame prelate, likewiſe, 
before his death, left Cool. to be laid out in the purchaſe of 
lands, the rents of which he ordered to be applied to the bene- 
volent purpoſe of binding out poor children as apprentices, 
Buntingtord has a weekly-market on Monday, and is diſtant 
from London thirty-one miles. 1 | | 
To the North of Buntingford is a village called BzxavGHING, 
which is of ſuch antiquity, that when the Romans were in 
ritain, it was conſidered as a place of great importance, and 


is ſuppoſed by many to have been the Calſeromagum of Anto- 


ninus. Near it are the ruins of a Roman camp, where many 
coins and other antiquities have been frequently found. The 
church is a very handſome ediſice, and has a good ring of eight 
bells. Near the church-yard is a large old houſe, at ſie 1 
inhabited by poor families, but which was originally deſigned 
and uſed for a very different purpoſe. Some centuries ago a 


perſon of fortune, whoſe name is unknown, built this houſe, 


and endowed it with a ſufficient ſalary, to defray the expences 
attending the weddings of the poorer fort of people in the pariſh. 
It contained all forts of neceſſary furniture, with a large kitchen, 
a cauldron for boiling meat, and fpits for what they intended 
to roaſt. "There was alſo a large room adapted for country- 


diwerlions, and another where there was a bed for the new-. 


married couple. How long this inſtitution has been laid aſide, 
15 nat known, but ſome of the furniture belonging to the houſe 
was in being a tew years ago. 

STANDON Is a very ancient town, and had formerly an hoſ- 
pital tor the Nnights-Templars, founded in the reign of king 
Stephen, but no remains of it are now to be ſeen. The only 
edifice in the town worthy of notice is the church, which con- 
fits of three aifles : the chancel of it is raiſed ſeven iteps from 
the floor in the middle, and the altar is three iteps above the 
chancel. | 

Standon has a Weckhy- market on Friday, and is diſtant from 

ondon twenty-ſeven miles. Near Standon is a ſmall village 
called PUCKERIDGE, which is a great thoroughfare, and has 
fevera] good inns, but it does not contain any remarkable 
buildings. It had formerly a ſrce chapel, built in the reign of 
Edward II. but in latter times it was turned into a chantry. 

Bisnoe-SToOkT FORD is on the borders of Eflex, thirty 
miles from London. William I. gave this town and caſtle 
to the biſhop of London, whence its pra nomen; and king John 
ſeized and demoliſhed it, for the offence of the then bithop, 
who was one of thoſe who publiſhed the pope's interdict 


againſt the nation. The biſhop was reftored by the ſame 


323 and ſatis faction made him for demoliſhing the caſtle. 


he hill or keep of the caltle is artificial, made uf earth carried | 


anciently three guilds and a chantry 


thither, with a breaſt-work at top of ſtones and mortar. A 
bank of earth leads from it through the moory ground on 
which it was ſituated, to the North-Eaſt. "There is a large 
wall from the top of the hill yet remaining. "The biſhop's 
priſon was in bcing in biſho nner's time; though all the 
old buildings are ſince demolithed : but the caſtle-guard is till 
paid by ſeveral places to the biſhop, beſides other quit-rents. 
This town is large, and well-built. The road from London 
to Cambridge, Newmarket, and St. Edmundſbury, paſſes through 
a part of Houckerel, in which 1s an exceeding good inn. Biſhop- 
Stortford is built in the form of a croſs, having four ſtreets 
turncd to the cardinal-points ; and the river Stort runs through 
It. 
The church, dedicated to St. Michael, is lofty, and ſtands on 
high ground; it hath a fine ring of _ bells. There were 


church are nine ſtalls on a fide for a choir. On the North-ſide 
of the church is a gallery for the young gentlemen of the ſchool, 
upon it fir John Hobart's (Hrſt earl of Buckinghamſhire of that 
family) arms, who was educated there, and a great benefactor 
to this work. 

At the Weſt-end is another gallery, built a few years ago, 
upon which is an organ; and it is obſervable, that there was an 
organ in this church ſo long ago as in the reign of Henry VII, 
A new font ſtands before it, with a pavement of black and white 
marble. | Bs 

There are a great number of monuments in the church, par- 
ticularly one in the North-aiſle for ſeven children bf Edward 
Mappleſden, who died of the ſmall-pox. | 

Several benefactions are beſtowed on the poor of this town, 


particularly two alms-houſes in Porter's- Street. But the greateſt | 


ornament of the town is the ſchool, built about ſeventy years 
ago by contribution of the gentlemen of Hertfordſhire and 
Eiſex, at the requeſt of Dr. Thomas Took, late maſter, who alſo 
procured ſeveral ſums for completing it, from the young gen- 
tlemen educated here. When this gentleman engaged in it, it 
was at the loweſt ebb of reputation; but he raiſed it to a great 
degree of fame, and conliderably increaſed the trade of the 
town, by the beneficial concourſe that it brought thither. He 
revived the annual ſchool-feaſt, and charged his own eſtate with 
a yearly preſent to the preacher on that occaſion. He gave a 
chalice of 20l. value to the church, and was a great benefactor 
to the ſchool-library ; which is a very good one, and was firſt 


ſet on ſoot by the Rev. Thomas Leigh, B. D. who was vicar of 
the church, A. D. 1680. Every gentleman, on leaving the 


{chool, preſents a book to the library. 
The town has a good weekly-market on Thurſday, | 
In the neighbourhood of this town is a village called HàAp- 


| HaM-PaRkvVa, in the church of which the Capels, earls of 
Eſſex, have their burying-place. | | 


There is another ſmall village called HoxtsDpox, ſeparated 
from Eſſex by the Stort, the reſidence of the children of king 


Henry VIII. in whoſe hands it was then, on account of its 


good air, and vicinity to London; and the ſeat of Robert 
Cheſter, eſq. at Briggins, built within theſe few years, encloſed 
with a park. It ſtands upon a beautiful hill, overlooking the 
meadows, the river Stort, and part of Eſſex, from the back 
front; from the other it hath a proſpe& over great part of 
Hertfordſhire, and is ſeen from Cheſhunt-Common on one 
hand, as St. Paul's is from the other. At the entrance of the 
avenue it hath a large baſon, through which runs a ſmall ſtream ; 


and there is a handſome plantation of trees, with variety of 


ſlopes, adorned with ſtatues, | | 

We purſued our way directly South, and came to SaBs- 
WORTH, Or SAWBRIDGEWORTH. Among ſeveral ancient 
monuments in the church is an handſome one erected to the 
memory of general Lumley, brother to the then earl of Scar- 
borough, with an inſcription greatly to his honour, as follows : 


Here lieth the honourable Henry Lumley, eſq. only brother 
to Thomas, earl of Scarborough; who was in every battle, 
and at every ſiege, as colonel, heutenant-general, or general 
of the horſe, with king William, or the duke of Marlborough, 
in twenty campaigns, in Ireland, Flanders, and Germany; 
where he was honoured, eſteemed, and beloved, by our 
own army, by our allies, and even by the enemies, for his 
{ingular politeneſs and humanity, as well as for all his military 


virtues and capacity. He fat a long time in parliament, 


always zealous for the honour of the crown, and for the good 
of his country; and knew no party, but that of truth, juſtice, 
and honour. He died governor of the iſle of Jerſey, the 18th 
of October 1722, in the ſixty-third year of his age.” 


The manor-houſe of Piſhiobury, in Sabſworth-Pariſh, deſerves 
to be mentioned on account of its loſty rooms, and remarkable 
ſtrength, though built in queen Elizabeth's time. It is ſituated 
on a clean ſoil, has handſome avenues to it, with the river Stort 
behind, which communicates with the canals in the gardens. 

RYE, the laſt place we have to mention in this county, ſitu- 
ated in the pariſh of Stanſted-Abbots, towards Hoddellon, is 
famous in the hiſtory of England for the plot, commonly called 
the Rye-Houſe Plot, contrived by one U 
daring rcfolution, but a molt abandoned wretch, as m—_ 
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Tur NEW any COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


from his drawing many innocent perſons into a ſnare. He faid 
that the plot was laid to aſſaſſinate Ling Charles II. on his return 
from Newmarket ; and to give the greater appearance of truth 
to the ſtory, ſome fire-arms were previouſly lodged in the houſe. 
He would have willingly turned evidence, but that was denied 
him, and he ſuffered death as a traitor. —The houſe where the 
70 is ſaid to have been contrived, is by the ſide of the river 

ea, near the turnpike, on the road to Newmarket, and is now 
converted into a workhouſe. 


BiOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF HERTFORDSHIRE. 


Stern WARD, D. D. was born at Buntingford in this county, 
and educated at the free-ſchool of that town, from whence he 
removed to Cambridge, and finiſhed his ſtudies in Sydney- 
College, of which ſociety he was choſen a fellow. On the 
breaking out of the civil-wars he adhered for ſome time to the 
royal cauſe, but afterwards joined with the popular party, and 
was made Savilian ht of aſtronomy, and preſident of 
Trinity-College, Oxford. At the Reſtoration he was removed 
from theſe places, but having complied with the act of Uni- 
formity, he was preſcnted to the living of St. Lawrence in 
London. Soon after this he was promoted to the biſhopric of 
Exeter, and in 1668 tranſlated to $aliſbury. He was a | go 


of preat learning in almoſt every ſcience, and a man of great 


generoſity, as appears by his laying out the greateſt part of his 


revenues in charitable foundations. But all theſe virtues are 
obſcured by his cruelty to the Non-Conformiſts, who were per- 
ſecuted with great ſeverity in every part of his dioceſe. He 
lived to a great age, but loſt the uſe of his reaſon ſome years 
before his death. Burnet tells us that he died at Knightſbridge, 
near London, on the 6th of January 1689. 
Sir RICHARD FANSHAW was born in this county in 1607, 
and inſtructed in grammar by the famous Thomas Farnaby ; 
after which he removed to Cambridge, and finiſhed his ſtudies 
in that univerſity. When he left the univerſity, he travelled 
abroad, and reſided ſome years in France, Spain, Italy, and 
other parts, where he acquired every uleful accompliſhment ; 
for the young nobility and gentry, in that age, travelled for 
improvement, and not with a deſign to ruin their fortunes, and 
eradicate all the virtuous impreſſions which they had learned in 
their own country. Upon his return to England in 1635, he 
was taken into the ſervice of king Charles I. who appointed 
him reſident at the court of Madrid, where he did every thing 
in his power to promote the intereſt, and ſupport the dignity 
of his country. Having finiſhed his embaſſy, he returned to 
England about the time of the breaking out of the civil-wars, 
and attached himſelf with the greateſt zeal to the royal cauſe. 
At the time the king was at Oxford, Fanſhaw was intruſted 
with many important affairs, and the univerſity, in return for 
his loyalty, conferred upon him the degree of doctor in the 
civil-law. When the king's affairs began to decline, it was 
conſidered as moſt prudent to ſend the prince out of the king- 
dom, and Fanſhaw was appointed to attend him as ſecretary. 
A. D. 1650, whilit Charles was in exile, he was ſent as 


A. D. 1634, he began his travels into foreign parts, and made 
the tour of France, 1 Italy, and ſome parts of the Ley 
but certainly in a very ſuperficial manner, for he was not abroad 
much above a year. Upon his return to England, he printed 
a ſhort account of his travels, and in 1636 king Charles I. 
appointed him one of the band of gentlemen- penſioners. 

A. D. 1638 his father died, and left him a conſiderable eſtate 
in Staffordſhire. The year following he was knighted, and at 
the breaking out of the civil- wars attended the king to the battle 
of Edge-Hill. When the popular party prevailed, he complied 
with-the then government, and in 1651 was one of the twenty 
perſons appointed to inſpect the practice of the law, and inquire 
into its abuſes. He had very juſt notions of government, and 
declared himfclf warmly againſt tythes, being of opinion that no 
clergyman ought to have more than 1col. a year. He ſat as a 
civilian along with the doctors Turner, Clarke, and Zouche, 
in the court of King's-Bench, then called the upper-bench, on 
the trial of Don Pamalion Saa, brother of the Portugueſe 
ambaſſador, who was found guilty of murder, and executed, to 
the great ſatisfaction of all the nation. His ſole view in com- 

lying with the government of Cromueil, was, that he might 
hve an opportunity of ſerving his country ; and in 1655 he was 
appointed one of the commiſhoners to inſpet the ſtate of the 
navigation, and to inquire into ſuch abuſes as had crept in, On 
the reſtoration of Charles II. he ferved the office of high-ſheri# 
of this county; and during the remainder of his life, {pent his 
time in great ſplendour, as a rich country gentleman. He dicd 
on the gth of October 1682, in the eightieth year of his age. 
He was the author of ſeveral works; but they arc not much 
regarded in the preſent age. 

"HOMAS KEN, D. D. was the fon of an eminent ſolicitor 
in chancery, and born at Berkhamſted in this county, A. D. 1637. 
Whilſt very young he was entered a ſcholar in Wincheſter- 
School, and from thence elected to New-College, Oxford. In 
1666 he was choſen a fellow of Wincheſter-College, and in 
1679 appointed chaplain to Mary, prncels of Orange, with 
whom he went to Holland. There he did a very benevolent 
action, which brought upon him the diſpleaſure of the prince; 
tor one of the young gentlemen attending the court, having 
ſeduced a lady of the princeſs's train, upon a promiſe of mar- 
riage, Dr. Ken prevailed ſo far with the young gentleman, as 
to take the lady for his wife. The prince was ſo highly offended 
at this good action of Ken's, that he forbad him the court; and 
the doctor not chooſing to live in contention, returned to Eng- 
land, and was appointed one of the chaplains in ordinary. 
When king Charles II. removed with his court to Wincheſter, 
Dr. Ken, being one of the prebends, Mrs. Eleanor Gwyn 
was ſent to lodge at his houſe ; but the doctor poſitively refuſed 
to grant her admittance, fo that ſhe was forced to ſeck lodgings 
in another place. The king was ſo far from ſhewing any 
reſentment at this conduct of the doctor's, that he was promoted 
the ſame year to the biſhopric of Bath and Wells. When the 
king lay on his death-bed, Ken was one of the biſhops who 
attended him, and gave him excellent advice concerning the 
errors of his palt conduct; but Charles, after a life of hypo- 
criſy and diſſimulation, died at laſt a Papiſt; the belt religion tor 


envoy to the court of Spain, and afterwards attended the king 
into Scotland. In 1651 he was taken priſoner at the battle of 
Worceſter, and committed to cloſe confinement. in London, 
where he contracted a fever; upon which he was admitted to 
bail, on condition that he ſhould not remove above five miles 
diſtant from the city, without leave from the parliament. 

It does not appear how he ſpent the remainder of his time whilſt 


a debanchce or a profligate. | 
When James II. publiſhed the declaration for liberty of 
conſcience, in order to introduce Popery, Ken was one of the 
biſhops who ſigned the petition to be excuſed reading it, for 
which he was, with ſix more of his brethren, ſent to the Tower. 
When the Revolution-ſcttlement took place, he refuſed to take 
the oaths to the government, for which he was deprived, and 
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the government was in the hands of Cromwell ; but in 165 
he repaired to king Charles at Breda, and upon the Reſtoration, 
was made maſter of requeſts and Latin ſecretary. The univer- 
ſity of Cambridge returned him one of their members, and he 
was ſent ambatlador to Portugal, where he negociated the 
marriage between Charles II. and queen Catharine. Soon 
after this he returned to England, and was ſworn of the privy- 
council to his majeſty. | | | 

A. D. 1664 he was ſent ambaſſador to Spain, where he was 
received with particular marks of eſteem, becauſe the Spaniards 
were in hopes to be able to perſuade king Charles to reſtore 
Jamaica. Having concluded a peace with England and Spain, 
he intended to return to England, but was ſeized with a fever 
at Madrid, which put an end to his valuable life on the 16th of 
June 1666. His lady cauſed his body to be embalmed, and 


retired to the houſe of lord viſcount Weymouth, where he ſpent 


the remainder of his days in a moſt pious and heavenly manner. 


He died on the 21ſt of March 1710. 

Burnet tells us, that Ken's ſermons were rather beautiful 
than ſolid ; but that he had a very taking way in delivering them 
from the pulpit, and that they generally made deep impreſſions 
on the minds of his hearers. He was certainly one of the moſt 
pious men in the laſt century; and though he might be miſtaken 
in his notions concerning government, yet in all his writings, 
and in the whole of his conduct in life, he was an honour to 
the clerical office, and a bright ornament of the Chriſtian 
religion. His devotions for the uſe of the Wincheſter-ſcholars, 
arc juſtly admired; and ſince his death, four volumes of poems, 
written by him, on divine ſubjects, have been publiſhed by 
one Mr. Hawkins. 
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brought it home with her to England, where it was interred in 
a vault in the church of All-Saints in Hertford. He was cer- 
tainly a perſon of many accomplithments ; and we are told by 
the editor of his letters, that he was remarkable for his humanity, 
meeknels, ſincerity, and picty ; an able ſtateſman, and a mo 
ſcholar, being matter of ſeveral modern languages, particularly 
the Spanith, which he ſpoke as fluently as a native. 

Beſides original pieces, and tranflations from the Spaniſh 
and Portugueſe, he turned into Engliſh the celebrated Italian 
paſtoral, called the Paſtor Fido, wruten originally by Battiſta 
Guarini. 

Sir HENRY BLOUNT was born in this county A. D. 1602, 
and entered a gentleman-commoner in Trinity-College, Oxford, 
from whence he removed to Gray's-Inn, and ſtudied the laws of 


kis country, in which he made a conſiderable progreſs. 


N1iCKOLAS BREAKSPEAR (afterwards pope by the name of 
Adrian IV. and the only Engliſhman that ever enjoyed that 
othce) was born at Abbots-Langley in this county, about the 
beginning of the reign of William Rufus. His father having 
taken the habit of a monk in the abbey of St. Alban's, young 
Break ſpear was reduced to the neceflity of attending at the 
convent, and doing the moſt ſervile work for his ſubſiſtence. 
Not ſatisfied with this ſituation, he left England, and travelled 
through France in no higher a {tation than that of a beggar- 
At length the monks in one of the convents at Paris took him 
into their ſociety, where he ſoon became an excellent ſcholar, 
and was fo diſtinguithed for his piety and learning, that he was 
choſen ſuperior of the houſe. The aulterity of his diſpoſition, 
which aroſe from his ſtrict and regular lite, ſoon made him 
obnoxious to the monks, who laid falſe accuſations * 
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him to the pope. In order to acquit himſelf of the malicious 
charges thus exhibited, he was obliged to go to Rome, where 
he juſtified himſelf ſo much to the ſatisfaction of the pontiff, 
that he was made a cardinal, and ſent as legate into Denmark 
and Norway, where he converted many of the natives, who had 
fallen into idolatry, to the Chriſtian faith. | 

A. D. 1154 he was unanimouſly cholen pope by the name of 
Adrian IV. information of which being given to Henry II. 
king of England, that prince ſent Robert, abbot of St. Alban's, 
with three biſhops, to congratulate him on the occaſion. In 
return to this compliment Adrian granted many new privileges 
to the abbey of St. Alban; and, at Henry's requeſt, ſent him 
over a bull for the conqueſt of Ireland. 

Pope Adrian IV. had 
alſo the emperor and the king of Sicily, concerning one Arnold, 
an heretic ; but the emperor and the pope having concluded a 
peace, Frederic, king of the Romans, was ſent to ratify it, 
when that prince condeſcended to hold Adrian's ſtirrup while 
he mounted his horſe. Adrian, however, enjoyed his pontifical 
office but a ſhort time; for he died on the 1{t day of Sep- 
tembes in the year 1159, and was buried in St. Peter's church at 


_ Rome. 


HENRY CAREY was born at Berkhamſted in this county, 
ſome time in the reign of queen Elizabeth. He was educated 
in Exeter-College, Oxford, where he ſoon diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by his fine genius and cloſe application to ſtudy. After he 
left the univerſity he was introduced to court, where his great 
perſonal accomplithments ſoon recommended him to princely 
favour. In 1608 he was made one of the knights of the Bath, 
and in 1617 was appointed comptroller to king James I. ard at 
the ſame time ſworn of tlie privy-council. tie was likewiſe 
created viſcount Falkland in the county of Fife in Scotland, 


and ſoon after ſent over by the king as lord-deputy of Ireland. 


While at the head of affairs in that kingdom, the ſafety of the 
{tate obliged him to keep a ſtrict eye over the Roman-Catholics; 


at diſputes with the Romans, as 


Y 


and although it was no more than he was obliged to do, con- 
ſiſtent with the duties of his office, yet the Popiſh party ſent 
ſo many complaints againſt him to the king, that he was turned 
out of all his employments, even after the Whole privy-council 
of Ireland had ſigned a letter in vindication of his conduct. 
His innocence, however, afterwards appeared ſo plain to the 
king, that he was again taken into favour, and honoured with 
many marks of his friendſhip. After his return to England, he 
lived both in eſteem and honour till 1633, when having the 
misfortune to break one of his legs in the park at Theokalds, 
the accident threw him into a Ee of which he died. He 
married Elizabeth, daughter and ſole heireſs bf fir Lawrence 
Tanficld, lord-chief-baron of the exchequer, by whom he had 
a ſon, one of the moſt accompliſhed perſons in the court of 
Charles I. and who loft his life in fighting for that prince at the 
battle of Newberry in 1643. 

EpMuxND GUNTER was born in this county in the year 1581, 
and received his firit education at Weſtminſter- School, after 
which he removed to Chriſt-Church, Oxford. Here he took up 
his degrees, and entered into holy-orders, but in this profeſſion 
he made but an indifferent figure, having dedicated the principal 
part of his time to the ſtudy of the mathematics, a ſcience which 
leemed beſt calculated to fuit his genius. He was choſen pro- 
feſſor of aſtronomy in Greſham-College, London, where he 
continued to proſecute his favourite ſtudies with the greateſt 
aſſiduity ; and ſuch progreſs did he make in them, that mathe- 
matical learning began to aſſume a new form. He was the firit 
who mace the ditcovery ſo important to navigation, namely, 
that the needle varics in different places. He allo invented man 
curious inſtruments, particularly a ſector and ſcale, which {till 
retain his name. | | 

Theſe ſtudies, however, ſo affected his health, that he fell 
into a deep decline, and died of a conſumption at his apartments 
in Greſham-College, on the 1oth of December 1626, in the 
forty-tifth year of his age. | : 
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AN ACCURATE LIST or Tax FAIRS IN THIS COUNTY. 
Places. Months. _ Articles ſold. Places. Months. . Articles ſold. 
e — | | Third Wed- 
St. Alban s.. | A 15 Mts coin neſday after 
EY October 13 | 9 cp P t October „ 1-0 
Funn 1 17 Toys * Third Wed. Sheep 
—__ 7 neſday after | 
Laſt Thurſday | Aol... 5 j 
Baldock in May..-.| | | Cheeſe, houſhold- Firſt Wedneſ. 
2 as 3 goods & cattle after New- |— 
| "October... 2 | | Year's-Day | 
| December ... | 11 | Redbourn Wedneſday in 
5 | = Eaſter-week | | 
1 | 9 ran Wedneſday in 
1 | 10] ) | Whitſun-week || 
| 4 J Enelim. Wach. I „„ 20 Horſes & black cattle 
September 5 72 88085 oartle November . | 24 | Sheep and hogs 
EE, | 6 „ nickmarſworth Saturday before | hy | 1 
e 8 20 Pedlary-ware C the third 1 
Bennington June 29 Ditto | Monday in | Hiring ſervants 
3 Shrove-Mond. | — 1 PH C| September | | J 
erkhamſted . . 1 lag OY N Cheeſe Sawbridgeworth. 3 „ 3 = | Horſes 
Braughing ........... ene — | Toys Nine days be-| | 
f 8 ; fore Eaſter . | © 
Buntingford 3 November 30 5 Pedlars ware Nine days be- | 
1 3 1 5 1 Toys | Stevenage. .- .. Tf _ 3 Ppedlary & cheeſe 
© | Firſt Thurſday 1 July 3 15 
Hempſted .... . | after Whit- | — ol Firſt Friday in 
Weck oops Eero September . | © 
7 2 Holy-Thurſd. | — 
night beforc | — . Thurſday after ** 
Hertford. . .. Eaſter EEE Horſes and other || Biſhop == Trin. Sund. — | 7 Horſes and cattle 
DE PTL ts — 1 cattle October ..-.- | 10 
EEE EE | , URS Caves 2 153 N 
«hit 2 | — IRENE ; Ju 1 *9 5 Hiring ſervants 
88 _ 8 2 Laſt Tueſday y 
Hitehinn 1 30 | Cattle W in April ... | | Forſes and other 
. 1 . Tueſday before cattle 
Hoddeſdon 3 29 | Toys {| September . | 29 
Hadham-Parva .. - July 15 | Ditto Watford Trinity-Mond. } Horſes, cows, 
j—— Magna. June 24 | Ditto WIS: no gn ö and Tueſday | ſheep, &c. 
The Roads in Hertfordſhire have already been noticed in the courſe of thoſe leading from the Metropolis to the more Northern 
| Counties, deſcribed in the beginning of this Midland Circle. 
No. 24. 3L CHAP 
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MID DLE S E X, belonging to the Dioceſe of London, and Province of 
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| Extends : | 


6 Hundreds 


— 


Sends to Parliament 


Bounded by Contains Eight Members. 


In length twenty-four miles. 


Hertfordſhire on the North. | For E County, 


The Thames (which divides it | In breadth eighteen es. 2 Liberties Weſtminſter, 
from Surrey) on the South. | And about ;iy-hve miles in 73 Pariſhes Two each: 
The river Colne (which divides | circ: 13;-rence. It is one of 5 Market-Towns . 


And Four for London. 


A ſmall number, when we 
conſider that this county 
pays eighty parts of 513 
of the land-tax. _ | 


it from Buckinghamſhire) on 
the Welt. | | 

And the river Lea (which divides 
it from Eſſex) on the Eaſt. 


the leaſt counties in England, | - 11,000 Houſes (excluſive of 
but much the richeſt, and | the cities of London and Weit- 
pays more taxes to govern- | minſter) beſides a great number 
ment th u any ten belides. by chapels of eaſe and meeting-| 

L houſes. 
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of the Romans being in Britain, cannot be poſitively aſcertained; 


Tat Natural HISTORY OF THIS COUNTY. 
| | | but it is molt likely it did not, as the Saxons, ſoon after their 
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1 air of Middleſex is as pure and healthy as that of any 
county in England; and the ſoil the richeſt that can be 
met with, which muſt, in a great meaſure, be owing to the vaſt 
quantities of manure daily taken from London. 

Some parts near the metropolis are laid out in fields for the 
grazing of cattle, particularly horſes and cows ; and others are 
cultivated as gardens for vegetables, the art of gardening being 
here brought to much greater perfection than in any other 
part, not only of Great-Britain, but, perhaps, of the known 
world. The more diſtant parts of the county abound with 


fertile meadows, and produce great quantities of the moſt ex- 


cellent grain. 
The rivers that water this county are, the Thames, the 
Colne, the Lea, and the New-River; all of which have been 
already deſcribed. 8 | 

With reſpe& to trade and manufactures, Middleſex, as the 
ſeat of the metropolis, contains in epitome all the trade of the 


nation, as will hercafter appear, in the courſe of our deſcription 


of the county. 

The ſame thing may be ſaid of the inhabitants, who are not 
only in general natives of every part of the Britiſh dominions, 
but alſo of all other places in the known world. | 

We thall begin our deſcription of this county with Loxpox, 
the. metropolis of the Britiſh empire, which, for numbers of 
people, internal riches, and foreign commerce, exceeds every 
other capital in Europe. 


SECTION 1. 


A deferiptrve Survey ef the City sf Lox po, including the City 
of WESTMINSTER, Borough sf SOUTHWARK, and the Build- 
ings circumjacent. | 


ARIOUS have been the conjectures of different writers 
reſpecting the etymology of the word London. The illuſ- 
trious Tacitus, who firſt ſpeaks of it, calls it Londinium ; and 
Ammianus Marcellinus makes it a city of the "I rinobantes, and 
calls it Lundinym and vetuflum gppridam, that is, an ancient town. 
After its original name of Lendinium, it attained that of 
Auguſta, which appellation it is ſuppoſed to have received from 
the Romans, on account of its being the capital of the Britiſh 


empire, Whether it retained this name during the whole time | compoſed of Roman bricks and rag-ſ(tones placed in alternate 


Street from the South-Weſt and North, and the vicinal-way 


arrival in this kingdom, mention it by the name of Lond:n- 
Byrig, which was afterwards changed into Lunden-Ceaſter, 
Lunden-Il ic, Lundenne, Lunden-Berh, or Lunden-Burg; and 
ſince the Conqueſt, it appears, by various records, to have been 
denominated Landonia, Lundinia, Laudine, and Landon, the laſt 
of which it has ever ſince preterved. _ „ 

When the Romans firſt arrived in Britain, their principal 
conſideration was to project meaſures to ſecure the conqueſts 
they had made; to effect which they raiſed military-ways, and 
built citadels, or (as they called them) ſtations, in various places. 
One of their principal military-ways was that of Watling- 
Street, which extended in a direct line from the Tower to 
Ludgate, and the ſtation belonging to it was that now called 
the White-Tower. The Roman Trajectus, or ſerry, inter- 
ſected the river Thames at Dowgate, near which was crected 
the Millarium of the Romans, now called London-Stone, in 
Cannon- Street, from which it is ſuppoſed they meaſured the 
diſtances to their feveral flations throughout Britain. . 

This was the centre of the Reman military-ways, the Wat- 
ling-Street from the South-Eaſt and North-Weſt, the Ermine- 


from Old-Ford by Bethnal-Green. 

The firit of theſe entered the city at Dow gate, and paſſed 
through Ludgate. 

The ſecond, accompanied by the Watling from Southwark, 
likewiſe entered at Dowgate, and paſſing through Cripplegate, 
took its way by Highbury-Barn and Stroud-Green. 

The laſt, or vicinal-way, led through Aldgate by Bcthnal- 
Green to the Trajectus at Old-Ford. | 

It cannot be poſitively aſcertained by whom London was firſt 
encompalled with walls; though, from what we have ſcen of 
their remains, it is evident they were erected about the decline 
of the Roman empire. The moſt probable opinion is, that 
they were built by order of the emperor Valentinian, about the 
year 370; and it is generally ſuppoſed that they ſurrounded the 
whole of the city, even that ſide adjoining to the Thames, 
although no traces of that part are now lett, it having been, 
as is commonly ſuppoſed, deſtroyed by the inundations of the 
river. 

The circumference of the ancient city of London, within ihe 
walls, was. ſomewhat more than three miles; and from the 
remains of theſe walls, ſtill to be ſeen, it appears they were 


layers. 
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ers. Their original height is ſuppoſed to have been twenty- 
wn. and the 1 o which there were fifteen on the 
land fide, forty feet. From the detached parts of the walls now 
remaining, it appears evident, that additions had been made to 
them by the Anglo-Saxons, long before the Norman conquelt ; 
tor the architecture is not equal to the ſolidity of the Romans, 
nor ſo paltry as that of the Normans. | 

In the reign of Henry II. the walls were conſiderably raiſed ; 
but Richard J. demoliſhed great part of them to make room tor 
the ditch round the Tower. ? 

King John ordered London to be fortificc by a deep ditch, 
200 feet broad, round the walls; and his ſon Henry III. obliged 
the citizens to keep it in repair at their own expence. It ſeems, 
however, to have fallen to decay in the ſucceeding reigns ; for 
we find that Richard II. ordered it to be cleanſed, to defray the 
expence of which the magiſtrates were empowered to receive 
certain duties on goods brought into the city. 


About the latter-end of the reign of Edward IV. great part 


of the walls were rebuilt. And in the reign of Henry VIII. 


the ditch was cleanſed, as it was alſo in the reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth, when part of it was conſiderably widened. | 

It is not certainly known when the buildings were firſt erected 
on this ditch ; though it appears to have been ſoon after the 


defeat of the Spanith Armada in 1588; but no part of it is now | 


to be ſeen. 


Some remains of the ancient wall, however, are {till ſtanding, 


particularly in Cripplegate-Church-Yard, where there is allo a 
{mall remnant of one of the exploratory towers. 1 wo. other 
towers belonging to the walls were to be ſeen till very lately in 
Houndſditch: one of them was on the Weſt-ſide of that ſtreet, 
and the other in a place called Roſe and Crown-Court. This 
laſt was twenty-one feet high, and in fine preſervation ; but they 
have both been taken down to make way tor new buildings in 
that neighbourhood. I 
The original gates of the city, erected at the ſame time with. 
the walls, are ſuppoſed to have been four in number: but in 
the reign of Henry II. they were increaſed to eight, namely, 
Aldgate, Bridgegate, Biſhopſgate, Cripplegate, Aiderlgate, 
Newgate, Ludgate, and a poltern near the Tower. I hat part 
of the wall, however, next the Tower, being demoliſhed in 
the reign of Richard I. the poſtern fell down, and was never 
after rebuilt. The other remaining gates, with Moorgate, 
which was afterwards built, ſtood till about twenty years ago, 
when they were all taken down to make improvements in the 

diferent parts where they were ſituated. | | 

For further particulars relative to theſe gates, as alio the 
ancient and preſent ſtate of London (together with a complete 
hiſtory of it from its origin to the preſent time) the reader is 
referred to a very uſeful and entertaining work, now publiſhing 


in weekly numbers, entitled, The New, Complete, and Uni- 


verſal HisToRY, DESCRIPTION, and SURVEY of the Cities 
of Lox DON and WESTMINSTER, the Borough of SOUTHWARK, 
and the Parts adjacent: by WILLIAM TroxNTON, eſq. and 
other Gentlemen. Including not only all the Pariſhes within 
the Bills of Mortality, but alſo the owns, Villages, Palaces, 
Seats, and Country, to the Extent of above Twenty Miles 
round. This elegant, improved, and very valuable Work, is 
publiſhed by Mr. Hogs, at No 16, Paternsfler-Row, and fold 
by all Newſmen and Bookſellers in Town and Country. 

Having ſaid thus much concerning the ancient {tate of Lon- 
don, and the walls firſt erected for its ſecurity, we ſhall now 
proceed to lay before our readers an account of the different 
times it has been beſieged, and the defences made by its mhabt- 
tants, Whether againſt foreign or domeſtic enemies. 

A. D. 840, the Danes landed in Kent, and attempted to plun- 
der the country near London. But the citizens roſe in ſuch 
numbers, that the barbarians fled with the utmoſt precipitation 
to their ſhips. About eleven years after they returned with a 
numerous fleet, and entered the river Thames ſo ſuddenly, that 
the Engliſh were in no condition to oppoſe ſuch a formidable 
Invaſion, and while they were employed in raiſing forces, the 
Danes plundercd the city of London, and put many of the 
inhabitants to the {word. | 

It recovered from this calamity ſoon after, and continued to 
ouriſh as a mercantile City till 1014, when, on the death of 
Ethelred, the citizens of London met in a body, and proclaimed 
us fon Edmund, commonly called Ironſide, as their king ; but 
4 great number of the clergy and nobles {ided with Canute the 
Dane, whom they crowned at Southampton, whilit Edmund, 
10Kking upon himſelf as ſecure of London, marched into Weſſex, 
A order to ſubdue that part of the kingdom. In the mean time 

mute ſailed up the Thames with a powerful flect, thinking, 
mat if he could take London, he ſhould eaſily obtain poſſeſſion 
of Edmund's treaſure, cut off his retreat, and fo put an end to 
the war. He landed near London, and having begun the ſiege, 
carried it on with great vigour; but the citizens reſiſted him 
With ſo much bravery, that before he was able to make a breach 
in the walls, Edmund came to the relief of the city, and obliged 

anute to retire. 
anute having thus failed in his project of ſeizing London 
* force, uſed many ſtratagems to ſurprize the citizens, which 
proving ineffectual, he again beſieged it in form, The inhabi- 
Ants behaved with the ſame bravery as before, and Edmund 


—— — 


- whether he acted for the king or the barons. 


coming a ſecond time to its relief, the Danes were obliged 
to raiſe the ſiege with the loſs of a great number of their 
men. | 

The bravery of the Londoners had ſo animated the people in 
the neighbouring parts, that had not Edmund truſted the com- 
mand of his army to the traitor Edric, the Danes would, in all 
probability, have been driven out of England. 

William the Norman having defeated Harold at the battle of 
Haſtings, he advanced with his army in three divihons towards 
London, ordering them to waſte the country with fire and 
ſword, in caſe they ſhould meet with any reſiſtance. Edwin 
and Morcar, brothers of Harold, were then in London, endea- 
vouring to animate the people, but they were in too great a 
conſternation to make any regular defence; and therefore, when 
they ſaw the Conqueror's army waſting Southwark, and ancther 
body of them marching from Berkhamſted, they made him a 
formal offer of the crown, which he accepted, after ſwearing 


in the moſt folemn manner to preſerve inviolate their ancient 
laws and privileges. | 


At the commencement of the reign of king Stephen, the 
Londoners adhered to that prince; but being brought over to 
the intereſt of the empreſs Maud, they would probably have 
ſet the crown on her head, had not her own pride and intolence 
alienated their affections. They roſe in a body, and would 
have ſeized the empreſs ; but ſhe having received notice of their 
intentions, fled with great precipitation, and took ſhelter in 
Oxford. | | 

A. D. 1215, London was taken by Lewis, dauphin of France, 
who came to aflift the Englith barons; and two years after, 
when that prince conceived hopes of reducing England by force, 


he attacked London, which at that time did not make any reſiſt- 


ance ; for the nation was ſo diſtracted, that the people hardly 
knew whom to obey. At this time Henry III. was a minor, 
under the care of the carl of Pembroke, regent of the kingdom, 
who blocked up the dauphin in the city, at the fame time that 
the barons were defeated at Lincoln. In this abandoned fitu- 
ation the dauphin thought it moſt prudent to accommodate 
matters with the regent, and accordingly demanded a treaty, 
which was immediately formed and agreed to. 
the dauphin behaved with great honour, for he generouſly 
included all his Englith adherents, and the earl, unwilling tg 


bring upon himſelf and the kingdom the whole power of 


France, granted his demands, leſt, by perſevering in the war, 
the barons might be drove to deſpair, and the nation torn in 
pieces by inteſtine diviſions. £ Moderation, he foreſaw, would, 
in all probability, reſtore the kingdom to its former quietude ; 


and therefore wiſely adopted a coalition of all parties, by which - 


he might be able to put the young king in quict poſſeſſion of the 
crown. This treaty was agreed to by both parties at London, 
and ratified by the pope's legate, which was to the following 
import, viz. That the dauphin ſhould renounce all pretenſions 
to the crown of England; that the city of London ſhould enjoy 
its ancient rights and privileges; that all the prifoners taken 
by the French ſhould be releaſed ; and that all thoſe who had 
taken up arms to aſſiſt the barons, ſhould immediately ſwear 
allegiance to the king. The repoſe of the kingdom being thus 
eſtabliſhed, the dauphin returned to France, with a conlider- 


able ſum of money which he had borrowed from the citizens 


of London, whulit the regent attended to ſettling the affairs ot 
government. Og 


A. D. 1267, during the wars between Henry III. and the 


barons, the earl of Glouceſter, having privately raiſed an army 
of men, marched to ſuddenly to London, that he arrived in its 


neighbourhood before the inhabitants could receive information 
In this criſis they 
conſulted the pope's legate, whom the king had left governor 
of the Tower, and he adviſed them to admit Glouceſter, with 
a ſmall retinue, till ſuch time as they ſhould be able to diſcover 
his intentions. The earl remained in London ſome time before 
he made his deſigns known; but on ſome of the, barons appcar- 
ing in Southwark, the magiſtrates ordered the draw- bridge to 
be pulled up, and the gates to be ſhut, though not before 
Glouceſter had eſcaped to his army, then lying in the ſuburbs. 
He lay ſome weeks before the Lower, and by fair promiſes 
brought over the citizens to his intereſt, who opened the gates, 
and permitted him to enter with his men. 

Being thus in poſſeſſion of the capital, he appointed new 
magiſtrates, and erected bulwarks between the Tower and the 
city. He likewiſe ſummoned the legate to ſurrender, who, 
inſtead of complying, excommunicated the earl and his army ; 
at the ſame time laying all the churches in London under an 
interdict. Theſe clerical cenſures were treated with contempt 
by the earl, who blocked up the Tower, and was preparing to 
take it by aflauit, when the legate thought it moit prudent 
to ſurrender. The earl, having thus made himſelf maſter of 
the Tower, and the city, threw off the maſk, and public! 
avowed that his deſign in taking up arms was to eſtabliſh the 
peace of the kingdom on a folid baſis, by procuring equitable 
conditions for the barons ; declaring that he would not rclin- 
quiſh his deſign till the king and prince Edward thould make 
good their promiſes, contained in the two charters, on@article 
of which was to baniſh all forcigners from their councils, 
which they had ſcandalouſly neglected: to perform. The king, 

| 3 alarmed 
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alarmed at theſe proceedings, and under the apprehenſions of | 


being attacked, ſent for the prince to come and join his army 
with all the forces he could poſſibly raiſe. Upon which the 
prince obeyed his father's orders, and both armies having met, 
marched towards London. At Stratford-le-Bow they were 
joined by great numbers from Eſſex and other parts, which ſo 
intimidated Glouceſter, that, rather than hazard a battle, he 
ſhut himſelf up within London, where he remained till he 


obtained a pardon, both for himſelf and all thoſe who had fol- 


lowed his ſtandard. From this time London continued to 
increaſe in riches, till the reign of Richard IT. when Wat 
Tyler entered it with a great army, but was flain in Smithfield 
by fir William Walworth, lord-mayor. 

In the troubleſome reign of Henry VI. an inſurrection of an 
extraordinary nature happened in London, when the minds of 
all the inhabitants were filled with jealouſies and diſcontents 
at the conduct of the queen, who, with a few favourites, ruled 
the kingdom. Richard, duke of York, who had been iong 
1e-=7% of France, looked 7 * himſelf as the right heir to the 
crown ; and having a moſt 
ſentiments and diſpoſitions of the people. He accordingly went 
over to Ireland, in order to appear as an unconcerned ſpectator, 
until ſuch time as he thould tind a proper opportunity of throw- 
ing off the maſk. 

One John Cade, an Triſhman, and a perſon of uncommon 
reſolution, who had ſerved in the army under the duke's com- 
mand in France, was employed to revive the pretenſions of the 


| houſe of York to the crown, which had lain dormant many 


vears; and having received proper inſtructions from the duke's 
agents, he aſſumed the name of John Mortimer, pretending to 
be the ſon of fir John Mortimer, who had been executed for 
high treaſon in the reign of Henry V. His firſt appearance 
was in Kent, where the duke of York had many friends, and 
having afſembled a great number of people, he marched to- 
wards London, under pretence of redrefling grievances, and 


reſtoring the public tranquillity. The malecontents flocked 


from all parts to his ſtandard, fo that he ſoon found himſelf at 
the head of an army able to oppoſe the king's forces. With 
this formidable mob he encamped on Blackheath, to which 
place the king ſent a meſſenger, demauding to know the reaſon 
why the people had taken arms, and to learn what they com- 
plained of? Cade anſwered, that they had no deſign againſt the 


_ perſon of the king, as their bulineſs was with the parliament, 
to remove evil miniſters, by whom the nation was fold. They 


likewiſe preſented two petitions, the one general, praying for a 
redreſs of grievances, and the other particular, demanding that 
the duke of Suffolk ſhould be brought to juſtice for the loſs of 
Normandy z and that the king's council thould be filled with 
men of virtue and ability, nobles and princes of the blood, and 
not by wretches, hirclings, corrupt and profligate villains, who 
lived by plundering the nation. But theſe petitions were deemed 
ſeditious, and the king reſolved to ſuppreſs the rebellion by force 
of arms. He marched towards Blackheath with an army of 
15, 00 men; but Cade and his followers, having received 
notice of their approach, hid themſelves in à neighbouring 
wood, deſigniug, 1t poliible, to ſurprize the royaliſts, and take 
the king priſoner. The king was almoſt led into the ſnare; 
for bcheving that the rebels had fled, he returned to London, 
leaving only a {mall detachment to march againſt them, who, 
with fir Henry Stafford, the commander, were all cut to pieces. 
Cade, ſpirited with this ſucceſs, marched to London, While the 
king 21dthewhole court fled with the utmoſt precipitation to Kenil- 
worth-Cuſtle, leaving a ſmall garriſon in the Tower. Ihe ſucceſs 
of the rebels incrcaſed their numbers, the city of London was ob- 
liged to open their gates to them, and Cade and his army entered 
in grcat triumph. He forbad his men either to inſult or plunder 
the inhabitants, under the ſcvereſt penalties ; but the lord day, 
who was accuſed of being an accomplice with Suffolk, was firſt 
committed to the Tower, and afterwards brought to Guildhall 


to be tried by tle lord-mayor. The unhappy nobleman requeſted 


his right of ben.g tried by his peers, but Cade, who would not 
admit of any dilatory pleas, pulled him out of the court, and 
took him to the ſtandard in Cornhill, where he ordered his head 
to be cut off, along with ſeveral of his accomplices, and carried 
on poles through the city; after which they dragged their bodics 
at horſes tai's, and cut them in pieces. 

Cade's ſoldiers lived with the citzens for ſome time in the 
moſt friendly manner ; but not being able to refrain from plun- 
der, jcalouſies began to increaſe ; and at lait a battle enſued on 
the 4th of July 1450, which laſted all that day as well as the 
next, wherein great numbers were killed on both ſides. In the 
mean time, the archbithop of Canterbury, the lord-chanccllor, 
the archbifſhop of York, with the other great officers of ſtate, re- 
tired to the Tower, and publiſhed a general pardon, in the King's 
name, to all who would leave Cate and rctire to their own ha- 
bitations. This had the deſired effect, for in a few days he 
found himſelf deſerted by «ll his followers, which obliged him 
to fly towards Suſſex; and a rcward of a thouſand marks having 
been offered for his perſon either dead or alive, ke was killed at 
Hothfield, by one Alexander Iden, a gentleman of Kent, who 
brought” his body to London, where it was quartered with 
thoſe of ſome of his principal accomplices. Thus ended this 
dangerous inſurrection, which might have been attended with 


ertile genius, he reſolved to try the 
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worſe conſequences, had it been conducted by a more expe- 
rienced commander. 
In the reign of Edward IV. the citizens of London ſeem +, 
have been in a proſperous condition, and it is well known th. 
Richard III. was elevated to the regal dignity by their aſſiſtancc. 
From that period down to the preſent time, it has always been 
conſidered as the metropolis of the kingdom; for although 
Charles II. formed a refolution of removing the ſeat of fove. 
reignty to Wincheſter ; yet it proved at lait a mere chime;,, 
and fell to nothing on the death of that prince. This city, as 
the head, or rather the heart of the Britith empire, may Properiy 
be ſaid to give life to the whole. As neareſt to the ſeat of fore. 
rcignty, the inhabitants have an opportunity of inſpecting the af. 
fairs of government, and their opinion of men and meaſures is 
diffuſed among their fcilow-ſubjects. The inhabitants of Lon 
don have been on every occaſion as loyal to their princes as 
poſſibly could be, conſiſtent with their natural rights as Englith. 
men. They have often laid down their lives in defence of reg! 
dignity; but it was when the ſovereign acted conſiſtent with thoſe 
laws which he was by oath ſworn to maintain. On the other 
hand, they have often drawn the ſword againit tyranny, hu 
never till it appeared that the ſovereign, or his miniſters, had 
formed a deſign of trampling on the conſtitution ; and even When 
ſelt- preſervation obliged them to take up arms, in order to defend 
their rights and privileges, they voluntarily laid them down us 
ſoon as thole grievances were redrefied, of which they had jj 
rcalon to complain. | 

Belides what has been already mentioned, ſeveral occur. 
rences have happened in London that muſt not be paſſed over in 
lilence. | | 

In the beginning of the reign of Henry VII. an epidemical 
diſtemper raged among the inhabitants of London, called the 
Sweating-Sicknels, which carried off great numbers of people, 
who generally died within twenty-four hours of the time of 
the infection, amongſt whom were one lord-mayor and one 
ſherit. | 

A. D. 1625, the plague, as it is commonly called, broke out 


in London, and made dreadful havoc both in the city and 


ſuburbs, ſo that no lefs than 54, 205 perſons died of that dread- 
tul diſorder. | - 

But the greateſt calamity that ever befel the city of London, 
by contagious diſeaſes, was the dreadful plague, which broke 
out in the beginning of May 1665, and continued till the latter- 
end of September toilowing. It is impoſſible to deſcribe the 


miſcries of the inhabitants during that time of ſickneſs ard death. 


There was ſcarce a houſe wherein*there was not a dead corpſe, 
and it often happened that the neareſt relations were ſeized with 
the diſtemper while they were conveying the remains of thei: 
wives or children to the grave, Sixty-eight thouſand five hun- 
dred and ninety-tive perſons were carried off, and many left thei 
habitations to avoid the general calamity ; although, unfortunate!) 
for tholc in the country, they carried the diſtemper along wits 
them, and communicated its baneful effects to the inhabitants ol 
thoſe places where they went to ſettle. 

There is no wonder that a place ſo populous as London, 
ſhould have ſuffered at different times by fire, eſpecially when 
we conſider that its houſes were formerly built of wood, 
covered with plaſter, as may be feen by ſome of them yet re- 


** 


maining. 

On the 1cth of June 1212, towards the evening, a dreadtu! 
fire broxe out on that end of London-Bridge next to Southwark, 
and there being a ſtrong Southerly-wind, the flames were com- 
nunicated to the North-end, which intercepted the return ot 
a great number of people, who had gone there out of Ccuriv!ity. 
Theſe unhappy people, finding themſelves encloſed between two 
fires, without any opportunity of eſcaping, except by Jumping 
into ſuch boats as came to their aſſiſtance, tome of them elcapee, 
but about 3<co cither periſhed in the fire and the river, or dics 
of the wounds they received in attempting to get into the boats. 
This was a dreadtul calamity, and from the many ſufferers we 
may form ſome notion of what London was in that age, with 
reſpect to the number of its inhabitants. 

But the moft dreadful calamity that ever happened to London 
by fire was in the year 1666. On the 2d day of September 3 
hre broke out about one o'clock in the morning, at a place calls! 
Pudding-Lane, near where the Mouument now ſtands. At that 
time the houſes in London were little beiter than a heap ©! 
combuftibles, and there being a ſtrong Eaſterly-wind, the flame“ 
ſpread Weſtward with ſuch fury, that few of the inhabitants had 
tune to ſave their goods, Houſes, and even ſtreets of houſcs, 
were pulled down in order to ftop the progreſs of the flames; 
but all in vain, for it continued burning from Monday morning 
till the evening of the Thurſday following. While this dread- 
ful conflagration laſted, the king, with his brother, the duke oz 
York, rode through every part, inorder to animate the inhabitants 
to uſe their utmoſt efforts to put a ſtop to the conflagration: 
but not withſtanding all their endeavours, it ſpread Weſtward as lar 
as the Temple, and in other places to Bithopſgate, Coleman” 
Street, Cripplegate, Alderigate, and [topped at the South-corner 
of Welt-Smithfield, ncar a place called Pye-Corner. It Lke- 
wie ſpread through Fenchurch-Strect, Mincing-Lane,. Mark- 
Lane, and as far. as 'Lower-Dock. The number of {treet5 
lancs, and ceurts deitroyed, amguntcd to 4 2g which contame 
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13.200 houſes, beſides the cathedral-church of St. Paul, eighty- 
ix pariſh-churches, five chapels, Guildhall, the Royal-Exchange, 
the Cuſtom-Houſe, Blackwell-Hall, fifty-two of the companies 
halls, with the priſons of Newgate, the Fleet, and the two 
Compters. The whole lots of merchand:ſe, houſchold-furniture, 
Ac. excluſive of the buildings, was eſtimated at 10, 730, 5Ool. 
But what is very remarkable, notwithſtanding the extent and ra- 

idity of the flames, only fix perſons loſt their lives. It is im- 
pollibic to deſcribe the miſeries to which the inhabitants were 
reduced by this dreadful calamity. The king ordered all the 
tents and bedding in the Tower to be carried out to Moorhelds, 
and other places, for the uſe of the unhappy ſufferers, till ſuch 
time as huts could be built to ſcreen them from the inclemency of 
the weather. Humanity amongſt all ranks of people throughout 
the kingdom was diſplayed, in the molt ſingular manner, on this 
melancholy occaſion ; and the king ordered the guards to affilt 
the diltreſſes of the unhappy inhabitants to the utmoſt of their 

gzwcr. 
F Various were the conjeQures on the cauſe and authors of this 
fre, few being inclined to think it caſual. Some were of opinion 
i; was brought about by the malice of the Republicans, while the 


greater part aſcribed it to the Papiſts. But each of theſe ſuſpi- | 


Jons ſeem to have had their riſe in the violent animoſities that poſ- 
(4d the minds of the different parties at that period. If cir- 
" cum{tances, however, can furniſh us with reaſonable conjectures, 
the following will be ſufficient to ſhew, that the fire was caſual, 
and that the dreadful event was occaſioned by accident, and not 


deſign. 

"The fire broke out at the houſe of one Farryner, a baker, in 
Pudding-Lane : the building was entirely of wood, and pitched 
on the vutlide, as were alſo all the reſt in that lane. Ihe lane 
was exceeding narrow, and the projecting ſtories on each fide 
almoſt met at the top. Add to this, that the houſe in which 
the fire began being full of faggots and bruſhwood, the fire raged 


with great fury, and ſpreading four ways at once, fell upon | 


the Star-Inn, then full of hay and ſtraw, from whence it com- 
municated itſelf to Fiſh-Strect-Hill, and Thames-Street, in the 
latter of which it catched ſeveral magazines of different forts of 
combuſtibles. The fire ſoon croſſed Cornhill by the train of 
wood that lay in the ſtreets from houſes pulled down to prevent 


its ſpreading, and then proceeded with equal fury on both 


ſides. | 

The conflagration was extended by various concurrent circum- 
ſtances. The buildings, as already hinted, were of a combuſtible 
nature. The fire broke out on a Saturday night, when many of 
the principal citizens were retired to their country houſes and 
lodgings, and only their ſervants left at home; conſequently 
many hands were wanting that might otherwiſe have been uſe- 
ful in extinguiſhing the flames. Ihe heat of the ſummer had 
ſo dried the timber, that when once it caught fire, it was the leſs 
eaſy to be repelled ; and a ſtrong Eaſterly wind blew the whole 
time. The water-works at London-Bridge were entirely burnt, 
ſo that no relief could be had from thence, and the New-River 
unexpectedly failed. Beſides this, there was a general negligence 
at firſt in the moſt effeQual means for quenching the fire, from 
a confidence the people entertained of its ſtopping at different 
openings; which at length turned to general confuſion, and 


people endeavoured rather to ſave their goods by flight, than to 


preferve their own and their neighbours houſes. To theſe 
cauſes, and to theſe only, can the ſurpriſing progreſs of the fire 
be naturally attributed. Many ſuſpected perſons, however, were 
taken up on this account; notwithſtanding which it was never 
poſſible to diſcover or prove that the baker's houſe, where this 


dreadful calamity broke out, was fired on purpoſe. Nevertheleſs, | 


a French Huguenot, a native of Roan, and a lunatic, having 
owned himſelf guilty of this horrible action, was condemned 
and executed: but it appeared afterwards, by the teſtimony of 
the maſter of the ſhip who brought him out of France, that 
though he was landed at the time of the fire, yet he did not ar- 
rive in London till two days after it began. It was allo pretend- 
ed that a Dutch boy, ten years old, had confeſſed that his father 
and himſelf had thrown fire-balls into the baker's houſe, through 
a window that ſtood open. But, beſides the objection that may 
be made to this teſtimony from the boy's age, there muſt have 
been circumſtances in this narrative not agreeable to fact, ſince 
it was never thought proper to make any further inquiry into 
the matter. | 

Notwithſtanding, from theſe circumſtances, the fire appears 
to have happened accidently, yet the inſcription on the Monu- 
ment (which was erected to perpetuate the memory of ſo dread- 
ful a calamity, and is ſtill ſtanding) totally contradicts 1t ; for that 
imports, that it was done by the Papiſts, which ſeems to have 
been the general opinion at that time. This, indeed, may be in 
lome meaſure admitted, the people being apprehenſive that at- 
FE would be made to introduce Popery, as the duke of 

ork, afterwards James II. publicly profeſſed that religion; and 
the king was ſuſpected of being ſo in his mind, though political 
reaſons induced him to conceal his ſentiments. 

James II. conſidered the inſcription as a great indignity of- 
fered to his religious principles, and therefore ordered it to be 


craſed ; but when the Revolution took place, it was engraved | 


on the pedeſtal as before. 


_ all that has been ſaid on both ſides, and when generoſity 
o. 25. | 


| theſe, put together, may ſtill be called London. 


of ſentiment, and mature deliberation, have taken place of party- 
diſputes and religious animoſities, we mult leave the reader to 
form his own opinion, whether it was ſet on fire by deſign or 
accident. | 

London, as a city only, and as its walls and liberties line it 
out, might be viewed in a ſmaller compaſs than what we propoſe 
to conſider it in: for, when we ſpeak of London, in the modern 
acceptation, we take in all that vaſt maſs of buildings reachin 
from Blackwall in the Eaſt, to Tothill-F:elds in the Welt ; and 
extended, in an uncqual breadth, from the bridge or river in the 
South, to Illington, North ; and from lord Groſvenor's, beyond 
Abingdon-Street, to Cavendiſh- Square; and all the new buildings 
by and beyond Groſvenor and Hannover- Squares to the Brentford- 
Road one way, to the Acton-Road another; a prodigy of 
buildings, that nothing in the world does, or ever did, ſur- 
paſs. 

London, as to its figure, is ſtretched out in buildings at the 
pleaſure of every undertaker of them, and as the convenience of 
the people directs, whether for trade or otherwiſe. 

Mr. Maitland fays, that in the year 1732, he meaſurcd the 
length and breadth of this city and ſuburbs with a perambula- 
tor, and found the extent as follows. 

Length, from the upper-end of Knightſbridge in the Weſt; 
to Robin-Hood-Lane, at the lower-end of Poplar, in the Eaſt, 


ſeven miles and a half. 


Length, from Robin-Hood-Lane, back again, coaſting the 
river Weſtward, to Peterborough-Houſe, at the South-end of 
Miliba::k-Row, above the Horſe-Ferry, Weſtminſter, fix miles 


and three quarters. 


Breadth, from Jeffery's alms-houſes, in Kingſland-Road, 
to the upper-end of Camberwell-Row, Newington-Butts, three 
Within this extenſive area there were computed to be 5299 
ſtreets, lanes, ſquares, &c. compoſed of 95,968 houſes ; but fo 
many of the old ſtreets have been ſince altered, ad ſo many new 
ſtreets added, that however right this computation was at that 
time, it can now be no longer ſo. | | 
We lee ſeveral villages, formerly ſtanding, as it were, in the 


country, and at a great diſtance, now joined to the ſtreets by 
continued buildings; and more making haſte to mect in like 


manner. For example, 


1. Deptford: this town was fyrmerly reckoned at leaſt two 
miles from Rotherhithe, and that over the marthes too, a place 


unlikely ever to be inhabited; and yet now, by the increate of 
buildings in that town itſelf, and the many itreets erected at 


Rotherhithe, and by the dock and building-yards on the river-ſide, 


which ſtand between both, the town of Deptford, and the ſtreets 
of Rotherhithe, are in a manner joined, and the buildings daily 
increaſing ; fo that Deptford may be reckoned a part of the 
great mals, and infinitely full of people alſo : and were the town 
of Deptford now ſeparated, and rated by itſelf, we believe it con- 
tains more people and ſtands upon more ground than the city of 


| Wells. 


2. The village of Iſlington, on the North-ſide of the city, is 
in like manner joined to the ſtreets of London, and the fame may 
be ſaid, | | 

3. Of Mile-End, on the Eaſt-end of the town. | 

4. Newington-Butts, in Surrey, reaches out her hand North, 
and is ſo joined to Southwark, that it cannot now be properly 
called a town by itſelf, but a kind of ſuburb to the Borough ; 
and if, as once was talked of, St. George's-Fields ſhould be 
built into ſquares and fireets, Newington, Lambeth, and the 
Borough, would make but one Southwark. 

That Weltminſter is in a fair way to be joined with Chelſea, 


| as St. Giles's is with Marybone, and Great Ruſſel-Street, by the 


Muſeum, with Tottenham-Court, is very evident : and yet all 

| Whither will 

this city then extend, and where mult a circumvallation of it be 
placed * | TS 

Sir William Four ſuppoſed the city, at his laſt calculation, to 


contain a million of people; and this he judged from the num- 


ber of births and burials. According to this rule, by what is 
known of the increaſe of births and burials, as well as buildings, 


the number of inhabitants muſt be conſiderably increaſed. Ihe 
beſt modern calculations, however, make it fall much thort of a 
million. Mr. Enfield, in his hiſtory of Liverpool, makes the 
number of inhabitants in London only 651,580, | 


$SECIiLON-IT. 


An Account of what the City was before the Fire, and haw im- 
proved when rebuilt, and within a few Tears after it. 


ONDON and Weſtminſter, though diſtinct cities with 

reſpect to their juriſdictions, and formerly, indeed, with 
regard to their ſituation, are now united by the ſuburbs of both, 
ſo as to form one vait metropolis. "The borough of Southwark, 
in the county of Surrey, 1s only a member or ſuburb of the city 
of London, and was ere ed, during the reign of Edward VI. 
into a new ward, by the name of Bridge-Ward-Without, But 
the power granted by the charter not proving ſufficient to ex- 
clude the juſtices of peace for the county of Surrey from inter- 
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at Shoreditch, Weſt, and Hoxton-Square and Charles-Square, 
adjoining ; thoſe were all open fields, from St. Agnes-le-Clare 
to Hoxton-Town, till the year 1689, or thereabouts. Pitticld- 
Street was a bank, parting two paſture-grounds ; and A1l;';_ 
Hoſpital was another open field. Further Weſt, the like addi- 


fering in its government, it is now only a nominal ward. It is, 

however, repreſcnted by a ſenior alderman, who is called the 

Father of the City. 

1 The cities of London and Weſtminſter, with the borough of 
. Southwark, are indiſcriminately comprehended under the general 
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ſtairs, received the like improvements: ſuch as Eſſex, Arundel, 


_ pared to hat has been done within our own memory down to 


name of London, notwithſtanding each differs in the manner of 
its government, and each, as a diſtinct corporation, ſends mem- 
bers to parliament. 

London is ſituated in 31 deg. 32 min. of North-latitude, and, 
being the metropolis of the Brith dominions, is the meridian 
from which all Britiſh geographers compute the meaſure of 
longitude. It is built on a ine wholeſome foil, on the North- 
bank of the river Thames, and is, by the courle of that river, 
formed into the ſhape of a half-circle, each part of which 
equally participates of the benefits ariſing from the river. It is 
happily ſecured from the bleak winds of the North by the hills 
of Hampſtead and Highgate, and at the ſame time lies advan- 
tageouſly open to the mulder breezes of the South. 


which will be properly noticed hereaſter. 

Take the city, and its adjacent buildings, to ſtand as deſcribed 
by Mr. Stowe, or by any other author who wrote before the hre 
of London, and the difference between what it was then, and 
what it is now, may be obſerved thus: 

Before the fire of London, A. D. 1666, the buildings looked 
as if they had been formed to make one general bonhre, when- 
ever incendiaries ſhould think fit to attempt it; for the ſtreets 
were not only narrow, and the houſes all built with timber, lath, 
and plaſter, but the manner of building in thoſe days, one 
ſtory projecting out beyond another, was ſuch, that in ſome 
narrow ſtreets the houſes almoſt tonched one another at the top; 
inſomuch that it often happened, that if an houſe was on fire, 
the oppolite houſe was in more danger, according as the wind 
itood, than the houſes 5 on either ſide. 

And though, by the new buildings after the fire, much ground 
was given up to enlarge the ſtreets; yet it is to be obſerved, that 
the old houtcs ttood generally upon more ground, were much 
larger upon the flat, and in many places, gardens and "Arg yards 
about them: ſo that by computation near 4000 houſes ſtand on 
the ground which the fire left deſolate, more than ſtood on the 
ſame ground before. | | | 

All thoſe places of the nobility, making a moſt beautiful range 
of buildings fronting the Strand, with their gardens reaching to 
the Thames, where they had their particular water-gates and 


Norfolk, Saliſbury, Worceſter, Exeter, Hungerford, and York 
houſes; the lord Brook's, lord Hatton's, lord Baldwin's, and 
Ely houſes in Holbora ; in the place of which are ſo many 
noble ſtreets and houſes erected, as are in themſelves equal to a 
large city, all which extend from the Templeto Northumberland- 
Houſe ; Somerſet-Houſe, now rebuilding for public offices, and 
the Savoy, only intervening : the latter of theſe may be ſaid to 
be, not an houſe, but a little town; being ſeparated into innu- 
merable tencments. | | 
Such was the itate of London before the fire in 1666, and fo 
prodigious were the improvements made in it within the courſe 
of a tevr vears after that diſaſter :: but what are theſe, com- 


tho year 1778? We hall only, without entering on a particular 
deſcription of the buildings, take notice of the places where 
ſuch enlargements are made. | 

1. All thoſe numberleſs ranges of buildings, called Spital- 
Fields, reaching trom Spital- Vard to en e and from 
Artillery-Lane in Bithopſgate-Street, with all the new ſtreets, 
beginning 2: Hoxton, and the back of Shoreditch-Church, 
North, and reaching to Brick-Lane, and to the end of Hare- 
Stract, on the way to Bethnal-Green, Eaſt ; then ſloping away 
quite to Whitechapel-Road, South-Eaſt ; containing, as ſome 
people ſay, above 320 acres of ground, which are now cloſe 
built, and inhabited by an infinite number of people. 

The lanes were deep, dirty, and unfrequented ; that part 
now called Spitalfields-Market was a held of graſs, with cows 
teeding on it, ſince the year 1670. The Old Artillery-Ground 
{where the parliament liſted their firſt ſoldiers againſt the king) 
took up all thoſe long ſtreets leading out of Artillery-Lane to 
Spital-Yard back-gate, and ſo on to the end of Wheeler- 
»treet, Brick-Lane, which is now a long well-paved ſtreet, was 
a deep dirty road, frequented chiefly by carts fetching bricks 
that way into Whitechapel from each, bites in thoſe fields, 
whence it had its name. 

2, Gn the more Eaſtern part, the ſame increaſe goes on in 
proportion; namely, all Gvodman's-Fields, and the many 
{treets between Whitechapel and Roſemary-Lane, all built ſince 
Wellcloſe, now called Marine-Square, all the 
hither or Woeſt-end of Ratcliff-Highway, from the corner of 
Gravel-Lorwe t the Eaſt-end of Eaſt-Smithfield, was a road 
over the fields; bkewiſe thoſe buildings now called Virginia- 
Street, and all the atreets on the fide of Ratcliff-Highway to 
Grave!-Lane above named. 


* 
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the vCAr 1678. 


d mat he Thames, which is certainly one of the fineſt rivers in II Road, now nearly finiſhed. 
1 9 Europe, divides the cities of London and Weſtminſter from the From hence we go on ſtill Welt, and beginning at Gray's. 
TE borough of Southwark; but there are convenient communications I Inn, and going on to thoſe formerly called Red-Lion-Fields, 
BETS i; between them by means of three beautiful ſtone bridges, each of hand Lamb's-Conduit-Fields, we ſee there prodigious piles oi 


the road to Iſlington, and from that road, ſtill Weſt, to Wood's. 


3. Lo come to the Norch-ſide of the town, and beginning | 


tion of buildings begins at the foot-way by the Peſt-Houſe, ang 
includes the French-Hoſpital, Old-Street, two ſquares, ang 
ſeveral ſtreets, extending from Brick-Lane to Mount- Mill, ang 


Cloſe, and to St. John's and Clerkenwell ; all which ſtreets and 
ſquares are built ſince the years 1688 and 1689, and were before 
that, and ſome for a long time after, open fields or gardens, 
and never built on till after that time; and moreover, within 
theſe few years, all thoſe open grounds, called Bunhill- Fields, 
adjoining to the Diſſenters burying-ground, are now built upon, 
and are complete ſtreets of houſes to the very road; among 
which we may alſo mention the new Workhouſe by the Shepherd 
and Shepherdeſs, and the new St. Luke's-Hoſpital in Old-Street- 


buildings : they begin at Gray's-Inn-Wall, towards Red-Lion- 
Street, from whence, in a ſtraight line, they go quite to Lamb's. 
Conduit-Fields, North, including a great range of buildings, 
reaching to Bedford-Row and the Cock- Pit, Eait, and including 
Red-Lion- Square, Great and Little Ormond- Streets, James- 
Street, Qucen- Square, and all the ſtreets between the ſquare and 
King's-Gate in Holborn. Theſe piles are very great, and the 
houſes ſo large, that abundance of perſons of rauk and quality 
reſide in them. | 5 

Further Weſt, in the ſame line, is Southampton great ſquare, 
called Bloomſbury, with King-Street on the Eaſt-ſide *of it, 
and all the numberleſs ſtreets Weſt of the ſquare to the market- 
place, and through Great Ruſſel-Street, by tHe Britiſh-Muſeum, | 
quite into the Hampſtcad-Road ; all which buildings, except 
Southampton-Hcule, and ſome of the ſquare, have been formed 
from the open fields ſince the time above mentioned, and con- 
tain ſeveral thouſands of houſes. Behind Great Ruſſel-Street, 
a little beyond the Britiſh-Muſeum, a ſpacious ſquare is lately 
erected, which receives its name from the Bedford family, and 
thence called Beford-Square ; it is ſaid, that a ſtatue of the late 
duke is to ornament the centre of it. A” | 

The increaſe of the buildings in St. Giles's and St. Martin's 
in the Fields, is really a kind of prodigy; compriſing all the 
buildings North of Long-Acre, beyond the Seven-Dials; all 
the ſtreets from Leiceſter-Fields and St. Martin's-Lane, both 
North and Welt of the Hay-Market and Soho, and from the 
Hay-Market to St. James's-Strect incluſive, and to the Park- 
Wall; then all the buildings on the North-ſide of the ſtrect 
called Piccadilly, and the road to Knightſbridge, and between 
that and the South-ſide of Oxford-Street, including Soho-Square, 
Golden-Square, Hanover-Square, thetwo Bond-Streets, George's- 
Street, and the new buildings {ſtretching out to Oxford-Street, 
called Groſvenor-Square, and Cavendiſh-Square, and all the 
ſtreets about them; ſome parts of which will be briefly mentioned 
under the head of ſquares. 

This laſt addition is, by calculation, more in bulk than the 
cities of Briſtol, Exeter, and York, if they were all put toge- 
ther; all which places were, a few years ago, mere fields of 
graſs to feed cattle. | | 

In Spring-Gardens, near Charing-Croſs, are lately erected 
ſeveral very handſome new buildings, and a neat chapel. , _. 

The new buildings at the end of Broad-Street, near Biſhopſ- 
gate, formerly called Petty-France, deſerve to be mentioned 
here. It 1s in every one's memory, what a poor and decayed 
place Petty-France was; but now the ſpot where it ſtood is 
called New Broad-Street, and the buildings are the moſt ſtately 
and elegant in the city, They are increaſed quite into Old- 
Bethlehem, which contiſted of mean and ruinous houſes ; and 
there may be ſaid to be a new and ſtately town of buildings 
erected here. 

Who can forbear admiring that noble opening made by 
pulling down the decayed houſes on one fide of the way from 
Charing-Crols, between the two cities, and widening the nar- 
row ſtreet into a very ſpacious one, quite to the Admiralty; and 
the advantages Weſtminſter has received by means of the noble 
bridge erectcd over the Thames in New Palace-Yard, to the 
oppolite ſhore in Southwark, and the ſtately ſtreets, Parliament- 
Street, George-Strect, Bridge-Strect, Abington-Buildings, &c. 
with ſeveral others! | 

The roads on each ſide of the river, North, through Pad- 
dington to Iflington, and its adjacencies, and South, over St. 
George's-Ficlds, leading to Newington, Camberwell, Dulwich, 
Streatham, Deptford, Greenwich, Woolwich, &c. are in admi- 
rable order. 

Piccadilly, the houſes of which overlook the beautiful Green- 
Park, as well as that of St. James's, is a ſtrect of palaces; 
ſeveral fine houſes of perſons of condition being built aud buil9- 
ing there, inſtead of many very mean ones pulled down to gls 
room for them; and the good taſte for ſo happy a ſituation itil 
increaſing. | 

Several fine new ſtreets, as Hill-Street, Charles-Street, &c- 
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are built near Berkeley-Square and May-Fair, in a place which 
he ds and herdimen, very few years ago, only inhabited; but 
now the reſidence of many of the firſt gentry, equally ſplendid 
and convenient. 5 

From the end of Piccadilly, almoſt to Kenſington, on the 
Brompton-lide, by ſeveral fine houſes already built, which afford 
noble proſpects over Hyde-Park, to Hampſtead, Highgate, &c. 
Northward, we may expect that in time that whole agreeable 
ſpot will be built into houſes for gentry, and made to join the 
town to Kenſington-Palace and Gravel-Pits. 

To theſe may now be added, the immenſe number of build- 
ings about and beyond Cavendiſh- Square, ſo that the ſtreets in 
that part of the town are haſtening to form a junction with the 
New Road. Foley-Place, which now forms a noble avenue to 
Foley-Houſe, will, when finiſhed, be one of the fineſt ſtreets in 
Europe; the houſes being all large, and many of them ver 
magnificent. Portman- Square alſo mult not be forgotten, wit 
the growin ſtructures of Mancheſter-Square, near Portland- 
Street ; in the former of theſe there are many fine houſes, and a 
vaſt ſtretch of new-projected ſtreets, almoſt to the Paddington- 
road, are now completing with all the expedition of London 
b::i1ders. Not far from Tyburn a ſpacious circus is almoſt 


finiſhed ; and buildings are now carrying on where Marybone- | 


Gardens once ſtood. To theſe obſervations we may add, that 
no city in Europe is better lighted than this metropolis, above 
19,0001. a year being collected for the public lamps, excluſive 
of many n belonging to noblemen, gentlemen, and 
wealthy citizens, which are lighted at their own private expence. 
It is alſo better ſupplied with water than any other great city 
in the world; every houſe being furniſhed with pipes, which 
bring it in great plenty from the Thames or the New-River. 
It hath likewiſe many excellent ſprings, the waters of ſome of 
which are great!y eſteemed for their medicinal qualitics. 


SECTION III. 


Of the Civil Grvernment of the City, or the Manner in which it is | 


oO 


governed; the City Corporations ;, and the reſpeftrve Courts held 
for the Adminiftration of Juſtice. | | 


A London may be conſidered as the Britiſh empire in 
4 A epitome, ſo its government has a near reſemblance to the 
legiſlative power of the nation. The lord-mayor may be com- 
pared to the king; the aldermen to the peers; and the common- 
council to the repreſentatives of the people. 

Before the reign of Richard I. London appears to have been 
governed in the ſame manner as the other cities in England. 


At that time its chief magiſtrates were conſidered as noblemen, | 


taking place of the barons of the exchequer in the great council 
of the nation ; but in 1189 the city of London obtained a charter 
to be governed by a mayor and two ſheriffs. The firſt mayor 
was Henry Fitz-Alwyn, who enjoyed that office twenty-hve 
years, for annual elections did not take place till many years 
after, as appears from a charter of king John, empowering the 
citizens to chooſe their own officers, which remained unaltered 
till the reign of Edward IV. in the year 1476, when the preſent 
method of electing took place. 3 

The lord-mayor is the ſupreme magiſtrate of the city of 
London, and in many caſes he is conſidered as the ſecond great 
officer in the kingdom. He is elected in the following manner: 


On Michaelmas-Day, the livery being aſſembled in Guildhall, I 


they chooſe two aldermen who have ſerved the office of ſheriff, 
whom they return to the court of aldermen then fitting, and 


one of them is by them choſen mayor for the enſuing year. | 


Being his majeſty's repreſentative, or deputy, in the city of 
London, he is accompanied by the ſheriffs and aldermen to the 
lord-chancellor, when the recorder preſents him as the perſon 
choſen by the citizens, and humbly prays for his lordlhip's 
approbation. That being granted, on the 8th of November the 
lord-mayor is ſworn into his office at Guildhall, when he is 
inveſted with the gold chain, and receives the regalia of the 
city. The next day, being the gth, the aldermen and ſheriffs 
meet him at Guildhall, from whence they proceed in great ſtate 
in their coaches to the ſtairs on the Thames called the Three 

ranes, where they take water in the lord-mayor's barge, and 
proceed towards Weſtminſter, attended by the barges of the 
twelve principal companies, and others, with their colours fly. 
ing and, muſic playing. After landing at Palace-Yard, the 
companies march in order to Weſtminſter-Hall, followed by 
the lord-mayor and aldermen. On entering the hall, they walk 
round it, with the city ſword and mace carried before them, to 
iNute the courts ſitting there; after which his lordſhip walks 


up to the court of Exchequer, and is there {worn into his office | 


vetore the barons. This tormality being over, he again walks 
round the hall, and invites the judges; to dine with him at 
Guildhall ; after which he returns with the citizens, by water, 
to Black-Friars. From hence they ride in their coaches, gene- 
rally preceded by the artillery-company (which are a band of 
infantry belonging to the city-militia) all drefſed in their uni- 
forms, and attended by the city-companies with their flags, 
Rreamers, and muſic, to Guildhall, where they generally mcet 
the lerd-chancellor, the judges, ſcveral of the 4 miniſters 


| the citizens in former times. 


of ſtate, and foreign ambaſſadors, who are invited to a mag- 
nificent entertainment provided on the occaſion, while the city 
companies march back to dine at their reſpective halls. The 
lord-mayor's feaſt is eſteemed the greateſt in the kingdom, and 
has been frequently honoured with the preſence of the ſovereign 
and royal family. 

The juriſdiction of the lord-mayor is very great, and in many 
caſes extends far beyond the bounds of the city, particularly 
over the Thames, Eaſtward, to the influx of the Medway, and 
Weſt, to the river Colne. He holds courts of confervancy, for 
the preſervation of the citizens rights and privileges in thoſe 


| counties adjoining to the river, as far as the bounds already 


mentioned, and is always the firſt mentioned in the king's com- 
miſſion of oyer, terminer, and gaol-delivery, for the county of 
Middleſex. He is not only perpetual coroner, and chief of the 
lieutenancy in the city, but in all civil caſes he is the king's 
repreſentative, both in London and the borough of Southwark. 
When he goes abroad in public proceſſion, in the ſtate-coach, 
he is robed cither in ſcarlet or purple, with a gold chain, to 
which is affixed a valuable jewel. On Sundays, in the forenoon, 
he ſometimes goes to St. Paul's to attend divine ſervice; and 
on the firſt Sunday in the Terms, the judges, according to an 
ancient cuſtom, generally meet his lordſhip there, and afterwards 
dine at the expence of one of the ſheriffs. | 


Of the great Officers belonging te the City. 


There are ſeveral officers appointed to ſupport the dignity of 


the chief magiſtrate, particularly the tword-bearer, the mace- 
bearer, the common-hunt, or perſon appointed to take care of 
the hounds, and attend the lord- mayor, when he takes the 
diverſion of hunting ; but that 1s little minded in this age of 
trade and commerce, although it was the favourite exerciſe of 
There 1s another, called the 
Water-bailiff; and all theſe gentlemen, whoſe places are very 
lucrative, are honoured with the title of eſquire. 

The aldermen, who, with the lord-mayor, are twenty-ſix in 
number, are choſen by the inhabitants of thoſe diſtricts or wards 


| over. which they preſide, and in general ſucceed in their turn to 


the office of mayor; but they muſt firſt have been ſheriffs, that 
having been always conſidered as the moſt expenſive office a 
citizen 1s obliged to execute. On the death of an aldermen, a 
precept is iſſued by the lord- mayor for a wardmote to be aſſem- 
bled for electing a new one, when ſuch houſekeepers of the 


ward as are freemen of the city meet, and chooſe one of the 


candidates by a majority of voices; but if they elect a perſon 
who is unwilling to ſerve, he cannot be excuſed without paying 
a fine. All the aldermen are juſtices of the peace in the city 
by charter. | : | 

The common-council are choſen on St. Thomas's-Day, and 
the manner of election is the ſame as that of an alderman, 
only that, inſtead of the lord-mayor preſiding, it is done in pre- 
ſence of the alderman of the ward, who is to judge and deter- 
mine in all differences or diſputes among the candidates. 

The lord-mayor, aldermen, and commoners, form one high 
court, which may, with great propriety, be called the parliament 
of the city. They are inveſted with the power of making and 
repealing bye-laws, and every citizen is obliged to obey them. 


Although no act can paſs in the name of the city without their 
joint concurrence, yet they cannot aſſemble without a ſummons 


from the lord- mayor; only that, upon extraordinary cecations, 
ſix reputable people may go in a body, and demand of his lord- 
ſhip to call a court of common- council, as the legal repreſen- 
tatives of the people. | 5 

The city of London is a county of itſelf, and the juriſdiction 
of the two ſheriffs extends over both London and Middleſex. 
Theſe two officers, who are often aldermen, and always repu- 
table citizens, are choſen annually on Midſummer-Day, by the 
livery aſſembled for that purpoſe in Guildhall, before the lord- 
mayor, recorder, common-ferjeant, and town-clerk. They are 
afterwards preſented to the curſitor-baron of the court of Ex- 
chequer, and ſworn into office before the lord- mayor and court 
of aldermen, on the day before Michaelmas, at which time 
they are obliged to give great ſecurity for their fidelity in 
diſcharging the duties of their office. If a perſon who is choſen 
ſherif, refuſes to ſerve the office, he is obliged to pay a con- 
ſiderable fine. He may, however, be ** upon his ſwearing 
that he is not worth 15,c00l. and, by a determination made a 
few years ago in the Houſe of Lords, no Proteſtant-Diſſenter 
is either obliged to ſerve the office of ſheriff, or to pay the fine. 
The duties of their office are like thoſe of other ſheriffs, to 
collect the public revenues within their juriſdiction, to bring 
into the exchequer all fines levied for the uſe of the crown, to 
execute all proceſſes iſſuing out of the ſuperior court, to attend 
the judges, impannel juries, to execute all the orders of the 
judges and court of common-council, to arreſt debtors, and 
attend the execution of criminals. 'I hey may likewiſe raiſe 
the pe comtatus, that is, oblige every perſon in the city and 
county to aſſiſt them in doing their duty. 

The chamberlain, and other city- Officers, are choſen annually 
on Midſummer-Day, but that is only matter of form, for unleſs 
they are guilty of ſome great offence, they are generally con- 
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The recorder is an officer of great dignity and honour, for 
he takes place in all the courts before ſuch of the aldermen as 
have not ſerved the office of mayor. He is choſen by the court 
of aldermen, and holds his place during life. He muſt be a 
barriſter at law, and his office is always conſidered as the next 
place to that of a judge. On all public occaſions he ſpeaks in 
the name of the city, and preſents their addreſſes to the ſove- 
reign. In all the city-courts, where trials are held at the ſuit 
of the crown, he pronounces the ſentence, and makes the report 
to the king of ſuch priſoners as are condemned to ſuffer. The 
preſent recorder is aſſiſted by a deputy. 

The common-ſerjeant is alſo a barriſter at law, and attends 
the lord-mayor and aldermen on all occaſions, either within or 
without the city. In all trials where the city of London is 
plaintiff, he is obliged to plead for them at the bar, and in the 
abſence of the recorder he delivers the judgments of the courts. 
He is alſo obliged to keep an account of the eſtates left to the 
orphans of freemen, and fee that juſtice be done to them, ac- 
cording to the beſt of his judgment. 

The coroner is obliged to ſummon and impannel a jury to 
inquire into the cauſes of any perſon's death, who is ſuſpected 
to have been either murdered or killed by accident. This officer 


holds his place by the appointment of the lord- mayor, who is, 


ex officio, coroner of the city; and it is generally given to a 
gentleman of the law. | 

The chamberlain has the chief direction of all affairs relating 
to the apprentices of freemen; and the care of all the eſtates 


leſt to orplians is committed to him. All the revenues and fines 


belonging to the city are paid into his office, and he has a 


magiſterial authority in puniſhing apprentices for neglect of their 
duty, non-freemen for exerciling their callings in to city, and 
in general every thing wherein members of the corporation 
think themſelves injured. | 

The town-clerk has the keeping of the records belong- 
ing to the city, and all acts of the corporation are ſigned by 

im. 

The city-remembrancer is obliged to attend both houſes of 
parliament during the ſeſſions, and report their proceedings to 
the lord-mayor. He is alſo to put his lordſhip in mind of ſuch 
days or times as he is obliged to go abroad on the public buſineſs, 
wherein the honour and intereſt of the city are concerned. 

The ſword-bearer, who is an officer of great antiquity, carries 
the ſword, as the emblem of juſtice, before the lord-mayor on 

he water-bailiff is to take cognizance of all things relating 
to the river Thames, ſuch as encroachments on its banks, and 
to puniſh the fiſhermen for deſtroying the young try. He is 
alſo obliged to attend the lord-mayor on all public occaſions 
to inquire into ſuch offences as are committed on the river 


Thames. 
Of the different Courts wherein Fuſtice is admin iſtered. 


The firſt and moſt ſupreme court is that of the lord-mayor, 
aldermen, and common- council, where bye-laws are made, all 
grievances inquired into, and freedom granted to ſuch ſtrangers 
as have merited the favour of the city. The lord-mayor and 
aldermen are alſo a court of record, and all leaſes, or other 
grants under the city-ſeal, are executed before them. They 
inquire into all manner of nuiſances, fix the price of bread, and 
. — of almoſt all the offices belonging to the city. They 
likewiſe take cognizance of all offences committed by thoſe 
under their ere and are aſſiſted by the recorder and 
common-lſerjeant. | | | 
The court of huſtings is of great antiquity, and ſuppoſed to 
have been firſt eſtabliſhed in the reign of Canute, becauſe it is 
compoſed of two Daniſh words, ; and Ding, 1. e. The 
houſe of judgment. It is held in Guildhall, before the lord- 
mayor, ſheritfs, and recorder, for the preſervation of all rights 
and franchiſes belonging to the city, and here all deeds are en- 
rolled, recoveries paſſed, and writs of outlawries ſued. All 
cauſes relating to waſte, partition, dower, and replevin, are 
determined in this court, and the four repreſentatives in parlia- 
ment are choſen here by the whole body of the livery. 

The lord-mayor's-court is held in Guildhall on Tueſdays, 
where the recorder its as judge, in trials of all actions of debt 
or treſpaſs, ariſing within the city; and hither actions may be 
removed from the ſheriffs-courts before the jury is ſworn. It 
is alſo a court of equity, and grants redreſs of grievances where 
a judgment has been obtained for more than the juſt debt. The 
_—- belonging to this court are four attormes, who enter 
all the pleas; and fix ſerjeants at mace, who execute the decrees 
of the court. 

The two ſheriffs-courts are held in Guildhall, one on Wed- 
neſdays and Fridays for actions entered in Wood-Street-Compter, 
and the other on Thurſdays and Saturdays for ſuch as are entered 
in the Poultry-Compter. The cauſes to be tried in theſe courts 
are actions of debt, upon the caſe, treſpaſs, account, covenants, 
attachments, and ſequeſtrations. To theſe courts belong eight 
attornies, with two ſecondaries, who allow and return all writs ; 
two clerks of the papers, who draw ſubpoenas; two protho- 
notaries, who draw all the declarations; and cigh clerk- ſitters, 
who enter actions and take bail. 

1 


| 


their widows, and other executors and adminiſtrators, before the 


principal inhabitants, who attend in their reſpective turns tc 


| Wedneſday and Saturday. 


[Company, which conſiſts of about 300 men, and ſerves as a 


in number, belides ſeveral incorporated ſocieties of merchants. 


| compoſed of a number of citizens, the principal of whom are 


n 


The chamberlain's-court is alſo held in Guildhall, Where 
apprentices are enrolled, turned over, and every difference be. 
tween them and their maſters ſettled. Here the revenues 
of the city are paid in, and all neceſſary expences of the city 
diſcharged. 

The orphans-court is held by the lord-mayor and aldermen, 
once a year at Guildhall, as guardians of the children of all 
freemen that are under twenty-one years of age at the time of 
their father's deceaſe. The common: ſerjeant takes inventories 
of ſuch freemen's eſtates; and the common-crier ſummonſes 


court of aldermen, to bring in an inventory, and to give ſecu- 
rity for the teſtator's eſtate. 

The court of requeſts, commonly called the ceurt of con- 
ſcience, was firſt erected by act of parliament in the reign of 
James I. 1696, for the recovery of debts under forty ſhillings ; 
and here the oath of the plaintiff is admitted without further 
evidence. This court is of great ſervice both to debtor and 
creditor ; for the expence is ſmall, and the defendant is allowed 
to pay the money into the court by a little at a time, according 
to his circumſtances in life. The perſons who fit as magiſtrates 
in this court are appointed by the deputies of the ſeveral wards ; 
they conſiſt of a certain number of the common-council and 


adminiſter juſtice in this court, which is held at Guildhall every 


The court of oyer and terminer (to hear and determine the 
trials of malefactors) is held in the Old-Bailey eight times in 
the year, by virtue of the king's commithon, tor the trial of ali 
offences committed within the city of London and county of 
Middl.tex, except miſdemeanors, which are «generally tried at 
Guildhall and Hicks's-Hall. 1 he lord-mayor, being firſt named 
in the commitlion, priehdes in this court, together with ſevera! 
of the aldermen ; but in all trials they are ailiſted by ſome of 
the judges from Weltminſter-Hall, and the recorder, who 
always paſſes ſentence on the priſoners. Both the ſheriffs attend 
this court, and there are two juries, that for London fitting on 
0 right ſide of the bench, and the other for Middleſex on the 
cit, 

A wardmote-court is annually held by the aldermen of each 
ward, for chuſing the officers, and ſettling the affairs of the 
ward; and this court preſents ſuch offences and nuiſances to the 
lord-mayor and common-council as require redreſs. . 

A hallmote-court is thus called from being held by the go- 
vernors of the different companies, in their reſpective halls, to 
regulate what belongs to their ſeveral trades. | 


Of the Military Gevernment of the City 
The military government is veſted in a court of lieutenancy, 


the lord-mayor and aldermen. Theſe have under their com- 
mand the city trained-bands, which conſiſt of fix regiments of 
foot, diſtinguiſhed by the names of the white, orange, yellow, 
blue, green, and red. There is alſo a corps called the Artillery-- 


nurſery of officers for the before- mentioned regiments, 


Of the Trading-Campanies, or the ſeveral Inco rporations of t hs 
IS Citizens of Landon. . 5 


Theſe, in their reſpeQive arts and myſteries, are ninety-one 


Of theſe ninety-one companies, the greater part have each a 
hall for tranſacting the bulineſs of the company, which is done 
by a maſter, warden, and court of aſſiſtants, who are choſen 
from among the moſt reſpectable of the liverymen. Every 
youth who ſerves his apprenticeſhip to a freeman of the. city, 
becomes entitled to his treedom, and may have his name en- 
rulled, not only at Guildhall as a citizen, but in the books of 
the company to which his matter belongs, as being free of that 
particular corporation. He may afterwards, on paying a ſum 
of money, take up his livery, which entitles him to a vote at 
Guildhall for all the great officers and ſervants of the corpora- 
tion, and alſo for the election of members to repreſent the city 
in parliament. | 

welve of the city-companies take place of the reſt, on 
account of their antiquity and wealth ; and of one of theſe the 
lord-mayors generally make themſelves free at the time of their 
election, if they were not ſo before. Theſe twelve companic* 
are, the | 


Mercers Goldſmiths Salters 

Grocess Skinners Ironmongers 
Vrapers | Merchant- Taylors | Vintners 

Fiſhmongers {| Haberdathers Cloth-Workers. 


Of theſe companies we ſhall give a more particular account 
when we deſcribe the wards in which the halls belonging to 
them are ſituated. | 

The principal incorporated ſocietie of the merchants are the 
following : 

The 
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The Hamburgh-Company The Royal African-Com- 


"The Ruftia-Company . pany 
* nt or 'Turkey-Com- | The South-Sea-Company 
The Hudfon's-Bay-Company. 


an | 
The Paſt-India-Company 


The Hamburgh- Company, which is the oldeſt, was firſt in- 
corporated by Edward I. by the name of The Merchants of 
the Staple, becauſe they traded principally to Antwerp, and 
other towns in the Netherlands ; but when the duke d' Alva 
drove the trade from the Low-Countries, this company fixed on 
Hamburgh ; and queen Elizabeth greatly enlarged their privi- 
Icges, empowering its members to trade with ſuch ſtates of 
Germany, and on the Baltic, as were not at war with England. 
It is under the management of a governor, deputy-governor, 
and court of afſiſtants. | | 

The Ruſſia- Company was firſt incorporated by Edward VI. and 
confirmed and augmented by queen Elizabeth; and by their 
charter they were empowered to carry on an excluſive trade, not 
only to Ruffia, but to all the countries they ſhould diſcover in 
the Northern parts. Their privileges were enlarged by James I. 
and confirmed by act of parliament in 1614. They have a 

overnor, four conſuls, and twenty-four aſſiſtants. Theſe mer- 


Chants export from England coarſe cloth, long ells, worſted 


ſtuffs, tin, lead, and tobacco; and import hemp, flax, linen cloth, 
linen yarn, Ruſſia leather, tallow, furs, iron, and pot-aſhes. 
The Levant, or 'Turkey-Company, was firſt incorporated by 
queen Elizabeth in the year 1585, and their privileges confirmed 
und augmented in the reign of James I. They were empowered 
to trade to the Levant, and particularly to Smyrna, Aleppo, 
Conſtantinople, Cyprus, Grand-Cairo, Alexandria, and the 


Eaſtern parts of the Mediterranean. This company is under 


the direction of a governor, "deputy-governor, and eighteen 
atſiftants, or directors, who are choſen annually. At preſent 
they export very little, the trade being moſtly fallen into the 


hands of the French; yet they import raw ilk, goats hair, 


cotton yarn, materials for dying, rhubarb, galls, drugs, leather, 
fruit, and oil. 1 | | 

The Eaſt-India-Company is, perhaps, the moſt opulent 
trading company in the univerſe, and was firſt incorporated in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth; but Olixer Cromwell laid it 
open to all the merchants in general, in hopes that it would be 


attended with greater advantage to the nation; but that had not 


the deſired effect, for in the year 1657 the ſeparate adventurers 


| found it neceſſary to unite, in order to promote their mutual 


intereſt. In 1698 a ſociety of merchants procured an act of 
een by which they were incorporated as a New Kaſt- 
ndia-Company ; but many diſputes having ariſen between them 


and the Old Company, it was found neceſſary for both to unite, | 


which was done in 1702, and has remained to ever ſince, under 


the name of the United Company of Merchants trading to the 


Faſt-Indies. They have a governor, deputy-governor, and 
twenty-four directors, choſen annually, with many other ofh- 
cers, both at home and abroad. The vaſt riches belonging to 
this company, as well as the immenſe fortunes acquired by ſome 
of their ſervants, is aſtoniſhing. The company have a great 
number of thips, and maintain an army of men in Alia at 
their Own expence. 

The Royal African-Company was firſt incorporated by queen 
Elizabeth, for carring on a trade to Guinea for gold, clephants 
teeth, &c. Tt was rcincorporated by Charles II. who granted 


them an excluſive power to trade all along the Weltern-coalt | 


of Africa, from the port of Sallee in South-Barbary, to the 


Cape of Good-Hope. Upon this they erected ſeveral forts and | 


factories, but their trade being laid open by parliament in 1697, 
they were not able to ſupport them. In order to remove this 
cvil, the parliament enacted, that all the private traders ſhould 
pay to the company tel. per cent. but this proving inſufficient, 
they have had ſeveral ſums granted by parliament to ſupply 
the defect. The affairs of this company are managed by 
a governor, fſub-governor, a deputy, and thirty-ſix direct- 
Grs: but this company have yielded up their charter to the 
crown, 


The South-Sea-Company was incorporated by a charter from | 


qucen Anne in 1710, in confequence of its paying a debt, due 
by the government, of 9. 177, ol. 15s. 4d. The plan on 
which this company was formed was very extenſive, it having 
been intended for carrying on a trade to the Scuth-Seas, and 
for the greater encouragement of the fiſhery. In 1714 the 
capital of this company was very orcat, and having lent the 
government a conſiderable ſum, they obtained many new privi- 
leges from the parliament. In 1720 the ſtock had riſen to a 
great height, and by many baſe arts uſed by the directors, a 
great number of families were ruined, which induced the legi- 
tlative power to diſable any director from ever bearing oſtices for 
the future. This company is under the direction of a gover- 
nor, deputy-governor, and thirty-ſix directors. | 
The Hudfon's-Bay-Company was incorporated by Charles II. 
hey carry on a very lucrative trade to North-America, by 
means of Hudſon's-Bay, bartering muſquets, &c. with the 
natives to a prodigious advantage, for beaver-ſkins and other 
rich furs and commodities of that country. This corporation 


have an handſome houſe in Fenchurch-Street for trauſacting their 
0. 25. 
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buſineſs; and are under the direction of a governor, deputy- 
governor, and ſeven aſſiſtants. 
Beſides theſe there are alſo two incorporated companies that 


inſure ſhips at ſea, both eſtabliſhed in the og of George I. 


One of theſe is called the Royal-Exchange-Inſurance, whoſe 
office is kept in one of the upper rooms of that building; 
and the other, which is called the London-Inſurance, is 
held in Birchin-Lane, Cornhill. There are alſo many other 
offices for inſuring both houſes and goods from loſs and 
damage by fire. The ſix principal are called, 1. The Royal- 
Exchange, kept in part of the Royal-Exchange. 2. "The 
Royal-Inſurance in Cornhill. 3. The Hand-in-Hand on Snow- 
Hill. 4. The Sun-Fire-Office in Cornhill. 5. The Union in 
Maiden-Lane. 6. The New-Fire-Office incorporated this 
preſent year, 1784. All theſe keep firemen in pay, who have 
ſilver badges of their reſpective offices; and that water may 
not be at any time wanting, there are fire-plugs at proper 


diſtances in every part of the town. A perſon appointed has 


the care of a certain number of theſe plugs, who, when a fire 
happens, turns the cock to raiſe the water, which is conveyed 
in a ſtrong leathern pipe to the fire, and forced by an engine to 
the height of moſt buildings. That every one may know where 
theſe — are to be found, the letters F. P. are painted on 
the houſes that ſtand neareſt to them. Theſe offices, after a 
fire, pay the whole damage ſuſtained by the accident, provided 
the loſs they ſwear to docs not exceed the ſum for which they 
have inſured. On | | 
There are likewiſe ſeveral ſocieties for the inſurance of people's 
lives, in conſideration of an annual fum paid into the office, 


and their executors receive at their deaths, if they happen before 


wy” oro inſured for, a conſiderable fum of money. 
aving thus given an account of the government of London, 
with other conſcquent particulars, we ſhall now proceed to 


SECTION IV, 


| Of the noted Eiifices, public Structures, Bridges, Churches, Heſpi- 


tals, charitable Inſlitutians, Palaces, Markets, Squares, c. 
Oc. in the reſpedtive Wards in the City of London. | 


THE city of London, properly ſpeaking, is divided into 


twenty-five wards only, that of Bridge-Ward-Without 
being merely nominal; for though, like the reſt, it is under the 
government of an alderman, yet it has not any common- 
council, nor is it in general under the government of the city- 
magiſtrates. It contains the whole borough of Southwark, 
which, as we have already obſerved, is joined to the city by 
three bridges; but though it is rated as one of the wards, yet, 


as it is independent of the city, we ſhall defer the deſcription 


of it till we come to the third and laſt grand diviſion of the 
whole metropolis. | 

We ſhall deſcribe the reſpective wards into which the city of 
London is divided according to the order of their ſituations ; 
beginning with 

Bridge-Ward-Within. This ward is fo called from its ſitu- 
ation near London-Bridge, which is the firſt thing that attracts 
the notice of a itranger. The original bridge was of wood, 
and built about the latter-end of the tenth century; but in 1136 
it was almoſt deſtroyed by fire. It was afterwards rebuilt of 
wood; but the frequent repairs became ſo expenſive to the 
citizens, that it was reſolved a ſtone bridge ſhould be erected 
according to the architecture of that age. In conſequence of 
this reſolution, the foundation of the new bridge was laid in 
1176, and the whole was completed in 1209. About four 
years after it was finiſhed it received conſiderable damage by a 
hre that broke out in Southwark ; and in 1282 five of the arches 
were deſtroyed by the ice and floods. In 1426 the draw-bridge 
was begun to be built; and in 1632 forty-two houſes at the 


North-end of the bridge were deſtroyed by an accidental fire. 


After this it continued for ſome time in a ruinous condition, but 
at length the houſes were rebuilt. The laſt injury it received 
was in the general conflagration of the city in 1666, when moſt 
of the houlcs on it were entirely conſumed, though they were 
afterwards again rebuilt. 

This bridge, which conſiſted of twenty arches, was 950 feet 
long, and twenty-three feet wide, excluſive of the houſes on 
each ſide. On it was an ancient gate, which in former times 
was ſhut up in the evenings in the ſame manner as the other 
gates of the city. Many fatal accidents, however, having 
happened from the narrowneſs of the paſſage over, and with 
the ſmall craft in going under the bridge, from the great fall of 
water occaſioned by the enormous height of the ſterlings, the 
citizens, in 1750, applied to parliament for an act to improve 
and enlarge the paſſage over and through the bridge, which act 
they obtained, with the liberty of collecting a toll to defray the 
expences; but the toll proving ineffectual to anſwer all the 
purpoſes mentioned in the act, another was granted to explain 
and enlarge the former. In conſequence of this the houſes on 
the bridge were taken down, and a temporary wooden bridge 
erected, which was opened in the beginning of the year 1758. 
But when the pavement was dug up, and openings made into 
the cavities of all the piers; when ſome of them were demoliſhed 
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almoſt to the water's edge, and the whole ſpace where the 
houſes had been taken down was a confuſed heap of ruins, the 
temporary ſtructure, on the 11th of April 1758, about eleven 
o'clock at night, burſt into a flame; and by nine the next 
morning almoſt the whole building was conſuned, though the 
draw-bridge, and ſome pieces of timber among the ruins of the 
old bridge, continued burning all the next day. This fatal 
calamity greatly alarmed the citizens, who thought the commu- 
nication with Southwark would be in a great meaſure cut off; 
and moſt people concluded that this dreadful diſaſter was occa- 
ſioned by ſome vile incendiaries. The lord-mayor immediately 
waited on the privy-council with an account of the circumſtance ; 
in conſequence of which a proclamation was iſſued, offering a 
reward of 200]. with his majeſty's free pardon, to any accom- 
ut no diſcovery was ever made from that time to the preſent. 
In ſuch an emergency, when the trade of the city was in a 
great meaſure ſtopped, it was abſolutely neceſſary to contrive 
the moſt expeditious and effectual means to repair the damage; 
and for that purpoſe the builders were aſked, how ſoon ; 2h, 
could open the old bridge for paſſengers and carriages. They 
anſwered, that if they were allowed a ſufficient number of 
hands, with leave to work on Sundays, they could finiſh the 
whole in three weeks. This news gave equal joy and ſurpriſe 
to the people; but their ſurpriſe was greatly increaſed when 
they ſound it made paſſable, not only for toot-pallengers, but 
alſo carriages, within a fortnight. 'T his great work was no 
fooner finithed, than preparations were made for a new tem- 
porary bridge, which was ſoon after begun, and in a ſhort time 
completed. | 

The bridge itſelf was afterwards repaircd in the manner it 
appears at preſent; and inſtead of a narrow ſtreet, which was 
the caſe when the old houſes were on it, there is now a patlage 
of thirty-one feet for carriages ; and on cach fide is a handſome 
raiſed pavement of ſtone, feven feet broad, for the convenience 
of foot-paſſengers. The ſides are ſecured and adorned by fine 


_ ſtone baluſtrades ; and on evenings the bridge is enlightened with 
a great number of lamps. Under the arches next the ends of 
the bridge are engines, worked by the flux and reflux of the 


river, which ra'ile the water to ſuch a height, as to ſupply not 


only many parts of the city, but alſo the borough oi South- 


wark. | 
At a ſmall diſtance to the North of London-Bridge 1s the 


Monument, a magnificent fluted column of the Doric order, 
built with Portland-ſtone: it was crected to perpetuate the memory 
- of the dreadful fire of London, which broke out in the year 


1666, and deſtroyed almoſt the whole city. This column, 
which was erected by fir Chriſtopher Wren, is fifteen feet in 
diameter, and 222 feet in height. It ſtands on a pedeital forty 
feet high, and twenty-one feet ſquare, adorned with emblems in 
alto and baſſo relievo. The figure that particularly itrikes the 
eye of the ſpectator is a female, repreſenting the City of London, 
ſeated on a heap of ruins : her hair is dithevelied, her head 
droops, and her hand, with an air of languer, lies carcleſely on 


her ſword. Behind her is Time, gradually raiſing her up. 


Providence, repreſented by a woman, gently torches her with 
one hand, and, with a winged ſceptre in the other, directs her 
to regard Peace and Plenty, who are ſeated in the clouds, one 
with a palm-branch, and the other with a cornucopia. At her 
fect is a bce-hive, to ſhew that, by induſtry and application, the 
greateſt misfortunes may be remedied. Echind "Time are citi- 
zens exulting to ſee London reſtored to her former grandeur ; 
and beneath, in the midſt of the ruins, is a dragon, the ſupporter 
of the city-arms, who endeavours to preferve them with his 
paw. Still further on the North-ſide is a view. of the city in 
flames, with the inhabitants in conſternation. On the other 
fide is king Charles II. in a Roman habit, with his head en- 
circled with a crown of laurel, commanding three of his attend- 
ants to afliſt the ſufferers. The firſt of theſe repreſents the 
Sciences; the ſecond is Architecture, with a plan in one hand, 
and a ſquare and compaſſes in the other; and the third is 
Liberty. Pchind the king ſtands the duke of York, with a 
garland in one hand to crown the riſing city, and a {word in 
the other for her defence. Behind him are, Juſtice with a coro- 
net, and Fortitude with a reined lion. Beneath theſc is Envy 
peeping from her cell, and gnawing a heart; and in the upper- 
part of the back-ground is repreſented the rebmlding of the 
city, by ſcaifolds erected by the ſides of untinithed houſes, and 
labourers at work upon them. At the corners of the top of the 
xedeftal are four dragons, the ſupporters of the city- arms; and 
— them trophies, with ſymbols of arts, ſciences, com- 
merce, &c. On the Eaſt-ſide of the pedeſtal is a Latin inſerip- 
tion, ſignifying the times in which this pillar was begun and 
finiſhed, The North and South ſides have alſo cach an infcrip- 
tion, one deſcribing the deſolation of the city, and the other its 
reſtoration. Under theſe inſcriptions, in one continued line 
round the baſe of the pedeſtal, is the following: This pillar 
was ſet up in perpetual remembrance of the mott dreadful 
burning of this Proteſtant city, begun and carried on by the 
treachery and malice of the Popiſh faction, in the beginning of 

5 Lond 1666, in order to exccute 
their horrid plot, to extirpate the Proteſtant religion, and the 


old Engltih liberty, and to introduce Popery and Qlavery.” | 


9 


mes except the perſon or perſons who actually ſet fire to it; 


— 


Magnus, fituated at the foot of London- Bridge. 


Within the column is a winding ſtair-caſe, conſiſting of 345 
ſteps, by which there is an aſcent to an iron balcony over the 
capita!, encompaſſing a ſtone thirty-two feet high, which is 
terminated by a blazing urn of gilt braſs. 

This magnificent pillar is ſaid to be ſo much out of repair, 
as to be in danger of falling, which ſeems a little ſurpriſing, 
when we contider the time of its erection, and the goodneſs r 
its materials. The ground it ſtands on belongs to a prebeud 
of St. Paul's, and when the leaſe is expired, who will pay the 
fine of renewal ? The ground will certainly be worth a great 
deal to build on, and it is much to be wiſhed that it were re. 
moved from its preſent diiagrecable ſpot to the centre of one 
of our magnificent ſquares. The urn and top of this column 
is now beautifying, but whether the whole is to undergo a 
thorough repair, we cannot learn. Not far from hence, on 
the right-hand fide of the way, by the Thames, and near the 
bridge, ſtands | 

Fiihmongers-Hall. The company of Fiſhmongers is the 
fourth of the original twelve, and was incorporated by act of 
parliament in the reign of Richard IT. and by ſeveral ſubſequent 
charters. The hall is a ſtately edifice, conſiſting of many 
commodions apartments, and the front-door is adorned with 
pillars of the Tonic order. Ihe windows have fine ſtone cafes, 
and at the back of the building, facing the Thames, is another 
entrance by a large flight af handſome ſtone {teps. Wrihin the 
hall is a ftatue of fr William Walworth, a member of dn 
company, Who was lord-mayor of London in the reign o: 
Richard IT. and flew Wat Tyler in Smithfield. 

In this ward are two churches, the firſt of which is S'. 
| The old 
church was deſtroyed by the fire in 1666, and the preſent one 
erected in 1676, except the ſteeple, which was not built till 
many years attcr, It is a very handiome edifice, with a large 
tower, from whence riſes a loft; ſpire; and the clock, which is 
gilt in the richeſt manner, projects into the ftreet. Since the 
bridge was repaired, a paſſage has been made through the Welt. 
end of the church, Which inltead of dishguring, rather adds to 
its beauty. | 

The other church is that of St. Bennet, Graſs-Church, fo 
called from its dedication to that faint, and its vicinity to a grats 
or herb-market anciently kept before it. It is an handiome 
and convenient edifice, erected lince the Fire of London, and 
has a ſpire reſembling an obeliſk. The inſide is wainſcotted, 
and the pulpit is carved and adorned with cherubs, &c. 

Tower-Ward is ſo called from its principal ſtreet leading to 
the Tower of London, an ancient edifice built by William die 
Conqueror to over-awe the citizens, who never ſubmitted cheer- 
fully to his government. At that time it only conſiſted of what 
is now called the W hite- over, which was pulled down in 
1637 by order of Charles I. and rebuilt in a more handſome 
manner. William Rufus ſurrounded the Tower with walls 
and a deep ditch, in ſome places 120 feet wide, which ſince 
that time has reccived many additions and improvements, par- 
ticularly very lately, a wall having been erccted to encloſe it, 
from the grand cutrance in the Welt to Iron-Gate in the Eaſt. 
At preſent the Tower has rather the appearance of a populous 
town, than that of a fort or garriſon. It is, however, the 
principal magazine of warlike-ftores for the ute of the Britith 
army; and here are depoſited the ſpoils taken from our enemies 
in former times, particularly the armour ſeized on boa. d the 
Spanith armada in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 2 

There are many handſome houſes in the Tower for the uſe 
of the chief otticers, and it has barracks for foldicrs, a battalion 
of the foot-guards conitantly doing duty in it, who are changed 
every year. There is alſo a church, the mint where all ouz 
money is coined, and an office where the records of the nation 
are kept. Barracks were erected ſome few years ago on tic 
Tower-Whart, which part it from the river; and upon the 
Wharf is a battery of great guns, which are hred on ftate- 
holidays, or other public occaliuns. The ditch on this lide ot 
the Tower is narrower than on the other ſides, and over it is a 
draw- bridge. On the ſame ſide, under the 'Tower-wall, 1s 2 
water-gate, uſually called 'T raitors-Gate, becauſe, in former 
times, traitors, and other ſtate-priſoners, who were ſent by water 
from Weſtminſter, went through it into the Tower. On the 
wall, parallel to the wharf, is a platform ſeventy yards in 
length, called the Ladics-Line, from whence there 1s a walk 
round the Tower-walls, on which there are three batteries, 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of rhe Devil's-Battery, the Stone- 
Battery, and the Wooden-Battery, each of which is mounted 
with ſeveral pieces of large cannon. | ; 

The principal entrance to the Tower mis at the V\ eſt-end, 
where there are two gates, both large enough to admit * 
riages, and parted by a ſtrong ftunc-bridge, built over the 


| ditch, 


Within the outer-gate, in a proper place adapted for the 
purpole, IS 4 large collection of wild beatts belonging tv 115 
majeſty | 

The horſe-armoury contains figures of many of our kings, 
placed on wooden horſes, in the dreſs of thute times in e 
they lived, and their armour poliſhed in the moſt beautitu 
manner. But the new armourv, called the Wilderneſs of Arms, 


exceeds all imagination: here the ſpectator beholds at one view 
arms 
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arms for $9,000 men, diſpoſed in the moſt regular and beautiful 
manner, and may be 3 diſtributed on the ſhorteſt notice. 
Under this room are kept variety of large cannon, and other 
pieces of heavy artillery. 5 g 

The Jewel-Office, where the regalia is kept, contains many 
curioſities of great value. The imperial crown, uſed at the 
coronation of moſt of our kings, ſince the reign of Edward 
the Confeſlor, is kept here, as alſo the orb or globe held in the 
king's left hand at his coronation, on the top of which is a jewel 
near an inch long, and of ineſtimable value. Here are likewiſe 
the ſtaff of Edward the Confeſſor, of pure ſolid gold, which is 
-rcied before our kings at their coronation, as allo the ſceptre, 
with the ſword of mercy, and the two ſwords of juſtice. 
The galden ſpurs and the armillas that are worn at the coro- 
nation. The ampulla, or golden eagle, which holds the ſa- 
red oil the kings and queens are anointed with, and the golden 
ſpoon into which the bithop pours the oil. The valuable crown 
worn by queen Anne, and that made for the uſe of his preſent 
majeſty. The crown of ſtate his majeity wears on the throne 
in parliament, in which is a large emerald ſeven inches in 
circumference, a pearl ſaid to be the fineſt ever ſeen, and a ruby 
of ineſtimable value. The coronation crown, globe, and ſceptre, 
made for king William's queen. A filver font double-gilt for 
the uſe of the royal family, and a large ſilver font preſented to 


* 


Charles II. by the town of Plymouth. 


The government of the Tower is committed to a conſtable, 


who is generally a nobleman ; a lieutenant, and a deputy-lieu- 
tenant, who have under them a gentleman-porter, and he has 
the keeping of the keys, which he is obliged to deliver to the 
conſtable, or his lieutenant, every night. There are alſo forty 
warders, who are clothed in the ſame uniform as the yeomen of 
the guard ; they watch in their turns at the gates to ſce that no 
perſon goes in with a ſword, and to prevent other irregularities. 
To the Tower belongs eleven hamlets, the militia of which, 
conſiſting of 400 men, are obliged, at the command of the 
conſtable of the Tower, to repair thither, and reinforce the 
arriſon. | 
The laſt ſtate-priſoners confined in the Tower were, the right 
honourable Braſs Coſby, lord-mayor of London, and Richard 
Oliver, eſq. alderman of the ward of Billingſgate, and one of 
the repreſentatives for this city in parliament, who were both 
committed there by an order of the Houſe of Commons, in the 
year 1771, for aſſerting what they conſidered as the privileges of 
citizens and free-born ſubjects. | | 
On the Eaſt, North, and Weſt of the Tower, is a large piece 
of ground, called Great and Little Tower-Hill, where molt 
of the nobility found guilty of high-treaſon, at different periods, 
have been publicly executed. Near this place Eaſtward is the 
Cuſtom-Houſe, where all duties are paid to the goverment on 
goods either imported or exported. It is ſituated on the banks of 
the Thames, and has beneath, and on each ſide, large ware- 
houſes for the reception of goods. This ſtructure is 189 feet 
in length, the centre is twenty-ſeven feet deep, and the wings 
conſiderably more. The centre ſtands back from the river; 
the wings approach much nearer to it, and the building is hand- 
ſomely decorated with the orders of architecture. Under the 
wings is a colonade of the Tuſcan order; the upper ſtory is 
ornamented with Ionic pilaſters and a pediment, and the top is 
embelliſhed with vaſes. It conſiſts of two floors, in the 
uppermoſt of which is a magnificent room fiſteen feet high, 
that runs almoſt the whole length of the building : this is called 
the Long-Room, and here fit the commiſſioners, with their re- 
ſpective officers and clerks. On the ſide next the Thames a 
great extent of ground is taken up with wharfs, quays, and 
cranes, for landing goods. The Cuſlom-Houſe is under the 
direction of nine commiſſioners, who are entruſted with the 
management of his majeſty's cuſtoms in all the ports of England. 
Each of theſe commiſſioners has a ſalary of 1000!. per annum; 
and both they, and ſeveral of the principal officers under them, 
hold their places by patent from the king ; but the other officers 
are appointed by warrants from the lords of the treaſury. Not 
ar from hence, in Water-Lane, is a handſome edifice 
called the 
Trinity-Houſe of Deptford-Strond. This ſociety was ſounded 
in the reign of Henry VIII. and incorporated by that prince, 
or the regulation of ſeamen, and the convenience of {hips and 
pallengers on the Engliſh coaſts. The members of this corpo- 
ration are inveſted with the following powers, Viz. To examine 
me mathematical children of Chriſt's-Hoſpital, and the maſters 
ot his majeſty's ſhips of war. To appoint plots to direct ſhips 
n and out of the river Thames; and to fine ſuch as act in that 
capacity without their permiſſion. To ſettle the 
1 W other ſca-marks, upon the coaſts of 
e ee. om, ice ſerurity of the navigation: to licence poor 
— Ae e to work on the river Thames to 
. * _—_ een in the merchants-ſervice; 
ee ee _— 1e complaints of officers and ſcamen 
per ng) 2 K Jed "OE to the lords of the 
22 Be. 2 _ a * ongs the ballaſt-office for 
. 
ee 1 Ups t 4 all without cargo out of the river; 
war mere P pays at the rate of one ſhilling per ton. The 
es belonging to this ſociety are ſo conſiderable, that they an- 


rules of pilotage; 


_—_— 
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nually relieve a great number of diſtreſſed ſeamen; as alſo the 
widows and orphans of ſeamen. They have likewiſe alms- 
houſes at Deptford and Mile-End for the relief of decayed 
pilots. | 

The Corn-Exchange, in this ward, is ſituated in Mark-Lane. 
Here all buſineſs concerning the corn brought to London 1s 
tranſacted. It is a handſome modern edifice, adorned with pil- 
lars of the Doric order. There is an iron gate, and within it 
a ſmall, but clegant ſquare, paved with flat ſtones. Above is a 
colonade, ſupported by fix columns on each fide, and above that 
is a fine baluſtrade, which ſurrounds the whole ſquare. The 
corn- factors fit round the court below, and there are windows 
through which the light is conveyed from the top. Deſks are 
placed before them, on each of which are laid famples of 
corn, brought by the country dealers, and they are obliged to 
ſee that the quantity purchaſed is of the ſame goodneſs. Great 
quantities of all ſorts of grain are ſold here; and according 
prices returned every Monday evening, the lord-mayor and 
court of alderman hx the price of bread on the day following for 
the enſuing week ; fo that any perſon attending this place on 
Monday, may eaſily learn the current price of wheat, flour, and 
all other forts of grain brought for ſale to London. 

There is another public office, called the Coal-Meters Othce, 
where an account is entered of all the ſhips which bring coals to 
London, and it is under the direction of fifteen meters, who are 
authoriſed to appoint a ſufficient number of men to act under 
them in meaſuring the coals, to prevent frauds in depriving the 
government of its revenue, and the people of their jult meaſure. 
Each of theſe maſter- meters have four deputies, who are ap- 
proved of and ſworn in before the lord-mayor and court ot 
aldermen, and are obliged to give ſuificient ſecurity for theic 
fidelity. Their bulineſs is to inſpect into each thip which 
brings coals into the river, and collect the duties levied by act 
of parliament, for which they receive one penny for every chal- 
dron of coals meaſured, and two-pence for every ton weighed. 
None of them are allowed to take any perquilites, belides their 
legal profits; and they take an oath to do juſtice both to rich 
and poor. | | 

Cloth-Workers-Hall, at the North-Eaſt end of Mincing- 
Lane, is a handſome brick building adorned with pillars of the 
Corinthian order. At the Weſt-end are ſtatues of James J. 


and Charles II. as large as the life, dreſſed in their robes, finely 


gilt; and in one of the windows are the royal arms painted on 
the glaſs, with thoſe of fir Thomas Robinſon, lord-mayor of 
London in 1663. The hall within is finely executed, and 
adorned with pilaſters of the Corinthian order. This is the laſt 
of the twelve original city companies, and received its firſt 
charter from Edward IV. in 1482, which was again confirmed 
by ſubſequent charters granted by queen Elizabeth and king 
Charles J. | 
There is alſo a hall in this ward belonging to the company of 
Bakers, which is only a plain ſtructure, and was originally the 
houſe of John Chicheley, chamberlain of London. 
: 27. 
renewed by Henry VII. Iris one of the iy ery- companies, and 
the 19th in the city liſt. | | 
This ward contains three churches, namely, St. Dunſtan in 
the Eait ; All-Hallows, Barking; and St. ( jlave, Hart-Street. 
St. Dunſtan's in the Eaſt, is fo called to diſtinguiſh it from 
another dedicated to the fame faint in Fleet-Street. It is built 
in the modern Gothic ſtyle, and is eighty-ſeven feet in length, 
lixty-three in breadth, and thirty-three in height to the roof. 
The ſtceple is 125 feet high, and well conſtructed. The tower 
is light, ſupported by out-works at the angles, and divided into 
three ſtages, terminating at the corners by four handſome pin- 
nacles, in the centre of which riſes the ſpire on the narrow 
crowns of four Gothic arches; a bold attempt in architecture, 
and one proof, among many, of the {kill of that great architect 
tir Chriſtopher Wren, by whom this beautiful ſpire was con- 
ſtructed. This is one of thoſe thirtcen churches in London 
which are called Peculiars to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
both in his gift, and under his immediate juriſdiction. 
All-Hallows, Barking, is fo called becauſe it belonged for- 
merly to the rich nunnery of Barking in .Effex. It is very 
ancient, as appears from a chapel being founded in it by the 
heroic king Richard I. At the diſſolution of religious houſes it 
became the property of the crown, and is now one of the 
Peculiars belonging to the archbiſhop of Canterbury. It has a 
plain tower, and the living is of conſiderable value. 
St. Olave, Hart-Street, is ſo denominated from its ſituation, 
and from being dedicated to St. Olave, or Olz1s, king of Nor- 
mandy, who took part with the Engliſh azaintt the 3 in 
defence of the Chriitian religion; for tuch, and the punith- 
ment he ſuffered on that account, he had the honour of being 
canonized. The church is built of brick and ftone, and the 
body of it forms an exact ſauare of fifty- four feet; the height 
of the roof is thirty feet, and that of the ſteeple fixty. The 
windows are large and Gothic, and every thing exceeding plain, 
except the portico, which is of very modern date, and formed 
of Corinthian prlaiters, with an arched pediment. The towrr 


conſiſts of a ſingle ſtave above the root, and crowhed with a 
well-proportoned turret. | 
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TE NEW AND COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


SECTION V. 


A deſcriptive Account of Billing ſgate, Candlewick, Lime-Strcet, and 
Langbeurne I ards. 


Billingſgate-Ward is fo called from a place of that name 
adjoining to the Thames, which is the greateſt market for fiſh 
in London. It is a large water-gate, or port, for ſmall veſſels 
laden with fiſh and other commodities. It is likewiſe the place 
for Graveſend boats and wherries to take in their fares, from 
whence they are, under a penalty, to depart after the ringing of 
a bell erecked near the ſtairs for that purpoſe, which rings a 
quarter of an hour twice in twenty-four hours, to give notice of 
the time of high-water at London-Bridge. 

On the North-ſide of Thames-Street is a Coal-Exchange 


lately erected, where, every day at noon, the maſters of colliers, 


and dealers in the coal-trade, attend to do buſineſs. 

In Pudding-Lane is a hall belonging to the company of 
Butchers. It is a very neat ſtructure, and the inſide is finely 
wainſcotted. This company is of great antiquity, for it is 
mentioned fo far back as the reign of Henry II. but its charter 
is no older than the reign of James J. | 

Near Little-Eaſtcheap is the King's Weigh-Houſe, originally 
intended to prevent frauds in the weight of ſuch goods as were 
brought from beyond the ſeas ; but little has been done at it for 
ſome years paſt, there not being a compulſive clauſe in our 
ſtatutes t oblige the merchants to have their goods weighed. 

The number of churches: in this ward are three, viz. 
St. Mary at Hill; St. George's, Botolph-Lane ; and St. Mar- 
garct-Pattens. 

St. Mary at Hill, fo called from its ſituation on an eminence, 
had anciently both a church and chantry, as appears from one 
Alice Hackney, who was buried in 1222. In 1497, when the 
old church was pulled down, her body was found freſh and un- 
corrupted; but after it had been expoſed a few days to the air, 
it mouldered into duft. The preſent church is a handſome 
ſtructure, and there is a ſalary of 40l. a year left to it by fir 
John Leman, for a clergyman to preach a ſermon every Thurſ- 
day morning. The Fellowthip-Porters belonging to the city of 


London aſſemble at this church on the Sunday after Midſummer ; | 


and after they have heard a ſermon, approach the altar two by 
two, when each gives an offering, and the whole is diſtributed 
to the indigent members of their ſocicty. On a tumb-ſtone in 
this church, erected to the memory of {ir Thomas Blanch, lord- 
mayor of London in 1582, is the following cpitaph : 


Here lies a knight in London born, 
Sir Thomas Blanch by name, 

Of honelt birth, of merchant's trade, 
A man of worthy tame. 


Rcligious was his life to God, 
To men his dealings jult ; 

The poor and hoſpitals can tell 
That wealth was not his truſt. 


With gentle heart and ſpirit mild, 
And nature full of pittie, 

Both ſheriff, lord-mayor, and alderman, 
He ruled in this cite. | 


The Cad Knight was his common name, 
So called of many men: | 
He lived long, and died of yeares, 

Twice ſeven, and fix times ten. 


Obit, 28 OQob. 4. D. 1588. 


St, George's, Botolph-Lane, is fo called from the place where 
it is ſituated. The old church was deſtroyed in 1666, and the 
preſent one erected by the inhabitants, which, though not large, 
is a neat and elegant ſtructure. 

St. Margaret-Pattens received its name from the place where it 
ſtands, Which was ſo called from its being anciently inhabited 
by Patten-Makers. The preſent church, which was built after 
the Fire of London, is a very handſome ſtructure, and erected 
on the fame ſpot where the old one ſtood. It has a row of 
windows, with port-hole windows over them ; and over the 
front-door 1s a large window of the Doric order, with a cherub's 
head, and a feſtoon, curiouily carved. The tower is handſome, 
and ſurrounded at top with a baluſtrade, within which rifes a 
ſolid ſpire. 

Candlewick-Ward is only a ſmall diſtri, but it is of great 
antiquity. In former times it was called Candle-Wright, from 
a number of people who reſided in the place ſince called 
Cannon-Street, and ſerved the city with candles. 

The principal ſtreet in this ward is called Great Eaſtcheap, and 
was anciently noted on account of its market, ſuppoſed to have 
been the firſt ever ſet up in London. John Lydgate ridiculed it 
in a ſong called“ London Lickpenny,” in the perſon of an 
ignorant counuyman coming to. ſtare at the curioſities of the 


city. © In Weſt-Cheap, ſays he, now called Cheapſide, he wa; 
aſked to buy fine lawn, Paris thread, and ſuch like. In Corn 
hill to buy old clothes, where he purchaſed his own cap te, 
had been ſtolen from him in Weſtminſter-Hall. In Candle. 
Wright, drapers proffered him their cloth, and in Eaftcheap the 
cooks cricd, Hot ribs of beef roaited, pieces well baked, an 
other victuals. There was clattering of pots, harps, pipes, vc 
by cock, nay by cock, for greater oaths were not uſed. II. 
countryman liked to fee them, but having ſpent all l.; 
money, he got into a_ Graveſend barge and failed home to 
Kent.” 

On the South-ſide of Great-Eaftcheap is the Boar's-H<a4 
tavern, ſaid to be the oldeſt in London. This is che houſe in 
which Shakeſpear repreſents prince Henry indulging his fro!'c, 
with Falſtaff and the reſt of his libertine-companions. 

The only public edifices in this ward are three pariſh-churchses , 
namely, St. Michael, Crooked-Lane; St. Clement, Eaſtcheap , 
and St. Mary, Abchurch. 

St. Michael, Crooked-Lane, was deſtroyed by the Fire of 
London, and the ptcfent ſtructure, which though plain, is ver, 
neat, was erected in its flead. The tower rites in a. circular 
form, but diminiſhes in the ſtages; and on the top is a g 
ball and vane. There are ſeveral handſome monuments in this 
church, and among them one to the memory of fir Will:am 
Walworth, on which is the following infcription ; 


SY 
Jil 


Here under lies a man of ſame, 

William Walworth callyd by name, 

Fiſhmonger he was in life-time here, 

And twice lord-mayor, as in books appere: 

Who with courage ſtout, and manly might, 
_ Slew Wat Tyler in king Richard's fight ; 

For which act done, and here intent, 

The king made him knight incontinent. 

And gave him arms, as here may ſce, 

To declare his fact and chivalric : 

He left this life the year of our God 

Thirteen hundred fourſcore and three od. 


St. Clement, Eaſtcheap, was alſo conſumed by the great f1:2, 
and rebuilt in 1686. Jt is a neat though plain ſtructure, having 
a ſquare tower, with a baluſtrade; but it does not contain at; 
thing remarkable. | ; = 
St. Mary Abchurch is ſituated on the North-ſide of Cannon- 
Street, and was rebuilt after the Fire of London. Ir is a plain 
brick edifice, with a ſquare tower, from which riſes a dome, and 
a ſpire ſupported by a baſe. | _— 

Lime-Street-Ward is one of the ſmalleſt in the city, nor has 
it a ſingle church Hhelonging to it. The chief building in it 


© * . 
worthy of notice 1s, 


The Eaſt-India-Houſe, ſituated where formerly was that of 
ſir William Craven, and was rebuilt 4. D. 1726. It is very 
converdent within, but without makes not the appearance tha: 
is worthy of the company's trade, and figure in the world; its 
front being not extended enough. The hall is very ſpacious, and 
there 1s a ſquare or court yard, where thoſe people attend who have 
buſineſs with the directors on court-days, which are Wedne!- 
days and Fridays. Behind the houſe are warchouſes, rebuilt in 
a handſome manner 4. D. 1725 ; where great quantities of all. 
forts: of goods are kept, both imported, and for exportation. 
Near this ſtructure is | 

Leadenhall-Market: this is the greateſt place for country 
higlers in London, as well as for other forts of goods. It con- 
ſiſts of three courts, the firſt of which has a great number of 
ſtalls for butchers, and is called the Becf-Market. In the fame 
part is alſo a market on Tueſdays for leather, and on Thurſdavs 
are brought to it many waggon-loads of baize from Colchci:=r 
and other parts. 

In the fecond court, or yard, is a good market-houſe ſupported 
by columns. Moſt Kinds of fiſh, poultry, and other provilic!: 
are fold in this part, which is laid out with the greateſt conmne- 
nience for the dealers in the reſpective articles. | 

The third diviſion, which was rebuilt in 1730, is for the 
gardeners ; and in it are fold all kinds of vegetables. It has 
walks on the Eaſt, North and Welt ; but beſides roots and 
vegetables, there are fold various other kinds of proviſions. 
This part is now called the New-Market, and, with the two 
others, may be conlidered as one of the moſt  confideraV:* 
markets in Enrope. | 

Langbourne-Ward received its name from a ſmall brook, Ot 
bourne, which roſe in former times ncar a place called Magp'®© 
Alley, now called Church-Row. It conſiſts of ſeveral {treet* : 
but the moſt noted are Lombard-Street and Fenchurch-Strect- 
The former of theſe received its name from ſome Italian Lom- 
bards who ſettled in it, and are ſaid to have been the firſt Who 
introduced banking into England. The houſes in this ſtrest Are 
in general lofty buildings, and there are more bankers rehde 
in it than in any other ſtreet in London. On the South-lide 0- 
this ſtreet is | : 

The General Poſt-Office, in a large houſe formerly lit 


Robert Viner's, and is under an admirable management; Þ=* 
a plan for rebuilding it has been for ſome time under conſideration, 
From hence letters are conveyed through almoſt every part ©* 

| 4 Europe. 
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Europe. It was firſt eſtabliſhed by act of parliament in 1669, 
before that time it was in different hands, which occaſioned 
many diſputes, and conſequently great inconvemences. In 1710 
its powers and privileges were enlarged by another acl and at 
preſent it is on fo extenſive a plan, that all the inhabitants of 
Great-Britain are able to correſpond with each other by letters in 
the ſpace of a few days. The office of Poſt-Maiter-General is 
at preſent, and has been for ſome years paſt, held by two com- 
miſlioners, who are generally noblemen; and under them is a 
ſecretary, receiver-gencral, comptroller, ſolicitor, with {ix 
clerks of the raads, and a great number of inferior officers. 

One the North-ſide of Fenchurch-Street is Lime-Street, 
about the middle of which is Pewterers-Hall. This company, 
which is the ſixteenth in number in the city-liſt, was incorpo- 
rated by 2 charter of Edward I V. in the year 1474; and in 1534 
they were eſtabliſhed by act of parliament, whereby every free- 
man was prohibited from taking the fon of an alien as an ap- 

rentice. | 

In Fenchurch-Street is the hall belonging to the Hudſon's- 
Bay-Company. It is a very handſome brick cdifice, adorned 
with elegant pilaſters. 3 

In Birchin-Lane is the London-Aſſurance-Office for infurins 
houſes, houſehold-furniture, and all forts of goods trom damage 
by fire, and likewiſe for inſuring lives. It was incorporated by 
letters-patent granted by George I. and is under the manoge- 
ment of a governor, ſub-governor, deputy, and wwerty-tuur 
directors. he houſe is a large convenient edifice z and in the 
front is the figure of Britannia holding a harp, ſupported by the 
arms of the city of London, which is the ſignature of all luch 
houſes as are inſured at this office. 

The number of churches in this ward are ſive; namely, 
Allhallows-Staining ; Allhallows, Lombard- Street; St. Dionis— 
Backchurch; St. Edmund the King; and St. Mary Wool- 
noth. | | 

Allhallows-Staining is ſituated on the Weſt-ſide of Mark- 


Lane, and is fo called from a corruption of the word Stoning, 


becauſe it was originally built of ſtone, the others being only 
of wood. It eſcaped the Fire of London, but beci:ne fo 
Tuinous, that the body of it fell down, and the preſent building 
was erected in its ſtead, at the expence of the pariſhioners. 
It is a plain, but neat ſtructure : the body of it is well enlight- 
ened with Gothic windows; and the tower, which is ſquare, is 
covered with a ſmall turret, | | 


Allhallows, Lombard-Street, is a very neat building, and its 
It has one row of large win 


architecture well proportioned. 
dos, and the tower is crowned with a battlement. 

St. Dionis-Backchurch is ſituated at the 
of Lime- Street; but it is io plain as not to merit particular 
deſcription. | 

St. Edmund the King is fo called from its being dedicated to 
Edmund, king of Eaſt-Anglia, who was murdered by the Danes. 
Theold church was deſtroyed by the Fire of London, after which 
the preſent ſtructure was erected on its ruins. The ſituation of this 
building differs from moſt other churches in the kingdom; for 
ſtead of Eaſt and Weſt, it ſtands full North and South, and 
the altar is placed at the North-end. The body of the church 
15 fixty-nine feet long, and thirty-nine broad. At the South- 
ench is a ſquare tower, from which projects a dial over the ſtreet; 
and upon the tower is a thort ſpire, with its baſe fixed on a 
broad lantern. | 

St. Mary Woolnoth is fituated at the corner of Sherborne- 
Lane in Lombard-Street, and received its name from there being 
formerly a market, or ſtaple, for wool kept near it. The old 
church was damaged, though not deſtroyed, by the Fire of 
London, and the inhabitants patched it up in the belt manner 
they could till 1719, when it was pulled down, and the preſent 
editice erected in its ſtead, In digging to lay the foundation, 
many Roman and other antiquities were diſcovered, particularly 
an aqueduct and ſeveral veſſels. They likewiſe diſcovered a 
well, choaked up with earth ; but when the ſoil was removed, a 
tine Ipring iſſued from the bottom, and there is now a pump 
Placed in it, to which is fixed an iron baſon. The architecture 
of this church is chiefly. of the Ionic order, and between the 
pilaſters are niches. The tower on the Welt-end is adorned 
with fix columns of the Compoſite order in the iront, and two 


on the lides; but the beauties of this noble cdifice are loſt by its 
being almoſt ſurrounded with buildings. 


SECTION VI. | 
4 De eripticn of Cernhill, Biſbopſgate, Aldgate, and Portſcken 


Lards. 


Cornhill-Ward receives its name from its principal ſtreet, 
where was formerly held a market for corn. It is but of ſmall 
extent, but inhabited by ſome of the maſt opulent tradeſmen 
in London. The molt remarkable building in this ward is 

'The Royal-Exchange. It was firſt built of brick by fir Thomas 
Greſham in 1567, and in 1570 was proclaimed. the Royal- 
Exchange, with great pomp, in the preſence of queen Elizabeth. 
The old ſtructure was deitroyed by. the Fire of London, and 


the . g one, Which is built wholly of Portland ſtone, erected 
0. 25. 
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badges the figure of the Royal-Exchange. 
direction of a governor, deputy-governor, and twenty-four 


"ſame {pot where the old building ſtood. 


| thirty-five in height. 


in its ſtead. The firſt ſtone was laid in 1657, and the building 
was completed in three years, the whole expence of which 
amounted to 80,0001. It is 203 ſeet in length and 171 in 
breadth, encloſing an open court 144 feet long and 117 broad. 
It is ſurrounded within by piazzas, under which are walks for 
the merchants to ſhelter themſelves from the inclemency of the 
weather. 'Thete walks are paved with black and white marble ; 
and adjoining to the walls are feats to reit on. The area is 
paved with pebbles; and in the centre is a ſtatue of Charles II. 
placed on a pedeſtal, and dreſſed in a Roman habit. Within the 
piazzas are twenty-cight niches, all of which are empty, except 
two, VIZ. one in the North-Weit angle, in which is a ſtatue of 
fir Thomas Greſham, and in the other, at the South-Well, is 2 
ſtatue of fir John Barnard, who was twice lord-mayor of 
London, and one of its repreſentatives in parliament. In the 
inter columns, above the piaz za, are twenty-four niches, 
twenty of which are filled with itatues of the kings and queens 
of England, all adorned with enſigns of royalty, except thoſz 
of Charles II. James II. George II. and his preſent majeſty, 
who are all in Raman habits. Ihe building has two fronts, 
one to the North and the other to the South, each having a 
range of piazzas; and within thete piazzas ate two ſpacious 
itair-caſes, with marble ſteps, and iron rails, which lead to a 
gallery ſurrounding the four ſides of the building. In the centre 
of the South-front is a turret 170 feet high, in which is a fine 
clock, and the vane is in the form ot a graſshopper, poliſhed 11 
the moſt curious manner. In the South-front are two ſtatues, 
one of Charles I. and the other of Charles II. both in Roman 
dreſſes, and finely executed. The ground floor is moſtly taken 
up with ſhops, and underneath are celiars uſed as warehouſes by 
the Ealt-India-Company for holding their pepper. In the area 
of the building the merchants of all nations meet every day at 
twelve o'clock at noon, cach nation having its reſpective walk, 


that they may be the more readily found. They continue to 


tranſact bulineſs till three o'clock, when the gates are ſhut, and 
not opened again till four. Several public offices are kept within 
this building, particularly the Royal-Exchange Aſſurance-Office, 
eſtabliſhed by act of parliament for infuring houſes and goods 
of all forts from fire. It has ſeveral engines, with men tv 
work them, when any fire happens, and theſe men have on their 


It is under the 


direQors. - 

The Office for Sick and Wounded Scamen in the Royal Navy, 
who have no right to Greenwich-Hoſpital, and Sailors in tlie 
Merchants-Service, is alſo held here. This foctety was incor- 


porated in 1747, and is governed by a preſident, aſſiſted by a | 


certain number of reſpectable merchants, 

The O)ifice for the Mayor's-Court is likewiſe kept here. And 
in a large room, conveniently adapted for the purpoſe, are read 
the lectures, which were formerly delivered in Cretham- 
College, before that building was taken down to make way for 
the preſent Exciſe-Otkce. | | 

To the Welt of the Exchange, is the Sun-Fire-Office, which 
conſiſts of a handſome range of new. buildings, ſo extenſixe as 
to occupy one fide of a {mall ſtreet, Which has been made 
within theſe few years, among other improvements in that fleigh- 
bourhood. | | 

There are two pariſh-churches in this ward, namely, 
St. Michael's and St. Peter's. es | 

St. Michael's was ercacd after the Fire of London, on the 
It 1s a handſome 
Gothic ſtructure, the body of it being ſeventy feet long and 
From the tower, which 1s 135 feet high, 
riſe tour beautiful fluted turrets, terminating in pinnacles, with a 
ſpire at each corner, crowned with a vane. The tower con- 
tains a ring of twelve bells, which are greatly admired for the 
harmony of their found. | 

St Peter's was a very ancient ſtructure, but deſtroyed in 1666 ; 
ſoon after which the -preſent edifice was erected. 
ſubſtantial, but plain building, and the tower has a dome that 


ſupports the ſpire, on the top of which is a vane in the form of 


a key, alluding to the key of St. Peter, to whom the church is 
dedicated. 

Biſhopſgate-Ward, which is very extenſive, is partly in the 
city, and partly in the liberty without, where the wall formerly 
ran. Its principal ſtreet is called by the fame name, and is one 
of the mott ſpacious in London. The firit public ſtructure in 
this ward 1s | 

Leatherſellers-Hall, ſituated in a place called St. Helen's, 
where there was formerly a nunnery. The hall conſiits of a 
part of the ancient building, which was purchaſed by the com- 
pany from the crown; and notwithſtanding its antiquity, it is at 
leaſt equal to moſt of the halls in London for neatneſs and 
convenience. The entrance into the common hall is by a 
handſome flight of ſtone ſteps from the court-yard : the fereen 


is magnificently adorned with fix columns of the Tome order; 


and the ceiling is elegantly enriched with fret-work and other 
decorations. This company was firtt incorporated by Henry 
VI. in 1442; and is the fifteenth on the city-liſt. On the 
Weſt-ſide of Biſhoplgate-Street is a large commodious brick 
building, called 


The London-Workhouſe. This was eſtabliihgq by act of par- 
30 -_ lament 
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liament in the year 1649, for the reception of children whoſe 
ſettlement could not be diicovered, and for the puniſhment of 
ſuch vagrants and diſorderly perſons as are found in the city and 
liberties of London. In 1662 an act of parliament paſſed, by 
which it was incorporated as a body, and authorized to wear a 
common ſeal, under the direction of a preſident and govetnor, 
who had alſo leave to purchaſe lands for its ſupport to the value 
of zoool. By the ſame act the lord-mayor is alſo authorized to 
rate the ſeveral wards and pariſhes in the city, to make good ſuch 
deficiencies as may be wanting. Theſe poor diſtreſſed children 
are inſtructed in uſeful learning, and their leiſure hours from 
ſchool are ſpent in weaving nets, &. The girls are employed 
in ſewing, knitting, and houſchold-work. They are all dreſſed 


in ruſſet cloth, with a badge on their breaſts, whereon are the 

figures of a boy and a ſheep, with this motto, « God's Provi- 

dence 1s my Inheritance.” When arrived at a proper age, the 

doys are bound out apprentices to trades, or to the fea; and the 
irls are placed in reputable familics. 

Since the priſon of Ludgate has been taken down, the debtors, 
citizens of London, have been confined in that part of this 
building which was called the kecper's-ſide, and was adapted 
ior the reception of beggars, vagrants, &c. 

At ſome diſtance from the London-Workhouſe, on the oppoſite 


ſide of the ſtreet, is an handſome edifice, erected within theſe | 


few years for the uſe of the Marinc-Society, who before 
tranſacted their buſineſs in an apartment over the Royal-Ex- 
change. | 

This ward contains three pariſh-churches, namely, St. Botolph, 
St. Ethelburga, and St. Helen's. | FER 

St Botolph's church is ſituated on the Weſt-ſide of the ſpot 
» here Biſhopſgate formerly ſtood. The old church eſcaped the 
Fire of London; but became ſo ruinous, that it was pulled 
down in 1725, and the preſent ſtructure erected in its ſtead. 
It is a lofty edifice built of brick faced with ſtone, and the root 
hid by a handſome baluſtrade. "The fleeple is very magnificent, 


but heavy, and is placed at the Weſt-end. The galleries are 


ſupported by two rows of Corinthian : and over the 
altar, which is exceeding handſome, are ſeveral monuments. 

St. Ethelburga is ſo called from Ethelburga, the daughter of 
Ethelbert, the firſt Chriſtian king of Kent. It eſcaped the Fire 


of London, and is one of the ancient Gothic ſtructures yet re- 
maining. It is a plain building, with large windows, and a 
ſpire ſupported by a tower. | 


St. Helen's is another of thoſe churches that eſcaped the 


dreadful Fire of London. It is built in a handſome Gothic taſte, | 


with * windows, and a tower, which was added to it in 1669. 


In this church are many ancient monuments, particularly one to | 


the memory of Mr. Francis Bancroft, who left a conſiderable 
ſum of money to the Drapers company for the founding and 
maintaining an alms-houſe and a ſchool. He lies embalmed in 
a cheſt or box within the tomb: the cheſt is made with a lid to 
fall down, with a pair of hinges, without any faſtening ; the 
monument is almoſt ſquare, and has a door for the ſexton to go 
in, and clear it from duſt. The miniſter has twenty ſhillings 
for preaching a ſermon once a year in commemoration of Mr. 
Bancroft's charities, when the alms-men and ſcholars attend at 
church, after which, by the will of the founder, they are re- 
freſhed with an entertainment provided on the occaſion. 

On the ſame ſide of Biſhopſgate- Street, at ſome diſtance from 
St. Helen's church, is Croſby-Square, ſo called from fir John 
Croſby, who built a houſe here in 1466. It is ſaid that in this 

Richard, duke of Glouceſter, relided, while he was plotting 
the death of his two nephews. The fine hall belonging to this 
ſtately edifice is ſtill remaining. 8 


In the year 1765 the South- end of Biſhopſgate-Street, adjoin- 


ing to Cornhill, was deſtroyed by fire. In clearing away the 
rubbiſh, to make way for new buildings, the workmen diſ- 
covered the remains of an ancient church, which had probably 
ſtood there ever ſince the time of the Romans, and was ſuppoſed 
to have been one of the firſt Chriſtian churches in London. 
On the ſpot where the fire happened have been erected man 
lofty and ſpacious buildings, particularly a tavern called The 
London, the largeſt either in the city or ſuburbs. 


Aldgate-Ward is ſo called from one of the gates of the city, 


and contains ſome public edifices, with ſeveral capital ſtreets. 
Near the ſpot where the gate ſtood is Jewry-Street, formerly 
called Poor-Jewry-Lane, from its being chiefly inhabited by Jews. 
This ſtreet, which is now very ſpacious, and conſiſts of new and 
handſome buildings, leads to a place called Crutched-Friars. It 
obtained this name from a rich monaſtery for croſſed-friars, 
founded in the reign of Edward I. which remained till the 
general diſſolution of religious houſes ; but not a ſingle veſtige 


of it is now to be ſeen. 


In this place ſtands the Navy-Office, where all affairs relating 
to the royal-navy are managed by commillioners appointed by 
the lords of the admiralty. It is a very plain, but convenient 
building, and contains handſome apartments for the re- 
ſpective officers. At the North-Eaſt corner of Crutched- | 
Friars is a large pile of warchoules belonging to the Eaſt-India- 
Company, near which is a fine ſpacious {treet that leads to the 
Minories ; and at the North-Weſt corner of Crutched-Friars is 
another handſome ſtreet called New London-Street. On the 
North-ſide of Fenchurch-Street is Ironmonger's-Hall. It was 


— 


erected in 1748, and is a noble cdifice, faced with ſtone, ard 
adorned with ruſtic pilaſters on the lower ſtory. In the centre, 
which projects a little, is the entrance, arched over; ard 
above it is the ſuperſtructure, well deligned, and adorned with 
ruſtic corners. In the middle is a noble Venetian windoy;, 
and over it à circular one elegantly deſigned. This compary 
was incorporated by Edward IV. and is the tenth of the tue. 
ancient companies. | 
At the North-Eaſt corner of St. Mary-Axe is the hall which 
formerly belonged to the company of Fletchers, but it is nuw 
| uſed by a packer as a warchouſe for guods. 
The number of pariſh-churches in this ward, are four ; viz. St. 
James's, Duke's Place: St. Andrew-Underſhaſt; St. Catharine. 


Coleman ; and St. Catharine-Cree. 

St. James's church is lituated in Duke's-Place, which is a 

diſtrict of itſelf, not being ſubject to the officers of the ward. 

This is one of the ſew churches that eſcaped the Fire of London. 
The body is well enlightened, and the tower, which is com- 
poſed of four ſtages, is terminated by a very ſingular kind of 
turret, in the form of a canopy. 

St. Andrew-Underſhaft is ſituated on the North-fide of 
Leadenhall-Street. It received the additional epithet Under- 
ſhaft from a May-pote that was annually raiſed in the ſheet near 
it on May-day, and which was called a thaft. In the reign of 
Henry VIII. the old church fell to decay, and the preſeut one 
was erected in its ſtead, partly at the expence of the pariſh, and 
partly by the generous contribution of Stephen Jennings, a rich 

| merchant-taylor. It is a plain Gothic ſtructure, with a ſquarc 
tower, adorned on the top with battlements, and within it is a 
turret for the bell. | 

St. Catharine-Coleman church ſtands behind Fenchurch-Street. 
The old building efcaped the Fire of London, but became fo 
rui nous, that it was taken down in 1734, and the preſent ſtruc- 
ture erected in its ſtead. It is both a handſome and lofty edifice, 
and the body is well enlizhtened by two rows of windows. 
The tower, which is plain, is crowned on the top with battle- 
ments, and the aſcent to the church from the ſtrect is by 2 
flight of ſteps. | | 8 

St. Catherine-Cree is a very ancient pariſh, having been ſub- 
ject to the convent of the Holy-Trinity before the Reformation. 
The old church was ſo decayed that it was taken down, and in 
1630 the preſent ſtructure was erected. It is built of ſtone in 
a mixed Gothic ſtyle, and has rounded battlements on the top, 
with a ſquare tower, ornamented with the like kind of battle- 
ments. The tower is crowned with a ſquare turret, over which 
is a dome, from whoſe ſummit riſes the weather-cock. This 
church has been lately repaired and beautified, both within and 
without. | 

In this ward are four Jews ſynagogues, viz. one in Duke's- 
Place ; a ſecond near the North-End of Bury-Street, by Lon- 
don-Wall ; a third at the end of Church-Row ; and a fourth in 
a building which was formerly Bricklayers-Hall, ſituated 
behind the houſes nearly oppoſite to St. Catherine-Cree church. 

There are alſo two Independent meeting-houſes in this ward; 
one of which is ſituated at the South-end of Bury-Street ; the 
other near the North-end of Jewry-Street : of which were 
paſtors the learned Dr. Benſon, and Dr. Lardner. 

Portſoken-Ward received its name from being ſituated 


| entirely without the walls of the city; the word Portſoken, in 


the Saxon language, ſignifying a franchiſe, or liberty, at the gate. 

The principal itreets in this ward are, Whitechapel, as far as 
the bars; the Minories, and Houndſditch. The two laſt of 
theſe ſtreets have of late years received conſiderable improvements, 
the old buildings having been taken down, and elegant houſes 
erected in their ſtead. | 

On the upper part of Tower-Hill, in this ward, is the office 
for victualling the royal-navy. It is a large building, and con- 
tains commodious apartments for the clerks, officers, and 
ſervants ; the whole being under the direction of ſeven com- 
miſſioners. | 

The only buildings in this ward that merit particular notice, 
excluſive of the one already mentioned, are two pariſh- churches, 
viz. St. Botolph, Aldgate, and Trinity, in the Minories. 

St. Botolph is ſituated without the ſpot where Aldgate ſtood, 
and is of very conſiderable antiquity. The old church eſcaped 
the fire in 1666, but became ſo ruinous, that it was taken down 
in 1741, and the preſent edifice completed in three years after. 
It is faced with ſtone, and the tower and ſpire, which are very 
elegant, are at the Eaſt-end. 

'The church of Trinity, in the Minories, ſtands on the ſpot 
where was anciently a nunnery dedicated to St. Clare. It is 2 
low brick edifice, and has a neat turret, but does not contain 
any thing remarkable. | 


SECTION. VII. 


A deſcriptive Account of Broad-Street, Coleman-Street, Bafſifhaw, 
and Cripplegate IJ urds. 


ROAD-STREET-WARD is ſo called from the 
principal ſtreet in it being of that name. This ſtreet is very 
handſome and ſpacious, and before the Fire of London was 


diſtinguiſhed for being one of the widelt within the walls of the 


cite. 


Tur COUNTY or MIDDLESEX. 
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-iry, The firſt building we ſhall mention in this ward is the 
Uxciſe-Office, ſituated at tke South-Welt-end of Broad- 
Seel a new building erected within theſe few years on the 
Hot where formerly {food Greſham-College. This very way 
d extenſive edifice is fronted with ſtone, and well adapted for 
the particular uſes to which it was intended. Tt is divided into 
three ſtories, conhiting of ranges of offices for clerks in the 
-rcral departments of the Exciſe; for the ready finding of 
hich, the bulinets tranſacted in the reſpective rooms is par- 
ticularly expreſſed over the doors. This is the principal office 
A Exciſe in his majeſty's dominions, and the butineſs of it is 
conducted by nine commiſſioners, under whom are a great 
1umber of inferior officers. On the oppoſite ſide of the ſtreet, 
it ſome diſtance from the before-mentioned ſtructure, Is the 
Pay-Office, a very irregular edifice, built on the ruins of a 
houſe that formerly belonged to the marquis of Wincheſter. 
At this office are paid all the officers and ſailors belonging to 
the royal navy; and although the buſineſs is very conſiderable, 
vet it is conducted with the greateſt regularity. In a court on 
the ſame fide of the ſtreet is the hall belonging to the company 
of Pinners, which for ſome years paſt has been uſed on Sundays 
by diferent congregations of Proteſtant-Diſſenters. The Pinners 
were incorporated by Charles I. in 1636 ; but they have not the 
rivileee of a livery. | | 
On the South-ſide of the ſtreet called London-Wall is the 
hall belonging to the company of Carpenters, from whence 
chere is a plealant proſpect into Drapers-Gardens. This is one 
of the livery-companies, and was incorporated by Edward III. 
in the ycar 1344. In Throgmorton- Street ſtands 
Drapers-Hall, built on the ruins of the houſe in which lord 
Cromwell reſided when he was prime-miniſter to Henry VIII. 
This is a very elegant building, compoſing the four fides of A 
quadrangie, each of which 1s ſupported by columns, and 1s 
adorned with arches formed into a piazza, and between each 
arch is a ſhield, mantling, and other fret work. On the Eaſt- 
lide of the ſquare is the common-hall, the aſcent to which 1s 
by a grand ſtair-caſe; and within it is adorned with a ſtately 
{kreen and fine wainſcot. On the ſkreen, between the two 
doors, hangs the picture (a three-quarters length) of Henry 
Fitz-Alwin, a draper, and the firſt lord-mayor ot London. At 
the North-end of the room are the pictures, at full length, of 
king William III. king George I. and king George II. dreſſed 
in their royal robes, and as large as life. From this room a 
door opens, at the North-Weſt angle, into another called the 
court-room, which is richly wainſcoted and handſomely fur- 
niſhed. At the end of this room hangs an original picture of 
pant ueen of Scots, at full length, with her infant ſon, king 
ames I. 
into a large gallery, at the North-end of which a folding fath- 
door opens into a ſquare room called the Ladies-Chamber, where 
the company occaſionally treat their ladies with balls. 
centre of the room hangs a large and beautiful chandelier of 
cut-glaſs, which was preſented to the company by {ir Joſeph 
Eyles. At the North-Weſt angle of the building is a paved 
pallage that leads to the gardens; over which, upon an arch 
built of brick and ſtone, 1s a ſtrong room, covered with a large 
back or ciſtern of water. This is the record-room, where the 
company keep their writings, books, and papers; as alſo their 
plate, &c. | 1 | 
This hall received very conſiderable injury by a fire that 
happened in Throgmorton-Street, on the 8th of May 1772; 
and though the company had the good fortune to ſave moſt of 
their valuables, yet they loſt a grand lantern at the bottom of 
the hall-ſtairs that coſt upwards of 200). The damage, how- 
ever, received by this accident, has been ſince repaired, and the 
building reſtored to its former grandeur. | 
The gardens are very ſmall, adorned with a ſtatue of Flora. 
Within the rails are walks pleaſantly ſhaded with rows of lime- 
trees; and at the South-Weſt corner is a very handſome pavilion 
tor the accommodation of company in hot weather. The com- 
pany of Prapers was incorporated by king Henry VI. in the 
year 1439; and is the third of the twelve original companies. 
On the North-ſide of Throgmorton-Street is the 5 
General Penny - Poſt Office, a moſt uſeful aſſiſtant to trade 
and commerce; for by this letters are delivered at the remoteſt 
corners of the town, almoſt as ſoon as they could be ſent by a 
meſſenger, and that from four, five, ſix, to eight times a day, 
according as the diſtance of the place makes it practicablè; 
mlomuch that you may ſend a letter from Limehouſe in the 
ail to the further part of Weſtminſter, for a penny, ſeveral 
umes in the ſame day; and to the neighbouring villages, as 
Kenſington, Hammerſmith, Chiſwick, &c. Wiitward : to 
Newington, Iſlington, Kentiſh-Town, Hampſtead, Holloway, 
Highgate, &c. Northward ; to Newington-Butts, Camberwell, 
&c. Southward ; to Stepney, Poplar, Bow, Stratford, Deptford, 
Greenwich, &c. Eaſtward, once a day. Nor are we tied up to 
ingle ſheet of paper, as in the General Poſt-Office ; but any 
packet under four ounces goes at the ſame price. Under this 
othce are five inferior ones, ſituated in different parts of London, 
—— and Southwark. At the North-Eaſt corner of 
readneedle-Street is the 
D South- Sea-Houſe. This is a large elegant ſtructure, built of 
rick and faced with ſtone ; and within 1s a ſquare court ſup- 
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At the Weſt-end of the room is a door that opens 


In the 


| 
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ported by pillars of the Tuſcan order. The walls are exceeding 
thick, and the front is built in the Doric order. "The bufinefs 
of this company is executed by a governor, deputy-governor , 
and twenty-one directors. At the Lait-end of Threadneedle- 
Street, on the South-ſide, is 

Merchant-Taylors-Hall. This is a very magnificent ſtruc- 
ture, having a court ſupported by columns, and the door is 
finiſhed in the Compoſite- order. The inſide is hung with rich 
tapeſtry, repreſenting the hiſtory of John the Baptiſt; and 
though theſe hangings are very old, they are curious and valu- 
able. The great hall is ſo extenſive, that it is better calculated 
to accommodate large aſſemblies than any in the city, and is 
therefore occaſionally uſed for ſuch purpoſes. This company 
was firit incorporated by Edward I V. in the year 1469, at which 
time they were ſtyled «Taylors and Linen-Armourers ,”” but 
Henry VII. having honoured the company by becoming a 
member, they were, in 1503, re- incorporated by the name of 
10 —— This company, which is the ſeventh 
of the twelve principal ones, has very large eſtates, out of 
which they pay annually conſiderable ſums to charitable pur- 
poſes. To the Welt of Threadncedle- Street, near the back of 
the Royal-Exchange, is the 

Bank of England, a ſtately edifice, begun in 1732, 


and 
finithed in 1735. 


It is a ſtone building, conſiſting of two 


quadrangles; and the principal front, which is of the Ionic 


order, 1s eighty feet long. On the top 1s a baluſtrade, and in 
the firſt hall, which is of the Corinthian order, is a ſtatue of 
king William III. Within theſe few years conſiderable im- 
provements have been made to this edifice, particularly on the 
Eatt-fide, next Bartholomew-Lane, where there is an extenſive 
range of building, of Portland-ſtone, adorned with columns 
and pilaſters of the Corinthian order, with a baluſtrade and 


| vaſes. This new part is built in a peculiar taſte; there are no 


windows that appear to the ſtrect, but all the offices are en- 
lightened by domes in a moſt beautiful manner, ſupported by 
Corinthian columns, and finiſhed in a fine and elegant taſte. 
In order to open a more commodious paſſage to the Bank from 
Cornhill, many houſes have been pulled down, and a new ſtreet 
of elegant buildings made leading to the principal gate, which 
ſhews the front of the Bank to great advantage. The Bank 
was eſtabliſhed by act of parliament in 1693; and is under the 
management of a governor, deputy-governor, and twenty-four 
directors. It uſed formerly to be kept in Groce:s-Hall. The 


new edifice is the moſt magnificent of the kind in the world; 


and will be further enlarged, St. Chriitopher's-Church, and 


ſeveral houſes adjoining, having been taken down for that 


urpoſe. | 
g his ward contains five pariſi- churches, beſides one uſed by 
the Dutch, and another for French Proteſtunts. The firſt we 
{hall mention of theſe churches is Allhallows, London-Wall. 
The old building eſcaped the Fire of London; but became fo 
ruinous, that in 1765 the inhabitants procured an a& of par- 
lament to pull it down, and in its ſtead they have erected one 
of the plaineſt, but neateſt ſtructures in London. It is extreme- 
ly regular, with a handſome tower, over which there is a dome. 
There is a neat houſe built for the miniſter at the Eaſt-end of 
the church, and the whole is ſecured from the ſtreet by an iron 
rail ; but there is a paſſage through the church-yard for people 


on foot. 


In Old Broad-Street, nearly oppoſite the back-gate of the 
South-Sea-Houſe, is the church of St. Peter-le-Poor, which is 
one of thoſe that eſcaped the Fire of London. It is a neat 


Gothic ſtructure, with a ſquare tower, over which is a turret 


and ball. The dial hangs on a beam that extends from the 
church quite acroſs the ſtreet, which is here particularly narrow. 
To the North of this church is a place called Auflin-Friaes, in 
which is a very antique building (the remains of a church that 
anciently belonged to a convent of monks) uſed as a place ct 
worſhip by the Dutch and Germans. It is a ſpacious Gothic 
edifice, ſupported by two rows of ſtone pillars. At the Eaft- 
end are ſeveral ſteps that lead to a large platform, on which is 
placed a long table, with ſeats againſt the wall, and benches 
round, for the convenience of receiving the holy communion. 
The windows on one fide have painted on them, in ſevera} 
places, theſe words: Jeſus Temple.” At the Weſt-end is 
a library that contains ſeveral valuable manuſcripts ; among 
which arc, the letters of Calvin, Peter Martyr, and other forcign 
reformers. The duties of this place of worſhip are diſchargcd 
by two miniſters, who preach twice every Sunday, and once in 
the week. 

On the North-ſide of Threadneedle-Street ſtood lately the 
church of St. Chriſtopher, mentioned above, founded by the 
noble family of the Nevils in 1368. | 

At the end of 'Threadneedle-Street, and partly in Biſhopſgate- 
Street, is the pariſh-church of St. Martin's-Ourwich. This is 
one of the few churches that eſcaped the Fire of London in 
1666. It is an old Gothic ſtructure of the meaner ſtyle, ſixty- 
ſix feet long, and forty-two broad; the height of the roof i; 
thirty-one feet, and the height of the ſteeple fixty-hve fe. t. 
The body is of brick, ſtrengthened at the corners by a mail, 
ruſtic. The windows, which are large, are of the ſame Gothic 
kind, and the top is ſurrounded wit plain ſquare baitlemerte, 
From the tower riſes a turret tha: is open, arched, and ſup- 
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ported by four piers; and from the dome riſes a fane. The 
church received ſuch conſiderable damage from the fire that 
happened in Biſhopſgate-Street in 1765, that the turret and 
dome were entirely rebuilt. 

St. Bennet-Fink is ſituated on the South-ſide of Thread- 
needle-Strect, a little to the Eaſt of the Royal-Exchange. The 
old church was deſtroyed by the Fire of London, and the pre- 
fent one erected in its ſtead. It is a very clumſy, irregular 
{tructure, with large arched windows that reach to the roof ; 
and it is crowned with a lantern and a dome. 

The Walioon-Church ſtands on the North-ſide of Thread- 
needle- Street, oppoſite to Finch-Lane. It is founded upon the 
ruins of the hoſpital of St. Anthony, built about the year 1231, 
and afterwards converted into a church, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary. They perform divine ſervice in the French tongue, 
after the manner of the church of England. The old building 
being deſtroyed by the Fire of London, the preſent church was 
erected at the ſole expence of the French Proteſtants. It is a 
ſmall, but neat place of worſhip, with a convenient veſtry at 
the South-Eait corner. It is under the direction of a minitter, 
elders, and deacons. | | 

At the South-Eaſt corner of Bartholomew-Lane is the pariſh- 


church of St. Baitholomew-Exchange, fo called from its f:tu- 


ation near the Royal-Exchange. The old church was conſumed 
by the Fire of London, and the preſent one erected on the ſpot 
where it ſtood. It conſiſts of a very irregular body, with a 
tower crowned with arches, ſupported by columns of the Corin- 
thian order. | 

Coleman-Strect-Ward, ſo called from one of its principal 


ſtreets, contains ſeveral remarkable ſtruQtures ; among the num- | 


ber of which we ſhall firſt mention 

Bethlehem, or Bedlam, the celebrated hoſpita! for the recep- 
tion of thoſe unhappy objects whom it hath pleated God to 
deprive of their ſenſes. The building in which this charity 
was firſt eſtablithed was a priory founded in the year 1247, by 
Simon Fitzroy, or Fitzmary, (heriff of London. TI his priory 


ſtood in the place now called Old- Bedlam, but being ditlol\ ed 


by Henry VIII. and the houſe given to the city, it was converted 
into an hoſpital for the cure of lunatics. Ihe eld building 


becoming ruinous, and not ſufficiently large to receive the 


number of patients whoſe friends ſolicited for their admiſſion, 
the lord-mayor, aldermen, and common-council, granted the 
governors the ground on which the preſent hoſpital ſtands. 
The foundation was laid in the month of April 1675, and 
notwithitanding the prodigious extent of the building, was 
finiſhed in fiiteen months: but the wings on each ſide were not 
erected till ſome years aſter. | EY 
This magnificent ſtructure is 540 feet in length, and forty 
feet in breadth. . The middle and ends, which project a little, 
are adorned with pilaſters, entablatures, foliages, &c. and, riſing 


; W 1 
above the reſt of the building, have each a flat roof, with a 


fine baluſtrade of ſtone, in the centre of which is a handſome 
turret. That in the middle is adorned with a clock and three 
dials, on the top of which is a gilt ball and fane. The whole 
is built of brick and ſtone, and encloſed by a lofty wall, formed 
of the ſame materials, 680 feet long. In the centre of this 
wall, which goes in with a grand ſemicircular ſweep, is a large 


pair of fine iron gates, ſupported by ſtone piers, on the top of 


which are two images, or ſtatues, in a reclining polture ; one 
repreſenting Raving, and the other Melancholy, Madnels. 
Theſe figures are finely expreſſed, and were executed by that 
ingenious ſtatuary Mr. Cibber, father of the late poet-laureat. 
The wall enclolcs a range of gardens neatly adorned with walks 
of broad ſtone, graſs-plats, and trees. 
which is ſeparated from the other by the entrance of the hoſ- 
pital, tholc of the lunatics who are well enough to go about 
are allowed to walk, and enjoy the. benefit of the treſh air. 


The inſide of the building chiefly conſiſts of two galleries, one 


over the other, which are 193 yards long, thirteen feet high, 
and ſixteen feet broad, excluſive of the cells. Theſe galleries 
are divided in the middle by two iron gates, in order to ſeparate 
the men from the women; the latter being confined to the 
Weſtern part, and the former to the Eaſtern part of the hoſpital. 
At the entrance between theſe two gates, on the right-hand, is 
an handſome apartment for the ſteward, who is the manager, 
under the direction of the committee. On the left is a ſpacious 
room, in which the committee fit to receive and diſcharge 
patients. Below ſtairs is a good kitchen, and all neceſſary 
offices for keeping and dreiling proviſions, wathing, &c. and at 
the South-Eait corner is a bath for the uſe of the patients. 
T here are about 200 cells, or rooms, for patients, which arc 
furniined with beds when they are capable of uſing them, or 
with clean ftraw every day when they are miſchievous. This 
hoſpital was formerly open for the admiſſion of the public, to 
the great prejudice of the unhappy patients; but by a wile 
regulation lately made, no perſon 1s admitted without a ticket 
ſigned by one of the governors. 

This noble building occupies the whole South-fide of the 
place called Moorfields. The greater part of theſe fields is at 
preſent waſte- ground; but the other, which tronts the hoſpital, 
is divided into four equal ſquares, with gravel-walks which 
meet in the centre; and from being greatly frequented by the 
eitizers on ſummer-evenings, they have received the appellation 


In the Euſt-divifion, 


of the City-Mall. On the North and Eaſt-fides of theſe ficldz 
are great numbers of brokers, who deal in houſehold-furniture 
both new and old; and on the Weſt-fide is continued, from the 
pavement, an handfome range of large houſes, named More. 
Place, from Mr. Moore, a capital manufacturer, particularly 
of carpets, who lives in one of them. ; 

Bethlehem-Hoſpital is now undergoing a thorough repair, and 
when beautihed, will appear as in its firſt ſtate of attractive 
dignity. | 

A great part of the money expended in the execution of thi; 
building was ra:ſed by public contributions; from which method 
we are ſurniſhed with the following humorous incident: two 
of the agents employed for this purpote called upon an di 
gentleman to ſolicit his beneſaction, and the door of the hon(' 
not being quite ſhut, they overheard him ſcolding his mats. 
ſervant for throwing away a match the had uſed to light 2 
candle, without conſidering the other end world ſerve for a l 
purpole another time. Atter waiting till the diſpute was ended, 
they knocked at the door, and addrefliing themſelves to the 
gentleman, explained the nature of their bulinefs. On thi: 
he went to a clcſet, and bringing them 400 guineas, threw them 
into their bag. The agents, aftomithed at a generoſity fo little 
expected, could not help teſtifying their ſurpriſe, by telling kim 
what they had overheard. “ Gentlemen, {aid he, your ſurpriſe 
is occaitoned by a thing of very little conſequence. I keep 
houſe, and ſave and ſpend money in my own way; the 3 
furniſhes me with the means of doing the other; and both 
cqually oratify my inclinations, With reſpect to benefactions 
and donations, always expect moſt from prudent people, wh) 
keep their own accounts.“ | 

Coleman-Street, which gives name to. this ward, is very 


ſpacious, and inhabited chiefly by tradeſmen or merchants. 


At the North Eaſt corner of this ttreet is the hall belonging t. 
the company of Armourers. It is a plain old brick edifice, 
without containing any thing remarkable, except that flo 
hence iſſues forth, on loxd-mayor's-day, the redoubted knight, 
armed cap-à- piè, commonly called The Man in Armour. "This 


company was incorporated by Heury VI. in the year 1423, and 


is now united to that of the Brazicrs. 


On the North-ſide of Lothbury is the hall belonging to the 
company of Founders. It is a plain, but convenient building, 
and not only ſerves the purpoſes of the company it belong to, 
but is allo uſed as a place of worthip by a Preſbyterian-con- 
gregation. This is one of the livery-companies, and was 
incorporated by James I. in the year 1614. 

This ward contains three parith-churches ; namely, St. Olare, 
Old Jewry ; St. Stephen, Coleman-Street ; and St. Margaret, 


Lothburv. 


The Old-Jewry received its name from a large ſynagogue of 
the Jews, which ſtood in it before the reign of Henry III. 
But the Popiſhi prieſts ſtirred up the rabble againſt thoſe unfor- 
tunate people, on Good-Friday 1262, under pretence that they 
had crucified a child in deriſion of our Saviour; and this baſe 
inſinuation ſo enraged the ignorant rabble, that they roſe in a 
body, murdered all the Jews whom they laid hold of, and burnt 
down their ſynagogue. Here is a large Preſbyterian mecting- 
houſe, belonging to a congregation of Diſſenters of that deno- 
mination, one of the late paitors of which was the Rev. Dr. 
Chandler, well known for his learning and amiable. character. 
An evening-lecture formerly was ſupported in this place, which 
was generally filled with a crouded audience, who were charmed 
every Sunday with the nervous, manly oratory of the famous 
and moit benevolent Dr. Forſter, a baptiſt-miniſter. 

St. Olave's-Church is a handſome editice built ſince the Fire 
of London. The door is of the Doric order, covered with an 
arched pediment; and the inſide is wainſcotted. The tower is 
plain, but the top is adorned with pinnacles, on each of which 
is a ball. The pulpit is curiouſly carved, and the altar-picce 
fincly ornamented. Jn this church are three curious paintings, 
VIZ. 1. Queen Elizabeth lying on a fine couch with her regal!a, 
under an arched canopy, in which are placed her arms. 2. 
The picture of king Charles I. 3. The figure of Time, with 
wings diſplayed, a ſcythe in his right-hand, and an hour-glats 
in his left: at his foot is a Cupid dormant, and under him 2 
{ſkeleton eight feet long. | 

The church of St. Stephen is ſituated on the North-ſide of 
Coleman-Street, and was rebuilt after the Fire of London. It 
is a plain, neat, ſolid building, with an exceeding broad root, 
and a large range of windows. The tower is ſquare, crowned 
with a lantern, which has four faces, and encloſes a bell. 1 he 
inſide is wainicoted, the pulpit finely carved, and the altar-piece 
exceeding handſome. 

St. Margaret's-Church is ſituated on the North-ſide of the 
ſtreet called Lothbury. he old building, which was deſtroyed 
by the Fire of London, ſtood near the rivulet called Walbrook ; 
and the preſent edifice is erected where the old one ſtood. It 
is a very handſome ſtructure, with a range of lofty windows» 
and the top of the walls is encloſed with a baluſtrade. 1 he 
tower is plain, and on the top is a ſmall ſpire. At the entrance 
is a pediment ſupported by Corinthian pillars, and the flocr !“ 
very neatly paved. The inſide is wainſcotted, the front curl: 


- 


oully carved, and the pulpit and altar-picce are both exceedins 
handſome. | | 


3 | Baſſiſhaw- 
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Baſſiſhaw- Ward adjoins to that of Coleman-Street, and, 
though ſmall, contains ſeveral public ſtructures. It received 
its name from the ancient family of Baſings, who had a mag- 
nificent houſe in it. Baſinghall-Strcet, which is the chief part of 
this ward, runs from London-Wall to Cateaton-Street ; and 
although it is in ſome places irregular, yet it is well inhabited 
by merchants and tradeſmen, The firſt building that attracts 
our notice is 

Blackwell-Hall, formerly called Bakewell-Hall, from one 
Bakewell, who poſſeſſed it in the reign of Edward III. but 
the building coming afterwards to the crown, Richard II. ſold 
it to the citizens of London, and ever ſince it has been uſed as 
a wholeſale-market for all forts of woollen cloths brought from 
the country. This hall ſuffered in the general ruin of the city 
of London by the fire in 1666, but was again rebuilt in 1672. 
It is a ſquare building with a court in the middle, ſurrounded 
with warehouſes, and has two ſpacious entrances, or gates, for 
carriages, one from Baſinghall-Street, and the other from Guild- 
hall-Yard, where there is the principal front and a door-caſe, 
adorned with two columns of the Doric order, with their 
entablature, and a pediment, in which are the king's arms, and 
2 little lower the city arms, enriched with Cupids, &c. The 
reſpective warchoules are diſtinguiſhed by the names of thoſe 
countries from whence the cloth is brought; ſuch as Somerf-*- 
ſhire, Glouceiter!hire, &. This is ſaid to be the preateit 
market for cloth in the world; for although each picce of cloth 
pays only one penny at pitching, and a halſpenny a week while 
it remains, yet the annual revenue is very conſiderable, and 
generouſly given towards the ſupport of Chrift's-Hofpital. 

In Baſinghall-Strect is the hall belonging to the company of 
Girdlers. It was erccted in the year 1682, and is a very hand- 
ſome edifice. The iniide is wainſcotted, and adorned with a 


ſcreen; and there are convenient apartments for tranſacting the 


buſineſs of the company. This company was firſt incorporated 
by Henry VI. and its privileges were fircher enlarged by a 
charter of queen Elizabeth. 

belonging to the company of Coopers, 
ſtructure, built of brick, and the hall is wainſcotted, and paved 


with marble. This company was incorporated by Henry VII. 


and is one of thoſe who have a livery. 
_ Weavers-Hall, which is likewiſe ſituated in the fame ſtreet, 
is a neat ſtructure, with every neceſſary convenience for tranſ- 
acting the affairs of the company. This is generally allowed 
to be the moſt ancient company in London, as appears from 
hiſtory; for we read of it io early as the reign of Henry I. but 
in the reign of king John their charter was taken away, and 
they remained dis{ranchiicd till the reign of Henry VI. when 
they received their preſent charter. This is the torty-ſeventh 
Lbvery-company in the city-liſt. | 

In an alley, on the Eaſt-ſide of Bafinghal]-Street, is the hall 
belonging to the company of Maſons. It is a very neat ſtone 
building, but does not contain any thing that merits particular 
deſcription. 


the year 1677. 
This ward contains only one church, namely St. Michael- 


Daſſiſhaw, ſituated about the centre of the ſtrect, on the Weſt⸗ 


de. The old church, which was very beautiful, was entirely 
deltroyed by the Fire of London, and the preſent ſtructure was 
completed in 1679. The walls of this building are ſtrengthened 
vith ruſtic work at the corners, and the body is well enlightened 
by a ſingle ſeries of large windows. At the Eaſt-end, where 
the top is terminated by an arch, the light is given by three 
windows, one of them upright, and the other two circular. 
The ſteeple confifts of a tower covered with a turret, from 
whence ariſes a kind ot ſpire. | 
Cripplegate-Ward is ſo called from the ancient gate of that 
name, which formerly ſtood near its church. This ward is 
partly within the city, and partly in its liberties; ſo that it is 
divided into two wards, diſtinguiſhed by the names of Cripple- 
gate-Within and Cripplegate-Without, both of which are under 
one alderman. _ 5 
| I his ward contains ſcveral public edifices; the firſt which 
we thall mention is Sion-College, ſituated ncar London-Wall. 
it was tounded by Dr. Ihomas White, vicar of St. Dunſtan's 
in the Welt, for the uſe of the ſeveral clergy belonging to the 
different churches in London, who mcct here on ſtatéd davs to 
regulate their affairs. They have an excellent library well 
furniſhed with books ; and under it are alms-houſes for ten poor 
men and as many women. This college ſuffered greatly by 
the Fire of London, but it was afterwards rebuilt with brick in 
a Very plain manner; and in 1770 the front was repaired and 
Deautihed, 
A little to the Eaſt of Sion. College, and on the ſide of London- 
all, is a very neat meeting for Independents ; and another for 
Kees e eee On the Welt of the college is the hall 
Arne 8 92 ot Curriers, a very plain, but neat 
dene e, onvenient apartments: This company was 
corporated by James I. in the year 1605, and is the twenty- 
nth on the city. liſt. ; 
10 228 eee Is Monkwell-Street, in which 
Na. 15 ors o Inigo Jones) belonging to ihe company 


In the fame itreet is the hall 
It is a very ſtately 


| This company was firſt incorporated in the reign | 
ot Henry IV. but their privileges were greatly enlarged by 
Charles II. who conſtituted them a ſociety by letters-patent in 


O_o 


| 


| uſed” as a whalebone-warehouſe. | L tis company was firit 
ge-. by Henry III. in the year 1233, and is the 
* 1 1 . * * 4 . 1 * 
ceighty- eighth on ths cyt. 
. | . 
| 3 


of Barbers. It is a ſpacious antique building, with a large hall, 
library, and other offices; and the grand entrance is enriched 
with the company's arms, large fruit, and other decorations. 
In the hall is a fine painting of Henry VIII. and in the apart- 
ment where the court of afliſtants meet, is another of Charles II. 
This company was originally incorporated with that of the 
Surgeons, and in the hall were preſeryed ſeveral ſkeletons and 
anatomical inſtruments. But theſe two companies were lepa- 
rated by an act of parliament in the reign of his late majefty. 
The Barbers are a livery-company ; but they are prohibited 
from practiſing any other part of ſurgery than that ot Crawing 
teeth ; and the Surgeons have erected a hall and theatre in the 
()ld-Bailey. 

At the North-Eaſt corner of Monkwell-Street is Lamb's- 


Conduit-Chapel, belonging to the company of Clothworkers. 


This chapel was founded ſo carly as the time of king Edward J. 
when it was dedicated to St. James, and diſtingufthed by the 
name of the Hermitage on the Wall, from its being ſituated 
ſo near to London-Wall. "The Hermitage belonged to the 
abbot and convent of Gerondon in Leiceſterſhire, who kept two 
Ciltertian monks of their own order in this place. At the 
general diſſolution of religious houſes it was given by Henry VII I. 
to William Lamb, a rich clothworker of London, who be- 


queathed it, with his houte and appurtenances, to the value of 


zol. per annum, to the Clothworkers-company, for piying a 
miniſter to read divine ſervice in the chapel on Sundays, WV ed- 
neſdays, and Fridays, and to rchieve a certain number of poor 
people at different times throughout the year. 

In Monkwell-Street ate ſeveral alms-houſes founded by fir 
Ambroſe Nicholas, lord-mayor of London in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth; and in Hart-Street, adjoining to it, are alms- 
houſes for tix aged men and their wives, who have each two 
rooms, and 41. a year paid by the chamberlain of London. 

In Addle-Street, on the Eaſt-ſide of Wood-Street, is Brewers- 
Hall, a very handtome edifice, with large gates, and a ſquare 
court ſupported by large ſtone pillars. This company was firſt 
incorporated by Henry VI. in the year 1438; and their charter 
was confirmed by Edward IV. It is a Iivery-company, and 
the fourteenth on the city-lilt, 


In the ſame ſtreet, at a ſmall diſtance from the before- 


mentioned, is Plaſterers-Hall, a very neat and convenient buiid- 


ing. The Plaſterers were firſt incorporated by Henry VIII. 
but their charter was afterwards enlarged. It is a livery-com- 
pany, and the forty-fixth on the city-liſt. 1 

In Maiden-Lane, near Wood-Street, is Wax-Chandlers-Ha!}, 
a very neat, convenient building, with a good front and a hand- 
ſome gate. This company was incorporated by Richard III. 
in che year 1483; and is the twenticth livery-company on the 
city-liſt. 9 | =; 

In the ſame lane is Haberdaſhers-Hall, a neat brick building, 
and the room called the hall is very ſpacious and lofty. It is 
paved with marble and Purbeck-ſtone ; and at the Welt-end, 
where are two arched apertures, is a ſkreen, beautifully orna- 
mented with pilaſters of the Corinthian order. This company 
was incorporated by Henry VI. in the year 1467, and is the 
eighth of the twelve original companies. They have much in 
their gift, and pay conſiderabie ſums annually to their poor. 
Here 1s an Independent-congregation, their paſtor Dr. Gibbons. 


Redcroſs-Street, in this ward, is very handſome, broad, and 


open; and contains, beſides two Anabaptiſt- meetings, and two 
charity-ſchools, a noble library, erected according to the will 
of Dr. Daniel Williams, an eminent Diſſenting-miniſter. It 
is for the uſe of the Diſſenting miniſters of the Preſbyterian 
denomination, and is well furniſhed with ufeful and valuable 
books. The librarian, at preſent, is the worthy Dr Williams, 
a Diſſenting-miniſter, who attends the library when open on the 
public days, which we think are twice a week, and his ſalary 
401. a year, with commodious apartments for himſelf. 

On the South-ſide of Beech-Lane is Glovers-Hall, a very 
plain building. It has been for ſome time deferted by the 
company, and is now uſed as a meeting-houſe for a Diſſeuting- 
congregation. This company was incorporated by Charles 1. 
and is the ſixty-ſecond on the city-liſt. 

Jewin Street, in this ward, is ſo called from its having been 
formerly the place adapted for the interment of the Jews. On 
the South-ſide of this ſtreet is Well-Street (tormerly called 
Crowders-Well-Alley) in which is a well at the bottom of a 
large flight of ſtone ſteps, made at the expence of fir Richard 
Whittington, from whence riſes a ſpring of excellent water, 
eſteemed ſalutary in many diſorders incident to the human buy, 
This ceaſed to flow in 1783, When the main ſhores in Alderſ- 
gate-Street were laid ofen: upon which the well was walled 


in, and a pump placed near it, which now ſtands for the ule of 


the public, 

In Wood-Street is the priſon ſor debtors called Wood. Street- 
Compter; but it is likewiſe uſed as a place of confinement 
for all forts of felons, before they are removed to Newgate 
for trial. | 

In the ſame ſtreet is the hall belonging to the company 


of Parith-Clerks, which for ſome time has been principaliy 
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Tut NEW and COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


This ward contains five pariſh-churches ; namely, St. Alban's, || 
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Wood. Street; St. Michael, ditto; St. Giles's, Cripplegate ; 
St. Mary, Aldermanbury ; and St. Alphage, London-Wall. 


St. Alban's-Church is ſuppoſed to have been founded by | 


king Arthelſtan, about the year 930; and was fo ſubſtantially 
built, that from its firſt eſtabliſhment, with proper repairs, it 
continued till the year 1634, when it was taken down, and a 
new one built on the ſame ſpot. This laſt was deſtroyed by 
the Fire of London, after which the preſent ſtructure was 
creQed on the ſame plan with the former. It is built entirely 
in the Gothic ſtyle : the body of it is plain, the windows large, 
and the wall crowned with a ſquare battlement. The tower, 
which is ninety-two feet high, is divided into four ſtages, and 
ſupported by a kind of Gothic pilaſters, each crowned with its 
proper cornice. In the lower ſtage one window occupies the 
middle of the ſpace in front and fide, which is truly antique, 
the bars forming a double ſeries of Gothic arches : the laſters 
are carried up ſtraight at the ſides, and the reſt of the 3 is 
plain. The ſecond ſtage is enlightened by windows of the 


port-hole kind; and the two other ſtages have long windows, | 


the upper ones of which are truly Gothic. The ſummit of 
the tower is edged with battlement-work, plain and cloſe, and 
its verge is crowned with handſome pinnacles. | 
St. Michael's-Church is ſituated at a ſmall diſtance from 
St. Alban's, on the other ſide of the ſtreet. The old building 
was deſtroyed by the Fire of London, and the preſent ſtructure 


erected in its ſtead. The moſt diſtinguiſhed part of this edifice | 
is at the Eaſt-end, which is ornamented with four Ionic 
columns raiſed upon a continued pedeſtal, with arches between, | 
pediment, in the centre of which | 


and ſupporting a handſome 
is a circular window. The reſt of the body is plain, and the 
windows are ſo elevated, that the doors open under them. 
The tower conſiſts of three plain ſtages, with large windows, 
from the uppermoſt of which riſes a ſmall ſquare courſe, the 
foundation of the baſe of the turret. 
from the breadth of the tower — to the diameter of the 
turret, which is plain, but han 

ball that ſupports the fane. 


St. Giles's-Church is ſituated near London-Wall, a part of 


which is to be ſeen in the church-yard. "This ancient edifice 
is one of the few that eſcaped the fire in 1666. The body is 
well enlightened by two rows of windows of the Gothic order ; 
and the Gon between have buttreſſes for the ſupport of the 
wall. 


2 ſmall turret. The principal turret, in the centre, is light 
and open: it is ſtrengthened by a kind of buttreſs, and crowned 
with a dome, from whence riſes the fane. Over the South- 
Eaſt door of the church is a beautiful figure of Time, with a 
ſcythe in one hand, and an hour-glaſs in the other. The inſide 
is exceeding handſome, and contains ſeveral curious monuments, 
particularly to the memory of thoſe who have been great bene- 


factors to the poor of the pariſh. Among theſe the moſt re- 


markable is one ſituated near the centre of the North aiſle, on 
which are the following inſcription and epitaph : 


« Within this aifle lieth buried the body of Charles Langley, 


ſome time of this pariſh, ale-brewer, who died the 8th day 


of June, A. D. 1601, and did give bountifully to the poor of 


this pariſh. 


If Langlcy's life you liſt to know, 
Read on, and take a view; 

Of faith and hope I will not ſpeak, 
His works ſhall ſhew them true. 


Who, whilſt he liv'd, with counſel grave, 
The better fort did guide ; | 

A ſtay to weak, a ſtaff to poor, 
Without backbite, or pride. 


Ard when he died, he pave his mite, 
All that did him befall, 
For ever once a year to clothe 


St. Giles his poor withal. 


All-Saints he pointed for the day, 
Gowns, twenty, ready-made, 

With twenty ſhirts, and twenty ſinocks, 
As they may belt be had. 


A ſermon eke he hath ordain'd, 
That God may have his praiſe, 

And others might be won thereby 
To follow 3 ways. 


On vicar and churchwardens then, 
His truſt he hath repos'd, 

As they will anſwer him one day, 
When all ſhall be diſclus'd. 


The baſe is cut away 


ſome; and from its top riſes a 


1he tower is well-proportioned, and the corners of it 
are ſupported by a kind of buttreſs-work, at each of which is 


Lives never more to die, 
In heav'nly blifs, in worldly fame, 
And ſo I truſt ſhall I. 


St. Mary, Aldermanbury, is fo called on account of its fin. 
ation near where the old Guildhall of the city formerly Rog, 
It is a plain ſtone edifice, but very handſome, with a ſtone 
tower, and an arched turret. 

St. Alphage-Church is ſituated to the North of Aldermanby 
near London-Wall. It was one of thoſe that eſcaped the Fire 
of London, and was a plain Gothic edifice ; but it has late] 


undergone ſuch a general reparation, that it appears like a ney 
building. 


SECTION VIII. 


A Deſcriptimm of Cheap, Walbrook, Cordwainers, Bread-Stree, 
Dawgate, and Vintry Wards. | | 


HEAP-WARD is ſo called from the Saxon word Chepe, 
or market, becauſe, in former times, it was noted for the 
reſort of all kinds of dealers. This ward contains ſeveral public 
ſtructures, among which, the moſt remarkable is | 
Guildhall, where the buſineſs of the city of London is tranſ- 
ated, and all the courts of juſtice held, except that of the 
Old-Bailey. "The original building was erected in 1411, before 
which time the es was tranſacted in an old houſe 
near Aldermanbury-Church; but the ground here being their 
own, they built a hall that remained till 1666, when it was 
totally deitroyed by the fire. The preſent edifice, like the old 
one, is built in the Gothic taſte, and being ſituated in the centre 
of the city, is very convenient for all thoſe who have buſineſs 
to tranſact in it. The hall is 153 feet long, fifty feet broad, and 
hfty-fve feet high, being capable of holding about 7000 per- 
ſons. Beſides the arms of twenty-four of the city-companies, 
the royal arms, thoſe of Edward the Confeſſor, and the ci 


arms, there are fine pictures of king William, queen Mary, 


queen Anne, king George I. and II. queen Caroline, and their 
preſent majeſties. There are alſo paintings of eighteen of the 
national judges, in their ſcarlet robes, put up at the expence 
of the city, in 22 for their ſervices in ſettling the dif. 
putes amongſt the owners of lands, after the dreadful fire in 
1666. This generoſity of the judges prevented an endleſs 


number of law-ſuits; and to their honour be it mentioned, 


they took the whole trouble upon themſelves without fee or 
reward. There is alſo a fine painting of that great ornament 
of the law, the preſent lord Camden, dreſſed in his robes as 
chief-juſtice of the Common-Pleas. The hall has been lately 
cleaned and beautified, and an additional ſpacious room has 
been added for the uſe of the common- council. | | 

At the Eaſt-end of the hall is the court of Huſtings, where 
the general elections are always held, and occaſionally the court 


| of Exchequer, with the court of Conſcience for the recovery of 


ſmall debts. Near the firſt is a monumental ſtatue, with emble- 


matical figures, erected by the city to the memory of the carl 
of Chatham. L 


About the middle of the hall, on the North-ſide, is a flight 


| of ſteps, over which is placed a fine clock, ſupported on each 


ſide with the figures of two enormous giants, one of them 
holding a halbert in his hand, and the other a ſtaff, from which 
hangs a chain and a ball. 1 

A late author imagines theſe two frightful figures to repreſent 
an ancient Briton, and a Saxon. The ſtaff with the ball is 
certainly a reſemblance of the warlike inſtruments uſed by the 
ancient Britons ; but the Saxons fought with ſtrong ſhort 
ſwords, not halberts. We are fully perſuaded, that when theſe 
two figures were firſt ſet up, the people in general were ſo 


| ignorant of hiſtory, that they knew little of any thing, but by 


tradition; and as their minds were full of romantic ſtories, 
concerning dragons, giants, and knight-errantry, there is little 
doubt but the figures were firſt ſet up in memory of two 
of the giants mentioned by the lying monk Jeffery of Mon- 
mouth. | 

The Chamberlain's-Office is on the right-hand, at the top of 
theſe ſtairs, and underneath are two priſons, called Little-Eaſe, 
where apprentices are ſometimes confined for diſobedience to 
their maſters. 


The Lord-Mayor's-Court is in front after paſſing the 


| Chamberlain's-Office, and in it the ſeſſions for the city are held, 


with the court of King's-Bench, where pleas relating to diſputes 
among the citizens are decided; and in it is a fine painting of 


baron "Thompſon. 


In the paſlage to the council-chamber is the court of Com- 
mon-Pleas ; and in a room at the further end of the paſſage, one 
of the aldermen uſed to attend every day, except Saturdays, 
to hear complaints, and examine priſoners, before Guildhall- 
Chapel was fitted up for that purpoſe. 

At the Weſt-end of the hall, directly in the centre, over the 
Sheriffs-courts, is a beautiful white marble {ſtatue of alderman 


Beckford, who dicd in 1770, during his ſecond maporaliy. Ile 


Is 
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Is repreſented as large as the life, dreſſed in his robes, and 
ſtanding in the attitude he appeared when he mace a reply to 
the king on his majeſty's anſwer to the City remonttrance, 
May 23, 1770. On each ſide of him is a figure fitting in a 
lunguiſhing poſlure: that on the right-hatd repreients the City 
of London; and that on the left, Commerce. The head of 
Commerce is adorned with a crown ; her right arm, which 
holds a cornucopia almoſt empty, reſts on a mariner's compals, 
and her left arm ſupports an anchor. The City of London is 
diſtinguiſhed by reſting her right arm, which ſupports her head, 
on an eſcutehcon, containing the city-arms; in her left-hand 
is the ſword inverted ; on her head is the Cap of Maintenance; 
and by her lies the city-mace. Beneath the ſtatue is a large 
tablet of black poliſhed marble, on which are engraved the 
identical words ſpoken by Mr. Alderman Beck ford to the king; 
and which were the occaſion of this ſtatue being erected. The 
likeneſs of Mr. Beckford in this figure is fo ſtrong, and the 
attitude in which he ſtands ſo natural on ſuch an occaſion, that 
little more than ſound is wanting to realize the repreſentation. 
The chapel belonging to Guildhall, which joins to it, was 
founded in the year 1299, and called Londow-Callegs: It had 
a chantry for four chaplains, and lands and tenements were left 
for their ſupport. It was rebuilt in the reign of Henry VI. 


and received new endowments ; but at the 1 = 05. 


t of Edward VI. 


ious houſes it fell to the crown, and was boug 
by the mayor and commonalty of London, who appointed ſer- 
vice to be performed there weekly, and on particular occaſions. 
The old edifice was greatly injured, though not totally deſtroyed, 


by the Fire of London; but the damage it received was repaired | 


ſoon after. The form of the building 1s truly Gothic. In 
ſeveral niches in the front are ſet the figures in ſtone of king 
Edward VI. queen Elizabeth with a Cronin under her; and 
kin Ge. treading on a globe. It is now converted into 
2 * for the examination of priſoners before the ſitting 
alderman, for the granting of paſſes to paupers, and tranſacting 
of other city buſineſs. 

Cheaplide is a very ſpacious and handſome ſtreet, and the 
molt conſiderable for trade of any in London. On the North- 
ſide of this ſtreet is Mercers-Hall and Chapel, which were 
_ purchaſed by that company of Henry VIII. after the diſſolution 

of religious houſes, it being at that time an hoſpital dedicated 
to St. Thomas of Acon. The old building was entirely de- 
ſtroyed by the Fire of London, and the ws one erected in 
its ſtead. The front next the ſtreet is exceeding handſome; 
the door- caſe is enriched with the figures of two C 
ling the company's arms, with feſtoons, &c. 
a balcony, adorned with two pilaſters of the Ionic order, and 
a pediment; with the figures of Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
and other entablatures. The inner-court is adorned with 
piazzas formed of columns of the Doric order. The hall-room 
and preat parlour are wainſcotted with oak, and ornamented 
with Ionic pilaſters; and the ceiling is beautifully decorated 
with fret-work. The chapel is neatly wainſcotted, and paved 
with black and white marble. This is the firſt of the twelve 
original companies in London, and was incorporated by 
Richard II. in the year 1393. It is exceeding rich, and they 
pay conſiderable ſums annually for charitable purpoſes. 

On the North-ſide of the Poultry is Grocers-Alley, where is 
the hall belonging to the company of Grocers. It is a large 
and convenient building, and was formerly (as we have before 
obſerved) uſed as the Bank of England, before the preſent 
ſtructure was erected. This company was firſt incorporated 
of Edward III. but their privileges were greatly enlarged by 

harles I. It is the ſecond of the twelve original companies in 
London. 3 
In the ſtreet named the Poultry is the priſon called the 
Poultry-Compter, where in 
debt: but for ſome years paſt felons have likewiſe been ſent 
= - before they are removed to take their trials at the Old- 

alley. . 

In this ward is a market called Honey-Lane, from the name 
of a place which was deſtroyed by the Fire of London. It 
is ſituated nearly in the centre of the city, and is famous for the 
good quality and delicacy of the proviſions brought to it. 

This ward contains two pariſh-churches, namely, St. Law- 
rence, Jewry, and St. Mildred, Poultry. 

The church of St. Lawrence is ſituated on the North-ſide 
of Catcaton-Street, and received the additional epithet, Jewry, 
from its being the ſpot where the Jews once reſided. The old 
building was deſtroyed by the Fire of London, and the preſent 
ſtructure afterwards erected at the expence of the pariſh. It is 
a very handſome edifice, and well enlightened by two ſeries of 
windows, the lower ones large and uniform, and the upper 
ſmall. At the Eaſt-end is a pediment, with niches, ſupported 
by Corinthian columns. The tower, which is lotty, is termi- 
nated by a baluſtrade, with plain pinnacles, and within this 
uy ang riſes a kind of lantern, which ſupports the baſe of 

ie ſpire, 

St. Mildred's-Church in the Poultry is a plain, ſubſtantial, 

one building, enlightened by large windows, and ſtrength- 

ened with rultic at the corners. The tower is crowned 
with a plain courſe, without pinnacles, turret, or any other 
ornament. 


1 


— — 


upids mant- 
Over the door is 


eneral perſons are confined for 


I} 42,0381. 188. 8d. * 
| The churches in this ward are only two in number, namely, 


| 


] 


| company on public occaſions. 

is a window of extraordinary height, placed between coupled 
| Corinthian pilaſters, and extending along the top of the attic 
ſtory. The apartments and offices within are exceeding noble, 


Walbrook-Ward is fo called from its principal! ſtreet of that 
name, which it received from a brook our rivulet that entered 
the city through the wall between Biſhopſgate and Moorgate, 
and after many turnings and windings ran down this ſtreet, and 
emptied itſelf into the Thames near Donne. The brit public 
edifice that attracts our attention in this ward is the 

Manſion-Houſe, built by the city, for the reception of their 
chief magiſtrate, during his mayoralty. This is a large and 
magnificent edifice, built on the ſpot where was formerly a 
market for fleſh and greens, called Stocks-Market. The firit 
{tone of this building was laid in 1739, and it was completed 
in 1753. It is ſubſtantially built of Portland-ſtone, with a 
portico of ſix lofty fluted columns of the Corinthian order in 
the front, the ſame order being continued in pilaſters both under 
the pediment and on each ſide. The baſement-ſtory is built in 
ruſtic work, and is very maſly : in the centre of it is the door 


| leading to the kitchin, cellars, and other offices; and on each 


ſide of it riſes a flight of ſteps, of very conſiderable extent, up 
to the portico, in the middle of which is a door leading to the 
apartments and offices. The ſtone baluſtrade of the ſtairs is 
continued along the front of the portico, and the columns ſup- 
port a large angular pediment, adorned with a group of figures 
in baſſo relievo. The principal figure repreſents the Genius of 
the city in the dreſs of the goddeſs Cybele, clothed with the 
imperial robe, alluding to her being the capital of the kingdom, 
with a crown of turrets on her head. Her left foot is placed 
on the figure of Envy, who lies on her back, and ſeems en- 
deavouring to riſe. Her left arm reſts upon a large ſhield, 
which has the city-arms, and in her right-hand ihe holds a 
wand. This being the principal figure, is done in alto relievo. 
She ſeems ready to ſtep forward: her head and right arm project 
from the back- ground, and her wand extends ioine ſpace be- 
yond the cornice of the pediment. Near her, on her right-ſide, 
ſtands a Cupid, holding the Cap of Liberty over her ſhoulder at 
the end of a ſhort ſtaff, in the manner of a mace; and a little 
further is a river god (repreſenting the Thames) in a reclining 
poſture, pouring out a ſtream of water from a large vale; and 


near him is an anchor faſtened to a cable, with ſhells lying on 


the ſhore. On the leſt-hand of London is the figure of Plenty, 


| kneeling and holding out her hand in a ſupplicating poſture, as 


if beſeeching her to accept of the fruit ſhe is pouring out from 
her cornucopia; and behind her are two naked boys with bales 
of goods, as emblems of Commerce. Beneath the portico are 
two ſeries of windows, which extend along the whole front ; 
and above theſe is an attic ſtory with ſquare windows crowned 
with a baluſtrade. The building is much deeper than it is 


wide, and at the ſurtheſt end is a lofty, ſpacious, and elegant 


room, called the Egyptian-Hall, uſed for the entertainment of 
Near the ends, on each ſide, 


and elegantly furniſhed ; and on the Weſt- ſide of the building 
is a commodious door for the admittance of private company. 
The greateſt inconvenience that attends this edifice ariſes from 
its being ſo crouded with houſes, _— on the ſides, that 


cient area to enlighten the building. But notwithſtanding this 


calculated for the diſcharge of that buſineſs, and the dignity of 
that magiſtrate for whom it was erected. The whole expence 


paid for purchaſing houſes to be pulled down) amounted. to 


St. Swithin's, and St. Stephen's, Walbrook. 


Egbert, who died in the year 806. The original ſtructure 
was of great antiquity, but it was deſtroyed by the Fire of 
London, and the preſent one erected in its ſtead. 


high. The body is well enlightened, and the windows are 
arched and well-proportioned. 

At the Welſt-corner of St. Swithin's-Church is Salters-Hall, 
a plain neat brick building, wich convenient offices for tranſacting 
the buſineſs of the company. The company of Salters is of 
great antiquity ;. but it was not incorporated till the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, in the year 1558. It is the ninth of the 
twelve original companies. Adjoining to Salters-Hall is a large 
and commodious Diflenting meeting-houſe, where is a lecture 
every Tueſday. 

Under the South-wall of St. Swithin's-Church is a remark- 
able piece of antiquity called London-Stone, and ſuppoſed by 
moſt antiquarians to have been ſet up as a mark of the centre 
of the city when the Romans were 1n this iſland, and the place 
from whence they mcaſured their roads. It is mentioned as a 
piece of antiquity in the reign of Athelſtan, king of the Welt- 
Saxons; and in 1450, when Jack Cade, the rebel, took Lon- 
don, he marched directly to this itone, attended by the lord- 
mayor, and ſtriking it with his ſword, ſaid, «* Now is Mortimer 
lord of this city.” The ſtone formerly ſtood near to the channel 
where it now 1s, and was ſtrongly ſecured wh bars of iron. 


I: 


the rooms are dark; and even in the front there is not a ſufh- 


imperfection, it is certainly a very noble ſtructure, and well 

of building the Manſion-Houſe (including the ſum of 3,9o0l, 
The firſt of theſe received its name from being dedicated to 

St. Swithin, biſhop of Wincheſter, and chancellor to king 


It is a plain, 
| ſolid, and ſtrong building of ſtone, and the ſteeple is 150 feet 
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blown down, as was likewiſe the ſteeple in 1271, when ſome 


an elegant baluſtrade, with attic pillars over the Ionic columns. 
"Theſe ſuſtain elegant ſcrolls, on which are placed urns with 


> 
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a. 


Tur NEW ax» COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


It is at preſent placed within a box of ſtone, one fide of 
which is open, fo that it may be plainly ſeen by thoſe who pafs 
by it. 

St. Stephen's, Walbrook, is ſituated behind the Manſion- 
Houle, and is greatly admired by the curious for the beauty of 
its architecture. The old church was deſtroyed in 1666, after 
which the preſent edifice was erected in its ſtead by tir Chriito- 
pher Wren; and, in the opinion of ſome, it is ſaid to be the 
maſter- piece of that celebiated architect. The ſteeple riſes 
{quare to a conliderable height, and is then ſurrounded with 
a baluſtrade, within which riſes a very light and elegant tower 
in two ſtages, the firſt adorned with Corinthian, and the ſecond 
with Compoſite columns, and covered with a dome, from whence 
riſes the tane. | 

But the principal beauties of this church are within, where 
the dome, which is ſpacious and noble, is finely proportioned 
to the church, and divided into imall compartments elegantly , 
decorated, and crowned with a lantern : the roof, which is allo ' 
divided into compartments, is ſupported by very noble Corin- | 
thian columns raiſed on their pedeſtals. It has three aiſles, 
and a croſs- aiſle, is ſeventy-five feet long, thirty-ſix feet broad, 
thirty-four feet high to the roof, and fifty- eight feet to the lan- 
tern. On the ſides, under the lower roofs, are large circular 
windows, but thoſe which enlighten the upper roof are ſmall 
and arched. 
Stoning of St. Stephen, which was preſented by the Rev. Dr. 
Wilſon, and put up in the month of September 1776. The 
panning and frame together colt 700 guincas. 3 

Cordwainers-Ward received its name from the place origi- 
nally called Cordwainers-Street (now Bow-Lane) which was 
principally inhabited by Shoemakers and other dealers in leather ; 
the term Cordwainers, in moſt of our old ſtatutes, being uſed 
for that of Shoemakers. 

The only public edifices in this ward worthy of notice are 
three pariſh-churches, namely, St. Mary-le-Bow, St. Mary, 
Aldermary, and St. Anthony, or Antholin. 

St. Mary-le-Bow is ſituated near the North-Weſt-corner of 
Bow-Lane in Cheapſide. It received the additional epithet of 
le Bow from its being the firſt church in London built with 
ſtone arches, at that time called Bows. In the hiſtory of the 
ancicnt edifice we find, that by a dreadful hurricane, which 
happened in the year 1091, the roof of the church was entirely | 


people were killed, and many others greatly hurt; after which 
accident it continued for a long time without a ſteeple. In 
1512 it was finiſhed on the old plan, and in 1620 it underwent 
a thorough repair, in which ſtate it continued till 1666, when | 
it was totally deſtroyed by the Fire of London. f 

The preſent noble edifice, Which was built by the great ſir 


Over the altar is a large beautiful painting of the 


Chriſtopher Wren, was finiſhed in the year 1673, and is par- 
ticularly admired for the elegance of its iteeple, which, though 
exceeding high, is yet ſecurèe from falling, by the due proportion 
and firm connection of its ſeveral parts. The tower is ſquare 
from the ground, in which form it rites to a conſiderable height, 
but with more ornament as it advances. The principal deco- 
ration of the lower part is in the door-caſe, which is a lofty 


noble arch, faced with a bold and well-wrought rultic, and 


raiſed on a plain ſolid courſe from the foundation. Within the | 
arch is a portal of the Doric order, with well-proportioned 
columns, ornamented with frize-work and ſculpture ; and over 
this arch is an opening, with a ſmall balcony. The firſt ſtage 
is terminated by an clegant cornice, over which riſes a plain 
courſe, from whence projects a dial. Above this, in each face, 
is a large arched window, with coupled Tonic pilaſters at the 
ſides near the corners. The cornice over the windows ſupports 


flames; and from this part the ſteeple riſes circular. There is 
a plain courſe to the height of halt the ſcrolls, and upon this is 
raiſed a circular range of Corinthian columns, while the body 
of the ſteeple is continued round and plain within. "Theſe ſup- 
port a ſecond baluſtrade, with very large ſcrolls extending from 
it from the body of the ſteeple. Above theſe is placed a ſeries 
of columns of the Compoſite order, and from the entablature 
Tiſes another ſet of ſcrolls ſupporting the ſpire, which reſts upon 
four balls, and is terminated by a globe, from whence riſes a 
fane in the form of a dragon. Within the tower is a ring of 
bells, which, for harmony, are ſaid at leaſt to equal any others 
in the kingdom. 

St. Mary-Aldermary is ſituated about the middle of Bow- 
Lane. It received the epithet Aldermary (or Elder Mary) from 
its being the oldeſt church in this city dedicated to that faint. 
The old building was deſtroyed by the Fire of London, except 
the ſtecple, which was afterwards taken down to make way for 
the preſent edifice. It is a ſpacious Gothic ſtructure, being 
100 feet long and lixty-three feet broad: the height of the roof 
is forty-five feet, and that of the ſteeple 155 feet. "The body 
is enlightened by a ſingle ſeries of large Gothic windows. The 
wall has buttreſſes and battlements well contrived, the former 
of which run up pilaſter-faſhion in two ſtages. The tower, 
which is beautifully ornamented, conſiſts of hve ſtages, to each 
of which, except the loweſt, is a Gothic window. The pin- 
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nacles, which are properly ſo many turrets, riſe from the ground 
at each corner: theſe are divided into ſtages, like the body of 
the tower, and cabled with ſmall pillars bound round them, with 
a kind of arched work, and ſubdiviſions between. 

St. Anthony, orderwiſe called St. Antholin, is fituated at the 
corner of Size-Lane, and was rebuilt after the Fire of London 
the old one having been deſtroyed by that conflagration. It is 
built of ſtone, of the Tuſcan order, and is ſixty-ſix feet in 
length, and forty-four in breadth. The roof is a cupola of an 
eliptic form, enlightened by four port-hole windows, and ſuy. 
ported by columns of the Compolite order. The ſteeple con. 
liſts of a tower, and a very neat octangular ſpire ornamental 
with apertures in three ſtages. The windows at the baſe ot 
the ſpire have regular caſes, and are crowned with pediment; 
ſupporting urns. Thoſe of the middle ſtage have ſhields, with 
more free ornaments, which alfo ſupport their vaſes ; and the 
crown of the ſpire, with the decorations under the fane, arc 
exceeding handſome. | SIN 

Bread-Street-Ward, which is very ſmall, took its name from 
a market held in it for the ſale of bread ; no perſon, in ancicut 
times, being allowed to fell bread either in ſhops or houſe-. 
Among the few public buildings in this ward the firſt we that 
mention is, the hall belonging to the company of Shoemaker, 
or Cordwainers, fituated on the North-ſide of Diſtaff-Lane. It 
is a very good brick building, and in the hall-room are tlie 
pictures of king William and queen Mary. This company 
was firſt incorporated by Henry IV. and by ſeveral ſubſequent 
charters. It has the privilege of a livery, and is the twenty- 
leventh on the city-liſt. On the Weit- ſide of Bread-Street was 
formerly a priſon for the confinement of debtors, called the 
Compter, which in the reign of Philip and Mary was removed 
to W ood-Street. On the North-ſide of Baſing-Lane is an iin. 
called Gerard's-Hall-Inn. This building is ſuppoſed to fland 
on the remains of a manſion-houſæ formerly belonging to uu 
ancient family of Gyſors, ſome of whom ſerved the principal 
offices in the magiſtracy of this city; and in thoſe days it was 
called Gyſor's-Hall. John Gylor, mayor of London, was 
owner of it in the year 1245, and by deſcent it came to another 
of the ſame name in 1386, who made a feoffment of it. From 
this circumſtance we may reaſonably conlider the preſent appel- 
lation of Gerard's-Hall to be no more than a corruption of 
Gyſor's-Hall. Some curious remains of this ancient building 
are ſtill to be ſeen. The other buildings in this ward are two 
pariſh-churches, namely, Allhallows and St. Mildred's, both of 
which are ſituated in Bread-Strect. „„ | 

Allhallows is one of thoſe built after the Fire of London. 
It is a plain neat ſtructure, with a ſquare tower: the inlide is 
wainſcotted, and at the Weſt-end is a neat gallery. The pulpit 
is finely carved, and the altar-piece adorned in the molt curious 
manner. | | 


St. Mildred's-Church received the addition of B ert 


to diſtinguiſh it from another of the ſame name in the Poultry. 


The old ſtructure was deſtroyed by the Fire of London (as a 
ſtone over the entrance into the church-yard declares) and the 
preſent one of brick and ſtone built in its ſtead. It is a plain 
neat building covered with lead, and within is a handſome gal- 
lery, with a curious pulpit, and a fine altar-piece. 

| Dowgate-Ward is ſo called from one of the original city- 
gates of that name, ſituated on the ſpot where was anciently 
the Roman Trajectus, or ferry, of the Watling-Suect. 

This ward contains ſeveral public edinces, which we ſhai 
mention in their proper order. „„ 

On the Welt-tide of Dowgate-Hill is the hall belonging to 
the company of Tallow-Chandlers. It is a itately. building, 
with fine piazzas and pillars of the Tuſcan order. This com- 
pany was incorporated by Edward IV. in the year 1460. It 
is the twenty-fir{t on the city-liſt, and one of thoſe entitled to 
wear a livery. | 
Near this building, on the ſame fide, is the hall belonging 
to the company of Skinners. It is a very good building, and 
contains very ſpacious and convenient apartments. This is the 
ſixth of the original companics, and was incorporated by 
Edward I. in the year, 1327. It is at preſent in a very flourith- 
ing condition, having many lands and other revenues for the 
uſe of the poor. At the North-Ealt angle of a place calle. 
Chequer-Yard is the hall belonging to the company of Plumbers, 
which, though ſmall, is very convenient; but, as it is little 
uſed by the company, they let it out to various uſes, Tlus 
company was incorporated by James I. in the year 1611, and 
is the thirty-firſt on the livery. In Buth-Lane is the Englitn 
Copper-(thce, incorporated by king William in the year 109%, 
and confirmed by queen Anne, under the name of the Governor 
and Company of Copper-Miners in England. 

At the South-Weſt corner of a lane called Cold- Harbour 18 
Watermens-Hall, a very handlome building, with its front 
towards the Thames. This company was incorporated in ths 
reign of Philip and Mary; but they have ſince been put nudat 
very ſtrict regulations. It is the nincty-tirit company on the 
City-litt. 

Joiners-Hall is ſituated in a place formerly called Friars-Lane, 
but now Joiners-Hall- Buildings. Within this hall is a curious 
ſkreen, with a variety of figures all cars ed on wainicot ; aud 
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the great parlour is wainſcotted with cedar. This company was 
incorporated by queen Elizabeth in the year 1565, and is the 
forty- firſt of the city-companies. 
On the North-ſide of "Thames-Street, a little to the Eaſt cf 
oiners-Hall-Buildings, is Great Elbow-Lane, in which is the 
hall belonging to the company of Inn-Holders, a very convenient 
and handſome building. This company is the thirty-ſccond 
on the city-liſt, and was incorporated by Henry VII. in the 
year 151 Js : . 

In Little Elbow-Lane is Dyers-Hall, a very convenient 
building ; but it docs not contain any thing remarkable. This 
company, which is the firſt after the twelve original companies, 
was incorporated by Edward IV. in the year 1472. 

In a place called Suffolk-Lane is a noble foundation for the 
inſtruction of youth, called Merchant-Taylors-School, from its 
being founded by that company in the year 1658. It is a long 
ſpacious building, and the Eaſt-fide is ſupported by a range of 
{tone pillars that form a cloiſter, within which are good apart- 
ments for the maſters. There is alſo a houſe for the head-maſter, 
a chapel, and a good library. There are generally about 300 
boys in this ſchool, of which number, by the ſtatutes of the 
foundation, 100 are taught gratis, 100 at 58. per quarter, and 
fiſty at 2s. 6d. They are inſtructed carefully in the learned 
languages, and ſeveral of them are ſent annually to St. John's- 
College, Oxford, where they finiſh their ſtudies. 1 85 

This ward contains only one pariſh-church, namely, All- 
hallows the Great, ſituated at the North-Ealt corner of All- 
hallows-Lane. The old church was deſtroyed by the Fire of 
London, and the preſent edifice erected in 1683. It was planned 
by fir Chriſtopher Wren, but not executed with the fame 
accuracy that it was deligned. It is eighty-ſeven feet long, ſixty 
feet broad, and thirty-three feet high to the roof, built of ſtone, 
ſtrong and ſolid. "The walls are plain and maily ; the orna- 
ments are few and ſimple, and the windows are very large. 
The tower is plai, ſquare, and divided into five ſtages, but 
terminates 6 and plain, without ſpire, turret, 
or pinnacles. The cornice is ſupported by ſcrolls, over which 
riſes a baluſtrade of ſolid conſtruction, ſuitable to the building. 


This church is one of the thirteen peculiars, in London, belong- 


ing to the archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

Vintry-Ward received its name from being the place where 
the ancient Vintners, or Wine-Merchants, who traded from 
Bourdeaux, principally reſided. It conſiſts of ſeveral ſtreets and 
lanes, but contains only four buildings that merit particular 
notice, namely, two company's halls, and two pariſh-churches. 


The firſt of theſe is Vintners-Hall, ſituated near Anchor- 


Lane in Thames-Street. It is a very handſome building, with 


iron-gates before it; and behind is a pleaſant garden. This 
company was incorporated by Henry VI. and is the eleventh 
of the twelve original companies. | 

In a place called Cloak-Lane is the hall belonging to the 
company of Cutlers, a plain but very convenient ſtone ſtructure. 
This company was incorporated by Henry V. and is the 
eighteenth on the city-liſt, | 3 

On the Eaſt-ſide of College-Hill ſtands the pariſh- church of 
St. Michael-Royal. This church received its name from bein 
dedicated to St. Michael, and its vicinity to the 1 


which, in the reign of king Stephen, was a large fortified caſtle 


or tower belonging to the kings of England, and at that time | 


ſituated at the upper-end of the ſtreet which ſtill bears the name. 
The old church was deſtroyed by the Fire of London, and the 
- Preſent one erected in its ſtead. It is a plain ſubſtantial ſtone 
building, enlightened by a ſingle ſeries of large arched windows, 
placed ſo high that the doors open under them. The tower 
is divided into three ſtages, and is ſurrounded at top with carved 
open-work, inſtead of a baluſtrade : from hence riſes a light 
and elegant turret ſupported by Tonic columns, which end in a 
regular diminution, and ſupports the vane. This church is one 
of the thirteen peculiars belonging to the archbithop of Canter- 
bury, and is noted for having been the burial-place of fir 
Richard Whittington, who was thrice lord-mayor of London. 
On Garlick-Hill, or Garlick-Hithe, near Thames-Street, is 
the pariſh-church of St. James, which was erected after the 
Fire of London, and is a very handſome ſtone building. The 
tower 1s divided into three ſtages, in the loweſt of which is a 
very __ door, with coupled columns of the Corinthian 
order. In the ſecond is a large window, over which is another 
of a circular form. In the third ſtory is a window larger than 
the former ; and the cornice above this ſupports a range. of 
open-work, in the place of battlements, or a baluſtrade. Above 
this is the turret, which is compoſed of four ſtages, and deco- 


rated with columns, ſcrolls, and ornaments. From the body | 


of the church projects a very handſome dial; on the top of 
which is a ſtatue of St. James, to whom the church is dedi- 
Cated. 

Thames-Street reaches a conſiderable way in length, and 
paſſes through this, as well as ſeveral others of the wards of 
London. It is almoſt continually filled with carriages, laden 
with all forts of goods, which renders it very dangerous for 
ſoot-paſſengers. The late improvements in paving the {treets 
have been of ſome advantage to it; but the ſtreet itſelf is too 
narrow to admit of a foot-path broad enough for paſſengers to 


go and come without great inconvenience. 
O. 26. 
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Queen-Hithe-Ward adjoins to Vintry-Ward on the Weſt. 
It derives its name from the word /e, which, in the Saxon 
language, ſigniſies a ſmall harbour; and in ancient times this 
place was dittinguiſhed for being the harbuur for large boats, 
barges, or lighters, and even for ſhips that anchored, the draw- 
bridge of London-Bridge being taken up for their admittance. 
It obtained the additional epithet of Queen in the reign of 
Henry III. from the cuſtoms collected at it being then enjoyed 
by her majeſty. Theſe cuſtoms, or tolls, were very conlider- 


able, as all veſſels, particularly thoſe laden with corn and fiſh, 


were obliged to unload at this hithe, and no where elſe. Even 


at this time the Weſt-country barges bring cheir lading to this 


place; and it is the greateſt meal-market in the city of London. 

In a ſtreet called Lambert-Hill, in this ward, is the hall be- 
longing to the company of Blackimiths, a plain, ſolid building, 
without any decoration. This company is very ancient, but it 
was not incorporated till the reign of queen Elizabeth. It is 
the fortieth on the city-liſt, 


On the Weſt-ſide of Little Trinity-Lane is the hall belonging 


to the company of Paper-Stainers. It is a neat ſtructure, and 
the inſide is adorned with a ſkreen and pilaſters of the Corinthian 


order. This company was incorporated by queen Elizabeth, 


and is the twenty-eighth on the city-liſt. 

At a ſmall diſtance from this hall is a Lutheran-Chapel, 
known by the name of the Swediſh-Church, and founded by 
letters-patent of king Charles II. | 

This ward contains three pariſh-churchcs ; namely, St. Ni- 
cholas, Cole-Abbey; St. Mary-Somerſet; and St. Micliael, 
Qucenhithe. | | | 

St. Nicholas, Cole-Abbey, is ſituated on the South-fide of 
Old Fith-Street, at the corner of a place called Labour-in-vain- 
Hill. The old church was deſtroyed by the Fire of London, 
and the preſent one erected on the ſpot where it ſtood. It is a 
neat ſtructure, conſiſting of a plain body, well enlightened by 
a lingle range of windows neatly ornamented. The tower is 
plain, but itrengthened with ruſtic at the corners; and the 
ſpire, which is of the maſly kind, has gallery and many 
openings. | 

St. Mary-Somerſet is ſituated on the North-ſide of Thames- 
Street, oppolite to a place called Broken-Whart. The old 
church ſuffered in 1666, and the preſent ſtructure was ſoon after 
erected in its ſtead. The body is enlightened by a range of lofty 
arched windows, and the wall is terminated by a baluſtrade. 
The tower is ſquare, well-proportioned, and riſes to a coniider- 
able height: it is crowned at each corner with a handiome vaſe 


ſupported on a pedeſtal, with a neat turret between in the form 


of an obeliſk, and crowned with a ball. | 

St. Michael, Queenhithe, is alſo one of thoſe erected after 
the Fire of London, in which the old one was entirely con- 
ſumed. It conſiſts of a well-proportioned body, enlightened 
by a ſeries of windows; the firſt a range of lofty arched ones, 
and over them another range of large port-hole windows, above 
which are cherubs heads, and underneath feſtoons that adorn 
the lower part, and fall between the tops of the under ſeries. 
The tower is plain, but well-proportioned, and is terminated by 
a ſpire crowned with a vane in the form of a ſhip. 


SECTION IX. 


" Containing a deſcriptive Account of Alderſgate, Cuſtle-Baynard, 


Farringdon-Within and Without, and «of the public Edifices (itu- 
ated in theſe Wards. . | 9 95 


A LDERSGATE-WARD is fo called from one of the 
city-gates, which ſtood in it, of that name. This ward 


is partly in the city, and partly in the liberty. The principal 
ſtreet is one of the beſt in the city, being broad, open, and 
well paved. Towards the middle of it the biſhops of London 
had tormerly a houſe, the remains of which were burnt down 
a few years ago, and on the ground where it ſtood has been 
erected a large houſe belonging to the right honourable Thomas 
Harley, one of the aldermen of London. The carls of Shafteſ- 


bury had likewiſe a houſe in this ſtreet, which was purchaſed 


by the city of London, and part of it uſed for a Lying-in- 
Hoſpital for married women; but this charity has been ſome 
years removed to a new building erected for the purpoſe in Old- 
Street, which will be mentioned hereafter. The remains of 
Shafteſbury-Houſe have been lately taken down, and a new 
edifice erected, called the General-Diſpenſary. It is adapted 
for the relief of the poor lick ; and the charity is ſupported 
by the voluntary contributions of the public. 

North-Eaſt of Alderſgate-Street, ncar the ſpot where the gate 
formerly ſtood, was the hall belonging to the company of Cooks; 
but it was ſome years ago deſtroyed by fire, and has not been 
ſince rebuilt. This company was incorporated by Edward IV. 
in the year 1480, and is entitled to wear a livery. 

Near the North-end of Noble-Strect is Coach-Makers-Hall ; 
but it is only an indifferent ſtructure, not containing any thin 
worthy of particular notice. This company was Ave Poor, 
by Charles IT. in the year 1677; but it is exceeding poor, and 
the hall has, for many years, been let out for various purpoſes. 
At preſent the under part of it is let as a diflenting mecting- 
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houſe, and the upper part is occaſionally uſed by a fociety of 
diſputants. 

At the North-Eaſt corner of Foſter-Lane is the hall belong- 
ing to the company of Goldſmiths, which is one of the belt in 
London. The front-door is large, and adorned with columns 
of the Doric order, with the arms of the company over it. 
There are ſeveral fine paintings in this hall, particularly one of 
ſir Hugh Middleton, who firſt projected the New-River. This 
company was incorporated by Edward III. in the year 1327, 
and is the fifth of the twelve original companies. It is very 
rich, and pays conſiderable ſums annually to the poor. 

Near the Welt-end of Maiden-Lane is a handſome ſtructure 
called the Union-Fire-Office for aſſurance of goods and mer- 
chandiſe from loſs by fire. Its deed of ſettlement is dated 
February 1715, and it inſures almoſt all kinds of goods. Tt 
is under the management of twenty-four directors, and the 
ſignature, both- on the front, and worn by the porters bclonging 
to it, is four hands joined together, repreſenting Unity. 

Before the Fire of London this ward contained five pariſh- 
churches ; but they are now reduced to two, viz. St. Botolpli's 
and St. Anne's. | 

St. Botolph's is ſituated on the Weſt-ſide of Alderſgate, and 
was one of the few that eſcaped the Fire of London. It be- 
came, however, ſo ruinous, that in 1752 the greateſt part of it 
was taken down, and rebuilt. | 
a tower ſupported on a kind of arch-work, and crowned with 
an open turret and its vane. It was anciently a rectory, but 
is at preſent a curacy in the gift of the dean and chapter of 

Weſtminſter-Abbey. 

St. Anne's is ſituated on the North-ſide of St. Anne*s-Lane. 
The old building was deſtroyed in 1666, and the preſent one 
erected in its place about three years after. It is a very plain 
edifice, not containing any thing that merits particular notice. 
Near it is a charity-ſchool, ſupported by voluntary ſubſcrip- 
tions. 

It will be neceſſary, before we leave this ward, to mention 
the ſtreet called St. Martin's-le-Grand, though it is a diſtinct 
liberty, ſubject to the city of Weſtminſter. It took its name 
from a collegiate church, founded in the year 1056, for a dean 
and ſecular canons, or prieſts, dedicated to St. Martin, and 
received the epithet le Grand from the extraordinary privileges 
of ſanctuary, &c. granted to it by different monarchs. "Lhe 


church was given by Henry VII. to the monaſtery of St. Peter, 


Weſtminſter, after which the abbots of \Wettminſter claimed 
juriſdiction over the precinct. In 1548 the college was fur- 
rendered to Edward VI. when the church was taken down, and 
houſes built in its ſtead, which were let to ſtrangers, who claimed 
the benefit of the privileges and exemptions the canons for- 
merly enjoyed. In the year 1585 a great number of foreign 
tradeſmen and artificers ſituated themſelves on this ſpot, amongſt 
whom were John James, and Anthony Emerick, ſubjects of 
Philip, king of Spain, who are ſaid to have been the firſt 
| filk-throwſters in London, and to have brought that trade into 
England. | 

St. Martin's-le-Grand conſiſts of one principal ſtreet, which 
runs from the North-Eaſt end of Newgate-Street to the ſpot 
where Alderſgate formerly ſtood. The principal part of this 
ſtreet, with the courts and alleys on each fide, compoſe the 
liberty; and here perſons who are not free of the city follow 
their reſpective trades without interruption, and vote for mem- 
bers of parliament to repreſent the city of Weltminſter. 
Caſtle-Baynard-Ward is fo called from a ſtrong caſtle built 
here by one Baynard, a powerful Norman baron, who came 
over with William the Conqueror. This caſtle was a place of 
oreat ſtrength, and, like the tower of London on the Eait, was 
built to over-awe the citizens on the Welt. It remained ſeveral 
centuries, and is often mentioned by our hiſtorians ; but not the 
leaſt veſtige of it is now to be ſcen. The firſt thing that engages 
our attention in this ward 1s | 

Doctors-Commons, which may properly be ſtylcd a college, 
it being adapted for ſuch as ſtudy and practiſe the civil law; 
and in it are tried cauſes in civil and eccleſiaſtical caſes under 
the biſhop of London and the archbiſhop of Canterbury. The 
building conſiſts of two handſome ſquare courts, chiefly in- 
habited by gentlemen who proſeſs the eccleſiaſtical law. Several 
particular otfices are kept here, as the regiſtry of the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and the regiſtry of the biihop of London; in 
which offices are regiſtered all wills and other matters done in 
the cccleſiaſtical courts of thoſe ſees. Here are allo offices for 
granting licences tor marriages, &c. | 
I here are many courts here belonging to the civil and eccle- 
ſiaſtical law, the moſt particular of which are the following: 

1. The. Court of Arches, fo called from its having been 
originally held at Bow-Church, which was built on arches, and 
is the higheſt court under the juriſdiction of the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. In this court all appeals are directed in eccleſiaſti- 
cal matters within the province of Canterbury. 

2. The Prerogative-Court, fo called from the prerogative of 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who can here try all diſputes 
that ariſe concerning the laſt wills of perſons within his province, 
who have left goods to the value of 10], within the dioceſe of 
London, or to the amount of 51. in any other dioceſe. 

3. The Court of Faculties and Diipentations. By the powers 


4 


of this court a 


It is a plain brick edifice, with 


* 


rſon is enabled to do that which, by the com. 
mon courſe of law, he could not otherwiſe do, viz. to marry 
without the publication of banns; to ſucceed a father in an 
cccleſiaſtical benefice; to hold two or more benefices, &c. 

4. The Court of Delegates. This is the higheſt court for cini! 
affairs belonging to the church, to which appeals are carried frorn 
the ſpiritual courts. The heads belonging to this court generally 
conſiſt of noblemen, biſhops, and judzes both of the common 
and civil law. 

5. The Admiralty-Court, eſtabliſhed in the 


reign of La. 
ward III. and was formerly held in Southwark. 


It belongs 10 


the lord-high-admiral of England, and in it are cognizable al 


treſpaſſes committed on the ſeas, and all matters are here adjuſted 
relative to ſcamen's wages, &. The judge of this court, who 
mult be a civilian, has under him a regiiter and a marſhal, the 
latter of whom carries a filver oar before the judges. This 


court is held in the hall of DoQors-Commons, except in the 


trials of pirates and offences committed at fea, on which 
cauſes the admiralty-court ſit at the ſeſſions-houſe in the Old- 

oilcy. | 

In this college is a library well ſtocked with moſt forts of 
books, eſpecially in civil-law and hiſtory. Many of theſe books 
were given by James Gibbon, eſq. and others have been pur- 
chaſcd by pecuniary bencfactions given for that purpoſe by every 
biſhop at his conſecration. | | 

On the Eaſt-ſide of Bennet's-Hill is the College of Arms 
called the Heralds-Office, which was firſt incorporated by 
Richard III. The place where this edifice ſtands belonged 
formerly to the earls of Derby, who built a houſe on it, which 
becoming the property of the crown, was given to the ear]- 
marſhal and his officers. It is a ſmall neat ſquare, built of 
brick, with convenient apartments for the gentlemen, and a 
large elegant court-room. The ſupreme governor of this court 
's the duke of Norfolk, hereditary earl-marſhal of England 
but he being a Roman-Catholic, another nobleman is deputed 
to act in his ſtead. The next officers under the earl-marſhal 
are three kings at arms, viz. Garter, Clarencicux, and Norrov. 
There are likewiſe ſix heralds, four purſuivants, and eiglit 
proctors. The office of Garter is to attend the inſtalment ot 
knights of that order : he carries the garter to foreign princes, 
and regulates the funerals of the royal family and nobility. 
Clarencicux regulates the ceremonies at the funerals of thoſe 
below the degree of peers South of the Trent; and Norroy 
performs the fame office to thoſe North of it. All cauſes re- 
lating to arms, eſcutcheons, achievements, and titles, are heard 
and determined in the court of this college, before the car'- 
marſhal or his deputy ; and in the library are kept the records 
of the coats of arms belonging to every family in England, 
with an account by whom they were granted, and upon what 
occaſion. | 

This ward contains three pariſh-churches ; namely, St. Ben- 
net's, Paul's-Wharf; St. Mary Magdalene, Old Fiſh-Street ; 


and St. Andrew- Wardrobe. | | 


St. Bennet's is ſituated at the South-Welſt-corner of Bennet's 
Hill, and received the additional epithet of Paul's-Wharf from 
a landing-place of that name near it adjoining to the Thames. 
The old church was deſtroyed by the Fire of London, and the 
preſent one erected in its ſtead from a deſign of fir Chriſtopher 
Wren. It is a very neat ſtructure, and the body well-propor- 
tioned. The tower has ruſtic corners; and the turret and ſmall 
ſpire are raiſed from the crown of a dome. | 

St. Mary Magdalene, Old Filh-Street, is ſo called from its 
ſituation near the ſtreet of that name. The old ſtructure was 
deſtroyed in 1666, and the preſent one erected on the ſame ſpo:. 
It is a ſmall but well-proportioned church, built with ſtone, 
and enlightened by a ſingle ſeries of arched windows, each 
ornamented with a 1 and ſcrolls, ſupporting a cornice 
which runs round the building; but theſe windows are ſo high 
from the ground, that the door opens completely under them. 


The tower is divided into two ſtages, in the uppermoſt of which 


is a large window on each ſide. From the top of the tower 
the work diminiſhes in the manner of high ſteps on each ſide 
and on the top of theſe is a turret with a very ſhort ſpire, on 

which is placed a vaſe with flames. | 
5t. Andrew-Wardrobe is ſituated near Puddle-Dock-Hill, 
and fo called becauſe the king's robes were anciently kept in an 
office near the church. It 1s a plain brick building, erected 
ſince the Fire of London; and as the pariſh of St. Anne's, 
Black-Friars, is annexed to it, it is commonly called Black- 
Friars-Church. A great monaſtery of Black-Friars formerlv 
{tood in this place; but it was taken down at the general diſſo- 
lution of religious houſes. In this place was likewiſe the palace 
of the biſhop of London, but being deſtroyed by the Fire of 
London, the ground was afterwards let out on building leaſes. 
Here was allo a ſtrong tower, where the biſhop impriſoned the 
followers of Wickliffe. And we are informed that one 
Richard Hunne, a citizen of London, in 1515, having a difpute 
with a prieſt concerning ſome money which one of his relations 
had left by will to the church, Hunne proceeded againit the 
prieſt on the ſtatute of Mortmain, which fo enraged the clergy, 
that they accuſed him of herely to the biſhop, and he was com- 
mitted to this tower. The biſhop enjoined him penance ; but 
the day before he was to have been ſet at liberty, he was found 
i ; murdered 
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murdered in his cell. The chancellor, bell- ringer, and one of 
the biſhop's domeſtics, confeſſed that they were the murderers ; 
but before the coroner could take an inqueſt, a ſuit was com- 
menced againſt the dead body for hereſy, and it was carried to 
Sm ithfield, and burnt. N ; | 

Conſiderable alterations have been lately made in Black 
Friars and its neighbourhood : many old ruinous houſes have 
been taken down, new ſtrects opened, and elegant houſes 

ed. 
* muſt not leave this ward without taking notice of Pitt's- 
Bridge, or as it is generally called, Black- Friars- Bridge. 

October 31, 1760, the right honourable fir Thomas Chitty, 
knight, lord-mayor, e B's by ſeveral aldermen and com- 
moners of the committee for the new bridge, proceeded in ſtate 
to Black-Friars, and there, in the North abuiments, his lord- 
ſhip laid the firſt ſtone of the intended new bridge, by ſtrixing 
the ſame with a mallet, the officers laying the city ſword and 
mace thereon at the ſame time, in the ſight of an infinite num- 
ber of ſpectators. | ; 

Several pieces of gold, ſilver, and copper coin of his majeſty 
king George II. were placed under the ſtone, together with an 
inſcription in Latin, in large plates of pure tin, Engliſhed 
thus: 2 


On the laſt day of October, in the year 1760, 
And in the beginning of the moſt auſpicious reign of 
GEORGE III. 
Sir Thomas Chitty, knięht, lord-mayor, 
Laid the firſt {tone of this bridge, 
Undertaken by the common council of London 
(Amidſt the rage of an extenſive war) 
For the public accommodation, 
And ornament of the city : 
Robert Mylne being the architect. 
And that there might remain to poſterity 
A monument of this city's affection to the man 
Who, by the ſtrength of his genius, 
The ſteadineſs of hi- mind, 
And a certain kind of happy contagion of his 
| Probity and ſpirit 
(Under the Divine favour, 
And fortunate auſpices of George II.) 
Recovered, augmented, and ſecured 
The Britiſh empire 
In Aſia, Africa, and America, 
And reſtored the ancient reputation 
And influence of his country 
= Amongſt the nations of Europe: 
The citizens of London have unanimouſly voted this 
Bridge to be inſcribed with the name of 


WILLIAM PIT T. 


This bridge conſiſts of nine arches, which being eliptical, 
the apertures for navigation are large, while the bridge itfell 


is low. When a perſon is under the principal arch, the extent 


of the vault aboye cannot be viewed without ſome degree of 


awe! 


The length of the bridge from wharf to wharf is 995 Engliſh 


fect; width of the central arch 1cc fcet 5 width of the arches 
on each fide, reckoning from the central one towards the thores, 
ninety-cight, ninety-three, eighty, and ſeventy feet, reſpectively ; 
width of the carriage-way twenty-eight feet ; and the height of 
the baluſtrade on the inſide, four feet, ten inches. | 

Over each pier is a receſs or balcony, containing a bench, 
and ſupported below by two Ionic pillars, and two pilaſters, 
which ſtand on a ſemicircular projection of the pier, above 
high-water mark : theſe pillars give an agreeable lightneſs to 
the appearance of the bridge on either fide. There are two 
flights of ſtone ſteps at each end, defended by iron rails, for 
the convenience of taking water: theſe ſtairs, however, by con- 
forming to the curvatures at the end of the bridge, are more 
elegant than convenient. A flight of fiſty narrow itone ſteps, 
without one landing-place, mult be very tireſome to porters 
going up and down with loads, and even dangerous 1n froſty 
weather, The conſtruction of this bridge, on the whole, may 
deſerve merit; but the baluſtrades, though handſome in them- 
telves, arc ſo formed with reſpect to their height, as to pio luce 
a very material blemith ; for the paſſengers, in order to have 
any proſpect as they walk over it on either ſide, mult be formed 
ike dwarfs or giants; when by the former advantage they may 
look through, and by the latter they may peep over. 
5 F arringdon-Ward Within is one of the moſt conſiderable in 
the city, and contains more public buildings than any other, 
the principal of which is the magnificent cathedral of St. Paul, 
the moſt ſplendid Proteſtant church in the univerſe. The 


cgendary writers tell us, that when the, Romans were in this 

land, they had a temple on this ſpot dedicated to the goddeſs 

ana; but it is ſomewhat doubtful, as there are not any re- 
cords leſt to juſtify ſuch an aſſertion. 

When the Eaft-Saxon kings embraced the Chriſtian religion, 

2 church was built ſomewhere near this place, which was 

pulled down, and a moſt magnificent Gothic ſtructure 


afterwards 
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erected, which became the cathedral of the biſhops of London; 
but that being conſumed by the Fire of London, the pretent 
edifice was erected in its ſtead, after a model deſigned by fir 
Chriſtopher Wren. The firſt ſtone was laid by the architect 
himſelf on the 21ſt of June 1675; from which time the building 
was carried on till the year 1710, when his fon, Mr. Chriſtopher 
Wren, laid the laſt ſtone on the top of the lantern. 

St. Paul's cathedral is the moſt famous of all the Proteſtant 
churches in the city. The plan is almoſt the ſame as that of 
St. Peter's at Rome, in the form of a croſs, and the whole is 
built of the beſt Portland-ſtone. This edifice is exceedingly 
beautiful, and has the feweſt faults of any building of the like 
nature and extent; though its dreſs is at this time a little out 
of faſhion. Some, who would be thought to have {kill in archi- 
tecture, are pleaſed to cenſure it for its heavinels, but that 
objection, upon due conſideration, will appezr ill founded. 

Fhe vaſt extent of the horizontal arch cf the cupola, which 
ſupports a ſtone lantern near ſeventy feet high, may well account 
for the ſtrength of the eight piers which ſupport the whole of 
that prodigious weight. And though common obſervers atlert, 
that thoſe, as well as the piers of all the arches withinſide, are 
too thick and heavy, yet, whoever knows any thing of the rules 
of architecture, mult allow them to be as flender as the ſtrict- 
neſs of thoſe rules would admit of; for the thickneſs of each 
pier 1s not one-third part of the void of each arch. And thoſe 
which ſupport the dome, when compared with thoſe that ſup- 
port the cupola of St. Peter's at Rome, come out to be but 
one-third part of the bigneſs of the latter, the one meaſuring 
240 feet in circumference, the other not quite eighty ; yet the 
difference in the dimenſions and weight of the two cupolas is 
nothing in proportion to that of the piers; and, upon the whole, 

t. Paul's is much leſs liable to the objection of being heavy 
than St. Peter's. 

Indeed, Gothic architecture, which is more familiar to ſome 
perſons than the other, admits of an extravagant airineſs and 
lightneſs. In that ſort of building, the deſigner is bound down 
to no rules of proportion but what his own fancy ſuggeſts ; 
whereas, in the other, dimenſions ſo univerſai'y followed, can- 
not be deviated from. The height of every arch hath a fixed 
proportion to its breadth ; the doors, windows, and their oraa- 


ments, have the ſame; the intercolumniations, and their enta- 


blatures, are all confined to certain admeaſurements. But 
where is that exactneſs obſerved in any Gothic ſtructure? If 
theſe dimenſions (ſays a gentleman to hom we are indebted 
for much valuable information) are fo exactly ſettled in Grecian 
architecture, and not in Gothic, how ravch greater mult be 
the merit of the deicrvedly-admired c wuvnres of the latter? 
—St. Paul's is too narrow, and the ma:lifs too ſolid and heavy 
to be agreeable. Lhe French ſay, no church with tranſepts, 
and a cupola ſupported with piliars, has yet been built. "They 
promiſe much merit from the execution of this plan in two 
churches at Paris, S. Victoire and S. Genevieve. © 

Sir Chriſtopher Wren had the ſatisfaction to find his work 
approved by the beſt maſters in Europe, who allowed, that the 
church of St. Peter's at Rome, which is the moſt ſtupendous in 
the world, only exceeds St. Paul's with reſpect to its huge 
dimenſions, its rich Moſaic work, the beautiful marble of which 
both its outſide and inſide entirely conliſt, the latter in different 
colours, its ſtatues, paintings, gildings, altars, and oratories, 

The expence of this magnificent cathedral, as it was laid 
before parliament, A. D. 1711, including the building of the 
chapter-houſe near it, purchaſing of property, together with the 
eſtimate of what was neceſſary to complete the whole, in Which 
was included a ring of twelve bells, not yet put up, nor caſt, 
as alſo the furniture for the choir, amounted to 810, 380l. 4s. 

The able architect, before he ſet about the work of the 
church, would have had its ſituation removed a little to the 
North, to ſtand juſt on the ſpot of ground taken up by Pater- 
noſter-Row, and the buildings on either fide; fo that the North- 
ſide of the cathedral would have ſtood open to Newgate-Street, 
and the South-ſide to the ground on which the church now 
ſtands. 

By this ſituation, the Eaſt-end of the church would have 
looked directly down the main. ſtreet of the city, Cheaplide 
and for the Weſt-end, Ludgate having been removed a little 
to the North, the main {ſtreet called Ludgate-Street, and Lud- 
gate-Hill, would only have ſloped a little W. S. W. irregularly 
two ways, one within, and the other without the gate; and all 
the ſtreet beyond Fleet-Bridge would have received no alteration 
at all. | | 

By this ſituation, the common thoroughfare of the city would 
have been removed at a little further dittance from the work, 
and we ſhould not then have been obliged to walk juſt under 
the very wall, as we do now, which makes the work appear 
out of all perſpective, and is the chief reaſon of the objections 
we have mentioned, as to the outſide appearance; whereas, had 
it been viewed at a little diſtance, the building would have been 
ſeen infinitely to more advantage. | 

Had fir Chriſtopher been allowed this ſituation, he would 
alſo have had more room for the ornament of the Weſt-end, 
which, though a molt beautiful work, would then have been 
much more ſo; and he would have added a circular piazza to it, 
after the model of that at Rome, but much npre magniticent ; 


and 
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Tur NEW ax» COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


and an obeliſk of marble in the centre of the circle, exceed- 
ing any thing that the world can ihew of its kind, of mo- 


dern work. 


But the circumſtance of things hindered this noble deſign ; 
and the city being almoſt rebuilt before he obtained an ofder and 
proviſion tor laying the foundation, he was preſcribed to the 
narrow ſpot where it now ſtands, in which the building, how- 
ever magnificent in itſelf, ſtands with great diſadvantage as to 
the proſpect of it. The inconvenicncies of this were fo appa- 
rent when the church was finiſhed, that leave was at length, 
though not without difficulty, obtained, to pull down one whole 
row of houſes on the North-ſide of the body of the church to 
make way for the noble balluſtrade of caſt iron, raiſed upon an 
handſome ſtone wall of above a yard high, that ſurrounds the 
church-yard; and, indeed, to admit light into the church, as 
well as to preſerve it from danger of fire. "The two ranges of 


pilaſters on the outſide are 120 in number, the lower being of 


the Corinthian order, and thoſe above of the Compolite. 
Between the pilaſters are niches, and the upper parts are enriched 
with curious devices. In the centre of the building rifes a 
vait dome or cupola; and twenty fect above the roof of the 
church is a circular range of thirty-two columns, with niches 
placed between them, and the entablature ſupports a noble gal- 


lery, ſurrounded with a moſt beautiful {tone baluſtrade, from | 


whence there is ſuch an extcnlive proſpect as even exceeds 
imagination. The range of pilaſters above theſe columns 
have windows between them, and the diameter of the dome 


decreaſes gradually from their entablature. On the ſummit of 
the dome 1s an elegant balcony, from whence riſes the lantern, 


adorned with columns of the Corinthian order, at the top of 
which is a copper ball, with the croſs, both finely gilt, which 
have the moſt agreeable effect, eſpecially when ſeen at a proper 


© diſtance. 


* 


On the Weſt- front, and over the North and South porticos, 
are placed, at proper diſtances, the figures of the apoſtles and 
cvangeliſts cut in ſtone. 

The inſide of the church is equal to its appearance from 
without. On entering the Weſt-door the mind 1s ſtruck by the 
grandeur of the viſta : an arcade, ſupported by maſſy and lofty 
pillars on each fide, divides the church into the body and two 


ailles, and the view is terminated by the altar at the extremity of 
the choir. The pillars are adorned with columns and pilaſters of 
the Corinthian and Compoſite orders, and the arches of the 


roof are enriched with ſhields, feſtoons, chaplets, and other 
ornaments. In one aiſle is the conſiſtory, and oppoſite to it, in 
the other, is the morning-prayer chapel, where divine ſervice 
is performed every morning, Sundays excepted : each of theſe 
have a very beautiful ſcreen of carved wainſcot, and they are 
both adorned with columns finely ornamented. From hence 
you come to the large croſs-aifle between the North and South 
porticos, over which is the grand cupola or dome. On this ſpot 
the ſpectator has a fine view of the Whiſpering-Gallery, the 
painting within the cupola, and the concave of the dome, the 
immenſity of which inſpires the mind with a pleaſing awe. 
The paintings, which repreſent the principal paſſages in St. 
Paul's life, were executed by fir James Thornhill ;- but this has 
been conſidered as a great fault, though it muſt not be imputed 
to the architect; for ſir Chriſtopher Wren propoſed to have it 
done in Moſaic work, which would have laſted as long as the 
church, whereas the paintings are beginning greatly to decay. 
Beneath the centre of the cupola, on the floor, is a large braſs 
plate, round which the pavement 1s beautifully variegated ; but 
the figures into which it is formed cannot be ſeen to ſuch ad- 
vantage as from the Whiſpering-Gallery above. From hence 
is a full view of the organ, richly ornamented with carved work, 
with the entrance to the choir directly under it. The two aifles 
on the ſide of the choir, as well as the choir itſelf, are encloſed 
with beautiful iron rails and — The organ-gallery is ſup- 


ported by eight Corinthian columns of blue and white marble, 


and the choir has on each ſide thirteen ſtalls, beſides the biſhop's 
throne cn the South-ſide, and the lord-mayor's on the North, 
"The carving of the beautiful ranges of ſtalls, as well as that of 
the organ, are exceeding grand, and very juſtly admired by the 
curious. The reader's deſk, which 1s at ſome diſtance from the 
pulpit, is encloſed with fine braſs rails gilt, in which is the 
figure of an cagle in braſs, that ſupports the book on his back 
and expanded wings. The altar- piece is adorned with four noble 
fluted pilaſters, painted and veined with gold, in imitation of 
lapis lazuli, and their capitals are double gilt. In the interco- 
lumniations below are nine marble pannels: the table is covered 
with crimſon velvet, and above, in two ſerics, are {11x windows. 
The floor of the choir, and indeed the whole church, is paved 
with marble, except that part within the rails of the altar, 
which 1s of porphyry poliſhed, and laid in ſeveral geometrical 
figures. : 

On the South-Weſt of the church is a fine ſet of geometrical 
ſtairs, ſupported by their fixtures to the wall; and in an apartment 
near the top of theſe ſtairs is the library, but the books are neither 
numerous or valuable. 

In the South-Welt turret is the clock, the great bell of which 
The minute hand 
is eight feet long; the hour hand hive feet five inches, and the 
figures two feet leven inches. The quarters are ſtruck on two 


Ann 


| ſmaller bells of different ſizes, which hang under the great one. 


Theſe bells are fixed and ſtruck by hammers : the great one only 
has a clapper, and it is tolled on the death of any of the royal 
_— by means of a rope which is tied to the clapper on ſuch 
occaſions, In the oppoſite turret is the bell that is rung for 
prayers. The length of this church, from Eaſt to Welt, in- 
cluding the portico, is 500 feet; the breadth of the Weſt- front 
180, and the breadth of the centre, including the porticos, 31x, 
From the ground to the top of the croſs the height is 344 fect; the 
height of the turrets 208, and that of the body of the church 108. 
The area in which this church ſtands is ſurrounded with rails of 
caſt iron; and oppoſite the Weſt- front is a fine ſtatue of queen 
Anne, dreſſed in her royal robes, with the ſceptre in one hand, 
and a globe in the other. On the four ſides of the pedeſtal are 
figures, repreſenting England, France, Ireland, and America, —© 
Some years ago, a poor black, who was delirious, returnin 
home to his lodgings at wght, climbed over the rails, and broke 
ſome part of this ſtatue ; but it has been ſince repaired, and re- 
ſtored to its former beauty. | 

St. Paul's Cathedral is the epiſcopal church of the dioceſe 
of London ; and under the biſhop are a dean, a precentor, chan- 
cellor, treaſurer, five archdeacons, thirty prebendaries, twenty 
minor-canons, fix vicars-choral, and ſeveral other inferior 
ofhcers. All the prebends, or canonries, are in the collation of 
the bithop ; and out of theſe there are three reſidentiaries, beſides 
the dean, ſo called from their continual reſidence, to take care 
of the concerns of the church. | | 1 

North of the cathedral is a handſome edifice belonging to it 
called the Chapter-Houſe. Here the convocation of the pro- 
vince of Canterbury formerly fat to conſult about eccleſiaſtical 
affairs, and to form canons for the government of the church: 
but though they are called, by the king's writ, at every ſeſſion 
of parliament, yet they are always prorogued as ſoon as they 
have choſen prolocutors, and before they can have time to pro- 
ceed in the execution of any kind. of buſineſs. The dean and 
chapter of St. Paul's, however, meet here, and regulate the 
temporal affairs of their reſpective benefices. On the Eaſt-ſide 
of St. Paul's Church-Yard is a free grammar. ſchool, founded 
and endowed by John Collet, dean of St. Paul's, in the year 
1507, for a maſter, uſher, chaplain, and 152 ſcholars, who 
were to be inſtructed in the Latin and Greek languages, ſo as 
to qualify them for the univerſity. The original edifice was de- 
ſtroyed in 1666, and the preſent one erected in its ſtead. It is. 
a plain building, but very ſpacious, and conveniently conſtrued 
for the purpoſes to which it was intended. Mr. Colle ordered 
by his will that the company of Mercers ſhould have the ſole 
right of appointing both maſters and ſcholars; and left exhi- 
bitions for ſuch as chuſe to finiſh their | ſtudies in the uni- 
verlity.. _. 

In Gutter-Lane, Cheapſide, is the hall belonging to the com- 
pany of Embroiderers. It is a very neat building, but does not 
contain any thing remarkable. This company was incorporated 
by queen Elizabeth, and is the forty-cighth on the city-litt. 

Near Foſter-Lane is the hall belonging to the company of 
Sadlers, which, though ſmall, is a very neat building, and has 


every convenience for the uſe of the company. This company, 


which is the twenty-fiſth on the city-liſt, was incorporated by 
Edward I. and is entitled to the livery. Next worthy of 
notice is | 

Newgate-Market, ſo called from its being, before the Fire of 
London, kept in Newgate-Street. It is a very good market, 
being plentitully ſupplied with all kinds of proviſions ; and the 
paſſages leading to it are chiefly inhabited by poulterers, butchers, 
and hihmongers. | 

On the South-ſide of Newpate-Market is a ſtreet called Pater- 
noſter-Row, moſtly inhabited by Bookſellers. And in a place 
called Pannier Alley is a pedeſtal, with the figure of a boy and 
a pannier, on which are the following words: | 
When you have ſought the city round, 
Yet ſtill this is the higheſt ground. 


North of Newgate- Street is Chriſt's-Hoſpital, formerly a 
monaſtery of Grey-Friars ; but ever ſince the general diſſolution 
of religious houſes, has been appropriated to a more valuable 
and more benevolent purpoſe, namely, that of inſtructing the 
children of decayed citizens, whoſe parents had either died and 
left them orphans ;. or, if living, were not able to give them 
education. It was incorporated by letters-patent from Ed- 
ward VI. 1552, and the corporation of the city of London 
appointed its perpetual governors. In 1673, by the muniſicence 
of Charles IT. a mathematical-ſchool was opened here, and 
endowed with 37cl. a year. And in 1694 fir John Moore 
opened a writing-{chool. 

It is common for the boys to remain ſeven or eight years on 
the foundation, after which, ſome are ſent to the univerſity, and 
ſome to ſea, but the greatelt part are bound out apprentices to 
freemen, at the expence of the hoſpital. Their habit is like the 
dreſs of the age when the hoſpital was firſt endowed, namely, 4 
blue coat bound in the middle by a belt; a black bonnct, and 4 
band of linen at their necks. 

There is a fine ſquare in the middle, round which is a piaz7Za» 
ſupported by pillars of the Doric order. Part of the old cloiiter 
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i ſtill remaining, but ſo many improvements have been added 
to it, that it is almoſt impoſlible to make a * * diſtinction. 
No perſon can behold this ſtructure, and re lect on the bene- 
yolent purpoſes for which it was inltituted, without ſhedding a 
tear of gratitude to the memory of that young and pious prince, 
Edward VI. who was taken to a better life before he had time 
to ſee the effects of his liberality. : 

The affairs of this royal foundation are now under the 
nrection of a preſident, with an unlimited number of 1 
beſides a phyſician, ſteward, clerk, and other proper officers. 

The ſecing of the children at church on a Sunday at Chriſt- 
Church, wn, at ſupper on Sunday evening, was reckoned as 
fine a fight phone bus ndon, and occaſioned a conſtant reſort of 

ople of all ranks; who uſed to admire the neatneſs of their 
appearance, and the good management of the houſe. Depen- 
dent on this noble charity is alſo a houſe at Hertford, where diet, 
ſchooling, and lodging are provided for the younger boys. 

On the Weſt-ſide of Warwick-Lane, in NewnnteStmer, is the 
College of Phyſicians. It is a very noble ſtructure, built with 
brick and ſtone ; the entrance to it is through a grand octangular 
porch, crowned with a dome that finiſhes in a cone. The in- 
ſide was deſigned by ſir Chriſtopher Wren, and is very elegant 
and well enlightened. The central building, which contains 
the library and other rooms of ſtate and convenience, was the 
deſign of Inigo Jones. The aſcent to the door is by a flight of 
ſteps, and in the under part is a baſement ſtory. The whole 
front is decorated with pilaſters of the Tonic and Corinthian 
orders. In the centre, over the door-caſe, is the ſtatue of king 
Charles II. placed in a niche; and directly oppoſite, on the 
inner front of the octangular porch, ſtands that of fir John 
- Cutler. The buildings that compoſe the two fides of the court 
are uniform, and have the window cafes handſomely ornamented. 
The orders are well executed, and the whole edifice is both 
beautiful and commodious. EA 

The different apartments belonging to this college conſiſt of a 
committee-room ; a library furniſhed with books by fir Theodore 
Mayern, and the marquis of Dorcheſter; a great hall for the 
uarterly meetings of the doctors, adorned with pictures and 
. a theatre for anatomical diſſections; a preparing room, 
where are thirteen tables, containing all the muſcles of the 
human body; and over all there are garrets to dry the herbs for 
the uſe of the diſpenſatory. | | | 

In a narrow pailage, called Cock-Alley, leading from Arve- 
Maria-Lane, is the hall belonging to the company of Stationers. 
It is a plain brick building, but contains very ſpacious and con- 
venient apartments. There is an aſcent to it by a flight of ſteps, 
and it is enlightened by two ſeries of windows ; the lower large 
and upright, and the upper of an elliptical form. Beneath it, and 
at the North-end, are warehouſes for the company's ſtock. 


This company was ſirſt incorporated by Philip and Mary; but 


they had no right to a livery and court of affiſtants till the reign 
of Charles II. At preſent it is endowed with very ample 
privileges, and they give very conſiderable ſums annually to the 


r. 
On the Eaſt-fide of Water-Lane, Black-Friars, is the hall 
belonging to the company of Apothecaries. It is a very hand- 


ſome buiiding, with a pair of gates in front that lead into a paved | 


court; at the upper-end of which you aſcend by a grand flight of 
{tairs into the hall- room, built with brick and ſtone, and adorned 
with columns of the Tutcan order. The ceiling of the court- 
room and of the hall are elegantly ornamented with fret-work: 
the wall is wainſcotted fourteen feet high, and adorned with the 
buſt of Dr. Gideon Delaun, Apothecary to king James I. and 


with ſeveral pieces of exceeding good painting; among which 


is the portraiture of king James I. and of the gentleman who 
procured their charter, and who had been obliged to leave France 


tor religion. There are two large laboratories, one for chymical, || the nobleſt edifice of the kind in the univerſe. It conſiſts of a 


and the other for Galenical preparations ; where great quantities 
of the beſt medicines are prepared for the uſe of Apothecaries 
and others ; particularly for the ſurgeons of the royal-navy, who 
here furniſh their cheſts with all uſeful and neceſſary medicines. 

his company was originally incorporated with that of the 
Grocers in 1606, but in 1617 they obtained a ſeparate charter; 
and — at preſent a livery company, and the tifty-eighth on the 
City-I1{t. 


On the Weſt-ſide of Water-Lane is a ſtructure called Scots- 


Hall, eſtabliſhed for the relief of ſuch poor people as are natives 
of that country, and have been reduced to poverty in London; 
as allo for educating the orphans of Scots parents. "This ſociety 
was tounded by James Kinnier, a Scots merchant of London, 
who reſolved to give part of his fortune towards the relict of his 
indigent countrymen ; for which purpoſe, having prevailed with 
a lociety of Scottmen, who compoſed a box-club, to join their 
ſtock to the ſum he intended to advance, he obtained a, charter 
in the year 1965, by which they were conſtituted a body politic 
and Corporate. This charter was confirmed the following year, 
and ſeveral new privileges were added ty the former one. By 
this laſt charter they were empowered to eret an hoſpital 
within the cities of London and Weſtminſter, to be called, 
** The Scots-Hoſpital of king Charles II.” and to chuſe go- 
vernors ; who were declared to be a body politic and corporate, 
and to have a common ſeal. All matters belonging to this cor- 


3 are managed by tha governs without fee or reward; 
0. 27. | 


” 2 2 K — 


for they not only dedicate their time to the benefit of the ſociety, 
but alſo contribute quarterly to the ſupport of it. "They relieve 
thoſe who are diſtreſſed, provide for the ſick, and give penſions 
to the reduced and infirm. 

This ward contains five pariſh-churches; namely, St, Matthew, 
Friday-Strect ; St. Auguſtine's; St. Vedaſt, Foſter-Lane ; 
Chrilt. Church, Newegate-Street ; and St. Martin's, Ludgate. 

St. Matthew's church, which is ſituated on the Welt-ſide of 
Friday-Street, was erected ſince the Fire of London, the old 
one being deſtroyed in that conflagration. It is a plain ſtone 
building, with one ſeries of large arched windows; and at the 


Eaſt-end is the ſteeple, which conſiſts of a ſquare brick tower, 


void of ornament. 


St. Auguſtine's is ſituated at the Weſt-corner of Watling- 
Street. It was erected after the Fire of London on the ſame 
ſpot where the old one ſtood, which was entirely deſtroyed. It 
is a ſubſtantial ſtruQture, built with ſtone, and well paved and 
wainſcotted ; the pulpit is finely embelliſhed, and the altar- piece 
is ſpacious and beautiful: in the front is a very handſome pedi- 


ment ſupported by pillars in imitation of pophyry, and on the 


top of the pediment are the king's arms. 

St. Vedaſt, Foſter-Lane, is one of thoſe repaired ſince the 
fire in 1667 ; for although the ancient edifice was conſiderably 
damaged, yet it was not wholly deſtroyed. The old ſteeple 
ſtood till the year 1694, when it was taken down, and the pre- 
ſent one rebuilt of ſtone at the expence of the pariſhioners, 
The body of tne church is well enlightened by a range of win- 
dows, which are placed ſo high that the doors open under them. 
The tower is plain; and the ſpire, which is ſhort, is ſupported 
by a double baſe. | | 

Chriſt-Church is ſituated on the Weſt-ſide of Butcher-Hall- 


Lane, Newegate-Street, and received its name from the ancient 


monaſtery which ſtood near it. The old church was deſtroyed 
by the Fire of London, and the preſent beautiful ſtructure raiſed 
on the ſpot where it ſtood. It is one of the handſomeſt pariſh 
churches in London, being deſigned and finiſhed with the 
greateſt judgment. The tower is ſquare, on which is a fine 
turret and vaſes ; and the pulpit is carved in the moſt ingenious 
manner. The altar is extremely handſome, encloſed with rails, 
and the pavement within is of black and white marble. Over 
each of the {ide-aiſles is a gallery, beſides a conſiderable one at 
the Weſt-end, where the children belonging to Chriſt's-Hoſpital 
ſit to hear divine ſervice. On the South-ſide of the church, 


without, has been lately erected a plain, but neat brick building, 
which is uſed as a veſtry-room for the convenience of the 


miniſters who officiate in the church. 
St. Martin's is ſituated on the ſpot where Ludgate ſtood, and 
from that received the latter part of its name. The old church 


was deſtroyed by the Fire of London, and the preſent edifice 


erected on the ſame ſpot. It is a plain building, tolerably well 
enlightened ; and the ſteeple conſiſts of a plain tower, with a 
lofty ſpire raiſed on a ſubitantial arcade, on the ſummit of which 
riſes the vane.—This church has been lately repaired and beau- 
tified. | 

Farringdon-Ward-Without, the laſt we have to mention, is 


one of the largeſt 3 to the city, though ſituated without 


the bounds of its walls. It contains many remarkable edifices, 

among which the firſt we ſhall notice is | | 
St. Bartholomew's-Hoſpital, ſituated near Smithfield, It 

was Originally tounded and endowed by Reyhere, one of the firſt 


ſheriffs of London, in the year 1102, and afterwards endowed 


by Henry VIII. The original building eſcaped the Fire of 
London, but at length became ſo ruinous, that in 1729 the 
governors reſolved to rebuild it according to a plan drawn by the 
ingenious Mr. Gibbs; but it was not completed till within theſe 
few years. With reſpect to the building itielf, it is, perhaps, 


large quadrangle, joined by gateways; and every part of the 
ſtructure has been deſigned with ſo much judgment, and execu- 
ted with ſuch ingenuity, that no unprejudiced perſon can behold 
it without diſtinguiſhed admiration. The front of the hoſpital, 
next Smithfield, is adorned with pilaſters, entablature, and 
pediments of the Ionic order, with the figure of king 


Henry VIII. ſtanding in full proportion in a niche; and the 


figures of two cripples, one on each fide. This fide of the 
building is allotted for the public buſineſs of the hoſpital. It 
contains a large hall for the general courts of the governors; a 
compting-houſe for the meetings of committees ; rooms for 
examining, admitting, and diſcharging of patients ; with other 
neceſſary offices. On the ſtair-cafe are ſeveral paintings by the 
late ingenious Mr. Hogarth, particularly the Pool of Betheſda 
and the Good Samaritan, which for truth of colouring and 
expreſſion, are ſaid to equal any thing of the kind in Europe. 
The other three ſides of the building contain the wards for the 
reception of patients ; in each of which are upwards of twenty 
beds. "This hoſpital is under the immediate inſpection of the 
lord-mayor and court of aldermen ; but chere are alſo a great 
number of other governors, entitled to act as ſuch in conſequence 
of their being ſubſcribers. 

Smithfeld (otherwiſe called Weſt-Smithfeld, to diſtinguiſh it 
from another place in the Eaſtern ut of London, called Eaſt- 
Smithheld) is, perhaps the greateſt market in the univerſe for 


jj cattle, whuch is held here on Mondays and*Fridays ; while 


3 R Tueſdays, 
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20 TuT NEW anv COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


Tucfdays, Thurſdays, and Saturdays, are appropriated for the 
fale of hay. King Henry II. granted to the priory of St. Bar- 
tholomew the privilege of keeping a fair annuaily at Bartho- 
lomew-tide, on the cve, the day, and the morrow, to which the 
clothiers of England, and the drapers of London, repaired, and 
had their booths and ſtandings in the church-yard within the 
priory, which was feparated from Smithlicid only by gates chat 
were locked every night, and watched, for the ſafety of the goods 
depoſited thcre ; and the narrow ſtreet, or lane, afterwards built 
where the cloth was fold, till retains the name of Cloth- Fair. 
This fair, which was at firſt inſtituted for the convenience of 
trade, was at length prolonged to a fortnight, and became of 
little other uſe but for idle vouth and looſe people to refort to, 
on which it was again reduced to the original term of three days; 
and the booths Be drolls and plays, crected in the middle of 
Smithfield, by the falling of which ſeveral perſons had loſt their 
lives, were prohibited in future. In the days of chivalry Smith- 
held was the place where jults and tournaments were held before 
our kings and their courts; of which ſeveral inſtances are upon 
record, particularly in the reigns of Edward III. Richard II. 
Henry IV. V. VI. and Edward IV. In the middle part of 
Smihield, and in the centre of the ſpace now encloſed with 
rails, many martyrs were burnt at the ſtake, for their ſteady ad- 
herence to the principles of the Reformation, and their oppoſing 


the doctrincs peculiar to the church of Rome. Through | 


Smithfield is a verv cxtentive ſquare, ſurrounded with many good 
q 78 


buildings, yet the area of it is in genera! filthy, owing to the 
great number of  catile, horſes, &c. that are brought to it 
twice a week. The outlide of the area is the market-place for 
beaſts and horſes ; the North-Weſt corner for ſheep and calves, 
and the North-Eaſt. corner for hogs, &c. In the centre of 
what are called the rounds, and on the very ſpot where the martyrs 
ſuffered in the reign of queen Mary, a bell was lately erected 
for the better regulation of the graziers and others that 
bring cattle, &c. to the market; on the ringing of which 


every perſon was obliged to take away the cattle at that 


time unſold ; but this practice not being found to anſwer the in- 
tended purpoſe, was ſoon aiter diſcontinued. 

In Angel-Court, Snow-Hill, is the Hand-in-Hand Fire- 
Oltice, eſtabliſhed in 1696, for inſuring houſes only. It is under 
the management of twenty-four directors, choſen from among 
the principal proprictors. | | 

In the ſtreet called the Old-Bailey is Juſtice-Hall, or the 
Seſlions-Houſe, where all offences committed in London and 
Middle ſex are tried. The old building being in a ruinous con- 
dition, was a few years ago taken down, and a ſpacious ſtone 
edifice ere qed in its ſtead. On each of the ſides of this building 
is a flight of ſteps that lead to the court-room, which has a gal- 
Icry on each fide for the accommodation. of ſpectators. Ihe 


priſoners are brought to this court from Newgate ; and there is 


a convenient place under the Seſſions-Houſe, in front, for de- 
taining me prifoners till they are called upon their trials. There 
are allo rooms for the grand and petty jury, with other neceſſary 
aud convenient apartments. A court 1s held here eight times a 


ear, by the king's commiſſion, of Oyer and Terminer, for the 
trial of prifoners. The judges are, the lord-mayor, the alder- 


men paſt the chair, and che recorder, who, on theic occaſions, 
are attended by both the ſheriffs, and by one or more of the 
national judges. The offences committed in the City are 
tried by a jury of citizens, and thoſe committed in the 
county by a jury formed of the houſekeepers in the county. 

Attoining to the Seſſions-Houſe, on the North-lide, is the 
new priſon of | | | 

Newgate. Tins cdifice is entirely of ftone, and conſiſts of 
to wings, with a handſome building in the centre for the uſe 


of the Keeper. The South wing is. the part adapted for the 
ons, and the North one for the debtors. Each of theſe wings 
ſorm a 1. 

Pritt mers to walk in, to receive the benefit of the air. The ſides 
of theie [quares con{ilt of different rooms for the confinement of 
the priſoners, and in one of the diviſions of the South wing is a 
very ncat chapel. Orer the doors leading into the priſon, on 
el; inde of the Keeper's: houſe, are large bunches of chains in 
1212000. of teiters.. In the front, and at the ends of the wings, 
are aches tor tatues. The whole building is of conſiderable 
Citi, and appears a very uniform and grand edifice. Near 
to che principal door the malefactors are now executed, who 
pormenty, for many years, were carried in carts to Tyburn. Pity 
11s, to a rcliecting mind, that fo expenſive and noble an edifice 
Mont be eurected for fuch unhappy inhabitants! Nor leſs 
altonithing eis it that a building fo ſtrong, and which might have 
been eatity defended, thould have been ſet on fire, greatly 


vile incendtarics. This mclancholy tranſaction, with others of | 


Surgeons-tHall, a very handſome and ſpacious ftruQure. 
I be tront of the hall has a baſement-ſtory with ſquare windows; 
and there ls an aſcent to the principal door by a double flight of 
It: ps, between which, below, is a door level with the ground, 
lor che Coinvenence of bringing in dead bodies for diſſection, 


3 


irge ſquare, in the centre of which is an area for the 


* 
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all thoſe executed for murder being afterwards brought hither 


for that purpoſe. At the height of the ſteps is a range of Tonic 
pilaſters between the windows, of which there are two ſeries, a 
ſtory of large ones, with ſquare ones over them. The entabla- 
ture of the pilaiters ſupports a plain attic courſe, crowned with 
vaſes. The theatre by diſſections and anatomical lectures js 
an octagon, in each ſide of which is a niche intended to receive the 
ſkeletons of the moſt diſtinguithed criminals who are ſent here for 
diſſection; ſeveral of which are at preſent occupied. The 
company of Surgeons, having been ſeparated from that of the 
Barbers, as we have before obſerved, was incorporated by a& 
of parliament in 1745; and it is now one of the companies be. 
longing to the city of London. 
Flect- Market, the next thing that engages our attention, 
is held on a part of Flect-Ditch, which has for many years been 
arched over with ſtone and brick. In the centre of the market 
is a long building covered in, containing two rows of ſhops, 
with a convenient paſſage between them, into which light is 
admitted by windows along the roof. Over the centre is placed 
a neat turret, with a clock in it. From the South-end of the 
market-houſe piazzas extend on each ſide to Fleet-Street, for 
the convenience of fruiterers and others. At the North-end are 
two rows. of butchers ſhops, and from thence to Holborn a 
ſpacious opening is left for gardeners and dealers in herbs. On 
the Eaſt-ſide of this market is the Fleet-Priſon, which has with- 
in theſe few vears been rebuilt, and the entrance to 1t elegantly 
fronted with ſtone. Priſoners for debt may be removed to this 
priſon from any part of England by writ of Habeas Corpus, 
and enjoy the benefit of the rules on condition of their behaving 
with propriety. To the South, on the Welt-ſide of the road 
leading to Black-Friars-Bridge, is fe | 
Bridewell-Hoſpital, ſo called from its ſituation near a well 
belonging to the ancient church of St. Bride. It was originally 
a royal palace, in which ſtate It continued till the reign of 
Edward VI. who pave it to the city for the lodging of poor 
way-faring people, and to be a houſe of correction for vagabonds 
and other diſſolute perſons. The old building was deſtroyed by 


the Fire of London, and the preſent one toon after erected in 


the manner it now appears, except the front, which, on the com- 
pletion of Black-Friars-Bridge, was taken down, and rebuilc 
ſeveral feet backwarder, to give the ſtreet a ſtraight direction from 
Fleet-Street to the Bridge; by which means the front court is 
much contracted from its original ſize. | 1 

This hoſpital conſiſts of two courts, the buildings in which 
are convenient, and not irregular. At the South-end of the firſt 
court is a neat chapel, with a ſquare roof and two galleries at 
the North and Weſt ſides, ſupported by columns of the Tuſcan 
order; at the Welt-end are places for the boys belonging to the 
hoſpital, and a place ſet apart for the uſe of the priſoners. 
The ſides of the chapel are brick, and the wainſcot and finiſhing 
very neat. The altar-piece conſiſts of two pilaſters, with their 
entablature and circular pediment of the Corinthian order; 
between which are the commandments written in gold letters on 
a black ground, and the Lord's Prayer and Creed in gold on blue, 
in gilt frames, and further enriched with gilt cherubs, leaves, 
fruits, &c. carved in relievo. The whole chancel is neatly 
paved with black and white marble. The court-room is adorned 
with columns of the Compoſite order, a gallery, &c. but the 
moſt valuable embelliſhments are the ſeveral handſome tables, 
whereon the names of the benefactors are penciled in gold. 
letters. In this room is a chair for the preſident, and conve- 
nient ſeats for the governors. At the North-end of the room, 
nearly oppolite the prelident's chair, 1s a place ſet apart for the 
puniſhment of criminals, in which is a machine for the con- 
venience of their being whipped in preſence of the court, For 
the encouragement of manutactures, a number of handicraft 
tradeſmen, as flax-dreſſers, taylors, weavers of different branches, 
ſhoe-makers, pin-makers, &c. are allowed habitations in this 
hoſpital, for the purpoſe of takingapprentices, at the appointment 
of the governors, to train up to their reſpective occupations. 
Theſe tradeſmen are termed Arts-Maſters of Bridewell, and 
their apprentices are diſtinguiſhed by the name of Bridewell- 
Boys. They have a very ſingular dreſs, conſiſting of cloſe blue 
cloth jackets, without any {kirts, long trowſers of the fame thick 
tuff, and white hats. After they have ſerved their apprentice - 
ſhips faithfully, they are not only made free of the city, but 
alſo receive a preſent of 101. from the hoſpital. 'T his hoſpital 
is likewiſe uſed as a houſe of correction for all looſe women, 
pickpockets, vagrants, and incorrigible and diſobedient ſervants, 
who are committed by the lord- mayor and court of aldermen; 
as alſo apprentices by the chamberlain of the city, who are 
obliged to beat hemp, and, if the nature of their offence requires 
it, to undergo the correction of whipping. 

On the South-ſide of Fleet-Street, at a ſmall diſtance from 
Bridewell-Hoſpital, is Dorſet-Court, or Saliſbury-Court, to 
called from its being the place where formerly ſtocd the manon 
of the biſhop of Saliſbury, which was afterwards inhabited by 
the earls of Dorſet. And between this court and the Thames 
is the office belonging to the New-River-Company, which 
is a handſome brick edifice, built in a very neat and uniform 
ſtyle. | 
To the Weſt of Saliſbury-Court is a diſtrict known by the 
name of White-Friars. This place is fo called _ 

ut 
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White Friars, or Carmelites, who had their houſe in this place, 
the gardens belonging to which probably extended to the water- 
ſide, They were clothed in white, and having made a vow 
of poverty, lived by begging. Their convent was founded by 
{ir Richard Gray, knt. anceſtor to the lord Gray of Codnor in 
Derbyſhire, in the year 1241, and afterwards rebuilt by Hugh 
Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, about the year 1350. On the 
diſſolution of the priory, the church and convent, in proceſs of 
time, became fo ruinous, that they were pulled down; after 
which the ground was converted to private buildings, and now 
contains ſeveral courts, lanes and alleys, but the houſes in 
general are in a very decayed and ruinous condition. A little 
further to the Weſt from White-Friars, is a place called 
Serjcants-Inn, which conſiſts of very handſome and uniform 
buildings: it was formerly an inn of court for ſerjeants, but 
is now private property. The hall is converted into an oflice for 
the Amicable-Society for a Perpetual Aſſurance, which was in- 
corporated in the year 1706. The next place that claims our 
attention in this ward 1s the | 

Temple, ſo called from its being anciently the property of the 
Kniphrs-Templars, before that order was ab»lithed in the reign 
of Elward II. It was afterwards purchaſed by the gentlemen 
of the law, and at preſent forms two -focicties, or colleges, 
where young gentlemen, upon payirg of certain dues, are en- 
titled to the ule of two libraries; and after they have ſtudied hve 
cars, and perforincd all their exerciſes, are called vp to the bar. 
"Theſe two ſocieties are dillinguilhed by the appellations of Inner 
and Middle Temple; and though they have ſcparate halls yet 
they both reſort to the ſame church. 

The Inner-Temple adio to White-Friars, and in it are 
ſeveral public offices: partic utarly, the Plea-Office for the cour' 
of King's-Bench, Crown-Office, Prothonotary's-Office, 
Exck<quer-(/iice, and Paper-Oſice. Betwixt theſe offices is a 
fine arca, called the King's-Bench-Walks, from the ottom oi 
which was formerly a good proſpect of the Thames, Plack- 
Friars-Bridge, and ſeveral parts of Surrey; but this proſpect is 
now greatly impeded by a. ſpacious piece ef ground havin 
been taken in from the Thames to enlarge the gardens of the 
Temple. The hall belonging to this ſociety is a ſmall, but ex- 
ccechng neat ſtructure; and in it is a library of well-choſen 
books. The Kitchen adjnins to it on the Welt; and the ſigna- 
ture by which it is known from the Middle-Tempie is a Flying- 
Horſe. | 

The Middle-Temple ſtands Weſt of the other, and the en- 
trance to it from Fleet-Street is by a handſome gate, built in the 
ſtyle of Inigo Jones, in the year 1684. The front of it, though 
narrow, is graceſul: it is built of brick, with four large ſtone 
pilaſters of the Ionic order, and 2 handlome ped'ment. In a 
courſe of ſtone, between the firit and ſecond ſtory, are cut the 
following words: „ Surrexit Impenbis Societat. Med. Templi, 
MDCLXXXIV.” and beneath it, juſt over the gate, is the 
toure of a II ly Lamb. | 

The great hall belonging to the 
ſpacious and beautiful, and ctzemed one of the fineit halls in 
the kingdom, It was originally built in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. but the preſent edifice was erected in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, in the year 1572. Iii the treaſury-chamber 
is preſerved a great quantity of armovr, which belonged to the 
Knights-Templars, conſiſting of helmets, | breatt and back- 
pleces, a halberd, and two very beautiful thields, with iron 
ipikes in the centres of the length of fix inches, and cach about 
twenty pounds weight; they are curiovily engraved, and one 
ot them richly inlaid with gold; the inſides are lined with leather 
ſtuffed, and the edges are adorned with ſilk fringe. 
noſt remarkable building in the Temple is the old church, 


. | 5 Es 
nich IS common to both ſocieties, and originally belonged to 


” 


the angihts-Templars of Jeruſalem. It was firft founded in 
the year 1185, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary; but was 


more generally known by the name' of the founders, than the 
perion to waom it was dedicated. The original church was 
taken down in 1240, and another erected after the ſame model. 
1 he pretent edifice was one of thoſe that eſcaped the Fire of 
London ; but in 10995 the South-Weſt part was new-built, and 
I 1700 the whole was thoroughly repaired. This beautiful 
Gothic [lructure is built of ſtone, firmly 
enriched with ornaments. It conſiſts of a long body with a 
türtet, and at the Weſt-end is a tower that has much the 
appearance of a piece of fortification. The windows that en- 
lizhten the body of the church are large and well proportioned”: 
they are compoſed of three Gothic arches ; a principal, and a 
on cr on either ſide. Theſe windows are fo cloſe together, that 
mare are but very flender piers between them to ſupport a 
heavy roof ; they are therefore ſupported with buttretles ; but 
theſe buttreſſes, as in moſt Gotluc ſtructures, exclude more 
light chan the piers would haye done had they been larger, and 
the windows conſiderably leſs. The tower, which is very 
maily, has but few windows, and thoſe ſmall, yet there are 
buttreſſes carried up between them. The top of it is crowned 
with plain ſquare battlements, and from the centre riſes a vane. 

he turret on the body of the church is ſmall and plain, and 
contains a bell. In ſhort, the outſide of this building has a moſt 
venerable appearance ; but the greateſt beauties of it are within. 

ie round tower, which is the entrance to the church, is ſup- 


But the 


put together, and 
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Mcddle-Temple is very | 


— 


cherubs, a ſhicld, feſtoons, fruit, and leaves. 


ported within by fix pillars wainſcotted with oak fix fect high, 
and adorned all round, except the Eaſt-part, which opens into 
the church, with an upper and lower range of ſmall arches, wit 
black apertures; but the moſt remarkable objects in this part 
are the tombs of eleven of the 'Knights-Templars, who lie in- 
terred here; eight of which are covered with the figures of 
armed knights: of theſe, five lie croſs-legged, to indicate that 
they had made a vow to go to the Holy Land to make war with 
the Infidels. The firſt of theſe was William Marſhall the elder. 
carl of Pembroke, who died in the year 1219; the ſecond was 
William Marſhall his fon, who died in 1231; and a third was 
Gilbert Marſhall, brother to William, who was ſlain in a tour- 
nament at Hertford, in the year 1241. The other cfligies lic 
ſtraight-legged. The reſt of the tombs are only coped ſtone, but 
they are all made of grey marble. The tower is divided from 
the body of the church by a very hand ſome ſcreen in the modern 
taſte. The body of the church has three roofs, ſupported by tall 
and ſlender pillars of Suſſex marble. The windows are ali 
adorned with ſmall neat pillars of the ſame ſtoue, and the floor 
is paved with black and white marble. The ailles are five in 
number; three, as uſual, running Eaſt and Weſt, and two crol; 
aiſles. The walls are neatly wainſcotted with oak about cight 
feet high; and the altar-piece, which is of the ſame wood, is 
much higher, fincly carved, and adorncd with four pilaſters and 
two columns of the Corinthian order: it is alſo ornamented with 
The pulpit, which 
is placed ncar the  Eait-end of the middle-aiſle, is finely carved 
and veneered; the ſounding- board is pendant from the roof, and 
enriched with ſeveral carved arches, a crown, feſtoons, cherubs, 
&c. The fcreen, which ſeparates the tower from the body of 
the church, is of waintfcot, and adorned with ten pilaſters of the 
Corinthian order, with three portals and pediments. The organ- 
gallery is ſupported by two flutcd Corinthian columns, and 
ornainented with an entablature and a compaſs-pediment, with 
the k 1g's arms well carved. Near the pediment, on the South- 
fide, is an enrichment of cherubs, and a carved figure of a 
Pegaſus, t' b ef the ſociety of the Inner- Temple; and in 
the pediment, 01 the North-ſide, is an cnricument of cherubs, 
and the figure of Holy Lamb, the badge of the ſociety of the 
M:ddle-Temple: ior though theſe tro ſocieties have one church, 
they ſeldom tit in it pro: iq ανα⁰uUly; the gentlemen of the Inner- 
Temple fitting on the South, and thufe of the Middle- Temple 
on the North-lide of the middlc-aifle. This antique church con- 
tains the monuments and tombs of many eminent judges, maſters 
in chancery, and lawyers, who have diitinguithed themſelves by 
their abilites and integrity in their reſpective callings. The 
miniſter, or, as he is called, the maſter of the Temple, is a 
clergyman choſen by bath focietics ; but afterwards appointed by 
etters- patent under the great ſeal. Near the Temple is the 
gate called : | Z | 

Tempic-Bar, which encloſes the ward of Farringdon-With- 
out, and divides the hibertics of London on the Weſt from Weſt- 
minſter. This gate conſiſts of a very handfome and noble arch, 
with a poſtern on each {ide for the convenience of foot- paſſengers. 
It is built entirely of Portland ſtone, with ruſtic work below, 
and of the Corinthian order above. The arch is elliptical, and 
very flat, and the whole forms a very elegant appearance. Over 


the gateway, on the Eait-lide, in two niches, are ſtone ſtatues, 


one of queen Elizabeth, and the other of king James I. with 
the king's arms over the key-{tone : and on the Welt-fides are 
the ſtatues of king Charles I. and king Charles II. in Ro- 
man habits. At this gate the herald, on the demiſe of the king, 
uſually proclaims his ſucceſſor. Peace is likewiſe proclaimed, 


and war declared here; and ſince the beginning of the preſent 


century, the heads of ſome rebel othcers, who ſuffered for 


| high-treaſor. were put upon it; but they have been down for 


leveral years, being totally deſtroyed by time. 

At a {mall diſtance from Temple-Bar is Chancery-Lane, in 
which are ſeveral inns of court, with public offices belonging to 
the law; but they are all out of the city except Serjeants-Inn, 
where the judges and ſerjeants have their feveral chambers and 
apartments. | 

Near the laſt-mentioned building is another of the like kind 
called Clifford's Inn, which is a very pleaſant place, with a neat 
garden, and hail finiſhed in the Gothic taſte. The othce be- 
longing to the Marthal's-Court is in this inn, where the 
ſteward, prothonotary, and attornies, have their offices and 
chambers. 

In Crane-Court, Fleet-Street, near the end of Fetter-Lane, 
is the houſe belonging to the Royal-Society, eſtabliſhed for the 
advancement of natural and experimental philoſophy. It was 
begun by Dr. John Wilkins in the year 1050, but was not in- 
corporated till ten years alter. | ; ; 4 

On the Eaſt-ſidèe of Fetter-Lane is Nevill's-Court, in which is 
the place of worthip belonging to the Moravians, properly called 
Unitas Fratrum, or United Erethren; an ancient German epiſ- 
copal church, who claim their ſucceſſion from John Huſs, and 
Jerome of Prague. In this ward is a certain dittrict called the 
Liberty of the Rolls. It was formerly appropriated tor the re- 
ception of ſuch Jews as had embraced the Chrittian religion, 
who were allowed a ſufficient maintenance to ſupport them. A 
prieſt was appointed to preach to them, but his arguments 
{ecmed not to have any great weight, for many of the ne] 
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allo one of thuſe that efcaped the Fire of London. 


Tus NEW ax» COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


converts relapled to their old religion; and when their brethren 
were baniſhed from England, they voluntarily choſe to follow 
them: fo that this place was appropriated for the reception of 
the maſter oi the rolls, and ſuch officers as ated under him, 
in 1377, but it does not appear that any records were lodged 
here till about ſix years afterwards. In this place is now the 
houſe where the maſter of the rolls reſides in Term-time, and 
an old Gothic chapel, in which the records are kept, and divinc 
Jervice performed. There is alſo a hall here, where the maſter 
of the rolls hears cauſes, and attendance is given all day, for 
the bencht of ſuch as have occaſion to examine the records. 
The clergyman who preaches in the chapel is appointed by the 
maſter of the rolls, and on the walls are ſeveral monuments 
and inſcriptions. This liberty extends a conſiderable length, 
and no perfon can be arrcitcd in it, unleſs the writ is endoried 
by the mafler or his ſecretary. 

The liberties of the city extend to Holborn-Bars, near which 
is Staples-Inn, one of thoſe belonging to the Chancery, and 
{ubject to the ſociety of Gray's-Inn. It conſiſts of two courts, 
and 1s pleaſantly ſituated, with an agrecable walk behind. Near 
the above is Bernard's-Inn, which is alſo an inn of Chancery, 
and ſubordinate to Gray's-Inn. It conſiſts of three ſmall courts, 
the large? of which has a paſſage into Fetter-Lane. At a ſmall 
diſtance from this, on the fame fide of the ſtreet, was formerly 
Thavics-Inn, faid to be the firſt inn for the ſhudy of the law in 
| 1 — 
England. This inn has been lately converted into a ſtreet, 
with clegant new buildings on each fide for the uſe of private 
families. Nearly oppoſite to this inn was the ancient palace 
belonging to the bithops of Ely, which has been lately taken 
down tor the admiſlion of new buildings. This Gothic edifice 
was firit built in the reign of Edward I. with proviſion for 
three prieſts to ſay maſs; but the biſhops have deſerted it for 
many years. The privileges, however, extend a conſiderable 
way, aid in the reign of queen Elizabeth the eſtate was given 
to her favourite, fir Chrittopher Hatton, who built a houte on 
it, but that is now denoliſhed, and a ſtrect, called Hatton- 
Street, containing many very gentcel howics, has been fince 
built where the chancellor's garden was. This ſtreet Is not 
ſurpaſſed by any of the ſize in London, and in it is a free mathe- 
matical-ichool, and a lafge charity-ichool, belonging to the parith 
of St. Andrew, Holborn. 7 

1 his ward contains fix pariſt-churches ; namely, St. Bar- 
tholomew the Great, Si. Bartholomew the Leſs, St. Sepulchre's, 


xt. Bride's and St. Dunſtan's, Fleet-Street ; and St. Andrew's, 


Holborn. | 

St. Bartholomew the Great is 
Smithfield, near Duke-Strect. It was rebuilt in 1628, and 
eſcaped the Fire of London; but it is only a poor mean 
ſtructure. „„ | 

St. Purtholomew the Leſs ſtands near the Hoſpital, and is 


an ancient Gothic thructure, but does not contain any thing 
remarkable. 

St. Sepulchre's lands near the upper part of Snow-Hill ; and 
akhough it was greatly damaged by the Fire of London, yet it 
was atterwards fitted up in the ncateſt manner for divine wor- 
ſhip, This church is 126 feet long, exclulive of the broad 
paſſage acrols the Welt-end: the breadth, excluſive of the 
North chapel, is hfty-eight feet. The height of the roof in 


the middle aifle is thirty-five fect ; and the height of the ſteeple, 


to the top of the pinnacles, is 146 fcet. The body of the 


church is enlightened with a row of very large Gothic windows, 
with buttreſſes between, over which runs a {light cornice; and 
the.top is bmſhed with a plain and ſubſtantial battlement-work, 
in the ſtyle of the public buildings in the reign of Edward IV. 
The ſteeple is 2 Main quard tower, crowned at each corner 
with a handſome pinnacle. The church-yard, which is on the 
South-fide of the building, was formerly encloſed with a high 
brick Wall, without allowing any foot-way for paſſengers on the 
ceuthde; but, among the other improvements made in the city, 
the wail was removed in the year 1760, and the church-yard 
Laid entirely open. The fexton of this church is the perſon 
that gives admoniucn to the condemned criminals in Newpate 
the night beivre their execution; and did the fame when they 
were carried by the church on their way to Tyburn: on the 
morning of exccution the great bell of the church tolls as a 
paſling-bell. | 

St. Bride's, Fleet-Strect, is one of the nobleſt edifices for 
public worthip in London, The old church was deſtroyed by 
the fire in 16660, and the preſent ſtructure finiſhed according to 
a plan drawn by fir Chriſtopher Wren. It is 111 feet long, 
eighty-leven broad, and the ſtceple 234 feet high. The body ol 
it is plain and regular, the openingsaall an{wering one another: 
the roof is raiied on pillars ; and the altar- piece, like the outlide 
of the church, is very magniticent. The circular pediment 
cver the lower part is ſupported by ſix Corinthian columns. 
"The ſteeple is a ſpire of extreme delicate workmanſhip, raiſed 
upon a ſolid, but light tower; and the ſeveral flages by which 
the ſpire gradually decreaſes, are well deſigned, and executed 
with all the advangapes of the orders. In the ſteeple is a ring 
of bells, particularly diſtinguifhed for the melody of their ſound. 
This ſtecple was lome years ago greatly injured by lightning; 
but the damage was repaired at the expence of the pariſhioners. 


ſituated on the Faſt-lide of 


It is! 


_—— A. 


St. Dunſtan's is one of thoſe that eſcaped the Fire of Lon- 
don; ſince which, however, it has been ſeveral times repaired, 
and the inconvenience that formerly aroſe from a number ot 
{mall ſhops, or ſheds, that ſtood in the front of it, has bee: 
lately removed. The church conſiſts of a large body, with + 
very difproportionate tower. The dial of the clock project; 
over the ſtrect at the South, and with a double face, at the 
extremity of a beam; and over it is an Jonic porch, containing 
two ſigures erect, carved and painted as large as lite; which, 
with knotted clubs, alternately ſtrike the hours and quarters on 
two bells hung between them. In a niche at the Eaſt-end of 
the church is the ſtatue of queen Elizabeth, which former; 
flood on Ludgate. In this church is a lecture founded by 
Dr. White, which is continued on Sundays in Term-time and 
on Thurſdays during the vacation. The lefturer for many 
years has been the Rev. Mr. Romaine. : 
St. Andrew's is ſituated in the centre of a large burying. 
round, near the North-Weſt angle of Shoe-Lane, Holborn, 
The old church eſcaped the Fire of London, but it became ſo 
ruinous, that in 1687 it was pulled down, and the preſent one 
built in its ſtead, except the tower, which was not erected till 
704. The body is well built, and enlightened by two ſeries 
ot windows, on the top of which runs a handſome baluſttade. 
The tower riſes ſquare, and conſiſts only of two ſtages, crowned 
with battlements and pinnacles at the corners. The firſt ſtage, 
which is plain, has the dial : in the upper ſtage there is a very 
handſume window to each front, tall, arched, and decorated 
with Doric pilaſters, which ſupport a lofty arched pediment 
decorated within by a ſhield. FT he cornice that crowns the 
tower is ſupported by ſcrolls; and the baluſtrade that riſes above 
this has a very firm baſe. Each corner of the tower has an 
ornamental pinnacle, conſiſting of four large ſcrolls, which, 
meeting in a body, ſupport a pine-apple ; and from the crown 
of the fruit riſes a well-contrived vane. The inſidę is exceeding 
neat and well-finiſhed, Over the communion-table is a large 
painted window, the lower part of which repreſenis the Meſſiah 
and his diſciples at the Laſt Supper; and in a compartment 
above is repreſented his reſurrection from the grave. The 
church ſtands at an advantageous diltance from the ſtreet, from 
which it is ſeparated by a wall that encloſes the church-yard, 
and the entrance to it is by large and elegant iron gates. 
Having thus deſcribed the public editices in the great city 
of London, we ſhall now proceed to the ſecond grand diviſion 
of the whole metropolis, namely, the city and liberties ot: 


Wetlminſter. 


SECTION X. 


An hiſterical and deſcriptive Account of the City and Liberties of 
| | Il eſuminſter. 


ESTMINSTER derived its name from the abbey, or 
monaſtery, to which it received the addition of Weſt to 
diſtinguiſh it from the cathedral of St. Paul, ſituated to the Eaſt 
of it. The place anciently called Weſtminſter, was a imall 
unhealthy village, and extended only over the two parithes now 
called St. Margaret's and St. John's. In the rezgn of queen 
Elizabeth we hind its bounds exten led, and at preſent, beiides 
its collegiate-church, it has nine pariſhes, containing ſeveral. 
public ſtructures, of which we thall give an account when we 
| have mentioned its form of government. It is called a city, 
becauſe that in the reign of Henry VIII. the monaſtery was 
converted into a biſhopric ; and lord Coke ſays, that the reft- 
dence of a bithop conſlitutes a city; but that great lawyer mult 
certainly mean that it does ſo only in the preſent acceptation 
of the word, for we find cities mentioned in hiſtory long be- 
fore the name or office of a biſhop was known. | 
Ihe government of Weitminlter is veſted in a high-feward, 
who is generally a peer, and enjoys the office for life. He 1s 
choſen by the dean and chapter, with the privilege of nominat- 
ing a deputy, who is called the ſteward, and likewiſe holds his 
place for lite, under whomis another officer, called the high-bailiff, 
upon whom molt of the bulineſs devolves, for the two others 
arc rather nominal than real officers. There are allo fixteen 
burgeſſes, with as many alliſtants, and a high-conſtable choſen 
at the court-leet, before the high-ſteward, or his ſteward. The 
' high-bailiff muſt be converfant with the laws, and to him 15 
committed the whole power of a ſheriff. He is the retürning- 
othcer on all elections, and has the power of ſummoning juries, 
with the privilege of ſitting next the ſteward on the bench, and 
is entitled to all hnes and forteitures. The dean and chapter 
are, however, the ſuperior officers, both civil and eccleſiaſtical, 
and their juriſdictions over Weſtminſter, St. Martin's-le-Grand, 
and ſome other parts, are all exempted from epiſcopal viſitations. 
"The fiſt thing that engages our attention without Teinple— 
Bar, is the pariſh-church ot St. Clement-Danes, fo called, cither 
becauſe the Danes, who were converted to Chriſtanity, had a 
church here, or elſe that it was their common burial-place- 
The old church was pulled down in 1680, and the prefent 
ſtructure erected under the direction of {ir Chrittopher Wren, 
but its ſteeple was not finiſhed till 1719. The church is built 
entirely of ſtone, and has two rows of fine windows, the lower 
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one being plain, but thoſe above curiouſly ornamented. It has 
a portico on the South, over which is a dome ſupported by 
Ionic pillars. The ſteeple is exceedin beautiful, and riſes to 
a conſiderable height, adorned with pillars of the Corintluan 
and Compolite orders. a i 

In this pariſh are three charity-ſchools, with ſix alms-houſes 
for poor Women. There are allo three of the Inns of Chancery; 
the firſt of which is 

St. Clement's-Inn, ſo called from its being in the neighbour- 
hood of the church. It is a place of conſiderable antiquity, but 
the preſent buildings are entirely modern. It conſiſts of a hall 
and three courts, and is ſubje& to the Inner-Temple. Near 
this is New-Inn, ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from another which 
formerly ſtood in Seacoal-Lane, It is exceeding handſome, 
with a pleaſant airy ſquare, and a very neat hall. It is 11 
to the Middle-Temple. Oppoſite to the above is Lyon's-Inn, 
which belongs to the "hes, nar" but it does not contain 
any thing remarkable. Near New. Inn is Clare-Market, 1 
called from the ancient family of Clares, to whom it formerly 
belonged. Tt is as well ſupplied with all ſorts of proviſions as 


any market in or near London, and is reſorted to by great | 


numbers of people, being ſituated in a very populous neigh- 
bourhood. 

On the North-ſide of the Strand were formerly many ſeats 
belonging to the nobility, particularly the noble families of Nor- 
folk, Eflex, and the biſhop of Bath and Wells; but they have 
been long ſince all totally demoliſhed, and fine new ſtreets built 
where they ſtood. _ | | 

The next public edifice we come to is the pariſh-church of 
St. Mary-le-Strand, which is ſituated near the middle of the 
ſtreet of that name, and is one of the fifty new churches erected 
by queen Anne. Though this cdifice is not very extenſive, 
yet it is exceeding magnificent : it is maſſy, without the appear- 
ance of being heavy, ard ſo conſtructed as to be likely to ſtand 
for ages to come. At the entrance on the Weſt is an aſcent by 
a flight of ſteps cut in the ſweep of a circle, that leads to a 
portico of Ionic columns covered with a dome, which is crowned 
with an elegant vaſe. The columns are continued along the 
body of the church, with pilaſters of the ſame order at the 
corners; and in the intercolumniations are niches handſomely 
ornamented. Over the dome is a pediment ſupported by Corin- 
thian columns, which are alſo continucd round the body of the 
ſtructure, over thoſe of the Ionic order beneath; between 
which are the windows placed over the niches. Theſe columns 
are ſupported on pedeſtals, and have pilaſters behind with arches 
ſprung from them, and the windows have angular and circular 
pediments alternately. A handſome baluſtrade is carried round 
the top, and its ſummit is adorned with vaſes. The {teeple is 
light, though ſolid, and is ornamented with Compoſite columns 
and capitals, 


_ wall, ornamented with very ſtrong and handſome iron 
rails. | | 

Near this church was the royal palace, called Somerſet-Houſe, 
from its being built by the great duke of Somerſet in the reign 


of Edward VI. but the duke having been attainted, it fell to 


the crown, and was often uſed as the reſidence of ſome of the 
royal family. Several additions were made to it by order of 
Charles II. and near this ſpot, in 1678, ſir Edmondbury Godfrey, 


an eminent juſtice of the peace, and an upright magiſtrate, was 


barbarouſly murdered by the Papiſts. This ancient edifice has | 


been lately pulled down, and on its ſite are now ereCting ſeveral 
ſpacious 3 intended for public offices belonging to the 
government. The whole, when finiſhed, will be a great orna- 
ment to the Strand, the front being built with ſtone in an 
elegant ſtyle, and appropriated to the ſtudents belonging to the 
Royal-Acagemy, of which the king is patron, and fir Joſhua 
Reynolds, preſident. In the month of May is the annual 
exhibition, conſiſting of a rich collection of drawings, paintings, 
&c. executed by our molt eminent artiſts, and prizes are given 
to thoſe who excel with ſuperior merit. A noble terrace, we 
are informed, is to extend from Eaſt to Welt, by the river-ſide, 
in length near one quarter of a mile, with a ſtreet at each end 
up to the Strand. m_ 
A little further to the Weſt, on the ſame ſide where Somerſet- 
Houle ſtood, is the Savoy, fo called from Peter of Savoy, earl 
of Richmond, who built a houfe here in the rcign of Henry III. 
but in the reign of Edward III. great part of it was pulled 
own, and another. more magnificent one erected, which was 
partly deſtroyed by Wat Tyler. It is now the property of the 
crown, and conſiſts of a ſquare court, with ſtrong ſtone build- 
ings, mixed with flint. The principal uſe for it, at preſent, is 
for ſuch recruits as inliſt in the regiments lying abroad, and as 
z priſon for ſich ſoldiers as deſert from the army, or are guilty 
of any other crimes cognizable by the military law. In one 
Part of it were barracks for ſoldiers, in which ſeveral battalions 
of the foot-guards were conſtantly ſtationed ; but theſe being 
deſtroyed by hre in the beginning of the ycar 1776, the ſtables 
in Somerſet-Yard were converted into barracks, and have been 
ever ſince uſed for that purpole. Among other buildings in the 
avoy is a chapel belonging to French-Proteſtants, by whom 
t has been uſed ever ſince the reign of king William; and 
_ y allo —_ for Germans who are Calviniſts, where 

vine tervice is performed in their own language. join! 
* cen p guage Adjoining 


The whole building is ſurrounded by a dwarf 
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| in the back 
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one of the fineſt ſquares in Europe. 


| of the celebrated architect, Inigo Jones. 
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to the Savoy are a 
to the dutchy of 
og dormant, that the tenants in poſſeſſion have ſupported an 
excluſive title to the premiſes, and have conſtantly lived in them 
without paying any rent, beſides the common pariſh-taxes. 
It is ſaid, however, that the claim of the crown will be revived, 
and that a ſcheme 1s in agitation for converting the precin& of 
the Savoy to ſome public uſes. Nearly as this place is 
Exeter-Exchange, ſo called from its being built on the ſpot 
where the carls of Exeter formerly had a houſe. It is a very 
large building erected in the modern taſte, but exceeding heavy. 
The ground-floor is let out in ſhops, and the upper one is 
occaſionally uſed for various purpoſes. | 
The next pariſh we come to is that of St. Paul's, Covent- 
Garden, ſo called from the principal part of the ground on 
which it ſtands having been anciently a large ere belonging 


2 number of houſes that formerly belonged 
ancaſter, the claim to which has been ſo 


| to the abbots and monks of the convent of Weſtminſter. When 


the monaſtery was diſſolved, the firſt lord Ruſſel obtained a 
grant of this garden, and all the ground-rents of the houſes near 
it are now the property of his grace the duke of Bedford, 
Covent-Carden Market is a part of the ancient garden be- 
longing to the monaſtery, and ſhould properly be called Convent- 
Garden, though it is corrupted into Covent, and ſometimes 
Common-Garden. This market conſiſts of a ſpacious ſquare, 
containing about three acres of ground; and is the greateſt 
market in England for all kinds of vegetables, herbs, fruits, 
and flowers. It is ſurrounded by a wooden rail, and in the 
centre is a column, on the top of which are four ſun-dials: 
On the North-ſide of this ſquare is a magnificent piazza, de- 
ſigned by Inigo Jones, which, if carried round it, according to 
the plan of that celebrated architect, would have rendered it 
There was ancther piazza 
at the North-Eaſt corner, but that part of the ſquare being 
a few years ago deſtroyed by fire, it was rebuilt without reſtoring 
the piazza. On the Weſt-ſide of the ſquare ſtands the pariſh- 
church of St. Paul, a very neat building, erected from a deſign 
In the front is a plain, 
but noble, portico of the Tuſcan order, executed in a maſterly 
manner: the columns, which are four in number, are maſſy; 
and the intercolumniations being large, the whole has an air of 
elegant ſimplicity. The four columns ſupport a large pediment 
that extends over the whole front, in the centre of which is a 
dial, and on the apex is a vane. The building itſelf, though 
plain, is well-proportioned : the walls are of brick covered with 
plaſter, and the corners are of ſtone : the roof is flat, and though 
of great extent, is ſupported only by the walls. The windows 
are of the Tuſcan form, like the portico, and the altar-piece is 
adorned with eight fluted columns of the Corinthian order, 
painted in imitation of porphyry. At the North-Eaſt corner 
of this ſquare, under the piazza, is the principal entrance to 
Covent-Garden-Theatre, the beauties of which are entirel; 
concealed by the ſurrounding houſes. This is alſo the caſe wit 
the neighbouring royal-theatre in Drury-Lane, except the front 
entrance next Catharine-Street, which has been altered, and 
made very handſome and commodious. Returning from Covent- 
Garden into the Strand, and proceeding a little further to the 
Welt, on the South-ſide, next the Thames, is a place called 
the Adelphi-Buildings. On the ſpot where theſe are, erected 
was anciently a manſion belonging to the biſhop of Durham, 
which was afterwards converted into buildings and wharfs, and 
called by the name of Durham-Yard. But the whole place 
having become in a very ruinous condition, three brothers of 
the name of Adam agreed with the duke of St. Alban's for the 
ground, and converted it into one of the moſt elegant pile of 
buildings within the metropolis. The great deſcent to the river 


| that ran down Durham-Yard is removed, by theſe buildings 


being raiſed on ſtrong lofty arches, whereby a ſtreet is formed 
at the Eaſt-end, which runs in a dire& line from the Strand 
to the river. Fronting the "Thames is a moſt beautitul row 
of houſes, between which and the river is a very ſpacious ter- 
race, ſecured by very handſome iron rails. Another ftrect 
extends between the river and the Strand, parallel to the Terrace, 
which leads into York-Buildings ; and in this ſtreet is a very 
handſome edifice uſed by the Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. At the Weſtern ex- 
tremity of this {ſtreet is another that leads to the Weſt-end of 
the Terrace. The end and centre houſes are particularly hand- 
ſome, and are diſtinguiſhed by being ornamented with pilaſters 
and cornices of artificial ſtone. The vaults under the houſes 
are ſo exceeding extenſive, that they are converted into ranges 
of warchouſes, coach-houſes, and ſtables, with proper ſubter- 
raneous communications reſerved between, enlightened by wells 

ards between the houſes above. From the old 
entrance to — is a wide arch-way for carriages 
under the houſes down to the warehouſes, and to a fpacious 
«wharf below the Terrace : and there is another entrance that 
opens to the ſtreet on the ſide next York-Buildings. The ſum- 
mits of the arches fronting the river are adapted as counting- 
houſes for the warehouſes below; or as kitchens to the oppoſite 
houſes above. From the Terrace is a beautiful view of the river 
between the bridges at Black-Friars and Weſtminſter; as alſo a 
very extenſive proſpect of the adjacent fields in the county ot 
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A little to the Welt of the Adelphi-Buildinge, are ſeveral 
ſtreets which go under the name of York-Buildings ; and are 
ſo called from a houſe anciently ſituated on the ſpot, belonging 
to the archbiſhop of York. This houſe afterwards coming to 
George, duke of Buckingham, he diſpoſed of it to builders, who 
converted it into ſtreets and alleys, in which his name and title 
are ſtill preſerved ; they being called George-Street, Villiers- 
Street, Duke-Street, Of-Alley, and Buckingham-Street. At 
the bottom of theſe ſtreets, next the Thames, is a very hand- 
{ome terrace-walk planted with trees, in the centre of which is 
a beautiful ſtone gate to the ſtairs. This gate is of the Tuſcan 
order, eke with ruſtic work, and was deſigned by that 
celebrated architect, Inigo Jones. At the Eaſt-corner is a high 
wooden tower, called Nork- Buildings Water-Works, erected 
for raiſing water for the ſupply of that neighbourhood. The 
company to whom it belongs were incorporated by act of par- 
liament in the year 1691. 

The next public edifice that claims our attention is the 
pariſh-church of St. Martin's in the Fields, ſo called, becauſe 
when it was originally built, this part of the town was a held 
near the village of Charing. It is generally ſuppoſed that the 
firit church was only a ſmall chapel, for the uſe of the monks 
of Weſtminſter, when they came to viſit their garden. At 
the general difſolution of religious houſes it fell to the crown, 
and was made parochial by order of Henry VIIT. but in 1721 
the old church became ſo ruinous, that it was found necellary 
to take it down, and erect another in its ſtead, which was 
finiſhed in 1726, under the direction of Mr. Gibbs. It is a 
very fpacious and elegant edifice built with ſtone. In the Weſt- 
front is an aſcent by a long flight of ſteps to a very noble portico 
of Corinthian columns, that ſupports a pediment, in which are 
the royal arms in bas relief. The ſame order is continued round 
in pilaſters, and in the intercolumniations are two ſeries of 
windows ſurrounded with ruſtic. On each fide the door, on 
the ſides that are near the corners, are lofty Corinthian columns: 
the roof is concealed by a handſome be and the ſpire is 
ſtately and elegant. The decorations within are exceeding 
beautiful; the roof is richly adorned with fret-work ; ſlender 
Corinthian columns raiſed on high pedeſtals, riſing in the front 
of the galleries, ſerve to ſupport both them and the roof, which 
on the ſides reſts upon them in a very ornamented arch-work. 
The Eaſt-end is richly adorned with fret-work and gilding, and 
over the altar is a large window finely painted. — The whole 
expence of building and decorating this church amounted to 
60,8911. 10s. 4d. of which 33, 450l. was granted by parliament, 
and the reſt raiſed by voluntary contributions. Oppoſite to 
St. Martin's-Lane is the town-relidence of his grace the duke 
of Northumberland. The front of the building next the ſtreet 
is exceeding magnificent. In the centre 1s a grand arched 
gate, the piers of which are continued up to the top of the 
building, with niches on each fide from the ground, decorated 
with carvings in a fort of Gothic ſtyle. They are connected 
at the top by uniting to form an arch in the centre, opening 
from the top of the houſe to a circular balcony ſtanding on a 
ſmall bow-window over the gate beneath. Over the arch, on 
a pedeſtal, is a carved lion, the creſt of the duke of Northum- 
berland's arms. The building on each ſide the centre is of 
brick, containing two ſeries of regular windows, five on each 
ide, over a like ſeries of niches on the ground ſtory. At each 
extremity 1s a tower with ruſtic ſtone corners, containing one 
window cach in front, correſponding with the building. "Theſe 
towers riſe above the reſt of the front, firſt with an arched 
window, above that a port-hole window, and the top 1s termi- 
nated with a dome crowned with a vane. 
nected with the turrets over the building by a breaſt-work of 
ſolid piers and open lattice-work alternately, correſponding with 
the windows beneath, which have ſtone-work under them, 
carved in like manner. The four ſides of the inner-court are 
faced with Portland-ſtone; and the two wings, which extend 
from the garden-front towards the river, are above 100 feet in 
length. The principal door of the houſe opens to a veitibule 
about eighty-two feet long, and upwards of twelve fect wide, 
properly ornamented with columns of the Doric order. Each 
end of it communicates with a ſtair-caſe leading to the principal 
apartments, which face the garden. They conſiſt of ſeveral 
ſpacious rooms fitted up in the moſt elegant manner, The 
ceilings are embellithed with copies of antique paintings, or fine 
ornaments of ſtucco richly gilt. The chimney-pieces conſiſt of 
ſtatuary and other curious marble, carved and finiſhed in the 
moſt correct taſte. The rooms are hung either with beautiful 
tapeltry, or the richeſt damaſks, and magnificently furniſhed 
with large glaſſes, ſettees, marble tables, &c. with frames of 
exquiſite workmanſhip richly gilt. They alto contain a = 
variety of pictures, executed by the moſt diſtinguiſhed maſters, 

articularly Raphael, Titian, Paul Veroneſe, Salvator Roſa, 
d Vandyke, &c. Behind the houſe is a fine garden, 
with walks that reach almoit to the Thames, and laid out in the 
moſt elegant taſte. | 

Charing-Croſs, where ſeveral ſtreets terminate, was formerly 
called the village of Charing, and it received the addition of 
Crofs from Edward I. having erected a croſs at it in memory of 
his beloved queen Eleanor, it being the laſt place where her body 
reſted before it was depoſited in Weſtminſter-Abbey. The 


The centre is con- 


crols ſtocd till the time of the civil-wars, when it was pulled 
down, as a relic of Popery; and at the Reſtoration, a fine 
equeitrian ſtatue of king Charies J. was ſet up in its ſtead. It 
is {till ſtanding, and is of braſs, executed in the moſt maſter! y 
manner, placed on a pedeſtal, ſecured by iron paliſadoes, f 

On the North of Charing-Croſs is the Mews, a fiate! 
modern edifice uſed as ſtables for horſes belonging to his 
majeſty. The word Mews ſignifies a place uſed by talcone;s 
tor keeping hawks, and we find the king's falconers relideg 
here ſo early as 1377. It was firſt uſed as the royal ſlables, 
when thoſe belonging to our kings in the village of Lomeſhury, 
now called Bloomſbury, were burnt down in 1537; but being 
in a ruinous condition, his late majeſly cauſed the whole to be 

ulled down, and rebuilt in a moſt magnificent manner, in 1732. 
he ſtables are on the ground floor, and above are very 
convenient apartments for the coachmen, oftlers, and other 
lervants. 

The pariſh of St. Martin's has a library well furniſhed with 
books, in Caftle-Street, near the Mews, and under it a frec- 
ſchool, both founded and endowed by Dr. Tenniſon, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. To the South of Charing-Croſs, on the 
Weſt-ſide of the ſtreet, is the Admiralty-Office, a magnificent 
edifice built of brick and ſtone. It has two deep wings, and 
the entrance is by a lofty portico ſupported by four large 
columns of the Ionic order, to which there is an aſcent by a + 
few ſteps. The wall before the court is built in a very elegant 
manner: a piazza of neat columns extends along the front, in 
the centre of which is a large ſca-horſe cut in ſtone. Beſides 
a hall and other commodious rooms, there are fix houſes which 
form the two wings, viz. three on each tide. Theſe houſes 
are very ſpacious, and are adapted for the reſidence of the com- 
miſſioners of the admiralty. In this ofice are tranſacted all 
maritime affairs belonging to the juriſdiction of the admiralty- 
board ; who here regulate the affairs of the navy, nominate 
admirals, captains, and other officers to ſerve on board his 
majeſty's ſhips of war, and give orders for the trial of thoſe who 
have failed in their duty, or been guilty of other offences ex- 
preſſed in the articles of war. At a ſmall diſtance from the 
Admiralty-Office, on the oppoſite ſide of the ſtreet, is the 

Banquetting-Houſe, being part of the ancient palace, called 
Whitehall, and now made ule of as a chapel. This palace was 
originally built by Hubert de Burgh, carl of Kent, in 1243; 
but one of the archbiſhops of York having purchaſed it, it 
became the town-reſidence of his ſucceſſors, and was called 
York-Place, till the attainder of cardinal Wolſcy, when it was 
forfeited to the crown, and was the common reſidence of our 
kings till 1697, when it was deſtroyed by fire, except the 
Banquettin Hook, which was built from a deſign of Inigo 
Jones, in the reign of James I. The front of this building has 
a very grand appearance, It 1s built of fine -free-ſtone, and 
adorned with two rows of noble pillars, with their capitals, the 
lower being of the Ionic order, and the upper-ones Corinthian, 
The ceiling of the large room is finely painted by Rubens ; the 
other apartments are uſed for public offices, particularly, one 
for the ſecretaries of ſtate, and another for the national lotteries. 
Oppoſite the Banquetting-Houſe is a fine modern building 
called the | | | 

Horſe-Guards, where not only the horſe and grenadier-guards, 
but alſo a party of the foot-guards, conſtantly do duty. The 
building conſiſts of a centre and two wings, under the former 
of which is a paſſage to St. James's-Park, and over it is a pedi- 
ment, on which is engraved. the royal arms, and above is a 
cupola. The wings project beyond the centre, and the work- 
manſhip, though plain, is exceeding neat. The War-Office is 


held in one of the apartments, as are alſo general court-martials 


in another. A new office and houſe is lately erected, adjoining 
to the Horſe-Guards, for the paymalter-general of the army. 
A little further, and fronting the Parade in St. James's-Park, 
is the 

Treaſury, an office for managing the national revenue. It is 
under the direction of five commiſſioners, one of whom is called 
the firſt lord of the treaſury, and is generally conſidered as the 
firſt civil-officer in the nation. In the ſame place, over that 
where formerly was kept the office of the ſecretary of ſtate for 
Scotland, now abolithed, is the Plantation-Office, under eight 
commiſſioners, whole buſineſs is to inquire into the ſtate of trade 
both foreign and domeſtic, and to give every encouragement to 
trade and commerce, as far as it can be of ſervice to the nation, 
and the ſubjects in general. 

We come now to the two pariſhes of St. Margaret and 
St. John the Evangeliſt, which conſtitute that part called the 
City of Weitminiter, all the reſt being termed the Liberties. 
Theſe two pariſhes contain ſeveral public edifices, the molt 
diſtinguithed of which is the ancient abbey-church of St. Peter, 
called 

Weſtminſter-Abbey. The place where this building now 
ſtands was anciently called Thorney-Ifland, from its abounding 
with thorns, and being ſurrounded by a branch of the Thames, 
wh'ch joined the main ſtream of the river at a place called 
Channcl-Row. Many fabulous {tories have been related re- 
ſpecting the foundation of this abbey ; but the only circumſtance 
that can be depended on for truth is, that the firſt building was 
erected by Sebert, king of the Eaſt-Saxons, who died in the 

year 
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year 616. The church was dedicated to St. Peter, and conle- 
rated by Mellitus, the biſhop of London. This church and 
its monaſtery were repaired and enlarged by Offa, king of 
Mercia; but being deltroyed by the Danes, the wholc was 
rebuilt by king Edgar, who granted them many ample privileges. 
This edifice being likewiſe greatly injured by the Danes, Ed- 


ward the Confeſſor ordered the whole to be taken down, and 


erected a magnificent one in its ſtead, in the form of a crols ; 
and this place he appointed for the inauguration of the kings of 
England. William the Conqueror, ſoon after his arrival in 
London, repaired to this church, and offered a ſumptuous pall 
as a covering for Edward's tomb: he alſo gave fifty marks of 
{ilver, with a very rich altar-cloth, and two caſkets of gold; and 
the Chriſtmas following was ſolemnly crowned there, which 
was the firſt coronation performed in it. The church and 
convent built by Edward the Confeffor was taken down by order 
of Henry III. who, inſtcad thereof, began the preſent magnifi- 
cent ſtructure, though it was not completed till 1285, about 
fourteen years after his deceaſe. 

The chapel of Henry VII. which adjoins to the Eaſt-end of 


it, and is ſo called from its founder, was begun about the year 


1522. That monarch deſigned it as a burial-place for himſelf 


and his poſterity, and therefore ordered in his will that none 
but thoſe of royal blood ſhould be interred in it. On the fup- 


——4 of religious houſes, the abbey was ſurrendered to | 


enry VIII. who erected it into a college of ſecular canons, 
under the government of a dean. This eſtabliſhment, how- 
ever, continued only two years, when he converted it into a 
biſhopric, which was diſſolved by Edward VI. who reſtored the 
government by a dean. In this ſtate it continued till the reign 
of queen Mary, when that princeſs, in 1557, reſtored it to its 


ancient conventual ſtate ; but queen Elizabeth again ejected the | 


monks, and in 1560 erected the abbey into a college, under 
the government of a dean, and twelve ſecular canons or pre- 
bendaries. She alſo founded a ſchool for forty ſcholars, deno- 
minated the Queen's, to be educated in the liberal ſciences 
preparatory to the univerſity, and to have all the neceſlaries of 
life, excep: clothing, of which they were to have only a gown 
every year. To this foundation belong choriſters, ſinging-men, 
an organiſt, twelve alms-men, &c. ew alterations were made 
in the outward ſtructure of this church after the death of 
Henry VII. till the commencement of the preſent century, 
when it became the object of parliamentary concern, and was 
reſcued from that ruin into which it was falling, by a thorough 
_ reparation at the national expence. It has been new coated on 
the outſide, except that part called Henry the VIIth's Chapel, 
which is indeed a ſeparate building. The Weſt-end has been 
adorned with two new ſtately towers, that have been thought 


equal in point of workmanſhip to any part of the original 


building. But though ſuch pains have been taken in the coat- 
ing, to preſerve the ancient Gothic grandeur, that this church 
in its diſtant proſpe& has all the venerable majeſty of its former 
ſtate, yet the beautiful carving with which it was once adorned 
is irretrievably loſt : the buttreſſes, once coped with free-ſtone, 
and the ſtatues of our ancient kings, that formerly ſtood in 
niches near the tops of thoſe * wh are for the moſt part 
removed, and their broken fragments lodged in the root of 
Henry the VIIth's Chapel. Next the towers on the North-ſfide, 
ſome of theſe ſtatues are (till ſtanding ; and indeed it is on this 
fide that an outward view of the abbey muſt be taken, the 
other being ſo encumbered with buildings, that even its ſituation 
cannot be diſtinguiſhed. In viewing the outſide of this building, 
the attention is particularly engaged by the magnificent portico 
that leads into the North-croſs, which by ſome has been ſtyled 
the Beautiful, or Solomon's Gate. It is probable this was built 
by Richard II. as his arms carved in ſtone were formerly over 
the gate. This portico has been lately beautified, and over it 
is a window of modern date admirably well executed. On the 
South-ſide is a window ſet up in 1705, which is likewiſe very 
maſterly. But the principal beauties of this pile are to be found 
within, Here the walls are 360 feet long: at the nave it is 
ſeventy-two feet broad, and at the croſs 195 feet. The Gothic 
arches and ſide- aiſles are ſupported by forty-eight pillars of grey 
marble, each compoſed of cluſters of ſlender ones, and covered 


with ornaments. 


When you enter the Weſt-door, the whole body of the 
church prelents itſelf at once to view, the pillars which divide 
the nave from the ſide-aiſles being ſo formed as not to obſtruct 
the ſide-openings, nor is the ſight terminated to the Eaſt but 
by the fine painted window over Edward the Confeſſor's C hapel, 
which anciently, when the altar was low, and adorned with the 
beautiful ſhrine of tl at pretended ſaint, muſt have afforded one 
of the fineſt proſpe&s that imagination can paint. The pillars 
terminate towards the Eaſt by a ſweep, thereby encloſing the 
Chapel of Edward the Confeſſor in a kind of ſemicircle ; and 
it 1s worthy obſervation, that as far as the gates of the'choir, the 
Pillars are filletted with braſs, but all beyond with ſtone. In 
conformity to the middle range of pillars, there are others in 
the wall, which, as they riſe, ſpring into ſemi-arches, and are 
every where met in acute angles by their oppoſites, which in 
the roof are adorned with a variety of carvings. On the arches 
of the pillars are galleries of double columns, fifteen feet wide, 
covering the ſide-ailles, and enlightened by a middle range of 


—_— 


-  — — 


; 


j 


the! 


windows, over which there is an upper range af larger windows, 
and by theſe, together with the four capital windows, facin 
N. rih, Eaſt, South, and Weſt, the whole fabric is admi- 
rably cnlightened. At the bottom of the walls, between the 
pillars, are ſhallow niches, arched about eight or ten feet high, 
in which the arms of the original benefactors are depicted, and 
over them are their titles, &c. but theſe are almoſt all concealed 
by the monuinents of the dead placed before them, many of 
which are extremely noble. In the great Weſt-window 1s a 
curious painting of Edward III. to the left of which, in a 
ſmaller window, is a painting of one of our kings, ſupp-ſed to 
be Richard IT. but the colours being of a water-blue, the fea. 
tures of the face cannot be diſtinguithed. On the other ide the 
great window 15 a lively repreſentation of Edward the Conteiſor 
in his robes, and underneath his feet are painted his arms, 
After viewing the open part of the church, the next thing to 
be noticed is the choir, which can only be ſeen during the times 
of divine ſervice. The grand entrance is by a pair of beautiful 


- 


iron gates; and the floor is paved with black and white marble. 


The ancient ſtalls are covered with Gothic acute arches, ſup- 


ported by ſmall iron pillars, and are painted of a purple Hour; 
but what moſt attracts the eye is, an ancient portrait, neur the 
pulpit, of Richard II. fitting in a gilt chair, dreſſed in a green 
veſt flowered with gold, with gold ſhoes ornamented with pcarls, 
This piece is fix feet eleven inches in length, aid three feet 
ſeven inches in breadth ; but the lower part is much defaced, 
The altar is encloſed within a curious baluſtrade, within which 
is a pavement of Moſaic work, made at the charge of abbot 
Ware, and ſaid to be the moſt beautiful in its kind of any in 
the world. It appears, by ſome Latin verſes, that the ſtones of 
which it is compoſed are of porphyry, and that it was laid in 
the year 1272. The altar, which formerly ſtood in a chapel at 
Whitehall, is a ſtately and beautiful piece of marble, and was 
removed from the ſtores at Hampton-Court in the year 1707, 
by order of her late majeſty queen Anne, who preſented it to 
this church. On each ſide the altar are marble doors opening 
into St. Edward's-Chapcl, where our kings retire to refreſh 
themſelves on the day of their coronation. _ 

There are different aſcents to the roof of this church, one of 


which is at the Weſt- corner of the North-croſs, and another at 


the Eaſt-corner of the South-croſs. Over the South-Weſt 
tower are {mall chambers, ſaid to have been formerly the habi- 


tation of Bradſhaw, preſident of the rebels bloody court, where 


he ended his days with grief before the Reſtoration. | 

Having thus deſcribed the outer part of this ancient ſtructure 
we ſhall proceed to take a view of the mutt material parts of 
it within, after previouſly deſcribing that magnificent additional 
edifce called | | | | 

Henry the VIIth's Chapel. This is ſituated to the Eaſt of 
the abbey, to which it is fo nearly joined, that on a ſuperficial 
view it appears to belong to the ſame building. It is ſupported 
without by ſixteen Gothic buttreſſes, all beautifully ornamented, 
and projecting from the building in. different angles. 
enlightened by a double range of windows, that throw the light 
into ſuch an advantageous diſpoſition as at once to pleaſe the 
eye and inſpire reverence. The buttreſſes extend up to the 
roof, and are made to ſtrengthen it by their being crowned with 
Gothic arches. In theſe buttreſſes are niches, in which for- 
merly ſtood a number of ſtatues; but theſe being greatly 
decayed, have been long taken down. You enter this edifice 
by a flight of ſteps of black marble, under a very noble arch 
that leads to the gates opening to the body or nave of the chapel; 
for, like a cathedral, it is divided into nave and fide-zifles, to 
which there is a paſſage by a door on each fide. The gates at 
the entrance of the nave are of braſs frame-work curiouſly 
wrought, and have, in every other pannel, a roſe and portcullis 
eg ur The ceiling is very lofty, and wrought with ſuch 
an aſtoniſhing variety of figures as to exceed deſcription. The 
ſtalls are of brown wainſcot, with Gothic canopies, molt beau- 


| tifully carved, as are the ſeats with ſtrange devices: more par- 


ticularly the carving under the feats, which are monſtrous repre- 
ſentations of beaſts, but ſo ſtrongly expreſſed by the artificer, 
that nothing on wood is now remaining equal to it. The 
pavement 1s of black and white marble, laid at the charge of 
Dr. Killegrew, once prebendary of this abbey, as appears from 
two inſcriptions, one on a brats plate near the founder's tomb, 
and the other cut in the pavement. The Eaſt view from the 
entrance preſents you with the braſs chapel and tomb of the 
founder, and round it, where the Eaſt-end forms a ſemicircle, 
are the chapels of the dukes of Buckingham and Richmond. 
The walls both of the nave and ſide-altles are adorned with 
the moſt curious imagery, and contain 129 ſtatues of patriarchs, 
ſaints, martyrs, and confeſſors; under which are angels ſup- 
porting imperial crowns, beſides innumerable ſmall ones, all of 
them eſteemed ſo curious, that the beſt maiters are ſaid to have 
come from abroad to take copies of them. "The roof of the 
ſide- aiſles is flattiſh, and ſupported on arches between the nave 
and fide-aifles, turning upon twelve ſtately Gothic pillars, curi- 
ouſly adorned with figures, fruit, and foliage. The windows, 
beſides a ſpacious one at the Eaſt-end, are thirteen on each 
ſide above, and as many below; and were formerly painted, 
having in each pane a white roſe, the badge of the houſe of 
Lancatter ; an H. the initial letter of the tounder's name, or 
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portculliſes crowned, the badge of the Beaufort family; of 
which there are ſome ſtill remaining. The length of the chapel 
within Is ninety-nine feet, the breadth ſixty-ſix, and the height 
hfty-four feet. 
he original intent of this chapel (as hefore mentioned) was 
as a ſepulchre, in which none but the remains of the royal 
family were to be depoſited; and ſo far has the will of the 
founder been obſerved, that only thoſe of high quality have 
been interred here, whoſe deſcent may generally be traced from 
ſome of our ancient kings. In the middle of the Eaſt-end of 
the nave is ſituated the magnificent tomb of Henry VII. and 
Elizabeth his queen. It is encloſed in a curious chantry of 
caſt braſs, beautifully deſigned and well executed: it is orna- 
mented with ſtatues, of which thoſe only of St. George, St. 
James, St. Bartholomew, and St. Edward, are now remaining. 
Within it are the e of the royal pair, in their robes of 
Rate, lying cloſe to each other on a tomb of black marble; the 
head of which is ſupported by a red dragon, the enſign of 
Cadwallader, the laſt king of the Britons, from whom king 
Henry VII. was fond of tracing his deſcent. There are various 
devices alluding to his family and alliances ; ſuch as portculliſes, 
ſignifying his relation to the Beauſorts by his mother's ſide ; 
roles twiſted and crowned, in memory of the union of the two 
houſes of Lancaſter and York, by his marriage; and at each 
end a crown in a buſh, alluding to the crown of Richard III. 
found in a hawthorn in Boſworth-Field. At the head of this 
tomb lie the remains of Edward VI. grandſon to Henry VII. 
and on one fide of Henry's tomb, in a ſmall chapel, is a monu- 
ment of caſt braſs, in which are the effigies of Lewis Stuart, 
duke of Richmond, and Frances his wife. They are repre- 
ſented as lying on a marble table, under a canopy of braſs 
curiouſly wrought, and ſupported by the figures of Faith, Hope, 
Charity, and Prudence. On the top is a figure of Fame taking 
her flight, and reſting only on her toe. There is likewiſe a 
pyramid of black and white marble ſupporting a ſmall urn, 
in which is contained the heart of Eſme Stuart, ſon to the 
duke of Richmond and Lenox, who died in France in the 
year 1661. 
North of this chap is a very antique monument, decorated 
with ſeveral figures in braſs gilt; the principal is Neptune in a 


penſive poſture, with his trident reverſed ; and Mars with his | 


head reclined. Theſe figures ſupport the tomb on which lies 
the effigy of George Villiers, duke of Buckingham, who fell a 
ſacrifice to national reſentment, and periſhed by the hands of 
an aſſaſſin. The dutcheſs, who cauſed this monument to be 
erected to his memory, lies in effigy by his fide. Near this is a 
noble monument of later date, and much ſuperior in deſign and 
workmanſhip, erected to the memory of John Sheffield, duke 
of Buckingham, where his grace's ſtatue, in a Roman habit, 
reclines on an altar of fine marble : his dutcheſs is reprefented 
ſitting at his feet weeping. On each fide are military trophies; 
and over all an admirable figure of Time holding feveral medal- 
Hons, repreſenting the heads of their graces children. The 
inſcription ſets forth the duke of Buckingham's poſts, with his 

ualifications; and over his ſtatue is a Latin infcription to the 
—— purpoſe : 


I lived doubtful, not diſſolute; 
I die unreſolved, not unreſigned; 
Ignorance and error are incident to human nature: 
I truſt in an almighty and all good God— 
Thou King of kings have mercy upon me, 


In! the North-aiſle, againſt the wall, is a monument in the 

form of a beautiful altar, raiſed by king Charles II. to the 
memory of Edward V. and his brother, who, it is ſaid, were 
murdered in the Tower by order of their uncle, Richard III. 
The inſcription is in Latin, the tranſtation of which runs 
thus : | 


„Here lie the relics of Edward V. king of England, and 
Richard, duke of Vork; who being contined in the Tower, 
and there ſtifled with pillows, were privately and meanly 
buried by order of their perfidious uncle Richard, the uſurper 


their bones, long inquired after, and wiſhed for, after lying | 


201 years in the rubbiſh of the ſtairs (thoſe lately leading to 
the White-Tower) were, on the 7th of July 1674, by un- 
doubted proofs diſcovered, being buried deep in that place, 
Charles II. pitying their 3 fate, ordered thoſe unfor- 
tunate princes tc be laid amongſt the relics of their prede- 
ceſſors, in the year 1678, and the twentieth of his reign.“ 


In the ſame aiſle is a lofty monument, with a fantaſtical 
ranopy over it, erected to the-memory of queen Elizabeth, by 
king James I. her ſucceſſor. The inſcription reprefents her 
character, high deſcent, and the memorable acts of her reign. 
In the ſame place lies interred the bloody queen Mary, whoſe 
reign preceded that of the before-mentioned queen. In this 
aille is a lofty pyramid, ſupported by two griffins of brafs gilt, 
on a pedeſtal of curious marble, erected to the memory of 
Charles Montague, the firſt of that family who bore the title 
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— 


James I. 


of Halliſax: and at the Eaſt-end of the fame is a vault, in 
which are depoſited the remains of king James I. ard his 
queen. Over this vanit is a ſmall ton. badorned with the figure 
of a child, erected to the memory of Mary, the third daughtes 
of James I. There is allo another monument, on which is the 
repreſentation of a chuld in a cradle, erected to the memory of 
Sophia, the fourth daughter of the ſame king. 

South of this chapcl is a magnificent monument ezeQed tg 
the memory of Mary, queen of Scots, the mother of king 
James I. who was beheaded on the 8th of February 1587, at 
Fotheringay-Caſtle in Northamptonſhire, on a ſcaffold erected 
in the hall of that caſtle. She was afterwards pompoully interred 
by order of queen Elizabeth, in the caſtle of 2 h; 
but, on the acceſſion of her ſon to the throne of England, her 
remains were removed from thence, and placed near this monu- 
ment, amongſt her anceſtors. Near this, encloſed wich iron 
rails, is 4 handfome table monument, on which lies, finely 
robed, the effigy of Margaret Douglas, daughter of Margaret, 
queen of Scots. Her fon, the lord Darnley, father to James I. 
is repreſented foremoſt on the tomb, Kneeling with the crown 
over his head: and there are ſeven others of her children repre- 
ſented round the tomb: alſo a table- monument, on which is 
the effigy of Margaret, counteſs of Richmond, mother to king 
Henry VII. And at the Eaſt-end of this aiſle is the royal 
vault, in which are depoſited the coffins of king Charles II. 
king William III. and queen Mary his conſort, queen Anne, 
and prince George. Over theſe royal perfonages are their 
effigies (except that of prince George) in wainſcot preſſes ; they 
are in wax-work reſembling life, and dreſſed in their royal 
robes: and at the corner of the great Eaſt-window is another 
wainſcot-preſs, in which is placed the effigy of lady Mary, 
dutcheſs of Richmond, dreſſed in the very robes her grace wore 
at the coronation of queen Anne. Near this, in a handſvume 
waintcot prefs, is the effigy of Catharine, relict of John, duke 
of Buckingham; and cloſe by her ſtands the effigy of her ſon, 
a child about four years old. On leaving this aille, in another 
wainſcot-preſs, is the effigy of general Monk, who had ſo great 
a ſhare in the reſtoration of king Charles II. He was buried 
in a vault in this aiſle, which is ſtill called Albemarle- Vault. 
He 1s repreſented in armour, and the perſon who deſcribes him 
generally preſents his ducal cap for the acceptance of the ob- 
terver's bounty. Lately, alſo, has been placed in a wainſcot- 
preſs, the effigy of that great ſtateſman, William Pitt, carl of 
Chatham, habited in his robes, as he appeared in the Houſe of 
Lords, where he was ſuddenly ſtruck with the complaint of 
which he died ſoon after his return home. This, as it were, 
ſpeaking cffigy, is the work of that ingenious female artiſt, 
Mrs. Wright, an American, whoſe exhibition of wax figures 
is both entertaining and ſurpriſing. | | 

On the South-lide of this chapel is a fmall place encloſed, in 
which are two coffins: the one contains the remains of the 
cnvoy of Savoy, the other thoſe of the ambaſſador from the 
court of Spain; both of which were never interred, owing to 
their corples being arreſted for debt in the time of king 

In this chapel is performed the inſtallation of the knights of 
the moſt honourable order of the Garter. In their ſtalls are 
placed braſs plates of their arms, &c. and over them hang 
their banners, ſwords, and helmets: and underneath the body 
of this chapel is the vault prepared in 1737, on the death of 
queen Caroline, for the reception of the royal family. On - 
deſcending the ſtairs, it is found to conſiſt of a double range of 
arched chambers, three on cach fide, open to the middle walk 
between them. This middle walk terminates with the principal 
vault in front, where, in a large marble farcophagus, lie the 
two coffins of the late king George II. and his queen Caroline. 
The coffins of Frederic, prince of Wales, his princefs, the duke 
of Cumberland, the duke of York, and others of the family, 
lie in the vaults on either fide. | 

Oppoſite the ſteps which lead to the chapel of Henry VII. is 
the firſt of thote belonging to the ancient abbey, called 


Tur CHAPEL OF ST. EDWARD THE CONFESSOR 
The firſt curioſity that preſents itſelf in this chapel is the 


ancient fhrine erected by Henry III. on the canonizing of 
Edward the Confeſſor, king of England, and the laſt of the 
Saxon race. This ſhrine, which was once eſtecmed the glory 
of England, is now much defaced and neglected. It was 
compoſted of ſtones of various colours, beautifully enriched with 
all the colt and art that human imagination could project. On 
one ſide ſtood a filver image of the Bleſſed Virgin, which, with 
two jewels of immenſe value, were preſented by queen Elcanor, 
the wife of Henry III. On the other fide ſtood another image 
of the Virgin Mary, wrought in ivory, preſented by Thomas 
a Becket, archbiſhop of Canterbury. To this ſhrine Edward J. 
offered the Scots regalia and chair, in which the kings of Scot- 
land uſed to be crowned, which are {till preſerved. This ſhrine 
is now ſo ſtripped as to afford but little ſatisfaction, except to 
the curious; however, ſome of the ſtonc-work with which it 
was adorned is ſtil] to be feen. This ſtone-work is hollow 
within, and now encloſes a large cheſt, which Mr. Keep, ſoon 
after the coronation of James II. found to contain the remains 
of St. Edward. For it being broke by accident, he diſcovered 
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2 number of bones, and turning them up, found a crucifix 
richly ornamented and enamelled, with a =_ chain twenty 
inches long, both which he preſented to the king, who ordered 
the bones to be replaced in the old coffin, and encloſed in a new 
one made very ſtrong, and bound with iron. On the South-ſide 
of this ſhrine lie the remains of Editha, daughter of Godwin, 
earl of Kent, and wife of St. Edward. This lady ſurvived her 
huſband only eight years, during which time ſhe was treated 
with great reſpect by William the Conqueror, who allowed her 
an apartment in his palace at Wincheſter, where ſhe died ; and 
by his expreſs orders was interred with all the pomp of royalty. 
Not far from the remains of this princeſs lie thoſe of queen 
Maud, ſurnamed the Good, daughter of Malcolm Canmore, 
king of Scotland, and wife to Henry I. of England, to whom 
ſhe was eſpouſed, to unite the Saxon and Norman lines. The 

reateſt happineſs this princeſs enjoyed was in relieving the 
diſtreſſes of the poor. | 

On the North-ſide of this chapel is an ancient tomb of very 
curious workmanſhip, erected to the memory of Henry III. 
The pannels are of poliſhed porphyry, and the Moſaic work 
round them of gold and ſcarlet. On the top of it is the effigy 
of the king finely executed in gilt braſs ; and the corners of the 
tomb are decorated with twiſted pillars gilt and enamelled. 
At the feet of Henry III. is an ancient table- monument of grey 
marble, on which lies the effigy of Eleanor, queen to Edward I. 
On the ſides of this monument are engraven the arms ol 
Caſtile and Leon quarterly, and thoſe of Ponthieu hanging on 
vines and oak-trecs. Round the copper verge is embolled in 
Saxon characters the following inſcription : “ Here lies Eleanor, 
formerly queen of England, wife to king Edward I.” | 

In this chapel is a large plain coihn of grey marble, com- 

poſed of ſeven ſtones, which encloſes the body of Edward J. 
who was fon to Henry ITI. He was named Edward in honour 
of St. Edward, his father's patron and predeceſſor, and after- 
wards Long-Shanks, from his tall and ſlender body. He died 
on the 7th of July 1307.—It is worthy of remark, that on 
opening this tomb ſo * as the month of May 1774, the 
royal corpſe was found in ſo perfect a ſtate as to aſtoniſh the 
beholders. He had on a gold and ſilver tiſſue robe, over which 
was a very handſome one of crimſon velvet, both of them quite 
freth, and the jewels that were about him appeared excecding 
bright. He had in one hand a ſceptre and dove, and in the 
other a ſceptre and croſs, which meaſurcd near five teet in 
length. The crown on his head being raiſed, the ſkull appeared 
bare, but the face and hands ſeemed perfectly entire. He mea- 
ſured in length ſix feet two inches. Not far from this is a 
table- monument of Margaret, daughter to Edward TY... 
inſcription ſets forth her name and age, which was only nine 
months. Here is alſo a ſmall monument covered with a flab 
of Lydian marble fincly poliſhed, erected to the memory of 
Elizabeth Tudor, ſecond daughter ol king Henry VII. who 
died aged three years. | | 

On the South-fide of this chapcl is an ancient tomb, erected 


to the memory of Philippa, thizd daughter to William, earl of 


Hainault, and queen to Edward III. It is of black marble, 
and round it were placed, as ornaments, the brazen ſtatues of 
no leſs than thirty kings, princes, and noble perſonages, her 
relations. Near this is another ancient tomb, covered with a 
Gothic canopy, erected to the memory of Edward III. The 
citigy of this prince lies on a table of grey marble, and though 
his tomb is diſtinct from the quccn's, yet their corpſes were 
both interred in one grave. This tomb was ſurrounded, like 
the former, with ſtatucs, particularly thoſe of his children, and 
at the head of it is placed the ſhield and ſword carried before 
him in France. Adjoining to this is another tomb, erected to 
ti memory of Rich 11. over which is a canopy of wood, 
remarkable for a curious painting of the Virgin Mary and our 
Savicur. The robing of the efhgy is curioully wrought with 
peale-cod thelis open, and the peaſe out, alluding, in all pro- 
bability, to his being once in full poſſeſſion of fovercignty, but 
at laſt reduced to an empty title. 

Between the ſhrine of St. Edward and the tomb of queen 
Philippa, under a large ſtone once beautitully plated with brals, 
lies the great Thomas, of Wooditock, duke of Glouceiter, 
uncle to Richard II. He was brother to the Black-Prince, and 
ſixth and youngeſt ſon to Edward III. In this chapel, in a 

andlome wainſcot preſs, is the effigy of Edmund Sheflicid, duke 
ot Buckingham, who was the ſecond and laſt duke of that family. 

lis body was buricd in Henry the VIIch's chapel. At a ſmall 
diſtance from the feet. of St. Edward's ſhrine, is 


Tre CharPer or HENRY V. 


VV hich is ſeparated from that of Eda ard the Conſeſſor only by 
— iron ſkreen, on each fide of which are higures as large as the 
life, and guarding, as it were, the ſtair-cale aſcending to the 
chantry over it. In this place Ss a magnificent tomb erected 


to the memory of that glorious and warlike prince, Henry, of } 


Monmouth, fo called ſrom the place of his nativity, He was 
a moſt excellent king, and by the memorable battle of Agin- 
court acquired to himſelf and the Engliſh nation immortal 
honour. He was laid at the fect of St. Edward, in a place ſet 
apart for keeping relics, where his queen erected a monument 


over _ of grey marble, on which was placed his ſtatue ; the 
N O. 28. 
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body whereof was heart of oak, and the head beaten filver, as 
were the ſceptre and other ſigns of royalty that adorned it ; all 
which were deſtroyed in the time of Oliver Cromwell. This 
tomb was encloſed in the manner it now is by Henry VII. 
and over it, in a chantry-chapel, are ſtill to be ſeen the armour 
and capariſons of Henry V. Near this tomb, in an old wooden 
cheſt, lie the remains of Catharine, queen to Henry V. 

Beſides the chapels already mentioned, there are nine others, 
which we ſhall deſcribe 1u their p:oper otder, beginning with 


THe CHAPEL OF ST. ANDREW. 


In the centre of this chapel is a moſt beautiful monument 
erected to the memory of {ir Henry Norris, his lady, and fix 
ſons. The monument has a ſme repreſentation of an encamp- 
ment in relief, and it 1s otherwiſe elegantly ornamented ; but 
it has not any inſcription. Here is the ancient monument of 
abbot Kirton, who died the 3d of October 1465. It is worthy 
of obſervation, having ſeveral labels of black letter all round 
the portrait, which ſtands upon eagles crowned, alluding, per- 
haps, to his high deſcent from the ancient and illuſtrious family 
of Codilbic. Againſt the Eaſt-wall was formerly a table- 
monument ercaed to the memory of ſir John Burgh, who was 
twice honoured with knighthood; once in the Netherlands by 
the earl of Leiceſter, and afterwards by Henry IV. of France, 
at the victory of St. Adrian. The inſcription informs us, that, 
endeavouring to take and bring into England a large Spaniſh 


ſhip, laden with jewels, gold, ſilver, Indian fpices, &c. a prize - 


of infinite value, by an unhappy ſecurity of mind, deſpiſing the 


enemy, though far ſuperior in force, he met with an untimely. 


death at the age of thirty-two, to the irreparable loſs of his 
country. 


St. MtCHAEL's CHAPEL. 


Here is a ſmall monument erected to the memory of Sarah, 
dutcheſs of Somerſet, relict of John Seymour, duke of Somerſet. 
On the baſe of this monument fit two charity-boys, one on 
each ſide, bewailing the death of their great benefacireſs, who 
is reprelented in a modern dreſs, reiting upon her arm, under a 
canopy of itate, and looking earneſtly up at a group of cherubs 
illuing from the clouds above her. Underneath is a Latin 


inſcription, importing the many charitable foundations ſhe 


eſtabliſhed during her life-time. A molt ſuperb monument 
has allo been ereQcd within theſe few years to the memory 
of Mr. Joſeph Gaſcoigne Nightingale and his lady. Above is 
repreſented a. lady expiring in the arms of her huſband ; and 
beneath, ſhly creeping from a tomb, the king of terrors preſents 
his grim viſage, pointing his dart to the dying figure, at which 


ſight the hutband, ſuddenly ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, horror, 


and deſpair, would willingly ward of the fatal ſtroke from the 
diſtreſſed object of his care. This monument is much admired 
for the great expreſſion in the countenances of the figures. 
Oppotite to this i- a moſt ſuper» monument lately erected to the 
memory of the carl and counteſs of Mountrath, 


ST. JoHN THE EVAxCELIST's CHAPEL. 


In the centre of this chapel is a curious monument to the 


| memory of fir Francis Vere, a gentleman of the firit reputation 


for learning and bravery, Who particularly diſtinguiſhed him- 
” + 5 . * . 
ſelf at che battle of Nicuport, at which he commanded in 
front, under prince Maurice, in the ſervice of the States, 
againſt the Spantards. This great warrior was thirty years in 
the Dutch ſervice, and during twenty of them commanded 


the auxiliary troops of England. His monument is a table, 


ſupported by four knights, kneeling, on which lie the ſeveral 
parts of a complete ſuit of armour, and underneath the eth 


of ſir Francis, in a looſe gown, on a quilt of alabaſter. On 


the baſe is a thort Latin inſcription, in gold letters, ſhewing to 
whom it belongs, and informing us, that he was nephew to 
the carl of Oxford, and governor of Portſmouth and the Brille, 
and that his diſconfolate widow erected this monument to his 
memory. Againit the wall is a monument of fir George Hollis, 
nephew to tir Francis Vere, and a major-general under him. 
On the pedeſtal is repreſented the ſiege of a town, in relief, 


where the principal figure is a general on horſeback, holding a 


battoon, and having one eye blemithed, perhaps alluding to the 
ſiege of Nicuport, in which fir George allo gained great honour, 
and had a horſe killed under him. On each ſide ot this pedeſtal 
ſits a Pallas, lamenting the death of the great warrior, who is 
repreſented above in a Roman habit, ſtanding erect upon a lofty 
altar, with a cherub ſupporting the plinth on which he ſtands. 
Sir George died in January 1626, Near this tomb is that of 
Aubrey de Vere, the laſt earl ot Oxford of that name, and 
lieutenant-general of queen Anne's forces, who died on the 
12th of March 1702. 

In this chapel are alſo ſome antique monuments ; particularly, 
on the right-hand, is that of John de Eaſtney, one of the abbots, 
who was a great benefactor to this church, and died on the 4th 
of May 1438. A brazen ſtatue of this abbot, in his maſs- 
habit, lies upon his tomb. It is remarkable, that in breaking 
up a grave, his body was diſcovered in a_colthn, quilted with 
yellow ſattin, having on a gown of crimſon ſilk, girded round 
him with a black girdle; on his legs were white ilk ttockings, 
and over his face a clean napkin, folded up, and laid corner-ways, 
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ISH TRAVELLER. 


His body and legs were firm, but his face was ſomewhat dif- 
— 

Befage the door of this chapel is a piece of grey marble, 
which beats the figure of an armed knight, and is ſaid to 
repreſent fir John tlarpedon, knight, who dicd in the year 


1457. His feet reſt on the figure of a lion, and his head on a 
greyhound. 


Tux Cnarer or IsIir, ox Sr. Jonx BAPTIST. 


In this chapel are only two monuments that merit particular 
notice ; one of which is that of fir Chriſtopher Hatton, knight 


of the Bath, and his lady. The figures on the tomb are a 


knight in armour, and a lady in deep mourning, both reſting on 


the aſcending ſides of a triangular pediment, ſeparated in the 


middle by a trunkleſs helmet. Over their heads is a neat piece 
of architecture, in the centre whereof is a fcroll, with their 
arms, held up by naked boys, one whereof, over the knight, 
holds a torch, put out and reverſed, to ſhew that fir Chriſtopher 
died firſt ; the other over the lady holds his torch erect, and 
burning, to ſignify that ſhe ſurvived him. The other monu- 
ment is erected to the memory of John Iſlip, abbot of Weſt- 
minſter, and founder of this chapcl. It is a plain marble table, 
ſtanding in the centre, ſupported with four ſmall pillars of braſs; 
over which, on the roof, was ancicntly a fine painting of our 
Saviour on the croſs, deſtroyed, in all probability, by the Puri- 
tans in the time of Cromwell, ho were cr mies to every thin 
that tended to Popiſn idolatry. Iilip was employed by Henry VII. 
in decorating his new chapel, and in repairing and beautifying 
the whole abbey ; to which he added ſeveral embelliſhments, 
eſpecially the ſtatues of our kings along the buttreſſes, which 
ſince that are almoſt all demoliſhed. He alſo projected a moſt 
ſuperb dome or lantern to be crectcd in the centre of the croſs, 
but the pillars were found too weak to ſupport it. His own 
chapel he dedicated to St. John, and died the 2d of January, 
in the year 1510. Here arc two handſome wainſcot preſſes, 
which contain the effigies of king William and queen Mary; 
allo thole of queen Anne and queen Elizabeth; all of which 
are made of wax, and are in exceeding good condition. Over 
this chapel is a chantry, in which are two large wainſcot preſſes, 
containing the effigies of royal perſonages, and others of the 
higheſt diſtinction. e 

| ST. ERAaSMUS's CHAPEL. | 

The moſt ſuperb monument in this chapel is fixed againſt the 
Eaſt-wall, in the very place where formerly ſtood the altar of 
St. John the Baptiſt. It was erected to the memory of Henry 
Carey, firit couſin to queen Elizabeth, who, on being denied 
the honour of peerage, laid the diſappointment fo much to heart, 
that he languiſhed for a conſiderable time on a ſick bed. When 
the cauſe of his diſorder came to the ears of the queen, ſhe 
created him an earl, and ordered the patent and robes to be laid 
before lim; but he was too far gone to receive any advantages 
from carthly emoluments. Apainſt the South-wall of this 
chapel is a ſtone monument, very antique, on which, under a 
Gothic canopy, lies the figure of a bithop in his proper habit, 
ſuppoſed to be 1 homas Ruthal, made biſhop of Durham by 
king Henry VIII. He had been ſecretary of ſtate to king 
Henry VII. and was made a privy-counſellor, and ſent abroad 
in various embaſlies by king Henry VIII. Here is alſo an ancient 
ſtone monument crected to the memory of William, of Colcheſter, 
on which lies his ethgy properly habited, the head ſupported by 
an angcl, and the feet by a lamb. - Another of great antiquity 
is erected to the memory of George Flaccet, abbot of Welt- 
minſter in the reign of Henry VII. who died about the year 
1494. On this monument ſtands the {ſtone coffin of Thomas 
Mything, biſhop of Heretord. He was ſome time abbot of 
Weitminiter, and privy-counmſellor to king Edward IV. There 
is allo an ancient monument erected to the memory of fir 
Thomas Vaughan, knight, chamberlain ro Edward, prince of 
Wales, and trealurer to king Edward IV, 

In the centre of this chapel is a large table- monument, erected 
t» the memory of Thomas Cecil, carl of Exeter, baron Burleigh, 
knight of the Garter, and privy-counſe!lor to king James. 
On the monument is his effigy, with a lady on his right-fide, 
and a vacant ſpace for another on his left. His firſt wife, 
Dorothy Nevtl, who was daughter to lord Latimer, lays on his 
right-ſide; and the place that is vacant was left fer his ſecond 
wife, Frances Bridges, who was of the family of Chandos. 
his lady gave particular orders in her will, that, as the right- 
fide was taken up, her ethgy ſhould not be placed on the left; 
notwithitanding which, according to the inſcription, they are 
all buricd in one vault. On the South- ide is a monument 
erected to the memory of colonel Edward Popham, and his 
lady, the flatues of whom are in white marble, as big as the 
life, and ſtand under a loity canopy, reſting their arms in a 
thoughtiul polition on a marble altar, on which lie the gloves 
of an armed knight. '1 is gentleman was an active officer in 
Cromwell's army, and his achievements were inſcribed on his 
tomb. At the time of the Reſtoration this inſcription was 
ordered to be defaced, and the whole monument deſtroyed ; 
but at the interceſſion of ſome of his lady's relations, who had 
been particularly uſcful to his majeſty, the ſtone on which the 
Inſcription was engraved, was only inverted, and the monument 


Anm 


received no other injury. Not far from this is an _— mo- 
nument, erected to the memory of Mrs. Mary Kendall, who 


died the 4th of March 1700, in the thirty-third year of her 
age. | 


Sr. Paul's CHAPEL. 


In the centre is a table- monument, railed in, on which lie 
the effigies of ſir Giles Daubeny, and Elizabeth, his wife, 
He was lord-chamberlain to Henry VII. and father to Henry, 
lord Daubeny, the firſt and laſt carl of Bridgewater. Near this 
is a beautiful monument of alabaſter, with pillars of Lydian 
marble gilt, on the table of which lies the efſigy of an old man 
in a chancellor's habit, with four ſons and four daughters kneel. 
ing on the baſe. The inſcription informs us, that this monu- 
ment was erected to the memory of ir Thomas Bromley, knight, 
privy-counfellor to queen Elizabeth, and eight years c — 2 
in which office he died the 12th of April 1587. To the Kaſt of 
this is another beautiful monument of alabaſter, erected to the 
memory of Frances, counteſs of Suſſex, whoſe effigy lies in a 
cumbent poſture, with a coronet on her head, reſting on an 
embroidered cuſhion, and her body beautiſully robed. This 
lady was the wife of Thomas Ratcliffe, earl of Suffex, lord. 
deputy of Ireland, and knight of the Garter. Having outlived 
her huſband, at her deceaſe ſhe inſtituted a divinity lecture in 
this abbey, gave 50col. towards the "IF of a new collepe 
in Cambridge, now called Sidney-Suſſex-College, and left a 
ſufficient yearly revenue for the maintenance of one maſter, ten 
fellows, and twenty ſcholars, either in the ſaid new college, or 
in Clare-Hall. The inſcription tells us, that to her relations 
ſhe was moſt kind, to the poor and priſoners moſt liberal, and 
to the miniſters of the word of God moſt benevolent. On the 
Eaſt-ſide of this chapel is a monument ereQted to the memory 
of John Puckering, knight, and lord-chancellor in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth. | 

Adjoining to this is a monument very much decayed, on 
which are the effigies of fir James Fullerton and his lady. Ou 
a table of black marble there is the following epitaph : 


Here lie the remains of fir James Fullerton, firſt gentleman 
of the bed-chamber to Charles I. (prince and king) a generous 
rewarder of all virtue, a fevere reprover of all vice, a pro- 
ſeſſed renouncer of all vanity. He was a firm pillar to the 
commonwealth, a faithful patron to the catholic church, a 
fair pattern to the Britiſh court. He lived to the welfare of 
his country, to the honour of his prince, to the glory of his 
God. He died fuller of faith tlian of fear, fuller of reſolution 
than of pains, fuller of honour than of days.” 


The laſt monument to be noticed in this chapel is that of 
Francis, lord Cottington, of Hanworth, who died on the gth 
of June 1652, and of his lady, who dicd in 1633. This monu- 
ment is of black touchſtone, and remarkably different from any 
other in the abbey. On the top is a circular frame of gilt braſs, 
encloſing the buſt of the lady; and beneath is his lordſhip on à 
table-monument, reſting on his left arm; and over a ſatyr's 
head is a long inſcription in Englith, deſcribing his lordſhip's 
titles and employments. | | | 


ST. NiCHOLAS's CHAPEL. 


This chapel contains ſeveral remarkable monuments. Near 
the entrance is one of black marble, finely poliſhed, to the 
memory of the lady Jane Clifford, youngeſt daughter to the 
duke of Somerſet, and wife to Charles, lord Clifford and Dun- 
garvan, who died on the 23d of November 1679. This black 
monument is adorned with cherubims and a ſcroll of alabaitcr, 
whereon 1s written a long ſcription in Engliſh, containing an 
account of the lady's deſcent and marriage. On the ſame tice, 
by the door, is a monument of alabaſter, erected for lady Cecil, 
the daughter of lord Cobham ; who having married fir Robert 
Cecil, fon to William, lord Burleigh, treaſurer of England, died 
in chikd-bed in 1591. The Latin inſcription is a dialogue be- 
tween herfelf and huſband, exprefling their mutual atfection. 
At ſome diſtance is a magnificent temple of various-coloured 
marble, erected to the memory of Anne, dutche!s; of Somerict, 
wife to Edward, duke of Somerſet. She died on the 16th 0! 
April 1618, aged twenty-eight. The inſcription is in Latin 
and Engliſh, and contains a pompous detail oi the noble lincagc 
of this great lady, her alliances and iſſue. 

In this chapel is likewiſe a very expenſive monument, erccted 
by the great lord Burlcigh to the memory of his wiſe Mildicg, 
and their daughter, the lady Anne, counteſs of Ou ford, repre” 
ſenting a ſtately temple built with porphyry, and other kinds ot 
marble gilt. It is divided into two compartments, one elevated 
over the other. In the lower lies lady Burleigh in a recumbent 
poſture, with her daughter, lady Jane, in her arms; and at her 
head and feet are her children and grand-children knecling. 
In the upper compartment is the ſigure of a venerable old man, 
ſuppoſed to be the lord Purleigh, on his knees, as if at fervent 
prayer. On the tomb is a long Latin infcription, explaining 
the figures, and diſplaying their reſpective virtues and accom” 
pliſuments. 5 

The next monument we ſhall mention in this chape! rs that 
of the lady Winifred, married firſt to fir Richard Sackvil:, 
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knight, and aſterwards to John Paulet, marquis of Wincheſter. 
On the baſe are the figures of a knight armed, and kneeling; 
and facing him a lady in mourning, alſo on her knees ; behind 
whoſe back lies an infant on a baptiſmal font, with its head 
ſupported by a pillow. i 
In the middle of the chapel is a fine raiſed monument of 
oliſhed marble, to the memory of ſir George Villiers and his 
lady, whoſe ſon was raiſed by king James I. to the dignity of 
duke of Buckingham. 
In this chapel are two beautiful pyramids ; the largeſt erected 
to the memory of Nicholas Bagnal, a child of two months old, 
overlaid by his nurſe ; the other to the memory of Anne-Sophia 
Harlcy, a child of a year old, daughter to the honourable 
Chiriſtopher Harley, ambaſſador to the French king. She died 
in the year 1600 ; and her father, as appears by the inſcription, 
cauſed her heart to be encloſed in a cup, and placed upon the 
top of the pyramid. 


ST. EpMunD's CHAPEL. 


At the entrance of this chapel, on the right hand, is the 
ancient monument of William de Valence, earl of Pembroke, 
who was treacherouſly ſlain at Bayonne in France. His efhgy 
lies in a cumbent poſture, on a cheſt of wainſcot placed upon 
a tomb of grey marble; the figure is wood, covered originally 

with copper gilt, as was the cheſt in which it lies, but the 
greateſt part has been taken away; and of thirty ſmall images 
that were placed in little braſs niches round, ſcarce one remains 
entire. | 
Near this is a moſt ſuperb monument, partly encloſed, to 
the memory of Edward Talbot, earl of ny; and his 


lady, whoſe eifigies in their robes lie on a black marble, ſup- 


ported by a pedeſtal of alabaſter. This monument is beauti- 
fully ornamented, and the carving on the various-coloured 
mardle is exquitite. The inſcription is in Latin, and contains 
nothing more than his titles and character; the latter of which 
is thus exprelled : “He was honourable without pride; potent 
without oſtentation; religious without ſuperſtition ; liberal both 


in mind and bounty; warded ever againſt fortune, his whole 


life was a path of juſtice; and his innocence eſcaping envy, 
continued through the whole courſe of his life.” 1 5 
Under the window, fronting the entrance of this chapel, is 
a very ancient monument, repreſenting a Gothic chapel, in 
which is the hgure of a knight in armour, in a cumbent poſ- 
ture, with his feet reſting on a lion's back. This monument 
was erected for fir Bernard Brocas, chamberlain to Anne, queen 
to Richard II. who having exerted himſelf in favour of the 
king, was publicly beheaded on Tower-Hill, in the month of 
anuary 1399. Not far from this is an ancient monument of 
grey marble, about three feet high, on which, in plated braſs, 
is the figure of a knight in armour; his head reclincd upon his 
helmet, one of his feet placed upon a leopard, and the other 
on an eagle. It appears, by the inſcription, that this knight 
was Humphry Bourchier, ſon and heir to John Bourchier, lord 
Barners, who eſpouſing the cauſe of Edward IV. againſt the 
carl of Warwick, was flain in the battle of Barnct- Field, on 
. Eaſter-Day, in the year 1471. And on the Weſt-ſide of Brocas's 
monument is that of fir Rickard Peckſall, knight, maſter of the 
buck-hounds to queen Elizabeth. | 
On the floor of this chapel is a tomb two. feet high, on 
which is a lady in 2 widow's dreſs, with a barb and veil cut in 
braſs, round which is an inſcription in old French, importing, 
that Alianer de Bohun, daughter and heireſs of fir Humphry 90 
Bokun, earl of Hertford, Eſſex, and Northampton, and wife 
to the mighty and noble prince of Woodſtock, duke of Glou- 


ceiter, earl of Eſſex and Buckingham, ſon to Henry III. lies 


here interred. This lady, who was the greateſt heireſs in 
England, was deprived of her huſband by the cruelty of his 
nephew, Richard II. who, jealous of his opularity, treacher- 
ouily betrayed him by a how of friendſhip ; for coming to 
Vitit him at Plaiſtow, in Eſſex, and ſtaying ſupper, in duty he 
thought to attend his majeſty to town; but at Stratford was 
ſuddenly furrounded by an ambuſh of armed men, who took 


him on board a ſhip and carried him to Calais, where, by the 


ing's order, he was ſtifled between two feather-beds, in the 
year 1397. His lady, after this mclancholy circumſtance, ſpent 
the remainder of her days in the nunnery at Barking, and died 
_the 3d of October 1399, from whence her remains were brought 

and here interred. Near this is a white marble monument, 
erected to the memory of Mary, counteſs of Stafford, wife to 
the unfortunate viſcount Stafford, who was beheaded on Tower- 
Hill in the reign of king Charles I. 

The next is an elegant monument of white marble, repre- 
ſenting a youth in Grecian armour, fitting on a Greek altar, 
and erected, as the Latin inſcription ſets torth, to the memory 
of Francis Hollis, by John, carl of Clare, his aMiRed father. 
This brave youth, after returning from a campaign in Flanders, 
died on the 12th of Auguſt 1622, in the nineteenth year of his 
age. The epitaph on the monument is as follows: 


«. Whate'er thou haſt of nature or of arts, 

Youth, beauty, ſtrength, or what excelling parts 

Ot mind and body, letters, arms, and worth, 

Elis eighteen years, beyond his years, brought forth; 
3 


* 


wad 


Then ſtand and read thyſelf, within this glaſs, 
How ſoon theſe periſh, and thyſelf may paſs ; 
Man's life is meaſur'd by the work, not days, 
Not aged ſloth, but active youth, hath praiſe.” 


A little further from this is a beautiful figure, in white ala- 
baſter, of lady Elizabeth Ruſſel, in a _— poſture. The 
device is an eagle, the emblem of eternity, 8 a floriage 
of roſes, &c. This lady was daughter to lord Ruſſel, and is 
ſaid to have died with a prick of her finger. But this ſtory 
has no other foundation than the miſapprehenſion of the itatuary's 
deſign; for having repreſented her as aſleep; and pointing with 
her finger to a death's head under her right foot, it has been 
ſuppoſed that her finger bled, and that the bleeding cloſed her 
eyes in death: whereas the deſign of the artiſt ſeems rather to 
allude to the compoſed ſituation of her mind at the approach of 
death, which the conſidered only as a profound ſleep, from 


| which ſhe was again to wake in a joyful reſurrection; of which 


the motto under her feet is a clear illuſtration : Dormit, non 
mortua eft ; She is not dead, but fle-peth.” The Latin in- 
ſcription on the ſcroll beneath only informs us, that her afflicted 
ſiſter, Anne, erected this monument to her merhory. 

Adjoining to this is another ſuperb monument, compoſed of 
marble and alabaſter of various colours, erected to the memory 


of John, lord Ruſſel (fon and heir to Francis, earl of Bedford) 


and his ſon Francis, by Elizabeth, daughter of fir Anthony 


Cook, and widow of ſir Thomas Hoby, knight. He is repre- 
ſented in a cumbent poſture, habited in his robes, with his 
infant ſon at his feet. His lady was eſteemed the one 
temale genius of her age, being well vetſed in the 
languages, and an excellent poet. On this tomb are five epi- 
taphs of her compolition, three of which are in Latin, one in 
Greek, and the other in Englith. | 

On the Eaſt-ſide of this chapel is a monument, erected to 


the memory of John, of Elthain, ſecond ſon of king Edward II. 


and fo called from Eltham in Kent, the place of his nativity. 
His ſtatue is of white alabaſter, the head encircled in a coronet 
of preater and leſſer leaves, and his habit is that of an armed 


| knight. He died in Scotland at the age of nineteen, unmarried, 


though three different matches had been propoſed to him ; the 
laſt of which, Mary, daughter of Ferdinand, king of Spain, he 
accepted, but did not live to conſummate it. At the feet of 
this is another beautiful monument of white alabaſter, erected 
within theſe few years, on which is the following inſcripuion : 


« In this chapel is interred all that was mortal of the moſt 
illuſtrious and moſt benevolent John Paul Howard, earl of 
Stafford, who, in 1538, married Elizabeth, daughter of 
A. Ewens, of the county of Somerſet, eſq. by Elizabeth, his 
wife, eldeſt daughter of John St, Aubin, of Alfoxton, in the 
ſame county, eſq. | | 


Round this inſcription are the figures of the ancient badges 
of honour belonging to the Stafford family, who deſcend, by ten 
different marriages, from the royal blood of England and France, 

Next to this is a ſmall table-monument, on which lie the 
eſhgics of William, of Windſor, and Blanche, of the Tower, the 
ſon and daughter of Edward III. They took their ſurnames 
ſrom the places of their birth, and both died in their infancy. 
They are dreſſed in the habits of the times, the young prince in 
a ſhort doublet, and the princeſs in a horned head-drefs. On 
another tomb lies the ſtatue of the lady Frances, dutcheſs of 
Suffolk, repreſented dreſſed in her robes. She was daughter 
of the famous Charles Brandon, by Mary, the French queen, 
daughter to Henry VII. and became dutcheſs of Suffolk by 
marrying Henry Grey, marquis of Dorfet, who, upon her 
father's deceaſe, was created duke of Suffolk. On her tomb 
are two inſcriptions, the firſt in Latin verſe, in raiſe of her 
virtues ; and the other in Englith, ſhewing her different marri- 


ages. In this chapel are ſeveral other monuments, adorned in 


the ancient manner, with ſtatues lying flat on their backs ; and 
alſo ſome other monuments aftixed to the walls, but they are 
too trifling to merit particular deſcription. | 


Tre CHAPEL OF ST. BENEDICT. 


The firſt monument that attracts our notice in this chapel is 
one erected to the memory of Lionel Craniield, earl of Middle- 
ſex, and lord-high-treaſurer of England in the reign of James I. 
This monument was erected by his relict, the lady Anne, and is 


Jof black marble, on which are two ſtatues in a recumbent 


poſture, repreſenting his lordſhip lying in his robes, with his 
lady. Onitis a long Latin inſcription, repreſenting his lord- 
ſhip's various employments and honours, and that ke linifhed 
his life in a retired ſituation. North of this chapel, adjoining 
to the area, is an ancient tomb. of free-{tone, railed in with iron, 
having formerly a canopy of wood, which was demoliſhed at 
the coronation of king George I. On this tomb lies the etigy 
of archbiſhop Langham, who was hrit a monk, afterwards a 
prior, then an abbot of Weſtminſter, and lalily archviihop of 
Canterbury. Round the tomb is a Latin epitaph, unporung 
his various preſerments, and that he died of a fit of tlie pally, 
with which he was ſuddenly ſeized at dinner, on the 28d of 
July 1376. Near this is another, about eighteen inches from 
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Tr NF WV COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVEL L E R. 


the ground, on which is a braſs plate, whereon is engraved the 
figure of an old man, in a doctor's habit, deſigned for William 
Bill, dean of Weſtminſter, maſter of Ken e head of 
Trinity-College, and chief almoner to queen Elizabeth. 

On the Eaſt-ſide, where once ſtood the altar of St. Benedict, 
is a beautiful monument compoſed of various kinds of marble, 
erected to the memory of lady Frances, counteſs of Hertford, 
who is here repreſented in her robes, in a cumbent poſture, 
with her head reſting on an embroidered cuſhion, and her feet 
on a lion's back. The ſculpture of this monument is exceed- 
ing curious; it ſeems to repreſent a ſtately temple, where the 
enſigns and devices of the noble families of Somerſet and 
Effingham appear to be the chief ornaments. The Latin in- 
ſcription ſets forth her high deſcent, and the great virtues with 
which ſhe was poſſeſſed. On the South-ſide, againſt the wall, 
is a monument to the memory of Dr. Gabriel Goodman, who 
is repreſented in his proper habit, and kneeling. This gentle- 
man was the firſt who raiſed the learned Camden from obſcurity, 
by making him ſecond maſter of Weſtminſter-School, and de- 
fraying the expences of ſeveral of his journies in ſearch of 
antiquities. | 

Between this chapel and the next, againſt the wall, is a monu- 
ment of Moſaic-work, erected to the memory of the children 
of Henry I. and Edward I. The ſides of the monument are 
plain pannels, but the top of the table is wrought with figures. 
Over this tomb was anciently a piece of church- perſpective, but 
it is now almoſt wholly defaced. Ls 

roving thus deſcribed the various monuments and tombs 
contained in the reipective chapels, we ſhall, before we take 


leave of the encloſed parts of the abbey, point out a few par- 
ticulars worthy of notice in the area which ſurrounds the chapel | 


of St. Edward the Confeſſor. 

As you pale round the area, on the North-ſide, adjoining to 
St. Audrew's-Chiapel, is a beautiful monument, erected within 
theſe feu years, to the memory of general Wolfe. The front 
of the pediment repreſents the landing of the troops at Quebec, 
and their climbing the rocks; and in the back- ground is a repre- 
ſentation of the city, wich the engagement. The monument 
is ſupported by lions, and on each ſide of it is a medallion, with 
a wolf's head. The general appears in the agonies of death, 
ſupported by a foldier, who ſcems to expreſs, by pointing with 
his finger to a diſtance, that the victory is gained. Behind the 
general is a ſerjeant leaning on his halbert, and looking at the 
dying hero with admiration and grief. 
general lie his hat, fuſee, gorget, &. Near theſe is the repre- 
tentation of a tent, underneath which is a group of figures. 
Behind the tent is ſeen a large tree, and by it lie a tomahawk, 
ſcalping-knife, and hatchet, the Indian weapons of war. On 
the top of the monument is the figure of Victory deſcending 
with a crown of laurel to immortalize the dying victor. In the 
front of the monument is the following inſcription ; 


Io the Memory of 
JAMES WOLFE; 
Major-General and Commander in Chief 
Of the Britiſh Land- Forces 
| On an Expedition againit Quebec, 
Who, after ſurmounting, by Ability and Valour, 
All Obſtacles of Art and Nature, 
Was ſlain in the Moment of Victory, 
On the 14th of September 1759. 
The King and Parliament of Great-Britain 
| Jedicate this Monument. 


Oppoſite to general Wolfe's monument is another very hand- 
ome one erected to the memory of lord Ligonier. On the top 
is a medallion repreſenting Britannia, and on each fide are 
medallions of the monarchs in whoſe reigns he lived, viz. 
queen Anne, king George I. II. and III. The principal figure 

is Hiſtory, with a ſcroll in her left hand, containing a liſt of the 
chief battles in which he was engaged, viz. Schellenberg, Blen- 
heim, Ramilies, Oudenard, &c. In her right-hand ſhe holds a 
pen, leaning her arm upon an urn, beneath which is a medallion 
with the head of lord Ligonier, and on each fide trophies of 
war, &c. 
inſcription ; 


In Memory of 
Jokx, Earl of LIGONIEX, 

Baron of Ripley, in Surrey, 
Viſcount of Inniſkillin and Viſcount Clonmel], 
Ficld-Marſhal and Commander in Chief 
Of his Majeſty's Forces, 
Maſter-General of the Ordnance, 
Colonel of the firſt Regiment of Foot-Guards, 
One of his Majeſty's moſt honourable Privy-Council, 
And Knight of the moſt honourable military 
Order of the Bath, 

Died April 28, 1770, aged ninety-two. 


In the North-Weſt<orner of the outſide of St. Michael's 
Chapel, is a mall, but very neat monument, erected to the 
memory of Suſannah Jane Davidion, In the front of the 


Fl 


on a Carriage. 
naval decorations, and beneath is the following inicription ; 


At the feet of the 


it. Mt. 


In the front of the monument is the tollowing | 


* 


monument is a beautiful medallion, beneath which is a pyramid 
of black marble, repreſenting Death ſtriking his dart at a 
lady, who is ſupported by an angel pointing to heaven, and the 
cherubs in the clouds. On the front 1s an inſcription, ſetting 
forth the amiable qualities of the deceaſed, and that ſhe dicd 
at Paris, January 1, 1767, in the twentieth year of her age. 

Near the monument of lord Ligonier 1s an ancient one of 
Valence, ſecond and laſt earl of Pembroke of that family, who 
was poiſoned in France by the ſecret contrivance of the earl of 
Arundel, in the year 1324. 

The next is an ancient monument to the memory of Edmund 
Crouchback, fourth ſon to Henry III. ſo called, as is ſuppoſec 
by ſome, from the deformity of his perſon : others imagine it 
aroſe from his attending his brother in the holy wars, where 
they wore a crouch or croſs on their ſhoulders, as a badge of 
Chriſtianity. On the baſe of the tumb, towards the area, are 
the remains of a curious, and perhaps the moſt antique paint- 
ing extant, but much defaced, being ten knights arined with 
banners, ſurcoats of armour, and croſs-belted, repreſenting, un- 
doubtedly, his expedition to the Holy-Land, the number exactly 
agreeing with what Prior ſays, namely, Edward and his bro- 
ther, four earls, and four knights, of whom ſome are {till to 
be diſcovered. It was originally a very lofty monument, paint- 
ed, gilt, and inlaid with ſtained glaſs. The inlide of the canopy 
has been a ſky with ſtars, but time has deſtroyed its beautics. 
It was from this prince that the houſe of Lancaſter claimed 
their right to the crown of England. The next monument that 
engages our attention is that erected to the memory of William 
Pulteney, earl of Bath. Above is a medallion oi the earl, in 
the centre a large urn with the arms of the family, and on each 
ſide of it the figures of Wiſdom and Poetry. In the front of 
the monument is the following inſcription : | 


« Freed to the memory of William Pulteney, earl of Bath, 
by his brother, the honourable Henry Pulteney, general of 
his Majeſty's forces, in the year 1764. Ob. July 7, 1764. 

Et. eighty-one.“ | | . 


Adjoining to this is a very handſome monument, erected to 
the memory of admiral Holmes. He is repreſented in a Roman 
warlike habit, with his right-hand reſting on a canon mounted 
Behind is an anchor, a flag-ſtaff, and other 


« To the memory of Charles Holmes, eſq. . reat-admiral of 
the White. He died the 21it of November 1701, com- 
mander in chief of his majeſty's fleet ſtationed at Jamaica, 
aged fifty. EreQed by his grateful nieces, Mary Stanwix 
and Lucretia Sowles.“ | | 


Near this is a very neat monument to the memory of Ether 
de la Four, the lord Eland's lady. It is of curious white 
marble, repreſenting a lady on her death-bed, with two mourn- 
ers weeping over her, beautifully executed in relief. 

In the corner of the outſide of Henry the Vth's chapcl is a 
neat monument erected to the memory of fir Robert Aiton, 
knight. It is of black marble, with a buſt of braſs, having 
the figures of Apollo and Minerva holding a wreath of laurel 


over it, very beautifully deſigned. 


Between the chapel of St. Nicholas and the ſteps leading to 
Henry the VIIth's chapel, is a large monument erected to the 
memory of fir Thomas Ingram, knight, privy-counſellor to 
king Charles II. In this area lie the remains of many other 
diſtinguithed perſonages, particularly Anne, of Cleves, wife to 
king | VIII. and Anne, queen to Richard III. In the 
ſame place are the remains of an ancient monument, erected to 
the memory of Sebert, king of the Eaſt-Saxons, who firſt built 
this church, and died in the month of July 610. Alſo Athelgoda, 
his queen, who died a ſhort time before him. 

The walls of the open parts of the abbey are no leſs orna- 
mented with monuments than the encloſed parts already de- 
ſcribed ; but they are ſo numerous, that to take notice of. the 
whole would far exceed the limits of this work. We {hall 
therefore only mention the molt diſtinguiſhed, and refer the 
reader for an ample and minute account to THORNTON's New, 
Complete, and Univerſal SURVEY of the Cities of LONDON 
and WESTMINSTER, the Borough of SOUTHWARK, and the 
Parts adjacent. Printed for ALEXANDER HOGG, No. 16, 
Paternoſter-Row, and to be had of all the Bookſellers and 
Newſmen in Town and Country. 

On leaving the encloſed parts, che firſt monument that pre- 
ſents itſelf is one erected to the memory of Robert South, 
D. D. who is repreſented in a recumbent poſture, in his cangn- 
ical habit, with his arm reſting on a cuſhion, and his right-hand 
on a death's head. In his leit-hand he holds a book, with his 
finger between the leaves, as if juſt cloſed from reading, and 
over his head is a group of cherubs iſſuing from a mantling- 
Beneath 1s a long . inſcription, deſcribing his various pro- 
motions, and that he died on the Sth of July 1716, aged eighty” 
two. Near this is a handſome monument erected to the 
memory of that learned grammarian Dr. Buſby, maſter 3 
Weſtminſter-School. He is repreſented in his gown, lockiag 
earneſtly at the inſcription, holding in his right-haud à pen, : 


* 


— 


— 
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in his left a book open. Underneath, on the deſtal, arc a variety 
of books, and at the top his family arms. he inſcription 1s ele- 

antly written, and highly to his praiſe; it intimates, that 
whatever fame the ſchool of Weſtminſter boaſts, and whatever 
advantages mankind may reap from thence in future times, they 


are all principally owing to the wiſe inſtitutions of this gentle- 


man, Who died on the 5th of April 1695. : 

At the corner of the gate leading to the chapel of St. Benedict, 
is a plain neat monument to the memory of Mr. Dryden, adorn- 
ed with no other ornament than an elegant buſt of that great 

det. It was erected by the late duke of Buckingham, who 

thought no inſcription neceſſary to tranſmit the fame of that 
admired writer to poſterity; we therefore only fee theſe few 
words, J. Dryden, born 1632, died May 1, 1700;” and 
underneath, © John Sheffield, duke of Buckingham, erected 
this monument 1720.” Near this is a plain neat monument to 
the memory of Abraham Cowley, on which is placed a flaming 
urn begirt with a chaplet of laurel, expreſſive emblems of the 
olory he acquired by the ſpirit of his writings. 

The monument of that ancient poet Geoffrey Chaucer 
was once a very handſome one in the Gothic ſtyle : but it 
is now greatly defaced by time. He was born in 1328, and 
died in 1400. | | ; 

The plain monument of Mr. John Phillips has his buſt in 
relief repreſented as in an arbour, interwoven with vines, laurel- 
branches, and apple-trees ; and over it is this motto, Honos 
crit huic quoque pomo,” alluding to the high e aſcribed 
to the apple, in his excellent porn, called Cider. He was 
author of but few pieces, but thoſe were maſterly per- 
formances. The inſcription on his monument contains an ac- 
count of his great virtues and abilities, and informs us that it 
was erected to his memory by his great patron fir Simon Har- 
court, knt. ; | 

The next is a very neat monument lately erected to the me- 


mory of Barton Booth, eſq. On the top is a beautiful medallion | 


of this gentleman, ſupported by cherubs, one of whom holds in 
his hand a wreath of laurel placed directly over the head of the 
medallion. The other cherub holds a ſcroll, on which is an in- 
ſcription, expreſſing his ancient deſcent, abilities, politeneſs, and 
fidelity. _ FEE | 5 

At the foot of the pediment is the following: 


© This monument is erected J. D. 1772, by his yet ſurviving 
widow, Helter Booth.” | 


In the front of the monument are the arms of the deceaſed's 
family; and under the medallion hes a coronet, with a harp 
covering a maſk. | 

Near this is the monument of Michael Drayton, a gentleman 


eatly eſteemed as an excellent poct and learned antiquarian. 
The inſcription is as follows: | 


« Michael Drayton, eſq. a memorable poet of his age, ex- 


changed his laurel for a crown of glory, anno 1631.” 


The monument of Ben Johnſon is of white marble, and his 
buſt is admirably well executed : it is encloſed with a tablature 
ornamented with a few proper and elegant decorations, confilt- 
ing of emblematical figures; but has only the following very 
conciſe inſcription ; | | 5 


O RaRE BNS Jonxs0x | 


The monument of Edmund Spenſer is of grey marble; but it 
has ſuffered greatly by time. It was erected in an age when 
tatte was in its infancy in England, and yet has ſomething in 
n venerably plain, and not ablurdly ornamental. The inſcrip- 
tion on it is as follows: 


00 Nere lies (expecting the ſecond coming of our Saviour Chriſt 
Jeſus) the body of Edmund Spenſer, the prince of poets in 
is time, whole divine ſpirit needs no other witneſs than the 
works he left behind him. He was born in London in 1519, 
and died in 1596.“ 8 


* * * | | | 
Near Spenſer's monument is that of Samuel Butler, the 


author of IIndibras. 


| 'The inſcription informs us, that it was 
erected by John Barber, eſq. citizen of London, and afrerwards 
lord-mayor, that he who was deſtitute of all things when 
my e, might not want a monument when dead.” Nut far from 
the e two is the monument of John Milton; it conſiſts only of his 
buit in white marble, in the front of which is his name in capital 
letters, and beneath, an inſcription, inf: rming us by whom it was 
Erected. | 

The monument of Matthew Prior is very handiome and 
richly ornamented. On one hide of the pedclta! ſtands the figure 
of Thalia, one of the muſes, with a flute in her hand; and on 
the other, Hiſtory, with her book ſhut: betwcen theſe ſtatues is 
Prior's buſt upon a raiſed altar, and over it is a handſome pedi- 
ment, on the alcending ſides of which arz two boys, one with 
an hour-glaſs in his hand run out, the other holding a torch 


1 On the apex of the pediment is an urn, and on the 
i* ©, 28. ; 


baſe of the monument 1s a long Latin inſcription, mentioning 
the public poſts and employments with which he had been in- 
truſted ; and above we are informed, that while he was writing 
the hiſtory of his own times, death interpoſed, and broke both 
the thread of his diſcourſe and of his life, on the 18th of Sep- 
tember 1721, in the nhfty-ſeventh year of his age. The next 
monuments are, that erected to the memory of the immortal Shake- 
ſpear, and another to the memory of. Nicholas Rowe, eſq. 
Near the laſt is a fine monument erected to the memory of Mr. 
John Gay, by the duke and dutcheſs of Queenſbury, his great 
patrons. His buſt is a very good one, and the maſks, inſtru- 
ments of muſic, and other devices, are blended together in a 
group, in alluſion to the various ſpecies of wrifings in which he 


excelled, as farce, ſatire, fable, and paſtoral. The ſhort epitaph 


in the front was written by himſelf, and has given ſome offence, 


as the ſentiment, at firſt view, ſeems by no means proper for a 


monument. 


Life's a jeſt, and all things ſhew it : 
I thought ſo once, but now I know it. 


Beneath are the following lines written by Mr. Pope : 


Of manners gentle, of affections mild; 
In wit, a man; ſimplicity, a child: 

With native humour temp'ring virtuous rage, 
Form'd to delight, at once, and laſli the age: 
Above temptation in a low eſtate, 

And uncorrupted e'en amongſt the great: 

A ſafe companion, and an eaſy friend; 
Unblam'd through life, lamented 1n thy end : 
Theſe are thy honours ; not that here thy buſt 

Is mix'd with heroes, or with kings thy duſt ; 
But that the worthy and the good ſhall ſay, _ 
Striking their penſive boſoms Here lies Gay. 


The next is a very lofty and magnificent monument erected 


to the memory of the late duke of Argyle. It is encloſed with 
rails, and decorated with figures finely executed. The ſtatue of 


the duke is ſpirited, even at the verge of life. On one fide of 
the baſe is Pallas, and on the other Eloquence; the one looking 


ſorrowfully up at the principal figure above, and the other 
pathetically diſplaying the public loſs at his death. Above is 


the figure of Hiſtory, with one hand holding a book, and with 


the other writing on a pyramid of molt beautifully variegated 
marble, admirably poliſhed, the name and titles of the hero in 
large gold letters, ; 


OHN DUKE OF ARGYLE AND GR 
at which point the pen of Hiſtory reſts. His actions are ſuppoſed 
to be contained in the book the holds in her other hand, on the 
cover of which, in letters of gold, are inſcribed the date of his 
grace's death, and the years of his lite. Above is inſcribed, on 
this beautiful pyramid, in gold letters, the following epitaph, 
{aid to be written by Paul W hitchead, eſq. | 


Britain, behold, if patriot worth be dear, 

A {ſhrine that claims thy tributary tear: 
Silent that tongue admiring ſenates heard, 
Nerveleſs that arm oppoſing legions fear'd : _ 

Nor leſs, O Campbell! thine the pow'r to pleaſe, 

And give to grandeur all the grace of eaſe. 

Long from thy life let kindred heroes trace 

Arts which ennoble {till the nobleſt race. 

Others may owe their future fame to me, 

I borrow immortality from thee. 


On the baſe-of the monument is this inſcription : 


« In memory of an honeſt man, a conſtant friend, John, the 
great duke of Argyle and Greenwich, a general and orator, 
excecded by none in the age he lived. Sir Henry Fermer, 
bart. by his laſt will, left the ſum of col. towards 
erecting this monument, and recommended the above in- 
ſcription.“ 


At a {mall diſtance from the duke of Argyle's momiment is that 
of George Frederick Handel, the laſt executed by that eminent 
ſtatuary Roubiliac. The whole figure is highly finithed, and 
the face is ſaid to have à ſtrong likeneſs of the original. The 
left arm is reſting on a group of muſical inſtruments, and 
the attitude is very expreſſive of great attention to the harmony 
of an angel playing on an harp in the clouds over his head. 
Before it lies the celebrated oratorio of the Mefliah, with 
that part open where is the much-admired air, I know 
that my Redeemer liveth.” Beneath, only this inſcription: 
George Frederick Handel, eſq. born February 23, 1684. 
Dicd April :4, 1759.” 

Near to this is a monument erected to that eminent dune and 
philoſopher, Dr. Stephen Hales. Here are two beantiti'! tgurcs 
in relief, the one Botany, the other Religion. Botany 1+ pre- 
ſenting a medallion of this great explorer of nature to public iow; 
Religion is deploring the loſs of the divine: at the {ver of Botany 
the winds are diſplayed on a globe, which alludes to ls invention 
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of the ventilators. The Latin inſcription is to the following 

effect: 

« To the memory of Stephen Hales, doctor in divinity, 
Auzuſta, the mother of that beſt of kings, George the 
third, has placed this monument; who choſe him, when 
living, to officivte as her chaplain ; and after he died, which 
was on the 4th of Panuary 1761, in the eighty- fourth year of 
his age, honoured him with this marble.” 


Adjoining to the Weſt-corner of the South-croſs is an ancient 
monument to the memory of that great antiquarian, William 
Camden, who is repreſented in a halt-length, in the dreſs of his 
time, holding a book in his right hand, and in his left his gloves. 
He reſts on an altar, on the body of which is a Latin inſcription, 
mentioning his indefatigable induſtry in illuſtrating the Britith 
antiquities, and his candour, fincerity, and pleaſant good 
humour in private life. He died November , 1623. 

The next is a very handſome monument to the memory of the 


brave fir Cloudeſly Shovel. On the baſe is repreſented, in bas 


relief, the ſhip Aſſociation, in which the admiral laſt failed, as 
ſtriking againſt a rock, with ſeveral others periſhing at the ſame 
time; and at the top are two boys blowing trumpets. The in- 
ſcription is as follows: 


« Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, knt. rear admiral of Great-Britain, and 
admiral and commander in chief of the fleet, the juſt reward 
of his long and faithful ſervices. He was deſervedly beloved 
of his country, and eſteemed, though dreaded by the enemy, 
who had often experienced his conduct and courage. Being 
ſhipwrecked on the rocks of Scilly, in his voyage from 
Toulon, the 22d of October 1707, at night, in the fifty. ſeventh 

'ear of his age, his fate was lamented by all, but eſpecially 
by the ſeafaring part of the nation, to whom he was a 
generous patron and a worthy example. His body was flung 
on the thore, and buried with others in the ſand; but bein 
ſoon after taken up, was placed under this monument, which 
his royal miitreſs had cauſed to be erected to commemorate his 
ſteady loyalty and extraordinary virtues.” 


At ſome diſtance from fir Cloudeſly's is a very handſome 


monument erected for fir Palmes Fairborne. It is ſupported 


by two ſtately pyramids of black marble, ſtanding on cannon 


balls, adorned in the middle with emblematical devices in 


relief, and having two Mooriſh emperors heads in profile on 
their tops. The enrichments on the pyramids repreſent the 
manner of his glorious death. On one fide he 1s viewing the 
enemy's lines before the town, and is ſhot : on the other is a 


| hearfe and fix horſes bringing him off wounded to the caſtle. 


On a lofty dome is the deccaſed's arms, with this motto, 
Tutus fi fortis; and over it is a Turk's head on a dagger, by 
way of creſt, which he won by his valour in fighting againſt 
that people in the German war. On the monument is the fol- 
lowing inſcription: p 


* Sacred to the immortal memory of fir Palmes Fairborne, 
knt. governor of Tangier, in execution of which command 
he was mortally wounded by a ſhot from the Moors, | 
then beſieging the town, in the forty-ſixth year of his age, 
October 24, 1680.“ | 


The next is a very handſome monument ereQed to the 
memory of the hon. ee Townſhend, elq. The back of 
the monument is a flat pyramid of variegated marble ; about 
the middle of which is a beautiful piece of baſſo relievo, finely ex- 
ecuied, repreſenting the death of this gallant commander. This 
piece, which is of white marble highly poliſhed, is ſupported by 
two Americans in the dreſs of their country, the one 
armed with a tomahawk, and the other with a fuzee. Be- 
tween thoſe {latues, and under the ballo relievo, is the follow- 
ing in{cription : 


«© This monument was erected by a diſconſolate parent, the 
lady viſcounteſs Townſhend, to the memory of her fifth ſon, 
the honourable lieutenant-colonel Roger Townſhend. who 
was killed by a cannon ball, on the 25th of July 1759, 
in the twenty- eighth year of his age, as he was reconnoitring the 
French lines at Ticonderago in North-America. From the 
parent, the brother, and the friend, his ſocial and amiable 
manners, his enterpriling bravery, and the integrity of his heart, 
may claim the tribute of affliction. Yet, ſtranger, weep not, 
for though premature his death, his life was glorious ; enrolling 
him with the names of thoſe immortal ſtateſmen and com- 
manders, whole wiſdom and intrepidity, in the courſe of this 
comprehenſive and ſucceſsful war, have extended the com- 
me: ce, enlarged the dominion, and upheld the majeſty of 
thele kingdoms, beyond the idea of any former age.” 


Over this monument is that of ſir John Chardin, who 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his travels into the Eaſt. It is adorned 
with a globe, which exhibits a view of the different countries 
he viſited; and around it are repreſented a number of gevgra- 
phical inſtruments. 

4 


i. 


| 


Next, and in the ſame elevated ſituation, is a very elega 
monument erected for general Hargrave, repreſentin; 4s 
reſurrection. The archangel appears in the clouds ſounding bie 
trumpet, on which awful ſummons the monument appears 
tumbling into pieces. The tomb opens, and the deccaſed a y 
pears riling from the — with the winding-ſheet * 
panded in one of his hands. In his countenance are imprinted 
thoſe marks of awe and terror, which muſt ſeize upon 8 
mortal at that dreadful period. On the ſide of the tomb ** 
Death proſtrate on the ground, conquered by Time, with his 
crown fallen from his * ; Or, as the apoſtle elegantly cx. 
preſſes it, © ſwallowed up in victory.” While Time is ſtandin 
over the King of Terrors with his ſeythe reverſed, and breaking 
the mortal ſhaft of Death. It was executed by the famous 
Roubiliac. 

The next is a beautiful monument to the memory of John 
Smith, eſq. A fine buſt in relievo of that gentleman is ſup. 
ported by a weeping figure, repreſenting his daughter, both which 
are deſigned and exccuted with great judgment and ſpirit. The 
lady fits upon an urn, which, with its bafe and pyramid behing, 


unite the whole in an harmonious and agreeable ſtyle. On the 


baſe is a Latin inſcription, ſetting forth his deſcent and iſſue. 
Over th's is a very ſuperb monument to the memory of general 
Fleming. On the top of à beautiful pyramid of marble is a 
medallion of the general, at the baſe of which are the figures 


| of Minerva and Hercules, employed in binding the emblems of 


Wiſdom, Prudence, and Valour together, as characteriſtics of 
the hero; and the monument is decorated with military trophies, 

Near this, and over the door that opens into the cloiſters. is 2 
very ſtately monument erected to the memory of general Wade. 

In the centre is a beautiful marble pillar, n with military 

trophies exquiſitely wrought. The principal figures repreſent 
Fame puſhing back Time, who is eagerly approaching to pu! 

down the pillar, with the enſigns of honour that adorn it. The 
general's head is in a medallion, under which is the following in- 

{cription : | 


« To the memory of George Wade, field-marſhal of his ma- 


jeſty's forces, lieutenant-general of the ordnance, colonel of 
his majeſty's third regiment of dragoon-guards, governor of 
Fort-William, Fort-Auguitus, and Fert-George, and one 
of his majeſty's moſt honourable privy-council. He died 
March 14, 1748, aged ſeventy-five.” 


Not far from this is a handſome monument to the memory of 
the late gallant lord Howe. Above is a trophy of arms in 
curious marble ; and on a flat pyramid of black marble are his 
lordſhip's arms, coronet, and creſt, in white marble. On the top 
of the monument fits the figure of a woman in a melancholy 
poſition, repreſenting the province of Mallachuſer's-Bav ; 
and beneath, on a large tablet of marble, is the following 
in{cription : | av 


| © The province of Maſſachuſet's-Bay, in New-England, by 


an order of the great and general court, bearing date February 
I, 1759, cauſed this monument to be erected to the memory 
of George Auguſtus, lord viſcount Howe, brigadier-general 
of his majeſty's forces in America, who was flain on the 
6th of July 1758, on his march to Ticonderago, in the thirty- 
fourth year of his age; in teſtimony of the ſenſe they had of the 
ſervices and military virtues, and of the affection their officers 
and ſoldiers bore to his command. He lived reſpected and 
beloved; the public regretted his loſs; to his family it is 
irreparable.“ | | | 


A very ſuperb monument is ereQed to the memory of ad- 
miral Tyrrel, which was deſigned and executed by that ingenious 


| artiſt Mr. Read, who was pupil to the celebrated Mr. Roubiliac. 
| On the top of the monument is an archangel deſcending with a 


trumpet, ſummoning the admiral to eternity from the ſea. The 
clouds moving and ſeparating, diſcover the celeſtial light and 
choir of cherubs, who appear ſinging prailes to the Almighty 
Creator, the back-ground repreſenting darkneſs. The admirai's 
countenance, with his right hand to his breaſt, is expreſſive of 
conſcientious hope, his left arm ſignificant of ſeeing ſomething 
wonderfully awful. He appears riling out of the fea ſrom be- 
hind a large rock, whereon are placed his arms, with the em- 
blems of Valour, Prudence, and Juſtice. The fea is diſcerned 
over the rock at the extremity of {ight, where clouds and water 
ſeem to joia. On one fide the rock an angel has wrote this 
inſcription : “ The ſea ſhall give up her dead, and every one 
ſhall be rewarded according to their works.“ In her left hand 
is a celeſtial crown, the reward of virtue, and her right hand is 
extended towards the admiral with a countenance full of joy and 
happineſs. Hibernia is leaning on a globe, with her finger on that 
part of it where his body was committed to the fea, lamenting 
the loſs of her favourite fon with a countenance expreſſing heart- 
felt grief. On one fide the reck is the Buckingham (the 
admiral's ſhip) with the malts appearing imperſect, agreeable 
to the deſign; on the other ſide a large flag, with the :rcphies ot 
war, near which is the following inicripticn : 


«« Sacred to the memory of Richard Tyrrel, eſq. who Was 
deſccnde 
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"abate from an ancient family in Ireland, and died rear- 


admiral of the White on the 26th day of June 1766, in the 


tieth year of his age. Devoted from his youth to the 
— carpal of his ——_ and being formed under the diſ- 
cipline, and animated by the example of his renowned uncle, 
Gr Peter Warren, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf as an able and ex- 
rienced officer in many gallants actions, particularly on the 
gd of November 1758, when, commanding the Buckingham of 
tixty-ſix guns, and 472 men, he attacked and defeated three 
French ſhips of war, one of which was the Floriſant of ſeventy- 
four guns and 700 men; but the Buckingham being too much 
diſabled to take poſſeſſion of her after ſhe had ſtruck, the enemy, 
under the cover of the night, eſcaped. In this action he re- 
ceived ſeveral wounds, and loſt three fingers of his right hand. 
Dying on his return to England from the Leeward-Iflands, 
where he had for three years commanded a ſquadron of his 
majeſty's ſhips, his body, according to his own deſire, was 
committed to the ſea, with the proper honours and cere- 
monies.” | 


Mr. Congreve's monument has an half-length marble por- 


trait of that gentleman, placed on a pedeſtal of fine Egyptian 
marble, and enriched with emblematical devices relative to the 
drama. Beneath it is an inſcription in Engliſh, ſetting forth 
his great virtues and abilities, and that this monument was 
| erected to his memory by Henrietta, dutcheſs of Marlbo- 
pans 
F he next monument is that erected to the memory of the 
right honourable James Craggs, eſq. His ſtatue is repreſented 
leaning on an urn, and was one of the firſt in the abbey made 
in an erect poſture. The inſcription informs us that he was 
rincipal ſecretary of ſtate, and a man univerſally beloved, which 
is there particularly remarked, becauſe, as he was only a ſhoe- 
maker's ſon, it is the more ſurpriſing that, in the high ſtation to 
which he was raiſed by his merit, he ſhould eſcape envy, and 
acquire the general eſteem. He died on the 16th of February 
1720. Upon the baſe of this monument are the following lines, 
written by Mr. Pope: | | 


Stateſman, yet friend to truth, of ſoul ſincere, 

In action faithful, and in honour clear: | 
Who broke no promiſe, ſerv'd no private end, 
Who gain'd no title, and who loit no friend; 
Ennobled by himſelf, by all approv'd ; 

Prais'd, wept, and honour'd by the muſe he lov'd. 


South, on the ſide of the great Weſt entrance, is a noble | 


monument erected to the memory of the brave captain Corn- 
wall, who, after diſtinguiſhing himſelf by his heroiſm, was un- 
happily flain in battle between the Engliſh fleet, commanded by 
the admirals Matthews and Leſtock, and the combined fleets of 
France and Spain. This monument was erected to his honour 
by order of parliament, and is a noble teſtimony of the public 


gratitude for his diſtinguiſhed merit. On the back is a lofty | 


pyramid of Egyptian marble, beautifully variegated, and finely 
3 ſtanding on a baſe of the ſame marble. Upon this 
baſe is a rock of white marble, along the different parts of which 


run ſea-weeds. Near the top ſtands a fine figure of Fame, 


placing a medallion of the captain on the ſummit of the rock, 


underneath which is a naval crown, a globe, the trumpet of | 


Fame, and other ornaments ; and behind riſes to the top of the 
pediment a palm, entwined with a laurel. On the other ſide of 
the medallion ſtands a beautiful Britannia, with the Britiſh lion 
couchant at her feet. Beneath, in an opening of the rock, is 
an inſcription on a fine piece of polithed porphyry, mentioning 
his deſcent, and the manner of his death, which happened 
while fighting for his country, on the 3d of February 1743, in 
the forty-fifth year of his age, and that the ſenate of Britain 
conſecrated this monument to his memory. In another opening 
of the rock, a little tower, is repreſented, in bas relief, a view of 
the engagement in which this great man periſhed, and at the 
bottom of the rock, on the ſides, lic cannons, flags, anchors, 
&c. all of white marble. Near this is an elegant monument to 
the memory of ſir Thomas Hardy, knt. On the back is a 
lofty pyramid of a bluiſh-coloured marble, at the foot of which 
the ſtatue of the deceaſed is placed, reclining upon a tomb of 
elegant workmanſhip, with a naked boy on his left fide weeping 
over an urn: the enrichments round the pedeſtal on which he 
ſtands are juſt and proper, and the inſcription contains a ſhort 
hiſtory of his life. 

The monument of fir Godfrey Kneller, knt. has a buſt of 
that gentleman under a canopy of ſtate, the curtains of which 
are gilt, and tied with golden ſtrings; and on each ſide the buſt 
1s a weeping Cupid, one reſting on a framed picture, and the 
other holding a painter's pallet and pencils. In the pedeſtal is 
a Lain inſcription, which inform us that he was painter to king 
Charles IT. king James II. king William III. queen Anne, and 
king George I. And beneath is the following epitaph written by 


Mr. Pope: 


Nneller, by heav'n, and not a maſter, taught, 
Whole art was nature, and whoſe picture thought, 


Now for two ages having ſnatch'd from fate 

W hate'er was beauteous, or whate'er was great, 
Reſts crown'd with princes honours, poets lays, 
Due to his merit, and brave thirſt of praiſe. 
Living, great nature fear'd he might outvie 

Her works, and dying, fears herlelf may die. 


The monument of John Woodwatd, M. D. is a very 
beautiful one, and the figures moſt admirably finiſhed. The 
head of the deceaſed is repreſented in profile in a very maſterly 
manner, and the lady who holds it is inimitably performed. The 
inſcription contains a panegyric on the parts and learning of the 
deceaſed. Near this is the monument of Mr. Killegrew, 
reckoned one of the beſt pieces of ſculpture in the whole church, 
and, what is remarkable, is cut out of one ſtone. The 
embelliſhments are diſtint, and very pictureſque, and the 
inſcription ſhort, modeſt, and foldier-like. It i: as follows: 


« Robert Killegrew, of Arwenach in Cornwall, eſq. ſon of 
Thomas Killegrew, page of honour to king Charles II. 
brigadier-general of her majeſty's forces, killed in Spain at the 
battle of Almanza, the 14th of April 1707. Etatis ſuz 

_ forty-four, Militavi annis twenty-four.” “ | 


The next monument is that erected to the memory of the 


| celebrated Dr. Mead. The buſt of that great man is finely 


executed, and will convey to poſterity the features of a phyfician 
who did honour to his country. Not far from this is the monu- 
ment of Philip Carteret, fon to lord Carteret, who died a king's 
ſcholar at Weſtminſter, ripe for the univerſity, on the 19th of 
March 1710, aged nineteen. On the upper part is an admirable 
buſt of this noble youth, and underneath a very fine figure of 
Time ſtanding on an altar, and holding a ſcroll in his hand, where- 
on is written, in Sapphic verſes, lines to the tollowing import, 
which he is ſuppoſed to be repeating: | 9 


Why flows the mournful muſe's tear 
For thee! cut down in life's full prime? 
Why ſighs for thee the parent dear! 
Cropt by the ſcythe of hoary Time? 


Lo! this my boy's the common lot ! 
Lo me thy memory intruſt ; 
When all that's dear ſhall be forgot, 
I'll guard thy venerable duſt, _ 


From age to age, as I proclaim 
Thy learning, piety, and truth, 

Thy great example thall inflame, 
And emulation raiſe in youth; 


The next is the monument erected to the memory of admiral 


Weſt, on which is the following inſcription : 


Sacred to the memory of TemreLEt Wesr, eſq. 
Who dedicating himſelf from his earlieſt youth 
To the naval ſervice of his country, | 
Role with merit and reputation to the rank of 
Vice-admiral of the White : 
Sagacious, active, induſtrious, 
He was a ſkilful ſeaman, | 
Cool, intrepid, and reſolute. 
He approved himſelf a gallant officer 


In the ſignal victor 
Obtained over the ada May 3. 1747. 
He was captain of the ſhip which carried tir Peter Warren 
And acquired peculiar honour, 
Even on that day of general glory, 
In the leſs ſucceſsful engagement near Minorca, 
| May 20, 1756, = | 
Wherein, as rear-admiral, he commanded the ſecond diviſion ; 
His diſtinguiſhed courage and animating example 
Were admired by the whole Britiſh ſquadron ; 
Confeſs'd by that of France; 

And amidlt the national diſcontent which follow'd 
Rewarded as they delerv'd, by the warmeſt applauſe of 
His country, and the juſt approbation of his ſovereign. 
On the 17th of November following 

He was appointed | 
One of the lords-commiſſioners of the admir 
He adorned this ſtation 
By a modeſty which concealed from him his own merit, 
And a candour which diſpos'd him to reward that of others. 
With theſe public talents 
He poſſeſſed the milder graces of domeſtic life: 
To the frank and generous ſpirit of an officer, 
He added the eaſe and politeneſs of a gentleman; 
And with the moral and ſocial virtues of a goed man, 
He exerciſed the duties of a Chriſtian. 
A life ſo honourable to himfelf, 
So dear to his friends, ſo uſeful to his country, 
Was ended at the age of forty-three, 4. D. 1757. 
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Tur NEW axy COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


To preſerve to poſterity 
His fame and 8 
This monument was erected 
By the — of the brave unfortunate Balchen, 
he wife of Temple Weſt, 
A. D. 17561. 


The next monument is that of William Croft, doctor of 
muſic. On the pedeſtal is an organ in bas relief, and on the top 
a buſt of the deceaſed. Near this is a neat monument to the 
memory of Philip de Sauſmarez. The portrait of the deceaſed 
is well executed in bas relief; and beneath is the following 


inſcription : 


1 Sacred to the memory of Philip de Sauſmarez, eſq. one of 
the few whoſe lives ought rather to be meaſured by their 
actions than their days. From ſixteen to thirty-ſeven years 
of age he ſerved in the navy, and was often ſurrounded with 
dangers and difficulties unparalleled, always approving himſelf 
an able, active, and gallant officer. He went out a lieutenant 
on board his majeſty's ſhip the Centurion, under the auſpicious 
conduct of commodore Anſon, in his expedition to the South- 
Seas. He was commanding officer of the ſaid ſhip when ſhe 
was driven from her moorings at the iſle of Tinian, in the 
year 1746. Being captain of the Nottingham, a forty gun 
ſhip, he (then alone) attacked and took the Mars, a French 

' ſhip of ſixty-four guns. In the firſt engagement of the fol- 
lowing year, when admiral Watſon defeated and took a ſqua- 
dron of French men of war and Indiamen, he had an honour- 
able ſhare; and in the ſecond, under admiral Hawke, when 
the enemy, after a long and obſtinate reſiſtance, was again 
routed, in pms two ſhips that were making their eſcape, 

be gloriouily, but unfortunately, fell. He was the ſon of 


Matthew de Sauſmarez, of the iſland of Guernſey, eſq. by 


Anne Durell, of Jerſey, his wife. He was born the 17th of 
November 1710; killed the -14th of October 1747 ; buried 
in the old church at: Plymouth, with all the honours due 


to his diſtinguiſhed merits; and this monument is ereCted 


out of gratitude and affection by his brothers and ſiſters.” 


The tomb of John Blow, doctor of muſic, is adorned with 


cherubs, flowers, and a canon in four parts ſet to muſic. In 
the centre is an Engliſh inſcription, by which it appears he was 
organiſt, maſter, and compoſer to the children in the Chapel- 
Royal thirty-five years, and organiſt to this abbey fifteen years ; 
that he was ſcholar to Dr. Chriſtopher Gibbons, and maſter to 
the famous Mr. Purcell, and to moſt of the eminent maſters of 


" 
nn: 


earl of Oxford. He went early to fea, and was made a com. 
mander in 1731 ; and in 1740 he was ſent on that memorable 
expedition to Carthagena, under the command of admiral 
Vernon, in his majeſty's ſhip the Prince Frederick, which, 
with three others, was ordered to cannonade the caſtle of 
Boccachica. One of theſe being obliged to quit her ſtation 
the Prince Frederick was expoſed not only to the fire of the 
caſtle, but to that of Fort St. Joſeph; and to two ſhips that 
guarded the mouth of the harbour; which he ſuſtained for 
many hours that day, and part of the next, with uncommon 
intrepidity. As he was Sen his commands upon deck 
both his legs were ſhot off; but ſuch was his magnanimit ; 
that he would not ſuffer his wounds to be dreſſed till he com: 
municated his orders to his firſt lieutenant, which were, to 
fight his ſhip to the laſt extremity. Soon after this he gare 
ſome directions about his private affaisr, and then reſigned his 
ſoul with the dignity of an hero and a Chriſtian. Thus was 
he tꝭ ken off in the thirty-firſt year of his age; an illuſtrious 
commander of ſuperior fortitude and clemency, amiable in his 
perſon, ſteady in his affections, and equalled by few in the 
ſocial and domeſtic virtues of politeneſs, modeſty, candour, 
and benevolence. He married the widow of colonel. 
Alexander, a daughter of fir Henry Newton, knt. envoy- 
extraordinary to the court of Florence and the republic of 
Genoa, and judge of the high-court of Admiralty.” 


Over this inſcription is the following epitaph, written by 
Dr. Young. | | 


Whilſt Britain boaſts her empire o'er the deep, 
This marble ſhall compel the brave to weep, 

As men, as Britons, and as ſoldiers mourn : 

Tis dauntleſs, loyal, virtuous Beauclerk's urn. 
Sweet were his manners, as his ſoul was great, 
And ripe his worth, tho' immature his fate; 

Each tender grace that joy and love infpires, 
Living, he mingled with his martial fires ; 

Dying, he bid Britannia's thunder roar, 

And Spain ſtill felt him, when he breath'd no more. 


Near this is a handſome monument erected to the memory of 
admiral Balchen. The buſt of this gentleman, in beautiful white 
marble, is placedat the top of the monument ; under which, in 
relief, is the repreſentation of a ſhip periſhing in a florm. The 
enrichments, arms, and trophies are admuably well executed; 
and the inſcription is as follows : = i 


his time. He died on the 1ſt of October 1708, in his ſixtieth 
year; and his epitaph obſerves, that his own muſical com- 
poſitions, eſpecially his church-muſic, are a far nobler monu- } 


« To the memory of fir John Balchen, knt. admiral of the 
white ſquadron of his majelty's fleet; who, in 1744, being 
ſent out commander in chiet of the combined fleets of England 
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diſcovers a maſterly genius in the ſculptor. 
tion is encloſed in a beautiful border of porphyry, and is as 


Richard Keane, eſq. governor of Minorca. 


ment to his memory, than any other that can be raiſed to 
him. 5 

The neat and elegant monument of Dr. Boulter, archbiſhop 
of Armagh in Ireland, is of the fineſt marble, and of a new- 


invented poliſh; and the buſt is ſaid to be a cloſe copy of the 


original. The enſigns of his dignity, with which it is orna- 
mented, are exquiſitely fine, and every part about the monument 
The infcrip- 


follows: | 


7 Dr. Hugh Boulter, late archbiſhop of Armagh, primate of | 


all Ireland; a prelate ſo eminent for the accomplithments of 


his mind, the purity of his heart, and the exccllence of his 
life, that it may be thought ſuperfluous to ſpecify his titles, 


\ recount his virtues, or even erect a monument to his fame. 


His titles he not only deſerved, but adorned ; his virtues are 
manifeſt in his good works, which had never dazzled the 
public eye, if they had not been too bright to be cancelled ; 
and as to his fame, whoſoever has any ſenſe of merit, any 
reverence for piety, any paſſion for his country, or any charity 
for mankind, will aſſt jn preſerving it fair and ſpotleſs, that, 
when braſs and marble ſhall mix with the duſt they cover, 
every ſucceeding age may have the benefit of his illuſtrious 
example. He was born January 4, 1671; was conſecrated 
biſhop of Briſtol 1718; tranſlated to the archbiſhoprick of 
Armagh 1723; and from thence to heaven September 27, 


1742. 


The next is a neat monument creed to the memory of 
It is adorned with 
2 curious buſt of that gentleman in white marble, placed on a 
handſome pedeſtal, whereon are inſcribed the molt remarkable 
paſſages of his life. 

At a ſmall diſtance from this is a handſome monument erefted 
to the memory of lord Aubrey Beauclerk. It is ornamented 
with arms, trophies, and nav: enligns; and in an oval niche, 
on a beautiful pyramid of dove-coloured marble, is a ſine buſt of 
that young hero. On this pyramid is the follow ing hiſtorical 
inſcription: 


% The lord Aubrey Beauclerk was the youngeſt fon of Charles, 


duke of St. Alban's, by Diana, daughter of Aubrey de Vere, 


| 


and Holland, to cruiſe on the enemy, was, on his return home, 
in his majeſty's thip the Victory, loſt in the Channel by a 
violent ſtorm : from which ſad circumſtance of his death we 
may learn, that neither the greateſt ſkill, judgment, or expe- 
rience, joined to the moſt firm, unſhaken reſolution, can reſiſt 
the fury of the winds and waves; and we are taught from 
the paſſages of his life, which were filled with great and gal- 
lant actions, but ever accompanied with adverſe gales of 
fortune, that the brave, the worthy, and the good man, 
meet not always their reward in this world. Fifty-cight years 
of faithful and painful ſervices he had paſſed, when being jult re- 

tired to the government of Greenwich-Hoſpital, to wearout the 
remainder of his days, he was once more, and for the lat 
time, called out by his king and country, whole intereſt he 
ever preferred to his own, and his unwearied zeal for their 
ſervice ended only in his death; which weighty misfortune to 
his afflicted family became heightened by many apgravatins 
circumſtances attending it: yet, amid{t their grief, they had 
the mournful conſolation to ind his gracious and royal maſter 
mixing his concern with the general lamentations of the 
public, for the calamitous fate of ſo zealous, ſo valiant, and 
to able a commander; and as a laiting memorial of the 
fincerelove and eſteem borne by his widow to a moſt affe ctionate 
and worthy huſband, this honorary monument was erected by 
her. He was born on the 24 of February 1669 ; marric4 
Suſannah, daughter of colonel Aſcreece, of Waſhingly in the 
county of Huntingdon ; and died on the 7th of October 1744, 
leaving one ſon, and one daughter; the former of whom, 
George Balchen, ſurvived him but a thort time; for being ſent 
to the Weſt- Indies in 1745, commander of his majeſty's ſhip 
the Pembroke, he died at Barbadoes in December the ſame 
year, aged twenty-eight, having walked in the ſteps, and 
imitated the virtue and bravery of his gcol, but unſor- 
tunate father.” | 


Near to the monument of admiral Balchen is a noble ant 
elegant pile, erected in honour of general Gueſt. It is adorne4 
with a pyramid and baſe of the molt beautiful Egyptian porphyry. 
ornamented with the fineſt enrichments; and on the latter is an 
admirable bult of the general in white marble. The interipron 
runs thus : | 


« Sacred to thoſe virtues that adorn a Chziſtian and a ſoldier, 
3 tits 
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this marble perpetuates the memory of leutenant-general 
Joſhua Gueſt, who; cloſed a ſervice of ſixty years by faithfully 
defending Edinburgh-Caſtle againlt the rebels, 1745.” 


Over the North-door is a magnificent monument erected to the 
memory of admiral Watſon. In the centre of a range of palm- 
trees is repreſented an elegant figure of the admiral receiving the 
addreſs of a proſtrate hgure, repreſenting the genius of Calcutta, 
a place that he relieved and retook from the nabob in January 
1757- On one fide is the figure in chains of 2 native of 
Chandenagore, another place taken by the admiral the March 
following. In the front of the monument is the following 
inſcription : 


To the memory of Cnartes Warsov, 
«© Vice-admiral of the white, commander in chief of his ma— 
| jeſty's naval forces in the Eait-Indies, who died at Calcutta 
the 26th of Auguſt 1757. 
The Eaſt-India-Company, 
As a grateful teſtimony of the ſignal advantages they obtained 
by his valour and prudent conduct, cauſcd this monument to 
be erected.” | 5 


The next monument worthy of notice is that of ſir Charles 
Wager. The principal figure here is that of Fame holding 
2 portrait of fir Charles in relici, which is ſupported by an infant 
Hercules. The enrichments are naval trophies, inſtruments of 
war and navigation. On the baſe is repreſented in relief the 
deſtroying and taking the Spaniſh galleons in 1708. The in- 
ſcription is as follows: | 


To the memory of fir CHARLES WAGER, Ent. 
| Admiral of the white, 
Firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty, 
And privy-counſellor ; 
A man of preat natural talents. 
He bore the higheſt commands, 
And paſſed through the greateſt employments, 
With credit to himſelf, and honour to his country. 
| He was in private life 
Humane, temperate, juſt, and bountiful ; 
In public ſtation 
Valiant, ary 29 wiſe, and honeſt : 
Eaſy of acceſs to all, 
Plain and unaffected in his manners, 
Steady and refoluc2 in his conduct: 
So remarkably happy in his preſence of mind, 
That no danger ener diſcompoſed him. 
Eſteemed 2nd favoured by his king, 
Beloved*and honoured by his country, 
He died 24th May 1743, aged 77. 


A handſome monument is near admiral Watſon's to the me- 
Mory of admiral Vernon. On a pedeſtal of beautiful marble is 
repreſented the buſt of this gallant admiral, with a fine figure 


of Fame crowning him with laurels. The monument is ſu- 


Ban ornamented with naval trophies, and under it is the fol- 
owing inſcription: 7 


As a memorial of his own gratitude, 
| And of the virtues of his benetactor, 
This monument was erected by his nephew, 
Francis, lord Orwell, 
In the year 
1763; 
Sacred to the memory 
of 
EpWARD VERNON, 
Admiral of the white ſquadron 
Of the Britiſh fleet. 
He was the ſecond ſon of James Vernon, 
Who was ſectetary of (tate to king William III. 
And whole abilities and integrity 
Were equally conſpicuous. 
In his youth 
He ferved under the admirals Shovel and Rooke ; 
By their example he learned to conguer, 
By his own merit he roſe to command. 
In the war with Spain of M, DCC, XXXIX. 
He took the fort of Porto-Bello 
| With fix ſhips, 
A force which was thought unequal to the attempt. 
For this he received 
The thanks of both Houſes of Parliament. 
He ſubdued Chagre, and at Carthagena 
Conquered as far as naval force a 
Could carry victory. 
After theſe ſervices he retired, 
Without place or title, 
From the exerciſe of public 
To the enjoyment of private 
Virtue, 


No. 29. 


th 


The teſtimony of a good conſcience 
Was his reward, 
The love and eſteem of all good men 
His glory. 

In battle, though calm, he was active, 
And though intrepid, prudent, 
Succeſsful, yet not oſtentatious, 

Aſcribing the glory to God. 

In the ſenate he was diſintereſted, vigilant, and ſteady. 
On the 3oth day of October M, DCC, LVII. 
He died as he had lived, 

The friend of man, the lover of his country, 
The father of the poor, 

Aged LXXIII. 


A grand monument is erected on the other ſide of the North- 
crols to the memory of John Hollis, duke of Newcaſtle, by his 
daughter the counteſs of Oxford. This is, perhaps, the loftieſt 
and moſt coſtly of any in the abbey : a pediment is ſupported 
by beautiful columns of variegated marble ; the duke is repre- 
lented reſting upon a ſepulchral monument, holding in his right- 
hand a gencral's ſtaff, and in his left a ducal coronet. On one 
lide of the baſe ſtands a ſtatue of Wiſdom, and on the other 
a ſtatue of Sincerity. On the angles of the other compart- 
ments fit angels, and on the aſcending-ſides of the pediment 
two cherubs, one with an hour-glals, alluding to the admeafure- 
ment of human life by grains of ſand ; the other pointing up- 
wards, where life ſhall no longer be meaſured by hours and 
minutes. On the baſe is an inſcription, enumerating his grace's 
titles and ſeveral employments ; his marriage and iſſue : and 


informing us, that he was born on the gth of January 1661-2, 


and died on the 15th of July 1711. | | 

The monument of William Cavendiſh, duke of Newcaſtle, 
is alſo very pompous, and beautifully ornamented. Under a 
rich canopy of tate lie, as the inſcription expreſſes it, The 
loyal duke of Newcaſtle, and his dutcheſs, his ſecond wife, by 
whom he had no iſſue: her name was Margaret Lucas, youngeſt 
liſter of lord Lucas, of Colcheſter, a noble family; for all the 
brothers were valiant, and all the ſiſters virtuous. The dutcheſs 
was a wiſe, witty, and learned lady, which her many books do 
well teſtify: ſhe was a moſt virtuous, and a loving and a careful 
wife, and was with her lord all the time of his baniſhment and 
miſeries; and when he came home, never parted from him in 
his ſolitary employments.”* Beſides the above inſcription, there 
is another in Latin, which enumerates his titles and employ- 
ments; and obſerves, that, for his fidelity to king Charles I. he 
was made captain-general of the forces raiſed for his ſervice in 
the North, fought many battles, and generally came off victo- 
rious; but when the rebels prevailed, knowing himſe!f to be 
one of the firſt they deſigned to ſacrifice, he left his eſtate, and 
endured a long exile. I 
concludes with obſerving, that he died on the 27th of December 
1676, in the eighty-fourth year of his age. 

The monument erected to the memory of ſir Peter Warren 
is a very elegant ſtructure in white marble, done by the famous 
Roubiliac. Cloſe to the wall is a large flag, hanging on a flag- 
ſtaff, and ſpreading in very natural falls behind the whole monu- 
ment: before it is a fine figure of Hercules, placing ſir Peter's 


buſt on its pedeſtal; and on the other ſide, Naval-V ictory, with 


a laurcl-wreath in her hand, is ſcated, gazing on the buſt of 
Melancholy, mixed with admiration: behind her a cornucopia 
pours out fruit, corn, the fleece, &c. and by it is a canon, an 
anchor, and other decorations. The inſcription is as follows: 


Sacred to the memory 
Of fir PETER WARRIN, 
Knight of the Bath, 
Vice-Admiral of the red ſquadron 
Of the Britiſh fleet, 
And member of parliament 
For the city and liberty of Weſtminſter. 

He derived his deſcent from an ancient family of Ireland, 
His tame and honours from his virtues and abilities. 
How eminently theſe were diſplayed, 

With what vigilance and ſpirit they were exerted, 

In the various ſervices wherein he had the honour to command, 
Will be more properly recorded in the annals of 

| Great-Britain. 
On this tablet, Affection with truth may ſay, 
That deſervedly eſteemed in private life, 
And univerſally renowned for his public conduct, 
The judicious and gallant officer 
Poſſeſſed all the amiable qualities of the friend, 
'The gentleman, and the Chriſtian. 
But the Almighty, 
Whom alone he feared, 
And whoſe gracious protection he had often experienced, 
Was pleaſed to remove him from a life of honour 
To an eternity of happineſs, 
On the 29th day of July 1752, in the 49th year of 
his age. I Me 
Suſannah, his affiited wife, cauſed this monument to be 
erected. 
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Tur NEW D COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


The monument erected to the memory of Hugh Chamberlayne, 


M. D. was ſome years ago eſteemed one of the moſt ſuperb in 


the abbey, but it is now eclipſed by ſeveral. The principal 
figure lies as it were at eaſe upon a tomb-ſtone, leaning upon 
his right-arm, with his hand upon his night-cap, and his head 
uncovered. In his left-hand he holds a book, to indicate his 
intenſe application to ſtudy. On each fide 1s a beautiful ſtatue, 
one repreſenting Phyſic, and the other Longevity ; | and over 
his head is Fame eating, with a trumpet in one hand, and 
a wreath in the other. On the top are weeping cherubs, and 
on the pedeſtal a long Latin inſcription, which mentions his 
great knowledge and induſtry in his profeſſion, his humanity in 
relieving the ſick, and his affinities and connections in ſocial 
and private life. He died on the 17th of June 1728, aged 
ſixty-four. Near this is the monument of Almericus dc Courcy, 
baron of Kinſale in Ireland. It is ornamented with the figure 
of his lordſhip in armour, repoſing himſelf, after the fatigues of 
an active life, under a gilded canopy. The inſcription thews, 
that he was deſcended from the famous John de Courcy, earl 
of Uliter, who, in the reign of king John, obtained, in con- 
ſideration of his great valour, the extraordinary privilege, for 
him and his heirs, of being covered in the king's preience. 
Almericus de Courcy died on the gth of February 1719. 

We are come now to the grand and magnificent monument 
of the great fir Iſaac Newton, whole ſtatue is formed recum- 
bent, leaning his r'ght-arm on four folios, entitled, Divinity, 
Chronology, Optics, and Phil. Prin. Math. and pointing to a 
mathematical diagram, ſupported by cherubs. Over him is a 
large globe, projecting from a pyramid behind, whereon is 
delineated the courſe of the comet in 1680, with the ſigns, 
conſtellations, and planets. On this globe fits the figure of 
Aſtronomy, with her book cloſed, in a very thou hiful com- 
poſed, and penſive attitude. Beneath the principal figure is a 
very fine bas relief, repreſenting the various labours in which 
fir Iſaac chiefly employed his time; ſuch as diſcovering the 
effects of gravitation, ſettling the principles of light and colours, 
and reducing the coinage to a determincd ſtandard. The in- 
Eription on the pedeſtal is in Latin, ſhort, but full of meaning; 
it intimates, that by a ſpirit nearly divine, he explained, on 
principles of his own, the motion and figure of the planets, the 
paths of the comets, and the ebbing and flowin 
that he diſcovered the diſſimularity of the rays of light, and the 
properties of colours flowing from thence, which none but 
himſelf had ever dreamed of; that he was a diligent, ſagacious, 
and faithful interpreter of nature, antiquity, and the Holy Scrip- 
tures; that, by his philoſophy, he maintained the dignity of 
the Supreme Being ; and by the purity of his life, the ſimplicity 
of the Goſpel. It concludes with the juit exclamation, © What 
reaſon have mortals to pride themſelves in the exiſtence of ſo 
great an ornament of the human race i” He was born on the 
25th of December 1642, and dicd in 1726. 

On the other {ide of the entrance into the choir is another 
lofty and pompous monument, erected to the memory of carl 


. Stanhope, who is repreſented leaning on his arm, in a recumbent 


poſture, holding in his nght-hand a general's ſtaff, and in his 
left a parchment-ſcroll. Before him ſtands a Cupid reſting on 
a ſhield. Over a martial-teat fits Minerva, holding in her 
right-hand a javelin, and in the other a ſcroll. Behind is a 
{lender pyramid ; on the middle of the pedeſtal two medallions, 
and one on each ſide the pilaſter. 
is an inſcription, Ciiplaying the merits of this great man, as a 
loldier, a ſtateſnian, and a ſenator ; obſerving, that in 1707 he 
concluded an advantageous peace with Spain, and the fame 
ear wies {cnt ambaſſador to Charles III. In 1708 he took 
Bot Mahon : in 1719 he forced his way to the gates of Madrid, 
and tock poſleſſion of that capital: in 1715, being a member of 
the fecret committee, he impeached the duke of Ormond : in 
1717 he was made firit commiſſioner of the Treaſury, and 
chancellor of the Exchequer, and in July following was cre- 
ated a peer. He died in 1721, in the forty-ſeventh year of 


Another beautiful monument is, one erected to the memory 
of Thomas Thynne, eſq. and eſteemed by the curious as a fine 
piece of modern ſtatuary. The principal figure is repreſented 
in a dying poſture, and at his feet is a cherub weeping. Beneath, 
on a table of black marble, in white letters, is the following 


infeription ; © Thomas Thynne, of Longleate, in com. Wilts, 


eſq. who was barbaroully murdered on Sunday the 12th of 
February 1652.” On the pedeſtal, in relief, is a repreſentation 
of the manner of the murder, which was conſpired by count 
Koningſmarck, and executed by three aſſaſſins hired for that 
purpole, who ſhot this unhappy gentleman in Pall-Mall, in his 
own coach. The motive was, to obtain the rich heireſs of 
Northumberland in marriage, who, in her infancy, had been 
betrothed to the earl of Ogle, but left a widow before conſum- 
mation; the was afterwards married to Mr. Thynne, but being 
{carce fifteen years of age, and her mother extremely tender of 
her, the prevaiied upon her huſband to ſuffer her to travel ano- 
ther year before he bedded her; in which time the became 
acquainted with Koningſmarck at the court of Hanover. 
Whether ſhe had ever given him any countenance is uncertain, 
but having no hopes ot obtaining her while her huſband was 
al:ve, he, in this vilainous manner, accompliſhed his death; 
3 


of the ſea; 


| 


Beneath the principal figure 


fell with him. 


but the lady deteſted the horrid deed, and was ſoon after marricd 
to the great duke of Somerſet. 

The monument of dame Grace Gethin is ornamented with x 
lady devoutly kneeling, with a book in her right-hand, and her 
left upon her breaſt : on each {ide is an angel, one holding over 
her head a crown, and the other a chaplet ; and on the aſcend- 
ing fide of the pediment are two female figures in a mournful 
poſture. It is adorned with three different coats of family-arms, 
and on the baſe is an Engliſh inſcr'ption, which informs us, 
that ſhe was married to iir Richard Gethin Grott, in Ireland 
was famous for her exemplary piety, and wrote a book of devo- 
tions, which Mr. Congreve has complimented with a poem. 
She died on the 11th of October 1697, aged twenty-one years. 
Not far from this is a large monument of black marble, ereted 
to the memory of fir Thomas Richardſon, lord-chief-jultice of 
England in the reign of king Charles I. He died in 1634, and 
his tomb is adorned with his effigy, in braſs, lying in his robes, 
and his collar of SS. | 

The laſt we have to mention within the abbey, is an ancient 
monurent raiſed to the memory of William Thynne, of Bat- 
terville, cſq. It is of marble and alabaſter, gilt, and adorned 
with the ſtatue of that gentleman, lying at full length. The 
inſcription informs us, that he was a polite gentleman, a great 
traveller, and a brave ſoldier ; and that he died on the 14th of 
March 1584. Near the ſpot where this laſt monument ſtands, 
on the pavement, are ſeveral names too conſiderable to eſcape 
notice. 

The firſt is Thomas Parr, who was born in the county of 
Salop in the year 1483, and lived in the reign of ten princes, 
viz. king Edward IV. Edward V. Richard III. Henry VII. 
Henry VIII. Edward VI. queen Mary, queen Elizabeth, 
king James, and king Charles. He died the 15th of November 
1635, aged 152. A very remarkable circumſtance of this old 
man is, that at the age of 130, a profecution was entered 
againſt him in the ſpiritual court for baſtardy, and with ſuch 
effect, that he did penance publicly in the church for tha: 
offence. 5 | 

At a ſmall diſtance lie the remains of that once celebrated 
poet ſir William Davenant, the particulars of whom have been 
already given in our account of Oxfordſhire. Alſo the remains 
of that great mathematician, ſir Robert Murray. This gentle- 
man was one of the founders of the Royal-Society, of which 
he was the firſt preſident, and, while he lived, the principal 
ſupport of it. He was well verſed in chymiſtry and experi- 
mental philoſophy, and in great ſavour with king Charles II. 
to whom he was ſecretary for Scotland, and a privy-counſellor. 
He was buried at the king's expence, after having died ſud- 
denly in the garden at Whitehall on the 4th of July 1673. 


Adjoining to this is an ancient {tone of grey marble, which, | 


by the marks, has been the figure of a man in armour. It 


covers the body of John Haule, a private ſoldier in the reign 
of Richard III. At the battle of Najara in Spain, he, to- 
gether with John Shakel, his comrade, took the earl of Denne 
priſoner, who under pretence of railing money for his ranſom, 
obtained his liberty, leaving his fon as ſurety in their hands. 
Upon their coming to England, the duke of Lancaſter demand. d 
him for the king ; but they refuſed to deliver him up without a 


ranſom, and were therefore both committed to the Tower, 


from whence eſcaping, they took ſanctuary in this abbey. 
Sir Ralph Ferreris and Alan Buxal, the one governor, the other 
captain of the Tower, with fifty more men, purſucd them, and 
having by fair promiſes gained over Shakel, they attempted to 
ſeize Haule by force, who made a deſperate defence : but being 
overpowered by numbers, was flain Augult 11, 1378, in the 
choir before the prior's ſtall, commending himſelf to God, the 
avenger of wrongs ; and at the fame time a ſervant of the abbey 
Shakel they threw into priſon, but afterwards 
he was ſet at liberty, and the king and council of England agreed 
to pay Shakel for the ranſom of his priſoner 500 marks, and 
100 marks per annum. Some years afterwards Shakel died, and 


| was likewiſe buried here in 1396. 


Under the pavement, near Dryden's tomb, lie the remains 
of Francis Beaumont, the dramatic writer, who died in London 
in March 1615, and was buried here the gth of the ſame month, 
without either tomb or inſcription. 

Before we quit this venerable pile, we ſhall point out a few 
particulars worthy of notice in that part belonging to it called 
the Cloiſters. 

Towards the Eaſt-end of the South-walk lie the remains 
of four abbots, diltinguithed in the pavement by tour 
{tones. 

The firit is of black marble, calle! Long Neg, from its 
extraordinary length of eleven feet eight inches, and covers the 
aſhes of Gervaſius de Blois, natural ſon to king Stephen, „ ho 
died in 1166. The ſecond is a raiſed ſtone of Suſſex marble, 
under which lies the abbot Laurentius, who died in 1175, and 
is ſaid to be the firſt who obtained from pope Alexander III. 
the privilege of uſing the mitre, ring, and globe. The third 15 
a ſtone of grey marble, to the memory of Geſiebertus Criſpinu*, 
who died in 1114. His effigy may ſtill be traced on his grave- 
ſtone, by the fragments of his mitre and paſtoral-ſtaff. The 


fourth is the eldeit of all, and was formerly covered with plates 


of braſs, inſcribed to the abbot Vitales, who died in 1052. 
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All theſe ſeem to have had their names and dates cut afreſh, and 
are indeed 3 worthy to be preſerved. 

There are ſeveral monuments againſt the walls of the cloiſters 
to the memory of diſtinguiſhed perſonages; but the following 
are the only ones that merit particular notice. A neat marble 
monument near the North-end of the Eaſt-walk, erected to 
the memory of Bonhill Thornton, eſq. Beneath the pedeſtal 
are two books, one of which is open, and on the top is a very 
handſome medallion of the deceaſed, ſupported on each fide by 
an urn. He died the gth of _ 1768, aged forty. At a ſmall 
diſtance is a neat monument to the memory of George Walth, 
eſq. on which is the following inſcription : 


« Near this place are depoſited the remains of George Walſh, 
eſq. late lieutenant-general of his majeſty's forces, and colonel 
of the forty-ninth regiment of foot, who died on the 23d of 
October 1761, aged ſeventy-three. 


The toils of life and pangs of death are o'er, 
And care, and pain, and ſickneſs, are no more.“ 


We ſhall mention but one inſcription more, and then cloſe 
our account. This is upon a handſome monument in the 
Eaſt walk, facing the ancient abbots already mentioned; and 


for the purity of the diction, the propriety and elegance of the 


compoſition, equals, at leaſt, any other either in the church or 
cloiſters. It is as follows: 


Reader, 
If thou art a Briton, | 
Behold this tomb with reverence and regret : 
| Here lieth the remains of - 
DANIEL PULTENEY, 
The kindeſt relation, the trueſt friend, 
The warmeſt patriot, the worthieſt man ; 
He exerciſed virtue in this age, 
Sufficient to have diſtinguiſhed him even in the beſt, 
Sagacious by nature, | 
Induſtrious by habit, 
Inquiſitive with art, | 
He gained a complete knowledge of the ſtate of Britain, 
Foreign and domeſtic. | 
In moſt, the backward fruit of tedious experience, 
In him, the early acquiſition of undiſſipated youth. 
He ſerved the court ſeveral year:: 
Abroad, in the auſpicious reign of queen Anne, 
At home, in the reign of that excellent prince George I. 
Ile ſerved his country always, 
At court independent, 
In the ſenate unbiaſs'd : 
At every age, and in every ſtation, 
This was the bent of his generous ſoul, 
This the buſineſs of his laborious life. 
Public men, and public things, 
He judged by one conſtant ſtandard, 
The true intereſt of Britain; 
He made no other diſtinction of party, 
Ile abhorred all other: 
Gentle, humane, diſintereſted, beneficent, 
He created no enemies on his own account: 
1 Firm, determin'd, inflexible, | 
He feared none ke could create in the cauſe of Britain. 
| Reader, 
In this misfortune of thy country lament thy own; 
| For know, 
The loſs of ſo much private virtue 
Is a public calamity. 


Adjoining to the cloiſters, are the houſes where the dean and 
prebendaries reſide, and the free-ſchool, called the Queen's- 
College, becauſe it was laſt endowed by queen Elizabeth, for a 
maiter and forty ſcholars, who are dected from thence to Chriſt- 
Church in Oxford, and Trinity-College, Cambridge. It is 
now become one of the greateſt ſeminaries of learning in Eng- 
land; and beſides thoſe on the foundation, there are {eldom leſs 
man 200 young gentlemen, and ſons of the nobility, who here 
receive their education. 

By the Wefi-end of the abbey was formerly a priſon for the 
liberty of Weſtminſter, called the Gate-Houſe ; but this has 
been lately taken down, and another built in Tothill-Fields. 
Not far from the North-door of Weſtminſter-Abbey is the pariſh- 
church of St. Margaret, originally erected by Edward the Con- 
:£:4073 but it has been ſeveral times ſince rebuilt and repaired. 
4 he preſent edifice is a plain, neat, and not inelegant Gothic 
ltructure, well enlightened by a ſeries of large windows. It 
as two handſome galleries of conſiderable length, adorned 1n 
ns tront with carved work: theſe are ſupported by lender pillars 
Fans to the roof, Which is ornamented with ſtucco. At the 
att-end is a window curiouily painted with the figure of the 
3 hae = gn res ol ſeveral of the apollles 
wank my ety executed. It belongec tormerly to a private 
\apel at Copt-Hall, near Epping, in Eſſex, and was purchaſed 
the officers of this pariſh tor 400 guincas. 


K 


; The pariſh of St. Margaret having greatly increaſed, it was 
divided into two by act of parliament ; and in 1728, the church 
of St. John, near Milbank! was erected, which is the only edifice 
worthy of notice in that pariſh. While it was building, the 
ground gave way, and it funk, which occalioned an alteration 
in the plan. On the North and South ſides of this church arc 
magnificent porticos, ſupported by ſtrong ſtone pillars, as is 
alſo the roof. On each of the four corners is a beautiful ſtone 
tower and pinnacle; and the different parts of the building are 
held together by iron bars, which croſs even the aiſles. The 
next public building that engages our attention 13 
Weſtminſter-Hall, in which are held our ſupreme courts of 
law and equity. It was firſt built by William Rufus, as a 
banquetting-houſe to the palace, which ſtood in the place now 
called Old Palace-Yard, but Richard II. ordered the whole to 
be pulled down, and the preſent edifice to be erected in its ſtead. 
It is 270 feet long, ſeventy-four feet broad, and ninety feet high; 
being eſteemed one of the largeſt rooms in Europe. The pave- 
ment is of ſtone, and the roof of timber, without any pillar to 
ſupport it. It was formerly covered with lead, but that being 
thought too heavy, was ſome years ago removed, and light flates 
placed in its ſtead. i 
It has been uſual for our kings to hold their coronation-feaſts 
in this hall; and here peers are tried for high-treaſon, or any 
other crimes committed againit the ſtate. On entering it at 
the North-Eaſt-gate, there are {tairs on each fide adjoining to 
the wall, thoſe on the right leading to the Court of Exchequer; 
and thoſe on the left to the office where the revenue is paid in, 
called the Receipt of Exchequer. The Court of Exchequer is 


ſo called from a chequered cloth which anciently covercd the 


bench where the judges or chief officers fat. In this court are 


determined all matters, both of law and equity, where the king 


Lis plaintiff, for the recovery of his revenue. If any cafe thould 


appear ſo difficult, that the judges are divided in their opinion, 
the vote of the Chancellor of the Exchequer decides the matter. 
This court was firſt eſtabliſhed by William the Conqueror; and 


| beſides the lord-chief-baron, and three other judges, there is 
one called the curſitor- baron, before whom the ſheriffs are ſworn 
into office; but he does not fit on the bench. Near the middle 


of the hall, on the right-hand, is the court of Common-Pleas, 
eſtabliſhed by Magna-Charta in 1215, before which time it was 
ambulatory, and followed the king. It is called the Common- 
Pleas, becauſe that in it all civil actions, whether real, mixed; 
or perſonal, are tried, and all fines and recoveries ſued out. It 
has a chief-juſtice, and three other judges; but no perſon can 
plead in it, unleſs he has been called up to the degree of ſerjvant 
at law. At the upper-end of the hall are the two courts of 
Chancery and King's-Bench. 5 ä 
The Court of Chancery is ſo called from the Latin word 
Cuncelli, or a ſkreen, within which the judges fat to determine 
cauſes, without being annoyed by the ſpectators, Who came to 
be witneſſes of their proceedings. The ſupreme judge of this 
court is the lord-chancellor of England, who, next to the wing; 
is the firſt magiſtrate in all civil affairs whatever. He is allo 
ſpeaker of the Houſe of Lords, and commonly appointed high- 
ſteward on the trial cf peers. The Chancery conſiſts of two 
courts, in one of which the chancellor proceeds according to 
the law of the land; but the principal one is the Court of 
Equity, deſigned to moderate the rigour of the common-law, 
and grant redreſs of grievances, where the ſtatute-law h:s not 
made any proviſion. | | 


The Court of King's-Bench is directly oppoſite the Court 


| of Chancery, and is ſo called becauſe the king is ſuppoſed to 


ſit there in perſon ; but more properly becauſe all plcas of the 
crown are determined here, from high-treaſon to miſdemeanors. 
It has a ſovereign and ſupreme juriſdiction over all the courts 
of law in England, and a right to inquire into the conduct of 
every magiſtrate in the kingdom. Every breach of the peace, 
whereby one or more of his majeſty's Iuhjects are 1njured, is 
cognizable by this court, and they can reinſtate officers in their 
employments, who have been unjuſtly thrown out by the 
corporations to which they belong. They may likewiſe remove 
the cauſe of action, while depending, from every court of law, 


| except the Exchequer, and they have a ſupreme power of 


reviſing the judgments given in other courts, no app-al lying 
from them, but by writ of error to the Houſe of Lords. 
The chiet-juſtice of this court takes place next the chanccllur, 
and is alſo ityled lord-chief-juſtice of Englund, having for bis 
aſſiſtants three other judges. Near the South-Weſt-ungle of 
Weſtminſter-Hall is the Houſe of Lords, where the peers of 
Great-Britain aſſemble, and where his majeſty meets both houfes 
of parliament. It is a large room hung with rich tapeſtry 
repreſenting the defeat of the Spaniſh armada in 1588. Ih 
throne on which his majeſty fits, when he goes to the houſe, is 
at the upper-end-of the room, with a ſeat on the right-hand 


for the prince of Wales, and one on the left for the neut 


prince of the blood. Adjoining the prince af Wales's {car 
are thoſe for the archbithops, and below, thoſe on witich itt 
chancellor ſits, and ſuch of the judges as attend to give thar 
opinion in caſes of law. When the king goes to the houle, he 


is dreſſed in his royal robes, with the crown. on his head, ard 
being ſeated on the throne, the uſher of t} 
with a meſſage, ordering the Commons t. 
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TAE NEW any COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


preceded by their ſpeaker, carrying the mace, when his ma- 
jeſty reads the ſpeech, and they withdraw. 

The Houſe of Lords is the ſupreme court of the nation, and 
appeals may be brought to it from all other courts whatever. 
As noblemen, they give their verdict on trials for lite or death, 
by repeating the words, “Guilty, or not guilty, upon my 
honour,” without being obliged to take an oath. The votes 
are taken, beginning with the youngeſt baron, and fo going 
upwards to the firſt peer. But if the ſpeaker 1s not a peer, 
which is ſeldom the caſe, and the votes are equally divided, it 
paſſes in the negative. 

The Houſe of Commons is larger than that of «the Lords, 
and, before the Reformation, was a collegiate chapel, dedicated 
to St. Stephen. It is capable of holding upwards of 600 people. 
The ſpeaker's chair, which is at the upper-end of the room, is 
ornamented with Corinthian columns, and over it is the king's- 
arms. The table where the clerk ſits is placed before the chair, 
and the ſeats for the members conſiſt of rows of benches riſing 
| behind each other; and above are galleries, where ſtrangers {it 
to hear debates. The four members for London fit next the 
ſpeaker, on the right-hand of the chair; and on the firſt day 
of every new parliament they are dreſſed in fine ſcarlet gowns. 


Every member, when he ſpeaks, is to addreſs himſelf to the 


ſpeaker, and not to ſpeak twice in one day, unleſs permitted 
by the houſe, The ſpeaker is not allowed to vote, unleſs the 
houſe is equally divided ; and when he does ſpeak, he is not 
to take part with either, but only to deliver a ſhort ſtate of the 
Caſe. hoſe who have buſineſs with the Houſe of Commons 
attend in a large hall, called the Court of Requeſts, from which 
there is a communication, by means of a gallery, to prevent the 
members from being incommoded. 

Between the Houſe of Lords and that of the Commons, 1s 


an apartment called the Painted Chamber, ſaid to have been 


the bed-room of Edward the Confeſſor. It is chiefly appro- 
Priated for the purpoſe of holding conferences by members, 
deputed from each houſe, upon any diſputed points. From 
the North-Eaſt-corner of New Palace-Yard is a paſſage lead- 
ing to 


Veſtminſter-Bridge. One of the picrs of this noble ſtructure 


linking, it was loaded with 12,000 tons of cannon and leaden 
weights, in order to ſettle it. This, and the deliberations how 


to repair the defect, took up above a year ; but in the ſummer 
of 1749, materials being ready, it was entirely finiſhed for ule, 


and opened November 17, 1759, at midnight. The pier that 
had failed was freed from its burden by a ſecret arch now not 
to be ſeen. It conſiſts of thirteen ſemicircular arches, beſides 
a ſmall one at each end. The aſcent to it is very eaſy; and 
there is a ſemi-octangular receſs over every pier, with benches 
in them, for the accommodation of paſſengers. 
them are covered over with ſemi-domes, viz. the two middle 
and two extreme ones on cach ſide. 
ported by ſolid buttreſſes riſing from the foundations, which 
torm the angular extremities of the picrs below. Over the 
centre-arch are pedeſtals in the baluſtrades, intended for groups 
of ornamental figures. This magnificent ſtructure is 1223 feet 


in length; and the room allowed for pallengers conſiſts of a 


commod:ous foot-way, ſeven ſcet broad on each fide, paved 
with broad moor-ſtone, and raiſed above the read allowed for 
carriages. This laſt is thirty feet wide, and ſuſhelent to admit 
the paiſage of three carriages and two horſes a-breaft, without 
the leaſt danger. The conſtruction and diflance of the piers 
from each other are ſuch, that the vacancies under the arches 
allowed for the water-way are ſo conliderable, that there is no 
fall; nor can the leaſt danger arife to boats, or craft, in pailing 
through the arches. The length of every pier is ſeventy feet, 
and each pier is terminated with a ſalient angle againlt either 
ſtream. The centre-arch is ſeventy-fix feet wide, and the 
others decreaſe in width four feet on each ſide; fo that the two 
next to the centre-arch are ſeventy-two ſcet wide, and fo on to 
the leaſt of the arches, which are cach fiſty-tu o ſect wide, and 
the two ſmall ones in the abutments cloſe to the ſhore are about 
twenty ſeet. The whole expence of erecting this bridge 
amounted to 389,500l. a part of which was railed by different 
lotteries, and the reſt granted by parliament. | 

It we conſider its length, its breadth, the regularity of the 
deſign, the beauty of the workmanſhip, the great inland navi- 
gation, which it does not impede, the avenues that lead to it, 
the proviſion made for the defence of paſſengers againſt the 
weather in their way over it, the watch of twelve men every 
night for the ſecurity of their perſons, and the beautiful globular 
lamps, fixtcen on each fide, ſuſpended on irons that project 
inwards, with a lofty ſweep from the top of cach receſs, and on 
the ſides of the abutments, ſoftening the horrors of the night, 
and diffuling a ſtar- like radiance, not only over the circumfluent 
waters, but over the circumjacent lands, and princely palaces ; 
all theſe circumſtances may well ſeem to give this bridge a ſupe- 
riority over moſt other bridges mentioned in hiſtory. 

Mr. Labeley, the Swiſs architect of Weſtminſter-Bridge, in 
his defcription thereof, publiſhed ſoon after it was tiniſhed, ſays, 
it contains near double the quantity of ſtone materials as St. 
Paul's cathedral. | 

In St. Margaret's pariſh are many charitable foundations, by 
diftcrent perſons, for the relief of the poor. Among theſe, near 


Tothill-Fields, is the Grey-Coat-Iſoſpital, founded in the year 


—_— 


"Twelve of 


Theſe receſſes are ſup- 


_ 


„ 
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1706, for ſcçemy boys and forty pirls, who arc maintained, 
clothed, and put ont to different trades. Tiere is alſo another 
called the Green-Coat-Flofpital, founded by king Charles 1. 
for the relicf of poor ſatherleſs children of this pariſh. It wa: 
rebuilt at the charge of Dr. Buiby and Charles Twitty, eig. 
in the year 1700. There are likcwiſe many alms houſes, a0 
a workhouſe ſor the poor, as well of this pariſh as that of St. 
John the Evangeliſt. Near the Eaſt-end of the Green-Cy;z:._ 
Hoſpital, by "Tothill-Fields, is a Eridewell, or houſe of co. 
region, for ſiich as beg, live idly, or lead diforderly lives, in the 
city of Weſiminſter, or its liberties. It is alſo a jail for cri. 
minals, who commit offences within the ſaid city and liberties; 
and was ſo made by act of parliament in the reign of qucen 
Anne. Near this priſon is another lately erected, inſtead of 
that called the Gate-Houſe, formerly ſituated near _ the Weſt. 
door of Weſtminſter-Abbey. The next place that claims our 
attention is 

St. James's-Park. This is ſituated on a ſine ſpot, and laid 
out with an agrceable air of negligence. It affords many plca- 
ſant walks, diverſified by new ſcenes, and varied by different 
rural proſpects. It is near a mile and a half in circumference, 
and ſurrounded by many magnificent ſtructures. The canat 
has been curtailed cf its original tength by a part of it at the 
Weſt-end being filled up; and ſeveral other alterations have 
been lately made in different parts. At the Eaſt-end is a ſpa. 
cious parade for the exerciſe of the horſe and foot-guards, 
Oppolite, at the other end, ſtands a very handſome editice, 
cailed the | | | | 

Qucen's-Palace. The original building was known by the 
name of Arlington-Houſe ; which being purchaſed by the duke 
of Buckingham, who rebuilt it in 1703, it was called Bucking- 
ham-Houte till the year 1762, when his preſent majeſty bought 
it at the expence of 27,0001. and it has obtained the name of 
the Queen's-Palace from the particular ſatisfaction her majeſty 
has expreſſed in the retirement of it; and is ſettled upon the 
queen as her place of reſidence, in caſe of the death of his 

ajeſty. The building is a mixture of brick and ſtone, in the 
front of which is a ſpacious court-yard, encloſed by a ſemi- 
circular ſweep of iron rails. The principal door is placed 
between four tall Corinthian pilaſters, which are fluted, and 
reach to the top of the ſecond ſtory. Within this compaſs are 
two ſeries of very large and lofty windows, over which is the 
entablature; and above is an attic ſtory, with ſquare windows 
and "F'uſcan pilaſters. On each ſide of the building are bending 
colonades, with columns of the Ionic order, crowned wit! 
a balu{trade and vaſes. "Theſe colonades join the offices at the 
extremity of the wings to the main building; and cach of thete 


offices is crowned with a turret, ſupporting a dome, with a vane. 


Echind the houſe is a ſpacious park, with a garden and terrace, 
from the latter of which, as well as from the apartments, there 
is a beautiful proſpect of the adjacent country. Several additions 
have been lately made to this {truQuure, particularly a library 
and a riding-ſchool. The library is furnithed with the beit 
authors in various languages; and in both that and the gallery | 
are great numbers of curious prints and paintings, executed by 

the beſt maſters. Amongſt theſe are the famous cartoons of 
Raphael, brought from the palace of Hampton-Court. They 


conſiſt of ſevetal fine paintings, repreſenting, 1. The Delivery 


of the Keys to Peter, Matt. xvi. 2. The Miraculous Draught 
of Fiſhes, Luke v. 3. The Healing the Cripple at the beautiful 
Gate of the Temple, Acts ji. 4. The Death of Ananias, 
Acts v. S. Elymas the Sorcerer ſtruck blind, Acts xiii. 6. The 
People of Lycaonia ſacrificing to Paul and Barnabas, Acts xiv. 


7. Paul preaching to the Athenians, Acts xvii. 


On the North- Welt-fide of the Queen's-Palace is the Green- 
Park, which extends between St. James's-Park and Hyde-Park ; 
and near about the centre of it is a good gravel-walk, or road, 
called Conſtitution-Hill. This park cortributes greatly to the 
pleaſantneſs of thoſe buildings that are ſo ſituated as to command 
a view of it. Amongſt theſe, one of the moſt diſtinguithed is 
lord Spencer's, which is not only excceding magnificent in point 
of architecture, but alſo in the richneſs of its furniture. Nothing 
can be more elegant than the Park-front, which is ornamented 
to a high degree, and yet not with profuſion; nor are the beau- 
ties of the rooms within inferior to the ſplendour of the buildings 
without. On the South-fide of the high Wellern- road, between 
the Green-Park and Hyde-Park, 1s 

St. George's Hoſpital, which was opened for the admiſſion of 
patients on the iſt of January 1734, and has ever fince been 
ſupported by voluntary contributions. The building is ſituated 
on a fine ſpot, and has all the benefit of a clear and pure air. 
It is a very neat edifice, and though exceeding plain, yet it is 
not void of beauty. It has two ſmall wings and a large front, 
with only one door, which is in the centre, and to which there 
is an aſcent by a few ſteps. On ihe top of this part of the 
building is a pediment raiſed above the relt of the ediſice; and 
under this ornament is a ſtone wich an inſcription, expreiling 
the noble purpoſe for which it was erected. This hoſpital las 
had ſo many beneſactions, and been fo well attended and ma- 
naged ſince its brit inſtitution, that great numbers of dutre cd 
objects are arnually relieved; and it is now one of the moſt 
llouriſhing public charities in the kingdom. Near this hoſpital 
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is another called the Lock, which is ſolely adapted for the recep- 
non of ſuch as are afflicted with the venereal diſeaſe. The 
terms of admiſſion into this hoſpital are ſo eaſy, that the pooreſt 

erſon can obtain a cure, either as an in or out-patient, without 
any expence. Behind the hoſpital is a neat chapel, in which 1s 
a very handſome organ ; and the hoſpital is ſo cloſely connected 
with the chapel, that the patients may attend divine worſhip, 
without being expoſed to the people. On the North-ſide of 
St. James's-Park 1s ; 

St. James's-Palace, where the court 1s kept. It ſtands on 
the ſpot where was once an hoſpital dedicated to St. James, 
originally founded by the citizens of London for fourtcen 
women afflicted with the leproſy, who were to live a chalte and 
Jcvout life; but afterwards, additional donations coming in, the 
charity was greatly extended, and eight brethren were added, to 
adminiſter divine ſervice. This hofpital, which is mentioned fo 
early as the year 1100, was at length ſuppreſſed by king 
Henry VIII. who took down the whole editice, except the 
chapel, and erected the preſent palace in its ſtead, which, from 
the ſaint to whom the hoſpital was dedicated, was called St. 

ames's-Palace. In this edifice our kings have kept their court 
ever ſince the palace at Whitehall waz conſumed by fire in 1698. 
It is an irregular brick building, without the leaſt ornament ; 
but it has very convenient and elegant apartments within. In 
the front, near St. James's-Street, is a Gothic arched gateway 
that leads into a ſmall ſquare court, with a piazza on the Welt- 
fide: on the South-ſide of this court is the guar1{-room, the 
entrance to which is by the grand ſtair-caſe, ſituated at the 
South-Weſt corner of the piazza. The buildings are low and 
plain; and there are two other courts beyond, that have ver; 
little the appearance of a palace. The windows, however, 
look into a large garden, and command a very pleaſant view of 
St. James's-Park. On the Welt-{ide of the ſquare is the chapel, 
which is the ſame as belonged to the ancient hoſpital, and ever 
fince the demolition of that building has been uſed a. a place of 
worſhip by the royal family. The ſervice is performed in the 
ſame manner as at cathedrals; zad there belongs to it a dean, 
a lord-almoner, a ſub-dean, and forty-<ight chaplains, who 

preach in their turns before the royal family. 

The palace of St. James, thong: the inter- receptacle of 
all the pomp and glory of this }|:.:gdorn, is really mean, in 
compariſon of the glorious court of Great-Eritain. Te ſplen- 
dour of the nobility, the wealth and pre?:ne:s of the attendants, 
the ceconomy of the houſe, and the real grandeur of the whole 
royal family, outdo all the courts cf Evrope; and yet this 
palace comes beneath thoſe of the moſt petty princes in it; 
although there cannot be in the world a nobler ſituation for a 

royal palace than Whitehall. And it is with ſome concern that 
we fee fo fine a ſpot become a ſacrifice to private ſpirit, fo much 
of it being given away to particular families, as makes more 
remote, than we might otherwiſe expect, the hope of ſccing a 
palace built there, worthy of the glory of our monarchs. 

Many plans have been drawn tor the rebuilding of this palace; 
but the moſt celebrated draughts are thoſe of Inigo Jones, and 
may be ſeen in Mr. Campbell's Vitruvius-Britannicus, and 
Mr. Kent's edition of Jones's works. The laſt of theſe, if 
executed, would, for magnificence and beauty, tranſcend even 
the temple of Solomon, if we arc to form a judgment from the 
plans given of that famous edifice. But it is a queſtion whether 


the expence would not exceed that of St. Peter's at Rome, | 


which coſt forty millions of Roman crowns. _ 
; At a ſmall diſtance, to the North-Eaſt of St. James's-Palace, 
lands Marlborough-Houſe, a very large brick edifice, orna- 
mented with ſtone, and built in a beautiful taſte. The front is 
extenſive, and the wings on each fide are decorated at the cor- 
ners with a ſtone ruſtic. The apartments within are noble and 
well diſpoſed, and the furniture is exceeding magnificent. In 
the veſtibule, at the entrance, is painted the battle of Hockſtet, 
m which the moſt remarkable ſcene is the taking marſhal 
Tallard, the French general, and ſeveral other officers of diſ- 
tinction, priſoners. The figures of the great duke of Marl- 
_ dorough, prince Eugene of Savoy, and general Cadogan, are 
hnely executed. To the Eaſt of this building is Cumberland- 
Houſe, which was built at the expence of his preſent majeſty, 
tor his eldeſt brother, the late duke of York, but is now the 
Nun: reſidence of his vounger brother, the duke of Cumberland. 
US a lofty and regular building ; and the back part of it com- 
_— a beautiful proſpe& of St. James's-Park. Near this is 
3 leton-Houſe, the reſidence of the prince of Wales. It is an 
7 ceeding handſome building, with a garden behind that extends 
ery. fry wall of the park; and in the wall is a gate, over 
Y nis a very neat ſummer-houſe. This palace was, lately, 
nen it became the reſidence of the heir-apparent, repaired and 
92 in a moſt coſtly manner. : 
= . the South-fide of the ſtreet called Piccadilly, ſtands the 
in-church of St. James, which was built in the reign of 
No 1 II. at the expence of the nobility and gentry who lived 
"hg neighbourhood, and was made parochial by act of par- 
1 mY 1685. It is a plain edifice, the walls of which are 
8 upported by ruſtic quoins of ſtone; and the windows, 
* = large, are alſo caſed with ſtone. The tower at the 
egg: nd rites regularly from the ground to a conſiderable height, 


15 5 with a neat and well-conſtructed ſpire. 
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St. James's-Square is excceding handſome, and ſurrounded 
with good buildings. In the centre of it is a curious oval 
baſon, 150 feet in diameter. It is encompaſſed with iron rails, 
which form an octagon, and at each angle, without the rails, 
is a ſtone pillar about nine feet high, with a lamp on the top. 
Within the rails is a gravel-walk about twenty-ſix feet broad 
from each angle to the margin of the baſon. Here are many 
elegant buildings, but the moſt diſtinguiſhed is Norfolk-Houle, 
ſituated at the South. Eaſt- corner of the ſquare. 

In St. James's pariſh are many ſuperb manſions, the town- 
houſes of noblemen and gentlemen of fortune. The moſt 
diſtinguiſhed amongſt theſe is Burlington-Houſe, ſituated on the 
North-ſide of Piccadilly, and ſo called from its being the reſi- 
dence of the earls of that title. This building is fenced from 
the ſtreet by a brick wall about 220 feet in length, in the courſe 
of which are three gates for the admittance of carriages. The 
front of the houſe is of ſtone, and it is remarkable for the beauty 
of the deſign and workmanſhip. It has two wings joined by a 
circular colonade of the Doric order. The front was built by 
the late carl of Burlington. The apartments are exceeding 


elegant, and the ſtair-caſe is adorned with beautiful paintings. 


Behind the houſe is a ſpacious and clegant garden. 
Golden-ſquare is very neat, but ſmall, containing about two 
acres. The centre of it is encompaſſed with handſome iron 
rails, within which are praſs-plats and gravel-walks ; and the 
whole 1s ſurrounded with handſome and uniform buildings. 
In this pariſh are two markets for the ſale of proviſions ; 


one of which is called St. James's, and the other Carnaby- 


Market. 


The next pariſh we come to is that of St. George, Hanover- 
Square, the church belonging to which is lituated on the Eaſt- 
ſide of George-Street. It is a very neat modern building, and 
remarkable tor its elegant portico. The columns, which are 
Corinthian, are of a large diameter, and the pediment has its 
acroteria, but without further ornament. It has a tower, which, 
above the clock, is elegantly adorned at the corners with coupled 
Corinthian columns that are very lofty ; theſe are crowned with 


their catablature, which at each corner ſupport two vaſes ; and 


over thele the tower {till riſes, till it is terminated by a dome 
crowned with a turret that ſupports a ball, over which riſes the 
weather-cock. This pariſh contains ſeveral handſome ſquares, 
moiſt of which are ornamented with very ſuperb buildings. 
The firſt of theſe, called Hanover-Square, received it name in 
compliment to the preſent royal family. It ontains about two 


acres of ground, in the centre of which is a garden encloſed 


* . = * = * vo 
with rails. The houſes, which are built ir. the modern taſte, 


make an elegant appearance, and are inhabited by perſons of 
the firſt diſtinction. The houſe in the South-Welt-corner, 


though an irregular ſtructure, and neither remarkable for its 


clegance or architecture, is ſtill worthy of obſervation, for being 


compoſed of the beſt and neateſt brick-work in the kingdom. 


Cavendiſh-Square contains an area of between two and three 
acres, and is encompaſſed with 74 handſome buildings. In 
the centre is an equeſtrian ſtatue of the late duke of Cumberland, 
in a modern Britiſh habit; on the pedeſtal of Which is the fol- 
lowing inſcription: | 


William, DUKE of CUMBERLAND, 
Born April 15, 1721. Died October 31, 1765. 
| This Equeſtrian Statue „ 

Was erected by 
Lieutenant-General 
William Strode, 

In Gratitude 
For his private Kindneſs, 
In Honour 
For his public Virtue, 
November 4, 4. D. 1770. 


To the North of Cavendiſh-Square is a new one, called 
Queen. Anne-Squarce and onthe Welt is another, called Portman- 
Square. Theſe two ſquares are ſmall, but very neat ; and are 
ſurrounded with good buildings, inhabited by the nobility and 
gentry. ; : 

Berkeley-Square contains about three acres of ground, laid 


out in the form of a long parallelogram. In the centre of it is 
an equeſtrian ſtatue of his preſent majeſty, erected by her royal 


highneſs the princeſs Amelia. 

Groſvenor-Square contains about five acres, and in the middle 
is a large garden ſurrounded with paliſado-rails placed upon 2 
8 The garden is laid out into walks, and adorned 
with an equeſtrian ſtatue of buy George I. gilt, which ſtands 
on a pedeſtal in the centre. The ſquare is ſurrounded with 

elegant houſes, inhabited by perſons ot diſtinction. | 
n Duke-Street, Groſvenor-Square, is a e, Bae 
for ſingle as well as married women. It is ſupported by volun- 
tary contribution; and any woman recommended by a governor 
or ſubſcriber is received, and provided with proper atliſtance, 
and all neceſſaries, during the laſt ſtate of pregnancy, and the 
month of lying-1n. And on the North-ſide of Oxford-Road is 
a plain, but commodious brick building, called the Middleſex- 
Hoſpital. It was inſtituted in the year 1745, for the relief of 
the indigent ſick and lame, at which time, and for ſeveral years 
3.Y | atter, 
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"Pas NEW AN D COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 
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each other, in Windmill-Strect, Tottenham-Court-Road. he 
benetactions of the public having greatly increaſed, the govern- 
ors, in 1747, extended their plan to the relief of pregnant wives 
of the induſtrious poor; when the great increaſe of patients 
ſoon obliged them to think of enlarging their edifice as well as 
their plan ; and by the benevolence of the contributors, they 
were enabled, in 1755, to erect the preſent 2 which at 
chat time was ſituated in the open fields, but, by the great in- 
creaſe of ſtreets and buildings, is now connected with the town. 
Though this edifice is exceeding plain, yet it has a very decent 
appearance, and is accommodated with every convenience to 
anſwer the charitable purpoſes for which it was erected. The 
apartments for the lying- in women are in a ſeparate part of the 
building from the ſick and lame; and that ladies may viſit the 
former without being incommoded by the latter, different ſtair- 
caſes lead to each; the wards belonging to the ſick and lame 
not having any communication with the other. On the ſame 
ſide of the ſtreet where this hoſpital ſtands, is Oxford-market, 
which is very neat, and well ſupplied with all kinds of pro- 


called the 
Pantheon, which, in taſte, magnificence, and novelty of deſign 


the kind in Europe. Its principal room 1s truly magnificent : 
it is lighted by a centrical dome of a conſiderable magnitude ; 
the galleries round this room are ſupported by columns formed 
of a new-diſcovered compoſition, which rivals the moſt beautiful 
By an upper range of 
them the roof is ſupported, and the other decorations are by no 
means inferior, either in taſte or finiſhing. The circumjacent 
apartments are alſo finely ornamented with whatever the inven- 
tion of modern luxury can ſuggeſt : and beholders will find it 
difficult to determine, whether this place is moſt remarkable for 
its magnificence and convenience, or the novelty, taſte, and 
propriety of its decorations. The ſtated diverſion of this place 
is a concert once a fortnight, with a ball after it; to which any 
one is admitted, who purchaſes the tickets neceſſary for that 
[ng $M f are alſo occaſionally held here, when 
the building is finely and moſt magnificently illuminated, and 
has been allowed to exhibit a more ſplendid ſcene of this kind, 
than is to be ſeen in any other country in Europe. 

The laſt pariſh that now remains to be noticed in the liberties 
of Weſtminſter, 1s that of St. Anne's, the church belonging to 
which is uſually called St. Anne's, Soho. This, like St. James's 
and ſome others, was taken out of St. Martin's in the Fields, 


and owes its origin to the great increaſe of buildings, and num- 


ber of inhabitants in London. It is a plain brick building, but 
the corners are bound with ſtone. The tower, which is ſquare, 
is ſtrengthened with a kind of buttreſs, and at ihe ſpringing 
of the dome, which 1 4 the lantern, there are urns on the 
corners with flames. The lantern, which is formed of arches, 
is ſurrounded with a baluſtrade at the bottom, and over it is a 
turret crowned with a globe and vane. Amongſt other monu- 
ments in the church-yard is one to the memory of Theodore, 
king of Corſica, who was raiſed to the imperial dignity in that 
iſland to ſerve a political job, and was afterwards ſuffered to 
ſtarve in the King's-Bench-Priſon, Southwark. 

Soho-Square contains an area of conſiderable extent, ſur- 
rounded by neat iron rails. Within the area is a garden, in the 
centre of which is a ſtawe of king Charles II. ſtanding on a 
pedeſtal placed in the middle of a {mall baſon. At his majeſty's 


viz. the Thames, Trent, Humber, and Severn, pouring out 
their waters. The buildings round the ſquare, though not 
uniform, are in general very ſpacious and handſome, but the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed is on the Eaſt-ſide of it, and known by the 
name of Carliſle-Houſe. | 

_ Leiceſter-Fields is a very ſpacious place, containing an area 
of between two and three acres. It takes its name from 


Leeiceſter-Houſe, a large brick building on the North-ſide, 


which was originally the manſion of the earl of Leiceiter, and 
afterwards the reſidence of Frederic, prince of Wales, father of 
his preſent majeſty.—It is now occupied by ſir Aſhton Lever, 
as a repoſitory of the numerous curioſities collected by that gen- 
tleman. Adjoining to this is another large building, called 
Saville-Houſe, which was formerly the winter-reſidence of his 


| preſent wajeſty when prince of Wales, but ſince of the late 


ſir George Saville. The inner-part of the ſquare is encloſed 
with iron rails, and adorned with graſs-plats and gravel-walks. 
In the centre is a gilt equeſtrian ſtatue of his late majeſty, king 
George II. The buildings that ſurround the ſquare are in 

eneral very uniform, ſpacious, and handſome, and are chiefly 
inhabited by perſons of diſtinction. 

There is alſo a market in this pariſh called Newport-Market, 
from its being ſituated on the ſpot where once ſtood a manſion 
belonging to a family of that name. It conſiſts of a ſmall 
area, in the centre of which is a market-houſe, and round it are 
proper conveniencies for the ſale of proviſions, with which it is 
in | es very plentifully ſupplied. 

aving thus taken a ſurvey of the principal buildings and 
places in the cities and liberties of London and Weſtminlter, we 
now proceed to the ſeveral out-parithes. 
I 


aſter, it was carried on in two convenient houſes adjoining to 


viſions. Oppoſite to Oxford-Market is a building lately erected, | 


and decoration, may be pronounced ſuperior to any thing of 


feet lie repreſentations of the four principal rivers in England, 


my 


— — 


SECTION XI. : 

A deſcriptive Account of the Suburbs of Lindon and IP:;flmirſter, 

W ſhall begin our ſurvey of theſe parts with the pariſh 

of Marybone, ſituated at the Weltern extremity of the 

metropolis. It was formerly a village entirely detached from 

the town, but, from the great increaſe of buildings, is now ſo 
connected with it as to form a part of the whole. 

The church of St. Mary-le-Bon is a plain brick building, 
on each {ide of which is a ſeries of tmall arched Windows; and 
the only ornaments belonging to it are a vale at each corner, 
and a turret at the Welt-cnd. Near the church were formerly 

rdens of public amuſement during che ſummer, but thoſe 
— been lately deſtroyed to make way for new buildings. 

Near Marybone ſtood the ancient village of Tyborne, in the 
neighbourhood of which the city of London had nine fountains, 
or conduits, that were erected about the year 1238, for ſup. 
plying the city with water, but it being alterwards better ſup. 
plied from the New-River, &c. they were laid aſide. Since 
that time the village of Tyborne has been entirely loſt ; though 
the remembrance of it is ſtill preſerved, by the common place 
of execution having been for many years on the ſpot where 
the village ſtood, and {till bearing the name of Tyburn. Ad- 
joining to this is Hyde-Park, ſo called from its having been 
formerly a grant to lord- chancellor Hyde, though now the 
property of the crown, It extends trum the new buildings 
Welt of London, to the village of Kenſington, is ſituated on a 
fine {pot encorrpaſſed by a wall, and is well itocked with decr, 
In one part of it is a place called the Ring, which uſed for. 
merly to be frequented by people of faih:on in teir Carriages, 
Here are alſo a fine ſerpentine river and a large baſon, to 
ſupply the adjacent buildings with water. On that ſide ef the 
park next Tyburn is a ſmall ſtone, which is the common place 
of execution for ſoldiers who deſert from the army. 

Among the improvements mad- about M:rybone is a ftrect 
called Portlard-Place, which, for the elegance of its buildings, 
may juſtly be acknowledged to exceed any other throughout the 
kingdom. | | EE 

Leaving Marybone, and proceeding Eaſtward, the next 
pariſh we come to is St. Giles's in the F ields, ſo called becauſe 
it was formerly detached from the town, as alſo to diſtinguiſh 
it from St. Giles's, Cripplegate. The church, which was 
built in 1734, is one of the moit beautiful ſtructures in London. 
It is elegant without affectation, and ſimple without meannels. 
It is built entirely of Portland-ſtone; and the roof is ſupported 
by pillars of the Tonic order. The ſteeple, although ruſtic, is 
extremely beautiful; and over it are ſeveral Doric pilaſters, 
from which riſes the ſpire, adorned with columns of the Ionic 
order. Amongſt other public ſtructures in this pariſh is Lincoln's. | 
Inn, and its tine ſquare, commonly called Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. 
The former is one of the inns of court, and the moſt elegant 
of any of the ſame nature in London. It principally conlilts 
of one handſome ſquare, on three ſides of which are rows of 
large and uniform buildings, moſt of them taken up by gen- 
tlemen of the ſociety, except thoſe on the Welt-lide, which, 
at preſent, are principally occupied by officers belonging to tho 
ſtamp- duty. The North-ſide of the ſquare lies open to the 
gardens, which are ſpacious, and adorned with gravel-walks, 
graſs-plats, rows of trees, and a very long terrace-walk, 
lo elevated as to command a fine proſpect of Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields. In the centre of the ſquare is a neat fluted Corinthian 
column in a ſmall baſon, ſurrounded with iron rails. This 
column ſupports a handſome ſun-dial, which has four ſides, and 
at each corner of the pedeſtal is a naked boy — the 
ſpouting of water out of Triton-ſhells. Behind the North. 
Eaſt-ſide of the ſquare is a good hall and chapel, the latter of 
which was built by Inigo Jones about the year 1622, on p:112!5 
with an ambulatory, or walk, underneath, paved with broad 
ſtones. The outſide of the chapel is a good piece of Gothic 
architecture, and the windows are painted with the figures 2 
full length of the principal perſonages mentioned in the S<r1P-. 
tures. Under theſe figures are the arms of a great number 0: 
gentlemen who formerly belonged to the ſociety, In the hal 
the lord-high-chancellor of England frequently ſis to heat 
cauſes. The old buildings fronting the gardens, beyond the 
ſquare, contain the library, which conſiſts of a good collection 
of books in moſt languages. On the whole, this inn is one ot 
the ncateſt ſquares in town, and though it may be thought 
impertect by being open on one lide, yet that imperfe&ion o—_ 
duces a convenience, by giving a proſpect of the gardens, which 
are only ſeparated from it by iron rails, and fills the ſpace © 
much greater advantage. Ihe gardens are exceeding plcalal c 
and commadious, —_ are open every day for the ecreation | 
genteel company. The wall of theſe gardens on the Wer 
divides them from the beautiful ſquare called Lincoln 5- * 
Fields, ſituated between the South-ſide of Holborn, and 1.id 
North-ſide of Portugal-Street. This ſquare was original!) he 
out by Inigo Jones, and it is ſaid that the ſides of it 217, - 
exact mealure of the baſe of the great pyramid of Egypt. o 
area is ſurrounded with graſs and gravel-walks, in the chi, 45 
which is à large baſon, And the 4 rs is encompaties 1 
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iron paliſade fixed upon a ſtone plinth. The North, Welt, 
and South tides of it are adorned with very elegant buildings, 
amongſt which are thoſe formerly belonging io the dukes of 
Ancaſter and Newcaſtle. The North-ſide of the ſquare is 
called Newman's-Row ; the Weſt-ſide, Arch-Row B the South- 
ſide, Portugal - Row; and the Eaſt - ſide, Lincoln's-Inn-Wall. 
Between theſe bounds and the iron ra:ls that encloſe the centre, 
is a ſpacious avenue for carriages, and a path for foot-pailen- 
gers, paved with broad flat ſtones, and ſecured by poſts at proper 
1{ktanCces. 
os Brownlow-Street, Long-Acre, is a Lying-in-Hofpital for 
married women, where ſuch as are objects of charity are amply 
rovided with commedicus apartments and beds, good nurſing, 
plain ſuitable diet, proper medicines, and the advice and aſliſt- 
ance of gentlemen of (kill and experience in midwifery, as well 
as the attendance of midwives, in the laſt ſtage of their preg- 
nancy, and during the month of their lying-in. This hoſpital 
was inſtituted in 1759, and has been ever ſince ſupported by 


voluntary contributions. The next part:h that claims our 
attention is St. George's, Bloomſbury, the church belonging to 
which is one of the fifty new ones appointed to be built by act 
of parliament in the reign of queen Anne. The name of St. 
George was given to it in honour of his late majeſty, and it 
received the additional epithet of Bloomſbury, to diſt.nguiſh it 
from other churches dedicated to the lame ſaint. It was erected 
at the public expence, and the pariſh belonging to it was taken 
out of that of St. Giles's. The building is very irregularly 
conitructed; the portico, which is of the Corinthian order, 
ſtands on the South-ſide, and makes a very good figure in the 
ftreet, but has not any affinity to the building. The ſtceple at 
the Weſt-end is of a very ſingular form. On the top, ſtanding 
on a round pedeſtal, is a coloſſal ſtatue of his late majeſty, king 
George II. and at the corners, near the baſe, are alternately 
placed the lion and unicorn, the Britiſh ſupporters, with feſtoons 
between ; theſe animals being made very large, are placed over 
columns exceeding ſmall, which make them appear prepoſte- 


| 


rous. The form of the ſteeple was intended to repreſent an 
Egyptian pyramid ; but the abſurdity of placing a coloſſal figure 
on the ſummit, totally deſtroys the beauty of the deſign; which 
ſingular incongruity occaſioned the following epigram: 


When Harry the eighth left the pope in the lurch, 
England's monarch was made the head of the church: 
But the ſagacious Bloomſbury people, 
Inſtead of the church, made him head of the ſteeple. 


To the Eaſt of this church is Bloomſbury-Square, in the 


centre of which are graſs-plats and gravel-walks, encompaſſed 


with neat iron rails. The Eaſt, Welt, and South-ſides are 
ornamented with very elegant and uniform buildings, and the 
North-ſide is entirely occupied by the manſion belonging to the 
duke of Bedford. This edifice was deſigned by the famous 
Inigo Jones, for the uſe of the earl of Southampton, lord-high- 
trealurer in the reign of Charles II. but that nobleman dying 
without male iſſue,” his daughter married the great lord Ruſſel, 


who was beheaded in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields tor oppoſing the 


arbitrary meaſures of government ; by which means it came to 
the family of Ruſſel, and has been their principal town-reſidence 
ever ſince the Revolution. Beſide the houſe are two wings, 
to which are joined proper offices. The ſquare forms a mag- 
nificent area before it, and the principal ſtreet in front throws an 
advantageous proſpect of it open to Holborn. Behind the houſe 


are extenſive gardens, which command a fine view of the riling 


hills of Hampſtead and Highgate. On a line with Bedford- 


Houſe is Great Ruſſel-Street, on the North-ſide of which ſtands 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed building in this pariſh, namely, the 
Britiſh-Muſcum. It was formerly called Montague-Houſe, 
from its being the town-reſidence of the family of that name. 
It was purchaſed with money granted by parliament in 1753, 
and deſigned not only as a library for gentlemen to ſtudy in, 
but alſo as a place for the reception of natural and artificial 


curioſities, to be thewn gratis, according to a ſettled form, or 


preſcribed rules. 

The form of admiſfion to this diſtinguiſhed and valuable 
receptacle, is as follows: ſuch literary gentlemen as delire to 
ſtudy in it from time to time, are to give in their names and 
places of abode, ſigued by one of the othcers, to the committee; 
and if no objeQtion is made, they are admitted to peruſe any 
books or manuſcripts, which are brought to them by the 
meſſenger as ſoon as they come to the reading-room, in the 


marning at nine o'clock; and this order laſts fix months; after 


which they may have it renewed as often as they pleaſe. There 
are ſome curious manuſcripts, however, which they are not 
permitted to peruſe, unleſs they make a particular application 
to the committee, and then they obtain them ; but they are 
taken back to their proper places in the evening, and brought 


again in the morning. Thoſe who are deſirous of ſceing the 


Curioſities mult give in their names to the porter, who enters 
them in a book, which is given to the principal librarian, who 
ſtrikes them off, and orders the tickets to be delivered in the 
following manter. During the months of May, June, July, 
and Auguſt, forty-five are admitted on Tueſdays, Wedncſdays, 


and Thurſdays, viz. fiſtcen at nine in the forenoon, fificen at 


dt 


* 
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eleven, and fifteen at one in the afternoon. On Mondays and 
Fridays fifteen are admitted at four o'clock in the afte:anon, 
and fifteen at ſix. The other eight months in the year forty-five 
are admitted in three different companies, on Mondays, Tueſ- 
days, Wedneſdays, Thurſdays, and Fridays, at nine, cleven, 
and one o'clo-k. Thoſe who delire to walk in the -ardens 
are admitted by tickets, which laſt one year, with this digerence, 
that they are all dated from the iſt of Jan1ary, though the per- 
ſon ſhould not apply for them till September. 

The Britiſh-Muſeum conſiſts of fir Hans Sloanc's famous 
collection of curioſities and natural productions : his library of 
printed books, and his manuſcripts, which all together colt um 
more than 50,000. he directed to be offered to the parliament 
for 20,000c!. and it was accepted on theſe terms: the Cottonian- 
Library being joined to it, the whole required ſo much room, that 
Muntagee-Houſe, being a very noble and reomy manſion, was 
purchaſed, as a fit repoſitory for fo valuable a treaſure. Another 
famous library of printed books and MSS. has been alſo pur- 
chaſed by the public, and added to the above, collected by the 
late earl of Oxford, called the Harlcian- Library. 

The names and numbers of the ſeveral things contained in 
fir Hans Sloane's collection only, are as follow: 


1. The library, which, including about 347 volumes of 


drawings and illuminated books, 3506 volumes ot {x.SS. together 


with the books of prints, conſiſts of about 50, O00 volumes. 

2. Medals. 

3. Seals, &c. 268. 

4. Cameos, intaglios, &c. 709. 

5. Precious ſtones, agates, jaſpers, &c. 2256. 

6. Vellels, &c. of agates, jalpers, &c. 542. 

7. Cryſtals, ſpars, &c. 1864. 

8. Foſlils, flints, ſtones, &c. 1275. 

9. Metals, mineral ores, &c. 2725. 

10. Earths, ſands, falts, &c. 1035. 

11. Bitumens, ſulphurs, ambers, ambergris, &c. 399. 

12. Paleæ, micæ, 388. | 

13. Teſtacea, or ſhells, 5848. 

14. Corals, iponges, &c. 1421. 

15. Echini, echinites, &c. 659. 

10. Aſteriæ, trochi, entrochi, &c. 241, 

17. Cruſtacea, or crabs, &c. 368. 

18. Stellæ marinz, &c. 178. | 

19. Fiſhes, and their parts, 1555. | 
20. Birds, and their parts; eggs, and neſts of different ſpe- 
CIs, L1TS. --= | | | 

21. Vipers, ſerpents, &c. 521, 

22. Quadrupedes, &c. 1886. 

23. InleQs, 5439. | | 3 

24. Humana, as calculi, anatomical preparations, &c. 756. 

25. Vegetables, as ſeeds, gums, woods, roots, &c. 12,500. 

26. Hortus ſiccus, or volumes of dried plants, 334. 

27. Miſcellaneous things, natural, &c. 2093. 

28. Pictures and drawings, &c. framed, 301. 

29. Mathematical inſtruments, 55. 


All the above particulars are entered and numbered, with 
ſhort accounts of them, and references of ſeveral writers, who 
have hitherto written about them, in thirty-eight volumes in 
folio, and eight in quarto. | 

It is certain, that a treaſure like to this, excluſive of the 
adding the King's and the Harleian libraries, was never before 
amalled together; nor can ſuch an one ever be compiled again, 
unleſs ſuch another almoſt miraculous combination of cauſes 
thould appear to give it origin; unleſs Providence again ſhould 
join together in one mortal being ſo much true knowledge, and 
lo great benevolence, ſuch talents, and ſuch affluence of for- 
tune; and ſhould, beſides, extend the life of him who was poſ- 
ſeſſed of them almoſt to the age of a patriarch. 

'The archbiſhop of Canterbury, the lord-high-chancellor, 
and the ſpeaker of the Houſe of Commons, have the nomi- 
nation of all the officers, aſſiſtants, and ſervants, in the Muſeum. 

On February 23, 1756, a committee of the truſtees of the 
Britiſh-Muſcum waited on the executors of the late colonel 
Lethicullier, to return thanks for the valuable legacy left to the 
public by that gentleman; being a fine mummy, and a curious 
collection of Egyptian antiquities. On this occaſion, Pitt 
Lethieullier, eq. nephew to the colonel, preſented them with 
leveral antiquities, which he himſelf had collected, during his 
reſidence in Grand-Cairo; and as an addition to the Cottonian- 
Library, Mrs. Maddox, relict of the late Mr. Maddox, hiſtorio- 

rapher-royal, left by her will her huſband's large collection of 

ISS. which had engaged his attention for many years, and 
which are ſaid to afford materials for a complete hiltory ot 
tenures, which is much wanted. l 

His majeſty, 4. D. 1757, was pleaſed to preſent to the 
Britiſh- Muſeum that fine collection of bocks and MSS. com- 
monly known by the name of the King's-Library, which was 
founded by Henry, prince of Wales, eldeſt fon of James J. 
amounting to about 10,200 volumes, and the MSS. to about 
1800; which, till the fire that happened October 13, 1731, 
were kept in the ſame houſe with the Cottonian-Library ; on 
which occafion they were removed to the Old Dozwitofy, Welt- 
minſter, and now to the Muſeum. 
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272 THE NEW ANPD 


COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER, 


Many other benefaQtions have been ſince added to this valu- 
able library, particularly by Mr. Wortley Montague, and the 
honourable Mr. Hamilton, late envoy at Naples. Dr. Giftord, 
one of the late officers, has alſo made this public foundation a 
preſent of a fine ſet of paintings by Vandyke, preſerved in the 
orcateſt perfection; and one copy of every book entered in the 
hall of the company of Stationers, 1s always fent here, as it was 
formerly to his majeſty's library at Weſtminſter. 

The Muſeum is under the direction of forty-two truſtees, 
twenty-one of whom are appointed to act in confequence of 
their being great oſficers of (tate. Lo are choſen as deſcend- 
ants of the Cottons, two for Sloane's collection, and two for 
the Harleian manuſcripts, beſides fifteen elected for the others. 
A committce of three, at leaſt, is held every other Friday, and 
a general meeting once a quarter; but no perſon can be ad- 
mitted into any othce in the houſe, except by a warrant ſigned 
by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the lord-chance!ior, and the 
ſpeaker of the Houſe of Commons. 

The domeſtic officers of the houſe are, a principal librarian, 
to whom all the others are ſubject; the keeper of the natural 
curioſities, and his deputy z the keeper of the printed books, 
and his deputy ; the keeper of the antiquities, and his deputy ; 
the keeper of the reading-room ; the meſſenger, and his deputy , 

3 under which there are ſcveral 
women ſcrvants, to do the neceſſary buſineſs of the houſe. 

With reſpect to the houſe itſelf, it is one of the largeſt in or 
near London; the back is ſuitable to the front. "The archi- 
tecture is extremely noble and ſpacious, although too much 
in the Dutch taſte, being rather heavy; but were it ever 
ſo beautiful, the whole is ſhut up in the front from public 
view, by a heavy, dead, brick wall. Were it laid open to pub- 
lic view, with a fine iron rail placed before it, many people 
might reſort to ſee its outſide from motives of curioſity; whereas 
at preſent it appears as a priſon before, and a palace behind. 

To the North-Weſt of the Britiſh- Muſcum is a ſquare, lately 
made, called Bedford-Square, which is very handſome, and 
ornamented with elegant buildings. | | 

The next pariſh we come to is that of St. George's, Queen- 
Square, the church belonging to which was erected in the year 
1706, as a chapel of eaſe to St. Andrew, Holborn. The ex- 
pence of building it was defrayed by the ſubſcriptions of ſeveral 
gentlemen, who intended to reimburſe themfelves by the ſale of 
the pews ; but the commiſſioners for erecting fifty new churches 
reſolving to make this one of the number, purchaſed it of the 
proprietors, cauſed a certain diſtrict to be appointed for its 
pariſh, and had it conſecrated in the year 1723, when it was 
dedicated to St. George, in compliment to fir Streynſham Maſter, 


who was one of the principal founders of it, and had been 


governor of Fort St. George in the Eaſt-Indies. It is a plain 
brick edifice, void of all ornament, either within or without; 
but it is convenient and well enlightened. It is a reQtory, the 
patronage of which is in the duke of Montague. ; : 

Queen-Square, on the Weſt-ſide of which this church is 
ſituated, is of an oblong form, and contains about two acres of 

round. It is encloſed with very handſome buildings on the 
Faſt and Weſt-ſides, as alſo at the South-end ; but the North- 
end is left entirely open, which not only renders the ſquare 
remarkably airy and pleaſant, but alſo admits a beautiful land- 
ſcape, terminated by the hills of Hampiltead and Highgate. 
The area of the ſquare is laid out in gravel-walks and graſs— 
plats, encloſed by neat iron rails; and at the North-end of 
it is a very handſome ſtatue of her preſent majeſty queen 
Charlotte. | | 

Near the North-Weſt-cnd of Great Ormond-Street formerly 
ſtood an ancient and handſome building, called Powis-Houſe; 
but this has been lately taken down, and on its ſite are erected 
three elegant houſes in ſo untform a manner, that they appear 
at a diſtance as but one; and.on the Eaſt-ſide of theſe is a hand- 
ſome new ſtreet called Powis-Place. 

Red- Lion-Square, though ſmall, Is very neat, and ſurrounded 
with good 3 The area is encloſed with iron rails; at 
each corner is a {tone watch-houſe, and in the centre of the area 
is a plain obelifk. There are convenient itreets that enter this 
ſquare in the middle of the North, Eaſt, and South-fides; as 
alſo other ſtreets and ſoot- paſſages at the corners. At the ex- 
tremity of Lamb's-Conduit-Strect, and juit on the borders of 
the fields, is the hoſpital for expoſed and deſerted children, com- 
monly called the / ; 

Foundling-Hoſpital. It conliits of two large wings, one of 
which is for the boys, and the other for the girls. They are 
built in a plain, but regular, ſubſtantial, and convenient manner, 
of brick, with handſome piazzas.' At the furtheſt end 1s the 
chapel, which is joined to the wings by an arch on each fide, 
and is very clegant within. In the front is a large piece of 
ground, on each tide whercof is a colonade of great length, 
which alſo extends towards the gates, that are double, with a 
maily pier between them, fo that coaches may paſs and repaſs 
at the fame time. Theſe colonades are encloſed, and contain 
zanges of workſhops, where the children are taught to ſpin, 
weave, and exerciſe other handicrafts, The large area between 
the gates and the hoſpital 1s adorned with graſs-plats, gravel- 
valks, and lamps erected upon handlome poſts; belides which 
there are two very convenient gardens belünd the building. In 

| + 


| erecting this edifice, particular care was taken to render it 
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a a Neat 
and ſubſtantial, without any coſtly decorations ; but the firlt 


wing of the hoſpital was ſcarcely inhabited, when ſeveral en::. 
nent maſters in painting, carving, and other of the polite arts 
were pleaſed to contribute many elegant ornaments, which are 
preſerved as monuments of the abiliues and charitable benefac. 
tions of the reſpective artiſts. 

In the court- room are four capital pictures, taken from ſacred 
hiſtory, the ſubjects of which are properly adapted to thei; 
ſituation. The firſt of theſe was executed by Mr. Hayman 
the ſubject of which is taken from Exodus ii. 8, 9. The moid 
went and called the child's mither ; and Pharuab's daughter {aig 
unto her, Take this child away and nurſe it far me, and 1 will givg 
thee thy wages. — The ſecond piece was done by Mr. Hogarth, 


band the ſubject taken from Exodus ii. 10. And the child 


grew up, and ſhe brought him ta Pharazsh's daughter, and he be. 
came her ſon, and ſbe called his name Miaſes.— The third painting 
repreſents the hiſtory of Iſhmael, painted by Mr. Highmore, 
from Geneſis xxi. 17. And the angel of Ged called to Hagar out 
of heaven, and ſaid ts her, What aileth thee, Hagar? fear ny, 
tor Gad hath heard the waice of the lad where he is. —The laſt 
piece was painted by Mr. Wills, and 1s taken from Luke xviii. 16. 
Feſus ſaid, Suffer little children te came unte me, and forbid them 
net ; for of ſuch is the kingdsm of Cd. On each fide of theſe 
paintings are placed ſmall drawings, in circular frames, of the 
moſt conſiderable hoſpitals in and about London, by Haytley, 
Wilſon, Wale, and Gainſborough. Over the chimney is a 
curious bas relief, preſented by Ryſbrack, repreſenting children 
employed in huſbandry and navigation, to which thoſe of the 
hoſpital are principally deſtined. The other ornaments of this 
room were given by ingenious workmen who had been em- 
ployed in the building, and were deſirous of contributing to 
adorn it. The ſtucco-work was given by Mr. Wilton; the 
marble chimney-piece by Mr. Deval; the table, with its frame 
curiouſly carved, by Mr. Saunderſon; and the glaſs by 
Mr. Hallet. | | 

In the other rooms are the pictures of ſeveral of the governors 
and benefactors, particularly Mr. Thomas Coram, by Hogarth; 
Mr. Milner and Mr. Jacobſon, by Hudſon ; Dr. Mead, by 
Ramſey ; and Mr. Emmerſon, by Highmore. In one of the 
rooms is Hogarth's original painting of the March to Finchley; 
and in the dining-room is a fine ſea- piece of the Englith fleet in 
the Downs, by 8 | 

Over the aliar-picce in the chapel is a beautiful painting, 
exccuted by an Italian artiſt, repreſenting the Wiſe Men making 
their offerings to the infant Jeſus, who is held in his mother's 
arms. The organ, originally prefented by Mr. Handel, was 
rendered particularly uſeful to the inſtitution by that gentleman 
performing a ſacred oratorio on it at certain times for the benefit 
of the charity. Since Mr. Handel's death, a new organ has 
been placed inſtcad of the one preſented by him, which by time 
and uſe was become defective. This organ is played by one 
brought up by the charity, who, having had the misfortune to 
loſe his ſight, was taught mulic, | | 

From three years old to ſix, the boys are taught to read, and 
at proper intervals employed in ſuch manner as may contribute 
to their health, and induce a habit of activity, hardineſs, and 
labour. From that time their work is to be adapted to their 
age and ſtrength, and ſuch as may fit them for agriculture, or 
the ſea-{ervice. Many of them are employed in the gardens 
belonging to the hoſpital, where, by their labour, they ſupply 
the houſe with vegetables; and being inſtructed in gardening, 
are kept in readineſs for ſuch perſons as may be inclined to take 
them into their ſervice. | | 

From fix years of age the girls are employed in common 
needle-work, knitting, and ſpinning, and in the kitchen, laun- 
dry, and houſchold-work, in order to make them uſeful ſervants 
to ſuch as may apply for them. This noble charity was firſt 
eſtabliſhed by royal charter in the year 1739. It was firlt 
projected by ſeveral eminent merchants in the reign of queen 
Anne; but being unable to obtain a charter, ſome of them left 
large ſums tor the uſe of ſuch an hoſpital, in caſe it ſhould ever 
be erected ; which coming to the knowledge of Mr. Coram, a 
commander of a ſhip in the merchants tervice, he, with un- 
wearied aſſiduity, ſpent the remainder of his life in promoting 
this humane deſign, which he lived to fee firmly eſtabliſhed. 

The next place that claims our attention is Gray's-Inn, ſitu- 
ated on the North-ſide of Holborn. This inn obtained its name 
from having been formerly the reſidence of the ancient family 
of Gray of Wilton, who deviſed it to ſeveral ſtudents of the 
law, in the reign of Edward III. It is one of the four inns of 
court, and inhabited by barriiters and ſtudents of the law, as 
allo by ſuch gentlemen as chooſe this ſpot for the ſake of an 
agreeable retirement. The inn conſiſts of ſeveral well-built 
courts, particularly Holborn-Court and Coney-Court, the latter 
of which was built in 1687. The hall where the gentlemen of 
the fociety dine and ſup, is large and commodious ; but the 
chapel is very ſmall : it is a Gothic ſtructure, and has marks ot 
much greater antiquity than any other part of the building- 
Here is alſo an exceeding good library, well furniſhed with 
books, for the uſe of the ſtudents; but the chief ornament of 
this inn is the ſpacious garden behind it, which conſiſts of 
gravel-walks between lofty trees, graſs-plats, agreeable * 
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and a long terrace, with a portico at each end. This terrace 


has been greatly enlarged, and the portico rebuilt ; but the 
| beautiful proſpect which theſe gardens formerly enjoyed of 
Hampſtead and Highgate, is now entirely loſt, by a ſtreet being 
formed, and a row of large houſes built, directly in their front: 
however, they are exceeding pleaſant, and all decent company 
are permitted to walk in them every day. | 

Meas the North-cnd of Ps Los is a very handſome 
ſiructure, lately erected, called the Six Clerks Office. This is 
an office in Chancery, and theſe fix clerks are next in degree to 
the twelve maſters of that court. They enroll commiſſions, 
pardons, patents, warrants, &c. that have paſſed the great 

cal. 

; Leaving Holborn, and proceeding to the Eailt, after paſſing 
through e inſignificant diſtricts, we come to that called 
Clerkenwell, which, although now joined to London, was for- 
merly at a conſiderable diſtance from it. This place received 


its name from a well, which anciently ſtood at the bottom of a 


vacant piece of ground, where the clerks or prieits of the dif- 

ferent pariſhes in London uſed to mect, and repreſent certain 

parts of Scripture in a theatrical manner on the feaſt of St. 
1 the Baptiſt. This well has been long ſince diſuſed, but 
the memory of the place is {till preſerved in the name of the 
ariſh. | | 


Clerkenwell- Green is a large open place, on the North-ſide 


of which is the pariſh-church of St. James. It is fituated on 
the ſpot where was formerly a nunnery, founded in the firſt 
year of the reign of Henry I. ſome remains of which are ſtill to 
be ſeen. This church, which is a very heavy ſtructure, is 
partly Gothic, and partly Tuſcan, The body is well enlight- 
cCned, and the fteeple conſiſts of a low heavy tower, crowned 
with a turret. Within it are feveral handſome monuments, 
particularly one to the memory of biſhop Burnet, on the Nerth- 


lide of the altar, who lived, during the latter part of his life, in 


this pariſh, and whoſe fon Gilbert was ſome years miniſter of 
the pariſh. Ou the South-ſide of the Green, at the Welt-end, 
is now ereQcd a Seftion-Houſe, inſtead of that called Hicks's- 
Hall, at the end of St. John's-Street. The firſt ſtone of this 


building was laid with great ceremony on the 20th of Auguſt | 


1779; and on it was the following inſcription : 


x The firſt Stone of this Seſſion-Houſe, erected for the Uſe of 
the County of Middleſex, and for other good and neceſſary 
Purpoſes, for the better Performance of the King's Service 
in the ſaid County, in purſuance of an Act of Parliament 
made and paſſed in the Eighteenth Year of the Reign of 


King George III. was laid by the moſt noble and puifſant | 


Prince, Huch, Duke and Earl of Northumberland, Cuſtos 
Rotulorum of the faid County, at the Requeſt, and in the 
Preſence of the Commiſſioners, appointed for building the 
faid S:flion-Houte, on Friday the 20th day of Auguſt 1779.“ 


The grand jury meet here eight times in the year, to find 
bills of indictment againſt ſuch felons as are accuſed of com- 
mitting crimes in Londen and Middleſex. The juſtices like- 
wile determine all diſputes concerning ſettlements, miſdemean- 
ors, and breaches of the peace ; they alſo impanel juries to try 
petit larcenies committed within the county, and hear and de- 
termine in all appeals from the order of ſingle juſtices. 

To the North-Eaſt of St. James's-Church are two priſons 
adjoining to each other, both of which have been lately repaired 
and enlarged ; the one is a priſon of eaſe to Newgate, for the 
county of Middleſex, called the New-Priſon; and the other is 
2 houſe of correction for diſorderly perſons, called Clerkenwell- 
Bridewel}. 
John. It is a plain brick building with ſtone corners, and is 
partly ſubject to St. James's. But the greateſt glory of this 


place in former times was, the houſe or hoſpital of St. John of 


are, founded by fir John Briſſet, about the year 1100. 
he prior of this convent took place of all others of the ſame 
order in England; and likewiſe had precedence of all the lay 


barons in parliament. That it was a place of great eminence, | 


and endowed with ample revenues, appears from this circum- 
ſtance, that when the convent was diſſolved, the prior was 
allowed ol. per annum during life. This ſtately edifice was 
deſtroyed by the rebels of Kent and Eiſex, under the conduct 
of Wat Tyler and his rabble, in the year 1381. The place 
where this famous monaſtery ſtood, is now called St. John's- 
quare. It is of an oblong form, and conſiſts chiefly of two 
rows of good houſes. It is entered by two gates that formerly 
belonged to the monaſtery, both of which bear evident marks 
of e The largeſt of theſe has a fine lofty Gothic arch, 
and on each ſide, over the gate, are ſeveral eſcutcheons of arms 
carved, under which. were formerly inſcriptions ; but theſe, by 
length of time, are now entirely defaced. 

In Cold-Bath-Fields, in this pariſh, is an hoſpital for the 
r of Poor people afflicted with the ſmall-pox. It is a plain, 
* convenient building, and well adapted to the purpoſes for 
Which it was erected. The centre of the building projects a 
little from the reſt, and is terminated by an angular us war 
| his excellent charity was fir{t inſtituted in the year 1746, at 
nich time it conſiſted of three houſes, one for preparing patients 


vr inoculation, a ſecond when the diſeaſe appeared, and the 
o. 30. - 


In this diſtrict is another church, dedicated to St. 
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third for patients in the natural way. It now conſiſts only of 
two houſes, viz. the one already mentioned for receiving patients 
in the natural way, and after the diſeaſe” has appeared; and the 
other for preparing the patients for inoculation. This laſt 
building is ſituated near the end of Gray's-Inn-Lane, and is a 
very plain, but neat edifice. As ſoon as the diſeaſe appears in 
the patients that are admitted for inoculation, they are removed 
to the houſe in Cold-Bath-Fields., 

The laſt public building we have to notice in this pariſh is 
that called the | ; 

Charter-Houſe, one of the nobleſt foundations ever eſtabliſhed 
at the expence of a private perſon. It was anciently a mo- 
naſtery for Franciſcan friars, but at the diſſolution of religious 
houſes it was given to the earl of Suffolk, whoſe heirs ſold it 
to Thomas Sutton, eſq. a rich citizen of London, for the ſum 
of 12,0001. In 1611 he procured a patent from king James J. 
to turn this houſe into an hoſpital, which was afterwards con- 
firmed by act of parliament. He ſpent above 7, ocol. in fitting 
it up, ard lcft lands and hcuſes to the yearly value of 4,500l. 
for the ſupport of eighty decayed gentlemen, and forty boys. 
The men have commodious apartments to reſide in, and all the 
neceſſaries of life, except clothes, for which they have an allow- 
ance of*71. a year, with a gown, The boys are alſo jupported 
in the houſe, where they have apartments, and they are all 
inſtructed in claſſical learniug. Tonic of them, when 
properly qualified, are ſent to the univerſity, where they have 
291. a year for their ſupport. The others are put out apprentices 
to ſuch trades as they chooſe, and with each 1s given the ſum 
of 40l. As a further encouragement to the ſcholars brought up 


on this foundation, there are nine eccleſiaſtical preferments in 


the patronage of the governors, who, according to the conſti- 
union of the charity, are to confer them upon thoſe who re- 
ceive their education in the ſchool. The penſioners and ſcholars 
are taken in at the recommendation K the governors, who 
appoint in rotation. It is neceilary to add, that as the revenues 


have increaſed of late years, the governors have added five men 


and four boys to the original number. 


The buildings of the Charter-Houſe are very irregular, and 


have little to recommend them except their convenience and 


| fituation. The rooms are well diſpoſed, and the court within, 


though ſmall, is very neat. In one corner of the court is a 
handſome chapel, in which, among others, is a very ſuperb 


monument erected to the memory of Mr. Thomas Sutton, the 


founder. In the front of theſe buildings is a very handſome 
ſquare, and behind, a large garden, which at once contribute 
both to the health and pleaſure of thoſe who receive the benefit 
of ſo valuable a foundation. | 


The next pariſh is that of St. Luke's, commonly called 


Old-Street, becauſe it ſtands on the old Roman highway, which 
The church is one 


formerly croſſed the iſland from ſea to fea. 
of the fifty new ones erected by act of parliament, and the 
pariſh was taken out of that part of St. Giles's, Cripplegate, 
This ſtructure was finiſhed in 
1732, and conſecrated the following year on St. Luke's-Day, 
when the name of that ſaint was given as its patron. It is a 
very ſingular edifice, but convenient, and well enlightened with 
two rows of windows. The tower is carried up ſquare, and 
from it riſes, as a ſteeple, a flutcd obeliſk, which reaches to a 
great height, and being of a conſiderable thickneſs towards the 
top, the upper edges are ſloped off, and the whole is terminated 

Several public edifices and charitable foundations in this pariſh 
merit particular notice. The firit is an hoſpital for aged French 
Proteſtants of both ſexes, ſituated a little to the Fatt of St. 
Luke's-Church. 


Upwards of 200 poor helpleſs men and women, all of whom 
are either Proteſtant natives of France, or their deſcendants, are 
plentifully ſupplied with all the neceſſaries of life. This charity 
alſo extends to lunatics, for whoſe accommodation a large 
infirmary is provided. There is a clergyman belonging to it, 
who reads prayers and preaches every Sunday, for which he has 
a ſalary of 5ol. per annum. There are likewiſe a phyſician, 
ſurgeon, and other aſſiſtants, who carefully attend the penſioners, 
and adminiſter to their ſeveral necetlities. 

Near this hoſpital is a ſet of alms-houſes, founded by George 
Palyn, citizen and pirdler, for fix poor members of that com- 
pany; who alſo endowed the fame with an eſtate of 4ol. per 
annum, which he left in truſt to the Girdlers-Company. Nearly 
oppoſite to the above is another ſet of alms-houſes, founded in 
the year 1616, by Edward Alleyn, a comedian, for ten poor 
men and women, who receive ſixpence a week each, and a coat 
and gown every other year. 

The next building is the Lying-in-Hoſpital. This is for the 
relief of poor married women. It is ſituated near the end of 
the City-Road, and the charity is entirely ſupported by the 
voluntary contributions di the public. The building is very 
neat, and conſiſts of a centre and two wings, the latter of 
which project a little from the main building. In the front of 
the centre is a very neat, but plain pediment, and beneath it, 
in a circle, is painted the repreſentation of Charity. In this 
part of the building is a very nzat chapel, with a handſome 
organ, and the top of it is crow ued with a light open turret, 
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It is ſupported by voluntary ſubſcriptions of _ 
the nobility and gentry, and is certainly a very valuable charity. 
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terminated by a vane. The wards for the patients are in the 
wings, and are cight in number, cach of which is fo formed as 
to contain ten beds ; behind the building are regular and conve- 
nient offices. In the front of the left wing is this inſcription : 
« Erected by ſubſcription M,DCC,LXXI.” beneath which is 
painted at full length the figure of Faith. In the front of the 
other wing are theſe words: Supported by Voluntary Contri- 
butions;“ beneath which is the figure of Hope. On a flip of 
ſtone in the centre, and on the South-ſide, are theſe words: 
« City of London Lying-in-Hoſpital.”” | | 
To the North-Weſt, behind this hoſpital, is a place called 
Peerleſg- Pool, which is greatly reſorted to, particularly in ſum- 
mer, for the convenience of bathing. There is alfo a fiſh-pond 
belonging to it, and a cold-bath. The terms of admiſſion are 
one guinea a year. To the Weſt of this, on the South-lide of 
the Sw. Reed. is a large handſome brick building lately erected 
for the relief of diſtreſſed orphans. This edifice conſiſts of a 
centre and two wings, the latter of which project from the for- 
mer. The centre part of the building is crowned with a dome, 
round which are port-hole windows; and in the front of the 
whole, on a ſlip of ſtone, is the following inſcription:“ The 
Orphan Working-School, for the Maintenance and Inſtruc- 
tion of Orphans and other neceſſitous Children. Supported by 
Voluntary Subſcription, erected 1773.” Adjoining to this 
_ edifice is a ſet of alms-houſes lately built by the company of 
Dyers, for diſtreſſed members of that corporation. 
Facing the North-ſide of Moorfields, near Windmill-Hill, ts 
an hoſpital called St. Luke's ſet apart for the reception of luna- 
tics, and ſupported by voluntary contributions. The building 
is of conſiderable length, and has ranges of ſmall ſquare win- 
dows, but it is entirely void of ornament. To the North of 
this building are two Methodiſt meeting-houfes, one of which is 
a very handſome edifice, lately erected, belonging to the rev. Mr. 
John Weſley ; and the other, which is called the "Tabernacle, 
was formerly under the direction of the rev. Mr. George Whute- 
field. On the Eaſt-ſide of Moorfields is the Artillery-Ground, 
ſo called from its being the place of exerciſe for the Artillery- 
Company and Trained-Bands of the city of London. In the 
middle of the North-fide is a very neat brick building called the 
Armoury, the corners of which are {ſtrengthened with ruſtic 
ſtone, Before it is a flight of ſteps, and in the centre is the 
door, which 1s very lofty, and adorned with a porch formed by 
two columns of the Ta order, and two pilaſters, ſupporting 
a balcony. In the front of the building is a pediment ſupported 
at the corners by quoins: on the top are placed ſeveral large 
balls; and on the apex of the pediment is a lofty flag-ſtatf. 
The hall of the armoury is hung round with breaſt-plates, hel- 


mets, and drums: and fronting the entrance is a handſome pair 


of iron gates, which open to a ſpacious ſtair- caſe decorated with 
military ornaments. This ſtair-caſe leads into a large room, in 
which are two chimney-pieces, the one ornamented with the 
king's-arms, and the other with the arms of the Artillery- 
Company. In this room are two chandeliers, and it is deco- 
rated with guns, ſwords, and bayonets, preſented by the officers 
of the company, all of which are handſomely diſpoſed againſt 
the walls. On each fide of the principal building, at ſome 


diſtance backward, is a {mall edifice, uſed by the company on 


particular occaſions. | 
Near the Artillery-Ground is a large burying-ground, called 


Tindall's, which is chiefly appropriated for the interment of Pro- 
teſtant Ditſenters. | 


_ | Beſides the particulars already mentioned in St. Luke's pariſh, 


there are three charity-{chools, and a workhouſe for the reception 
of the poor: alſo, a free-{chool in Bunhill-row, which was re- 


built in the year 1770. Likewiſe at the Eaſt-end of Old-Street is | 
now erecting a new St. Luke's Hoſpital, for the reception of 


lunaties, which when fininiſhed will be a very commodious 
ſpacious building; and the ſame may be ſaid of the New Work- 
houſe, oppolite the Shepherd and Shepherdeſs, near the City- 
Road. | 

Leaving St. Luke's parith, the next we come to 1s that of 
St. Leonard's, Shoreditch, one of the moſt populous adjoining 
to London. It had a very ancient church, built in the time of 
the Saxon kings ; but being greatly decayed, it was taken down, 
and the preſent elegant ſtructure erected in its ſtead. The aſcent 


to it is by a double flight of plain ſteps, which lead to a portico | 


of the angular kind, ſupported by four Doric columns, bearing 
an angular pediment. The body is plain, but well enlightened ; 
and the ſleeple is light, elegant, and loſty. The tower, at a 
proper height, has a ſeri2zs of Ionic columns, and on their en- 
tablature are ſcrolls, which ſupport as many Corinthian columns 
on pedeſtals, bearing a dome, from whoſe crown riſes a ſeries of 
columns of the Compoſite order; on the entablature of which 
reſts the Ipire landing upon balls, which 1s terminated by a ball 
and vane. In this pariſh are eight different ſets of alms-houſes, 
with two charity-ichools, and a handſome workhouſe for the 
poor. But, belides theſe, there are ſeveral other public founda- 
tions, two of which merit particular notice. Tie firſt of theſe 
is Aſke's-Hoſpital, commonly called the Haberdaſhers-Almſ- 
houſes, fituated on the North-iide of Old-Street-Road. It was 
erected in the year 1692, purſuant to the will of Robert Aſke, 
eſq. who left the ſum of 30o,000!. for that purpoſe, and to 
ſupport tweuty-four decayed members of the Haberdaſhers- 


* 
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Company, who have each an apartment containing three rooms 
with all the other neceſſaries of life, except clothes, infleag 
whereof they have gl. a year, and a gown every two years 
There are alſo twenty boys, fons of freemen, who are clothe 
and educated, beſides being provided with all the neceſſaries of 
life. The maſter, who is alſo a clergyman, reads prayers twice 
a = in the chapel, and preaches on Sundays, for which he has 
a falary of 4ol. per annum, with commodious apartments far 
his reſidence. The houfe is a moſt noble edifice, built of brich 
and ſtone. In the front is a walk, or ambulatory, 340 feet M 
length, under an elegant piazza, ſupported by ſtone. pillars of 
the Tufcan order. FT he chapel, which is in the middle of the 
building, is adorned with pillars of the Ionic order; and in the 
front is a ſtatue of the founder. The principal entrance to the 
building is by a pair of handſome gates directly oppoſite the 

hapel: there is alſo another pair of iron gates at 
the South-end, {upported by a pillar on each ſide, on the top of 
each of which is a ſtatue at ſull length, reprefenting the two firſt 
men that were admitted into the hoſpital. This noble founda. 


tion is under the government of the Haberdaſhers-Company ; 


and beſides the chaplain, there is a clerk or ſteward, a butler 
porter, and cooks, with nurſes, and other neceſſary domeſtics. 
The next diſtinguiſhed foundation of a public nature in this 
pariſh, is Jeffries's alms-houſe, or the Ironmongers-Hoſpital, in 
Kingſland-Road. It was built in 1713, purfuant to the will of 
ſir Robert Jeffries, formerly lord-mayor of London, and is a 
propr:ated for the reception and fupport of fiſty- ſx decayed mem 


bers of the Ironmongers-Company, each of whom has a room, 


with part of a ceilar, {rx pounds a year, and a gown. None are 
admitted under ſixty years of age; but a wife may reſide with her 
huſhand, and when he dies be elected in his ſtead. The duild- 
ing conſiſts of a ſpacious front, with two wings, and a chapel in 
the centre, which is crowned with a well-proportioned turret. 
The front of the chapel is terminated by a plain pediment, in 
which is a clock, and bencath, a ſtatue of the founder. There 
is a clergyman . to this charity, who reads prayers 
every day, and preaches on Sundays, for which he has a 
mw ſalary, with commodious apartments for his reſidence. 
o the Welt of Kingſland-Road is a place called Hoxton. 

It was anciently a village ſituated at ſome diftance from London; 
but from the great number of buildings that have been added ty 
it within theſe few years, it is now joined to the mctropolis. 
It is chiefly inhabited by gentlemen and others, whoſe buſineſs 
principally lies in the city, but occaſionally retired hither for the 
benefit of the air, which is eſteemed very pure and healthy. 
The place had formerly a weekly-market, but that has been long 
ſince diſcontinued. At the South-end of this place is a very 
neat ſquare, the area of which is laid out in graſs-plats and gravel- 
walks, and ſurrounded by good buildings. At the North.-Eaſt 
corner of the ſquare is a f{chool for the orphan daughters of 
clergymen. | | 

In Holy-Well-Lane, in this pariſh, anciently ſtood the priory 
of St. John the Baptiſt, founded towards the end of the twelfth 
century for Benedictine nuns. L'his priory, after many repara- 
tions, was re-edified by {ir Thomas Lovel, knt. in the reign of 
Henry VII. who, after having given conſiderable benefactions 0 
the ſame, was interred here in a chapel erected at his own ex- 
pence; and in commemoration of ſo great a benefactor, the 
following lines were painted on moſt of the windows: 


« All the nunnes in Holy-Well, | 
Pray for the ſoul of {ir Thomas Lovel.” 


At the general fuppreſſion of religious houſes, this monaſtery 
was ſurrendered to Henry VIII. in the year 1539, at which 
time its revenues amounted to 3471. 1s. zd. per annum. The 
ruins of this priory, which are {till to be ſeen in king John's 
court, have been conceived by ſome 10 be the remains of king 
John's palace, though it does not appear that a royal manſion 
was ever ſituated in this neighbourhood. | 

To the Weſt of Holy-Well-Lane is a fpot of ground called 
Holy-Well-Mount, where was anciently a ipring or well, which 
had the epithet Holy conferred on it from the excellence of its 
water. his ſpot became elevated in the manner it now appears. 
from the great number of people who died of the plague, and 
were here interred, in the calamitous year 1665. | 

The next pariſh we come to is that of Chritt-Church, Spital- 
fields, which is the moſt populous of any belonging to the me- 
tropolis. It obtained the name of Spitalfields from an hofpital 
dedicated to St. Mary, and called St. Mary Spital. This hoſpital 
was ſituated at that time in the fields, and after it was ſuppreſſed, 
the ground on which it ſtood was called Spitalfields. Theſe ficlds 
now conſiſt of a great number of itreets, lar.es, and alleys, princt- 
pally inhabited by the deſcendants of thoſe French refugees Wg 
fled hither in 1686, from the perſecution of Lewis XIV, who te- 
voked the edit of Nantz made by Henry IV. Theſe retugee> 
ſettled themſelves on this ſpot, where they eſtabliſhed the Wear 
ing buſineſs in all its branches ; and where it has been ever ince 
carried on to the greateſt perfection, eſpecially in ti1ks and bro- 
cades. | 


Spitalfields was originally a hamlet belonging to the pariſa of 
St. Dunſtan, Stepney; but from the great invreate of Ighabitentc, 
it was made a diſtin pariſh in the year 1723, and the church, 
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. in 1729, is one of the fifty new ones ordercd 
14 Rar ont, It is a handſome edifice built 
of tone, with a very lofty ſteeple, in which is a good ring of 
b Us The body of the church is ſolid and well-proportioncd. 
It is 111 feet in length, and eighty-ſeven in breadth, the height 
of the roof is forty-one feet, and that of the ſteeple 234 feet. 
It is ornamented with a Doric portico, to which there IS an 

ſcent by a flight of ſteps ; and upon theſe the Doric order ariſes, 
2 1 on pedeſtals. The tower over theſe has arched win⸗ 
oy and niches ; and, on its diminiſhing from the ſteeple, is 
rg” by the heads of the under corners, which form a 
Prof buttreſſes. From this part riſes the baſe of the ſpire, 
=" an arcade. Its corners are in the ſame manner ſupported by 
— Lind of pyramidal buttreſſes ending in a point, and the ſpire is 

a vaſe and vane. | 
iT * North. Wel of this church is Spitalficlds-Market, 
which is well provided with all ſorts of proviſions, particularly 
ens. 

_—_— a2 remarkables in this pariſh are, two French and 
two Engliſh alms-houles ; alſo two charity-[chools, and a work- 
houſe for the poor. Adjoining to the pariſh of Chriſt-Church, 
Spitalfields, is that of St. Matthew, Bethnal-Green. This 
pariſh was likewiſe formerly one of the hamlets of St. Dunſtan, 


Stepney, from which pariſh it was ſeparated in the reign of his ] 


te majeſty. The church is one of the fifty appointed to be 
* act of parliament. It is a plain brick edifice faced with 
{tone, and has a ſquare tower, with a ring of fix bells. There 
is alſo a good meeting at Bethnal-Green for Proteſtant- Diſ- 
0 Se r 0 
nie End. in this pariſh, is ſo called from its being a 
mile from Aldgate. This was the ſituation in former times; 
but at preſent, what 1s called Mile-End extends above a mile in 
length, its ſurtheſt extremity being bounded by Bancroſi's Alms- 

iſes. . 

e there were ſeveral ſmall hoſpitals here, particularly 
one for lepers; but no remains of it are left. At preſent there 
are many good houſes at Mile-End, and more alms-houſes than 
in any place of the ſame extent either within or round the me- 
tropolis; but then it muſt be remembered, that they were not 
built by the inhabitants, but by other benefactors, who made 
choice of the ſpot from its agrecable ſituation. 
theſe that deſerve our notice is an hoſpital belonging to the cor- 
poration of Trinity-Houſe, Deptford. It was founded in 1995 
for the habitation of twenty-eight decayed ſeamen, who have 
been formerly maſters of ſhips, or their widows. Their allow- 
ance, beſides the handſome apartments where they relide, IS 
ſixteen ſhillings the firſt Monday of every month, twenty ſhillings 
a year for coals, and a gown every other year. It 1s a noble 
edifice, built of brick, taced with ſtone ; and conſiſts of two 
wings, having a handſome chapel in the middle, the aſcent to 


which is by a flight of ſteps ſecured on each {ide by iron 


rails. Within the gate is a fine arca, covered with graſs, having 
eravel walks on the ſides; and in the centre is a ſtatue of 
captain Robert Sandys, executed in the moſt elegant manner, 
with a globe and anchor at his feet, and his right hand on a 
balc of goods. The following inſcription is on the pedeſtal : 


« To the Memory of Captain Robert Sandys, an elder Brother, 
and Deputy-Maſter of the Corporation of Trinity-Houſe, who 
dicd in 1701, and bequeathed to the Poor thereot One Hundred 
Pounds; alſo the Reverſion (after two Lives) of a Freehold 
Eſtate in the County of Lincoln, of One Hundred and Forty- 
Seven Pounds a Year, now in their Poſſeſſion. This Statue 


was erected by the Corporation, 4. D. 1740.“ 


Near to theſe alms-houſes are eight more belonging to the 
Drapers-Company, for the widows of four freemen, and the 
widows of four ſailors, who have each an allowance of one 
thilling and eight-pence per weck, with half a chaldron of coals 
at Michaelmas, and a gown every two years. Near the ſame 
place are twelve alms-houſes belonging to the Skinners-Com- 
pany, for twelve widows, who have each an allowance 
of five pounds four thillings a year, with half a chaldron 
of coals. 

Fuller's Alms-Houſes, ſounded by a judge of that name, in 
1592, for twelve poor men, are in the ſame neighbourhood : 
and there are twelve more for widows of the Vintners-Com- 
pany. There are alſo a few alms-houſes for the widows of 
thip-maſters, founded by captain Fiſher in 1711, Who ſettled 
upon it a freehold eſtate of 40l. per annum. 

The laſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed public foundation in this neigh- 
vourhood is that called Bancroft's Alms-Houſes, built purſuant 
to che will of Mr. Francis Bancroft, one of the lord-mayor's 
officers, in 1735, and is under the direction of the Drapers- 
Company. He left the ſum of 28,c0cl. for building and ſup- 
porting this noble charity, and ordered it to be ſet apart for the 
reception of twenty-four poor men, who, beſides their apart- 
ments, have each an allowance of Sl. a year, with half a chal- 
dron of coals, and a gown every three years. One hundred 
poor boys are alſo maintained in it, and inſtructed in reading, 
ring, and arithmetic; after which thoſe who are put out 
app four pounds, but ſuch as go to ſervice only 


prentices receive 
lſty ſhillings. There are two ichool-maſlters, who have each a 


The firſt of 


| 


| called the London-Infirmary, but now the . 
London-Hoſpital, ſituated near Whitechapel-Mount. The 


1 ” ” 


dwelling-houſe, with a ſalary of thirty pounds a ycar, beſides 
twenty pounds anmmally, for coals and candles for themſelves 
and the ſchool, with a ſufficient ſum for purchaſing books, paper, 
pens, ink, and other neceſſaries. He likewiſe ordered, that the 
committee of the court of afliſtants ſhould have five pounds to 
defray the expences of their dinner, at their annual . viſitation, 


and that forty thillings ſhould be given for two yearly ſermons 
to be preached in the churches of St. Helen's, and St. Michael's, 
Cornhill. This ſtructure is one of the moſt airy and elegant 
editices near London: it conſiſts of two wings finely conltructed; 
with a middle one, raiſed proportionably higher than the others, 
in the centre of which is the chapel, and the front of it is 
adorned with ſtately columns of the Ionic order. The aſcent 
is by a flight of ſteps, and the chapel is crowned with a turret, 
in which 1s a clock and bell, 
proſpect, and before the front next to the road is a row of iron 
rails. The area is covered wit! graſs, and on each ſide are fine 
gravel walks. It was remarkable of this Mr. Bancroft, that he 
entertained a notion of riſing from the dead, after a certain term 
of years, and ordered his body to be preſerved within a ſhew- 
glaſs, in the church of St. Helen's, Biſhopſ ate-Street, where it 
[tl lies, and the door is, by his directions in Fe laſt will, ſet open 


during the time the annual fermon is preached in that church 


in memory of himſelf. GRP 
The next parith we come to is that of St. Mary, Whitechapel, 


the church belonging to which was anciently a chapel of eaſe to - 


St. Dunitan, Stepney ; and is ſuppoſed to have obtained the epi- 
thet White from its having been whitewaſhed, or plaſtered, on 
the outhde. The old ſtructure being in a very ruinous condition, 
it was taken down in 1673, and the preſent edifice ed its 
ſtead. It is a coarle and very irregular ſtructure; e budy, 
which is formed of brick, and ornamented with ſtone ruſtic 
work at the corners, is ninety-t':r-c feet in length, ſixty three 
feet in breadth, and the height of the tower and turre: is eighty 
feet. The principal door is ornamented with a kind of ruſtic 
pilaſters, with cherubs heads by way of capitals, and a pediment 
above. The body is enlightened with a great number of win- 


dows, which are of various forms and different ſizes; a ſort of 
Venetian, oval and ſquare. | The ſquare windows have ill-pro- 
portioned circular pediments ; and the oval, or more properly 


elliptic windows, ſome of which ſtand upright, and others croſs- 
ways, are ſurrounded with thick feltorns. The ſteeple, which 
is of ſtone, riſes above the principal door, and is crowned with 
a plain iquare battlement, in the centre of which riſes a ſmall 
turret, with its dome and vane. The high-ſtreet, leading from 
Aldgate to this church, was new paved in the year 1773, and is, 
perhaps, one of the moſt ſpacious to be met with. There are 
two markets in this diſtrict that deſerve particular notice ; the 
one for butchers meat, and the other for hay. 
to ſee wha: numbers of ſheep are killed in Whitechapel every 
week, great quantities of the carcaſes of which are ſold to the 
retail butchers. More money is taken for mutton and hay in 
one week in this market than the whole revenues of ſome petty 
tyrants ; and it preſents a ſtranger with a view of the fertilit 

and opulence of the nation. In this pariſh is one of the nobleit 


foundations in England, for the reception of ſick and diſeaſed 
It was formerly 


perſons who are unable to pay for their cure. 


oh 


ſtructure, which is built of brick, is very commodious, thoug 
not expenſively elegant. There is an aſcent to the middle door 
by a flight of ſteps; and over this part extends a very large 
angular pediment, within which is a dial, and beneath is the 
following inſcription: „The London-Hoſpital, ſupported by 
Voluntary Contributions.“ Above the ground-floor are two ſe- 


ries of windows, which are ſo conſtructed as to give the build- 


ing an air of dignity. The inſide is conveniently adapted in 
every reſpect to anſwer the purpoſes for which it was intended. 
It 1s very completely furnithed, and contains near 300 beds for 
the accommodation of patients. This charitable foundation was 
inſtituted in the year 1740, at the expence of the genergus citi- 
zens of London, and other benefactors ; and has been ever ſince 
ſupported by the voluntary contributions of the public. Every 
ſubſcriber, who pays thirty guineas, becomes a governor for 
life ; and thoſe who pay hve guineas annually are governors du- 
ring the time of ſuch ſubſcriptions. Theſe governors, who are 
numerous, have a general court four times in the year, for in- 
ſpecting accounts, appointing perſons to vacant offices, and 
chuſing a committee of thirteen, who meet every Tueſday at the 
hoſpital, to receive and diſcharge patients, inquire into the ſtate 
of the houſe, inſpect the mans” Ng and regulate the conduct of 
the ſervants. A ſocicty is likewiſe choſen annually, to which this 
committee 1s ſubject : it conſiſts of a preſident, two vice- pre- 
ſidents, and a treaſurer, annually elected from among the gover- 
nors. At a general meeting of the governors in the month of 
June, a committee of twelve is choſen, who meet quarterly at 
the hoſpital, and inſpect into all tradeſmens bills and accounts; 
and there is a phyſical committee of all ſuch governors as are 
acquainted with phyſic, pharmacy, or drugs, except ſuch as 
ſerve the hoſpital with thoſe articles. This committee inquire 
into the quality of the drugs and compoſition of medicines, of 
which they make report to the general quarterly meeting. 


TI'wo governors are appointed viſitors, who have a right to in-, 


ſpect 


From the whole there is a fine 


It is amazing 
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ſpect into every thing in the houſe, during the abſence of the 
weekly committee. And there is a clergyman who reads prayers 
twice every day, preaches on Sundays, and adminiſters the ſa- 
crament once a month. He is likewiſe ready at all times to pray 
with ſuch of the patients as deſire his aſſiſtance, and alſo to ad- 


miniſter the ſacrament. "Three phyſicians attend alternately, and 


two ſurgeons daily, from eleven to one o'clock, and all without 


fee or reward. In difficult caſes a ſurgeon extraordinary attends. 


to give his opinion, when it is found neceſſary to hold a conſul- 
tation; and each of the principal ſurgeons have a pupil con- 
ſtantly in the houſe to attend ſuch as meet with accidents, and 
if neceſſary, to call the aſſiſtance of the ſurgeons at any hour in 
the night. There is alſo an apothecary, with an aſſiſtant, con- 
ſtantly reſiding in the houſe, whoſe buſineſs is to compound and 
diſpenſe the medicines to the patients. The domeſtic affairs of 
the hoſpital are under the direction of a ſteward, who is obliged 
to find good ſecurity for his fidelity, becauſe the whole furmture 
of the houſe is entruſted to his care. He keeps an account of 
every thing expended, and ſubmits the inſpection of the whole 
to the houſe-committee : he has alſo the direction of every 
thing done by the men-ſervants, and a right to regulate their 
paws N Aſſo two matrons, who direct the nurſes and women- 
ſervants, and ſee that the medicines and diet are properly ad- 
miniſtered, according to the order of the phyſicians. I he nurſes 
and watches are appointed for each ward in proportion to the 


n::mber of patients, and to prevent any miſconduct, they have 


all their orders written. The phylicians and ſurgeons have ſettled 
proper diet for the patients, according to their different caſes, 
and leſt either they or their friends ſhould think that juſtice is 
not done them, printed accounts of theſe orders are ſtuck up in 
every ward. If any ſervant or officer belonging to the houſe 


ſhall take any fee or gratuity from tradeſmen, patients, or others, 


for ſervices done, or to be done, in this hoſpital, they ſhall for 
ſuch offence be expelled. Governors, with the qualifications 
already mentioned, are entitled to recommend one in- patient at 
a time, and as many out- patients as they think proper. Such as 
are recommended to this charity are admitted at any hour, with- 
out the leaſt difficulty or trouble, ſo as there are empty beds, and 
ſupplicd with wo neceſſary during their illneſs, without the 
leaſt expence. No ſecurity is required of their friends, as in 
many other hoſpitals ; for if they die, the committee buries them 
at the expence of the hoſpital. "Thoſe who unfortunately meet 
with accidents are taken in at any hour of the day or night, no 
recommendations being required. Such is the plan of this noble 
charity, which might do honour even to the nation itſelf ; for 


although the deſign is not ſo extenſive as that of the Hotel de 


Dieu at Paris, * the methods uſed in admitting patients are 
attended with leſs trouble than in moſt other hoſpitals in or near 
London; and to the honour of this great city, although it is only 


ſupported by voluntary ſubſcriptions, yet the plan is more gene- 


rous, and better calculated for the relief of poor afflicted objects, 
than ſuch as are ſupported by the government. 

In Whitechapel-Road is a court of juſtice for the recovery 
of ſmall debts; with a priſon for the confinement of deb- 
tors. | | 
Roſemary-Lane, in this pariſh, has been long noted for the 
ſale of old clothes, and all ſorts of wearing-apparel. It is com- 


monly called Rag-Fair; and it is amazing to fee the great 


number of Jews who reſort to it every afternoon, with ſuch things 
as they have purchaſed during their morning walks through the 
ſtreets of the metropolis. Conſiderable wealth is obtained here 
by ſome of the ſhop-keepers, who, excluſive of their retail trade 
at home, deal largely with country ſhop-keepers, and export 
quantities, both of new and ſecond-hand clothes, to foreign 
arts. | | | 
f Near Roſemary-I. ane is a place called Wellcloſe-Square, which 
is very neat, and well inhabited. The principal thing in it is a 
church belonging to the Danes. It is ſituated in the centre of 
the ſquare, in the midſt of a church-yard, well planted with 
trees, and ſurrounded by a handſome wall, adorned, at equal 
diſtances, with iron rails. 


a tower and turret. The body is divided, by the projection of 
the middle part, into a fore-front in the centre, and two ſmall 
fronts. At the Welt-end is the tower, and at the Eaſt it ſwells 
into the ſweep of a circle. The corners of the building are 
faced with e the windows, which are large and well- pro- 
portioned, are caſed with ſtone, and the roof is concealed by a 
blocking courſe. The tower has a conſiderable dimunition in 
the upper ſtage, which has on each fide a pediment, and is 
covered by a dome, from which riſes an elegant turret, ſupported 
by columns of the Compoſite order. 

To the Eaſt of Wellcloſe-Square is another called Prince's- 
Square, which is alſo neat and well inhabited. The principal 
ornament of this ſquare is the church and church-yard belongin 
to the Swedes, which are ſurrounded with iron rails, and well 
planted with trees. The front of this building is carried up flat, 
with niches and ornaments, and on the ſummit 1s a pediment. 
The body is divided into a central part, projecting forwarder than 
the reſt, and two ſides. The central part has two lofty windows 
terminated by a pediment, m the middle of which 1s an oval 
window; but in the ſides there is only a compartment below, 
with a circular window above. The corners of the building are 


| The church is a commodious and 
elegant ſtructure, conſiſting of a tall and handſome body, with 


for the merchant's ſervice. 


wrought in a bold ruſtic. The tower riſes ſquare from the roof 
and at the corners are placed urns with flames: from thence riſeg 
a turret in the lantern form, with flaming urns at the corners: 
the turret is covered with a dome, from which riſes a ball, ſup. 
porting the vane, in the form of a rampant lion. 

Beſides the particulars already mentioned, there are ſeveral Dis. 
ſenting meeting-houſes, two free- ſchools, and a large workhouſe 
for the poor. 

At the South-Eaſt extremity of this pariſh is the Tower of 
London, already deſcribed ; adjoining topwhich is a diſtrict called 
the Tower-Liberties. Theſe liberties are not confined to the 
limits of the fortreſs only, but include many other parts. For 
this diſtrict there is a court of record held by prelcription on 
Great Tower-Hill, by a ſteward appointed by the conitable 91 
the Tower; before whom are tried actions of debt for any fun 
damage and treſpaſs. Here alſo the coroner's inqueſt fit for all 
accidents that happen within the Tower-Liberties. 

To the Eaſt of the Tower is a precinQ called St. Catharine's, 
to which belong two courts, In one of theſe are tried, weekly, 
actions for debt; and in the other, which depends upon the civil 
law, are decided all eccleſiaſtical matters. 


The church of St. Catharine originally belonged to an hoſpital 


| founded by Matilda, confort to king Stephen, and was further 
| endowed by queen Eleanor, who not only confirmed all the for. 


mer grants, and added ſeveral other conſiderable ones, but gave 
an ample charter to the hoſpital. It was exempt from the 
juriſdiction of the biſhop of London till its ſuppreſſion by 
Henry VIII. ſoon after which king Edward VI. annexed it to 
the dioceſe of London. The church, which is a very antique 
building, is at preſent collegiate, and has a maſter and three 
brethren, who have 40l. a year each. It is a very plain building, 
without containing any thing remarkable. 

The next 8 is that of St. John, Wapping: The old - 


church was crected in 1617, as a chapel of caſe to St. Mary's, 


| Whitechapel ; but, by the great increaſe of buildings, the 


hamlet of Wapping was, in 1094, conſtituted a diſtin& pariſh, 
The preſent church is built entirely of brick, and conſiſts 
only of a plain body, with a tower, from which riſes a 
vane. 

Wapping conſiſts of very narrow ſtreets, with indifferent 
buildings; but it is one of the moſt populous places of its ſize 
in or about London, and is chiefly inhabited by ſeamen, maſters 
of ſhips, or ſuch other perfons whoſe buſineſs conſiſts in workin 

It is amazing to conſider the va 
numbers of people that inhabit this place, and ſome idea may 
be formed ot the riches and trade of the metropolis, from a view 
of the ſhips of all ſizes that are conſtantly either coming up, 
lying at anchor, or going down the river. In this pariſh is a 


| place called Execution-Dock, where all pirates, and others con- 


demned for offences on the high ſcas, are executed on a gibbet 
at low-water- mark. There is alſo a dock for the building of 
ſhips, and many ſtore-houſes of timber, and other materials 
for ſhipwrights. Here are likewiſe two charity-ſchools, and 


| ſeveral meeting-houles both for Diſſenters and Methodiſts. 


Adjoining to the pariſh of St. John, Wapping, is that of 
St. George's, Ratcliff-Highway, the church belonging to which 
is ſituated at the Eaſt-end of Cannon-Street, and called St. 
George's in the Eaſt. It is one of the fifty new churches ap- 
pointed to be erected by act of parliament, and the pariſh was 
taken out of that of St. Dunſtan, Stepney. It is a maſſy 
ſtructure, and erected in a very particular taſte. The floor is 
raiſed a conſiderable height above the level of the ground; and 
the principal door, which is in the Weſt- front, has an aſcent to 
it by a double flight of ſteps, cut with a ſweep, and defended _ 
by a low wall of the ſame form. But the greateſt ſingularity in 
this building is, there are two turrets over the body of the church, 
and one in the tower; the latter of which is in the form of 3 
fortification, with a ſtaff on the top for an occaſional flag. 

'The only remarkable building in this pariſh, except the 
church, is Raine's-Hoſpital, which is a very handſome edifice, 
ſituated in a place called Fowden- Fields. It was erected by 
Mr. Henry Raine, brewer, in the year 1737, who endowed It, 
by a deed of gift, with a perpetual annuity of 240l. per annum, 
and added the ſum of 4000l. in South-Sea annuities, to be laid 
out in a purchaſe. This hoſpital contains forty-eight girls, 
who are taken out of a pariſh-ſchool almoſt contiguous to it, 
erected in the year 1719 by the above gentleman, at the expence 
of about 2000l. and alſo endowed with a perpetual annuity. 
Theſe children are ſupported with all the neceſſaries of life, and 
are taught to read, write, few, and do houſehold work, to 
qualify them for ſervice, to which they are put, after having been 
three years on the foundation. 


The next pariſh is that of St. Paul's, Shadwell, which, though 


| now joined to London, was anciently a hamlet belonging to 


Stepney ; but being greatly increaſed in the number of its inha- 
bitants, Thomas Neal, eſq. erected the preſent church tor their 
accommodation; and in 1669 this diſtrict was, by act of par- 
liament, conſtituted a diſtin pariſh from that of Stepney. It * 
divided into Upper and Lower-Shadwell, the latter of vehich 18 
ſo diſtinguiſhed from its having been anciently a part of M ap” 
ping-Marſh. It is one of the Tower- Hamlets, and received its 
name from a ſpring, or well, which iflues from the South-v' al 
of the church- yard. The church is ſituated in that pare ca: 
a | * 
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inner-Shadwell ; it is a mean edifice built with brick, and very 
: 4fferently enlightened. At the corners of it are balls placed on 
2 kind of {mall pedeſtals. The tower is Carr ed up without or- 


nament; It Is terminated with balls at the corners in the ſame | 


manner as the church, and is crowned with a plain low 
"I pariſh are, a Preſbyterian mecting-houſe, two 3 
ſchools, an alms-houſe, a dock for ſhip- building, and a wor 

houſe for the poor. There is alſo a good market, which 1s well 


ied with all kinds of proviſions. 
upp my Eait of St. Paul's, Shadwell, is the pariſh of St. 
Dunſtan, Stepney. This was anciently a village, though now 
properly conlidered as an appendage to this great metropolis, 
Which, by a continuity of buildings, extends beyond it both on 
the North and South ſides. It was formerly one of the moſt 
extenſive pariſhes in England, as appears from the following 
being all taken out of it, viz. St. Mary, Whitechapel, St. Mary- 
Ic-Bow, Stratford; Chriſt-Church, Spitalhelds ; St. Matthew's, 
Bethnal-Green; St. George's, Ratcliffe-Highway ; and St. 
John's, Wapping : and notwithſtanding all theſe being taken 
out of it, yet it {b]l remains one of the largeſt pariſhes within 
the bills of mortality. It is not recorded at what period the 
preſent church was erected : however, there was a church here 


ſo long ago as the time of the Saxons, when it was called the 


church of All. Saints, Eccleſia omnium Sanft5rum, and we read 
of the manor of Stepney under the reign of William the Con- 
queror, by the name of Stipenhade, or Stiben's-Heath ; but it 
does not appear when the church changed its name, by being de- 
dicated to St. Dunſtan. The preſent building is of very conſi- 


derable extent, being 104 feet long, though it is no more than l 


fitty-four feet broad. The height of the roof is nog Prog feet, 
and that of the tower, with its turret, ninety-two feet. The 
walls and battlements are built of brick and wrought ſtone 
plaſtered over; and the roof is covered with lead. The pillars, 
arches, and windows, are of the modern Gothic; and the Weſt- 
dorch, which was built in 1610, has not any reſemblance to the 
reſt of the building, it being of the Tuſcan order. The tower, 
which is plain and heavy, is ſupported at the corners by a kind 
ef double buttreſſes; it is crowned with plain ſquare battlements, 
without pinnacles, and with a ſmall neat turret, and the ſame 
kind of battlements are carried round the body of the church. 


J he inſide is wainſcotted about eight feet high, and well pewed | 


with oak. It contains three galleries, in one of which is an 
organ, and the altar-piece is ornamented with four Corinthian 
pilaſters, with their entablature, and a pediment ; theſe have gilt 


capitals, with the arms of queen Anne carved. On the Eaſt-de 


of the portico leading up to the gallery, on the North-ſide 


of the chancel, is a ſtone, on which are engraved the following | 


lines ; | 


Of Carthage great I was a ſtone, 

O mortals read with pity ! 

Time conſumes all, it ſpareth none, 
Men, mountains, towns, nor city: 

Therefore, O mortals ! all bethink 
You whereunto you muſt, 

Since now ſuch itately buildings 
Lie buried in the duſt. 


In the church and church-yard are a oreat number of | 


monumental inſcriptions, but particularly in the latter ; 
— which we thall ſelect the following, as being the molt 
remarkable. : Be, 

On a ſpacious marble ſtone, near the South- ſide of the church, 
is this inſcription :; 5 N 


« Here lies interred he bodies of captain Thomas Chevers, 


who departed this life November 18, 1675. Aged forty-four 
years. | 

And of Anne Chevers, his wife, who departed this life 
November 14, 1675. Aged thirty-four years. 

* And of John Chevers their ſon, who departed this life 
November 13, 1675. Aged five days.” 


Reader, conſider well how poor a ſpan, 
And how uncertain is the lik of man : 

Here lie the huſband, wife, and child, by Death 
All three in five days time depriv'd of breath. 
"The child dies firſt, the mother on the morrow 
Follows, and then the father dies with ſorrow. 
A Czfar falls by many wounds, well may 
Two ſtabs at heart the ſtouteſt captain ſlay. 


On a ſtone at ſome diſtance from the above, is the following 
inſcription : | 


* 


Whoever treadeth on this one, 
I pray you tread moſt neatly ; 

For underneath the ſame doth lie 
Your honelit friend Will Wheatly. 


mou this is another on a ſtone that covers the remains of one 
No. 30. | 


—— 


| 


Daniel Saul, a Weaver of Spitalfields, which is thus conciſely 
expreſſed: 


Here lies the body of Daniel Saul, 
Spitalfields Weaver, and chat is all. 


In Stepney pariſh are four meeting-houſes, viz. a Preſby- 
terian, an Independent, an Anabaptiſt, and a Quaker's: alſo 
two charity-ſchools, two work-houſes, and a large yard for 
the building of ſhips. There are likewiſe two burial-grounds, 
one for the German, and another for the Portugueſe Jews; the 
latter of theſe contain near one thouſand ſepulchral ſtones of 
beautiful marble, under which perſons of all ages and ranks lie 
promiſcuouſly in rows without diſtinction. 

The next and laſt pariſh we have to mention belonging to the 
ſuburbs of London is that of St. Anne's, Limehouſe. It was 
formerly a hamlet belonging to Stepney, but being joined to 
the metropolis by the great increaſe of buildings in that part, 
the commiſſioners for erecting the fifty new churches ordered 
one of them to be built on this ſpot. The foundation of 
this ſtructure was laid in the year 1712, and it was completely 
finiſned in 1724; but the inhabitants neglecting to apply to 
parliament to have the hamlet erected into a pariſh till the year 
1729, the church was not conſecrated till the 12th of September 
1730. This edifice is of very ſiugular con.iruQtion ; the be ly 
is not one plain building, but is continued under ſeparate phr- 
tions. The door under the tower has a portico covered with a 
dome ſupported by pilaſters, and to this door there is an af ent 


by a flight of ſteps. The tower, which is ſquare, has a Corin- 


thian window adorned with pilaſters, which ſupport vaſes on 
their tops. The upper ſtage of the tower is plain and excceding 
heavy; and from this part riſes a turret at each corner, and a 


| more lofty one in the middle. 


Limehouſe, though very populous, contains nothing remark- 
able, except the Sch and two docks for building ſhips, 
with ſeveral others for repairing ſmall veſſels. Next to this 
parith is the hamlet of Poplar, which reaches to Blackwall, and 
forms a ſtreet upwards vi a mile in length. chiefly inhabited 
1 people, and ſuch as are concerned in ſhip- 
building. 5 5 | | 
Black wan is the place where the Eaſt-India ſhips generally 
moor, Whether homeward or outward-bound, as they ſeldom 
come much higher up the river; and here is a conſiderable yard, 
where theſe veſſels are both built and laid up. | 
Poplar formerly belonged to the pariſh of Stepney, and re- 
ceived its name from the vait number of poplar-trees that grew 
in its neighbourhood. In 1654, the village deginniug to increaſe 
in the number of its inhabitants, the Eait-India- Company gave 
them a piece of ground whereon to build a chapel, and ſettled 
an annual ſalary on the miniſter ; but this chapel, for want of 


an endowment, has never yet been conſecrated. In Poplar are 


alſo two alms-houſes, and an hoſpital ſupported by the Eaſt- 
India-Company. Here is a piece of ground called Poplar- 
Marſh, but more commonly the Iſle of Dogs, from the king's 
dogs being kept there when the court was formerly held at 
Greenwich. 1 his ſpot of ground, which is rather an iſthmus 
than an iſland, is eſteemed one of the moſt fertile in England, 
and is ſaid to be uſeful in reſtoring horſes to a proper ſtate of 
health, who are afflicted with certain diſtempers. | 

We ſhall conclude this part of our ſurvey of the metropolis 
with the following very ſingular diſcovery, which was made a 
few years ago in the hamlet of Poplar. Two young women, 
who had been both diſappointed in a love-affair, agreed to live 
here as huſband and wife, which they actually did, having taken 


a public-houſe, wherein they continued above twenty years, 


without any perſon knowing of the affair, except one man, 


whom they were obliged to bribe to keep the matter a ſecret. 


They lived together in a very ſober induſtrious way, the one 
who paſſed for the huſband having ſerved all the pariſh- offices. 
In this ſtation they acquired money, and the one who paſſed for 
the wife retired into the country, and died; but left the reputed 
huſband in poſſeſſion of the houſe. On her death-bed ſhe drop- 

ed ſome hints concerning her partner ; and the man who was 
intruſted with the ſecret was continually threatening to make a 
diſcovery of the whole affair, unleſs he was ſupplied with money. 
The 8 was at laſt made; but the mean wretch who had 
been ſo clamorous ſuffered dearly for his conduct, being in- 
dicted and tried for extorting conſiderable ſums of money. 
. jury found him guilty, and he was fined and impriſoned in 

ewgate. | 

Thus having made a full and complete ſurvey of the cities 
and liberties of London and Weſtminſter, with their annexed 
ſuburbs, we ſhall proceed now to 


| 4 Survey and Deſcriptive Account of the ancient Boraigh of 


Southwark. 


HIS diviſion is fo called from its being ſituated South of 
London, from which it is only divided by the river I hames. 
Some authors ſuppoſe it to have been the fir!t place uſed ior trade 
by the Romans in this iſtand, and that Lond u role out ot it many 
years after. Be this as it may, certa.n, however, it is, that ever 
| 4 A lince 
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TRAVELLER. 


ſince London began to flouriſh, Southwark has always been 
conſidered as one of its appendages, and connected with it in 
commerce. 

The firſt mention we find of Southwark in hiſtory is, in the 
reign of Edward the Confeſſor, about the year 1053; at which 
time it appears to have been a corporation governed by a bailiff, 
and continued in that ſtate till the year 1327, when the city of 
London obtained a grant of it from the crown, and the mayor 
was to appoint all its officers. Some few years after, the inha- 
bitants recovered their former privileges, and kept poſſeſſion of 
them till the reign of Edward VI. when the crown made a 
ſecond grant of it to the city of London, for a valuable conſi- 
deration in money. At the ſame time the city purchaſed all the 
privileges belonging to the archbiſhops of Canterbury and abbots 
of Bermondſey in Southwark; and from that period it hath been 
annexed to London, and 1s governed by one of the aldermen, 
and a ſteward and bailiff appointed by the mayor. 

That part of the borough of Southwark ſubject to the city of 
London, is called the Borough-Liberty ; the other diviſion 1s 
called the Clink, and belongs to the biſhop of Wincheſter, who 
appoints a ſteward and bailiff, under whom that diſtrict is 

overned. 

Southwark contains ſeveral good ſtreets ; but the principal is 
that called the Borough, or * It reaches from the 


South-end of London-Bridge to St. Margaret's-Hill, and is a 


long ſpacious ſtreet, well - built and inhabited. One fide of it is 
principally occupied by butchers, and the other by hop-factors 
and other conſiderable tradeſmen ; on which ſide alſo are ſeveral 
large inns for the accommodation of carriages and paſſengers to 
and from the various parts of Surrey and Kent. 

Tooley or St. Olave's-Street, is ſituated on the Eaſt-ſide of 
the entrance into the High-Street from London-Bridge. This 
ſtreet is long, but in ſome parts narrow, and in general excced- 
ing dirty, owing to the great number of carts that are con- 
tinually paſſing with goods from the different wharfs on the 
South-ſide of the river Thames. On the North-ſide of this 
ſtreet, at a ſmall diſtance from London-Bridge, ſtands the pariſh- 
church of St. Olave. The old ſtructure, which was built in 
the reign of Henry III. remained till 1736, when being greatly 
decayed, the ion applied to parliament for leave to build 
another, which was finiſhed in 1739. It conſiſts of a plain 
body ſtrengthened with ruſtic quoins : the door is well-propor- 


tioned without ornament, and the windows are placed in three | 


ſeries ; the loweſt upright, but very broad; thoſe above them 
circular, and others on the roof large and ſemicircular. The 
tower conſiſts of three ſtages, the uppermoſt of which is 

reatly diminiſhed : in this ſtage is the clock, and in thoſe be- 
— are large windows. The top of the tower is ſurrounded by 


à ſubſtantial baluſtrade; and there is a plain uniform ſimplicity 


throughout the whole building. Near this church is a place 


called the nat, che which conſiſts of ſevera! buildings 


adapted as ſtore-houſes for timber, ſtone, and other materials for 
repairing London-Bridge. Near theſe formerly ſtood a large 
houſe of ſtone and wood, the city-reſidence. of the abbot 
of St. Auguſtine's in Canterbury ; which afterwards de- 
ſcending to fir Anthony Sentlegar, the ſite thereof was con- 
verted into a wharf, which, by an eaſy tranſition, is now called 
Sellenger's-Wharf. | 

On the Eaſt-ſide of the Bridge-Yard was formerly ſituated 
the manſion of the abbot of Battle in Suſſex, the name whereof 


is partly preſerved by the place called Battle-Bridge ; oppolite to 


which, on the South, lay its fine and ſpacious garden, wherein 
was a maze, or labyrinth, the name whereof is alſo preſerved 
by the ſpot of ground, which conſiſts of ſeveral ſtreets, being at 
this time called the Maze. | 

Next to St. Olave's pariſh is that of St. John, Horſely- 
down, corruptly ſo called from Horſe-down, it having been 
originally a grazing-ground for horſes. The great increaſe of 
the parith of St. Olave, occaſioned this ſpot of ground to be con- 
ſtitured a pariſh, and the church, which is one of the fifty new 
ones ordered to be built by parliament, 1s called St. John the 
Evangeliſt. It is a neat ſtructure, well enlightened by two 


ranges of windows, with a Venetian one in the centre. The 


tower riſes ſquare, with a baluſtrade on the top, from whence 
Tiſes a very lofty ſpire, which is well wrought and properly di- 
miniſhed. 

The next pariſh-church is that of St. Mary Magdalene, Ber- 
his church is of very great antiquity, it appearing, 
from a ſurvey made by William the Conqueror, to have been 
founded during the time of the Saxons, It received the addi- 
tion of Bermondley from its ſituation in or near the royal manor 
called Bermond's-Eye, corruptly Bermondſey; on which there 
{tood a royal manſion in the reign of Henry VIII. The preſent 


church was erected in the year 10680, at the charge of the pariſh. 
It is a plain, but very convenient edifice; the walls are brick, 


covered with ſtucco, and the door-cales and arched windows are 
caſed with ſtone. To the Eaſt of this pariſh is that of Rother- 
hithe, otherwiſe called Rederiff, anciently a village ; but, by a con- 
tinuation of buildings, it is now joined to the Borough of South- 
wark, This parith extends along the South-bank of the 
Thames, and is principally inhabited by maſters of ſhips, ſea- 
faring men, and artificers and tradeſmen depending on navi- 
gation, | | 


r 


The principal building in this diſtrict is the pariſh-church 
ſituated near the bank ot the river, and called St. 1 Rother. 
hithe. The old church had ſtood about 200 years, When, in 
1736, it was in fo ruinous a condition, that the inhabitants ap. 
plied to parliament for leave to pull it down, which being grant- 
ed, the preſent ſtructure was erected in its ſtead. It is built 
with brick, and ornamented with ſtone. It is culightened with 
a double range of windows, and the corners, both of the tower 
and body, are ſtrengthened with a handſome ruſtic. The tower 
conſiſts of two ſtages ; in the lower are a door and window; in 
the upper a window and dial; and the whole is terminated by a 
baluſtrade, from which riſes a circular baſe that ſupports a king 
of lantern, very elegantly conſtrued with Corinthian columns: 
over theſe are urns with flames; and from the roof of the 
lantern riſes a well-conltructed ſpire terminated by a ball and 
vane. 

The ſtreets of this pariſh, are, in general, exceeding narrow 
which occaſions great ravages to be made when a hre happens in 
the neighbourhood, more particularly as many of the inhabitants 
deal in combuſtible articles. Theſe diſaſters, however, which 
have ſeyeral times happened, have proved of ſome utility, as the 
old buildings have been removed, and very handſome and ſub. 
ſtantial ones erected in their ſtead. 

Returning to the Borough High-Street, behind the houſes on 
the Weſt-ſide, at a ſmall diſtance from London-Bridge, is the 
pariſh-church of St. Saviour, anciently called St. Mary-Overy. 
On the ſpot where this noble ſtructure ſtands was anciently a 
nunnery, founded by one Mary, a woman who acquired confi. 
derable riches by a ferry over the Thames at this place, where 
the had a great number of boats. In the beginning of the reign 
of Henry I. it was converted into a college of ſecular prielts, 
whom the biſhop of Wincheſter afterwards turned out, and 
placed canons regular of the order of St. Auguſtine in their 
ſtead. In the year 1207 this convent was burnt down; but 
Peter Rupibus, biſhop of Wincheſter, rebuilt it, and added a 
fine chapel for the uſe of the canons. This ſtructure remained 
till the reign of Richard II. when the whcle was pulled down 
and rebuilt, together with the noble conventual church, which, 
by act of parliament in the reign of Henry VIII. was made pa- 
rochial, and fold by that prince to the inhabitants of St. Mar- 
garet's and St. Mary's, after which it was called St. Saviour's. 
This, perhaps, is the largeſt parith-church in the kingdom; it 
is a noble Gothic ſtructure in the form of a cathedral, only that 
ſome additions have been made to it of brick: theſe, how- 
ever, being placed in the room of ſuch parts as were decaycd, 
the uniformity of it is not hurt, and the whole has a grand and 
venerable appearance. The length of the church is 260 feet, 
and that of the croſs aiſle 109; the breadth of the body is fifty-four 
feet, and the height of the tower, including the pinnacles, is 
150 feet. The conſtruction of the windows, entrance, and 
cvery other part, except one door, which is of the modern order, 
is purely in the Gothic ſtyle. The tower, which is ſquare and 
well-proportioned, is ſupported by maſſy pillars over the mcet- 
ing of the middle and croſs aiſles: it is crowned with battlements, 
and at each corner is a tall ſlender pinnacle. The inſide is ex- 
tremely grand, and in it are many monuments to the memory of 
eminent perſons, ſome of which have been lately repaired by the | 
deſcendants of thoſe families, who have made choice of this 
place for their interment. Among theſe, in a chapel at the Eaſt- 
end of the church, is a remarkable monument belonging to 
the family of the Auſtins, which was erected in the laſt cen- 
tury, and repaired, new painted, and gilt, in the year 1706. In 
the front of this monument is the repreſentation of a rock, on 
which is written Petra erat XTS. that is, „The rock was 
Chriſt.” Down the rock runs a ſtream of water, and out of it 
glides a ſerpent, his ſkin being ſtripped off by the rock, which 
is ſeen hanging on the upper part of his back. On the foot of 
the rock appears ſtanding corn, with this motto, Si nan moriatur, 
nan reviviſcit, that is, If it dieth not, it liveth not again.“ Be- 
neath the corn is this motto: A's fevit, fruit, lavit, coget, rena- 
vabit, that is, “ He hath ſown, cheriſhed, waſhed us, and thall 
gather us together, and renew us.” On the top of the rock is 
an- angel holding a fickle in his left hand, and with his right 
pointing to the fun, which ſhines; and on his lower ray 1s a 
label, on which is written, S/ juſticie, that is, The ſun of 
righteouſneis,” On the ſides of the monument are ſcythes, fails, 
ſhepherds crooks, and other implements of huſbandry, hanging 
out of a death's head, and abuve them is the following intcrip- 
tion: Vaſt eftis agricultura, that is «© Ye are God's huthandry.” 
Without theſe is a harveſt-man ſeated on each fide, with wings, 
one with a fork behind him, and the other with a rake. "I hcv 
have ſtraw hats, and lean their heads upon their hands, their 
elbows reſting upon their knees, as if fatigued with labour: 
under them are theſe words: M.ſſires congregabunt, that is! The 
reapers thall gather.” Beneath the whole is a winnowing-fan, 
on which is ſtretched a ſheet of parchment, containing a long in- 
ſcription in Latin. 

Near to this church is Montague-Cloſe, ſo called from the 
manſion of the lord Montague, which was formerly ſituated on 
this ſpot, as was alſo that of the lord Monteagle. A this cloſe, 


it is ſaid, the Guapowder-Plot was diſcovered by the miſcarriage 


ot a letter, to one of which lords it was delivered by miſtake, 
inſtead of delivering it to the other. In conſequence of this 
| circumſtance, 


Tus BOROUGH or SOUTHWARK. 
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circumſtance, Montague-Cloſe enjoyed ſeveral diſtinguiſhed pri- 
vileges, articularly one, viz. that whoever dwelt there was 

empt from having any actions of debt, treſpaſs, &c. ſerved 
on them ; but this privilege, with ſeveral others, has been long 
ſuppreſſed. At the Weſt-end of the church was anciently ſitu- 
ated Wincheſter-Houle, firſt erected by William Gifford, biſhop 
of that ſee, about the year 1107 ; adjoining to which, on the 
South, ſtood the manſion of the biſhop of Rocheſter, but when, 
or by whom erected, is not known. 

In the place now called Bank- ſide, were formerly ſtews, or 
ublic bawdy-houſes, licenſed and regulated by the biſhop of 
Wincheſter ; for the government of which certain regulations 
were made by the ſaid biſhop, that were confirmed by parlia- 
ment. Theſe regulations were to be obſerved by the ſtew- 
holders on very ſevere penalties: and for ſecuring all perſons 
accuſed of crimes committed in this diſtrict, a priſon was erccted, 
called the Clink. This priſon is ſtill in being, and the biſhop 
of Wincheſter's ſteward tries pleas of debts, damages, or treſ- 
paſs, in the liberty, for any ſum. | 

On the South-ſide of St. Saviour's church-yard is a free 
rammar-ſchool, founded at the charge of the pariſh, by a patent 
ranted by queen Elizabeth, conſtituting fix governors choſen 
out of the veſtry. To this ſchool belong two maſters, who 
have cach a fixed ſalary paid by the be Adjoining to this 
is a free Englith ſchool, tounded by Dorothy Appledore, about 
the vear 1681, for thirty poor boys of this pariſh, to be taught 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. This ſchool is, by the will 


of the founder, under the inſpection of the governors belonging 


to the before-mentioned grammar-{chool. 


The Borough-Market, which is ſituated near St. Saviour's- | 


Church, conſiſts of a large area ſurrounded with ſtalls, and 
other conveniences, for the ſale of different kinds of proviſions, 
but particularly vegetables. The principal market for fleſh is 
in the Borough High-Street. In this pariſh are ſeveral ſets of 
alms-houſes, founded by different perſons for the relief of the 
oor; and near the centre of the 83 High-Street, on the 
ſt· ide, ſtands that noble, charitable foundation, called St. 
Thomas's-Hoſpital, inſtituted by Edward VI. for the relief of 
the poor, afflicted with various diſeaſes incident to human na- 
ture, and aſterwards enlarged by other charitable benefactors. 
This hoſpital now conſiſts of three quadrangles, or ſquare 
courts. # the front next the ſtreet is a handſome pair of large 
iron gates, with a door of the ſame work on each ſide, for the 
convenience of foot-paſſengers. Theſe are faſtened on the ſides 
to ſtone piers, on each of which is a ſtatue repreſenting one of 
the patients. Theſe gates open into a very neat ſquare court, 
encompaſſed on three ſides with a colonade, ſurrounded with 
benches next the wall, for the accommodation of people to fit 
and reſt themſelves. On the South-lide, under an empty niche, 
is the following inſcription : 


« This building, on the South-ſide of this court, containing 


three wards, was erected at the charge of Thomas Frederick, 
of London, eſq. a worthy governor and liberal benefactor to 


this hoſpital, 4. D. 1708.” | | 


Oppoſite this, under the ſame kind of niche, is the fol- 


lowing : 


This building, on the North-ſide of this court, containing 
three wards, was erected at the charge of Thomas Guy, 

eſq. citizen and Stationer of London, a worthy governor, and 
| bountiful benefactor to this hoſpital, 4. D. 1707.” 1 


The centre of the principal front, facing the ſtreet, is of 
_ Kone. On the top is a clock under a ſmall pediment, and be- 
neath that, in a niche, the flatuc of king Edward VI. holdin 
2 gilt ſceptre in his right hand, and the charter in his left. X 
Ile lower, in nichcs on each ſide, are the figures of a man 
with a wooden leg, and a woman with her arm in a fling. 
| Over the niches are feſtoons, and between the laſt-mentioned 
hgures the king's arms in relicvo ; under which is the tollowing 
Inſcription: 


“King Edward VI. of pious memory, in the year of our 
Lord 1552, founded and endowed this Hoſpital of St. Tho- 


mas the Apoſtle, together with the Hoſpitals of Chriſt and | 


Bridewell in London.” 


Underneath this is a ſpacious paſſage down ſeveral ſteps into 
the ſecond court, which is more elegant than the former. This 
has alſo colonades, except at the front of the chapel, which is 
on the North. ſide, and is adorned with lofty pilaſters of the 
Corinthian order, placed on high pedeſtals. On the top is a 
pediment, as well as in the centre of the Eaſt and Welt ſides, 
and. above the piazzas the fronts of the wards are ornamented 
with handfome Ionic pilaſters. In the centre of this court is 
a handſome braſs ſtatue of king Edward VI. by Mr. Schee- 
makers, behind which is placed, on a kind of ſmall pedeſtal, 
us crown laid upon a cuſhion. The ſtatue is encloted with 
on rails, and ſtands upon a lofty ſtone pedeſtal, on which is the 
following inſcription in capitals; 

4 


_ 


— 


— - > 


This Statue 
Of King Edward VI. 
A moſt excellent Prince, 
Of exemplary Piety and Wiſdom, 
above his \ xo | 
The Glory and Ornament of his Age, 
And moſt munificent Founder 
Of this Hoſpital, 
Was erected at the Expence 
Of Charles Joyce, Eſq. 
In the Year MDCCXXXVII. 


The ſame inſcription in Latin is on the oppoſite ſide of the 
pedeſtal. In the centre of the Eaſt-ſide of this court is a ſpa- 
cious paſſage into the next, the ſtructure above being ſupported 
by rows of columns. The buildings in the würd court are 
older than the others, and are entirely ſurrounded with a colo- 
nade, above which they are adorned with a kind of long ſlender 
Ionic pillars, with very ſmall capitals. In the centre is a ſtone 
ſtatue of ſir Robert Clayton, knight, dreſſed in his robes, as 
lord- mayor, ſurrounded with iron rails: upon the Weſt of the 


pedeſtal are his arms in relievo, and on the South-fide the fol- 
lowing inſcription : _ 

« To fir Robert Clayton, knight, born in Northamptonſhire, 
citizen and lord-mayor of London, preſident of this hoſpital, 
and vice-preſident of the new workhouſe, and a bountiful 
benefactor to it; a juſt magiſtrate, and brave defender of the 
religion and liberty of his country. Who (beſides many 
other inſtances of charity to the poor) built the girls-ward 
in Chriſt's-Hoſpital, gave firſt towards the rebuilding of this 
houſe 6091. and left by his laſt will 2, zool. to the poor of it. 
This ſtatue was &. in his life-time by the governors, 
A. D. MDCCl. as a monument of their eſteem of ſo much 
worth; and to preſerve his memory after death, was by them 


beautified, 4. D. MDCCIV.” 


An incredible number of the moſt diſtreſſed objects have, ſince 
the foundation of this charity, received relief, and been cured 
of the various diſorders to which human nature is ſubje& ; and 
though the eſtates at firſt belonging to this foundation were 
ruined, yet by the liberal munificence of the citizens and others 
fince that time, the annual diſburſements have of late amounted 
to very conſiderable ſums. 

The houſe contains nineteen wards, and 474 beds, which 
are conſtantly occupied; beſides which there are a conſiderable 
number of out-patients. On the South-fide of this hoſpital is 
the pariſh-church of St. Thomas. It was originally erected for 
the uſe of the hoſpital, but the number of houſes and inha- 
bitants having greatly increaſed in the precinct of that hoſpital, 
it was judged neceſſary to make the church parochial for the 
uſe of the inhabitants, and to erect a chapel in the hoſpital for 
the uſe of the patients. This church is therefore neither a 
rectory, vicarage, nor donative, but a fort of impropriation in 
the gift of the hoſpital, the governors chooſing one out of two | 
perſons returned by the parithioners. This church is a plain 
brick building, enlightened by one ſeries of large windows, and 
the corners ſtrengthened and adorned with ruſtic, as are the 
corners of the tower. The principal door has a cornice ſup- 
ported by ſcrolls, with a circular pediment; and the tower, 
inſtead of a baluſtrade, is crowned with a blocking courſe of 


the attic kind. Near this church is a ſet of alms-houſes, as 


alſo a ſchool, ſupported by private contributions, for educating, 
clothing, and putting apprentice thirty boys. | | 

At a ſmall diſtance from St. Thomas's-Church and Hoſpital, 
on the oppoſite ſide of the ſtreet, is Guy's-Hoſpital, ſo called 
from its ee been founded by Mr. Thomas Guy, a Citizen 
of London, for the relief of the poor ſick and lame. The 
building conſiſts of two quadrangles, beſides the two wings 
that extend from the front to the ſtreet. The entrance is by an 
elegant and noble iron gate, ſupported by ſtone piers. This 
opens into a ſquare, in the centre of which is a ſtatue of the 
founder, dreſſed in a livery-gown. In the front of the pedeſtal 
is this inſcription : | 


TroMas Guy, SOLE FOUNDER OF TH1s HosPITAL IN HIS 
Lirt-Time. MDCCXXI. 


On the Welſt-ſide of the pedeſtal is repreſented, in baſſo 
relievo, the parable of the Good Samaritan : on the South: ide 
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of juſtice. This court-houſe ſtands on a ſmall colonade that 


leads to a tavern, over which is the court- room, where the 
ſteward for the city of London holds a court of record for al! 
debts, damages, and treſpaſſes within his limits. On the fron: 
of this edifice is the ſtatue of king Charles II. under which is 
the following inſcription : 


« Combuſlum A. D. 1670, re-edificatum A. D. 1685 & 1686. 


Jacobs Smyth, Mil. & Roberto Geffery, Mil. Pretoribus. 


Impenſis S. P. O. L.“ 


From this court-houſe runs a ſpacious and well- inhabited 


ſtrect, which, as far as the South-Welt-corner of St. George's- 


Church, is called St. Margaret's-Hill. On the Eaſt-ſide of this 
{treet is a priſon called the Marſhalſca, where all perſons are 
confined for crimes committed on the ſeas, ſuch as pirates, &c. 
and for debt by land. To the South of this priſon, on the 
ſame ſide of the ſtreet, is the jail for the county of Surrey, near 
which ſtands the hawk of St. George. This is a very 
handſome ſtructure, with a lofty and noble ſpire. The aſcent 
to the great door is by a flight of ſteps, defended by plain iron 
rails that extend along the whole front of the building. The 
door-caſe, which is Ionic, has a circular pediment, ornamented 
with the heads of cherubs in clouds; and on cach fide of this 
pediment, which reaches to the height of the roof, the front is 
adorned with baluſtrades and vaſes. From this part the tower 
riſes plain, ſtrengthened with ruſtic quoins, and in the body of 
the building, and on the corners of the tower, are placed vaſes. 


From hence are raiſed a ſeries of Ionic columns ſupporting the 


baſe of the ſpire, which has ribs on the angles, and openings in 
all the faces. The top is crowned with a ball, from which 
riſes the vane. | 

Oppolite St. George's church anciently ſtood a magnificent 
manſion belonging to the duke of Suffolk; which afterwards 
coming to king phy VIII. he converted it into a Mint, and 
the ground on which it ſtood ſtil preſerves the name. This 
place continued for many years an aſylum for debtors and frau- 


_ dulent perſons, who took refuge here with their effects, and ſet 


their creditors at defiance ; but this privilege was entirely ſup- 
preſſed in the reign of George I. | 
The High-Street, from St. George's-Church Southward, is 
called 1 at the South-Weſt-end of which is the 
King's-Bench-Priſon, adapted for the confinement of debtors, 
and thoſe ſentenced by the Court of King's-Bench to ſuffer im- 
priſonment for libels and other miſdemeanors. The building 
is very extenſive, and ſurrounded by a lofty brick wall, which 
excludes any proſpect from within except from the uppermoſt 
windows. It conliſts of two rows of ſmall houſes, forming a 
ſtreet between them, where the priſoners follow their reſpectixve 
rofeſſions. At one end of this range is a large houſe called the 


tate-Houſe, where thoſe priſoners who can afford it are accom- | 
modated with more agreeable apartments than in the other parts 


of the priſon. Oppoſite the State-Houſe is a neat chapel, and 
beyond theſe is a large ſpot of ground converted into a garden 
for the uſe of the priſoners. Without the building, at the 
Weſt-end, is a handſome houſe for the marſhal, who has the 
cuſtody of the priſon. Priſoners in other jails may be removed 
to this by Habeas Corpus. This noble priſon was burned, and 
almoſt entirely deſtroyed by the rioters in 1780, but is now 


rebuilt upon the old plan, and the old wall and huts in the 


area have been cleared away; fo that the priſon makes a much 
better appearance within the walls than formerly. 

At a ſmall diſtance from this priſon is another called Bride- 
well, which has been lately erected, and is a very large brick 
building. It is a houſe of correction for vagrants, and other 
diſſolute perſons who have not any eligible means of ſupporting 
themſelves. 

On the Weſt-ſide of the road that leads from St. George's- 
Fields to Black-Friars-Bridge, ſtands the pariſh-church called 
Chriſt-Church. It was founded by Mr. John Marſhall, of the 
Borough, in 1627, who endowed it with bol. per annum towards 
the maintenance of a miniſter. In 1670 it was made parochial, 
and a diſtin& pariſh from that of St. Saviour's. The preſent 
edifice was built in 1737, at the expence of the pariſh, and is 
a regular well-conſtructed building, with a ſquare tower and 
turret. 

The road which leads from Black-Friars-Bridge to the 
Circus in St. George's-Fields is exceeding ſpacious, and on 
each fide of it are very large and elegant new buildings. This 
road joins with four others, one of which goes to Weſtminſter, 
another to Newington-Butts, a third to | xg and the 
fourth to the Borough. In the centre, where theſe roads meet, 
is erected a very plain, but neat Obeliſk, on which is written 
the diſtance from thence to the reſpective places of Fleet-Street, 
London-Bridge, and Weſtminſter-Hall. 

Amongſt other buildings on the Weſt-fide of the road from 
Black-Friars-Bridge to this Obeliſk, is a very handſome one 
called the Magdalen, erected for the reception of penitent proſti- 
rutes. This noble charity was firſt projected by Mr. Robert 
Dingley, in the year 1758, and kept in a large houſe in Preſcot- 
Street, Goodman's-Fields. The utility of it was fo conſpicu- 
ous, and the charity ſo well ſupported, that the views of the 
benefactors extended to the building an edifice more enlarged 


—— 


and convenient for the purpoſe ; in conſequence of which, the 
ſpot on which the preſent edifice ſtands was made choice of: 
and on the 28th of July, in the year 1769, the earl of Hertford 
preſident, with the vice-preſident and governors, laid the firs 
tone at the altar of the chapel, under which was placed a brals 
plate with the following inſcription : 


On the 28th of July 
In the Year of our Lord 
MDCCLXIX. 
And in the Ninth Year of the Reign of 
His molt ſacred Majeſty | 
GEORGE III. 

King of Great-Britain, 
Patronized by his royal Conſort, 
QUEEN CHARLOTTE, 
This Hoſpital 
For the Reception of 
PENITENT PROSTITUTES, 
Supported by voluntary Contributions, 
Was begun to be erected, 

And the firſt Stone laid by 
FRANCIS, Ear! of HERT FORD, 
Knight of the moſt noble Order of 

the Garter, Lord-Chamberlain of 
his Majeſty's Houſehold, and one 
of his moſt honourable Privy- 
Council, the Preſident. 


Joel Johnſon, Architect. 
This hoſpital conſiſts of four brick buildings, which encloſe 


Ja quadrangle, with a baſon in the centre. The chapel is an 


octangular edifice, erected at one of the back corners; and to 
give the encloſed court an uniformity, a building of a ſimilar 
tront 1s placed at the oppoſite corner. 

The unhappy women, for whoſe benefit this hoſpital was 
erected, are received by petition ; and there is a diſtinction in 
the wards, according to the education or behaviour of the per- 
lons admitted: the inferior wards conſiſting of meaner perſons, 
and of thoſe degraded for their miſbehaviour. Each perſon is 
employed in ſuch kind of work as is ſuitable to her abilities, 


and has ſuch part of the benett< ariſing from her induſtry, as 


the committee think proper. The articles of their employment 
are, making their owr. clothes, both linen and woollen ; knittin 

and ſpinning ; making Jace, artificial flowers, and childrei,'s 
toys; winding filk, drawing patterns, making women's and 
children's ſhoes, mantuas, ſtays, coats, &c. but no part of their 
labour is to be fold in the houſe, but at ſuch place as the 
committee ſhall think proper to appoint. In their work, as in 
every other eircumſtance, the utmoſt care and tenderneſs are 
oblerved, that this eſtabliſhment may not be thought a houſe of 


their wretched circumſtances. When any woman has continued 


in the houſe three years, upon the modeſt and virtuous demeanor, 


and induſtrious conduct of ſuch woman, or upon application of 
her parents or friends, or any houſekeeper of ſufficient credit, 
if ſuch friends declare they will forgive her paſt offences, and 
will provide for her; or it ſuch houſekeeper will receive ſuch 
woman as a ſervant: in either of theſe caſes, the governors 
diſcharge them with a diſcretionary bounty; and every woman 
placed in ſervice from this houſe, who ſhall continue one whole 
year in ſuch ſervice, to the entire approbation of her maſter and 


miſtreſs, on its being made appear to the fatisfaction of the 


committee, they give the woman a gratuity as a reward for her 
paſt, and an encouragement for her tuture conduct. In ſhort, 


| ſuch is the eſtabliſhment of this excellent charity, that nothing 


1s omitted that can promote the great ends of preſerving life ; 
of rendering that life uſcful ; and of making valuable members 
of thoſe who would otherwiſe be loſt to themſelves and to the 
world. 

At a ſmall diſtance from the Magdalen, towards the Obeliſk, 
is the Circus, built by Mr. Hughes, where he and his company 
perform extraordinary feats of rm The building 15 
light, airy, and within exceeding commodious, and well-con- 


ſide, and not far from the bridge, is a very handſome chapel, 
in the form of an octagon, of which Mr. Rowland Hill, bro- 
ther of fir Richard Hill, is the proprietor and miniſter. 


parts into two, is a large building called the Aſylum. This 15 
alſo a very humane and noble charity, ſupported by voluntary 
contributions. It was projected by Henry Fielding, eſq. in the 
year 1758, for the reception and education of deititute young 
girls, daughters of the ignorant poor, to preſerve them from 
wretchedneſs and vice. As ſoon as the plan was known, it 
was patronized by great numbers of the nobility and gentry» 
and the firſt meeting for carrying it into execution was held on 
the 10th of May. This meeting was ſucceeded by ſeveral 
others, in which the rules and orders for the reception ane 
management of the children were laid down ; and the leaſe of a 
houſe (which is the prefent building, and was formerly the 
Hercules-Inn) was immediately agreed for. This houle Was 


ſoon fitted up and furniſhed, and the firſt children were ud 
2 > | mitte 


correction, or even of hard labour, but à ſafe retreat from 


trived, for the convenience of the ſpectators. On the Weſt⸗ 


At the angle where the new road from Weſtminſter-Bridge . 
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mitted on the 5th of July 758. The objects to be taken 
into this houſe are orphans, the daughters of neceſſitous parents, 
reſiding in pariſhes where they have no relief, and deſerted girls 
within the bills of mortality, from eight to twelve years of age. 
They are admitted on producing certificates ſigned by two 
ſubſtantial houſekeepers of the pariſh where they relide, repre- 
ſenting their age and neceſſity. Theſe children are regularly 
and alternately employed in reading, knitting, ſewing, and in 
the buſineſs of the kitchen, to which latter employment four 
are appointed weekly, to be with the cook, to aſſiſt her and 
to receive from her the neceſſary inſtructions in plain cookery, 
curing proviſions, and other employments of the Kitchen. 
They likewiſe make the beds, clean the rooms, aſſiſt in waſhing 
and ironing the linen, and in other houſchold-buſineſs, accord- 
ing to their reſpeQive ages and abilities, at the diſcretion of 
the matron. The chaplain preaches on Sundays, and performs 
the other parts of divine ſervice, and catechiſes the children. 


On the other days of the weck prayers are read by the matron 


or teacher; and ſome portion of Scripture is read by thoſe of 
the children who are moſt able. By this noble charity a great 
number of diſtreſſed children have not only been prelerved from 
deſtruction, but have likewiſe become an happineſs to their 
arents, and uſeful members to ſociety. | 

In the Borough of Southwark are many Diſſenting-Mectings, 
near one of which 1s a burying-place for the people of that 
[erſuaſion, and two others where the Quakers inter their dead, 
according to their own form. . There was formerly a fair in 


the Borough annually, but that has been ſome time ſuppreſſed, 
on account of its being reſorted to by great numbers of dil- 


orderly people. 


Having thus taken a view of the moſt remarkable particulars 


in the capital of the county, as well as of the kingdom, we 
{hall now proceed to | 


SECTION Eil. 


4 deſcriptive Account of the Towns, Villages,. and 5ther remarkable 


Places in the County of Middleſex. 


WY El begin our deſcription of theſe on the Weſtern- 


fide of the metropolis, where, the firit place we meet 


with is a village called KNIGHTSBRIDGE. It is almoſt joined 


to London, and contains ſeveral good houſes, with a ſmall 
chapel for the performance of divine worthip. From this place 
a road leads South to CHELSEA, once a ſmall village, but now 
become ſo populous, that it reſembles a large town. This 
place contains many handſome buildings; but the moſt diſtin- 
guilhed, and what principally attracts the attention of the curious 
is, its royal and noble hoſpital, founded for the relief of aged 
and lame ſoldiers, who have been diſabled, or worn out in the 
ſervice of their country, called Chelſea-Hoſpital. 

On the ſpot where this hoſpital ſtands was anciently a college 
for ſecular prieſts, which in the reign of king James I. was 
appropriated for the reſidence of a certain number of divines, 
in order to ſtudy polemic divinity. This building, however, 
being greatly decayed, and the ground on which it ſtood be- 


coming eſcheated to the crown, king Charles II. pulled down 
the old college, and began to ere the preſent hoſpital, which 
was carried on by James II. and finithed in the reign of | 


William and Mary. It is a noble and ſpacious ſtructure, built 
aſter a plan deſigned by the great fir Chriſtopher Wren. 


Oppoſite the front of the building are handſome walks, and | 


hind it a large garden that extends to the river Thames, and 
commands a beautiful proſpect of the county of Surrey. In 
the centre of the edifice is a pediment ſupported by four columns, 
over winch is an handſome turret, and through this part is an 
opening that leads entircly through the building. On the 
left-hand-ſide of this entrance is the chapel, the furniture and 
plate of which was given by king James I. and on the other 
lide is the hall, where all the penſioners dine. In this hall is 
the picture oſ king Charles II. on horſeback, with ſeveral other 
Pieces as large as life; all of which were preſented by the carl 
of Ranclagh. The altar-piece of the chapel is ornamented 
painting of the ReturreRion, and both the chapel and 
hall are paved with black and white marble. The v ings, which 
extend Eaſt and Welt, join the chapel and hall to the North, 
and are open towards the Thames on the South; theſe are near 
360 feet in length, and about cighty in breadth; and on the 
South- ſide they form a very ſpacious and handſome ſquare. In 
the front of this ſquare is a colonade extending along the ſide of 
the hall and chapel, over which, upon the cornice, is the fol- 
owing inſcription in capitals ; 


«6 . 7 . 
In ſulſidium & Jevamen emeritortm ſenio, belloque fraftirum, 


candidit Caralus Il. auxit Facabus JI. ferfecere Gulielmus et 
Maria, Rex et Regina. MDCXKXC.” 


In th 3 i 7 
in the es eee. en 1 8 tak 
| >y rger than life, ſtanding 
I a marble pedeſtal. It was given by Mr. Tobias Ruttat, 
NT 18 ow to have cott 500l. Several buildings adjoining form 
* pſy. quares, and conſiſt of apartments tor the othcers 
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and ſervants of the houſe; for old maimed officers of horſe and 
foot; and an infirmary for the lick. The whole of this build- 
ing is not only grand and elegant, but the walks render it ex- 
cecding agreeable to the penſioners. The expence in building 
and furniſhing it amounted to 150,000l. and it is ſupported by 
a tax of one day's pay in the year from each officer and foldier 
in the army. This produce, however, being often too ſmall 
to defray the expences, the deficiency is made good by an annual 
ſum allowed by parliament. Beſides thoſe who are maimed in 
the houſe, there are ſeveral thouſands who are paid 71. 128. 6d. 
annually, at two different times. There are ſixteen wards 
with beds for the penſioners, whoſe livery is ſcarlet, lined with 
blue. The governor is always a general officer, and he has a 
ſalary of 5ool. with a great number of officers under him. 
But the whole is under the ſuperior management of the great 
officers of ſtate. 

Chelſea is alſo celebrated on account of its fine gardens called 
Ranelagh, where great numbers of the nobility and gentry ſpend 
their ſummer evenings. Theſe gardens are delightfully ſituated, 
and kept in the moſt regular and decent order; but what 
chiefly attracts the attention is the amphitheatre. This is 
a circular building, the external diameter of which is 185 
feet : round the whole 1s an arcade, and over that a gallery 
with a baluſtrade, which alſo runs round, except where the 
entrances break the continuity. The internal diameter is 150 
fect, and the architecture of the inſide correſponds with that 
of the outtide. The orcheſtra fills up the place of one of the 
entrances, and in it is an organ, with a good band of muſic, 
which is hired for the ſeaſon. The entertainments conliſt of 
vocal and inſtrumental muſic by the beſt performers. The 
price of admittance is half a crown, for which, excluſive of 
the muſical entertainments, the company are accommodated 
with tca and coffee. 

In this village is a uſeful engine called Chelſea-Water-Worlks, 
which belong to a ſociety who were incorporated by act of 
parliament in the year 1722, by the name of“ The Governcr 
and Company of the Chelſea-Water-Works.”” "Theſe water- 
works ſupply a great part of Weſtminſter with water; and the 
proprietors, by the before- mentioned act, are enabled to purchaſe 


lands in mortmain to the value of 1000l. per annum, the. 
whole ſtock being divided in 2000 ſhares, under the management 


of a governor, deputy-governor, and thirteen directors. 
Chclſea, at that part which faces the river Thames, is moſt 
delightfully ſituated ; and from hence has been lately erected a 
very handlome wooden bridge over the river to the village of 
Batterſea. The church ſtands at the Weit-end of the village, 
and thovgh but a plain ſtructure without, 1s very ſpacious, and 
decently ornamented within. | | 
South-Weſt of Chelſea is the village of Fol HAu, ſituated 


on the banks of the Thames, directly oppoſite to Putney in 


Surrey, with which it has a communication by means of a 
wocden bridge. Exer ſince the Norman conqueſt this manor 
has belonged to the bithops of London, who have a country- 
feat in the village, and are perpetual patrons of the pariſh. A 
part of the palace was a few years ago rebuilt, and the whole 
of it repaired and beautified. The church is a plain editice, 
without containing any thing remarkable. | | 

North of Fulham is a ſmall village called PARSONS-GREEx, 
and a little beyond it another called WALHAu-GREEN, both 
of which are pleaſantly ſituated, and contain ſeveral good build- 
ings belonging to the gentry and citizens of London. 

Further to the North from Fulham is KENSINGTON, which 
although formerly only a ſmall village, is now become a very 
conſiderable place, and has been long noted for its royal palace, 
the favourite reſidence of his late majeity. This palace, with 
reſpec to its architecture and exterior appearance, is excecding 
heavy, and far from being uniform ; but the royal apartments 
are furniſhed in the molt elegant manner. The whole deſign 
of the building is irregular, which may be aſcribed to its having 


been built at different times. It was originally the feat of the 


lord-chancellor Finch, and purchaſed of him by king William, 
who greatly improved the building, and cauſed a road to be 
made through St. James's and Hyde-Parks, with lamp-poſts 
crected at equal diſtances on each tide. Further improvements 
were made to it in the reigns of queen Mary and queen Anne; 
but it was not completed till the late queen Caroline, who took 
great pleaſure in it, added the neceſſary decorations that were 
wanting, and brought it to that ſtate of perfection in which it 
at preſent appears. The entrance to the palace is by a ſtone 
gallery that leads to the great ſtaircaſe, which is very hand- 
lome, and conſiſts of ſeveral flights of black marble ſteps, 
adorned with iron baluſtrades, finely wrought. The painting 
here conſiſts of ſeveral balconies with groups of figures, repre- 
ſenting yeomen of the guard, and ſpectators, among whom are 
Mr. Ulrick, commonly called the Young Turk, in rhe Poloneſe 
drefs, in which he waited on his majelty king George I. Peter 
the Wild Youth, &c. The apartments are very ſpacious, and 
richly furniſhed. Several of them are hung wich beautiful 
tapeltry, and the ceilings are ornamented with hiſtorical paint- 
ings. The tapeſtry in the late queen's apartment is exceeding 
handſome, and repreſents a Dutch winter-piece, with the various 
diverſions peculiar to the natives of Holland. "The bed in the 
ltatc-chaniber is of crimſon damaſk, and the hangings of the 
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dreſing- room ave all of necdle-work, and were a preſent from 
the queen of Pruſſia. The painted gallery is exceeding hand- 
ſme, and is adortd with many adinirable paintings, executed 
ty the beſt maſters. All the apartments ate ornamented with 
a great nnmber of beautiful pieces, though they formerly con- 
tained many more than at preſent ; for, as the place has been 
long neglected, many of them have been removed to the other 
palaces. The greateſt ornaments, however, about this palace, 
that attract our attention, are the gardens, which, though not 
elegant, are laid out in ſuch a manner as to inſpire the mind 
with a pleaſing melancholy. They are upwards of three miles 


in circumfercnce, and in ſummer time are viſited by great num- 


bers of people, who, from a genteel appearance and decent 
behaviour, ealily obtain admittance. 

Beſides the palace there axe many handſome buildings in this 
village, as allo a pariſh-church, and ſeveral gentee] boarding- 
ſchools. Not far from Kenſington is Hofland-Houſe, the ſeat 
of the right honourable lord Holland. It is a large Gothic 
ſtructure, built of brick, and very pleaſantly ſituated. The 
inſide is adorned with fine paintings, and furniſhed in the moſt 
elegant manner. This houſe was the country-reiidence of 
the celebrated Mr. Addiſon, who married the counteſs of 
Warwick. 

The next village we come to is HaMMERSMITH, a long 
fraggling place ſituated on the high Weſtern-road from London. 
In its neighboùrhood are a great number of gardens, and ſeveral 
very handſome feats belonging to the gentry and citizens of 

ondon. It is a hamlet belonging to Fulham; and though it 
has a good church, yet it is ſubject to that pariſh, Here was 


formerly a nunnery, and the place is at this time particularly 


diſtinguiſhed for being the reſidence of many families of the 


Roman-Catholic perſuaſion. | 1 
Near Hammerimith is a pleaſant village called TURN HAM.“ 


GREEN, in which are feveral handſome houſes, though not any 


chat merit particular defcription. To the North of this village 


is CHISWICK, ſituated on the banks of the Thames. It conſitts 
of two manors, one of which delongs to the dean of St. Paul's, 


and the other to the dean and chapter. In this village are many 


elegant ſeats belonging to perſons of quality; but that which 
principally engages the attention, is the duke of Devonſhire's 
houſe, built by the late carl of Burlington. Though this feat 
is not very large, yet it is fo well contrived, that every part 


appears regular, not only at firſt fight, but allo upon a nearer 


mipection. The court in the front is very ſpacious and hand- 


ſome, and, to add to its beauty, the walks are ſet off to great 


advantage with rows of yew hedges and trees. The building 
is white ; but there being a row of cedars on each ide, their 
ſhades intercept the light, and make the whe appear excecd- 
ing pleaſant. The aſcent to the houle is by a large flight of 
noble ſteps, on cach fide of which are the ſtatues of thoſe great 
architects Palladio and Iuigo Jones. The portico is exceeding 
grand, and ſapported by fluted columns of the Corinthian 
order, with all their proper ornaments, cornice, frize, and 
architrade. The ſaloon is in the form of an oQagon, and, 
belides the windows, it reccives light from the dome. All the 
other rooms are equally elegant, and in them æare ſome of the 
fineſt paintings executed by the beſt Italian maſters. The front 
next the garden appears very plain at firſt ſight; but when 
viewed attentively, it is exceeding bold and noble; and the 
ardens are laid out in the mcit clegant tale. 


From the back part of the houſe you enter a verdant lawn, 


planted with ever-grecus, between which are two rows of large 
tone vales. At cach end, next the houſe, are two figures of 


woives in ſtone, done by the celebrated ſtatuary Scheemaker. 


At the further end are the figures of two lions; and the view 
is terminated by three antique ſtatues in ſtone. On the right- 
hand, turning trom the extremity of the gardens to the Houle, 
i an open grove of trees, which affords a view of the orangery, 
Lat is feen as pericaly as if the trees were planted on the 
lawn; and when they are in fiower, their fragrance is diffuſed 
over the whole gardens. To the left, leaving the houſe, there 
1s a gentle ſlope, covered with ſhort prats, that leads to a fer- 
pcntine river, on the ſides of which are very beautiful ever- 
greens, With agreeable breaks, that preſent a pleaſing view of 
the water; and at the further end is an opening into an enclo- 
fure, where are a Roman temple, and an obeliſk, with graſs 
ſlopcs, and in the centre is à circutar piece of water. From 
hence there is a paſtage to the wilderneſs, through which there 
are three ſtraight avenucs terminated by three different edifices, 
and within the quarters are ſerpentine walks. Qn each fide the 
river ate verdart walks, which accompany it in all its turnings. 
On che rig! 
repreſents the portico of St. Paul's-Church, Covent-Garden; 
on the leſt 5 a wilderneſs, laid out in regular walks; and in the 
mid:ile, acroſs the river, is a Palladian wooden bridge. In 
ſhort, the diſpoſition of this houſe and gardens would do 
honour to the greateit architect, and it is at the ſame time a 
convincing proof how tar human genius may be able 19 exert 
itſelf, when regulated by ſouud judgment, and improved by an 
attention to the dictates of nature. 

BKENTFORD, the next place we come to, is a large town, 
and contains ſeveral good inns. It receives its name from a 
mall ziver called the Brent, which runs through it, aud here 


it-hand of this river is a very neat building that | 


* 


| 


| 


to the prandeur of the houte. 


falls into the "Thames. This river divides it into two parts, 
that on the Eaſt being called the Old, and that on the Well the 
New Town, becauſe they were built at different pesiods. In 
the divifien on the Welt is a church originally ercted in the 
reign of Richard I. the body of which has been rebuilt within 
theſe few years : it is ſubict to the pariſh of Ealing in its 
neighbourhocd. In this town the frecholders of the county 
aſſemble to chuſe their repreſentatives in parliament. It is à 
great thoroughiare, and carries on a coniiderable trade in corn, 
by means ol barges on the river Thames, which are almolt 
continually going to, and returning from London. A. D. 1016, 
a bloody battle was fought in this town between Edmund Iron. 
ſide and Canute the Dane, wherein the latter was defeated, 
and great numbers of his people killed. Another bloody battle 
was alſo fought here during the civil wars in the reign of 
Charles I. when the royal forces under prince Rupert obtained 
a complete victory over thofe of the parliament. 

The only public foundations in Brentford are two charity. 
ſchools. It has a weekly-market on Tuctdays, and is diſtant 
from London ſeven miles. | 

To the North of Brentford are two villages called GREA 
and LirTLE EALIXG, in the former of which is a handſome 
church, with a ring of eight fine bells. This is the mother- 
church to Brentford. In this village are allo a charity-{choo}, 
and a workhoute for the poor. | 

Among other beautiful ſeats in the pariſh of Great-Ealing is 
one called Gunnerſbury-Houſe, the country-relidence ot her 
royal highneſs the pr nceſs Amelia. It is a very noble ſtructure, 
erected either by Inigo Jones, or by Mr. Webb, who was 
ſon-in-law to that great architect. It is ſituated on a riling 
ground, and the approach to it from the garden is remarkable 
beautiful. It commands a ſine proſpect of the county of 
Surrey, the river Thames, and the meadovys on its banks, and, 
in clear weather, even of the city of London. The apartments 
are extremely convenient, and well-contrived. The hal}, 
which is very ſpacions, is ſupported en each fide by a row of 


. * * a . 
cohimns, from whence you atcend by a noble flight of ſtairs to 


a ſaloon, which is a double cube twenty feet in height, and moſt 


elegantly furniſhed. This fine room has an entrauce into the 


portico on the back-front, which is fupperted by Corinthian 


columns, and commands a fine proſpect over the Thames, 


The portico is a delightful place to {it in during the afternoon 
in the ſummer ſcaton; for being contrived to face the Sonth-Eaft, 


the ſun never thines on it after two o'clock, but extending its 


beams over the country, enlivens the fine landſcape that lies 
before this part of the edifice. | Ihe gardens are properly ſuited 


On entermg tem you alcend 


a noble terrace, that alſo affords a delightful view of the neigh- 
bouring country; and from this terrace, which extends the 
whole breadih of the garden, you deſcend by a beautiful flight 
of ſteps ornamented on each ſide with a grand baluſtrade. 
"Fo the North of this feat is the village of Acro, otherwiſe 


called WExsT-ACTON, to diftinguiſh it from another fituatcd 


near it, but ſmaller, called EAST-Acrox. It was formerly 
noted for its medicinal ſprings, but theſe have tor many years 
been entirely deſerted. It ſtauds on a very pleaſant ſpot, and 
contains ſeveral agreeable ſeats, as alſo a very good church ter 
the ule of the inhabitants. The proſpect of this village from 


the South-Welt produces a very plcaſing effect on the eye of the 


{pcaator. | 

South-Weſt of Brentford is Sion-Houſe, the country-ſeat of 
his grace the duke of Northumberland. It received its name 
from a monaſtery founded by Henry V. in the year 1414. It 
was ſituated near the ſpot where the houfe now ſtands, and was 
endowed with 1000 marks a year for the maintenance of twenty- 
five monks and ſixty nuns of the order of St. Auguitine, 'I 15 
monaſtery was one of the firſt ſuppreſled by order of Henry VIII. 
in revenge for the countenance given by the nuns to the Ho! 
Maid of Kent, who played many of her pranks here, and even 
brought over the great fir Thomas Mere to believe her faile- 
hoods. The monks and nuns of this monaſtery mult have 
lived in great ſplendour; for, at the dilfolution cf it, their 
annual revenues amounted to 1944]. 11s. 21d, The king bang 
greatly delighted with its ſituation, kept it himſelf, and here the 
Papitts tell us was fultilled a remarkable prophecy by one of 
their priclts, the particulars of which are as follow: When the 
king was at Greenwich, 4. D. 1534, one Peto, a feditions 
prieit, preaching before him, boldly declared that the dogs 
ſhould lick his blood in the abbey of Sion, which the Papiis 
ſay was literally fulfilled. The truth is, the king died Oi & 


dropſy, and the body was kept a fortnight before it was carrie 


to be interred at Windſor. Now, as the corpſe reſted one night 
at Sion, ſome of the corrupted matter ran through the coflin > 
but this was merely a natural circyumilance ; nor does it appear 
that ever any dogs licked it. The Papiits, however, a. alle 
themſelves of this cixcumſtance, and made their deluded vote 
believe that it was a jult judgment inflicted by Providence on 
the king tor having ſupprelicd the monaſteries, 22d perfecute 
ſo many ot their prieſts. ; 
This monaſtery Edward VI. gave to his uncle the great dab 0 
of Somerſet, who (as is generally ſuppoſed) began to build 
Sion-Houſe in the year 1547; but he being attained in 18535 


* * : 
ict 


| it became once more the property of the crown, and QUEEN IAH! 
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ſettled nuns in it, who were expelled in the firſt year of queen 
1;zabeth, with this favourable circumſtance, that they were 
permitted to carry their treaſure along with them ; and thoſe 
who perſiſted in their ſuperſtition, ſettled in different places 
abroad, particularly at Liſbon, where ao have ſtil] a monaſtery. 
Some years aſter the ſecond difſolution of the monaſtery it was 
granted, by a long leaſe, to Henry, earl of Northumberland, 
who, in conſideration of his eminent ſervices to the govern- 
ment, was permitted to enjoy it by paying a very ſmall rent as 
an acknowledgement. This, however, was entirely laid aſide 
by king James I. who, conſidering his lordſhip in the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed light, gave Sion to him and his heirs for ever. 
Many improvements were made to the houſe in his time; for 
it appears from one of his lordſhip's letters to the king, in 1613. 
that he had laid out goool. in the houſe and gardens, which 
ſum was probably expended in finiſhing them according to the 
duke of Somerſet's plan. His fon Algernon, ho ſucceeded to 


the cſtate in 1632, employed Inigo Jones to new- face the inner- 


court, to make many alterations in the apartments, and to finith 
the great hall in the manner it now appears. 

he dukes of York and Glonceſter, 4. D. 1646, and the 
princeſs Elizabeth, were ſent hither by an order of parliament, 
and, according to lord Clarendon, were treated by the earl and 
counteſs of 1 in all reſpects ſuitable to their high 
dignity. Their unhappy father, Charles I. frequently vilited 
them at this place, and thought it à great alleviation of his 
misfortunes to find his children fo happy in their confinement. 
The duke of Glouccitcr and the princeſs Elizabeth continued at 
Sion till 1649, when the car] religned them to the care of his 
ſiſter the counteſs of Leiceſter. In 1682, Charles, duke of 
Somerſet, married the lady Elizabeth Piercy, the only daughter 


and heireſs of Joccline, earl of Northumberland, by which 


means Sion, and the immenſe eitate of the Piercies, became 
his grace's property. Gn the death of the duke of Somerlet, 
Algernon, earl of Herttord, his only ſurviving fon, ſuccceded 
to the title and eſtates; but ſoon aſter gave it to his daughter, 
the late dutickeſls of Northumberland. This lady married 
fir Hugh Smithſon, who having procured an act of parliament 
to allume the name of Piercy, he was created firſt earl, and 
afterwards duke of Northumberland; and the elegant feat of 
Sion-Houſe is now the property of that nobleman. | 

The houſe is built on the ſpot where the church and monaſtery 
ſtood, on the North of the Thames, and communicates both 
with Brentford and Iſleworth, by means of a fine lawn inter- 
ſperſed with ſeveral ſhrubberies, which makes it delightfully 
pleaſant. The ground where the old garden was is both 
greatly enlarged and improved by an artificial ſerpentine river 
that divides it into two parts. This river communicates with the 
"Thames, and is well ſtocked with all kinds of river fiſh. It 


is emptied or filled by means of a ſluice, which is ſo contrived 


as to admit the fiſh into the new river, but to prevent their 
going back again into the Thames. The communication with 
the two gardens is preſerved by two bridges, built by order of 
his brace 3 ard in that next Brentford is a ſtately column of 
the oric order, with a ſtatue of Flora on the top, executed 
with great ingenuity, and ſo placed as to be ſcen to the beſt 
advantage. K 
from the houſe, and the green-houſe is a handſome Gothic 
ſtructure deſigned by the preſent duke, who greatly delights in 
the ſtudy of rural architecture. The rooms of the houſe are 
very ſpacious, and furnithed in the moſt ſumptuous manner. 
The long gallery extends the whole length of the. Eaſt front, 


And, beœlides many fine paintings, the different apartments of it 
are ornamented with China vaſes of the moſt curious patterns 


that were ever brought to England. The proſpect frem the 
houſe Is very extentwe over the river, and great part of the 
neighbouring countics ; and the gardens, when viewed from the 
top of it, form one of the moit beautiſul landſcapes in the 
univerſe. 
Not far from Sion-Honſe is ISLEWORTH, otherwiſe called 
HISTLEWORTH, on the banks of the Thames. It is a very 
2grceable village, and near it are ſeveral handſome buildings, 
though none of them ſuthcicntly conſpicuous to merit particular 
deſcription. This village was anciently famous for being the 
lace of reſidence of Richard, king of the Romans. To the 
Velt of this is HouxsLOw, where was anciently a convent of 
begging triars ; but no remains of the building are now to be 
leen. This place being ſituated on the high Weſtern-road, has 
many public-houfes, and ſeveral good inns. Here is a chapel 
or eale and a charity- ſchool; but no buildings that merit par- 
ticular notice. Hounſlow-Ifcath, which adjoins to the Welt- 
end of it, is very extenſive, and has been long noted on account 
of the many robberies committed thereon. It has been à21ſo a 
remurkable place for expoſing the bodics of thoſe malefactors 
ho were ſentenced to be hung in chains after their execution. 
orth oi Hountlow is TWICKENHAM, a moſt delight{ul vil- 
age, utuated on the banks of the Thames. It was the favourite 
re:dence of the celebrated Mr. Pope, who built a mo{t beautiful 
ule, and reſided here the principal part of his life, with his 
mother, who lived to a great age. 
y tir Witham Stanhope, knight of the Bath. 
ze church is a beautiful modern ſtructure, of the Doric 
and was built by the voluntary contibutions of the 
2 


2 ; 


% 


order 


Nitchen-gardens are placed at a proper diſtance |} 


This houſe is now inhabited 


inhabitants. Here is alſo a charity-ſchool for fifty boys, who 
are clothed and educated. This is certainly a moſt agreeable 
village, and contains more elegant buildings than any other of 
the ſame ſize in England. At the upper-end of it is a beautiful 
Gothic ſeat called Strawberry-Hill, belonging to the honourab!e 
Mr. Walpole ; and in another part of it is an elegant ſtructure 
called Marble-Hall, belonging to the counteſs of Suffolk. The 
park of Twickenham is excecding pleaſant, and in it is an 
elegant ſeat built by the late Mr. James Johnſon, who was 
principal ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland. It is a very ſtately 
houſe, with a front to the river Thames, and is built exactly 
after the model of the gentlemen's country-ſeats in Lombardy, 
having two galleries, with rooms going off on each fide. The 
gardens are laid out in the moſt elegant manner, and there is an 
octagon near the green-houſe which is greatly admired. At the 
end of the parterre is a grotto, and the pleaſure-garden is ter- 
minated by a beautiful mount. The ſituation of this delightful 
village is conſiderably heightened by the river Thames, which 
glides on the ſide of it. 

The village of HamyTox is alſo pleaſantly ſituated on the 
banks of the Thames; and remarkable for having in it the 
beautiful ſeat of the late David Garrick, eſq. 


modern building, and very neatly conſtructed. In the front of 


it is a pediment ſupported by four beautiful columns; and the 


The pardens 


whole is a very neat and uniform ſtructure. 
belonging to it are very extenſive, and laid out with great taſte. 
In one part of them is a neat building called the Temple of 
Shakeſpear, erected by Mr. Garrick in remembrance of that 
great and diſtinguiſhed poet. But what renders this village the 
molt remarkable is, the royal palace ſituated in its neighbour- 
hood, called Hampton-Court. This palace was firſt built by 
the great cardinal Wolſey, who reſided in it for ſome time with 
the ſplendour of a prince; but ſome of his enemies having 


endeavoured to repreſent him to the king as too powerful a 


ſubject, the cardinal gave it to Henry in exchange for the palace 
of Richmond. At preſent little of the original building remains; 
for it has been much enlarged and improved, particularly by 
king William and queen Mary, Who delighted much in the 
ſituation, and built the magnificent front facing the park. 

nis edifice is encompaſſed in a ſemicircular form by the Thames, 


and were the whole properly improved, it would not be exceeded 


by any palace in Europe. | 

In the back-front of the palace, next the garden, is a pediment 
in which 1s repreſented the triumphs of Hercules, and near it a 
large oval baſon. At the entrance of the grand walk are two 
large marble vaſes, one of which was executed by Mr. Cibber, 
the father of the poet; but the other was done by a foreigner. 
That on the right-hand repreſents the triumphs of Bacchus; 
and that on the left Amphitrite and the Nercids. There are 
alſo two large vaſes at the bottom of the walk, one of which 
repreſents the Judgment of Paris, and the other Meleager hunt- 
ing the wild boar. | | I 

Four fine braſs ſtatues are in the parterres, which formerly 
ſtood at the bottom of the parade in St. James's-Park, but 
were brought to this place in the reign of queen Anne. One 
of theſe ſtatues is an original, and was brought from Rome, 
being the workmanſhip of Agaſias Deſitheus of Epheſus. The 
ſecond is a young Apollo; the third a Diana; and the fourth 
Saturn going to devour one of his own children. | 

On the South-ſide of the palace, in the privy-garden, is a 
fountain, with two grand terrace-walks, from whence there is 
a fine proſpect of the river Thames, and the adjacent country; 
and on the North-fide is the Tennis-Court, beyond which is the 


| wilderneſs, and a paſſage leading to the great garden. 


At the entrance to the palace are large brick piers, orna- 
mented with the figures of a lion and unicorn, each holding the 
arms of Great-Britan, with their appendages properiy quartered. 
The court-yard is very ſpacious, having on each ſide of it ſtables 
and other offices for his majeſty's domeſtics. Beyond it is the 
original portal, one of the pieces firſt built by Wolſey. It is 
adorned with the heads of Tiberius and Vitellius on the one 
lide, and on the other thoſe of Trajan and Adrian. 

Beyond this portal is a large quadrangle that leads to another, 
in which is a fine aſtronomical clock made by the famous 
Tompion, one of the greateſt artiſts in his time; and on it are 


repreſented the twelve ſigns of the Zodiac, with the riſing and 


ſetting of the ſun. On the left-ſide of this quadrangle is the 
hall, in which her late majeſty queen Caroline ordered ſeveral 
plays to be acted, particularly one for the entertainment of the 
late emperor of Germany, when he was in England on a vilit 
in the year 1730. On the oppoſite ſide of this quadrangle is a 
{tone colonade of fourteen columns, that leads to the great 
ſtaircaſe, from the ceiling of which hangs a large glaſs lantern 
with an imperial crown on the top. The paintings of the 
ſtaircaſe are exceeding beautiful, and were executed by Verro, 
an Italian artiſt. On the left-ſide are repreſented Apollo and 
the nine Muſes, at whoſe feet fits the god Pan with his unequal 
reeds, and a little below is the goddeſs Ceres, holding in the 
one hand a wheatſheaf, and with the other pointing to loaves of 
bread; At the feet of Ceres is Flora ſurrounded with her 


attendants, and holding in her right-hand a chaplet of flowers. 
Near her are the two river gods, Thame and Iſis, with their 
urns, and in the centre is a large table decorated with flowers. 


On 
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On the ceiling are Jupiter and Juno, with Ganymede riding on 
Jupiter's eagle, and offering the cup; and in the front is Juno's 
peacock. One of the Parcæ, with her ſciſſors in her hand, 
ſeems to wait for Jove's orders to cut the thread of life. "Theſe 
figures are covered with a fine canopy ſurrounded with the 
ſigns of the Zodiac, and by ſeveral zephyrs with flowers in 
their hands; and on one ſide of them is Fame with her two 
trumpets. Beneath is a beautiful figure of Venus riding on a 
ſwan, Mars addreſſing himſelf to her as a lover, and Cupid 
riding on another ſwan. On the right-hand are. Pluto and 
Proſerpine, Cœlus and Terra, Cybele crowned with a tower, 
and other figures. In the front are Neptune and Amphitrite, 
with two attendants who are ſerving them with fruit. 8 
is leaning on a rich ewer, and, being accompanied by his attend- 
ants, places his left-hand on the head of Silenus, who fits on 
an aſs that is fallen down, he ſeeming to catch at a table, to 
which Diana above is pointing with her finger. The table is 
ſupported by eagles; on one ſide of it fits Romulus the founder 
of . with a wolf; and on the other ſide of it is Hercules 
leaning on his club. Between theſe is Peace, holding in her 
right-hand a laurel, and in her left a palm- branch over the head 
ot Æncas, who ſeems inviting the twelve Cæſars (among hom 
is Spurina the ſoothſayer) to a celeſtial banquet. Over their 
heads hovers the genius ot Rome, with a flaming ſword and a 
bridle ; the latter the emblem of government, and the former 
that of deſtruction. | | 

The guard-chamber is a very ſpacious room, and contains a 
you quantity of arms curiouſly placed in various forms. This 
eads to the royal apartments, which are all elegantly furniſhed, 
and ornamented with a great number of curious paintings exe- 
cuted by the beſt artiſts. 


The Preſence-Chamber is hung with rich tapeſtry, and from 


the ceiling hangs a luſtre of thirteen branches. King William III. 
is here painted in armour on horſeback, trampling on trophies 
of war, by which lies a flaming torch. In the clouds are 
Mercury, and Peace ſupporting his helmet, which is decorated 
with a laurel, Beneath appear Neptune and his attendants by 
the fide of a rock, welcoming the hero to ſhore; and at a 
diſtance is ſeen a fleet of ſhips, their ſails ſwelled with the Eaſt- 
wind. In the front is Plenty with a cornucopia, offcring him 
an olive-branch, and Flora preſenting him with flowers. Over 


the chimney of this room is a whole-length painting of the 


marquis of Hamilton, lord-ſteward of the houuſzhold to king 
Charles I. finely executed by Van Somer. In the ſecond 
Preſence-Chamber, over the chimney, is a whole-length paint- 


ing of Chriſtian I'V. king of Denmark, by Van Somer. Here 


are likewiſe two fine marble tables, with two elegant pier- 


glaſſes, and two pair of gilt ſtands. The tapeſtry of this room 
15 ancient, but very rich; the lights being all gold, and the 
ſhadows {ilk. The ſhadows repreſent Hercules and the Hydra; 
and Midas with his afs's cars. | 

In the next room the tapeſtry repreſents part of the ſtory of 
Abraham. Over the chimney is a whole-length picture of 
Elizabeth, queen of Bohemia, daughter of king James I. and 
over each of the doors is a Madona, by Dominico Feti ; and 
in the fourth room is a very ancient but rich piece of tapeſtry, 
repreſenting Abraham ſending his ſervants to procure a wife for 
his ſon Iſaac. Over the chimney is an admirable whole-length 
of king Charles I. by Vandyke: and over the doors are two 
capital pictures; the one, David with Goliah's head, by Fett ; 
and the other, the Holy Family, by Correggio. 

The State Bed-Chamber is excceding clegant, and very richly 
furniſhed. The bed is of crimſon velvet, laced with gold, and 
on the top of the canopy are plumes of white feathers. The 
tapeſtry repreſents the hiſtory of Joſhua, about which are eight 
large ſilver ſconces chaſed with the Judgment of Solomon. 
The ceiling of this room is painted by Verro, and repreſents 
Endymion lying with his head in the lap of Orpheus, and Diana 
admiring him as he ſleeps. Over the doors are flower-pieces 
by Baptiſt; and over the chimney is a whole-length of the late 
dutcheſs of York, by Van Somer. In the private Bed-Chamber 
the bed is of crimſon damaſk ; and the tapeſtry repreſents the 
battle of Solbay, between the Scots and the Borderers. 

The Drefling-Room is hung with ſtraw-coloured India 
damaſk, as are likewiſe the chairs, ſtools, and ſkreen. The 
cciling is painted by Verro, and repreſents Mars fleeping in 
Venus's lap, with ſeveral Cupids ſtealing away his armour, 
ſword, and ſpear, and others binding his legs and arms with 
fetters of roſes. Over the doors are flower-pieces by Baptilt ; 
and over cach door of the king's Writing-Cloſet 1s allo a flower- 


piece by the ſame artiit ; and over the chimney is a painting of 


a great varicty of birds, by Boudagne. 

Queen Mary's Cloſet is hung with necdle-work, ſaid to have 
been wrought by the hands of that princeſs. The chairs and 
{kreen are likewiſe ſaid to have been her work. Over the 
chimney 1s an old painting, repreſenting Jupiter's throne, 
near which 1s the thunder, and his eagle in the clouds, by 
Raphael. | 

he Queen's-Gallery is ſeventy feet long and twenty-five fec: 
wide, and is hung with ſeven pieces of tapeſtry, repreſenting the 
hiſtory of Alexander the Great, from the paintings of Le Brun. 

The Queen's State Bed-Chamber is excecding elegant. The 
bed is of crimſon damaſk, and, beſides other furniture, there is 

+ 


a handſome glaſs luſtre, with filver ſockets. The ceiling was 
painted by fir James "Thornhill, and repreſents Aurora * 
out of the ocean in her golden chariot drawn by four M his 
horfes. In this room are the following pitures, viz. king 
James I. a whole-length, by Van Somer. Queen Anne, lus 
conſort, ditto. Princeſs Elizabeth, their daughter, ditto. Hens, 
prince of Wales, a whole length, by Vandyke. George | 
and IT. Qucen Caroline, and Frederick, prince of Wales. 

The Queen's Drawing-Room is hung with green damaſk, n 
which are placed nine pidtutes repreſenting the triumph «x 
Julius Cafar, painted in water-coloirs upon canvaſs, by 
Andrea Montegna. The ceiling of this room is painted by 
Verro. In the centre of it is repreſented queen Anne in the 
character of Juſtice, holding the ſcales in one hand, and a ſword 
in the other. She is dreſſed in a purple robe, lined with 
ermine, and over her head is a crown ſupported by Neptune aud 
Britannia. 

In the Queen's State-Audience Room the tapeſtry repreſent; 
the children of Ifracl carrying the twelve ftones to the river 
Jordan. Among other paintings in this room are, the ditches 
of Lenox, and Margaret, queen of Scots, both full-lengths, by 
Holbein. | 

In the prince of Wales's Preſence-Chamter, over the doors, 
are Guzman and Gondamore, two Spaniſh ambaſſadors. Over 
the chimney is Lewis XIII. with a walking-ftick in his hand 
and a dog by his ſide. Theſe were all dane by Holbein. 
The tapeſtry in this room repreſents the ſtory of Tobit and 
Tobias. N 

In the prince's Drawing Room, over the chimney, is the 
duke of Wirtemburgh; and over the doors the wife of Philip II. 
king of Spain, and count Mansficid, general of the Spaniards ; 
all whole-lengths, by Holbein. The tapeſtry of this room 
repreſents Elymas the forcerer {truck with blindneſs. "The 
prince's Bed-Chamber is of green damaſk, and adorned with 
many beautiful paintings. Among others are the following, 
viz. Over the chimney a whole-length of the duke of Lunen— 
burgh, grandfather to Ling George I. Over the doors Philip II. 
king of Spain ; the conſort of Chriſtian IV. King of Denmark ; 
and a whole-length of the prince of Parma, governor of the 
Netherlands; all by Holbein. | 5 

In the private Dining-Room are forr pitures of the defeat 
of the Spaniſh-Armada, by Vand-rveldt ; and over the chimncy 
is a fine painting of the lord Eilingham Howard, lord-high- 
admiral of England, by Vendyke. 

In the Admiral's-Gallery are paintings of the following cele- 
brated admirals, viz. fir George Rooke, fir Cloudeſley Shovel, 
fir John Leake, lord "Torrington, admiral Churchill, fir Strafferd 
Fairbone, fir John Jennings, fir Thomas Hopſon, admiral Beuu— 
mont, fir Thomas Dilks, admiral Bembo, admiral Whetſtone, 
admiral Wiſhart, admira] Graydon, and admiral Munden. Al 
theſe paintings were executed by Dahl and fir Godirey Kncller. 

In the room of beauties are paintings of the moſt admired 
ladies in the laſt century. Theſe are lady Peterborough, lady 
Ranclagh, lady Middleton, miſs Pitt, the dutcheſs of St. Alban's, 
lady Eflex, lady Dorſet, the dutcheſs of Grafton, and queen 
Mary.—1 he laſt was painted by Wiſling, and the reſt by tic 
Godfrey Kneller. | | 

In the Cartoon-Gallery were placed the celebrated cartoons 
of Raphacl; but theſe were ſome years ago removed to ths 
Qucen's-Palace. Over the chimney-piece in this gallery is a 
line bas relief in white marble, of Venus drawn in her chariot, 
and attended by ſeveral] Cupids. The ceiling of the 3 | 
Staircaſe is painted by Vick. Here are king Charles II. and 
Catharine, his queen, with the duke of Buckingham repreſent- 
ing Science in the habit of Mercury, while Envy is {truck down 
by naked boys. | 
From this ſtaircaſe we leave the royal apartments, and enter 
another quadrangle, in the centre of which is a round baſon, 
and four large lamps on pedeſtals of iron-work. On the right- 
hand of this quadrangle, over the wir.lows are the twelve labours 
of Hercules in freſco. 

This palace might be conſidered as the moſt hcautiful in 
England, were the architecture of it but of one piece; but two 
of the quadrangles being Gothic, and the other from an elegant 
deſign of {ir Chriſtopher Wren, the whole is excceding irregular. 
The royal apartments, however, are very commodious, and the 
ſituation of the palace and gardens truly delightful. 

Beſides the palace, there are in this neighbourhood ſeveral 
elegant feats belonging to the nobility and gentry ; and ſinca 
the bridge was erected here over the Thames, conſiderav!c 
improvements have been made to this part of the county, 
Near to the palace is Bulhy-Park, which is well ſtocked wh 
deer, and adorned with pleafure-houſes, ſine fiſh-ponds, and 
watcr-works. 

Near Hampton is a village called HAN wok ru, once remark- 
able for having in it a royal ſeat greatly admired by Henry VIII. 
ho made it his chief pleaſure-houſe. It had two parks belong- 
ing to it, one called Kenton, and the other Hanworth-Parx- 
This village is delightfully ſituated, but at preſent dues not 
contain any thing remarkable, ; 

To the South of Hanworth, on the back of the Thames, 13 
the village of Sox ge RV, remarkable for having in it a beautify 


ſcat belonging to lord Hawke. I he houſe is very ſpacious and 


handſome, 


Tun COUNTITY or MIDDLESEX; 
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handſume, and the gardens belonging to it are laid out with 
reat taſte. In the upper part of the centre of the building is a 
ediment, in which is a figure of Britannia: the entrance to 
it is by a pair of handſome iron gates, ſupported by two' pillars, 
on the top of each of which is the figure of an eagle. To the 
South-Weſt of Sunbury is another pleaſant village called SHEP- 
PERTON, Which is chiefly remarkable for being frequented by 
many people from London who are lovers of angling. In a 
jece of encluſed ground belonging to this village was dug up, 
ſome years ago, ſpurs, ſwords, human bones, and other remains 
of antiquity ; and a little to the Welt of it are {till to be ſeen 
the remains of a Roman camp. 
 STANES, Or STAINES, the next place we come to, is ſituated 
at the South-Weſt extremity of the county. It recerves its 
name from the Saxon werd Stana, ſignifying a ſtone, which was 
anciently placed Here to mark the bounds of the city of Lon- 
don's juriſdiction on the river Thames. It is a pleaſant and 
opulous town, with a bridge over the river; and contains 
ſevcral good inns for the accommodation of travellers. The 
church 1s a plain ediiice, and ſituated near half a mile from the 
town. This place is a royal demeſne, and governed by two 
conſtables, appointed by the high-ſteward, with other proper 
officers. It has a good weckly- market on Friday, and is diſtant 
from Lond: n fxteen miles. tn the road from Staines to Ux- 
brilge is a ſmall village called K1XG's- ARBOUR, near which are 
the remains of two Roman camps. 

UxXBRIDGE is a noted town for inns, being the firſt poſt ſtage 
on the road from London to Oxford. It is pleaſantly fituated 
on the river Colne, and is very populous, and wel inhabited. 
The government of it is veſted in two bailiffs, with other proper 
officers, and in its neighbourhood are ſeveral mills on the river 
for grinding corn. The church is but a poor mean ſtructure, 
not containing any thing that merits particular notice. Over 
the river is a ſtone bridge erected in the reign of Henry VI. 
It was at this place that king Charles I. entered into a treaty 
with a committee of the parliament in 1644. The town has 
a vcekly-market on Thurſday, and is diſtant from London 
fifteen nuiles. . In this neighbourhood are flill to be ſeen the 
remains of an ancient camp, which is ſuppoſed to hee been 
raiſed by tne Britons when the Romans invaced this iſland. 
Near Uxbridge are three vilages, two of which are called 


HiLLixGTON, or HILLIXGDON, and diſtinguiſhed by the 


epithets Great and Little, and the other is called Hayes, but 
neither ol them contain any thing remarkable. 

HARROW ON THE HILL, between Uxbridge and Edgworth, 
is ſo called from its being ſituated on a remarkable eminercce. 
This village is noted for an excellent free-ſchool erected by 
one Mr. * Lyons, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, and 
placed under the government of a certain number of truſtees, 
who are all gentlemen of property. The head maiterth'p of 
this ſchool is very valuable; for beſides all the ſcholars on the 
foundation, there are always 2 great number of boarders, many 


of whom are ſons of the nebility and gentry. To divert the 


young gentlemen, in the month of Auguſt, a ſelect number of 
them are dreiled in the habit: anciently worn by archers, and 
they ſhoot at a mark for a ſilver arrow, which is annually given 
for their encouragement. "The church in this village has a 
very lofty ſpire, and being ſituated on an eminence may be 
ſeen at a | 
counties. 


EDC wokrH, or EDGWARE, conſiſts of one long ſtreet, and 
although but a poor town, yet it has been often mentioned in 
hiſtory, as one of the places through which the Roman highway 
led to Verulam, or St. Alban's. It has a weekly-market on 
Thurſday, and is diſtant from London eight miles. In this 
neighbourhood the late duke of Chandos built a molt magniti- 
cent houſe; but that nobleman's affairs having taken a quite 
different turn from what he expeacd, it was pulled down, and 
the materials ſold; but a neat modern houſe has been ſince 
erected in its ſtead. Near Edgworth is an agreeable village 
called STANMORE, but it does not contain any thing remark- 
able. 

From Edgworth the road runs almoſt in a direct line to the 
metropolis ; in the way to which are ſeveral tritfiiag villages. 
Among theſe is one called KIL BURN, formerly famous for a 


priory, ſubject to the abbey of Weſt:ninſler, but ro remains of 


It are now to be ſeen. Not far from hence is another village 
called PapbixGToON, where ſo many new buildings have been 
lately erected, that it almoſt joins to London; but there are not 
any among them that merit particular deſcription. Having 
now returned to the mctropolis, after viewing the moſt material 
places in the county ſituated to the Weſt of it, we ſhall again 
leave it, in order to particularize thoſe ſituated to the North and 
Eaſt. The firſt place we meet with to the North of London is 

SLINGTON, Which was ſormerly a imall village at ſome dif. 
tance from the town; but it las been ſo conſiderably enlarged 
Within theſe tew years, by the addition of new buildings, that 
r now almoſt joins the metropolis. It is a place of great 
antiquity, being originally built by the Saxons, by whom it was 
called Iiendon, or Ifledon. We Go not read of any church 
in this place before the reign of Henry VII. when the dean and 
chapter of St. Paul's (to whom the living belongs). built a ſinall 
_ and dedicated it to St. Mary, m 1503. This ſtructure 
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great diſtance from ſeveral of the neighbouring 
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remained till 1751, when being in a very ruinous condition, an 
act was procured to pull it down, after which the. preſent one 
was erected in its ſtead, at the expence of the inhabitants. 
According to the rules of architecture, this edifice has many 
blemiſhes as well as beauties. The body of the walls are of 
brick, but the windows and angles are adorned. with plain ſtone 
in the ruſtic taſte, Within, it is fitted up in a very handſome 
manner, without any unneceſſary profuſion or decorations ; and 
the windows are fo conſtructed as to throw in a ſufficiency of 
light. The floor riſes above the level of the chnrch-yard, and 
although the body of the church is conſiderably large, yet there 
are no pillars to ſupport the roof, each tide if it reiting on the 
walls. The Weſt-front is adorned with a portico, b''ilt in a 
circular form, ſupported by four pillars of the Doric order; but 
every thing in this part may be conſidered as very irregular, for 
the pillars are not built in proportion to the church. From the 
Welſt-front riſes a ſquare tower, wherein is a ciock, with a ring 
of eight bells. The upper part, which forms the ſpire, is exe- 
cuted in a very ſingular manner, but has ſomething in it that is 
beautiful. The lower part of it is encircled with an angular 
baluſtrade, and the baſe ſunports Corinthian columns wrought 
with ruſtic. Over theſe is the dome, from which riſes the {| ire, 
terminated by a ball and vane. Beſides the church, there are 
two Independent-Meetings in this village; as alto a charity- 
ſchool, founded and endowed by Mrs. Alice Owen, in 1613, 
where twenty children are educated. This foundation, together 
with another, which conſiſts of a!m<-houſes for poor people, are 
under the direction of the Brewers-Company. 

On the North-ſide of Iſlington, near the New-River, is an 


ancient edifice called Canonbury-Houſe, from its having for- 


merly belonged to the prior and canons of St. Bartholomew in 
Smithfield, the Eaſtern- part whereof {till ſhews it to be of great 
antiquity. The eſtate adjoining to this building belongs to the 
earl of Northampt.n, and within theſe few years ſeveral hand- 
lome houſes have been built ncar it. To the North of this 
building is a farm and a public-houſe, called Highbury-Barn, 
near which are the remains of an ancient fortihcati.in, in a place 
now known by the name of Redmoat, or Six-Acre-Ficid. Moſt 
of our antiquarians have ſupp: ſed that this was the place where 
Panlinus, the Roman general, fled with his men, when the 
Britons, under the command of queen Boadicea, murdered all 
the inhab'tan.s of London, ani ſet fire to that city. 
true, the fatal engagement which completed the ruin of our 
brave anceitors mult have been fowght near London; for we are 
told that Paulinus ſallicd forth from his camp, and totally de- 
teated the Britons, whom ſucceſs had rendered negligent, by 
which they were !lain in great numbers. That it has been a 
Roman camp is evident from the remains of the general's Præ- 
torium, in the South-Weſt angle of the field, although it is now 
called Jack Straw's Caſtle. At a ſmall diſtance from Highbury- 
Barn has been lately erected 2 moſt elegant ſet of buildings, 
called Highbury-Place. They are very lotty and uniform, and 
command a moſt delightful proſpect ot the adjacent country. 
Iſlington, in proportion to its ſize, contains as many public 
houſes as any other village round London; beſides which there 
are many places of public entertainment adjoining. to it that 
deſerve particular notice. The firſt of theſe is the White- 
Conduit-Houle, fo called from a conduit which ſtands before 
the door ſurrounded with white ſtone. It has very handiome 
gardens, laid out with great taſte, and at the upper-end of the 
middle-walk is the picture of a ruin, done with ſo much art, 


that a perſon viewing it at a diſtance is deceived, and imagines 


it to be real. The walks in the gardens are extremely fine, and 
in the centre there is a large baſon of water, which, with the 
plantations, makes the whole very delightſul. Betides other 
rooms there are two excecding large, the one above the other, 
and in the ſummer great numbers of people reſort hither to 
drink tea, coffee, &c. 

At the South-end of Iſlington are gardens to which great 
numbers of genteel people retort, during the ſummer, to Tink 
the waters of a chalybeate ſpring. The place is called New- 
Tunbridge, and the walks are laid out in fo rural a manner as 
to imitate the ſimplicity of nature. But of all the public places 
of entertainment in the neighbourhood of Iſlington, that which 
deſerves the moſt particular notice is Sadlers-Wells. This is a 
ſpacious building ſituated near the New-River, and was licenſed 
by act of parliament in 1753. In this place, during the 
ſummer- ſcaſon, a variety of entertainments are exhibited, to 
which great numbers of people reſort; and as the price is but 
mall, it is no uncommon thing to fee the girl who draws beer 
in a public-houle ſeated as a young lady by the tide of a 
tradeſman's daughter; and the girl who drives a wheelbarrow, 
jollling the elbow of a kept miltreſs. It is incredible to think 
what numbers of people of all ranks flock to this, and the 
before-mentioned places, during the ſummer-{calon, particularly 
{emales : 


To ſce, and to be ſeen, in crowds they run, 
Some to undo, and fome to be undone. 
| DR voix. 


We muſt not leave Iflington without taking notice of the 
beautiful ucw road that leads from it to Doghoule-Bar, Old-Strect. 
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288 TRE NEW axp COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


It is known by the name of the City-Road; and the ſcheme 
for making it was projected by. Mr. Dingley in the year 1760. 
By means of this road a communication is now opened between 
the city and the Weſt-end of the town, without being under 
the Ander neceſſity of travelling over the ſtones. It is 
about a mile in length, and one of the handſomeſt roads in 
England. To keep it in proper repair, a toll is taken for 
horſes and carriages, without having connection with any other 
truſt. 

To the Welt of Iſlington is the village of PAN cRASõ, ſituated 
in the high North-road from London. The moſt diſtinguiſhed 
building in it is the church, which is a plain Gothic ſtruQure, 
and conſiſts only of a low ſquare tower, without a ſpire. 
Divine ſervice is performed in this church only the firſt Sunday 
m the month ; the living, however, is very valuable, and in the 
giſt of the dean and chapter of St. Paul's. The church-yard 
contains a prodigious number of tomb-ſtones, the chief part 


of which are erected to the memory of Roman-Catholics, it 


being the principal place of interment for thoſe people in the 
neighbourhood of London. This hamlet, or parith, is very 
extenſive, and the buildings in it are widely diſperſed. | 

There are only a few houſes near the church, one of which 
was formerly a place of public entertainment, and noted for a 
mineral ſpring ; but the waters have been ſome time delerted, 
and the houſc is now uſed as a boardinp-ſchool. 

To the South of the church, almoſt adjoining to the road, 
is the Small-Pox-Hoſpital, for inoculating patients before their 
admittance into that at Cold-Bath- Fields. It is a ſtately edihce, 
magnificent without profuſion, and plain without meanneſs. 
In the centre, on the top, is a cupola, and the whole is ſur— 
rounded with a large picce of ground well laid out, and neatly 
Flanted with trecs. Near this is a ſmall place called BATTLE- 
BRIDGE, where there 1s a mineral ſpring much frequented by 
the inhabitants of London. | 

On the Kaſt-ſide of Gray's-Inn-Lane-Road, from Battle- 
Bridge, are many new buildings lately erected, among which 1s 
a charity-{c hool for the education of poor children, the ſons and 
daughters of Welch parents. It was erected in 1772, and is 
ſupported by voluntary contributions. To the Eaſt of this 
building is a place of public entertainment called Bagnigge— 
Wells, much frequented in ſummer. This place has been long 
noted for a mineral ſpring, but it is now more particularly 
relorted to on account of its gardens, which have been greatly 
improved, and laid out in the moſt agreeable manner. On one 
fide of the gardens is a long room, which is very elegantly fitted 
up; and round the gardens are convenient little boxes for the 
accommodation of the company. Near to Pagnigge-Wells is 
a place called BLack-Makry's-HoLE, from a black woman 
who lived in a {mall hut near it about the beginning of the pre- 
ſent century. 


Fo the North of Pancras is KexTisn-Town, which was 


formerly a very {mall village, but is now become a conſiderable 


place. The air here is efteemed exceeding wholeſome, for 
which reaſon many of the citizens of London, and others, have 
built houſes in it, ſome of which are very handiome. There is 
no pariſh-church in this place, but they have a good chapel of 
caſe, which belongs to St. Pancras. Here are ſeveral boarding- 
ichools, and many public houſes, it being much reſorted to, 
eſpecially in ſummer-time, by the inhabitants of London. 


The next village we come to is HaMPsSTEAD, which was 


once very fmall, but is now of conſiderable extent. The fitua- 
tion of this village is exceeding delightful, and the air is 
eltcemed particularly clear and wholcſome. Among other build- 
ings here 1s a public place called the Long-Room, where the 
gentry mect to amuſe themſelves. There is alſo an afſembly- 
room, {ixty feet long and thirty broad, adorned in a very clegant 
manner. Moſt of the gentlemen in the village pay an annual 
ſubſcription, but others pay 28. 6d. each time for admittance, 
In this village is a very handſome church for the. uſe of the 
inhabitants; beſides which there is a neat chapel, and a mect- 
inz-houſe for Proteſtant-Diſſenter s. 

At the North extremity of this village is a heath or common, 
which is adorned with many handſome buildings, and ſo elevated 
as to command one of the moſt extenſive proſpects in the king- 
dom. At the bottom of the heath, towards Highgate, is Caen- 
Wood, where there 1s a handſome ſeat belonging to the right 
honourable earl Mansfield. 

HicHGaATE received its name from its ſituation on a hill, and 
from a gate which was erccted by the biſhop of London upwards 
of 400 years ago, where a toll was paid by carriages, as the 
road at that time ran through a part of the biſhop's park. This 

ate, however, has been —— down ſome years, and the road 
fue entirely open. The church, although only a chapel of cafe 
to Hornſcy, is a very ancient ſtructure, and adjoining to it was 
formerly a {mall hermitage, but not the leaſt remains of it are 
now to be feen. In the beginning of the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, the lord-chief-baron Cholmondeley founded and endowed 
a free-\chool here for grammar-learning, which was afterwards 
enlarged ; and Dr. Sandys, archbilhop of York, added a chapel 


to it. 


Highpate is extremely populous, and in it are many ſeats 


belonging to the gentry, belides a great number of public-houſes. 
I he prolf ect from hence over London and its neighbourhood, 


— — 


Surrey, Kent, and the river Thames, is really aſtoniſhing, and 
the variety of objects which preſent themſelves to the fight, fill; 
the mind with admiration. But the moſt remarkable particular 
in this village is, a cuſtom uſcd at ſeveral of the public-houſes, 
called Swearing, which is practiſed on thoſe country people who 
ſtop in the village for refrethment in their way to London. "The 
form of this ridiculous ceremony is as follows: 

A large pair of horns being fixed to the end of a long pole, 
are held to the perſons, and they are preſſed in the molt cager 
manner to be ſworn. If they conſent, the words of the oath 
are repeated alond, viz. © That they will promiſe never to cat 
brown bread while they can get white; that they will never 
drink ſmall bcer while they can get ſtrong; that they will never 
Kiſs the maid while they can enjoy the miſtreſs;“ with many other 
expreſſions to the ſame purpoſe, which are repeated while the 
perſon, inflead of a bible, claps his hand upon one of the horns, 
aftcr which he kiſſes them, and gives a ſhilling to be ſpent by 
the company. This ridiculous ceremcny is altered, according 
to the ſex of the party, and to each article they uſe the words, 
except yen like the other better.” From whence this ſtrange 
cuſtom originated is not known, but from the fituaticn of the 
village on the high road, and being near London, we may ſup- 
poſe it to have been firſt uſed by ſome humourous publican, 19 
Initiate the lower ſort of country people into the manner of the 
1:habitants of London, when they palled through here, in order 
to ſettle in the metropolis. 

To the North-Weſt of Highgate is a village called Hornsty., 
It is fituated in a valley, and the New-River winds through it, 
which makes it in ſurmer-time exceeding pleaſant. The church 
is a poor irregular ſtructure, and ſaid to have been built out of 
the ruins of an ancient caſtle, which ſtoud on a piece of ground 
called Lodge-Hill. There are ſeveral feats here, but not any 
that merit particular deſcription. | | 

About a mile from this village, nearer London, is Hornſcy- 
Wood, which is properly little more than a thicket; for although 


it covers a large extent of ground, yet the ſmall trees, ſhrubs, 


and buſhes are ſo interwoven, that in ſome places it is impallable. 
At the corner of this wood 1s a large houſe, where in fummer- 
time many people refort to drink tea, &c. but its trade has of 
late years much decreaſed, owing to the great number of houſes 
on the fame plan being eſtabliſhed nearer London. | 

North of Highgate is a large track of land called Finchley- 


Common, which has long been remarkable as a particular ſpot 


for the committion of robberies ; and it has been uſual to erect 
gibbcts on it, where ſome of the moſt notorious malefactors 
have been hung in chains. On the Weſt of the common is 


the village of FiNCHLEY, which has ſome good houſes in it, 


and a ſmall church; but neither of theſe merit particular de- 
ſcription. | | | 

North-Eaſt of Finchley is a ſmall but agrecable village called 
CoLxnEy-HATCH, and a little further is another village called 
SOUTHGATE. Inthis laſt is a handſome ſeat belonging to the 
duke of Chandos. Tt is a large regular building, with very 
{ſpacious gardens behind; and the ſituation is fo pleaſant that his 
grace often vilits it during the courle of the ſummer. 

ENFIELD, the next place we come to, is an agreeable town, 
and contains many good buildings. It is ſaid to have been 
anciently called Enten, from its ſituation among fens and in 
marſhy ground. It had anciently a royal ſeat, ſuppoſed to have 
been built in the reign of Henry VIE. and in the Jaſt century it 
was noted for being the reſidence of a great number of tanners, 
but at preſent little of that trade is carried on here. The town 
is pleaſantly ſituated, and being at a moderate diſtance from the 
metrop#ylts, there arc ſeveral boarding-{chools in it for the edu- 
cation of youth of both ſexes. The church ſtands about the 
middle of the town, and is a low Gothic ſtructure, without 
containing any thing remarkable. There is alſo a meeting for 
Proteltant-Diſſenters; and near the town are ſeveral handtome 
ſcats, among which the moſt conſpicuous is that belonging to 

Mcllith, cſq. It is ſituated in a beautiful park, and 1s a 
handſome and extenſive building. At ove end of 1t is a ſquare 
tower, with a clock, above which is a dome, terminated by a 
ball and vane. Enfield has a weekly-market on Saturday; and 
is diſtant from London ten miles. 

North-Weſt of the town is Enficld-Chace, the remains of 
an ancient fore't that belonged to the citizens of London in the 
reign of Henry II. This foreſt extended from that part of the 
city called Houndſditch to above twelve miles North, and was 
the joint property of the whole corporation. Here the citizens 
enjoyed the diverſion of hunting, and ſuch other exerciſes as 
were common in thoſe warlike tumes. As commerce and a love 
of induſtry increaſed, theſe diverſions were in a great meaſure 
neglected, the foreſt was gradually laid open, and at laſt became 
in gencral the property of private perſons. 

Rnficld-Chace, the only part now remaining of this extenſive 
foreſt, has been many years the property of the crown, and is 
at preſent annexed to the dutchy of Lancaſter. When James L. 


reſided at Theobald's, the chace was well ſtocked with deer, 


that prince being exceeding fond of hunting; but the army of 
the parliament, during the civil wars, deltroyed all the game, 
cut down the trees, and let the ground out in ſmall farms. In 
this tate it continued till the Reſtoration, when 2 trecs 
were planted, aud the whole well ſtocked with game. ately, 
| ho wevers 
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however, great quantities of timber have been cut down, and 


the land cleared for farms by order of government. The 
ranger, who is appointed by the crown, has in it a very elegant 
ſeat called the Lodge; and on the borders of the chace are 
ſeveral ſeats belonging to perſons of quality. Adjoining to 
Enfield-Chace, on the Weſt-ſide, is a pleaſant village called 
EasT-BARNET, and Roy much frequented on account of 
a medicinal ſpring. The church is a ſmall low edifice, not 
containing any thing remarkable. Near this 1s another village 
called WHETSTONE, in which are ſeveral good houſes belong- 
ing to the * and citizens of London. 
To the E 

IS where there are ſome handſome houſes, ſeveral boarding- 
hools, and a meeting for Proteltant-Diſſenters. Proceeding 
from hence towards the metropolis, we come to EDMONTON, 
which was anciently a very ſmall village, but by the great 
increaſe of buildings is now ſo conſiderable, that the gentry who 
reſide in it have a public aſſembly- room. The form of this 
village is very irregular, the houſes being ſcattered along the 
road, and ſeparated by gardens and encloſures ; but there are 
many good buildings, and ſeveral convenient public-houſes for 
the accommodation of travellers. The chufch is a convenient 
ſtructure; but does not contain any thing remarkable. On the 


ſame road, adjoining to Edmonton, is the ancient village of | 


 ToTTENHAM, commonly called TOTTENHAM-H1GH-CRoss, 
from a croſs being erected here in memory of queen Eleanor. 
This croſs is ſtill ſtanding, and perfect as to its original form, 
though greatly decayed by time. The manor of this place muſt 


have been very conſiderable in ancient times, for when David, 


king of Scotland, was earl of Huntingdon, he got a grant of it 
from his brother-in-law, Henry I. and when his filter, queen 
Matilda, founded the monaſtery of the Holy T rinity, in London, 
king David ſettled this manor, with all its revenues, upon the 
prior and monks of that convent. At the general diſſolution it 
was given to Howard, lord Effingham; but that nobleman 
having been attainted, it became the property of the dean and 
chapter of St. Paul's. In this village is an alms-houſe founded 


by one Zancher, a Spaniard, who was the firſt confeStioner ever | 


known in England. There are alſo a free-ſchool, and a charity- 
ſchool for twenty girls, who are both clothed and educated. 
The lord Coleraine had formerly a ſeat here, with a conſiderable 
landed eſtate annexed to it; but his lordſhip dying without 


legitimate iſſue, it became the property of the crown, till ſome | 


few years ago, when James Townſend, eſq. alderman of London, 
having married a natural daughter of the lord Coleraine, his 
preſent majeſty made him a free grant of the whole eſlate, which 
he enjoys at preſent. 


The pariſh of "Tottenham is large, and the living extremely | 


rich. The church has a romantic appearance, being fituated 
on the top of a hill, near which runs a ſmall ſtream called the 
Moſelle. In Popiſh times the devotees uſed to frequent a well 
in this pariſh, which the prieſts ſaid had the virtue of curing 
almoſt all diforders. Many pretended miracles were wrought 
at this place; and as moſt of the patients were laid under 
contributions, for the good of holy mother church, the prieſts 
reaped conſiderable advantages. 
very agreeable village, and contains many good houſes ; 
as alſo ſeveral genteel boarding-ſchools for the education of 
'outh. | 
: Nearer to London, on the ſame road, is STAMFORD-HILL, 
in different parts of which are ſeveral handſome buildings; 
though none of them ſufficiently conſpicuous to merit particular 
deſcription. „C CE Bs 
To the South of Stamford-Hill is a place called UrrER“ͥ 
LAPTON, in which many good buildings have been lately 
erected ; as alſo a very neat chapel. 


The next place we come to is NEWINGTON, otherwiſe called 


STOKE-NEwiNGTON. It was formerly a ſmall village, but 
the ſituation being near London, many of the citizens have 
built houſes in it, f, that it is now become very populous, and 
appears rather like a large town than a village. The church is 
a mall, low, Gothic ſtructure, and belongs to the dean and 
chapter of St. Paul's. Here is alſo a Diſſenting meeting-houſe, 
where great numbers of thoſe people conſtantly attend divine 
ſervice. Behind the church is a pleaſant grove, ſhaded with 


tall trees; and in different parts of it are ſeats for the accom- | 


modation of thoſe who frequent it for the benefit of the air. 
Among other handſome houſes in this village is one erected 
in the year 1700, by Thomas Gunſton, eſq. lord of the manor, 
ut that gentleman dying juſt as it was finiſhed, it became the 
property of fir Thomas Abney, lord-mayor of London, who had 
married his only fiſter. Miſs Abney, 9 of that gentle- 
man, is now {ole proprietor of this manor, and lives in the 
oule, which is one of the moſt elegant for a private family 
any Where near London. There is alſo another elegant houſe, 
Which formerly belonged to Mr. Cooke, a Turkey-merchant, 
Who left it to his lady, and at her death it was purchaſed by 
the honourable George Perrot, one of the barons of the court 
0 — 
car Newington, and partly in the ſame pariſh, is New1x6- 
TON-GREEN, a very elegant place, and chiefly inhabited by the 
cuzens of London. The principal part conſiſts of a handſome 


4 


alt of Enfield-Town is a village called PoxDERS-. 


Tottenham is at preſent a 


ſquare, ſurrounded with good buildings. In the centre is a 
large graſs-plat, with gravel-walks leading from each of the 
angles; and on one of the ſides is an handiome mecting-houſe 
for Proteſtant-Diſſenters; their miniſter the well-known and 
worthy Dr. Price. 

About a mile to the South of Newington is a village called 
K1NGSLAND, which is a hamlet belonging to the pariſh of 
Iſlington. Here was anciently an hoſpital for lepers, the 
chapel belonging to which is ſtill ſtanding, and, from its ap- 
pearance, is of great antiquity. Divine ſervice is performed in 
this chapel once every Sunday, and the profits of the miniſter 
ariſe from the voluntary ſubſcriptions of the inhabitants. 

To the Eaſt of Kingſland is the ancient village of Hackxer, 
which contains more country-ſeats belonging to the citizens of 
London than any other round the metropolis. Many elegant 


| buildings have been lately erected near it, by which it is in a 


manner joined to Clapton and Homerton, two other villages 
in its neighbourhood. It is from this village that the coaches 
let to the people in London firſt received the name of Hackney- 
Coaches; for in the laſt century ſuch numbers of people were 
frequently going to ſee their friends here, that it occafioned 
them often to hire horſes or carriages for that purpoſe; ſo that 
in courſe of time the epithet Hackney was added to all carri- 
ages that went from London to this village; and the name has 
been ſince diffuſed not only through the principal cities in Eng- 
land, but alſo in Scotland and Ireland. 

The pariſh of Hackney is very large, and contains ſeveral 
hamlets ; among which are Clapton on the North, Dalſton 
and Shacklewell on the Weſt, and Homerton on the Eaſt. The 
church, which is a very ancient Gothic ſtructure, was a diſtin 


rectory and vicarage in the year 1292, and dedicated to St. 
Auguſtine. At that time it belonged to the Knights Templars; 


but on the ſuppreſſion of their order, it was granted to the 
knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, from whom the church is 
ſuppoſed to have received the preſent appellaticn of St. John. 
It is a vicarage in lay hands, but in all eccleſiaſtical matters it 
is ſubjeR to the biſhop of London. Belides the church there 
are ſeveral meetings for Proteſtant-Diſſenters of different deno- 
minations; and, on the whole, Hackney is at preſent both a 
flouriſhing and populous village. The hamlets of HoMerTox, 
DaLsTON, and CLAPTON, which are in the neighbourhood 
of Hackney, are very pleaſantly. ſituated, and contain many 
handſome buildings. Clapton, in particular, is very large, and 
in it are a great number of good houſes, belonging to the gentry 
and citizens of London. fiere is alſo a good reſervoir, which 
ſupplies not only the hamlet of Clapton, but likewiſe the village 
of Hackney, with water. 


North-Eaſt of Hackney 1s a large open piece of ground called 


Hackney-Marſh, where, ſome few years ago, were diſcovered 
the remains of a Roman highway. 


The next and laſt place we have to mention in this county 


is a village called Bow, which is ſeparated from another vil- 
lage called Stratford, in Eſſex, by a branch of the river Lea. 
This village is remarkable for having the firſt ſtone bridge in 
it ever erected in England, the particulars of which are as 


follow: 


Matilda, the queen of Henry I. often went to viſit the ſhrine 
of the nunnery at Barking in Eſllex, to which ſhe uſually rode 


on horſeback. On one of theſe excurſions, as the and her 


attendants were croſſing at Old-Ford, the water, by a ſudden 
rain, had ſwelled conliderably, fo that the queen narrowly 
eſcaped drowning, after the loſs of ſeveral of her attendants. 
In memory of this ſignal deliverance, the cauſed a bridge to be 


built at this place, different from all others in the kingdom, it 


being a ſtone Gothic arch. The place where it was built was 
then called the Strait-ford ; and the people, who had never ſeen 
a ſtone arch over a river before, called it a Bow, or the Bow, 
near Strait-ford, from which its preſent name is derived, namely, 
STRATFORT-L*®-Bow. In the reign of queen Elizabeth this 


village was remarked for being the place of reſidence for Bakers, 


who ſupplied the city of London with bread ; from whence 
it was taken to town in carts, and ſold to the people at their 
own doors. | 

The church is very ancient, and there is preat reaſon to 
believe that it was at firſt erected by queen Matilda. It was 
formerly only a chapel of eaſe to Stepney ; but it has for ſeveral 
years been made a diſtin pariſh of itſelf. There are ſeveral 
monuments both in the church and church-yard, but few of 
them contain any remarkable inſcriptions. About the middle 
of the North-wall, on the South-ſide, is a ſtone to the memory 
of Mrs. Joyce Hunt, ſpinſter, who died the 24th of January 
1758, aged eighty-three. : | 

Adjoining to the church 1s an excellent free-ſchool, founded 
in the year 1694 for thirty boys, who are clothed and inſtructed 
in reading, writing, arithmetic, and Latin. In this village are 
great numbers of Scarlet-Dyers and Callico-Printers, who live 
here from the particular convenience of the place for the execu- 


tion of their buſineſs. Here was formerly a manufactory for 


making porcelaine; but it not anſwering the expectations of 
the projectors, it has for ſome time been laid aſide, and the place 
converted to other purpoſes. 
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SECTION XIII. 


A Biegraphical Account of the moft eminent Men who were bern in 
| this County. 0 


+ O give a liſt of all the diſtinguiſhed characters in London 
- and Middleſex would far exceed the bounds of this work ; 
and to omit ſome of the moſt celebrated would be derogatory to 
our engagements, and an indignity offered to the reader. 'We 
ſhall therefore only ſelect the following, whoſe diſlinguiſhed 
abilities will make their names remembered fo long as learning 
and virtue are known among mankind. A 

Sir Thomas More was born in Milk-Street in the city of 
London in the year -1480, his father, fir John More, having 
been one of the judges of the court of King's-Bench. When 
he had paſſed through the grammar-ſchools he was ſent to 
Oxford, and afterwards entered at Lincoln's-Inn to ſtudy the 
municipal laws of the nation. He was called up to the bar; but 
although he made a very conſiderable hgure as a lawyer, yet 
the claſſic authors were his greateſt favourites. 

Sir Thomas was about thirty years of age when he married, 
and had ſeveral children; but when Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, 
oppoſed the diſſolution of religious houſes, More took part with 
him, and contracted a very cloſe intimacy with the monks of 
the Charter-Houſe. During the time he viſited the Charter- 
Houſe, he became acquainted with the celebrated Jane Shore, 


the favourite miſtreſs of Edward IV. but then reduced ſo low, 


as to fit at the upper-end of Golden-I.ane, near Old-Street, 
begging, though in a modeſt manner, alms from ſuch as paſſed 
that way. He obtained ſeveral lucrative employments at court, 
and on the diigrace of cardinal Wolfey, was advanced to the 
dignity of lord-high-chancellor of England, an office which he 
diſcharged with integrity upwards of three years; but being a 
oreat ſtickler for the Papal tupremacy, and finding the king was 


going to break off all dependence on the court of Rome, he 


reſigned the great ſeal, in order to enjoy the plcaſures of a 
retired life. But in this he was diſappointed, for Henry VIIT. 


who ſeldom advanced any of his ſubjects without degrading 


them in the end, refolved that fir Thomas More ſhould ſuffer 
the ſame fate. He was undoubtedly a moſt ſevere ſtickler for 


all the errors of Popery, which is the more ſurpriſing, as he 


had entered into the ſpirit of the fineſt writers of antiquity ; but 
it is often impoſſible to account for all, or indeed any of thoſe 
frailties to which mankind are, by nature, ſubject. _ 

When Fiſker was attainted, fir Thomas More ſtood fo firmly 
to his intereſt, that he was accuſed of an overt act of high- 
treaſon, in denying the king's ſupremacy, and being brought 
to a mock trial, he received ſentence of death, and was = 


headed on Tower-Hill, on the 5th of July 1535. He was of | 


a gay, pleaſant diipoſition, and indulged his vein fer humour 
even to the laſt. When he was firſt committed to the Tower, 
the gentleman-porter aſking for his fee, which is the upper 


garment, fir Thomas took off his cap to give him, ſaying, 


« This is the uppermoſt garment I have.” But that not ſuffi- 
cing, he took out a handſul of angels, which he gave to the 
officer. A knight who was preſent, ſaid,“ He was glad to 
find he was fo full of angels.” «© Yes, replied fir Thomas, I 
always love to have my _ beſt friends about me.“ After he had 
been cloſe priſoner for ſome time, his books were all taken from 
him, on which he ſhut up the windows of his room ; and being 
alked, why he did ſo? © Ir is time, ſaid he, to ſhut up ſhop, 
when the ware is all gone.” On the day of his execution, as 
he was mounting the ſcaffold, he ſaid to one of the officers, 


« Friend, help me up, and when I come down, let me ſhift for 


myſelf.” When the executioner aſked him forgiveneſs, he 
readily anſwered, 4 Why, man, thou haſt never offended me, 
but my neck is fo ſhort, that you will have no credit in cutting 
it off.“ When he laid his head down on the block, having a 


Jong grey beard, he ſtroked it, and ſaid to the executioner, “J 


pray you, let me lay my beard over the block, leſt you ſhould 


cut it; for though you have a commiſſion to cut off my head, 


ou have none to cut of my beard.” His remains were interred 

in Chelſca-Church, where a monument, with an inſcription 
written by himſelf, are ſtill to be ſcen. He was the author of 
ſeveral works, but his moſt celebrated piece is that called 
Utopia, which has been tranſlated into Englith by biſhop 
Burnet. 

W1ILLIAM CAMDEN, the great antiquarian, and author of 
the Britannia, was born in the Old-Bailey in the year 1551, 
and educated in Chriſt's-Hoſpital, St. Paul's-School, and atter- 
avards at Oxford, where he took the degree of bachelor of arts. 
His firſt employment was that of ſecond maſter of Weſtminſter- 
School, and at lalt he was appointed head maſter ; but he 
reſigned it for a place much more ſuitable to his 1 and 
di{poſition, namely, Clarencicux, king at arms. He wrote a 
Greek grammar for the uſe of Woeltminſter-School, and 2 
many years in compiling his Britannia, which has been ſince 
publiſhed, with notes, by the late biſhop Gibſon. : He died the 
gth of November 1623, and was interred in Weltminſter-Abbey, 
where a monument has been erected to his memory. He made 
hiſtory his favourite ſtudy, and founded a lecture for promoting 
it at Oxtord, | 


| the molt diſtinguiſhed reputation. However, on the acceſion 


——— 


EDMUND SPENSER, a celebrated poet, was born in London 
about the year 1553. After finiſhing his ſtudies at Cambgi, 
he retired into the North, where he fell in love with a young 
lady, whoſe name is not known, but whom he hath celebrated 
under the name of Roſalinda. Leaving this retreat, he came 
up to London, and by the patronage of fir Philip Sydney was 
recommended to queen Elizabeth, who appointed him her poet. 
laureat. In 1580 he was made ſecretary to the lord Grey of 
Wilton, lord-deputy of Ireland, whom he accompanied into 
that kingdom, where, by his lordſhip's intereſt, and the queen's 
generoſity, he obtained a grant of lands in Munſter to the 
amount of 3000 acres. Here he lived for ſome time in a tate 
of affluence, and employed his leiſure-hours in compoſing part 
of his Fairy-Queen, which had been begun long before : but 
—_ the breaking out of the rebellion, raiſed by the earl of 

yrone, he was obliged to abandon Ireland, and return once 
more to London, where he died in extreme poverty, in the year 
1599. He was interred near Chaucer, in Weſtminfler-Abbey, 
where, about thirty years after his death, a monument was 
erected to his memory. 

Sir FRANC1S BACON, the fon of the lord-keeper Bacon, was 
born at York-Houſe in the Strand in the year 1561. While 
very young, his father took him often to court, and queen 
Elizabeth uſed to call him her young lord-keeper. He made 
ſuch progreſs in grammatical-learning, that when only twelve 
years of age he was admitted into Trinity-College, Cambridge, 
under the tuition of Dr. Wright, afterwards archbiſhop of - 
Canterbury. The ſtudy of the ſchools was then little better 
than ſophiſtry, but Bacon had a ſoul ſuperior to prejudice, and 
ſuch as could not be confined within the ſmall Sick of what 
was erroneouſly called ſcience. He ſaw that the ſtudy of nature 
addreſſed itſelf to the ſenſes, and that without the uſe of in- 
ſtruments in order to try experiments, all attempts to inveſtigate 
it would be vain and fruitleſs. When he had gone through 
the forms of the college, as a gentleman-commoner, he went 
over to France as ſecretary to fir Amias Powlet, the Engliſh 
ambaſſador. While in France, his father the lord-keeper died, 
and his mother having ſent for him home, he was entered a 
ſtudent in Gray's-Inn, and in proper time called up to the bar. 
When he was only twenty-ſeven years of age, he was ap- 
pointed one of the qucen's council, and afterwards regiſter of 
the {tar-chamber. | | 

On the acceſſion of James I. he was honoured with knight- 
hood, and appointed folicitor-general. He was ſoon after made 
attorney-general ; and when the lord Egerton reſigned the great 
ſcal, Bacon was created a peer, and conſtituted lord-high-chan- 
cellor of England. During his leiſure-hours he applied himſelf 


F 
Ive, 


fo cloſely to the ſtudy of nature, that although he did not live 


to ſee philoſophy brought to a ſtate of perfection, yet he not 
only led the way, but alſo pointed out the road, which has 
made room for all thoſe improvements that have laid open the 
ſecrets of nature to the meaneſt capacities. A. D. 1621, he 
was raiſed-to the dignity of viſcount St. Alban's, and appeared 
with great pomp and ſplendour at the opening of the ſeſlion 
of parliament, which met on the zoth of January of the ſame 
year. But he was ſoon ſurpriſed with a ſtrange reverſe of for- 
tune, and all his honours totally annihilated. A bill was brought 
into parliament againit him for bribery, and the crime was of 
too glaring a nature, and ſupported by too poſitive evidence, to 
be denied. He confeſſed himſelf guilty, and received judgment 
to pay a fine of 40,009). to be deprived of all his ned dae 
rendered incapable of cver ſitting in the Houſe of Lords, and to 
be impriſoned in the Tower during his majeſty's pleaſure. The 
king, however, remitted his ſentence, and ſuffered him to rctire 
privately, on an annual penſion of 1,8c0ol. 

During the remainder of his life he devoted his time to the 
purſuits of literature; and it appears from the works he com- 
poſed during this period, that, notwithſtanding his misfortunes, 
his thouglits were ſtill free, vigorous, and noble. He died at 
Highgate on the gth of April 1626, and was buried at St. 
Alban's. | 

Ix1Go0 Joxes, the cclerated architect (whom we have oſten 
mentioned in the courſe of this work) was born about the year 
1572, in the neighbourhood of St. Paul's, London. In what 
manner he received his firſt education we are not informed, 
different conjectures having been advanced on that head. Y 
this as it may, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf early by the extraordi- 
nary progreſs he made in the art of drawing and deſigning» 
and was particularly noted for his {kill in the practice of land- 
ſcape painting. "Theſe admirable talents introduced him to the 
knowledge * carl of Pembroke, who was a great patron 
of all liberal ſciences. This nobleman, admiring Mr. Jones's 
genius, took him under his protection, and ſent him abroad in 
order to perſect himſelf, by ſtudying the works of the belt 
maſters in Italy, and the * parts of Europe. Thus fup- 
ported, he ſpent many years in completing his education : to 
which end, chooling Venice for the chief a of his reſidence, 
he ſuffered nothing of real value or merit to eſcape his attentions 
and the improvements he there made gave ſuch an eclat to his 
reputation all over Europe, that Chriſtian IV. king of Denmark, 
ſent for him, and appointed him his architect-general. In thus 
poſt he continued for ſome years, and acquitted himſelf with 
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of James J. he returned to England ; when Anne, the conſort 
of that prince, took him into favour, in conſequence of letters 
recommendatory which ſhe had received from her brother the 
king of Denmark. The queen appointed him her architect; 
put it does not appear that he was employed in any works of 
importance till ſome years after; for, upon the death of Henry, 
-:nce of Wales, he went once more to Italy, and continued 
there ſome years, improving himſelf {till further in his favourite 
art, On his return to England a ſecond time, he was made 
rincipal ovcricer of his majeſty's works throughout England, 
ſoon after which he fhniſhed that magnificent edifice the Ban- 
Letting one at Whitchall. 

By the king's orders, A. D. 1620, he took an accurate ſurvey 
of that lurpriſing group of ſtones on Saliſbury-Plain, commonly 
called Stone Henge, and drew up an account, with his opinion 
reſpecting that famous monument of antiquity, which he pre- 
ſented to the king. In this account, after much reaſoning, and 
a long ſeries of authorities, he concludes at laſt that this ancient 
and ftupendous pile muſt have been originally a Roman temple, 
inſciibed to Cactus, the ſenior of the Heathen gods, built after 
the Tuſcan order, and that it was ercHted when the Romans 
flouriſhed here, an! probably betwixt the time of Agricola's 
government, and the reign of Conftantire the Great. Nir. Jones 
was continued in all his employments by king Charles I. and it 
appears from the writings of ſeveral of our poets, that his 
leilure-hours were ſpent in defigning proper decorations for 
the ſtage. . | 

When the civil wars broke out, he adhered to his royal 
maſter from a principle of grat tude; and fo conſpicuous was 
his fidelity, that it expoſed him to very conſiderable lofles. 
During the uſurpation, he was conſidered as diſatfected to ge- 
vernment, and was conflrained to pay 400d. by way of compo- 
fition for his eſtate. The unhappy fate of his malter fat heavy 
on his mind; and mough he {lil preſerved his office, alter the 
death of that prince, vet he did not live to ſce the reitoration 
of the royal family. He died abut Midſummer 1652, and was 
interred in the chancel of St. Bennct's- Church, near Paul's- 
Wharf, London. Againſt the wall, at ſome diſtance from his 
grave, was a monument erected to his memory ; but it was 
deſtroycd by the fire in 1666. | 

This great architect was about ſcventy-nine years of age when 

he died, and retzined all his faculties to the laſt. He left ſeveral 
manuſcripts, which were aft:cy-ards printed and publiſhed. 
He was perfectly well {killed in the mathematics, and had fome 
infight into the two learned languages, Greek and Latin; 
beſides which, he had an excellent: taſte for poetry. Theſe 
accompliihments, however, were no more than the decorations 
and counterpart of his proper character, namely, that of an 
architect, of which he was certainly the preatelt that ever lived 
in Britain, The ſtrength of his genius, and the ſolidity of his 
judgment, enabled him to ſoar above vulgar prejudices; and 
had his ſucceſſors attended to the rules laid down by him, we 
might by this time have ſeen ſuch edifices erected as would 
have been an honour to the projectors, and an ornament to 
the nation. | 

BtxjAMIN, or, as he is more commonly called, BEN 
Jonxsox, was the ſon of a clergyman in Weſtminſter, and 
born in that city in the year 1574, about a month after his 
father's death. He was educated firſt in a private ſchool in 
St. Martin's in the Fields, and afterwards in Weitminſter-School, 
under the learned Mr. Camden; but his mother marrying a 
ſecond huſband, who Was by trade a Bricklayer, Ben was obliged 
to leave the ſchool, and work at his ftep-father's buſineſs. In 
reſentment to this indignity, he inliſted as a ſoldier in the army, 
and was ſnon after ſent to the Netherlands. In this character 
he is ſaid to have behaved with great bravery ; for having killed 
one of the cneray in ſingle combat, he brought off the ſpoils in 
ſight of bath armics. On his return to England he entered 
himſelf a ſtudent of St. John's-College, Cambridge; but his 
finances not permitting him to purſue his ſtudies, he was glad 
to be admitted into a company of players. In this character 
he had another opportunity of ſignalizing his courage; for a 
quarrel happening between him and one of his fellow-actors, 
a ducl enſued, when Ben killed his antagoniſt. Whether he 
was ever tricd for it, or not, is uncertain ; but we rather ima- 
gine he obtained the queen's pardon before any bill was found. 
The firſt play Ben wrote was brought upon the ſtage by the 
intereſt of Shakeſpear, who was then both an actor and mana- 
ger, and generally perſormed himſelf one of the principal parts 
of it. Thus encouraged, Ben's genius ripened apace; and from 
L598 to 1603, he furniſhed the ſtage regularly with a new play 
every year. After this he became more flow in his productions, 
though he ſtill continued to write. He was made poct-laureat, 
A. D. 1619, with an annual ſalary of 1001. He is ſaid to have 
indulged himſelf very freely with his bottle, and although he 
was above want in his latter years, yet he was too bad an 
economiſt ever to ſave money. He attempted to write tragedy, 
but could never ſucceed in it. Some of his comedies are exccl- 
lent, particularly, Every Man in his Humour, Volpone, and 
the Alchymilt. He dicd in 1637, and was buried in Weſtmin- 
lter. Abbey, where a monument was erected to his memory. 

Sir Thomas GrtsHAM, an eminent merchant, and a gene- 


rous benefaCtor to the public, was the fon of fir Richard Gretham, 
No. 32. 
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lord-mayor of London, and born in that city in the year 1519- 
Aſter ſtudying for ſome time at Cambridge, he reſolved, in 
imitation of ſeveral of his predeceſſors, to apply himteli to trade, 
and in this he met with ſuch uncommon tuccets, that he foon 
became one of the richeſt merchants in the kingdom. He 
managed the money-affairs of the crown at Antwerp, during 
the reigns of Edward VI. and queen Mary; and was not only 
continued in the fame employment on the acceſlion of queen 
Elizabeth, but was likewiſe raifed to the honour of knighthood, 
and conſtituted the queen's merchant. About the year 1560 he 
built his ſpacious and magnificent houſe in Biſhapſgate-Street 
(on the ſpot where the Exciſe-Othce now ſtands) which he 
afterwards endowed and converted into a college; and, in 1565, 
he erected the ſuperb fabric of the Royal-Exchange, for the 
reception of the merchants. 'T lis ſtructute was unhappily 
deltroyed by the great fire in 1666, but was immediately rebuilt 
by the city and the Mercers-Company. Sir Thomas died ſud— 
denly on the 21ſt of November 1579, in the fixty-tirit year of 
his age. 

Jonx MiLTox (the celebrated author of Paradiſe Loſt, and 
the greateſt phet of his time) was born in Bread-Street, London, 
in the year 1608. He received the firſt rudiments of learning 
from a private tutor, but was afterwards ſent to St. Paul's 
School, and from thence removed to Chriſt's-Colicge, Cam- 
bridge, where he applied himſelf ſo clofely to ſtudy, that even 
in his youth he laid the foundation of thoſe diſorders which never 
after ſorſook him; and towards the latter part of his life he lot 
his eye-ſight. He imbibed the fincit ſentiments c, the Greer: 
and Roman claſſics, and {tudied the Scriptures according to 
their true literal meaning. After having taken his degree ot 
maſter of arts, he left the univerſity, and went to rclide with 
his father at a private hole in Buckinghamſhire. In this ſtate 
of retirement he ſpent about five ycars, proſecuting his itudies 
with the greateſt afſiduity ; and here he wrote his celebrated 
pieces, the Maſque of Comus, L'Allegro, II Penſeroſo, and 
Lycidas. 

A. D. 1637 he ſet out on his travels, and ſpent ſome months 
at Paris, in company with the famous Hugo Grotius, ambaſlador 
from the king of Sweden. From France he went into Italy, 
and ſpent ſome time at Florence, where he learnt to ſpeak the 
language with all the fluency of a native. Venice alſo engaged 
his attention, and he ſpent a conſiderable time at Naples and 
Rome. When in Italy he received information that the flames 
of civil war were breaking out in England; in conſequence of 
which he immediately returned to his native country, in order 
to be a ſpectator of that ſtruggle which England was about to 
make in deſence of its natural rights and privileges. As he 
had conceived the molt inveterate antipathy againſt the whole 
fraue of the church of England, he publiſhed ſeveral ſpirited 
pieces againſt the biſhops, which at that time made a contider- 


able noiſe. 


A. D. 1642, he took a houſe in Jewin-Street, and opencd a 
genteel academy for the inſtruction of young gentlemen ; and 
it appears, from a treatiſe he wrote on that ſubject, that no 
man was ever better qualified for diſcharging the duties of ſo 
important a character. In this office he fo diltinguithed him- 
ſelt, that it was conſidered as a great favour to have a young 
gentleman admitted into his academy. About this time he 
married one miſs Powel, the daughter of a gentleman of fortune 
in Worceſterſhire. This gentleman was a great royaliſt, and 
to him is generally aſcribed the difference which ſoon after aroſe 
between Milton and his wife. They had not been married 
above a month, when Mrs, Milton went to vilit her relations 
in the country, promiſing to return at a ſtated time : but inſtead 
of fulülling her engagements, the ſent her huſband word, that 
ſhe was determined not to have any thing further to ſay to him. 
Milton had too much ſpirit not to reſent fo groſs an inſult; and 
therefore wrote his celebrated treatiſe on Divorce, which brought 
upon him the indignation of the Weſtminſter-Aſſombly, in 
whole defence he had learnedly written againſt the biſhops. He 
looked on the marriage-obligation as dillolved ; and it having 
been repreſented to his wife, that he was actually making his 
addreſſes to a young lady in St. Martin's-le-Grand, her pride 
and jealouſy took the alarm, and the friends of both wers earneſt 
in effecting a reconciliation. One evening, when he was in 
company with this young lady, it was fo contrived, that his 
wife ſhould be placed in an oppoſite chamber; when, in the 
midſt of the converſation, ſhe entered the room, and fell upon 
her knees before her huſband, who, after a tew words, received 
her with open arms, and took her home to his houſe. They 
aſterwards lived excecding happy, ſhe being in every teſpect 4 
very prudent woman. She bore him ſeveral children, and at 
laſt died in child-bed. 

When Oliver Cromwell aſſumed the reins of government, 
Milton was made Latin ſecretary, ſoon after which he loſt the 
uſe of his fight. Though this affliction was very great, it did 
not prevent him from attending to the duties of his cifice, and 
even proſecuting his ſtudies by means of an amanuenſis, whom 
he procured to read to him. He married a fecond wife, the 
daughter of one captain Woodcock, of Hackney, who alſo 
died in child-bed about ten months aſter their marriate. Some 
time after the death of this lady he married a third, the daughter 
of one Mr, Minſhal, a gentleman in Chethice, who ſurvived 
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him many years, as appears by her having been alive at Nant- 
wich, in the year 1729. | 
A. D. 1665 he retired with his family to a ſmall houſe at 
Chalfont in Buckinghamſhire ; ang here it is ſuppoſed he finiſhed 
his great work on the Fall of Mah. It was ſome time before 
the merit of this piece was diſcovered, party-prejudice having 
been ſo violent during the reign of king Charles II. that the 
name of the author was ſufficient to have deſtroyed its reputa- 
tion, had it been formed by the beſt writer in the univerſe. It 
has ſince, however, obtained its jult reward, and will certainly 
render his name immortal ſo long as the Engliſh language 1s 
known. This great poet lived in an eaſy, though not atfluent 
manner, till 1674, when he died of a fit of the gout in Bunhill- 
Fields, London. He was buried in St. Giles's-Church, Cripple- 
gate, but there was not any monument erected in that place to 
perpetuate his memory. 

he late Mr. Benſon, auditor of the Exchequer, has ſupplied 
that deficiency, by erecting a marble monument for him in 
Weſtminſter-Abbey. His diltinguiſhed abilities occaſioned the 
followins lines to be written on the comparative difference be- 


O re 
tween him, Homer, and Virgil: | 


Three poets in three diſtant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn ! 

The firit in loftineſs of thought ſurpaſs'd, 
Ihe next in majeſty, and both the laſt, 

"The force of nature could no further go, 
Jo make a third, ſhe join'd the former two. 


Arnzanam CowLEy, who was equally celebrated for the 
purity of his life, as his poetical genius, was the ſon of a grocer 
in Flect-Street, where he was born in the year 1618. He was 
a poſthumous child, being born after his father's death; but 


this loſs was made up by the indulgent care of his mother, who 


procured his admiſſion as one of the king's ſcholars on the royal 
He diſcovered an early genius for 
poetry, and an old edition of Spenſer's Fairy-Queen having 
accidentally come to his hands, he read it all over ; and the 


ſtories of giants, knights, and enchanted caitles, filling his 


mind with the moſt elevated notions, he publiſhed a volume of 


poems before he had attained his fifteenth vear. Cowley re- 


mained at Weſtminſter-School till he became perfectly acquainted 
with the learned languages; after which he was elected into 


Trinity-College, Cambridge, where he made conſiderable pro- 


greſs in the ſtudy of the ſciences, particularly botany, of which 
F On the breaking out of the civil | 


e became a perfect maſter. 
wars, he left the univerſity ; and after the death of the king he 
followed the royal family abroad, giving them all the advice, 
and doing them every ſervice in his power. From theſe views 
he came over to England in 1656; but was apprehended and 
committed to priſon, from whence he was not diſcharged till 
he had ſubmitted to comply with very rigorous conditions. At 
the Reſtoration, Cowley was offered ſeveral Jucrative employ- 


ments; but having ſpent great part of his time in an unſettled 


manner, and being fond of retirement, the king gave him an 
eſtate at Chertſey in Surrey, where he lived about fix years, and 
died on the 28th of July 1667. He was interred with great 


funeral pomp in Weltminſter-Abbey, and a monument erected 


to his memory, with an inſcription on it, written by Dr. Sprat, | 


afterwards biſhop of Rocheſter. 


When the king was informed of his death, he ſaid, Mr. Cow- | 


ley had not left a better man behind him in England. 

Isaac Bakkow, D. D. was the ſon of an eminent merchant 
in London, where he was born in the year 1630. He was ſent, 
while very young, to the Charter-Houſe-School, but was fo 
averſe to learning, and ſo naturally miſchievous in his diſpo- 
ſition, - that his father, who was a very pious man, heartily 
However, the old gentleman 
lived to ſee him an ornament and honour both to learning and 
religion, and often bleſſed God that he had made him the father 
of tuch a ſon. Barrow began his ſtudies in Trinity-College, 
Cambridge, of which he was choſen fellow when only eighteen 
years of age. Here he ſtudied phyſic and the mathematics, in 


the latter of which he is ſaid to have made greater progreſs than 


any Englithman had ever done before. 

A. D. 1656 he travelled abroad ; and after viſiting his father, 
who was then at Paris, he went to Florence, Venice, Rome, 
and Naples; after which he ſpent about a year in Turkey, and 
then returned to England. During his voyage from Italy to 
Smyrna, he was delivered in a ſignal manner from being taken 
by an Algerine corfair. The pirate attacked the ſhip in which 
he was, not far from the illand of Malta; and in ſuch caſes 
every perſon on hoard is cbliged to give what aſliſtance they 
are able. Mr. Barrow was placed at one of the guns, and 
behaved with great courage during the engagement, till one of 
the enemy's guns burſting, it ſo intimidated them, that they 
tacked and ſheered off, with the loſs of ſeveral of their hands. 

A ſhort time after his return to England, he entered into 
orders, more in conformity to the ſtatutes of his college, than 
with any intent of ſoliciting for eccleſiaſtical preſerments. He 
was choſen proteifor of Greek, fellow of the Royal-Society, and 
profeflor of Geometry in Greſham-College. He was alſo 
choſen proſellor of the mathematics in Cambridge, where he 


* 


* 


| biſhop of St. Aſaph, preſented him to a ſmall ſinecure in M ales; 


| the lord chancellor Clarendon, who procured him the valua- 


much ridicule. 


—— 


brought that ſort of learning to a ſtate of perfection unknown 
in former times; and in 1669 he reſigned it in favour of hig 
friend and pupil the great fir Iſaac Newton. The year follows 
ing he took the degree of doctor in divinity ; and his uncle the 


but he ſtill remained in the college as a fellow. 

A. D. 1672 he was promoted to the dignity of maſter of 
Trinity-College by Charles II. who ſaid he was ſure he had be. 
ſtowed it on the beſt ſcholar in England. In 1675 he was choſeu 
vice-chancellor, which office he enjoyed but a ſhort time; for he 
was haſtily taken off by a violent fever in 1677. 

ROBERT SOUTH, D. D. was born at Hackney in this 
county, in the year 1633. He learned the Latin and Greek 
languages at Weſtminſter-School, under the famous Dr. Buſby, 
He was ſo remarkable for his knowledge in Latin, that he was 
appointed by the maſter to read prayers in the ſchool. Accord- 
ing to the rules of the foundation, he was ſent to finiſh his 
ſtudies in Chriſt-Church, Oxford, where he particularly diſtin. 
guiſhed himſelf, by writing a copy of Latin verſes in praife of 
Oliver Cromwell. Soon after the Reſtoration he complied 
with the a& of uniformity, and was appointed chaplain to 


ble place of a prebendary in the collegiate church of Weſt— 
minſter. | 

A. D. 1676 he was appointed chaplain to the duke of York, 
and accompanied the honourable Mr. Hyde when he went am- 
baſſador to the king of Poland. He had a great averſion to 
Popery, and in the latter part of the reign of Charles II. he 
refuſed to accept of ſome biſhoprics that were offered him, on 
condition of his complying with the corrupt meaſures of admi- 
niſtration. Dr. South was by nature endowed with ſuch a fere. 
rity of expreſſion, and had ſo much ſarcaſtie humour, that when 
the earl of Rocheſter pitched upon him as a divine of the church 
of England to difpute with a Romith prieſt, king James II. 
objected to it, leſt his beloved idolatry ſhould be treated with too 
He complied heartily with the Revolution, and 
took the oaths to the government, but refuſed a biſhopric that 
was offered him, becauſe the perſon ejected had lived long with 
him in a ſtate of friendſhip. He died in 1716, and was in- 
terred in Weſtminſter-Abbey, where a handſome monument has 
been erected to his memory. 5 

Dr. South was certainly a moſt admired preacher, and his 
ſermons have in them whatever wit or knowledge could put to- 
gether. In his younger years he had imbibed the notions of 
Socinus; but being in company with ſome divines who ridiculed 
him on it, he told them, it they could eſtabliſh the doQrine of 
preſcience, he would immediately relinquiſh his former opinions, 
and that having being done to his utmoſt ſatisfaction, he became 
for ever after a moderate Calviniſt. As an inſtance of the natu- 
ral turn of wit to which this gentleman was ſubject, we ſhall, 
-" the amuſement of our readers, ſubjoin the following anec- 

ote : | | | 

Some time before his death he reſided at Caverſham in Oxford- 
ſhire, and having occaſion to come to London on particular affairs, 
he took the opportunity of paying a morning viſit to his old friend 
Dr. Waterland. The doctor being rejoiced to ſee him, preſſed 
him to ſtay dinner, which he at length conſented to do; but the 
doctor's lady, who was a remarkable œconomiſt, difapproved of 
this, and calling her huſband into an adjoining room, began to 
expoſtulate with him on the abſurdity of aſking the gentleman to 
dine, when he knew ſhe was utterly unprovided. The doctor 
endeavoured to pacify her by ſaying it was his fellow-collegian, 
and he could not do leſs than aſk him to dine: he therefore 
begged ſhe would compoſe herſelf, and haſten to provide ſome- 
thing elegant, for there was not a man in the world he reſpected 
more than the friend that was now come to ſee him. This, in- 
ſtead of mending the matter, made it worſe : the lady ſaid ſhe 
had already got a leg of mutton, and if he would be fo filly 
to invite his friends upon ſuch occaſions, they ſhould take what 
the had to give them, for ſhe would not be put out of her way 
for any of them. The doctor was now provoked beyond all 
patience, and proteſted, that if it was not for the ſtranger then 
in the houſe, he would thraſh her. Dr. South, who had heard 
the whole dialogue, and was not a little diverted, inſtantly ſtop- 
ped the diſpute, by faying, with his uſual humour, in a voice 
loud enough to be heard, Dear doctor, as we have been 
friends ſo long, I beſeech you not to make a ſtranger of me 
upon this occaſion.“ The lady, aſhamed of the diſcovery, re- 
tired, and appeared no more that day, but ordered a handſome 
dinner to be ſerved up, and left the two doctors to enjoy them- 
ſelves peaceably to their mutual ſatisfaction. 

Joax STRYPE, was born at Stepney in this county, in the 
year 1643. His parents, who were in very reputable circum- 
ſtances, ſent him to St. Paul's-School, and from thence to Jeſus- 
College, Cambridge, where he finithed his ſtudies. When he 
had taken his degree of maſter of arts, he entered into holy 
orders, and was preſented to a ſmall living in Eſſex, a ſhort time 
after which, he obtained the rectory of Low-Layton in the fame 
county. 

He was ſtrong]y attached to the ſtudy of hiſtory, and having 
contracted an acquaintance with one fir Michael Hicks, a very 
learned gentleman, who lived in his pariſh, and whoſe father had 
been ſecretary to the great lord Burleigh, he obtained copies of 
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his manuſcripts, and from them compiled thirteen volumes in 
folio, all relating tv our reformation from Popery, and the lives 
and actions of the reformers and firſt Proteſtant biſhops. He 
lived to the great age of ninety-four, and enjoyed all his ſenſes 
and facultics to the laſt, nothvithſtanding his intenſe application 
to ſtudy. He died at Low-1.:yton in 1737. 

WILLIAM PENS, an eminent writer among the Quakers, 
and founder of the colony of Penſylvania in North-America, 
was the ſon of fir William Penn, knight, admiral of England, 
and born in the pariſh of St. Catharine's, London, October 14, 
1644. He received the firſt rudiments of learning at Chigwell 
in Eſſex; aſter which he was entered a gentleman-commoner of 
Chriſt-Church in Oxford. He did not, however, remain long 
in that learncd ſeminary, for having withdrawn himſelf from the 
national method of worſhip, and embraced the principles of the 
Quakers, among whom he became a preacher, he was firſt con- 
demned in a heavy fine, and then expelled the college. When 
he returned to his father he met with treatment ſtil} more ſevere. 
He turned him out of doors, and refuſed to give him a ſingle thilling 
towards his ſubſiſtence. All theſe perſecutions were not, however, 
ſuKcient to damp the natural vigour of his ſpirits, nor extin- 
guiſh the flame of zeal that had been kindled in his mind. He 
was frequently apprehended and committed to priſon, for no 
other reaſon but that he did not comply with the forms of the 
eſtabliſhed church. Sometimes he was impriſoned in the Tower, 
at others in Newgate, and ſometimes in Ircland, where his 
father, though ſtill diſſatisfied with him, had committed to his 
care the management of an eſtate. But the old gentlemen was 
at lat perfectly reconciled to him, and left him at his death a very 
pleutiful fortune. | ; 

Penn's perſecutions, however, were continued till 1681, 
when king Charles IT. in conſideration of the ſervices of his 
father, and ſundry debts due to him from the crown at the time 
of his deceaſe, granted, by letters patent, to his fon and heus, 
a large track of land in America, ſince called Penſylvania. In 
conſequence of this, young Penn immediately failed for that 
country, and made ſuch remarks as to be able to form a true 
judgment in what manner he could turn it to advantage. 
Having made theſe diſcoveries and obſervations, and being of a 
generous tun ct mind, he returned to England, and engaged 


icreral people to go over and fettle there, upon whom he be- 
ſtowed many vainavble privileges. At this time he had thoughts - 


of returning to America, but James II. whole deſign was to 
introduce Popery, took him into his favour, under the pretence 
of eſtabliſhing an unlimited liberty of conſcience, although with 
no other view, but that of granting the Popiſh prieſts every op- 
portunity to delude the multitude, and bring them over to their 
idolatry. His connections with the court rendered him an object 
of reproach, becauſe moſt people believed, that unleſs he had 
been a Papiſt, he could not have been admitted to ſuch a degree of 
familiarity with the b.gotted king; but when queen Anne came to 
the throne theſe ſuſpicions ſubſided, and he was once more taken 
into favour, even by the whig miniſtry. _ | 
A. D 1699 he went over to Penlylvania with his wife and 
family, and in 1701 returned to England. The air of London 
not agreeing with his conſtitution, in 1710 he took a handſome 
houſe at Ruthcomb near Twyford in Buckinghamſhire, where 
he reſided during the remainder of his life. He died on the zoth 
of July 1718, in the feventy-fourth year of his age, and was 
buried at a place called Jordans in that county. Never, perhaps, 
was a man better qualified than Mr. Penn for conciliating the 
friend{hip of an uncivilized people. By his human and Lind 
behaviour he ſo ingratiated himſelf with the native Americans, 
that they ſtill retain a veneration for his memory. His 
writings in defence of the Quakers are numerous and well 
nown. 

Joux Horcn, D. D. was born in ſome part of the county 
of Middleſex in the year 1650. He received his firſt education 
at the free-ſchool in Birmingham, from whence he was removed 
to Magdalen-College, Oxford, where he finiſhed his ſtudies, and 
was choſen a fellow. Having taken his degrees, he entered into 
orders, but remained a fellow of his college ull 1687, when king 

ames II. in order to promote the eſtabliſhment of Popery, 
thought no meaſures ſo likely to be effectual as that of placing 
omiſh prieſts at the head of our ſeminaries of lcarning. As 
agdalen-College was one of the richeſt in the nation, he de- 
termined to beſtow it on one of the Jeſuits ; and accordingly 
A royal mandamus was iſſued, ordering the fellows to elect one 
armer, a Romith prieſt, to the maſterſhip ; but they treated the 
2 with the contempt it deſerved, and, according to the oaths 
ma, had taken, clected Dr. Hough in his ſtead. he bigotted 
on who was at this time ſolely under the direction of Petre, 
wh Jeſuit, was fo highly offended at this inſult, that the court of 
calls S-Bench was moved for a writ of 9e warrants againſt the 
n. * a The ſellows appeared with the ſtatutes of their ſociety; 
ee ed, that by oath they were obliged to elect one of their 
ee y as maſter. This, however, had but little effect on 
Na 2 rg who treated them with the greateſt inſolence, 
af ak waa - 2 with contempt. Dr. Hough was deprived 
thas OM ierthip by letters-patent ; but when the news arrived 
; Tings ant of Orange intended to invade England, the pu- 
Afr us King ordered him to be re-inſtated in his ofiice. 
MIT the Revolution he was appointed biſhop of Oxford ; and 

+ 


in 1669 was tranſlated to the fee of Litchfield and Coventry. 
On the death of Dr. Tenniſon, he was offered the archbiſhopric 
of Canterbury, which he thought proper to decline, but accept- 
ed the ſee of Worceſter, which he enjoyed during the remainder 
of his life. He died in the year 1743, at which time he was 
in the ninety-third year of his age. This gentleman was 
poſſeſſed of many valuable properties, and was greatly reſpeQed 
by all who had the honour of his acquaintance. 

As a proof of the natural ſweetneſs of temper, as well as ready 
turn of wit, with which this gentleman was poſſeſſed, we ſhall 
preſerve the following anecdote. 

A young gentleman, whoſe family had been well acquainted 
with the biſhop, in making the tour of England, called to pay 
his reſpects to bis lordſhip as he paſſed by his ſeat in the country: 


it happened to be dinner-time, and the room full of company. 


Ihe bithop, however, received him with great familiarity ; but 
the ſervant, in reaching him a chair, threw down a curious 
weather-glaſs, that had coſt twenty guineas, and broke it. 
The gentleman was under infinite concern, and began to excuſe 
the ſervant, and make an apology for being hi:nſe!t the occalion 
of the accident, when the biſhop, with great good nature, in- 
terrupted him: “ Be not under any concern, ſaid his lordſhip, 
ſmiling, for I am much beholden to you for it. We have had 
a very dry ſeaſon ; and now I hope we ſhall have rain. 
ſaw the glaſs ſo low in my life.” The whole company were 
pleaſed with his lordſhip's humour and pl-alantry; and the 
more fo, as he was then turned of eig ty, a time of life 
when the infirmities of old age make multi men peeviſh and 
halty. | 

ED MUND HALLEY was the ſon of a Soap-Boiler in Shoreditch, 


where he was born in the year 1656. He received his firſt edu- 


cation in St, Paul's-School, where he acquired a competent 
knowledge of the claſſic authors, and became 8 ac- 
quainted with the mathematics, after which he removed to Ox- 
tord, and there completed his ſtudies. His deſire to obtain 
knowledge was unbounded, but his moſt darling ſtudy, and to 
which he had devoted his time from the carlieſt part of life, was 
that of aſtronomy. In this ſcience he became ſuch a proficient, 
as t> ſurprize all the learned in Europe. There was not any 
thing that appeared beyond the reach of his abilities; nor did 
ic conſider any difficulty too great, when he had an opportunity 
of gratifying his curioſity. : | 

A. D. 1677 he made a voyage to the iſland of St. Helena, to 
know the number of the fixed ſtars; after which he failed 


| through every part of the Atlantic ocean, in order to conſider 


the variation of the needle, 2 curious account of which was 


afterwards publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. He 


likewiſe attempted to diſcover the nature of the longitude at ſea ; 
and although he laid the ground-work, yet he had never the 


8 * of raiſing the ſuperſtructure. 


e was continually employed in inventing ſchemes for the 


benefit of his country; and although he was never advanced to 
any lucrative place, yet, by his ingenuity, he enjoyed a comſort- 
able ſubſiſtence. He died in the year 1742, in the eighty-ſixth 
year of his age. | 
MaTTHeEwW PRIOR, a diſtinguiſhed poet of his time, was 
the ſon of a Joiner, and born in London in the year 1664. He 
was but very young at the time of his father's death ; and hav- 
ing an uncle who kept a reputable tavern, he was taken into the 
houſe in order to aſſiſt as a waiter. 
Weſtminſter- School before his father died, at which place he 
acquired a conſiderable knowledge of the claſſics ; and although 
be was through —_— confined to the mean employment of a 
waiter, yet, when his leiſure hours would permit, he dedicated 


his time to the improvement of his underſtanding. His uncle's 


houſe being a place of the moſt genteel entertainment, it was 


frequented by ſeveral noblemen, among whom was the earl of 


Dorſet. This nobleman ſoon conceived an affection for young 
Prior, who often repeated to his lordſhip ſome of the moſt beau- 
tiful paſſages of the claſſic authors. One evening a diſpute aroſe 
among the company concerning a ſentence in Horace, when the 
earl of Dorſet propoſed referring it to the waiter, who being 
called, explained the matter in diſpute to the entire ſatis faction of 


the whole company. This circumſtance highly pleaſed the carl, 


who entertained ſo great a. regard for Prior, that he ſent him, 
at his own expence, to St. 1 Cambridge, where he 
completed his ſtudies, and was made a fellow. 

When the Revolution took place, he was brought to court by 
his great patron the earl of Dorſet, and made ſecretary to the earl 
of Berkley, ambaſſador to the ſtates-general. He went after- 
wards to France in the ſame character, under the earl of Port- 
land, and was at length appointed ſecretary of ſtate for Ireland. 
In all theſe places he behaved with the greateſt integrity, and in 
1700 was appointed one of the lords commiſſioners of trade and 
plantations. On the acceſſion of George I. he was taken into 
cuſtody, in conſequence of articles of impeachment exhibited 
againſt him by the Houſe of Commons, and favoured by the 
new miniſtry. All his papers were ſeized, but as nothing could 
be made of them, he was diſcharged, and ſpent the remainder of 
his life in peace and retirement. He died in 1721, and was in- 
terred in Wellminſter-Abbey, where a handſome monument has 
been erected to his memory. 

Few of the Engliſh poets have exceeded Prior, His thoughts 

are 
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time aſter, priſoners ſor high-trealon were not permitted to be 


_ preſence of mind, addrefled himſeif in the following words: 


advice on all public occaſions. After the death of king William 


TE NEW AN DH COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER 


are ſublime, his ſentiments moral, his langnage eaſy, yet en- 
gaping ; and the principal end and deſign of all his writings ſeem 
to be this, to enforce the practice of moral duties under the illu- 
lion of paetical beauty. 

ArTHoxnY ASHLEY CowrPER was born at Exeter-IIcuſe in 
the Strand, where his grandfather the lord-chancellor then re- 
ſided, in the year 1671. He was inſtructed in the Latin and 
Greek languages by a young lady in the houfe, who was ſuch a 

roficient in philological learning, as to be miſtreſs of all the 
rn of the Greek and Roman pocts. The fame lady in- 
ſtructed him in all the principles of philoſophy and the mathe- 
matics, ſo that he acquired the principal part of univerſal knowledge, 
without either being at a ſchool, or any other place of 2 
When very young he travelled into foreign countries; but Italy 
became his deen 5: place of reſidence, where he continued till 
the Revolution, and then returned to England. 

A. D. 1689 he was made choice of as a menber of parliament 
for Pool in Dorſctſhire; but he declined that honour till the 
death of fir John Trenchard, which happened ſome years after, 
when he was choſen and took his ſeat in the houſe. In this 
character he ſoon gave a very ſingular inſtance of the humamity 
and integrity of his heart. Before the Revolution, and for fome 


heard by counſel, unleſs a ſpecial matter of law was ſtated to the 
court. A bill was now preſented to the honſe to eradicate this 
remnant of ſlavery; and, notwithſtanding the humanity of ſuch 
an intended law, it met with great oppotition. When the bill 
was brought into the houſe, Mr. Cowper had prepared a ſpeech 
in defence of it; but when he ſtood up to read it, he was fo 
confuſed, that he was unable to proceed. The members of the 
houſe were ſurpriſed ; but the {pcaker told him to take tine, and 
not be diſcouraged ; upon which Mr. Cowper, with the greateſt 


« Sir, 11 I who riſc only to give my opinion in the bill now de- 
pending, am ſo confounded, that T am unable to expres the lcaſt 
of what I propoſed to ſay ; what mult be the condition of that 
man, V ho, without ary afliſtance, 1s obliged to pl. ad tor his 


lite, whillt under the apprehenſions of being deprived of it:“ 


"This conciſe and emphatical ſpeech had fuch an effect on the 
houſe, that the bill palled without oppofition. 

On the death of his father he became earl of Shaftſhury ; and 
king William, who treated him with the preate!t reſpect, offered 


to make him ſecretary of ſtate ; but this honour he deciined, on 


account «of lis fate of health. However, he always attended 
in the Houſe of Lords when he found he could be of ſervice to 
his country; and although he refuſed accepting of any emo- 
I iments, yet, like an honeſt patriot, he never failed to give his 


he left the town to enjoy the benefits of a retired life, and to 
proſccute his favourite ſtudies; but finding his health greatly im- 
paired he went to Italy, and refided chiefly at Naples, where he 
died in the month of February 1713. 

His works, which were admired in his life, are ſtill held in the 
highelt eltimation, and will tranſmit his name with honour to 
the latoſt poſterity. They were collected in three volumes octavo, 
and publiſhed under the title of The Characteriſtics. His 


chick preceptor in philoſophy was the celebrated Mr. Locke, for | 


whom, though he differed from him in ſome important points, 
ke was yet known to entertain a very diſtinguithed regard. 
His philoſophical notions are ſomewhat ſimilar to thoſe of 
Plato. 1 7 | 

RicnHarDd Mrab, M. D. was the ſon of an eminent diſ- 
ſenting miniſter, and born at Stepney in the year 1673. His 


father having a large family of children kept a private tutor in 


the houſe; but when the Rye-Houſe plot was diſcovered and 
charged upon the Dillenters, in order to avoid trouble he went 
over to Holland, and placed his fon Richard in the univerſity of 
Leyden, where he made great progreſs in philoſophy, and all the 
branches of phyſic. Having finiſhed his ſtudies, he travelled 
into Italy, where he retided ſome time and took his doctor's 
degree at Padua. On his return to England, he entered upon 
the practice of phyſic, and {truck out ſeveral new lights in that 
ſcience, which had been unknown before. His practice ſoon 
began to increaſe, and in a few years he was more followed by 
people of faſhion than any other phyſician in London, having 
for many years acquired upwards of 720. annually. His abili- 
tics were ſo diſtinguiſhed, that the univerſity of Oxford conferred 
on hitn the degree of doctor in phyſic, and he was elected fellow 
of the Royal-Socicty, of the College of Phylicians, and phy- 
fician to St. Thomas's-Hoſpnal. He was one of the greateſt 
patrons of learning that ever lived in England, and he ſupported 
a dipricy in his houſe and equipages equal to one of the ſirſt rate 
nobility. He always gave his advice to the poor, and frequently 
aflifted them with moncy, both to r medicines and 
victuals. His houſe was not only the general reſort of the 
learned at home, but alſo of thoſe who came from abroad; and 
it was always the firſt queſtion aſked them, when they returned 
to their own country, whether they had converſed wuh Dr. 
Mead. | | 

He was viſited by ſome of the learned from all parts of Europe; 
and many came for no other purpoſe but to converſe with him. 
He lived an honour to his country, and the glory of his profeſſion, 
ml the 16th of February 1754, when he died and was buried in 


the Temple-Church. The doctor wrote ſcieral phyſical treatiſe 
particularly on the ſmall pox, ineaſles, plague, and poiſons, 
which have been all collected, and publithed in one volun 
uarto. ; | 

THOMAS SHERLOCK, D. D. was born at London in the year 
1678. He received his firſt education at Eaton-College, from 
whence he was removed to Catharine-Hall, Cambridge, whiere 
he finiſhed his ſtudies, and took up his degree of maſler of 
arts. 

A. D. 1704 he was appointed maſter of the Temple, althoug!, 
at that time only twenty-fix years of age. This procured him 
many enemies; but he was ſo good a preacher, and fo diligent 
in the diſcharge of his duty, that he baftied all their machinations, 
Many of his auditors being gentlemen of learning, his fame 
was founded every where: and ſtrangers would often ftay in 
London longer than they intended, for no other rcaſon but that 
of having the plcafure to hear him preach. 

A. D. 1714 he was choſen maſter of Catharine-Hal!, Cam. 
bridge; and about two years after he was promoted to the deavry 
of Chicheſter. At this time the controveriy between civil amd 
ccc leſiaſtical power was carricd to a great height; and Sherlock 
took part with the clergy againſt Dr. Hoadlcy, biſhop of Bangor, 
and the great favour te of the royal family. 

Aitcr this he engaged in a much more important argument ; 
for fume books being publiſhed againſt the Chriſtian relipi: N 
by one Mr. Cillms, the doctor preached fix ſermons in the 
Jemple-Church againſt that penticinan's arguments. IThele 
ſermons were ſo well rece.ved by his learned auditory, that the 
were afterwards publihed at the carneſt requctt of the benchers 
of both focictics. | 

A. D. 1728 he was advanced to the biihopric of Chicheſter, 
and afterwards to the fee of Saliſhury ; but the benchers hal 
been fo many years accuſtomed to his preaching, that they 
Would not ſuffer him to reſign the malterthip of the Teunplc. 
Atter the death of Dr. Gibſon, he was promoted to the fee of 


IC 


London, and enjoyed that athoce till his death, which happencd in 


the year 1761. Some time before he died, he publiſhed four volumes 
of fermons, and ordered by his will that all the future profit. 
ariſing from his works thould be given to the ſocicty for propa- 
gating Chriſtian knowledge. 1 
Hucn BouLTztR, D. D. was born in London in the year 
1671. He received his firſt education at Merchant-Taylor's- 
School, and afterwards completed lis Hudies at the univcrlity of 
Oxford. In 1799 he entered into holy orders, and was appoint- 
ed chaplain to Dr. Tenniſon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, as alfo 
to fir Charles Hedges, fecretary of ſlate. Ile was likewiſe made 
archdeacon of Surrey, and preſented by the carl of Sunderland 
to the living of St. Olave, Southwark. | 

A. D. 1719, when king George I. went over to Hanover, 
Dr. Boulicr attended him as his domeſtic chaplain, and the 
biſhopric of Briſtol happening to become vacant ſoon after, he 
was advanced to that fce, and from thence to the primacy. of 
Ireland; an honour he little expected, and which he would 
willingly have declined, had not the king carncitly preſſed him to 
accept it. | 

He continued in this high office till his death, during which. 
time he behaved with the preateſt prudence, and was a gencrous 
benefactor as well to private families as public foundations. He 
died at London in the year 1742, and was interred in Weltmine, 
ſter-Abbey, where a 1 monument was crected to his 
memory. . 
ALEXANDER Pork, the moſt elegant, and moſt correct poet 
that ever appcared in England. Was born on the ,gih of June 
1688, in the city of London, where his father was then a conlt- 
derable merchant. The old gentleman being of the Romith re- 
ligion, young Pope was brought up in the ſame perſuaſion. 
He was firſt educated under one "Vaverner, a Roniith prieclt, who 


inſtructec him in the knowledge of the Latin and Greek, lie 


imbibedthe elements of claſſical learning with the greateft facility, 


and the firſt reading of the poets diſcovered at once both the 


peculiar bent of his inclinations, and the excellency of Its 
genius. Pctore he was maiter of the Greek, he happened ac- 
cidentally to mect with Opilby's tranſlation of Homer, Which 
ſtruck his imagination to ſuch a degrec, that, notwith{tanVng 
the badneſs of the verſification, it became for ſome time hi» 
peculiar favourite. When about ten years of age, hung? 
difference ariſing between him and his tutor, his parents took hum 
home to their houſe on Windlor- Forclt, where they procured 
another prict to conduct him through the remaiuder of [115 
ſtudies; but whether he was impaticnt of reftram, or whether 
his tutor was of a phlegmatic diſpoſition, we are not informes!, 
only that he was reſolved to become his own matter, and rhe 
rural fituation being altogether ſuitable to his temper, he (COL 
after compoled his beautiful Ode on Solitude, which has been 
read with admiration and delight by cry perſon of alle. 
About this time he firſt peruſed the poems of Spenler and Waller, 
which gave him the moſt diſtinguiſhech latisfaction; but he aban- 
doncd them all on the fight of Dryden, as an author whom he 
intended to copy after in the whole of his computitions. And 
ſo attached was he to the writings of this ingenious poct, that 
he not only admired his thoughts, but alſo refulved to unitate 
his harmonious verſification, and the turn of his periods. From 
ſuch a laudable reſoluüon, there is no wonder that his rhyms 
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exceeds every thing of the kind ever written in our language, 
being ſo ſmooth, ſo harmonious, and ſo delightful, that no per- 
ſon can read it without admiration! _ 

About the fifteenth year of his age he was perfectly maſter of 
the Latin and Greek, to which he added the French and Italian, 
being afliſted in thoſe ſtudies by the Jeſuits and other Romith 
prieſts, who uſed to viſit at his father's houſe. At ſixteen years 
of age he publiſhed his admired paſtorals, which brought him 
into the acquaintance of ſome of the moſt eminent wits of that 
time, particularly ſir William Trumbull, Mr. Wycherly, and 
Mr. Walſh. "The latter ſoon underſtood the bent of our young 

Het's genius, and found that it did not conſiſt fo much in ſtriking 


out new thoughts of his own as in improving on thoſe of others :-. 


he therefore told him, there was one way left for him to excel all 
his predeceſſors, namely, to ſtudy correctneſs. This advice 
was not loſt ; Mr. Pope reccived it very gratefully, and obſerved 
it very diligently. His next poem was Wiudſor-Foreſt, ad- 
dreſſed to the amiable lord Lanklown 3 whom he mentions as 
one of his moſt early acquaintance: His merit now became 
conſpicuous, and his converſation and company was cagerly ſoli- 
cited by every perſon of true taſte and diſcernment. 

At the time he publiſhed his Effay on Criticiſm, he was but 
in his twentieth year ; and every one ſtood amazed to find fuch 
2 knowledge of the world, ſuch a maturity of judgment, and 


uch a penetration into human nature, from one of ſuch“ 


tender years. 


Mr. Pope's genius ripening thus early was owing to a happy 


concurrence of circumſtances. He was fecurel trom youthful 
temptations to incontinence and luxury by the delicacy of his 
conſtitution, and an almoſt continual bad ftatc of health ; fenfual 
vices Wee tos violent: for his tender frame ; and he never fell 
into imemperance or diſſipation, which is of the greatett conſe— 
quence in preſerving the faculties of the mind in due Vigour, 
But all the reputation he acquired by the Ely on Criticihm was 
obſcured by the fame of his Rape of the Lock, which is written 
in the molt elegant and engaging manner. His next work was 
the Temple of Fame, which he publithed in 1712, and by a 
letter prefixed th it we are informed that he was then eng; ved 
in tranſlating Homer's Thad. He atterwards trantlated the 
Odyſſey in the ſame elegant manner as he had done the [lad, 
and in concert with Swift, Arbuthnot, and Gay, publithed teveral 
volumes of miſcellanics. About this time he narrowly elcaped 
drowning; for as he was returning home in a triend's chartot, TT 
pafling over a bridge the horſes took fright, and diſengaging 
themſclves from the carriage, it fell into the water. "The coach- 
man got to Mr. Pope's alliſtance, but by the glaſſes breaking 
againſt one of his hands he was wounded in fuch a manner that 
he loft the uſe of two of his fingers. 

Mr. Pope had long borne the malicious inſults of his enemies; 
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| but in 1727 he publifhed the Dunciad, being determined to ſer 


them up to public view as objects of ridicule and deteſtation. 
The next publication after the Dunciad was his Eſſay on Man, 
which brought him into the acquaintance of Dr. Warborton, the 
late biſhop of Glouceſter: and this was followed by his Ethic 
Epiltles, both of which were received with great applauſe by the 
public. Towards the latter end of his life he emptoyed himſelf 
wholly in writing fatires, and publiſhing his miſcellaneous pro- 
ductions. From his infancy he had been ſubject to an habitual 
head-ach, and to this malady was now added a dropſy in his 
breaſt, which having laboured under for ſome time he at length 
expired, on the zoth of May 1744, in the fifty-ſixth year of his 
age. His body was interred at Twickenham, in the ſame 
vault with thoſe of his parents. Of all the Engliſh poets Mr. 
Pope is, beyond compariſon, the moſt harmonious in his num- 
bers; and his voice, in converlation. was fo naturally muſical, 
that he was commonly called, by way of diſtinction, The Little 
Nightingale. With reſpect to his perſon he was of a low ſtature, 
thin habit, and deformed ſhape ; but his eyes were fine, ſharp, 
and piercing. 

WIILIIAu HocartH, fo well known for his comic genius, 
was born in the city of London in the year 1698. His parents 
being in very low circumſtances, put him apprentice to an 
engraver of pewter pots. Though this mean and laborious em- 
ployment was ill ſuited to one of his natural abilities, yet he 


bore it with great prudence, and acquitted himſelf with peculiar 


ſatisfaction to his malter. At length, however, his genius be- 
gan to ſhew itſelf, and either before his time was elapſed, or 
loon after, he produced the humourous print called the Figures 
of the Wand{worth-Allembly. This piece made him known to 
the public; and the next, which was the Pool of Betheſda, 
completely cltablithed his reputation. A ſhort time after this, ſome 
diſtinguthed perſons put into his hands the Reflections of the 
Abbe Dubois on Painting ; and when he had read it over, he 
was ſenlibly touched with the complaint of the learned author, 
namely, that no perſon had ever given us a regular ſeries of 
hiftorical painting, repreſenting the actions of a perſon from his 
cradle to his grave. From the reflections on this circumſtance, 
Mr. Hogarth was induced to do the Harlot's Progreſs, which 
has ever {inc been univerſally admired, and eſteemed as a com- 
plete maſter-piece. "The next piece produced by him was, the 
Progrets of a Rake, which, although jultly valued, is yet in- 
ferior to the former. The molt diltuguithed of his pieces were, 
the Analylis of Beauty; the Roalt Beet of Old England; and 
Marriage A-la-mode ; all of which are eſteemed maſterly pieces. 
and have never yet been equalled. He married the daughter of 
lir James I'hornhill, and in 1757 was appointed fſerjeant-painter 


to the late king. He died at his houſe in Leiceſter-Fields, 


October 25, 1704, and was interred at Chiſwick, 
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Places. Months. uu Articles ſold. 
1 © Thurſday, | 
* I Friday, and 1 
— £2. N — 1 
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(on- Weck. | 


| Beooar's-Buih - :- | September. | > |1lorfes and toys 
5 17 
May (6 
5 = | | U 19 8 
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Þ 9 JL [uz | | 
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1414. 
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„ With reſpec to the Roads in Middleſex, they have been already pointed out, as they naturally lead to ſeveral of the Counties 
| we have before deferibed. | 


Places. | Months. Articles ſold. 
Hammerſmith ... -.. May | x | Toys 
(Urin. Monday | =] J 
Hountlow. ..-- . \ Monday after Horſes, cat. ſheep 
| [September 29 | | 
Fee 8 - | 4 Toys, ſhews, &c.— 


Smithfield market 
tor cattle, theep, 
horſos, &c. every | 
Monday and Fri- 
day: for hay every 
Tucfday, "Fhurt- 
day, and Satur- 


| day. 
1 . [1 | Horlcs and cattle 
Staines += ; September . ... | 19 | Onions and toys 
| F 31 ö Hiring lervants 
Uxbridge \ September .. . | 29 on | 
October 110 Hor. cows, and ſheep 
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D BIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 


of HANTS. 


AN INSPECTION TABLE rox Tris Covunrty. — 


— 


| HAMPSHIRE, which 1s ſituated in the Dioceſe of Wincheſter, and Province of 
| Canterbury, is |: 


FITS 


Bounded by _ Extends 


— — 


Sends to Parliament Twenty 
Members (excluſiveof thoſe 
for the Ille of Wight ) 


Contains 


— 


Surrey and Suſſex on the Eaſt. In length ſixty- four miles. 
Dorſetſhire and Wiltſhire on the | In breadth thirty-ſix miles. 
1 Welt. 

Berkſhire on the North. 


ference. 


the South, which belongs to the county, 
| but being detached, as 1t were, 

will be hereafter deſcribed in 
our account of the other iſlands 
adjoining to, and dependent 
on, the crown of Great-Bri- 
tain.) 


And about 150 miles in circum- 


And by the Engliſh-Channel on | (Excluſive of the Iſle of Wight, 


LM 1 en 1 8 


n Cle bi 
= by - 


39 Hundreds | The County 
1 City | | Wincheſter 
18 Market-Towns _ | Southampton 

253 Pariſhes | Portſmouth 

| Lymington 
For Chrit-Church 
Andover 
Whitchurch 
Petersfield 
(Stockbridge 


Two cach. 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THIS COUNTY. 


AMPSHIRE, or the County of HaxTs, was called 
by the Saxons Hamtunſcyre, from Hampton, ſince called 
Southampton, the county-town. It was afterwards called 
Hamteſchyre, and hence its preſent names of Hampſhire and 
Hants are derived. | 
At the invaſion of the Romans a great part of the county 
was poſſeſſed by the Regni and the Belgæ. The former were 
a tribe of the ancient Britons, and the Belgæ a people of Ger- 
many, who, on paſſing the Rhine, poſſeſſed themſelves of part 
of Gaul, and then failed over to the South-Weſt coaſt of Brit- 
tany, in order to plunder the inhabitants, and carry back their 
ſpoil ; but liking the country, they drove out the Britons, took 
ray ge of it, and were found here by Cæſar when he made 
is firſt expedition into Britain. 
This county is thought to be the firſt that wholly ſubmitted 
ty the Romans. T hough leſs than many others in England, it 


— — 


had ſix Roman ſtations; and we are informed by a very eminent 
antiquarian, that a Roman road ran parallel to the great Tkening- 
Street from the South-Weſt to the North-Eaſt, beginning at 
the ſea-coaſt by Rumſey in this county, and ending at the ſea- 

coaſt in Suffolk. | 
The Belgz kept poſſeſſion of the place ſixty years after the 
firſt landing of the Saxons under ere but Cerdic, the 
founder of the kingdom of the Weſt-Saxons, landing at Chard- 
ford, in the beginning of the ſixth century, reduced all the 
Southern ſhore, as far as the county of the Damnonii, to his 
authority. The poſterity of Cerdic ruled the whole country of 
the Belgz for ſeveral generations ; but at length the county was 
taken from it, and, for a time, rendered a petty kingdom. 
In the reign of king Ethelbert, and the year 860, the Danes 
invading the Iſle of Wight, ravaged all before them as far as 
Wincheſter; but as they were returning, Oſric, earl of Hampton, 
aſſiſted by the men of Berkſhire, defcated them, and recovercd 
the ſpoils. After the Saxons had been ſettled fome time in thele 
| parts, 
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„they divided the country of the Belgæ into three counties, 
— — Wiltſhire, and — 

The air of the county of Hants is in moſt parts pure and 
healthy, eſpecially on the fine Downs, which extend acroſs the 
county from Eaſt to Weſt, and divide it nearly into equal 

arts; it is even obſerved, that the vapours in the low grounds 


next the ſea are leſs pernicious than thoſe in other counties, and 


the air much more healthy than in the hundreds of Effex, and 
the marſhy parts of Kent. 0 5 

The hilly parts are fit only for the grazing of ſheep, but the 
low lands produce a great quantity of grain, particularly wheat 
and barley. The horned cattle here have not any thing remark- 
able; but the ſheep and hogs are ſaid to excel all others in 
England: both the wool and fleſh of the ſheep are exceeding 
fine; and the hogs not being confined in ſtyes, but ſupplied with 
oreat plenty of acorns, which they find in the woods, the bacon 
made of them 1s greatly ſuperior to any other in the kingdom. 

Hampſhire is alſo particularly famous for its honey, of which 
it is faid to produce the beſt and worſt in Britain. The honey 
collected on the heathy parts is reckoned the worſt, and that of 

the champaign parts the beſt. Wood is likewiſe more plentiful 
here than in any other county, eſpecially oak, and the docks 
both for building and repairing the ſhipping are ſupplied from 
hence with that article. The principal manufactures are kerſeys 
and cloth. | | | 

This county is abundantly ſupplied with game, as alſo with 
ſea and river fiſh; the former yielding large quantities of foals, 
flounders, crabs, and lobſters; ſo that the inhabitants enjoy the 
greateſt plenty of the neceſſaries as well as conveniences of life. 

The principal rivers that water this county are the following, 
viz. the Avon, the Teſt, and the Itching. 

The Avon rifes in Wiltſhire, and enters this county 'near 
Fording-Bridge, from whence it paſſes through Ringwood, 
after which it receives the Stour, and falls into the ſea below 
_ Chriſt-Church. | 

The Tet riſes in the North part of the county, and running 
Southward forms ſeveral iſlands at Stockbridge : from hence it 


runs by Rumſcy, and falls into Southampton-Bay, a few miles | 


above that town. 


The Itching, alſo called the Abre, has its ſource at Chilton- 


Candover, a village near Alresford, from whence it runs South- 
Welt to the city of Wincheſter, and from thence flows directly 
South, till it diſcharges itſelf into Southampton-Bay. This 
river was made navigable from Wincheſter to Southampton ſo 
—__ the reign of William the Conqueror. | 

ith reſpect to the inhabitants of Hampſhire, thoſe towards 
the interior parts are plain, honeſt, and induſtrious, attending 
with aſſiduity to the duties of their reſpective {tations ; but thoſe 
towards the ſea-coaſt are too much infected with the vices pecu- 


liar to the places where great numbers of ſoldiers and ſailors are 
daily reſorting. | | 


A DescrieTIveE Account OF THE City, BOROUGHS, 
CORPORATIONs, Towns, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE- 
MARKABLE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. 

WINCHESTER, the principal place, and the only city in this 
county, is of very conſiderable antiquity. It was called by the 
Britons Caer-Givent, and by the Romans, Vente-Belgacum. It 
was the capital of the Belgian-Britons, and after the decline of 
the Roman empire, the chief reſidence of the Weſt-Saxon kings, 
as well as that of the Engliſh monarchs after the diſſolution of 
the Heptarchy. The Romans had a conſiderable manufactory 


here for the mo of cloth, great quantities of which were | 


made both for the uſe of the emperors and the army. A great 
number of dogs of the beſt Engliſh breed were trained up here 
for the chace, and afterwards ſent over to Rome, being at that 


time eſteemed ſuperior to any others that could be found in the | 


* gong. | | | | 
As Wincheſter was a place of ſo much importance under the 
omans, there is no doubt but the Chriſtian religion was early 
embraced by the people; and we are told by biſhop Godwin, 
that during the perſecution in the reign of Diocleſian, the church 
was deſtroyed, and the converts either killed or diſperſed. 
In the time of Conſtantine the Great the church was rebuilt 
mn a more magnificent manner than before, and the monaſtic 
life prowng into repute, a monaſtery was founded here, in 
Which lived the Roman monk Conſtans, who was afterwards 
eclared emperor ; but failing in his attempt to mount the 
throne, he was taken out of the monaſtery, and put to death 
y the army. Near the cathedral are ſome remains of an old 
wall, which ſeems to have been a Roman work, and having 
ome windows reſembling thoſe of a church, it is generally ſup- 
poſed to be a part of the remains of the ancient monaſtery ; but 
of this there is not any poſitive proof. 
On the arrival of the Saxons in this part of the iſland, they 
cove out the prieſts, and uſed the church as a temple for one 
ot their deities. A learned antiquarian tells us, that when the 
oy Saxons were converted to Chriſtianity, this church was 
b anged to a cathedral, and Winne, a Frenchman, at that time 
8 of Dorcheſter, was tranſlated hither. He is the firſt 
ihop mentioned by our hiſtorians as guilty of ſimony; for 


— —— 
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being driven from his dioceſe by king Kinewald, he travelled to 
the court of Wulphire, king of Mercia, and purchaſed of him 
the biſhopric of London. 

As Wincheſter was generally eſteemed the capital of England 
before the Conqueſt, fo it often became the theatre for great 
actions. When Egbert reduced the other kingdom of the 
Heptarchy, he was ſolemnly crowned king of all England, in a 
Witenagemot, or great council of the nation, held in this city. 
The bikes, either at that time, or ſoon after, was the famous 
St. Swithin. He was a man of great repute, as appears from 
king Eghert's appointing him tutor to his children : and fo high 
was his fame for ſanctity, that after his death he was canonized 
at Rome. 

Great ravages were committed by the Danes in this city, 
but it was foon rebuilt, and continued increaling many years 


| after. 


Alfred the Great intended to have built a monaſtery in 
Wincheſter, but dying before he could execute his fcheme, it 
was begun and finiſhed by his fon Edward the Elder, who be- 
ſtowed many lands on it, and likewiſe endowed it with very 
ample privileges. It was called New Minſter, to diſtinguiſh it 
from the cathedral near which it flood. | 

Canute the Dane kept his court here, and ſent for queen 


Emma from A e whom he married in order to ingtatiate 


himſelf with the Engliſh; and when the barons invited Edward 
the Confeſſor to the throne of his anceſtors, he was crowned in 
this city by Edſius, archbiſhop of Canterbury. | 

It was in the monaſtery of this city that biſhop Alwyn was 
confined by order of Edward the Confeffor, for holding a cri- 
minal correſpondence with queen Emma, who was hericlf con- 
fined in the —_— of Whorwell in this county. But Edward's 


ſole reaſon for — her was that he might enjoy the trea- 
4 ſures left her by her 


uſband Canute, and which he laviſhed 
away among his Norman favourites. | 

Queen Emma, in order to procure her liberty, and prove her 
innocence, appealed to God; that is, the offered to walk blind- 


folded over red-hot plough-ſhares. "This was a method of trial 


invented in the ages of ignorance, but carried on in different 
ways according to the characters and inclinations of the parties, 
ſometimes by combat, ſometimes by water, and at others by 
fire. The perſon accuſed was to go up to the altar, and ſwear 


in the moſt folemn manner that he was innocent, after which, 


having received the ſacrament, his hands were tied back, and 


a thick cloth laid over his face, and in this manner he was 


conducted between two prietts to a convenient place near the 
church, where the plough-ſhares were laid at unequal diſtances. 


It he touched them with his feet, and was hurt, he was declared 


guilty ; but if not, he was declared innocent. 
All theſe formalities queen Emma ſubmitted to, and as ſhe 


11 beſtowed many manors on the church, it is very probable, the 
| monks aſſiſted her by applying ſome chymical preparation to the 


irons, whereby they might appear hot; for although the queen 
might really be innocent, and although ſhe lived in an ignorant 
ſuperſtitious age, yet we hardly think the would have ventured 
upon ſuch a proof of her innocence, unleſs ſhe had previouſly 
ee a promiſe of aſſiſtance from the monks, who never 
failed to turn ſuch occurrences to their own advantage. 

About two years after the Conqueſt the king ordered 
Waltheof the wand carl of Huntingdon, to be beheaded in 
this city, he being ſtrongly ſuſpected of concerting a plot againſt 
his government. | 

On the death of William Rufus, Henry I. attended a great 
aſſembly of the nobles then fitting in this town, and claimed 
the crown of England ; but the barons, who knew that Henry 
was a man of ſpirit, and being afraid he would not ſuffer them 
to oppreſs the people as they had done formerly, told him, they 
were bound by oath to give the crown to his brother Robert, 
who was then returning from a cruſade in the Holy Land. 
Henry knowing that the ſeverity of his brother's ſufferings had 
gained him the affections of the people, and that they loved 
him becauſe he was the firſt of the Norman race born in Eng- 


| land, drew his ſword, and {wore that no man ſhould take poſ- 


| 


ſeſſion of the crown unleſs he was approved of by. the peo- 
ple. Upon which the Lords, being atraid of the people, gave 
him the crown, rather than involve the nation in a civil 
war. 

It was in the monaſtery of this city that Matilda, the daughter 
of Malcolm, king of Scotland, reſided, when Henry I. to 
ingratiate himſelf with the Engliſh, took her out of the nunnery, 
and married her, thereby reſtoring the ancient Saxon line of the 
royal family, ſhe being, by her mother queen Margaret, great 
grand-daughter of Edmund Ironſide, king of England. 

During the civil wars in the reign of king Stephen, Henry de 
Blois, brother of that prince, and bithop of Wincheſter, was 
appointed legate for England by the pope, and here aſſembled a 


convocation of the clergy, to which the king was ſummoned, 


but not appearing, his brother the legate declared him an 


uſurper, and made intereſt to get Matilda crowned. But the 
haughty temper of the prelate could not be brought to ſubmit 
to the emprels's orders, being deſirous of eltabliſhing the pon- 
tifical above the regal authority, he once more changed ſides, 
and declared for his brother, exciting the people to take arms 
againſt the empreſs ; and ſhe was once fo cloſely beſieged in — 

caſtle 
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Tur NEW any COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


caſtle of Wincheſter, that in order to facilitate her eſcape, ſhe 
was carried out in a coſſin. 

When Richard I. returned from his romantic expedition to 
Syria, he was crowned in this city, although that ceremony had 
been performed at Weſtminſter ſeveral years before. King John 
often kept his court here, and his ſon Henry III. who was born 
in the caſtle, was always called Henry of Wincheſter : in whoſe 


_ reign, when the barons took up arms, Simon de Montfort took 


this city, plundered the inhabitants, and, at the inſtigation of 
the prieſts, put all the Jews that could be found to the ſword ; 
but the barons being overpowered by the royal army, the king 
held a parliament here, wherein the grievances of the people 
were redreſſed. 

It was in this city that Edmund Plantagenet, brother of 
Edward II. was behcaded, at the inſtigation of Mortimer, the 
favourite of the queen-dowager. And here Richard II. held 
one of his parliaments. 

Henry IV. married in this city queen Joan, widow of the 
duke of Bretagne; and here his ſon Henry V. gave audience to 
the French amballadors, who came with propoſals of peace; 
but their bchaviour was ſo inſolent, that the Engliſh ſoon after 
invaded France. 

When Philip of Spain landed at Southampton, to eſpouſe 
queen Mary, that princeſs met him at Wincheſter, where the 
ceremony was performed by Gardiner, and the marriage con- 


ſummated in the epiſcopal palace. 


During the wars between king Charles I. and his parliament, 
this city ſuffered conſiderably from depredations made on the 
ancient monuments by the ſoldiers, who conſidered them as 
relics of idolatry ; but it recovered again at the Reitoration, the 
King and his cout often making jourmes to it, and ſpending ſome 
time in the place. 

The firſt epifcopal palace here was built by Henry de Blois, 
brother of king Stephen, and biſhop of this ſee. It was a 
magnificent editce, almoſt encompaſſed by the river Itching, 
and was ornamented with turrets. This ſtructure was demo- 
liſhed by the parliament army in the reign of Charles I. but it 
was rebuilt by biikop Morley in the reign of Charles II. and 
fitted up by Dr. "Irclawney, the ſucceeding biſhop. 

The fee of Wincheſter, which is one of the richeſt in the 


kingdom, was originally founded by Kinegulfe, one of the kings 


of the Mercians, whole fon, in the year £63, tranſlated the ſce 


of Dorcheſter hither ; and though the diocele of Sherborne was 


afterwards taken out of it by king Ina, yet it became fo rich, 
that when Edward III. offered to promote his favourite Edendon, 
who was then biſhop, to the ſee of Canterbury, he refuſed it, 
ſaying, „though Canterbury was the higheſt rack, Wincheſter 
was the better manger.” William of Wickham obtained ſome 
privileges and immumitics for this fee, while he was biſhop in 


the reign of Edward III. ſuch as, that the biſhops of Wincheſter 


ſhould be chancchlors to the archbithops of Canterbury, and pre- 
latcs of the moſt noble order of the Garter. 

Thus, having laid ſo much concerning the antiquities of Win- 
cheſter, we thall now proceed to an account of its preſent ſtate, 
and deſcribe ſuch buildings and other particulars as naturally 
excite the notice of a traveller. 

The city of Wincheſter is ſituated on the Weſtern declivity 
ef a hill, the river Itching running beneath on the Laſt, and 
many branches of it patling through the middle of the city. It 
is about a mile and a half in circumference, and almott fur- 
rounded with a wall built principally of fl, having ſix gates, 
with ſuburbs to cach. The {ſtreets are broad, open, and well- 
paved ; but the houſes are rather venerable than clegant. In 


the higher part of the city are the remains of a_ caſtle, which 
overlooks the Whole; and in a part of this ſtructure is the 


town-hall, where the aſſizes are held for the county. 

_ Wincheſter had formerly thirty-two pariſh-churches, but at 
preſent only fix remain. The cathedral, which firſt engages 
bur attention, is a large and venerable ſtructurc. It was begun 
by biſhop Walkelin, about the year 1070, and hiniſhed by 
William of Wickham, whoſe ſtatue is placed in à niche over 
the great window oppolite the choir. Inftead of a ſteeple, or 
ſpire, this church has only a ſhort tower, with a flat covering, 
lo that it appears as if unfiniſhed, Ihe whole length of the 
cathedral is 345 feet, including a chapel at the Ealt-end, called 
Our Lady's Chapel, which 1s fiſty-four feet long; and the 
breadth of the body and crofs-aifles is eighty-ſeven feet. Ihe 
choir is 136 tect long, and forty broad; the E crols-aille is 


about 156 ſcct in length, and the tower in the middle is 150 


fect high; the nave, or Weſtern body of the church, is above 
300 leet in length, and is reckoned the moſt ſpacious in Eng- 
land. The root of the choir is adorned with the coats of arms 
of the Saxon and Norman kings, the gift of biſhop Fox. 

The font 1s ſaid to be as old as the times of the Saxons : it 
is of black marble, and of a ſquare form, ſupported by a plain 
ſtone pedeſtal ; and the ſides are *. with ſculptures 
in batlo relievo, repreſenting the miracles of ſome of the Popith 
laints. 

The aſcent to the choir is by a flight of eight noble ſteps, the 
whole breadth of the middle-aiſle, at the top of which are two 
ſtatues, fincly caſt in copper, one of James I. on the right-hand, 
and the other of Charles I. on the left. The bithop's throne 
has a grand appearance, having on the pediment a mitre, with 

S 


_ 


mn 


the arms of the ſee, and the whole ſupported by fluted columns 
of the Corinthian order. ' he ſeats for the dean and reliden- 
tiaries are ancient, but neat, being adorned with ſpire-work, 
gilded ; and before them is the figure of an eagle in braſs, with 
its wings expanded, on which the leſſons are read in the ſame 
manner as at St. Paul's, London. 

The aſcent to the altar is by a flight of beautiful marble ſteps ; 
and the pavement is exceeding curious, being inlaid with mar- 
ble of different colours, and forming a varicty of figures. The 
altar-piece, which is ſaid to be the nobleſt in England, was the 
gift of biſhop Morley. It conſiſts of a lofty canopy of wood- 
work, projecting over the communton-table like a curtain, with 
gilt feſtoons hanging down from it, and other ornaments. The 
rails of the altar arc neat, and on each ſide arc {tone vaſes, with 
flames of gold riling to the root of the church. 

The great Eaſt-window is painted in the moſt magnificent 
manner, with repreſentations of the figures and actions of ſeve- 
ral Englith ſaints, particularly ſuch as were benefactors to the 
cathedral. This window is {till entire, as is alſo the great one 
in the Weſt- front; but moſt of the others were deſtroyed during 
the civil wars. 

As this cathedral was for many years the burying-place of 
the Welt-Saxon kings and nobles, we need not be ſurpriſed to 
tnd that there were formerly many of their monuments ſtanding 
here; but when the religious houſes were ditiolved, moſt of 
thoſe repoſitories of the dead were ſearched for hidden treaſures, 
and their bones thrown out to public view, when Dr. Fox, 
then biſhop of Wincheſter, collected them together, and encloſed 


them within a wooden ſcreen, where they remained till the 


civil wars in the laſt century, when they were toſſed about by 
the foldicrs as if they had been the bones of dogs or other 


animals. 


In an encloſed part of the cathedral is the marble cofhn of 
William Rufus, which being opened by the ſoldiers in the civil 
wars under Charles I. they found on his thumb a gold ring, 
adorned with a ruby, They took the ring with them, but did 
not commit any other depredation on the royal corple. 

Bihep Langton built a neat chapel on the South-fhde of 
Our Lady's Chapel, in this cathedral, in the middle of which 
he lies interred, under a flately marble tomb ; and biſhop Fox, 


who lies buricd on the South-hde of the altar, has a tine monu- 


ment erected over him. nl 

Beides theſe, there are ſeveral other very handſome monu- 
ments in this cathedral ; among which is that of William ot 
Wickham. It is of white marble, richly gilt, and was erected 
by himfelt about thirteen years before his death. It ſtands in 
the body of the church, and is adorned with the enſigns of the 
order ot the Garter, of which he was the firlt prelate, juincd 
with his epiſcopal robes, all painted in their proper colours. 

Here is alſo a very elegant monument erected over the remains 
of the carl of Portland, who was lord-high-trealurer of England 
in the reign of Charles I. This monument conſiſls of a figure 
of the carl, in copper, at full length, with his head raiſed. on 
three cuſhions of the fame metal. | | 

On the South-lide of the nave is a marble ſtatue of fir John 
Globerry, who, when he was only a private centinel, had a good 
eſtate given him, and raiſed to the dignity of knighthocd, by 
Charles II. for his fidelity when he was employed as meſſenger 
between general Monk and the king's friends, relative to the 
Reſtoration. | 

"The clergy of this city have pleaſant and elegant lodgings in 
the cloſe belonging to the cathedral : the deanery, in particular, 
Is a very handlome building, with large gardens, which are very 
pleaſant, but ſubject to be overtlowed by the river which runs 
through the middle of them. 

Near the biſhop's palace is the college of St. Mary, common- 
ly called Wincheſter-College. It was founded and endowed by 
that mumiticent prelate and able miniſter, William of Wickham, 
and is one of the nobleſt foundations for grammar-learning ever 


eſtabliſhed by any ſubject in Europe. The building, which 1s 


of ſtone, was begun in 1387, and completely finithed in 1393. 
This college, by the charter of foundation, contiits of a wardcn, 
ten fellows, three chaplains, three clerks, a {chool-maller, ulher, 
organiſt, ſixtcen choriſters, and ſeventy ſcholars. 1 here arc 
handlome apartments both for the officers and fcholars. The 
college conlitts of two courts, and in the centre is a noble 
Gothic chapel, near which are the ſchools, with handſome 
cloiſters, and behind that a large picce of ground, wherc te 
ſcholars play at different forts of divertion. The hall in whic!t 
they dine is a ſpacious building, and the glaſs in the windows 
hnely painted. When the ſcholars come to the hall they we#r 
black gowns, but when they attend divine ſervice in the chase 
they are dreſſed in ſurplices. The library, wherein is an excel- 
lent collection of books, ftands in the middle ot the cloiſters, 
to which all the ſcholars have free acceſs, by aſking leave ot 
the maſter or uſher. Many of the preateſt ſcholars in Eng- 
land have been educated in this college, from which they 415, 
after a certain number of years, ſent to finiſh their ſtudies 
New-College, Oxford. The ftatutes for the preſervation of 
good poyernment in this college, have been py admired 
both by foreigners and natives; and when Henry VI. ereck⸗ 


ed his new toundation at Eaton, he aln oſt copied them ver- 
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it took the name of South-Hanton, or Hampton, to diilinguith e 


it from another town called Northampton. It is pleaſantly | 
ſituated between the rivers Teſt and Itching, both of which are 


1 COUNT OF 


On the Eaſt- ſide of the city is an htl dedicated to St. John, Þ| 
in the hall of w ich the corporauim 11 „a the! Public meetings. 
At one end of the hall is the picture of Charles II. by fir 


HAN IS. 
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Peter Lely; and at the other à large table of all the mayors navigable for a conſiderable e Way up the country, from whence, 1 1 
and ba! liffs of Wincheſter, from the year 1184. Here are allo eſpec; ally from the New-Forct , great quantities of Timber ate e 
tables of benefactions to the city during the Saxon reigns, and brought down, which arc ta ken trom hence for the ule oi the | 
from Henry II. to Charles IT. (hip-builders at Portimouth- Dock. 


Near this building is a very elegant houſe, w day” iron rails be- 
fore it, built in the form of the queen's pa ace in St. James's- 
Park ; and behind it are very ſpacious gardens, 

1 the high-ſtreet is the tyynshall, a large handſome 
building ſupj zorted by pillars of the Doric order; and in 


Some of our hiitoriins are of opinion that this town was the [| 
| Claufentum of the Romans ; but that 1s certainly a miitake, for 
tht ancient city tood in the £3 imlet of St. Mary's, a little more 
to the Ealtward, where frac of its ruins are flill vitible. The 
preſent town was built aſter the deſtruction of the former, and 
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the front of it is a ſtatue of queen Anne. In this hall are I became a con{1derable place under the Weſt-Saxon kings. It M1 | 1 . 
held two courts of record, the one on Fridays, and the other II ſuffered ꝑreatly from the fury of the Pagan-Dancs, but was after- _ MM. 
on Saturdays. wards repaired, and was frequently the relidence of Canvte the 1 mp 
Near the Welt- gate of the city ſtood the ancient cada where Great, as appears from the following [tory related by all our e 4 
the Saxon kings kept their court; but the whole of it has been || ancient hiſtorians. [3 1 
lung ſince totally deſtroyed. Camite had been ſo ſucceſsful in almoſt every engagement, TY 1 
King Charles II. who was endowed with good natural parts, II that his courtiers were daily beſtowing upon him the molt fulſome F 4 ' 
4 hs a great taſte for architeure, drew out a p! an and fection If ilattery. It was not enough to call Him invincible in battle, he 1 gf 7 
of a palace to be built on the ſpot where the caitle td, which w was alſo, they ſaid, able to > reverſe the order of nature, and blaſ- 1 14 
he ſubmitted to the inſpection of fir Chriſtopher Wren, whe: hemoully told him that all things would obey his command. f | FUE" 
highly approved of the de'ign, and under his diction the foun- It 4 is well known that Canute was a conſummate politician, and | a uy * 
dation Mas laid on March 23, 1683 ; in digging for which they II pothibly for rcaſons of ſtate might bear with their flattery and © on 11% 
fund a Roman pavement of brick, with many coins of Con- II advulation ſome time; but at laſt, either being wearied out | | 15 I q 1 
ſlantine the Great Had the king lived to fee this palace finiſhed, I with it, or which is more poſſible, convinced in his own mind SHLD mes 4 
þ would have been one of the noblelt editces in Britain, as the that no m- tal was able to do ſuch things of himſelf, and that 17 41.149 . 
ntte was to have been exactly in a hne with the Weit-end of I} what his courticrs aſcribed to him was the {ole pre rogative of the : 149 
the cathedral, and the city laid open the breath of the tranſept Duty, he was determined to give them a convincing proof, and — f +1 
che crofs from North to South in a retten hung itraight to the | for that purpoſe called them together, juſt when the tide was +, 97 
lace; and on each {:de were to have been rows of houſes for J rifing, when having placed his chair within ne {ea-mark, he fat * 19 
the nobil} ty and great officers of itate, the ground having been down, and ſpoke in the following manner: “ O fea, I have , | EN 
»irchalcd tor that Purpoſe. command over thee, and the ground u 3 1 fit is m4 $094 
This noble edihce was carried up to the roof, on which there Ji none has ever yet dared to dit buy my command, without re- | 7 15 4 
was to have been a la urge cupola, about thirty feet high, and the I} cerving a {evere punithment: {top therefore, and come not * | 
parks belonging to it were to have been ten miles in circumter- I upon "my oround, nor preſume to, wet either the clothes 44 4 LIM 
ence. The wu le, however, was left unänithed by the death « 't [3 or 228 60 88 ine 5 lovercign lord.“ The fea continned ti ad- 161 F * 80 5 
the ah, g, when it was fettled by act of partameint on prince vange without paying any regard to the royal mandate, and when | 47 1 | 
(120 ge of Denmark, had he outlived the Queen 5 but he dying the! Kit 1 81 Di! ſurrounded by Water, he role up aud OW ant | 
be fore her majelly, the place was neglected, and during the lait I aks t his churtiers to the folloxin g import: Let pat | 5,03 F234 00 
War was uſed as a priſon for French toldiers. | 8 you. who are preient, but allo al the inhabitants of the 
In this city is a magnificent build; 1g, called the H-pital of I} workd know, that Wenk is the power: of. kings, and vain are 
the IIoly-Crofs, the chur. h belonving to which 1 18 built in the 1 their orders, nor are tre any on camh worthy oft that title, ex- 


form of a croſs, and has: a large 10 tire toner. his hoſpital I cept that Vinighty Bing who rules the heaven, earth, and tea”? 14 
we founded by Ic nry de Blots, bitbep of this fee, u the agus On his retiiru to WII. us Crown and laced . 
1132. By its originabinftitution, every traveler who kuoc ks a jt „n the image of hg that he would never wear it 
tlie FRED is to have a picce of bread and a c up of beer, a pro 3 any more. 

quantity of which is daily {ct apart for that purp! 1c ; and what 
isleft, is diſtributed to other poor, not any Of it beit 
be kept till the next day. 
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Chi iſt, dec J. 


At the Norm: m- -C nqueſt there were in 8 »uthampton eighty 
tenants; win held their land as royal demeſnes. In the re! gn of 
Henry II. it received a charter of incorporation, after w tuch it 
became a flouriſhing place. In the reign of Edward III. it was 
burnt down by the French, but ſoon "after rebuilt in a more 


g ll; wed t 

Ihe revenues of this he 1ital Were 
appropriated to the maintenance of a mater and thirty pentioners, 
called Fellows or Brothers, for whom were atlotted handton;c 


aa_ — 


1 
apartments; but the number is now reduc ed to fornecn, though I handſome manner, and furrounded with walls, ditches, and WM | "32 
the maſter has the original lulary of 80]. a year. The pen- If battlements, having watch-towers at proper diſtances, of w hich F 111.89 
loncrs wear bla * gowus, 80 t ice a day 10 pra, „ers, and have lome remains Are till tO be {een. | 14 1 | 
two hot meals a day, except in Leut, when they have bread, When England was threatencd by the French, in the reign of l 
butter, cheeſe, and beer, and twelve thillings in moncy, to buy | Richard II. that prince built a rong cattle entirely of tree- ' 4 
what other provitions they think p rope r. I] flone, to lerve as a defence to the OVER IE M and when Henry Y. | | 4 1 
In the North (il. arter of the « ty is an anc ient nv naltery, now Went on his expedi Lon to claim the crown ot I rance, according | g | 
med Hyde-:itouſc, where ſome 19 man-Catholics rélide, have a to the principles ol the Salique law, he muttered his army at L168 [4 vl 
chapel, and behave in ſo uncxcc ptiouable a manner, that they are Southampton. During the King's abode in the town, he dif- $1 16308 
not mole{ted: covered the conſpiracy "again him, by the carl of Cambridge, 1 I'd 
Theother charitab'e foundations in Winchcller are the follow- |} whole title to the crown was prior to his own, and whoſe lon, | JHCAS 1-18 
| ing. VIZ. A charicy-lchool for boys, who are taught to read and I Richard, duke of York, actually laid claim toit. d 
write, ſupported by the beneficence of one pe 8 n; and two In the reign of Henry VI. this town mult have been a conſi— 4 lt . 
00 ano for boys and girls, who are. all clothed and Had out I dcrable Pace for mcrcantile aifairs ; tor we nid that no leſs a [5 1 1 
| apprentices, being lupporicd by the voluntary contributions of perſon than br Thomas Cooke, lord-mayor of London, was the | ay ql 1 | 
the inhabitants; collector of the cuſtoms. It was at this port chat the Portu- +41 ht 19 | 
| There is likewiſe a public hoſpital, or infirmary, ſupported [| gucſe hrit landed with their foreign wines, after” they had dit- ns [| ll | 
; by voluntary ſublc riptions. It was trit began by the reverend || covered the Canarics ; but the London ae uns, being jealous 1A 4 | Tf 
| Dr. Aubred Clarke, and in it arc admitted paticuts from any part of the growing power and riches of the place, proc ured an order | 41 1 F 
of the kingdom. that all thips coming from the Canarics ſhould land their goods | Ut 
i As Wincheſter has been ſormerly a place of great repute, it |} at ſome port on the river Thames. Y Wks 
: Is not to. be wondered a 4 it from time to time, it ſhould have In 1554 Philip of, Spain landed at this town, and was the | we 1 Wer * 
- received um: my charters or i mivileges; but variety having created If next day married to queen Mary in the cathedral church of Wes! |! 
Contuſton, queen Elizabeth grants d them a new. one, to be }} Winchelter. | 14 1 | 
L governed by a mayor, ligh-lteward, recorder, and an unlimited | Southampton 1s at pre {ent ſurrounded by a wall built of very 1 1 
* minber of aldermen, out of whom are choſen ſix juſtices, two | hard ſtone, reſembling thote little white (liclls, like honey -combs, [4 | 
corners, and two bailifls, with other proper ofhcers. The I that grow on the back of oytters. Thee ſtones ſcem to have 75 [1 (bf (\ 
5 tuo repre *[entatives to ſerve in Parliament are choſen by thc cor- been gathered ncar the track of the lea, winch e necomp alles al- | "it 
e poration, the mayor bei ung the returning-ofhcer, molt one halt of the town, and fo deep, that [hips of 50 tons [1-471 
1 Winchetter has two weekly. markets held on Wedneſdays II burthen have frequently been built here. Lo detend this part 151 4 
: and Saturdays b both of which are well ſupplied with all }} of the town from the force of the waves, a ſtrong bank has been 1446 31 
: kinds of prorilions- It is dillant from London fixty-ſeven 


erected of what Is Called [ca-orc, « {ubllance compoled of long. 
; Iniles 
I! 


The plains and downs about Wincheſter, which continue 
with few interſections of rivers or 


lily miles, render this part of the country exceeding picalant, 


more clyecially to thole who are fond ot 211 Open ſituation and 
extentive | rolpec x 


SOUL THAMPTON, the 


cCounty-town, 
Ua Amon, 


was anciently called 


| from its "I Hon upon a bay then called-Trifanton, or 
fie bay of Anton, the old name of the river Lell. 


No. 33. 


Altcrwards 


vallics for upwards 01 


and llender, but itrong filaments, ſomewhat reſembling undrefled 
hemp. 

This town has ſeveral good ſtrects, and the houſes in general 
are well built. Ihe prin pal ſtrect is very broad, and reaches 
above three quarters of a mile in length: it is well paved. ant 
terminates in a very tine quay. Now the quay is a _ wun 


ſome guns on it, which was erected by Henry VIII. the 
year 1542, | | 
The molt coniptcuous buildings in this town are us 
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chugches, 
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churches, of which there are five in number, beſides a 
French church; but neither of them dontain any thing re- 
markable. 

Here is an hoſpital called God's Houſe, in which the unfortunate 
earl of Cambridge and his accomplices were buried, and near it 
is a free-ſchool founded by Edward VI. There is alſo a charity- 
ſchool for thirty boys, who are clothed, and taught reading, 
writing, and navigation. 

Though this town is ſtill a very conſiderable place, yet the 

trade of it has greatly declined fince the beginning of the laſt 
century. When bathing in ſea-water came into faſhion ſome 
cars ago, {cveral baths were made here for that purpoſe, which 
aer proved of great ſervice to the place; and during the 
ſeaſon it is frequented by great numbers of the nobility and 
gentry, for whoſe accommodation an elegant pile of buildings 
has been erected, together with an aſſembly-houſe and ball-room. 
Southampton was incorporated by Henry II. and king John, 
and made a county of itſelf by Henry VI. which renders it 
independent of the lord-lieutenant of the ſhire. According to 
its laſt charter, which was pranted by Charles I. the corporation 
cemſiſts of a mayor, nine juitices, two bailiffs, twenty-four 
common-counc!}, and as many burgeifes. The mayor is ad- 
miral of the libertics from South-Sea-Caltle to another called 
Hurſt-Caſtle, ftuated on that neck of land, which running far- 
theft into the fea makes the ſhorteſt paſſage to the Ifle of Wight, 
the diltance not being above. two miles. The aſſizes of 
oyer, terminer, and gavl-delivery, are held here once in three 
vears. 
On the whole, Southampton is a pleaſant, healthy place, and 
the unte round it well cultivated. It has three weekly mar- 
kets, viz. on Tucidays, Thurſdays, and Saturdays; and is diſtant 
from Lundon !cycnty-cight miles. 

As Sunthariptun was long the reſidence of the Weſt-Saxon 
kings, and enen conſidered as the capital, after the diſſolution 
of the Heptarc iy, we need not be ſurpriſed that every means were 


uſed to protect it againſt a foreign invaſion; and accordingly we. 


find, that a Frong ſortification was created on a mount by the 
ſide of the river Itching, about a mile from the town. As the 
Danes generally attempted landing on this part of the coaſt, it 
is generally ſuppoſed that this was made to ſtop their progrels, 
and, conſiſtent with true policy, hinder them from making in- 
curſtions into the country. | 

This mount is in the ſhape of a cave, but being near one of 
the cftatcs of the carl of Peterborough, that nobleman purchaſed 
it, and it is now converted into a wilderneſs. The top of the 
mount is divided. like a fork, and from cach of the points is an 
unbounded profpect of the fea, the rivers, and the fields. The 
whole has been laid out with judgment, and executed 
with ſuch tale and elegance, as does honour both to the 
perſon who laid down the plan, and him who perſected the work. 

About three miles from this fort ſtood the ancient abbey. of 
Littleby, or Net!leby, the greater part of the church belonging 
to which is (HI entire, It was built in the form of a croſs, and 
appears, by its runs, to have been extremely capacious. So late 
as bur 1744 the roof was entire, but ſoon after pulled down 
by ond who had purchaſed the ground. Great part of the walls 
are at this time covered with ivy; and from ſome of the rooms 
vet remaining, it muft have been originally a very ſtately edifice, 
a5 it till exhibits a picture of its ancient grandeur. 


i 8 Te | | 
A linle to the Eaſt of Southampton is a {mall market-town 


Called TiCHFItLD. It was once a very conſiderable place, and 
celebrated for an abbey founded and endowed by Peter de Ru- 
bus in the reign of Henry III. that prince having given him a 
graut of the manor. During the times of Popery this town was 
[1:pported by the abbey; but ever line the Reformation, it has 
been on the decline, and at preſent has not any thing worthy of 
a traveller's notice. 3 | | 

FaktHAM is an agreeable town, pleaſantly ſituated, but 
it does not contain any thing remarkable. It has a weekly- 
market on Wedneſday, and is diſtant from London feventy- 
one miles. 

Near Farcham is a village called BrsnoPs-WALTHAM, 
from its being one of the ſummer reſidences of the biſhops of 
Wincheſter. It has a well-endowed charny-ſchool, where the 
children of the poor are inſtructed to read and write, ſo as to 
qualify them for uſcſul employments. i N 

In the road from Farcham to Goſport is a village called 
PoOkCHESTER, where it is ſuppoſed Veſpaſian landed, when he 
was ſent by the emperor Nero to command the army in Britain. 
In former times there was a caſtle here, the walls of which arc 
{till remaining; and on the corners are ſome _ of the towers, 
from which there is a fine proſpect of Portſmouth and its 
harbour. There was formerly a harbour at this place, but the 
ſca having retired, the trade was removed, with the inhabitants, 
10 Porthmouth. | 

GosPORT is a populous thriving town ſituated oppoſite to 
Portſmouth, from which it is divided by the harbour of that 
place; but though on a different ſide of the water, and in a 
different pariſh, it is generally contidered as a part of Portſ- 
month, being with reſpe& to that town what Southwark is to 
London, except their not being united by a bridge: boats, how- 
ever, arc continually paſſing from one place to the other. | 

Many wiyes of ſcamen reſide in this town during the tune 

4 


| 


11 


their huſbands are abroad: travellers alſo chooſe to lodge here, 
becauſe every thing is conſiderably cheaper, and more conve. 
nient, than at Portſmouth. The church is a very convenient 
ſtructure, and the ſtreets are broad and well paved. Here 
is a free-{chool, and a noble hoſpital for ſick and wounded 
ſailors in the ſervice of the navy. The weekly-market is 
on Wedneſday, and the town is diſtant from London ſevcny- 
ſix miles. | y 

PorRTSMOUTH is ſo called from its ſituation on the mouth of 2 
ſmall bay or rock that runs up a part of the coalt, which at high 
tide is ſurrounded by the ſca, and is therefore called Portſca- 
Ifland. This town, which aroſe out of the ruins of Porcheltecr, 
is extremely populous, and the principal rendezvous of the royal- 
navy. It is ſtrongly fortihed, and the haven is capable of hold- 
ing a thouſand fail of the largeit ſhips without the leaſt inconve.- 
nience. 

When the empreſs Matilda came over from Normandy to 
claim the crown of England, the landed at this place, but was 
obliged to take ſhelter in the caſtle of the carl of Arundel, who 
had married her ſtep-mother the widow of Henry I. And when 
Henry ITT. propoſed to invade France he multercd his army here, 
which was the greateſt that had ever been raiſed in England; 
but the expedition proved abortive by the treachery of the duke 
of Bretagne, and the weakneſs of the king, who was of a fear- 
ful, puſillanimous temper. | 

In the reign of Richard TI. when that monarch was on bad 
terms with his ſubjects, the French embraced that opportunity 
of landing here, and burnt the town, after robbing the inhabt. 
tants of all their moſt valuable effects. A few vears after, they 
made a ſecond attempt to land, but the toben being rebuilt, the 
inhabitants fitted out a flect, and took all the enemies ſhips; the 
engagement being ſo fierce, that only nine of the French 
cicaped alive, who put on the Englith ſhore in a boat, a: 


— 
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their ſucceſs, attacked the French on their own coalt, ſalled un 
the Seine, and burnt and ſunk many of the enemies ſhife, return— 
ng to England with a rich booty of wines, and other articles vt 
merchand:zc. 

From this period the place began to flonriſh, and in the be— 
ginning of Edward IV. that prince erected two forts at the 
mouth of the harbour, all of free ſtonc, which were conbdered 
of great importance by Henry VII. who made them a garrilen 
tor the protection of the coaſt, | 

During the long reign of Henry VIII. the fortifications wir: 
carried on with great vigour, and completed by kis datgh:cr 
Elizabeth, when it was confidercd as unncceilary to add ary 
new works. | | 

In the reign of Charles J. when the French Proteſtants were 
belieged in Rochelle, they ſolicited alliſtance from England, and 
the duke of Buckingham muſtered his army at Portſmouth; but 
before he had time to embark, he was ſtabbed by one John Felton, 
a lieutenant in one of the regiments, | 

When the civil-wars broke out between Charles I. and his 


| parkament, this town was ſeized by the latter as a place of orcat 


importance; but it was one of the firit that declared lor 
Charles II. when they heard of general Monk's delign of rc- 
ſtoring lum to the crown; and Catharine, the conſort of that 
prince, landed here, where the waited five days before the king 
arrived, when they were marricd by Dr. Sheldon, and the mar- 
riage conſummated in the town. 

In the reipn of James II. the Protetant ofTTicers in the army, 


| then lying at Porttmouth, refuſcd to obey the duke of Berwick's 


order in admitting Iriſh Papiſts to ferve amomg them, for whit 
colonel Beaumont was unpritoned, together with ave other gen— 
tlemen; and had it not been for the Revolution, winch happencd 
ſoon after, they would certainly have ſuffered death. Lo tlic 
everialting honour of the gentlemen both »f tlic army and navy, 
let it never be forgotten, that when the king was trampling on 
the conſtitution, the judges proſtituting the laws, and tov 
many of the clergy countenancing Popcry, the officers, folders, 
and failors, ſtood up for the religion and libertics of their 
country ! | | 

The town of Portſmouth being ſituated in a low, marſhy 
ground, is very unhealthy, the inhabitams being often ſubjccl is 
aG2HNes, though no exXPence has been fparcd to drain off the wa- 
ters, in order to make a place of ſuch importance as agreeatic 43 
poſſible. 

As great numbers of our ſhips of war are laid up here in time 
of peace, and as all our outward-bound fleets rendezvous bor 
in ume of war, the town 1s generally crowde with pc 
and large ſums of money are ſpent in the ſhops, taverns, 
public-houlſcs, : 

The legiſlative power, being ſenſible of the importance 01 
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this town and harbour, have cauſed it to be ſortilicd, according. 


to the belt rules laid down by the mull eminent enpincers; {0 that 
it may, with the preateſt propriety, be called the Key of Eng- 
land. What confiderably adds to its ſtrength is, the entre 
into the harbour, which in breadth docs not excecd that of 1 
Thames at Wefſtminſter-Bridge. There is alſo fuch plenty 0 
Water in it, that a firſt rate man of war may always mide 
ſafety, without touching the ground, and being thclicred on all 
lides from the wind, it may be conſidered as one of the fincll 
harbours in Lurope. 
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The mouth of the harbour is defended by a fort called South- 
Sca-Caſtle, erected by Henry VIII. and ſituated about a mile 
and a half South of the town. This caſtle is fortified with a 
double moat, paliſadoes, ravelins, and a counterſcarp, from 
which there are ſeveral advanced works to cover the fort againſt 
the approach of an enemy. There is alſo on the ſame fide a 
large platform, on which are placed pieces of ordnance and 
on the oppolite ſide, next Goſport, there is another platform of 
twenty great gyns, almoſt level with the water. 

One great convenience with reſpect to the harbour of Portſ- 
mouth, 1s the ſafe and ſpacious road of Spithead. It is defended 
from all winds that blow from the Weſt to the South-Eaſt by 
the high lands of the Iſle of Wight, and from the winds of 
the oppolite quarter by the main land of Hampſhire, the town 
of Portſmouth fronting the middle of the road. The bottom 
is perfectly ſound and good, and the flux and reflux of the fea 
repairs all the injuries done by the anchors. The limits of this 
road are exactly diſtinguiſhed by buoys properly placed. 

The greateſt induſtry has been uſed in fortifying the town of 
Portſmouth on the land fide, where the fortifications are per- 
ſc iy regular, having a ſoſſe, which can be filled with water 
eight feet deep, in leſs than half an hour. Within the foſſe is 
a wall fifteen feet perpendicular, on which is a double parapet, 
with baſtions _l curtains regularly flanking the parapet; 
there are alſo a glacis and covered way. Theſe works are 
carried round the dock- yard, ſo that the magazine of ſtores, 
arius, and ammunition, is well ſecured from any attack of an 
enemy. 8 
The dock- yard contains ſuch an amazing quantity of every 
thing neceſſary for the royal navy, and placed in ſo regular a 
manner, that it even exceeds imagination. There are ſeldom 
leſs than a thouſand men employed in the dock-yard, and ſome- 
times double that nuraber, who, in time of war, are all diſci- 
plined and formed into a regiment, under the command of the 
commiſſioner, who is colonel ; the maſter-builder, heutenant- 
colonel ; and the clerk of the check, major; the ſubalterns 
being choſen from among the other officers. The dock and 
other yards are now like a town, and may be ſaid to form a 
corporation, there being large rows of dwellings, built at the 
expence of the public, for all the officers, who are obliged to 
re:ide conitantly on the ſpot. | | | 

The rope-houſe, where the cables are made, is 870 feet long. 
and ſome of the cables fo large that it requires above eighty men 
to work them; the labour being fo hard that they are not able to 
keep to it above four hours in the day. | 
There is a royal academy eſtabliſhed at the public expence, 
where youth are inſtructed in all torts of learning proper to 


model of the Victory, a large ſhip of war unfortunately loſt 
near Guernſey, and a fine large orrery, conſtructed by that inge- 
nious artiſt Mr. Rowley. Adjoining to the houſe of the deputy- 
governor is a Chapel for divine ſervice, and near it is the Wharf 
where the cannon arc laid up, when landed, until they are pro- 
perly diſpoſed of. | 

The dock-yard of Portſmouth has within theſe few years 
ſuſtained conſiderable damage by fire. In 1759, whilſt we were 
at war with the French, the South-Sea-Caſtle was greatly dama- 
ged, part of it being blown up; but whether by accident or 
delign was never known. | 1 

On the 3d of July 1760, juſt aſter midnight, a dreadful fire 
breke out in one of the warchouſes in the dock-yard, containing 
pitch, tar, oil, and turpentine, with other combuttible materials, 
which ſoon reduced it to a heap of ruins; but it did not ſtop 
here, for having communicated itſelf to another warehouſe, 
where were great quantities of dry ſtores, the whole exhibited 
a molt diſmal ſpectacle; and many pieces of burning wood 
were carried, by the violence of the fire and wind, even as far 
as Goſport. The general opinion was, that it caught fire by 
Ughtning, it being a very tempeſtuous night; and had it not 
been for the great quantity of rain that fell during the ſtorm, 
the conflagration would, in all probability, have been general 
throughout the dock-yard. The damage by this accident 
amounted to upwards of 50,0001. but ſuch was the aſſiduity of 
adminiſtration to ſupply every deficiency, that the whole was 
in a few wecks put into as good a ſtate as before the accident 
happened ; for which, indeed, there was an abſalute neceſſity, 
England being at that time engaged in a very long and expen- 
live war. 

On the 27th of July 1770, about four o'clock in the morning, 
another dreadful fre broke out in this dock-yard. It burnt 


\emp-houſe, and other offices, conſumed every thing before it. 
Vhcther this was an accident, or the work of ſome vile incen- 
"ary, was never yet diſcovered. Some impoſtors, however, 
pretended to have been concerned in it, particularly one Dudley, 
Who, ſince that time, has been tranſported for perjury ; and 
another whoſe name was Britain, has been ſince executed for 
orgery. The moſt remarkable circumſtance attending this 
atal affair was, the fire being diſcovered in five Uifferent places 
at once, which gave ſtrong ſuſpicions that more than one perſon 
muſt have been concerned ; for accidental fires generally break 
Out in one place only. Had this accident, or whatever it Was, 
lappencd during the heat of a war, it might have proved fatal 


as the parliament had aſſembled. 


qualify them for the naval ſervice; and in one of the rooms is | 


4 cate. 


with the moſt rapid fury, and communicating fclt with the 


to the nation; for the whole loſs, amounting to 149, 888l. could 
not have been made good without great difficulty, till ſuch time 
But even ſuppoſing one 
individual could have advanced it, yet the time neceſſary for 
replacing the ſtores might have given the enemy an opportunity 
of doing us the moſt irreparable injuries. 

The Tat accident that happened to this dock-yard by fire 
was on the gth of December 1776. It broke out in the rope- 
houſe about half an hour after four in the morning, and burnt 
with ſuch violence, that it ſoon conſumed the whole building, 
except the outer walls. However, by the timely aſſiſtance and 
vigorous efforts of the workmen of the yard, the ſeamen of his 
majeſty's ſhips, the marines quartered at Portſmouth, and the 
men belonging to the ordnance, with their reſpective officers, it 
was happily prevented from extending to any of the other build- 
ings in the yard, and was at length totally extinguiſhed. The 
loſs ſuſtained by this accident conſiſted chiefly of the rigging of 
two ſhips, the implements belonging to the rope-makers and 
rigging. houſe, a ſmall quantity n cordape, and ſome toppings 
of hemp. 

The HIVE occaſioned by this accident was greatly increaſed 
by another of the like nature that happened a ſhort time after 
at Briſtol, which deſtroyed a large range of warehouſes, beſides 
many private dwellings ; and, had it not been for the quick diſ- 
covery, and alacrity of the people in ſuppreſſing it, would have 
been productive of the moſt fatal conſequences. | : 
How theſe accidents happened was for ſume time a myſtery ; 
machinations of a wretched incendiary, ſince well known by 
the appellation of John the Painter, but whoſe real name was 
James Aitken, When he was taken up and examined, he re- 
fuſed anſwering any queſtions, and otherwiſe behaved in a very 
daring and refolute manner; however, there appearing ſum̃- 
cient reaſon to ſuppoſe him the guilty perſon, he was committed 
to Wincheſter-Jail. At the next aſſizes he was brought to trial, 
and being found guilty, was ſoon after executed at Portſmouch. 
As the tranſactions of this man's life are of the moſt ſingular 


| nature, as well as the crimes he committed, we think it neceſ- 


ſary to preſerve an account of them, which we ſhall do in as 
brief a manner as the circumſtances will admit, from his f:{t 
{ctting off in life to the time of his execution. | OO 
He was born in Edinburgh, and bred up to the buſineſs of a 
Painter. As he poſſeſſed an extraordinary ſpirit for rambling, with 
a ſtrong propenſity to vice, he had paſſed, in the courſe of a few 
years, through an uncommon variety of thoſe ſcenes which 
attend the moſt protiigate and abandoned ſtate of a vagabond 
life, a kind of life, for which a manual occupation, however 
followed, affords the mo{t perfect opportunity and cover. 
Among his other exploits he had palled through ſeveral 
marching regiments of foot, from each of which he deſerted as 
ſoon as opportunity ſerved, after receiving the bounty-money. 
In his various peregrinations through the different parts of 
England, he alternately committed highway-robberies, bur- 
glaries, petty thefts, rapes, and worked at his trade, as occaſion 
invited, villainy prompted, or fear or neceflity operated. Wohe- 
ther it proceeded from the apprehenſion of puniſhment, or that 
the original bent of his genius led him to new ſcenes of action, 


| whatever was the operative motive, he ſhipped himſelf off for 


America, where he continued for two or three years. His being 
of a melancholy, ſolitary nature, which neither ſought for aſſo- 


contributed much to his preſervation for ſo long a time from the 
juſtice of thoſe laws which he was conſtantly breaking, ſerved 
equally to throw into utter darkneſs all thoſe parts ot his life, 
which he did not himſelf think fitting or neceſſary to communi- 
His tranſactions in America are accordingly unknown, 
any further, than that he wandered about, and worked at his 
trade in ſeveral of the colonies. | 

As his pilgrimage on that continent was in the beginning and 
during the progreſs of the troubles between England and her 
colonies, it may readily be imagined, that the violence of the 
language and ſentiments held in political matters, by that order 
of people with whom he lived and converſed, gave birth to that 
madneſs of enthuſiaſm in him, which afterwards became ſo 
dangerous. He accordingly returned to England with the moſt 
deadly antipathy to the government and nation, and foon after, 
if not originally, adopted the deſign of ſubverting, in his own 
ſingle perſon, that power which he ſo much abhorred. 

'The ſcheme was as deteſtable as could be expected from the 
viilainous character of the framer. It was to deſtroy the mari- 
time force of this country, as well as its internal ſtrength and 
riches, by ſetting fire to the royal dock-yards, and burning the 
principal trading cities and towns, with their ſhipping of what- 
ever fort, fo far as it could poſſibly be done. In the proſecution 
of this atrocious deſign, he traverſed the kingdom to diſcover 
the {tate of the ſeveral docks, and the nature of the watch by 
which they were guarded, which he in general found to be as 
lax and inſufficient as he could have withed. He allo took 
wonderful pains in the conſtruction of fire-works, machines, and 
combuſtibles, for the purpoſe, but was ſtrangely unſucceſsful in 
all his attempts of this nature. 

It was owing to this unaccountable failure in his machines, 
that the nation was ſaved from receiving ſome dreadtul, if not 


Irretrievable 


but at length it was diſcovered that they took place by the 


ciates in crimes, nor admitted of partners in pleaſure, as it 
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trretrievable ſhock. One of them, hic! h extinguiſhed of its 
own accord, Without any human interference, was found ſeveral 
vecks alter it had been laid, in the centre of a prodigious quan— 
titv of the moſt combuſtible ſubſtances, in the great. hemp- houſe 
at Portfmomh. He, however, ſucceeded in letting fre to the. 
rope-houſe 1n that yard, and had an opportunit x for ſeveral 
miles in his flight towards London, to feaſt the malignity of his 
nature, in the contemplation of that dreadful conflagrati on 
which he had occaſioned, and which, from its prod! gious ap— 
earance, he imagined had ſpread to * the magazines, build- 
ings, and dock. Ihe lire was h ,appi} iy ſubdued, with no other 
Io ſc than that of the rope- houſe and its contents. The incen- 
diary ſul! purſued his - p. but failed in his attempts upon 
the roval 1 d xcks, and narro wy eſcaped be: ng taken at Ply mouth. 

The city of Bri! 101 was at this time greatly divided between 
the two nvrmerons parties of Tories end Whi 2s, as they were 
called, the former. of which cafily ſup ported, pee” the latter 
condemned in the ſtrongeſt terms, the meaſures of govern- 
ment. 

In this ſtate of party and political difunion among the inha- 
bitants, John the Painter, in the month of January 1777, 
attempted hrit to burn the ſhipping, and afterwards the city 
itſelf. A de 5 and narrow chalm, which is nearly dry when 
the tide is out, fronts a great part of the quay in Briſtol, which 
is generally crowded with a prodigiou 's number of veilcls, all 
Ivit ig lo clole together, and fo free from water at thoſe times, 
that the firſt thi ng which {trkes the attention of a ſtranger, is a 
ſurpriſe how they could be ſo lodged; and the ſecond, a con- 
viction of the fatal and irremedia ble conſequenc es, both to the 
ſhipp' ng and the city, which a fire mult inevitably produce. 
The incendi: ary fa! ling i in his attempt to {ct two or three of thoſe 
veſſels on fire, found To ſtriét a watch kept afterwards, that he 
was obliged to roots his mode of operation, and to ſecure the 
deſtruction of the thips, by beginning with the houſes. Aſter 
ſome failures in his attem pts this way, in which, as in all others, 
the hiding of his inet Feet * apparatus afforded full evidence 61 
the atroc! oulnels of the de ſign, he at length ſucceeded ſe far as 


to {ct hre to ſome w a Ta — in the vicinity of the quay, fix or 


{even of which were conſumed. | 

The reign of the incendiary now grew ſhort. He was taken 
up ſoon after his departure from Briſtol, upon ſome uf; 
circumſtances, and - behaved with great boldneis, art, 
uncommon government in point of ſpeech, upon 4 ſeveral 
examinations, refr ling peremptorily to anſwer any queſtions 
which adr. ted even. of a doubt in the remoteſt tendency, 
that the anſwer could by any conſtruction be wreſtcd to his 
own criminat:on ; nor was he at all diſconcerted or embar- 
raſſed by the appearance of, or the queitions propoted to him 


p. iT IOUusS 
le an 


by, ſome of the lords, and other principal officers, of the ad- 


miralty. 

He was, however, with all his art and caution, circumvented 
by means of another painter, who being either an American, 
or having lived on that continent, found means thereby, and by 
pretend ng to ſympathize in his misfortunes, and to old Prin 
ciples f. 3 'T to his own, to obtain his confidence in priſon ; 

until at length, being inſtructed and afhilted for the purpoſe, he 

fulfilled his. intent, by drawing from him the whole lilt-ry of 
his crimes. Upen his trial at Wincheſter, notwithitan ding the 
ſhock which the appearance and evidence of his pretended 
friend mult have given him, he behaved with the ſame bold- 
neſs and addreſs which he had hitherto manite{ted, made a 
good defence, ſhrewd obſcrvations on the nature of the evidence, 
and. the acknowledged baſeneſs of the witneſs, and received 
ſentence of death with the mult perfect indifference: 
for one of the principal naval officers of Port{mouth, either 
going to, or at the place 01 execution, 0 whom he acknow- 
ledged his crime, and alſo gave ſome cautions with rc ſpect to 
the future preſervation of the royal yards from ſimilar dan gers. 

This diſtinguiſhed criminal was tried at Wincheltcr on tlie 


6th of March 1777, and from the heinouſnels of his crime (of 


1 
which he was found guilty) was hanged at the dock-gate, Portſ- 


mouth, on the 1cth of the ſame month. He was. c: 1 on 
a gallows ſixty fect high, and after hanging the uſual time his 
body was cut dow n, and immediately hung in chains. 
Portſmouth | is a very populous town, and contains a great 
number ol taverns and public-houſes, moſt of which are gene- 
rally crowded with ſcamen and ſoldiers. The church is a large 
handſome {tructure, and in the tower is a bell which is trolled 


to give notice of the number of ſhips coming into the harbour: 


on the top of the tower is a lantern, from whence there is a 
fine proſpect of all the ſhips in the harbour, as well as thoſe 
at Spithead. 
Su ch has been the increaſe of buſineſs at Portſmouth, and fo 
t the confluence of people, that as the town, from its being 
ENS by a wall, does not admit of any enlargement, a fort 
of ſuburb has been built on the heathy ground adjuining. This 
is now a very conſiderable place, and exceeding populous, 
which ariſcs not only from its f1tuation being more pleaſant 
and healthy, but becauſe it is not ſubject to the laws of the 
garriſon, nor encumbered with the du ues and ſervices of the 
Corporation, The ſuburb has a church, a chapel, and ſeveral 
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bafliffs, and common- council of the inhabitants. It ſends two 
repreſentatives to parliament, who are choſen by the corporation, 
the mayor being the returning-officer. There are two weekly. 
markets, on 1 Torſda ays and Saturdays ; ; and the town is diſtant 
from London ſeventy-three miles. 

A little to the North-Eaſt of Portſmouth is a pleaſant village 
called HA VANT, which was formerly a market-town ; and near 
it are two ſmall iſlands, the one called HaLixG and the other 
THhoRSELy, the in habitants of both which are chiefly employcq 
in making ſalt. Each of theſe iſlands have a ſmall parith-church, 
and their "tuations are excecding pleaſant. 

PETERSFIELD is a large populous town, and contains ſeveral 
good inns for the accommodation of pailengers. It 1s a place 
of very great antiquity, but was not incorporated till the reign 
of queen Elizabeth. It is governed by a mayer, aſſiſted by the 
principal inhabitants; and ſends two members to parliament, 
who are elected by the inhabitants. It has not any church, 
only a chapel of caſe, which is a handſome edifice, and well 
fitted up for divine ſervice. It has a goed weekly-market on 
Saturday; and is diſtant from Lor don tifty-tive miles. 

To the North of Petersfield is a place. called ALTON, but it 
does not contain any thing remarkable, except a charity -{chool 
tor forty boys and twenty girls. The great Roman highway 
runs from the city of W inchciter to this place, and 1s ſuppoled 
to have continued from hence to London, though the remains 
of it are not viſible beyond Alton. [t was "here that lord 
Hopton polted hiniſelf with a body of troops in the reign of 
Charles I. when Waller, with a body of f.rces marched againſt 
him, and a, the place, made col-nel Bowles's regiment 
of foot prifone;s; for that officer retiring with his men into the 


church, had not time to barricade the duors, and the enemy 


Immediately entering after them, his ſoldiers threw down their 
arms and atked ir quarter, which was granted them, and alſo 
offered to the ci); el; but he refuling to accept it, was killed 
on the ſpot. 

Abort five nahes North-Eaſt of Alton is a. pleaſant village 
called BINTILIU Y- G N the houſes in which aze exccedin 
neat, and ore at din front with well-planted gardens. The 
[ENCES ON ca- 5 Ade of the road for fome niiles to and from this 

road are of w an thy un, of a gad ori,wth : they are kept clean 

he grenter part vi them, by being regularly clip- 
01 me and uniform. The country here is 
excecding pleaſant, it beiiig in the medium between hilly and 
flat, and open to the moſt agrecable landſcapes. 

ODIHAM is a town of great an tiqu ity, and pleaſantly ſituated 
on the road from London to VV 95? e Here was formerly 
a palace, and in the reign of king Jolm a caltle which held out 
liltcen days againſt the airay of the barons ; but was at laſt 
obliged to ſurrende r to ſuperior OY ET | 

In the reign of Edward III. David Bruce, king of Scotland, 
who was taken at the battle of Durham, was confined here 
till his country men procured his re: cale, by paying a conſiderable 
ranſom. 

There are ſome g00 d inns in Odiham, and a few years ago 
a gentleman left the intereſt of 6091. to {upport a charity- {chooul 
for inſtructing poor children of both ſexes. "The town has a 
weekly market on Saturday, and is diltant from London torty- 
one miles. 

The country adjoining to Odiham is extremely pleaſant, and 
at a ſmall village called WixTSEY-iTARTLY, about four miles 
to the Northw 2d. a monaltery was founded for the reception | 
ot monks of the Cilicnian order, in the reign of William the 
Conqueror, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. At the genc- 
ral dillolution of religious. houſes, this nunnery, as appears. 
by the Monalticon, was inhabited by a prioreſs and ſeven— 
teen nuns ; but not the leaſt remains of the cdifice are now 
to be ſeen. 5 | 

BASINGSTOKE is an ancient populous town, pleaſantly fitu- 
ated on rich fertile ground, in the middle of agreeable woods. 
Here is a good manufactory of drupgcts and ſhalloons: and the 
inhabitants make great quantities of malt, which they {ell to the 
inhabitants of tlic neighbouring towns and villages. 

The church is an ancient Gothic ſtructure, and near it is 
a good free-ſchool for the inſtruction of youth in grammar- 
learning. There are allo three charity-{chools, one of Which 
18 ſupported by. the company of Skinners in London, for. 
twenty-four boys, who arc both clothed and inſtructed in uſeſul 
learning. 

In the reign of Henry VIIT. the firſt lord Sandys built a neat 
chapcl on au eminence adjoining % the town, and on the root 
was painted the hiſtory of the apoſtles ; but it is now fallen 
to decay, not having been ulcd for divine fervice many 
years. 

In this town Henry III. founded an hoſpital in the year 1261, 
for the maintenance of aged and helpleſs prieſts, in purtuance 
of the will of Walter de Merton ; and after. ike foundation of 
Merton-Colle ge in Oxford, ſuch of the fellows and ſcholars of 
that college as ſhould become fit objects of this charity were to 
be preferred. It was dedicated to St. Mary and St. John Baptilt; 
and the maſterſhip of it was very early auncxed to the wardcn- 


weeded, ard t 


ſhip of Merton- College. 


he government of Baſingſtoke is veſted in a mayor, recorder. 
and ſeven aldermen, aſliſted by fen burgefles, who act a> 
Common 
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meeting- houſes. 
1 he gov ernment of Portſmouth 1 Is veſted 1 in a mayor, recorder, 
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common- council. ) 
the town is diſtant from London forty-ſix miles. ; 
Near Baſingſtoke was Baſing, the ſeat of the —_— of 
Wincheſter, who, during the civil wars, defended it for the 
king, and was a curb to the parliament's forces through a great 
part of that Jon ſtruggle for liberty; but Cromwell having 
reduced the Weſtern parts of the kingdom, attacked this fort 
on his return to London, and took it after an obſtinate reſiſtance 
made by the garriſon, who were at laſt taken. priſoners, along 
with the marquis, and the ſtately edifice reduced to a heap of 
ruins. The plunder was ſo great, that the ſhare to one of. the 
ſoldiers amounted to Zool. | 
To the North of Baſingſtoke, at the 2 of the county, 
is a place called SYLCHESTER. This is at preſent only a ham- 


let, conſiſting of one farm-houſe and a church; but was anciently | 


a large and populous city, as appears from the veſtiges of its 
ancient grandeur. It was the celebrated Vindomia, or Vindonum, 
of the 1 and the Caer-Segont of the Britons, once the 
chief city of the Segontiaci. It is ſaid to have been built by 
Conſtantius, the ſon of Conſtantine the Great, who is ſaid to 
have ſown corn in the traces of the walls, as an omen of their 

rpetuity. The walls are ſtill, in many places, almoſt entire, 
and in ſome parts near twenty feet high, having various kinds 
of trees of ſuch conſiderable bulk growing out of them, that 
within a few years there have been cut from them very near a 
thoufand pounds worth of timber. "Theſe walls are built of 
flint and rag-ſtone, and are near two miles in circumference. 
At the diſtance of about 300 feet without the walls, to the 
North-Eaſt, are the remains of an amphitheatre, which has 
long been a yard for cattle, and a watering-pond for horſes. 
In this place ſeveral Roman roads, which are itill viſible, concur ; 
and in the neighbouring fields have been found great numbers of 
Roman coins, bricks, and other materials. Among the reſt 
was a ſtone with the following inſcription : * Memoria Fl. 


Victorinæ T. Tam. Vitor Conjunx Poſuit;” and ſome coins of 


| Conſtantine, on the reverſe of which was the figure of a build- 
ing, with theſe words: “ Providentiz Caſs.” Some Britiſh 
coins have been alſo found here, which the common people call 
Onion Pennies, from one Onion, whom they ſay was a giant, 
and an inhabitant of Vindomia. To, | | 
Returning to the South from Sylcheſter is a place called 
OvtrToON-DEAN, which is tolerably populous, but does not 
contain any thing remarkable. | 
KiNGSCLEAR is a well-frequented market-town, pleaſantly 
ſituated on the Downs. It was formerly one of the ſummer- 


\ reſidences of the Weſt-Saxon kings; but at preſent is only a | 
ſmall place, and the principal dependence of the inhabitants is 
on the money ſpent by travellers at the inns. It has a weekly 


market on Tuecſday, and is diſtant from London fifty-tive 
miles. | 

About four miles to the Weſt of this town 1s a village, 
ſituated under the ridge of a hill, called BURGHCLEAR, where 
was formerly a Roman camp, of which ſome part, particu- 
larly the ditch, ſtill remains. On the upper part was an ex- 
ploratory tower, trom which the centinels, when they defcried 
the enemy, gave notice of their approach to the neighbouring 
inhabitants. 7 | 

WHITCHURCH, the next place we viſited, is a borough by 


preſcription ; but not being mentioned by Camden, we are | 
induced to think that it is not of any great antiquity, although | 
evidently much older than his time. It is governed by a mayor, 


aſſiſted by ſome of the principal inhabitants; and being a manor 
ſubject to the biſhiops of Wincheſter, the repreſentatives to ſerve 
in parliament are cholen by thoſe who polleſs lands held under 
thoſe prelates. 

The town is a poor mean place, not having any thing worthy 
of a trat eller's notice, except that a little trade is carried on in 
the manufacturing of ſhalloons and ſerges. It has a weekly- 
market on Fridav, and is diſtant from London fifty-eight 
miles. | | 
ANDOVER derives its name from its ſituation on a ſmall river 
called the Ante. It is a very handſome, large, and well-built 
town, having ſeveral very clegant and ſpacious ſtreets. From 
ts ſituation on the Nowns it is conſidered as healthy, and the 
country adjoining is as plcaſant as can be imagined. It is a 


place of great antiquity, as appears from its firſt charter, which |] 


was granted in the reign of king John; but how its government 
was then preſcribed we are not informed. 

It received a new charter in the reign of queen Elizabeth, by 
Which it was governed by a bailiff, a recorder, and twenty-two 
Capital burgeſſes, who act as a common-council. It ſends two 
repreſentatives to parliament, who are choſen by all the free 
burgeſſes. Its principal trade conſiſts in making malt, belides 
Which they hate a conſiderable manufactory of ſerges and 

lalloons. 

The church is an ancient edifice, and the patronage of it 
was given by William the Conqueror to the abbey of St. Flo- 
rence, at 00 in Normandy. But in the reign of Henry V. 

at grant was revoked, and its whole temporalities ſettled for 
ever on the college of Wincheſter. 

. The town being a great thoroughfare, there are ſeveral good 
Inns, where great ſums of money are ſpent by travellers. Here 
is an alms-houſe for ſix poor men, founded by one Mr. Pollen, 


No. 33. 


The weekly-market is on Wedneſday, and | 


in the reign of William III. a free-ſchool founded in 1569, and 
a charity-ſchool for thirty boys. The weekly-market is on 
Saturday, and the town is diſtant from. London ſixty- five 
miles. | | 

Near Andover is a village called WEYH1LL, remarkable for 
an annual fair for ſheep, which is ſaid to be the moſt conſiders 
able in the whole kingdom. Farmers from all parts of the 
country come here to purchaſe them, particularly ewes, which 
ſell at a great advantage when carried to other parts. - The fair 
is held on the 10th of October, and is fo conſiderable, that it is 
ſaid there have been upwards of 100,000 ſheep ſold in one day. 
The dealers in Kent bring conſiderable quantities of hops to 
this market, which are principally bought up by the people of 
the neighbouring towns. . | | - 

In the neighbourhood of - Andover is a Roman camp called 
Burhill, at a ſmall diſtance from which is another of much 
greater extent, with double works; and ſome miles to the North 
is a third, near a village called EcBgury. On Quarley-Hills, 
a few miles to the South-Weſt of Andover, are the remains of 
a fort, ſtill larger than any of the others. The works on the ſide 
are quadruple, and the two autward trenches are further diſtant 
from each other than uſual. This is anſwered by another to 
the Eaſt of Quarley-FHill, at a place called Dunbury-Hill ; and 
at Okebury, about fix miles. from Andover, is a large Roman 
camp, which appears to be anſwered by another at Frippſbury, 
about five miles diſtant, - | 

To the South of Andover is a village called WRHERWEII, 
where Elfrida, the widow of king Edgar, built and endowed 
a nunnery, in Which, it is ſaid, ſhe ſpent the latter part of her 


| life in penitence for the murder -of her ſon-in-law Edward. 


This nunnery received conſiderable benefactions, as appears 
from its ſtate at the general diſſolution of religious houſes, its 
revenues at that time being valued at 33g9l. 8s. 7d. per annum. 
STOCKBRIDGE is at preſent but a poor town, although it 
has ſeveral good inns, being ſituated on the high road to Ply- 
mouth. It is an ancient borough by preſcription, and has ſent 
repreſentatives to parliament ever ſince the original ſummons, 


who are choſen by all the inhabitants who pay to the church 


and poor. Theſe privileges, however, they had once nearly 
loſt, tor in 1693, when party diſputes were carried to an un- 
reaſonable height, great bribery was uſed on both ſides, and the 
diſappointed candidate was mean enough to inform againſt thoſe 


who had taken the money, whereupon they were threatened 


with the loſs of their charter; but upon proper ſubmiſſion being 
made, they were forgiven. _ | T1 

There is a curious anecdote of the late ingenious fir Richard 
Steel, who offered himſelf a candidate for this borough. He 
invited all the inhabitants of both ſexes to an elegant ſupper, 
where the glaſs was circulated with the greateſt freedom and 
good humour, and the knight carried his election by the follow- 
ing ſingular ſtratagem. After ſupper he took a large apple, and 


having ſtuck it full of guineas, he told the wives of the electors 
that it ſhould be given to her who firit lay in of a child after the 


expiration of nine months from that time. The women were 
ſo highly pleaſed, that at the next election they attempted to 


have it eſtabliſhed as a rule, that every candidate ſhould, for the 


future, offer himſelf on the fame terms. | 

This town is ſaid to have the belt wheelwrights and carpenters 
in the county. It has a good weekly-market on Thurſday, and 
is diſtant from London bxty-ſeven miles. 

Near Stockbridge is a village called MoTessoNT, where, in 
the reign of king John, was founded a monaſtery for monks of 
the Auguſtine order. It remained till the general diſſolution of 
religious houſes, when it conſiſted of a prior and ten canons, 
and its annual revenues were valued at 124]. 3s. 5d. 

RUMSEY is a very ancient town, ſituated on the river Teſt, 
which runs from hence into Southampton-Bay. Its ſituation 


is truly delightful, being encompaſſed by an agreeable mixture 
| of woods, corn-fields, meadows, and paſtures. 


The church is 


a noble pile, arched with ſtone, and in the form of a croſs, 
with ſemicircular chapels in the upper angles. The town is 
chiefly inhabited by clothiers, and has a conſiderable manu- 
fature of ſhalloons, called Ratinet, in which great numbers 
of people are conſtantly employed. It is governed by a mayor, 
recorder, an alderman, and twelve burgeſſes. The = 
market is on Saturday ; and the place is diſtant from London 
ſeventy-fiwe miles. | 

A monaltery was built in this town in the reign of king 
Edward the Elder; and in 960 king Edgar turned out the Saxons, 
and placed black monks in their ſtead. It continued to be à 

lace of great repute many years after; and in the reign of 
— Stephen that prince made his only daughter abbeſs of it, 
and from Which ſhe was privately conveyed away by Matthew, 
ſon to the earl of Flanders, who married her. But although he 
loved her molt affectionately, and the had borne him two chil- 
dren, yet fo ſtrong were the prejudices of that age, and fo 
dreadful were the threatnings of the pope, that he was obliged 
to reſtore her again to the monaſtery. In the church of this 
abbey ſeveral ot the Saxon kings were interred. Part of an old 
wall belonging to the church 1s ſtill ſtanding. 

Three miles South-Weſt of Rumſey is Poultons, the ſeat of 
Hans Stanley, eq. The houſe is a very handſome edifice, and 
the gardens are laid out with great tale and elegance. The 
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lawns, which are beautiful and extenſive, are bounded on all 
ſides by foreſt-trees and exotics. Through the midſt of the 
principal lawn winds a ſerpentine river, which is well ſtocked 
with the moſt ſcarce and valuable fiſh. | 
Leaving the neighbourhood of Rumſey, and travelling Weſt- 
ward, we come to that large track of land called NEw-FoREsT, 
ſo often mentioned by moſt of our hiſtorians. It is at leaſt 
forty miles in circumference, and originally abounded with 
towns and villages, in which were no leſs than thirty- ſix pariſh- 
churches ; but the whole was laid waſte, and the inhabitants 
driven from their houſes and eſtates by William the Conqueror, 
who being fond of hunting, laid the whole open, and formed it 
mto a royal chace. Some of our hiſtorians, who wrote at that 
time, have deſcribed the miſeries of the poor people who were 
driven from their houſes, in fo affecting a manner, that every 

rſon of humanity muſt abhor the tyrant, who, to gratify an 
idle paſſion, could drive his ſubjects to a ſtate of diſtraction, 
and indulge himſelf in pleaſure, while they were ſuffering” the 
utmoſt diitreſs | 

It is not proper for any perſon to declare dogmatically what 
event is, or ought to be, conſidered as a mark of the divine 
diſpleaſure. Providence often ſuffers the oppreſſor to enjoy 
af.luence, even to the grave, whilſt the unhappy victims of his 
malice and cruelty are left to expire under a load of mitery ; 
but certainly, if we believe the Scriptures, we ſhall find that the 
Divine Being often preſents us with awful inftances of his 
vengeance even in this world. | 

The foreſt which the Conqueror had made of a well-culti- 
vated part of the kingdom became fatal to three of his family, 
namely, two ſons and a grandſon. His ſon Richard was killed 
by a peſtilential blaſt, and William Rufus, who ſucceeded him 
on the throne, was ſhot in the foreſt with an arrow; but whether 
by accident or deſign was never known. I he action itſelf has 
deen generally aſcribed to one of his knights, fir James Tyrrel; 
but that gentleman, who hved many years after, always de- 
clared, he was not in the foreſt any part of the day on which 
the king was killed. | | | 

Henry, the grandſon of the Conqueror, loſt his life alſo in the 
fame foreſt. While purſuing his game, he was caught by the 
Hair of his head, which got entangled in the bough of a tree, 
and was there ſuſpended til} he died. 

A tree, ſaid to be that near which Rufus was killed, is ſtill 
ihewn to travellers; and in the reign of Charles II. it was 
But as that event happened in the 


the old tree muſt have been long ſince decayed. 

A perſon of the firſt rank is always appointed warden of this 
foreit, under whom are rangers, with other officers. 
tided into nine walks, cach having its proper keepcr; and in 
the laſt century it was well ſtocked with deer, but for ſome time 


it has been greatly neglected. 


When the carl of Godolphin was at the head of the treaſury 
in the reign of queen Anne, a propoſal was made to that noble- 


man, which, had it fucceeded, muſt have been attended with | 
A line was to be drawn, in- 
cluding 40 acres of land, with two high roads through the 


very benchcial conſequences. 


centre of the forelt. Twenty induſtrious men, with their fami- 
lies, were to be ſought out, well acquainted with huſbandry, 
and to cach of them were to be given 200 acres, fur which they 
were to be excmpicd paying either rent or taxes, during the 


pace of twenty years, after which they were to pay 501. per 


annum. Four thouſand pounds were likewiſe to be advanced 
by the treaſury, and equally divided among them, viz. 2001. to 
each, wherewith they were to purchaſe ſuch implements and 
grain as were necctlary to ſtock a farm.—Tr is ſaid, the famous 
Daniel De Foe was the author of this propoſal ; and we cannot 
look upon its miſcarrying without being filled with indignation 
aguinſt the party-ſpirit, which at that me rendered one of the 
not laudable {chemes abortive. 


Diſcord, dire ſiſter of the ſlaught'ring power! 
Small of her birth, but riſing ev'ry hour: 
While ſcarce the ſkics her horrid head can bound, 
She italkz on carth, and ſhakes the world around. 
Ihe nations bleed, where'er her ſteps the turns, 
"The proan itil} deepens, and the combat burns. 
| | GaARTi. 


On the borders of the foreſt, at the Weſtern extremity of the 
county is a place called FORDING-BRIDGE. Tt is ſituated on 
the river Avon, over which it has a good ſtone bridge, and was 
formerly a place of conſiderable note, but of late years it has 
greatly fallen to decay. It had alto a weekly-market on Satur- 
day; but that has been ſome time diſcontinued. 

Some time after the Conqueſt an hoſpital was erected here, 
ſubject to that of the Holy Croſs at Wincheller ; but it was 
dillolved in the retgn of Henry VI. and its revenues annexed to 
King's-College, Cambridge. 

On a lofty ſummit, in the neighbourhood of Fording-Bridge, 
is an ancient fortification, having a double trench thrown up on 
one tide, and the other defended by the ſteepneſs of the hill. 
From the whole of its form and conſtruction, we were con- 
vinced that it was not a Roman work; and at the ſame time 
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it appears too ancient to be Saxon, from which we are induced 
to think it muſt have been one of the forts uſed by the Belgians, 
when they firſt invaded this part of the iſtand. | 

In the neighbourhood of the New-Foreſt is a village called 
EL.VETHAM, where, in the year 1591, queen Elizabeth 
was ſumptuoufly entertained: for two days by the then earl of 
Hertford. | 

Rix wood is a very agreeable town, pleaſantly ſituated on 
the river Avon, and fo called from the ancient inhabitants of 
the country, whom the Romans named Regni. In doomſday. 
book it is called Rinceived, which may poſlibly be a corruption 
of the former. It was a conſiderable place under the Romans, 
and no leſs ſo when the Saxons invaded the iſland, the hundred 
in which it ſtands being named after it. | 

It is at preſent a large populous place, and in a very thrivin 
condition, having many good new brick houſes, and a large 
manufactory for all forts of ſtaffs and druggets. It has, how. 
ever, one inconvenience, namely, the river overflowing its banks, 
and ſometimes laying moſt of the neighbouring grounds under 
water. It has a good weekly-market on Wedneſday, and is 
diſtant from London ninety-two miles. | 

It was in a field near this town that the unfortunate duke of 
Monmouth was taken after his fatal defeat. He was covered 
with fern, and in his pockets were found a few peaſe, having 
had nothing elſe to ſubſiſt on for two days. 

The duke was born when his father was in exile, and loſt 
his mother before he had arrived at years of difcretion, fo as to 
profit by her inſtructions. At the Keftorntion he came over to 
England, being then only ten years of age, when ſoon after 
fatally becoming acquainted with Shefheld, duke of Bucking- 
ham, he was naturally led into all the fafhionable follies aad 
vices of + corrupted court. Honours and emoluments were 
heaped upon him, but the allurements of vice, and the inſtiga- 
tion of his ſeducers, led him into ſuch ſcenes of extravagance, 
that, although the favourite ſon of a king, he was obliged to 
borrow money of gameſters and ſharpers. 

He married miſs Scot, at that time one of the richeſt heireſſes 
in the kingdom, though ſome years older than himſcif. | 

She bore him ſcveral children, from whom two of our noble 
families are deſcended. But this lady, with all her accompliſh- 
ments, was wot able to keep poſſeſſion of his heart. hoſe 


vicious companions, who firtt led him into youthful follies, 


now perſnaded him to break through all regard to conjugal 
daty, and his lady became the nl object of his averſion. 
When the bill of excluſion was brought into parliament, he 
joined the popular party, among whom were ſome who per- 
ſuaded him that he was the legitimate fon of the king, and that 


in caſe the bill was carried through, he would ſucceed to the 


title of ſovereignty. This conduct brought upon him all the 
relentment of the Popiſh party, and a plan was laid to deprive 
him of his life, by means of bribery and perjury. 

Finding himſelf in ſuch circumſtances, he went abroad, and 
rambled through ſeveral parts of Germany, till the death of his 
father and acceſſion of James II. when being reduced to great 
ſtraits, ſome of the exiles abroad ſupported him, and adviſed 
tim to make a deſcent on England, when being defeated by 
the King's forces, he was taken priſoner, carried to London, and 
beheaded. | | 

Biſhop Burnet, who had long known the duke, ſays, that on 
the morning of his execution, he deſired to ſpeak with his lady; 
but ſhe would not conſent to fee him, except in the company 
of one of the officers ; and the interview was rather formal than 
affecting. | | 

In the pariſh of ELLINcHAM was anciently a cell, founded 
in the reign of Henry II. by William de Salaris, ſubordinate 
to the abbey of Le Vicompte in Normandy ; but on the diſſo- 
lution of alien priorics in the reign of Henry VI. its revenues, 
together with the tythes of the pariſh, were annexed to Laton- 
College. | 

CHrisT-CHuURrch, fo called from its church being dedicated 
to Chritt, is ſituated at the conflux of the rivers Avon and Stour. 
It is a place of great antiquity, and in the times of the Wett- 
Saxon kings had a collegiate church, which, in the reign 0 
Edward the Conlefſor had a dean and twenty-four lecular 
canons. Aſter the Conqueſt, Ranulph de Flambard, a Norman 
eccleſiaſtic, was appointed dean of this college, and being Pro- 
moted to the fee of Durham, he rebuilt the whole edifice. It 
received conſiderable additions to its revenues from Richard de 
Redvaries, earl of Devonſhire, in the reign of Henry l. and 
towards the latter-end of the reign of king Stephen, the ſeculars 
were turned out, and Auguſtine monks placed in their ſtead. 
It continued to flouriſh till the general diſſolution of religious 
houſes, when its revenues amonnmed to 3121. 7s. per annuin- 

At preſent Chriſt-Church is a large populous town, and the 
inhabitants carry on a conſiderable manutfactory in ſilk ſtockings 
and gloves. The government is veſted in a mayor, recorder, 
ſix aldermen, and a common-council of twenty principal inhabi- 
tants. It has ſent members to parliament from the beginning» 
who are choſen by the free burgeſſes in general, the mayor 
being the returning- officer. There was formerly a ſtrong caltle 
here, but not the Fat remains of it are now to be ſeen. he 


London 102 miles. 
A little 
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A little to the Eaſt of Chriſt-Church is Hordell- Cliff, 
ſituated in the pariſh of that name. It is about 150 feet per- 
ndicular above the ſea, and extends about a mile along the 
. After a ſevere froſt, and when that is ſucceeded by tain, 
t variety of ſhells are found, which it 1s * have 
remained here ever ſince the general deluge; and from their 
ſhape it appears that they are not common to this part of the 
world. A hard reddiſh ſtone is likewiſe found here, ſuppoſed to 
be only a petrefaction of thells, and of this the pariſh-church, 
and other ſtructures, are entirely built. 
Io the South of this cliff, at the extremity of the county, is 
Hurſt-Caftle. It was firſt erected in the reign of Henry VIII. 
as a defence for the New-Foreſt, and is = to the main land 
by a broad beach, againſt which the ſea, in ſtormy weather, 
beats with great violence. The walls are extremely thick, hav- 
ing ſeveral pieces of ordnance planted on them, and has an abſo- 


ute command of the ſea on every fide. | 


It was to this caſtle that the unfortunate king Charles I. 
was brought priſoner from the Ifle of Wight, under the care 
of colone! Corbet ; and here he was ſequeſtered from the world 
during the ſpace of three weeks. He was denied the company 
and converſation of his friends, all his pleaſure or recreation 
being a view of that channel, to which, as a ſovereign, he was 
once entitled to give law. Here the unfortunate prince was ſo 


cloſely confined, and denied the benefit of freſh air, that had he | 


not ſuffered ſoon after, it is probable, his conſtitution being 
broke, he could not, in the ordinary courſe of nature, have long 
ſurvived ; ſo true are thoſe words of his own, * that there are 
only a few ſteps between the priſons and graves of princes.” 
UYMINGTON the laſt town we have to mention in this 
county, is an ancient borough by preſcription, and was after- 
wards incorporated to be governed by a mayor, aldermen, and 


twelve capital burgeſſes. It is pleaſantly ſituated on the ſummit | 


of a hill, from whence there is a moſt delightful proſpect of the 
Iſle of Wight. The ſalt-works, which formerly ſupplied the 


greateſt part of * gm with that uſeful article, are within a 


uarter of a mile of the town. The falt made here is ſaid to 
be the beſt in the kingdom, and great quantities of it are uſed 
all along the coalt, in curing the hih that are yearly ſent up 
the Streights. There is a good dock here, where merchant- 
ſhips are built, and the quay is navigable for veſſels of conſider- 
able burthen. | ST | 

Though the town is but ſmall, = it is exceeding populous, 
by reaſon of the great number of ſhipwrights, and other artiſts 
conſtantly reſiding in it. The church is but an indifferent 
ſtructure, but the town-hall is a handſome modern edifice, where 
the buſineſs of the corporation is tranſacted, and the members 
to ſerve in parliament are choſen by the free burgeſſes. The 
weekly-market is on Saturday, and the town 1s diftant from 
London ninety-feven miles. | 2 | 
When the duke of Monmouth landed in England in 1685, 
Thomas Dore, the mayor of this town, was the firſt who de- 
clared for him, and actually raiſed an hundred men for his 
ſervice. What is very remarkable, the king, who was a mere 
tyrant, granted him a pardon ; and at the revolution he joined 
the prince of Orange, and was made a lieutenant of horſe. 

About five miles North-Eaſt of Lymington is an agreeable 


village called BEAULIEU ; but it does not contain any thing that | | 


merits particular notice. 
On a promontory on the Weſt-ſide of the mouth of that arm 


of the ſea called Southampton-Water, 1s Colihot-Caſtle, which 
was built by Henry VIII. to defend that town. Though this | 


fortreſs was erected for defence, it is a very handſome ſtructure, 
with a moat on the ſide next the land, over which is a draw- 


of the governor of the caſtle. 
BiocRATHICAL HISTORY OF THE CovxnTY OF HANTS. 


WIILLIAu Or WICKHAM (fo called from the place of his 
nativity) was an able ſtateſman in the fourteenth century, and 


born at the village of Wickham in this county, in the year 


1324. It appears, from an ancient manuſcript in the Britiſh- 

uſeum, that his parents were in very low circumſtances ; nor 
was it in their power to beſtow en him a liberal education. 

ut being a youth of a forward diſpoſition, a graceful appear- 
ance, and a pregnant genius, one Uvedale, a gentleman of for- 
tune, ſent him, at his own Cxpence, to the univerſity ot Oxford, 
where he began to make contiderable progreſs in his ſtudies ; 
but his generous benefactor dying, he was left expoſed to all 


the indignities incident to penury. Under cheſe diftretied cir- 


cumitances he devoted his time to the itudy of the civil and 
canon laws, in which he made a conſiderable progreſs, but did 
not remain long enough in the univerſity to take his degrees. 
At length he was taken into the ſervice of Edendon, biſhop 
of Winchelter, by whom he was employed in drawing up ſeve- 
ral letters to king Edward III. which brought him perſonally 
acquainted with that monarch. His perſon bong graceful, and 
his addreſs polite and engaging, he was loon taken notice of, 
and employed as a ſurveyor ot the royal buildings in different 


parts of the kingdom, in which ſtation he behaved to the ſatis- 


tattion of his ſovereign, and gained a high reputation for his 


extenſive knowledge, and valt abilities. 
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bridge. A garriſon is conſtantly kept here, under the command 


In 1361 he entered into holy orders, and the king heaped 
ſuch a number of preferments upon him, that he may juſtly be 
conſidered as the greateſt pluraliſt at that time in 1 
Beſides the emoluments ariſing from ſo many church-livings, he 
paſſed through all the civil offices in the different departments of 
ſtate, and was at laſt advanced to the rich biſhopric of Win- 
cheſter, being conſidered as the king's principal favourite, 

He was not, however, without enemies, for John of Gaunt, 


duke of Lancaſter, as one of the princes of the blood, exhibited - 


an information againſt Wickham in the court of King's-Bench, 
for embezzling the royal revenues. The chict-juſtice, fir 
William Shipwith, having ſuborned a jury, a verdict was found 
againſt him, upon, which the court gave judgraent to ſeize his 
temporalities, Next year the — met at Wincheſter, 
when the convocation made ſuch remonſtrances againſt the civil 
courts, that they refuſed to proceed on any buſineſs until the 
biſhop of Wincheſter was firſt reſtored to his eccleſiaſtical reve- 
nues. The parliament being convinced of his innocence, though 
afraid of his enemies, paſſed an act of grace in his favour, and 
he was ſoon after conſtituted lord-high-chancellor of England. 
He diſcharged the important duties of that high office during the 
remainder of the reign of Edward III. but when the troubles 
egan in the reign of Richard II. he retired to his biſhopric, 
and ſpent the remainder of his days in peaceful tranquillity. 
We are not informed what part he took in the Revolution, 
when Richard II. was dethroned ; but from a variety of circum- 
ſtances we are of opinion that he joined Henry of Bolingbroke, 
afterwards king of England, as he enjoyed his biſhopric till the 


| fifth year of that prince's reign, when he died on the 20th of 


September 1404, in the cightieth year of his age, and was buried 
in the cathedral of Wincheſter. 

His noble foundations have immortalized his memory, parti- 
cularly his college at Wincheſter, and the New-College in 
Oxford. He likewiſe rebuilt the cathedral of Wincheſter in a 
very magnificent ſtyle. | 

WiLLiaM Li1LLyY, the famous grammarian, was born at 
Odiham in this county, in the year 1486. He received his edu- 
cation in Magdalen-College, Oxford, where he took his degrees 
in the arts, and afterwards viſited Greece and Paleſtine. | 

Returning home by the way of Italy, he ſpent ſome time at 
Rome, in ſtudying the Latin tongue, under hole two celebrated 
maſters, Sabinus and Sulpitius, and made ſuch proficiency, that 
upon his return to England he ſettled at London, and became 
eminent for his knowledge in rhetoric and grammar. 

The famous Dr. Collet, dean of St. Paul's, having founded 
a ſchool for the inſtruction of youth, appointed Mr. Lilly the 
firſt maſter, in which ſtation he remained ten years, and was 
very intimate with the great fir Thomas More. He wrote 
ſome Latin poems, particularly the Monitz Peadagoga, which 
is juſtly eſteemed by every lover of virtue and learning, and died of 
the plague at London in 1522, in the thirty- ſixth year of his age. 

Sir N ILL1aM PETTY, one of the molt extraordinary geniuſes 
in the ſeventcenth century, was the ſon of a Clothier in Rumſey, 
where he was born on the 16th of May 1623. While very 
young he diſcovered ſuch an uncommon ſhare of ingenuity as 
is ſeldom met with in one perſon; for converſing frequently 
with the artificers in the clothing trade, he imitated their moſt 
curious machines before he was twelve years of age. In an 
account which he wrote of his own lite he favs, that when 
fifteen years of age, he was perfect maſter of Greek, Latin, 


* . 


French, arithmetic, and navigation. 


* 


His parents, finding him poileſſed of ſuch diſtinguiſhed mental 


abilities, ſent him to the univerſity of Caen in Normandy, where 
he ſtudied fome time under the great Bochart ; and from thence 


he went to Pais, and ſtudied anatomy under the celebrated 


Mr. Hobbs, who had left England on account of the war between 
the king and the parliament. | | 

On his return to England he accepted a commiſſion from 
king Charles I. who appointed him to the command of a thip, 
but being unwilling to fight againſt his country, he gave up his 


commiſhon, and retired to Holland, where he prolecuted his 
| ſtudies at the univerſity of Leyden, and became perfectly well 


acquainted with the different branches of phy ſic. 

After the death of the king he again returned to England, 
and having ſubmitted to the ruling powers, he obtained a 
patent for the art of double writing, which had been invented 
by himſelf. | | 

Soon after this he ſettled at Oxford, where his great abilities 
recommended him to the heads of the different houſes, by whom 
he was elected public profeflor of anatomy. In 1650, when 
(liver Cromwell went over to Ireland, he was appointed phy- 
lician to the army, and refided at Dublin till the Rettoration, 
Being cager to acquire riches, he returned to London in 1662, 
potle.led of a greater foriune than any of his profetiion in this 
nation ever enjoyed. The king conterred upon him the honour 
of knighthood, and the Royal-Society clected him one of their 
members. He invented a curious piece of machinery, namely, 
a double-bottomed thip for failing againſt Wind and tide, but it 


| did not an{wer the end propoted. A model of it is (till pre- 


ſerved in the library of the Royal- Society. Sir William lived 
till 1687, when he died of a mortification in his foot, leaving 
an eſtate of 15,c00l. per annum. He was the author of a treati(e 
called Poltical Arithmetic, which is ſtilt held u pony great elteem, 
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Jonx Greaves, an eminent mathematician and antiquary, 
was born at Colemore in this county, in the year 1602. He 
was inſtructed in Latin and Greek at a private ſchool, from 
whence he was ſent to Baliol-College, Oxbord, where he wok 
his degree of Bachelor of Arts, and was elected a fellow of 
Merton-College. 

By this time he was celebrated for his knowledge of the 
mathematics, which induced the Mercers-Company in London 
to elect him profeſſor of Geometry in Greſham-Col ege, in 1630. 
About five years afterwards he reſigned his 2 and ſet 
out on his travels abroad. Having ſeen every thing worth notice 


in the Low-Countrics, he went to Paris, and from thence to 


Rome, where he remained ſome time. But his chief deſign 
oy to viſit the Eaſt, he went on board a ſhip belonging to 
Naples, and failed to Grand-Cairo in Egypt, where he collected 
ſome valuable manuſcripts in the Arabic, Perſian, and Greek 
languages, which, with many other Oriental curioſities, he 
brought with him to England, and publiſhed a learned diſſerta- 
tion on the Egyptian pyramids. 

In 1640 he was choſen Savilian profeſſor of aſtronomy in the 
univerſity of Oxford, and propoſed a method for correcting the 


Calendar; but the confuſion occaſioned by the civil war de- 
feated his intention. 


In 1648 he was ejected from his profeſſorſhip by the parlia- ] 


mentary viſitors, when he rctired to a private houſe in London, 
and there died on the 8th of October 1652. 

EpwarD YOUNG, LL. D. was the fon of a country clergy- 
man in this county, where he was born in 1684. He was edu- 
cated in Wincheſter-College, from whence he was choſen on the 
foundation of New-College, Oxford. | | 

Having no thoughts of entering into holy orders, he proſe- 
cuted the ſtudy of the civil law, in order to qualify himſelf for 
ſome public employment; for he was naturally ambitious, and 
had very aſpiring hopes. When he left the univerſity, he was 
ſet up as a miniſterial candidate, to repreſent the borough of Ciren- 
ceſter in parliament, but loſt his election by a great majority. 

After uſing his utmoſt endeavours to obtain a place at court, 


And finding all his hopes of ſucceſs were vaniſhed, he retired to 


Oxford, where he was elected a fellow of All-Souls-College, 
and ſoon after publiſhed his celebrated poem, entitled, Lhe 
Laſt Day. It was read with admiration by eve 
to Chriſtianity, and being the work of a layman, it contributed 
greatly to raiſe his reputation to the higheſt pitch of literary 
tame. He continued in the univerſity proſecuting his ſtudies in 
the civil law, and took his degree of doctor in that ſcience. 

In 1721 he entered into holy orders, and was appointed one 
of the royal chaplains at court, and choſen lecturer of St. 


George's, Hanover-Square, where he preached his excellent ſer- 


mons on the value of human life, an abſtract of which has been 
ſince publiſhed. | | | 

In 1739 he was preſented to the valuable living of Welwyn 
in Hertfordſhire, where he married lady Betty Lee, widow of 
colonel Lee, and fiſter to the earl of Litchfield, This lady was 
as amiable in her deportment as pious in her life and converla- 


tion. She bore him one fon, named Frederick, who having | 


well-wiſher ] 


| to the grave by all the poor of the 


| that purpoſe. 


1 


committed ſome irregularities at Oxford, was expelled the uni- 
verſity, which ſo offended his father, that he never after ſuffered 
him to be in his company. His lady had alſo a daughter by 
colonel Lee, of whom the doctor was exceeding fond; but ſhe 
being ſeized with a conſumption, occaſioned by her grief for 
the Hach of her mother, her father-in-law took her to Mont 
pelier in the South of France, where ſhe died ſoon alter het 
arrival in that city. 

The unrelenting cruelty of Popiſh bigotry, even in this en- 
lightened age, was never diſplazed in more lively colours thay 
by Dr. Young, in his Night Thoughts, occaſioned by the prieits 
refuſing him leave to bury the young lady in one of their church. 
yards. It is extremely affecting, when we conſider that the 
doctor and his ſervant were obliged to dig a grave in a field 


| near Montpelier, where they depoſited the body without being 


aſſiſted by any of the inhabitants, who conſider Proteitants in 
the ſame light as they do brutes. 

When Dr. Young returned to England after the death of his 
daughter-in-law, he retired to his parſonage. Soon after he 
wrote his celebrated Night Thoughts, a perfect original in its 
way, full of the moſt elevated ſentiments of piety and devotion, 
together with the moſt humiliating thoughts on the frailty of 
human nature, and yanity of temporal pleaſure. | 

Dr. Young publiſhed ſix ſatires, which have been well receir- 
ed by the public; and in one of them he has treated femals 
impiety in the manner it ought always to be conſidered, namely, 
as an object of ridicule and deteſtation. He was alſo the author 
of three tragedies, all tending to promote moral virtue, namely, 
Buliris, king of Egypt; the Ys; and the Brothers. 

In his advanced years he was appointed clerk of the cloſet to 
her royal highneſs the princeſs-dowager of Wales, but never 
roſe to any other preferment He attended the duties of his 
office, as a miniſter of the goſpel, with great diligence, conſtantly 
reſiding with his pariſhioners till his death, which happened on 
the 12th of April 1765. He was, by his own deſire, attended 

ariſh, and interred belide 
his lady in the chancel of the hah of Welwyn. The bell 
did not toll at his funeral, nor was any perſon allowed to be in 
mourning. 

We have before mentioned the conduct of his ſon, and in 
what manner the father's affections were alienated from his 


| only child; but he ſtill ſupported him, by means of a perſon, 


who was a relation, and to whom the doctor ſent money for 
At his death he left him the whole of his fortune, 
except a few legacies for charitable purpoles. 


Ax ACCOUNT OF CURIOUS PLANTS TO BE FOUND IN Dir. 
FERENT PARTS OF THIS COUNTY. | 


Bell-Flower. Found near Rumſey. 
Sea-Crane's-Bill. Found near Southampton. 

Bird's- Foot. Found near Petersfield. 

Sun-Dew. Found on the banks of the Itching. 
Monk's Rhubarb. Found near Kumley. 
Liver-Wort. Found in the New-Foreit. 1 
Water-Mint. Found in the hedges near Whitchurch. 
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AN ACCURATE LIST or ruf ROADS in The COUNTY or HANTS. | 
9 dee Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility 8 * Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility 
Lon. | and Gentry. Lon. | and Gentry, 
3 2 | 2 | 
From London to |Vile- — cc. | 66 At Swathing was the feat of 
Wincheſter. | D 68 Thomas Lee Wee leg cly. and} 
1 N Yn Swathing 72 | near it are the neat and fine gardens] 
To Bagſhot (ſee. | Borſtwood .....--.. | 73 | which belonged to the late counteſs- 
page 65.) 26! Southampton. | 75 dowager of Peterborough. — On the 
Golden Farmer... | 28 | | | left is Bellevicu, the ſcat of the late 
R 30 N I From London to Nathaniel St. Andre, eſq. now of 
. 38 The feat of the luſhop of Win- Porthmouth. | Bakewell, eſq. 
Bentley-Green...- . | 40 cheſter. 
wee TAE 2 On the left of the forty- ſecond II To Godalmin (ſce 
Menham 1 45 mile- ſlone 18 the ſcat of — Legge, page 1 34 | 
Hollingbourn. . . . . 46 | <14- 3 36 On the left of the forty-cighth is 
111 47 | Hind-Head-Hill . . 42 | Milland-Houle, the ſeat of Mr. 
A 53 . 47 Richardſon. | 
—_ 56 | - C 50 At Petersfield is the ſeat of John 
I Alresford;.-.... -. 57 On the right of the fifty-cighth is II Sheet- Bridge 54 | Jolliffe, eſq. and near it Maplc- 
IO A 59 | the ſeat of —— Harris, eſq. Petersheld ...--.- 55 | Durham, the ſeat of the late Henry 
Magdalen-Houſe. . | 63 | Harndon........ 62 | Bilſon Legge, elq. 
W incheller .....-:.. 64 Bare-Foreſt 651 On the tide of Purbeck-Heath 15 
- = Purbeck-Heath .. . | 66 | the ſeat of — Taylor, ciq. 2 
From Wincheſter to Portſdown n | 68 On the right of Port{down 3+ 
Southampton. — IITIES 687 | South-Wick, the feat of the late 
— Portſey- Bridge. | 69 | Richard Norton, e{q. 
Jad 1 Portſmouth ......... 73 
Oeser n 2 — — — 
Southampton . . . - - 12 | From Portſmouth to 
—— — Chicheſter. 
From London to | hs | 
Southampton | Io Pontſdown.'... | 6; 
LT oo hank 9 
{4 To Alresford...-. 5 Eniworth.... <5 11 
Scwers- Bridge | 5 Nutbourn......-. | 13! 
{| Morſted . - -- n FR Chicheſter -.- 5: 5 182 3 
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Ar ACCURATE LIST or Tur FAIRS in THis COUNTY. 


Places. 


Months. 


Articles ſold. 


Months. 


—_—_— 


Articles ſold. 


Barton 


r 


| JBaſingſtoke ... 4 


Beaulicu 
Black-Water 


Brading 


Broughton 


Chriſt-Church . 


Eaſtmeon 


. 


Fording- Bridge 


Giles-Hill, near 
Winton 


Goſport 


Hambledon 7. . . . - 


Hartley-Row . . . 


. 


„ „ „ „ „„ 


„ „% „„ 2 „ „ 


September . . . 
Mid-Lent Sat. 
3 
November 
— => 
November . 
| BIR 
Lalter-Tueſd. 
September .. . 
Wedneſday in 
W hit- week 


October 


8 
September 
November 


Shrove-Tueſd. 


Whit-Tueſday 
Tueſday before 
St. Bartholo- 


| ( Yb ber - © © © © 
Firſt Monday 


in Jul̃y 
[Trinity T hurf, 
G 
September 


| Eaſter- RY 


TY oo os. 
MEE 


| October... . | 19 


W pond . 


1 


A 


Sr 


February 7: . 


tt Firit 1 ueſday 


in May. 
Odober 
Ihrove-TPueſd. 


A 2 


Good- I rid: ay 


in April 


Firſt T ucfday | 
aſter old Mi-!— 


chacelmas - . 


Firſt Wedneſd. IP 


in Mare h . 


F 
>| 
| Ditto 


Horſes, cows, ſheep 
Cattle and toys 
Cheeſe, horl. leather 
Leather & millenary 
Shcep, horſes, &c. 


Sheep 


Millenary and toys 
* Checſe and cattle 


Pedlary 


Hiring ſerv. & cattle 
* Horſes and cattle 
| Sheep and cattle 


= 


| > Toys 


Toys 


Horſcs and bul- J 


loc ks | 


| Horſes 


1 oys 


Calle and toys 


Toys 


Pedlary and colts 
1 leather, 
and hortcs 


Toys 
Horſes 


I Top 


Horles 


Pedlars ware 


Toys | 


| _— Pal ary 
Firlt Lucſday Wi 


> Sheep 


eee and horſes 
6 Ditto 


Lymington. 
Magdalen-Hill. Sn 


Portſmouth 
Poſt-Doun 


July 1 


A 
December . 


„„ 


Row land's-Caſtle 


Southampton 


Whitchurch. _ | 


December 
A | 
November . 
Eaſter- Monday | 
Auguſt -.'-..--|2 
| November . 

April 5 
Trinity-Mond. 
. 
Holy-Thurſd. 
1 
R | 
Trinity-Tuel. 
November 
Apt... K 
Saturday fort- 


night be- 
fore Lady- 


| September e 
Saturday fort- | 
night betore 


Dece ember . 


Second I riday 


in May. 


1 


Firit Friday at- 
ter OId-Mi-| 


chaclmas 
g 
October 8 


Whorw ell 3 September 28 


| | Mar . | 
*irit, Monday 

| 8 3 100 in Lent. 
. | 


ae ce cheeſe, & 

bac on 
Cheeſe, leather, hor. 
Cattle 


5 Cattle and toys 


0 Sheep 


5 Sheep and horſes 
Variety of goods 


Cheeſe, bacon, horſ. 


Pedlary and foreſt | 
| colts | 
Horned cattle 
Ditto and hogs 
Horſes, cattle, 
4 cheeks. and 
{wine 
| Horſes, cattle, & 
leather | 
Horſes and toys 
Shee | 
Ditto and horſes 
Sheep 
Toys 


; Ped lary 
Sheep 


Toys 


Ffliring ſervants _ 


| 9 60 


b Horſes and toys 
Cheeſe and toys 
75 Horſes, ſtockin gs, 


and toys 


. leather, 


hops, & chceſe. 
(- Laſts a week. 
Sheep and bullocks 


0 

188 

dheep 

Hortes 

5 Bacon, cheeſe, lea- 
ther, and horſes 


Ditto and bullocks 
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Ax HISTORICAL, DESCRIPTIVE, AND BIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 


OF THE COUNTY OF 
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8. 


An INSPECTION TABLE ror Twas County. 


» * 2 


BERKSHIRE, 


which is ſituated in the Province of Canterbury, and Dioceſe of 
__ Saliſbury, is 


„ 
* 


| Extenda 


i 


Bounded by 


| Sends to Parliament Nine 


ontair 
Contains Members. 


Middlefex and Surrey, Eaſt. In length thirty-nine mites. 

Wiltſhire and Glouceſterſhire, 
Weſt. 

The river Thames (which ſe- 

parates it from Oxfordſhire 
and Buckinghamſhire) North. 

Hampſhire, South. 


ference. 


of a {lipper. 


In breadth twenty- nine miles. 
And is 120 miles in circum- | 


Its form is ſomething like, that 


22 Hundreds 

140 Pariſhes 

62 Vicarages 

12 Morket-Towns 
671 Villages. 


The County 
New Windſor 
or ry 
Reading 
Wallingford 


Two each. 


great abundance. a 
vallies; and on the hills it is remarkably pure. The ſoil, in 


Tux NATURAL HISTORY Or THIS COUNTY. 


ERKSHIRE is derived from the Saxon word Berrsſcire, 


ſignifying Box, that wood having formerly grown here in 
The air of this county is healthy, even in the 


eneral, is not the moſt fertile, but the aſpect of the county is 
delightfully pleaſant, being fincly diverſified with hills and vallies, 


woods and waters, which are ſeen, at once, in almoſt every 


proſpect. It is well ſtored with timber, particularly oak and 
beech, and ſome parts produce great plenty of grain. The moſt 
fruitſul tracks lie on the banks of the rivers Thames and Ken- 
net, and in that part called the Vale of White-Horſe. Wheat, 


and every other ſpecies of corn, are the ſtaple commodities of | 


the county, of which, by conveyance on the river Thames, the 
inhabitants ſend great quantities weekly to the London markets; 
and their barley and malt are ſaid to be, in quality, at leaſt equal 
to any produced in other parts of the kingdom. 

The principal rivers that water this county are the following, 
namely, the Thames, the Kennet, the Loddon, the Ocke, and 


the Lambourne. 


The Thames waſhes the Northern part of this county from 
one extremity to the other, and is navigable for large barges as 
far as Lechdale in Glouceſterſhire. 

The Kennet riſes in Wiltſhire, and enters this county at 
Hungerford ; from thence it takes its courſe through Newbury, 
and falls into the Thames about two miles below Reading. 

The Loddon takes its riſe near the tuwn of Ockingham, and 
directing its courſe to the Northward, falls into the Thames, 
almoſt tuo miles below Sunnin | 

The Ocke rites in the Vale of White-Horſe, and after running 
palt ſeveral {mall villages, falls into the Thames, about a mile 
below Abingdon. | 

The Lambourne rifes near a town called Lower Lambourne, 
directing its courſe towards the South-Eait for ncar fiſteen miles; 
after which it falls into the river Kennet, about a mile and a 
half below Newbury.—There is a very ſingular property in this 
river; for it bas always moiſt water in ſummer, ſhrinks gradu- 
ally as the winter approaches, and about the middle of that 
ſcaſon is ſo ſhallow as to be ſometimes nearly dry. This extra- 
ordinary phanomenon is acccun:cd for, by ſuppoling there is, in 
the hill trom which the water 1fucs, a large cavity, with a duct, 
in form cf a ſ-phon, or crane, ſuch as is uſed to decant wine and 
other liquors, which ſuppoſition being a!lowed, the circumſtance 
no longer remains myiterious. 

2 


a 


And One for Abingdon. 


The inhabitants of this county, many of whom are employed 
in agriculture, are honeſt and induſtrious, attending with the 
greate!t aſſiduity to the duties of their reſpective profeſſions, and 
enjoying in peaceful tranquillity the fruits of their labour. The 
principal manufactures are woollens and ſail-cloth. 


Ax ACCOUNT OF CURIOUS PLANTS TO BE FOUND IN pix. 
FERENT PARTS OF THIS COUNTY. 


Wood-Betony. Found in many parts of Windſor-Foreſt. 
Crane's-Bill. Found in the woods near Windſor. 
Ground-Pine. Found in the Vale of White-Horſe. 
Hedge-Muſtard. Found near Ockingham. 
Cat-Mint. Found on the watery places near the 'Thames. 
Mug-Wort. Found in the neighbourhood of Wantage. 
Penny-Royal. Found in the watery places near the confluence 
of the Ocke and Lambourne. oh | 8 
Horſe-Mint. Found near Hungerford. 5 | 
; 3 Found in great plenty on the banks of the 
Ocke. | | | 


A DesCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE BOROUGHS, CORPO- 
RATIONS, Towns, VILLAGES, AND OTHER REMARK= 
ABLE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. | 


READING, the largeſt and moſt conſiderable town in this 
county, is pleaſantly ſituated near the influx of the river Kennet 
into the Thames. It received its name from the Britiſh word, 
Redin, ſignifying Fern, of which great quantities formerly grew 
on this ſpot and its neighbourhood. | 


This town was in great repute under the Saxon kings, as 


appears from the teſtimony of William of Malmſbury, who 


tells us, that irs caſtle being ſeized by the Danes, about the 
latter-end of the ninth century, thoſe barbarians fortified them- 
ſelves in it, after they had been defcatcd at the battle of Aſhdown, 
by Ethelwulph, earl of Berkſhire. 

When the Danes abandoned the place, they left ſeveral of 
their pcople in it, who were all murdered by the Saxons, and 
the town burnt to the ground. It recovered from the ettccts 0: 
this calamity ſoon after; and in the reign of king Stephen held 
out againſt the empreſs Maud, u hich induced her ton Henry [1. 
to demoliſh the caſtle, of which there are not any traces Now 
left. But Reading makes a greater figure in the che e 
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hiſtory of England than in the civil, on account of its famous 
abbey, being one of thoſe whoſe prelate fat as a lord in par- 
jament. | 
. the wife of king Edgar, erected a monaſtery in this 
lace for nuns 3; but Henry I. pulled it down, and in its room 
built one of the moſt magnificent abbies in England, beſtowing 
on it many manors, together with very ample privileges. It 
was begun in 1121, and fhni;hed in about four years alter, for 
the reſidence of Benedictine monks, proviſion being made for 
two hundred of that order, beſides a proper ſalary for the abbot, 
and all the neceſſary officers. Henry I. was ſo enamoured with 
this abbey, that he continued heaping favours upon it till the 
time of his death, when he left orders for his body to be interred 
in the chancel, which was accordingly complied with. 

The abbey continued to flouriſh till the reign of Henry VIII. 
when the abbot refuſing to deliver an account to the viſitors of 
the revenues and treaſures, was, together with two of his monks, 
found guilty of high treaſon, and received ſentence to be hanged 


and quartered, which was executed upon them within fight of | 


the place, and immediate poſſeſſion being taken, great quantities 
of jewels and other things of value were found, belides the rents 
of the houſe, which amounted to 19381. 148. 3d. 

The greateſt part of this ſtately edifice remained till the civil 
wars in the laſt century, when the army of the parliament pulled 


down the upper part of the walls, conſidering it as a relic of 
Popiſh idolatry. | 


There are fome ruins of this ancient edifice ſtill remaining, 


from a view of which a tolerable idea may be formed of its 
original grandeur. The walls are faced with free-ſtone, but 
the interior part is compoſed of flints cemented with mortar of 
a very hard texture. Towards the Eaſt-end is a large room of 
2 ſemicircular form, having five narrow windows and three 
doors. It is arched over, and ſeems to have ſupported a chapel, 
which it is imagined was appropriated as a buxying-place for 
great perſonages, and that mais was daily faid here for the repoſe 
of their ſouls. ng | 

Near the abbey is an artificial mount called Forbury-Hill, 
from whence there is a delightful profpe& over the Thames into 
Oxfordſhire. It is uſcd as a pleaſure-walk by the inhabitants, 
and is kept in repair by voluntary ſubſcription. | 

At preſent Reading is a very populous and thriving town. It 
was formerly famous tor the clothing trade, there beirg at one 
time no leſs than 140 principa' rradelmen in that uſetul manu- 


faQuure ; but this buſineſs has of late years greatly declined, it 


having been removed to the more Weſtern parts of the county. 
The ſtreets of Reading are large, and the houſes in general, 
except the ancient ones about the market-place, well built. The 
taſte for and ſpirit of building, that has been fo prevalent ſor 
fome years paſt about the metropolis, and other parts of the 
kingdom, has reached this place, and many handſome edifices 
have been lately erected. | 
The town 1s divided into three pariſhes, having as many 
handſome churches, fo ſituated as to form a triangle. There 
are likewiſe three meeting-houſes for Proteſtant-Diiſenters; and 
ene for the people called Quakers. | | 
The town is governed by a mayor, recorder, and twelve 
aldermen, aſſiſted by a common-council of twelve capital bur- 


elſes, who, with the other freemen, el-& the repreſentatives to 


rve in parliament, the mayor being the returning-oflicer. 

The principal trade carried on here at preſent is in the making 
malt, great quantities of which are ſent to London; and in re- 
turn they purchaſe ſuch fort of goods as ate fold in the ſhops 
for the uſe of the inhabitants. Within theſe few years there 
has been eſtabliſhed a manufaQory for making pins; and ano- 
ther of French and Dutch tapes, both of which have been at- 

tended with conſiderable ſucceſs. | 

Reading has a good weckly-market on Saturday, and is diſtant 
from London forty miles. | 
We muſt not leave this town without taking notice of the 
defence made by the inhabitants for king Charles I. during the 
civil wars, againſt the army of the parliament, under the com- 
mand of the carl of Eſſex. That nobleman having advanced 
with his forces, conſiſting of 16,000 foot and pats, 3" im- 
mediately began the ſiege in form, the garriſon, under the com- 
mand of fir Arthur Afton, conſiſting only of 3, 00 foot and 300 
horſe. At the beginning of the fiege fir Arthur received a wound 
in his head; and being unable to attend his duty, the command 
devolved on colonel Fielding. Information being given to the 
King that the place was inveſted, his majeſty conhidered it of 
too much importance to loſe, and theretore detached commiſſar 
Wilmot with a body of horſe, Who managed the affair with to 
mich prudence, that he aſſiſted the town with 500 auxiliary 
forces, beſides a conſiderable quantity of ammunition. Fielding. 
owever, did not think this ſupply ſutlicient, and therefore agreed 
to Capitulate ; but before he had time to deliver up the place, 
e king marched with his army from Oxford, and detached the 
ear] of Bath with 1000 muſqueteers to relieve the place, who 
eng ignorant of the capitulation, attacked with great vigour 
the regiments of lords Roberts and Buckley, who defended 
>averiham-Bridge, expecting to be aſſiſted by the garriſon ; but 
finding that the governor did not make any fally upon the be- 
icgers, he retreated to the royal army, and Fielding having 
und means to eſcape from the town, went to the king, and 
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repreſented the place as unable to hold out any longer; upon 
which he obtained his majeſty's leave to capitulate; and the gar- 
riſon marched out with all the honours of war. 

In 1688, when James II. had brought over from Ireland 
ſeveral regiments of Papiſts, the Proteſtant ſoldiers refuſed to 
ſerve with them, which obliged the bigotted prince to diſcharge 
the Iriſh from the army. Soon after this a report was ſpread 
that the diſbanded ſoldiers were robbing and plundering the 
inhabitants wherever they came : every town and village believed 


the next to it was actually in flames; and ſuch a panic was 


raiſed that every one was in arms to defend himſelf. This 
{trange alarm began at Reading, from whence it was circulated 
through moſt parts of the kingdom. It was ſoon, however, 
found to be a falſe report, but froin the ſingularity and conſe- 
quences that enſued, it was afterwards diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of the Iriſh Cry. About the fame time there happened a fkir- 
miſh between a party belonging to the prince of Orange, and 
another- of king James's troops, in which the latter were re- 
pulſed. This ikirmiſh gave riſe to the famous ballad of Lilli- 
bullero, and the day on which it happened is {till commemorated 
by the inhabitants, | 

A little to the Welt of Reading, near the river Kennet, is a 
very remarkable natural curioſity, on a ring ground, called 
Cat's-Grove-H II, which is a ſtructure of oyiter-thells, on a bed 
of green ſand, under which is a hard rocky chalk. This ſtratum 
of thells runs through the hill, which is from tifty to ſixty feet 
in perpendicular height, and in length extends ſeveral hundred 
yards. When theſe oyſters are taken out, they have the appear- 
ance of real ones, the oppoſite valves being cloſed, as in their 
natural ſtate, and of the uſual form : when opened, the animal 


| appears to be perfect, and the thel] not in the leaſt petrified ; but 


when expoſed to the air, it crumbles with the ſmalie!t pretfure. 
In the ſame ſtratum of ſand have been frequently found the 
bones and tecth of other fiih. Tt is conjectured that this phæ- 
nomenon may be a veltige of the univerial deluge, the hill being 
forty miles from any part of the ſea. | 

On the banks of the Thames, ncar Reading, is a ſmall but 
plealant village called Su x RING, where, in the times of Popery, 
was a chapel frequented by pilgrims for the cure of madneſs; 
but no remains of it are now lett. According to Leland, it was 
the ſeat of a biſhop under the Welt-Saxons, but removed atter- 
wards to Sherborn, and, laſtly, to Saliſbüry. 

NIAIDEN HEAD, the next town we viſited, is ſituated in two 


pariſhes, one part of it being in the pariſh of Bray, and the 


ther in that of Cookham. Some viſionaries pretend it received 
its name from a head of one of the 11,000 virgins ſaid th have 


| ſuffered martyrdom with St. Urſula, and which was held in 


great veneration : but Simordus, the Jeſuit, has deſtroyed this 
romantic etymology, by demonſtrating, that inſtead of 11,000, 
there were only two virgins martyred, namely, Urſula and 
Undecimilla, the laſt of which was miſtaken by the ignorant 
monks for undecim mille. | 

This town, by its charter of incorporation in the reign of 
Edward III. was called Maidenhithe, which has been tince 
corrupted to Maidenhead. Its privileges were again confirmed, 
and many new ones added in the reign of Henry VI. In the 
beginning of the reign of queen Elizabeth, that princels granted 
them a new charter; but all theſe being delivered up when the 
court of King's-Bench granted the writs of que warrants, in the 
reign of Charles IT. a new charter was granted by James IT. 


| by which the government is veited in a mayor, high-lteward, aud 


ten aldermen, with other proper othcers. 

Maidenhead was but an indifferent place in former times, but 
having procured an act of parliament for building a wooden 
bridge acroſs the Thames, it is now become a great thorough- 


fare, is extremely populous, and has ſome of the beſt inns in 


England, the great road to Bath, Briſtol, and many other parts 
of the Welt being through the town. By an act of parliament 
paſſed in the reign of James II. the corporation are impowered 
to cut down wood in Windſor-Foreſt, to repair the bridge; the 
tolls on the road, as well as on the river, paid by the barges, 
being appropriated to defray the expences of workmanthip. 

T here being no church in the town, one Mr. John Huſbands 
built a neat handſome chapel, where the people attend divine 
ſervice, the miniſter being choſen by the houtekeepers, and 
ſupported by voluntary ſubſcriptions. The market is in the 
middle of the town, and in it is an old ruinous houle, where the 
bulineſs of the corporation is tranſacted. 

In the out-parts of the town are ſeveral agreeable houſes, 
with eight tenements, or alms-houſes, built in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, at the {ole expence of James Smith, eſq. a 
citizen of London, though a native of this place, which, belides 
ſeveral ſubſequent donations, enjoys a clear eſtate of 4ol. per 
annum. Here is alſo a priſon tor debtors, and ancther for ſuch 
felons as are apprehended in the town, who are connned here 
till they can be removed to Reading or Abingdon. 

Maidenhcad has a good weekly-market on Wedneſday ; and 
is diſtant from London rwenty-iix miles. | 

Adjoining to Maidenhead is an extenſive common called 
Maidenhead-Thicket, from its being formerly covered with trecs, 
This (pot was formerly nated for the commillion of highway 
robberies ; but a handſome road having been cut through it 
within theſe few years, that evil has been greatly removed, Ph 
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At a village called Bis HA u, in the neighbourhood of Maiden- 
head, was a preceptory for Knights Templars, founded by the 
famous Robert de Ferrars in the reign of king Stephen ; but 
thoſe eccleſiaſtical ſoldiers having fold its lands to the carl of 
Saliſbury, William Montacute ereQed a priory for Auguſtine 
monks in its ſtead, which remained till the general diſſolution 


of religious houſes. The church of this priory is ſtill remaining, 


and is a ſmall but very neat Gothic ſtructure. 

A little to the Eaſt of Biſham are Temple-Mills, where was 
formerly a conſiderable manufactory for caſt braſs z but at 
preſent it is rather on the decline. In the reign of William 
the Conqueror, Geoffrey de Magnavilla founded a cell for Bene- 
dictine monks, ſubject to the abbey of Weſtminſter, at Hurley 
in this neighbourhood ; but it was diſſolved long before the reign 
of Henry VIII. 

About three miles Weſt from Maidenhead, at a ſmall but 
pleaſant village called SHOTTESBROOK, are the remains of a 
religious houſe, founded in the reign of Edward III. and dedi- 
cated to St. John the Baptiſt. It was a ſmall chauntry for a 
warden, t:ve prieſts, and two clerks. Tt remained till the 
general diſſolution of religious houſes ; and in the beginning of 
the preſent century was the reſidence of Mr. Henry Dodwell, 
who wrote an eſſay to prove chat the human foul was mortal, 
and only made immortal by baptiſm being performed by a prieſt 
who had received epiſcopal ordination. 

About a mile and a halt from Shotteſbrook is another village 
cailed LawRExNCE-WALTHAM, Mhere was a camp in the 
time of the Romans; and many coins have been dug up 
on the ſpot. Near it was a cell belonging to the monaſtery of 
Hurley. | 

 Alntle to the South-Eaſt of Maidenhead is a village called 
Bray, which, though it hath not any thing remarkable, is yet 
particularly noticed from the incumbent belonging to it in the 
ſixteenth century, whoſe conduct gave rife to a proverbial ex- 
preſſion that has been ever ſince preferved, namely, when any 
time-ſcrving perſon complies with different modes of govern- 
ment, for the ſake of pecuniary emoluments, he is called or 
compared to, ** the vicar of Bray.” The ſtory is thus related: 
When king Henry VIII. ſhook off the Papal ſupremacy, the 
vicar of Bray preached in the moſt zealous manner againſt the 
innovations and encroachments made by the court of Rome, 
and when the five articles were publiſhed, he vindicated idulatry 
with all the ſtrength of proſtituted logic. In the reign of 
Edward VI. when the Protettant religion was eſtabliſhed by ad 
of parliament, the vicar renounced all his former principles, and 
became a ſtrenuous adrocate for the Reformation. 


church of Rome, and became a zealous Papilt, inveighing with 
great acrimony againſt all thoſe worthy perſons who abhorred 
the Romith religion. He enjoyed his benefice till the reformed 
religion was eſtabliſhed in the reign of queen Elizabeth, when 
he once more changed with the times, and enjoyed lis vicarage 
till his death. | 

It is little to be wondered at that ſuch a character, utterly 
devoid of every principle, except avarice, ſhould often meet 
vith reproach ; but fo inſenſible was he of every thing that bore 
the name of moral honeſty, that inſtead of being the leaſt affected 
by it, his conſtant anſwer was, „I will hve and die vicar of 
Brav.”—Pity it is, chat daily experience convinces us, there are 


many ſuch characters as theſe, though when properly conſidered, 


there are not any of a more diabolical nature, as they deſtroy 
all that confidence between man and man, which is the bond of 
human ſociety ! | | 

W1xps0R, the next town we viſited, is delightfully ſituated 
on the banks of the Thames, at the Eaſtern extremity of the 
county. It is a well-inhabited place, and contains many elegant 
buildings belonging to the nobility and gentry. The church, 
which 1s a ſpacious ancient ſtruQure, is ſituated on the Eaſt-ſide 


of the high ſtreet, and is dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt. 


In the ſame ſtreet is alſo the town-houſe, or guildhall, which is 


a neat regular edifice, built in the year 1686, and adorned with 


arches and columns of Portland ſtone. The hall, or room in 
which the corporation meet for the diſpatch of buſineſs, is ſpa- 
cious and well adapted to the purpoſe. The inſide is adorned 
with the portraits of many royal perſonages, and has been greatly 
improved by the nobility and gentry, who make uſe of it during 
the ſummer for ſubſcription-afſemblies; and in the winter, for 
a weckly card-aſſembly. In a niche at the North-end of this 
building is a ſtatue of queen Anne, dreſſed in her royal robes, 
with all the other enſigns of majeſty; and in a niche on the 
South-ſide is a ſtatue of her conſort, prince George of Denmark, 
dreſſed in a Roman military habit. The government of the 
town is veſted in a mayor, two bailitfs, and twenty-eight of the 
principal inhabitants. | 

Windſor, as we have already obſcrved, contains many elegant 
buildings ; but that which renders the place particularly diſtin- 
guiſhed is its royal caſtle, which, for upwards of 700 years, has 
been occaſionally the country-reſidence of the kings of England. 
It was firſt built by William the Conqueror, ſoon after his 
being eſtabliſhed on the throne of this kingdom. It was after- 
wards greatly improved by king Henry I. who added many new 
buildings, and ſurrounded the whole with a ſtrong wall. In 
tbis caltle Henry II. held a parliament in the year 1170; and 


On the 


acceſſion of queen Mary he again vindicated the doctrines of the 


_— 


* 


— 


OO 
and here king John reſided during the conteſt between him and 
the barons. King Edward I. and II. relided here, more on 
account of its delightful ſituation than its ſtrength. Edward III. 
was born here, and was for that reaſon called Edward gt 
Windſor. This prince, having refolved to make Wirdfor li, 
ſummer-reſidence, employed the famous William of Wickhan; 
(afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury) who had ſome {kil] in 
architecture, to prepare a deſign for a new palace; Which being 
done, the king was fo plezled with it, that he ordered the old 
edifice to be taken down, and another erected cn the ſame lpot, 
under the direction of Wickham. | 

This ſtructure was finiſhed in ſo elegant a manner, notwith- 
ſtanding it vas built in the Gothic taſte, that in all the additions 
made to it ſince, none of the firit deſigns have been anv way 
altered. Wickham, the architect of this building, cauſed the 
following inſcription to be engraved on a {tone in the front gf 
one of the towers: | 


Tris MADE WICKHAM. 


The king, who took the whole honour of the building + 
himſelf, was fo incenſcd at this, that his favourite had nearly 
fallen into diſgrace, had he not found means to extricate him. 
ſelf, by telling the king, that the words did not imply his being 
the founder of the place, but, on the contrary, that the Money 
and preterments (particularly the bithopric ot Winchetter, and 
chancellorthip of England, which he had procured) were all 
owing to his being employed by his majeſty to ſupcrintend the 
works ; ſo that he had not made the home, but the houſe had 
made him. 

This noble palace was much neglected, during the wars be- 
tween the familics of York and Lancaſter, when the nation was 
in a {tate of diſtraction; but Edward IV. during the latter part 
of his rcign, made ſeveral additions, which were enlarged by 
Henry VII. Henry VIII. and. queen; Elizabeth. The cat%e 
ſuffered conſiderably during: the civil wars; but foon after the 
reſtoration of Charles II. that prince cauſed it to be repai. ed, 
and reſtored it to its ancient ſplendour. He was fo fond of the 
place that he uſually made it his ſummer-reſidence, and ſpared 
no ExPENce to make it worthy cf being the ſeat. of royalty. 
He enlarged the windows and made them uniform, furnithed 
the apartments in the melt elegant manner, decorated the rooms 


with fine paintings, and erected a magazine for a large quantity 


of ammunition and arms. Indeed, that prince, who had a: 
excellent taſte, took ſo much delight in it, that he left little to 
be added, except ſome few paintings, which were put up in the 
rcigns of king James and king Wuham, when the whole was 
completed in the manner it now appears. 

It is fituated on a high hill, which runs with a gentle afcent, 
from whence there is a molt delightful profpect, the "I'hames 
and its beautiful meadows, together with the fields and foreſt, 
all conſpiring to fill the mind of the beholder with admiration, 
On the declivity of the hill is a fine terrace, faced with a ram- 
part of free-{tone, being in length 1870 fect, and juſtly eſteemed 
one of the nobleſt walks in Europe. It is covered with grave}, 
and has cavities with drains for receiving the water, ſo that it 
is fit to walk on immediately after the greateſt ſhowers. The 
proſpect from this terrace is fo enchanting, that it is ditheult to 
lay whether art or nature have contributed moſt in diſplaying 
their beauties. At the end of this walk is a gate built by 
king Charles I. which leads into the little park, ſo called to 
diſtinguith it from another adjoining, of much greater extent. 


This park is ſurrounded by a brick wall, and is four miles in 


circumference. The fine ſhady walks are dclightful beyond 
imagination, particularly. that called Queen Elizabeth's Walk, 
where great numbers of gentee] people reſort on the ſummer 
evenings. The park is well ſtocked with deer and other game; 
and in one part of it is an elegant lodge for the keeper. 

The caſtle is divided into two courts, or wards, with a large 
round tower between them. The whole occupies about twelve 
acres of land, and the building has many towers and batteries 
for its defence. The upper court confiſts of a fine ſpacious 
ſquare, bounded on the Welt by the round tower; on the North 
by the royal apartments, St. George's-Hall, and the royal 
chapel; and the Eaſt and South ſides by the apartments of the 
prince of Wales and the great officers of ſtate. In the centre 
of this ſquarc is an equeſtrian ſtatue of king Charles II. in a 
Roman habit, placed on a pedeſtal of marble ; on the S»uth-lide 
of which are repreſented a variety of figures expreflive of n2vi- 
gation. On the Eaſt-ſide is the royal cypher, ſurrounded with 
the garter, and crowned with other ornaments. On the North- 
ſide is repreſented a variety of fruits; and on the Welt 1s 3 
ſhield, in which is the following inſcription : 


CAROLO Secundsa, 
Regum Optims, 
Dimins jus clementi{/ims, 
T abias Ruftat 
Hance Efftgiem humilme 
Dedit et Dedicavit, 
Anus Demini MDCLNXXX. 
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The round tower, which forms the Weſt- ide of this upper- 
court, contains the governor's apartments, to which there is an 
aſcent by a large figh t of ſtone This tower is built on 
the higheſt part of the mount, and the rooms in it are = and 
elegantly furniſhed. Among theſe is one called the Guard- 
Chamber, in which is a neat and well-diſpoſed collection of 
arms, as match-locks (the firſt ever made) whole, half, and 
quarter pikes, with bandaleers of various figures. Round the 

cornice are a number of breaſt- plates, with helmets over them, 
and ſeveral drums placed in order. Over the chimney is the 
ſtar and garter carved in lime-wood, and encompaſſed with 
daggers and piſtols. : 5 

Adjoining to this apartment is another called the Dining- 
Room, which is exceeding ſpacious, and very richly furniſhed. 
The pillars of the door that opens to this room are P 6-1 
of pikes, on the top of which are two coats of mail, probably 
thoſe of John, ! of France, and David, king of Scotland, 
who were priſoners here: they are both inlaid with gold, and 


—— * 


with her nymphs in waiting, giving water to horſes. On the 
cornice are the ſigns of the zodiac ſupported by the winds, with 
baſkets of flowers diſpoſed in the moſt beautiful manner. Be- 
neath the cornice are twelve azure columns, painted, of the 
Corinthian order ; and the compartments are adorned with the 
repreſentation of Phaeton's ſiſters transformed into poplar-trees, 
with the transformation of Cygnus into a ſwan. Between the 
columns are niches, in which are repreſented Geography, Co- 
medy, Tragedy, Poetry, Sculpture, Painting, Muſic, and the 
Mathematics, all painted in umber, and heightened with gold. 
Over the door is a buſt of Venus in black marble, and on the 
front of the ſtaircaſe is an oval that gives a view to the back 
ſtaircaſe, in which is repreſented, in S moſt maſterly manner, 
the ſtory of Meleager and Atalanta, 


The painting of the whole ſtaircaſe was deſigned and exe- 


cuted by ſir James Thornhill, in the reigns of queen Anne and 
king George I. 


he firſt room we enter from the ſtaircaſe is called the Queen's 


are ornamented with fleur-de-lifſes and thiſtles. On the ſtair- 
caſe leading to the dining- room ſtands the © of a yeoman 
of the guard, painted in his proper dreſs, as if in waiting. Here 
are four pillars of pikes, ornamented with bandaleers, carbines, 
and match-locks. In the centre is a handſome horſe-ſhield, 
encompaſſed with daggers and piſtols ; as alſo ſeveral military 

ieces which belonged to king James I. and king William. 

he dining-room is ornamented with very rich tapeſtry, which 
is diſperſed in ſix compartments, and repreſents the ſtory of 
Hero and Leander. | 

The Bed-Chamber is very elegantly furniſhed, and in it are 
ſix elbow-chairs, corieully akied with ivory. The bed is of 
chintz, complete, and the tapeſtry is richly wrought with gold 
and ſilver. 

On the top of the tower are ſeventeen port-holes, in each of 
which is placed a piece of cannon, and on the leads is the royal 
ſtandard, which is fourteen yards long, and eight broad, and 1s 
raiſed on all ſtate-holidays. The union, which is nine yards by 
fix, is always raiſed when the governor is preſent. Againſt the 
wall on the leads is the following inſcription : | 


Guard-Room, in which are diſpoſed, in the moſt regular man- 
mer, all kinds of warlike inſtruments, repreſenting the roſe, 
(tar, and garter, with other figures. The ceiling, which was 
painted in the reign of king Charles II. repreſents queen Catha- 
rine ſeated on a throne in the form of a globe, ſupporting the 
arms of England with one hand, and the emblems of the four 
corners of the earth with the other ; whilſt deities are kneeling 
before her, preſenting their ſeveral offerings. The outer part 
is adorned with fine groups of figures, repreſenting the ſeveral 
| Heathen deities, together with the ſigus of the zodiac. On 
the coving over the door is Minerva; on the Eaſt-ſide, Achilles; 
on the South, Juno with a peacock ; and on the Welt, Venus 
with her doves. Over the chimney is George, prince of Den- 
mark, on horſeback, by Dahl; and a view of ſhipping by 
Vanderveldt. . | 
The next room is called the Queen's Preſence-Chamber, and 
is ornamented in honour of the above-mentioned queen Catha- 
rine, by that ingenious artiſt, fir Peter Lely. On the ceiling is 
repreſented her majeſty attended by the cardinal virtues. Abore 
her is a curtain ſpread by Lime; and while the happineſs of 
Britain is ſounded by Fame below, Juſtice is driving away the 
evil genius of envy, ſedition, and rebellion. The tapeſtry of 
this room is exceeding rich, and repreſents the figures of the 
primitive Chriſtians ſuffering martyrdom, among whom is that 
of the great apoſtle St. Paul. The paintings are, Judith and 
Holofernes, by Guido Reni; a Promotheus by Palma ; and a 
Magdalen by ſir Peter Lely. > 5 
he Queen's Audience-Chamber is finely painted by Guido 
Reni. It repreſents queen Catharine in the character ot Britan- 
nia, drawn in a car by ſwans to the Temple of Virtue, being 
uarded by the deities who preſide over the fruits of the earth. 
he grand canopy is of fine Engliſh velvet, ſet up by queen 
| Anne; and the tapeſtry was made in Germany, and preſented 
to king Henry VIII. In this room are two pictures, greatly 
admired, viz. a Magdalen expiring, by Caracci; and St. Stephen 
ſtoned, by Rotteram. | | 5 
The Ball-Room is exceeding grand, and was deſigned by 
king Charles II. The ceiling is adorned with a 3 
of that monarch giving liberty to Europe by the figures of Per- 
| ſeus and Andromeda. On the ſhield of Perſeus is inſcribed, 
« Perſeus Britannicus,”” and over the head of Andromeda is 
written, Europa Liberata.” On the coving of the room is 
the ſtory of Perſeus and Andromeda, the four Seaſons, and the 
ſigns of the zodiac. The tapeſtry of this room was made at 
Bruſſels, and placed here by king Charles IT. The paintings 
are, the Roman-Charity, the Arts and Sciences, a Madona, and 
a fine painting of Duns Scotus, by Spagnoletto. | 
The Queen's Drawing-Room is finely decorated with different 
ſtories from the Pagan mythology, repreſenting the actions of 
the gods and goddeſſes, intermixed with flowers, and heightened 
with gold. he tapeltry is exceeding rich, and repreſents the 
twelve months of the year. The paintings in this room are 
Lot and his two daughters, after Tintoret; a Spaniſh family, by 
Titian; a ſleeping Venus, by Poullin; lady Digby, by Vandyke ; 
and a flower-piece by Verelit. | 
The Queen's Bed-Chamber is furniſhed in the moſt ſuperb 
manner, and on the ceiling is painted the ſtory of Diana and 
Endymion, from Ovid. The bed of ſtate is rich flowered 
velvet, made in Spitalhelds, by order of queen Anne; and the 
tapeſtry, which repreſents the harvelt ſeaſon, is alſo of Engliſh 
manufacture. This room is adorned with many tine paintings, 
among which are Herod's Cruelty, by Romano; Judith with 
the head of Holoternes, by Guido ; and the Holy Family, by 
Raphael. 
he Queen's Drefſing-Room is adorned with paintings of 
queen Henrietta, wife to king Charles I. queen Catharine of 
Arragon and her daughter, by Vandyke ; and the dutcheſs of 
York, wife to king James I. by fir Peter Lely. But the greateſt 
curioſity among thele paintings is a portrait of the counteſs of 
Deſmond, who it is ſaid lives within a few days, to the age of 
150. In a cloſet in this room is kept the banner of France, 
which 1s annually preſented by the * of Marlborough, as an 
acknowledgement ot homage for the manor of Woodifock and 
1 which were given him by queen Anne as 2 
reward for his ſignal ſervices during the war. 
4 1 * Near 


„ A liſt of the counties to be ſeen from the top of this round 
tower: Middleſex, Eſſex, Hertford, Bucks, Oxford, Wilts, 
Surrey, Suſſex, Kent, Bedford.” | 


The lower court is larger than the upper, and divided into 
two parts by St. George's-Chapel, which ſtands in the middle, 
and is reckoned the fineſt Gothic ſtructure in the univerſe. On 
the North or inner fide of this court are the houſes and apart- | 
ments of the dean and canons, minor canons, clerks, and other 
officers ; and on the North and Weſt ſides of it are the houſes 
of the poor knights of Windſor. The inner cloiſters contain 
the houſes of ſeveral prebends, and at the lower-end is a library 
well furniſhed with books, to which a conſiderable addition was 
made from a handſome collection given to it by the late earl 
of Ranelagh. | 

The houſes of the minor canons, which adjoin to theſe 
cloiſters, are built in the form of a horſe-ſhoe, in alluſion to one 
of the badges of Henry VII. or his 15588 Henry IV. and 
are diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Horle-Shoe-Cloitters. 

In this court are ſeveral towers, which contain apartments for | 
the inferior officers of the crown, when the court is held at 
Windſor. Here is alſo the guard-chamber, where a court of 
record is held under the governor or conſtable. 

The houſes of the poor knights conſiſt of thirteen on the 
South-ſide, called the royal foundation; the other tive at the 
Weſt-end of the court are called fir Peter le Mair's foundation. 
The charitable intention of king Edward III. the royal founder, 
was only to provide for ſuch as were weak in body, and in low 
circumſtances, not having a ſufficiency to live in ſo genteel a 
manner as became a military profeſſion. Hence queen Elizabeth's 
ſtatutes obſerve, that in caſe there ſhould happen to fall to any 
of the alms-knights, lands, rents, &c. to the yearly value of 
29]. then ſuch knight ſhould be immediately removed, and 
another alms-knight put in his room. Theſe poor knights have 
a penſion of 181. a year, and annually a gown of ſcarlet cloth, 
and a mantle of blue or purple cloth, on the fleeve of which is 
embroidered the croſs of St. George in a plain eſcutcheon. 

hus, having noticed the outer parts of this antique building, 
we thall now proceed to the royal apartments, which, as hath 
been already mentioned, are ſituated on the North-ſide of the 
upper-court, and are called the Star-Buildings, from their having 
the ſtar and garter in gold on the outſide. = 

The entrance to theſe apartments is through a handſome veſti- 

ule, ſupported by columns of the Ionic order, between which 
are ſyme antique buſts ; and in a niche, at the foot of the ſtair- 
Cale, is a Roman ſlave picking a thorn out of his foot. 

he grand ſtair-caſe conſiſts of three flights of ſtone ſteps, 
twelve in cach flight, all of which are ſecured on the right with 
wilted iron baluſtrades. In the dome is reprefented the ſtory of 
ag petitioning Apollo to permit him to drive the chariot of 

e ſun. In the ceiling under the dome are the repreſentations | 
of the four elements, one in each corner. In other parts of it 


We the winds, ſupporting the clouds; and in the front is Aurora, 
0. 34. 
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Tues NEW and COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


— 


Near ine drefling-room is the Room of Beauties, ſo called 
from ite being {ct apart for the portraits of fuch ladies as were 
admired for their perſonal charms in the reign of king Charles II. 
Flite fine pictures are fourteen in number, and were all done 
by fr Peter Lelv. They arc as flow: the dutcheſs of Somer- 
lr; the dutchefſs of Richmond; the dutcheſs of Cleveland; the 
countels of Northumberland; lady Offory ; lady Rocheſter ; 
lade Denham; lady Sutherland; the ſiſter of lady Denham; 
lay Gramont; lady Birons; Mrs. Dawſon; Mrs. Knott; and 
Mrs. Middleton. 


In the Picture-Gallery are a great number=of very curious 


paintings, cxccuted by the beſt maſters; among which are the 
tollowing: king James I. and his queen, whole lengtlis, by 
Van S-mer. Prince George of Denmark, a ditto, by Dahl. 
Nine in Flames, by Guido Romano. A Roman Family, by 
Jan. The Pool of Betheſda, by Tintorct. The Wiſc Men 
making offcrings to Chriſt, by Paul Veroneſe. The Uſurers, 
an adinirable piece, by the famous Blackſmith of Antwerp. 
Perſeus and Andromeda, by Schievon. King Henry VIII. by 
Houthbcin. The founders of the different orders in the Romith 
church, by Titian and Rembrandt. The Battle of Spurs in 
France, in 1512, by Hans Holbein. The emperor Charles VI. 
by {ir Godfrey Kneller. Over the chimney are the paintings 
of Arthur, prince of Wales, Margaret, queen of Scots, and 
Marv, quecn of France, all children of Henry VII. done by 
Holbein. 3 

There is alſo in this gallery a very curious amber cabinet, 


reſented to queen Caroline by the late king of Pruſſia. Here is 


ikewiſe queen Caroline's china-clotet, which is filled with a 
great varicty of curious china, elegantly diſpoſed. and the whole 


room is finely gilt and ornamented; In this clofet is alſo a fine 
amber cabinet, preſented to queen Anne by biſhop Robinſon, 


when he returned from the treaty of Utrecht. 

The King's-Cloſet contains many particulars ; but the mo! 
diſtinguithcd curiolity in it is, a large frame of needle-work, 
ſald to have bien wrought by Mary, queen of Scots, while a 
priſyncr in Fotheringay-Caftle. The captive queen is repre- 
{ented ſupplicating for juſtice, with her fon, afterwards Eing 


James I. ttanding by her in all the ; appearance of youthful: 


modelty. In a ſcroll are worked theſe words, Saptentiam 


amavi Y exquiſivi a juventute mea, that is, “ 1 have loved and. 


fearched after wiſdom from my youth.” Behind the queen are 
the figures of Juſtice with a ſword, and Wiſdom with a ſerpent. 
his piece lay a conſiderable time in the wardrobe, and was 
at length put up by order of queen Anne. The ceiling of this 


room 10 painted With the ſtory of Jupiter and Leda ; and over It 


the chimney are three marble buſts. The paintings in it are, 
A Magdalen, by Caracci; a ſlecping Cupid, by Corregpio ; 
T itian's daughter, by himſelf ; and a German lady, by Raphael. 


The King's Dreſſing- Room is ornamented with the f lowing 


paintings, viz. George Villiers, duke of Buckingham; king 
Charles II. two children of Henry VII. and a naked Venus 
alley, by fir Peter Lely. The ceiling of this room is painted 
with the ſtory of Jupiter and Danac ; and the walls arc adorned 
with repreſentations of ſome of the ftorics in Ovid's Meta- 
worpholſes. BY | | 
the King's Bed-Chamber is hung with tapeſtry, repreſent- 
ing the fiory of Hero and Leander. The bed of ſtate is of fine 


_ blue cloth, richly embroidered with gold and filver, and was ſet 
up by king Charles II. On the ceiling that prince is repre- 


ſented in the habit of the Garter, having a wreath of laurel 
over his head, ſupported by Time, and Neptune with the four 
quarters of the world paying homape to him. The paintings in 
this room are, St. Paul ſtoncd at Lyſtra, by Paul Veroncſe; and 
king Charles II. in armour, when a boy, by Vandyke. 

The King's Drawing-Room. On the ceiling of this room 
1s repreſented king Charles II. riding in a triumphal car, drawn 
by the horſes of the ſun, and attended by. Fame, Peace, and 
the Polite Arts. Britannia and Neptune are paying obedience 
to the ſovereign, whilſt Hercules is driving away Ipnorance, 
Scdition, and Rebellion. In the other parts of the ceiling are 
repreſonicd the labours of Hercules, with feltvons of fruit and 
flowers, the whole beautifully decorated with ſtone colour and 
gold. The paintings in this room are, A Venctian lady, by 
Iitian; a Mapdalcn, by Carlo Dolci ; Herodias's daughter, by 
the ſame ; the marquis of Hamilton, after Vandyke, by Han- 
neman; a converted Chineſc, the capital piece of tir Godfrey 
Kncller. | | 

The King's Public Dining- Room. The carvings in this 
room were done by Mr. Gibbons, an ingenious artiſt in the 
reign of Charles II. and arc exceeding rich, containing repre- 
ſentations of birds, fruit, and flowers, done to preat perfection 
in lime wood. On the cciling is painted the banquet of the 
pods, with a great variety of fiſh and fowl ; and the ſeveral 
parts of the coving are finely heightened with gold. The paint- 
ings hung up here arc very numerous, but the moſt material 
arc the following : A picture of Stil! Life, by Girardo ; Hunting 
the Wild Boar, by Snyders; the Marriape of St. Catharine, 
by Dawkers ; a Family ſinging by Candlc-Lipght, by Quiltin ; 
Divine Love, by an unknown hand; a Naval Triumph of king 
Charles II. by Verro; a Bohemian Family, by De Bric; Lacy, 
a famous comedian in the time of king Charles II. in three 
characters, by Wright —— Many 01 the paintings in this 


Y 


— 


n 


| 


room are ſeen to the preateſt advantage by the reflection of 
the fun. | 

The King's Andience-Chamber is hung with tapeſtry repre. 
ſenting ſome religious ceremonies of the Jews. The canopy 
laid to be the richeſt ever made, is of green velvet, embroidered 
with gold. On the ceiling of this room is repreſented the 
eſtabliſhment of the church of England on the reſtoration of 
king Charles II. in the characters of Englard, Scotland, and 
Ircland, attended by the cardinal virtues, while Religion triumphs 
over hypocriſy and ſuperſtition. The paintings are, Chriſt 
before Plate, by Michael Angelo; and the dutchels of Richmond, 
by Vandyke. | 

The King's Prefence-Chamber. The tapeſtry of this room 
repreſents the hiſtory of queen Athaliah. On the celling is 
painted Mercury with a portrait of king Charlies IT. which he 
leems to ſhew with traniport to the four quarters of the world, 
who are introduced by Neptune, Over the canopy is Juſtice 
ſhewing the arms of Britain to Thames and his river nymphs, 
with the ſtar of Venus, and this label, Sydus Curalinum. Ax 
the lower-en1 of the room is Venus in a marine car, drawn b 
tritons and ſca-nymphs; and the whole is beantiſully finiſhed in 
ne- colour and gold. In this room are the following portraits 
Heng, & = of Glouceſter, brother to king Charles II. and 
the connteſs of Dorſet, his governeſs, buth by Vandyke; 
and Father Paul, by Tintoret. | oh 

The King's Guard-Chamber is a ſpacious and noble room, in 
which is a larpe magazine of arms, conſiſting of fome thouſands 
Of piles, prito!s, guns, Coats of mail, ſwords, halberts, bay 
onets, and drums, moſt curionlly difperſcd in colonades, pillars, 
circles, ſhields, and other devices, by Mr. Harris, formerly 
malter-puriner of this caſtle. The ceiling is finely painted in 
water-colonrs, In one circle are Mars and Minerva; and in 
the other, Peace and Plenty. In the dome is alto a reprefen- 
tation of Mars, and over the chimney-picce is a picture of 
Charles XI. king of Sweden, on horleback, as large as life, by 
Wick.—At an inſtallatien, the knights. of the Garter dine here 
in preat (tate, if the fovercion is abſent. 

We prov ced from this room to St. George's-Hall, reckoned 


one oi tlie grande! apartments in Europe, acl . e for the 


re Eption ot the Knights ot the molt noble order of the Garter. 
The building is well executed, and the paintings finiſhed in the 
higheit taſte. In the centre of the ceiling is an oval, in which 
IS a painting by ir Peter Lely, repreſenting king Charles II. 
on horfcback, in the habit of the order, attended by Religion 
and Piety holding the crowns of Enpland, Scotland, and Ireland 
over his head; and on each ſide of him are Mars and Mercury 
holding the emblems of Peace and War. On another part of 
the ſame oval is repreſented Religion and Eternity ſupporting 
regal government, whilſt Faction, Sedition, and Rebellion, are 
fleeing before Juſtice, Fortitude, "Temperance, and Prudence. 
Towards the throne is repreſented, in an octagon, St. George's 
croſs encircled with the Garter, in the centre of a (tar of glory. 
the whole being ſupported by Cupids, with this motto: 


Hox1 soir QUI MAL Y PENSE. 


On the ſame ceiling are repreſented all the other emblems of 


the order, together with the nine Muſes in confort. The legend 


of St. George encountering the dragon is painted on the back of 
the throne, and below is the picture of king William III. in 
the habit of the order, ſitting under a canopy. The aſcent to 


the throne is by five ſteps of fine marble, to which the painter 


has added five more in ſo ingenious a manner as to deceive the 
light, and induce the ſpectator to imagine them real marble. 


On the North-fide of this noble room are repreſented the victories 


and triumphs of Edward the Black Prince, in the manner of 
the ancient Romans. The prince is marching in proceſſion, 
with his royal priſoners John, king of France, and David Bruce, 
king of Scotland; and at the upper-end of the hall is the foundcr- 
of the order of the Garter, Edward III. that prince's father, 
receiving the priſoners. The banners of France and Scotland 
are diſplayed in the proceſſion; but the painter has been juilly 
blamed for deviating from the ſolemnity of his lubject, by in- 
troducing the counteſs of Saliſhury making garlands for the viſiton, 
and the comic ſcene of the Merry Wives of Windſor. 

At the lower-end of the hall is a noble muſic-gallery, ſup- 
ported by ſlaves larger than life, in proper attitudes: they rt 
laid to repreſent a father and his three ſons, taken priſoncrs by 
the Black Prince during his wars abroad. Over this gallery, 4 
the lower compartment of the ceiling, is the collar of the order 
of the garter, fully diſplayed. The painting of this gallery was 
done by Verro, and the colours are richly kaut and illu- 
minated with gold. 

This noble room, which is 198 feet in height, leads to the 
King's Chapel, which is a moſt beautiful place, and rie hly 
adorned. On the ceiling is repreſented the Aſcenſion; and the 
altar-picce is adorned with a noble painting of the [aft Supper. 
The North-ſide is ornamented with a repreſentation of Or 
Saviour's raiſing Lazarus from the dead, his curing the ſick 01 - 
the palſy, and other miracles, beautifully painted by Verro; and 
in a group of ſpectators the painter has introduced himfett, with 
lir Gudirey Kneller, and Mr. Cooper, who allilled him. he 
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carvings are finiſhed in the higheſt perfection by the ingenious 
Mr. Gibbons, and repreſent figures of doves, pelicans, and other 
birds, in alluſion to different parts of the Scripture-hiſtory. 
The royal canopy, with the curtains, and other furniture, are 
of fine crimſon velvet, fringed with gold, and at the Eaſt end 
are cloſets for the royal family. | ; 

The chapel of St. George, as hath been already mentioned, 
js ſituated in the middle of the lower court. It is the moſt 
complete piece of Gothic architecture that can be met with, 
and perhaps the belt finiſhed in the world. It was built by 
Edward III. for the uſe of the college, in honour of his new 
order of the Garter, and dedicated to St. George, the titular 

nardian of England. 

When Edward IV. reſided at Windſor, this ſtructure was 
conſiderably enlarged by his order, but not completed till the 
reign of Henry VII. when that prince finithel the whole as it 
now appears. The architecture of the inſide has always been 
greatly admired for its ncatneſe and beauty: the ſtone roof, in 

articular, is eſteemed an excellent piece of workmanſhip. It 
is an ellipſis ſupported by Gothic piltars, whole ribs and groins 
ſupport the whole ceiling, every part of which has ſome different 
device well finiſhed, particularly the arms of Edward the Con- 
felſor, Edward III. Henry VI. Edward IV. Henry VII. and 
Henry VIII. alſo the arms of Enp!ai:d and France, quarterly, 
the croſs of St. George, the roſe, portcullis, lion rampant, 
unicorn, &c. | 


In the South-aifle is a chapel, in which is an ancient piece of 


painting, repreſenting the hittory of John the Baptiſt ; and in the 
fame aille are painted, on large pannels of oak, the portraits of 
prince Edward, fon to Henry VI. Edward IV. and V. and 
fienry VII. Theſe panels are very neatly carved, and deco- 
rated with the ſeveral devices peculiar to cach prince. 57 

In the North-aille is a chapel dedicated to St. Stephen, wherein 
the hiſtory of that faint is painted on the pannels, and well 
preſcrved. In the firſt of theſe pannels St. Stephen 1s repro- 
ſented preaching to the people; in the ſecond, he is before 
Herod's tribunal ; in the third, he is ſtoning; and in the fourth 
he 1s repreſented dead. At the Eatt-end of this aiſle is the 
chapter-houſe of the college, in which IS 2 portrait of Ld- 
ward III. in his robes of ſtate, holding in his right-hand a ſword, 
and bearing the crowns of France and Scotland, in token of the 
many victories he gaincd over thoſfe kingdoms. 

"I he choir is excecding curious, and much admired by forcign- 
ers as well as natives; On cach fide of it are rhe ſtalls of the 
ſovereign and knights companions of the moit noble order of 
the Garter, with the helmet, mantling, creſt, and {word of cach 
knight fet up over his ſtall, under a canopy of ancient carving, 
curiouſly wrought. Over the canopies are athxed the banner or 
arms of each knight, properly blazoned on ſilk; and on the 
back of the fialls are the titles of the knights, with their arms 
neatly engraved and blazoncd on copper. The fovereign's (tall 
is on the ripht-haud, on entering the choir ; it is covered with 
purple velvet and cloth of gold, with a canopy and complete 
furniture of the ſame valuable materials: lus banner is likewiſe 
of velvet, and his mantling of cloth of gold. The prince's (tall 
is on the left, and has no diſtinétion from thoſe of the reſt of 
the knights companions, the whole ſociety, according to the 
flatutes of the in{titution, being companions and colleagues equal 
m honour and power. | 

At the Reſtoration, king Charles II. cauſed the altar-piece to 
be adorned with cloth of gold, which remained till the reign of 
queen Anne, when tome workmen being employed to remove 
the wainſcot from one of the chapels, they found concealed 
behind it a fine painting of the Lait Supper, which being re- 
paired by Verro and fir . James Thornhill, was put up at the 
altar. Near the altar is the Queen's-Gallery, for the accommo- 
Cation of the ladies to ſce the ceremonies of inſtallment. | 

In this chapel ſeveral royal and other diſtinguiſhed perſonages 
lave been interred. In a vault under the pavement of the choir 
lie the bodies of Henry VIII. and Jane Seymour his queen; 
alſo king Charles I. and a daughter of queen Anne. In the 
South-atle, near the door of the choir, he the remains of the 
unfortunate Henry VI. His tomb was repaired by order of 
Henry VIII. and the arch near which he was interred was 
lumptuouſly decorated with the royal enſigns and other devices; 
but they are now greatly defac cd. 

Here is a monument to the memory of Edward, earl of 
Lincoln, lord-high-admiral of- England in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. The monumcut was ereaed by his * who was 
allo interred in the Tame place. Ir is of fine marble, and the 
tomb is lupported by pillars of the moit beautify] porphyry. 

Charles Somerſet, carl of Worceſter in the reign of Henry VIII. 
and his lady, are both interred within a neat ſkreen of brats- 
work : as alſo his deſcendant, Henry Somerſet, duke of Beaufort, 
and Knight of the Garter, who died in 1699. Here are likewiſe 
the tombs of fir George Manners, the lord Haſlings, chamber- 
Lain to Edward IV. and ſeveral other diſtinguithed perlonages. 

This tine chapel was uſed for the excrcile of the P. piſh 
rel gion in the reipn of James II. mals being publicly ſaid in it, 
and the pope's nuncio received in pntifica triumph. But 
Tuck has been the 1eneral hatred to the principles on which 
tat religion is founded, that mals has not been ſaid in it lincc 
that time, 
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Thus, having deſcribed every diſtinguiſhed particular belong- 
ing to this royal caſtle, it may not be mmpr-per, before we leave 
it, to give ſome account of the origin and inititution. of the 
knights of the Garter, with the ceremonies of inſtallation, 
this being the ſeat for receiving the honour of that ml illuſtri- 
ous order. Banners and en5gns, or, as they are now called, 
colours and ſtandards, are of great antiquity, and, according to 
the beſt writers on heraldry, were firſt uſed by different ti bes 
of people, in order to preſerve their proper dutinctione, when 
they went out to battle under the command of one common 
leader. They were afterwards given to ſuch as behaved with 
the greateſt bravery in the field; and on them their actions were 
repreſented by different emblematical figures. 

When Edward III. laid claim to the crown of France, and 
landed an army in that kingdom to ſupport his title, his ſucceſs 
was equal to his wiſhes; and as a reward for the ſervices per- 
formed by his gallant officers, as well as to ſtimulate others to 
engage in heroic achievements, he inſtituted the order of the 
Garter, under the auſpicicus patronage of Si. George, whoſe 
croſs was to be the en{:gn worn by every knight. "Ihe garter 
was to imply unity and aſſociation, whereby every knight was 
bound to promote the glory of God, the honour of the ſove- 
reign, and the intereſt of the nation. Ard being thoroughly 


| convinced that his claim to the crown of Fran.e was jt, he 
ordered that the motto ſhould be, Hani ſeit qui mul pee by 


which is meant, “that he withed evil to thote who thought evil 
of his pretenſions.“ | | 

The principal officer belonging to this moſt noble order is, 
Garter King at Arms, who has the direction of all the cere- 
monies uſed at the initallment of knights ; and he is bund by 
oath to fee its honour and dignity ſupported, according to the 
intention of the royal founder. 

When the king appoints a day for the inſtallation of one or 
more knights, the commitlioners meet early in the morning in 
the dean of Windlor's great chamber, dreiſed in the {un;ptuois 
habit of the order, where Garter, and the other othcers of the 
order, likewiſe attend in their robes ; but the knigl:ts elect are 
only dretled in their under habits, holding their caps and teattiers 
in their hands, | | 

am hence the knights walk two and two in proceſiion to 
vt. Guoorge's-Chapel, preceded by the poor knig| ts, pre! cnds, 
nacraids, purſuivants, and other officers of the order, i nh IC 


| leveral habits, where, being arrived, the knights elect teas 


themlclves in chairs behind the altar, after which they. are re 
ſpectively introduced with great ceremony into the Chap'er- 


Houſe, when the knights commillioners (Garter and the other 


othcers attending) inveſt them with the furcoat, or upper habit 
of the order, whilit the regiſter reads the following adinonition:; 

Take this robe of crimſon to the increaſe ot your honour, 
and in token or ſign of the moſt noble order you have received, 
wherewith you being defended may be bold, not only itrong to 
light, but alſo to offer yourſelf to thed your blood tor Chrilt's 
faith, and the liberties of the church, and the jult and necetlary 
defence of them that are oppreſſed and needy.” 

This being done, Garter preſents the crimſon velvet girdle to 


the commiſſioners, who fix it on, and allo gird on the ſword 


and hanger. 

When theſe formalities are ended, the knights elect walk 
ſeparately in proceſſion to the choir, attended by the commiſli- 
oners, poor knights, and officers. Garter King at Arms walks 


in the middle, carrying a crimſon velvet cuſhion, and upon it 


the collars, mantle, hood, Garter, and George. The Regiſter, 
with the New Teſtament, and the oath fairly written on parch- 
ment, walks on his right-hand, and the Black Rod on his left, 
dreiled in his proper habit. „„ | 

On entering the choir, after reverence made to the altar, the 
knights are conducted to the ſeveral ſtalls, under their reſpective 
banners, and other enfigns of honour. One of the olhcers of 
the order then holding the New Teſtament open, the Knight 
elect places his right-hand upon it, and the Regiſter reads the 
bath, which is exprefled in theſe terms: “ You being choſen to 
be one of the honourable company of this noble order of the 
Garter, thall promiſe and ſwear by the Holy Evangclitts by you 


here touched, that wittingly you thall not break avy Hatute of 


this order, or any articles in them contained, the tame being 
agreeable, and not repugnant to, the laws of Almighty Gud, 
and the laws of this realm, as far as to you belongeth and ap- 
pertaineth : So help you God and his holy word.” 

The oath being taken, the commuiltioners inveſt the knight 


with the mantle ot the order, during which the Regilter reads 


the admonition, 4 Jake this robe, &c.” Garter then preſents 
to the commiifioners the hood, and they put it over the knight's 
right ſhoulder, bringing the tippets acrols his brealt, and tucking 


them under the belt. 


This being done, Garter preſents the Great Collar and 
George, which are hung over the mantle and hood, while the 
Repitter reads the following admonition : “ Wear this collar 
about thy neck, adorned with the image of the bletſed martyr 
and ſoldier of Chriſt, St. George ; by whole imitation provoked, 
thou mayellt fo paſs over both prolperons and adverlc encounters, 
that having ſtoutly vanquiſhed thy enemies both of body and foul, 
thou mayeſt not only receive the praiſes of this tranſient comPatr, 
but be crowneu with the palm of eternal victory.“ Garter hen 
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TE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


312 Tar NEW AND COMPLE 


reſents the ſtatute-book, which the commiſſioners deliver 10 
the knight, after which they place his cap and feathers on his 
head, and ſeat him in his tall. 

This being done, the officers of the order retire, and ſtand 
before their {cats ; while the knight thus inſtalted riſes, and bows 
firſt towards the altar, and then towards the ſovereign's {tall. 
Prayers now begin, and the proper ſervice is read in remem- 
brance of their pious predeceſſors; and when thefe words are 
pronounced, Let your light {o ſhine, &c. the poor knights leave 
their ſeats, make their reverence, and walk up near the altar, 
where they place themſelves as before, and are tollowed by the 
purſuivants and other officers of arms. 

"The ſolemnity of the inſtallation being thus over, and prayers 
ended, the grand proceſſion begins in the following manner : 
Firſt the Poor En hts of Windſor— The Choriſters of St. 
George's-Chapel—T he Canons of Windſor— The Officers of 
the noble Order of the Garter—The Dean of Windſor— The 
Repiſter of the Order, with Garter King at Arms on his right- 
hand, and the Uther of the Black Rod on his left—The royal 
Band of Muſic—The Knights Companions, according to their 
feniority, having their trains borne by proper perſons. 

The proceſſion begins at the choir, and palling out at the 
South-door, moves with great ſolemnity through the different 
rooms of the caſtle, till they arrive at St. George's-Hall, where 
the knights having for ſome time reſted themſelves, a grand 
entertainment is provided and ſerved up for them, if the ſove- 
reign is preſent; but if not, they dine in the guard- chamber, 
where the new knights are introduced with great ceremony, the 
whole band of muſic playing before them. During dinner 
Garter proclaims the names and titles of the new knights, after 
which the company retire to undreſs ; and the evening is con- 
cluded with a ball tor the ladics. e | 

When the origin of this knighthood is ſeriouſly conſidered, 
and the many ceremonics uſed at the inſtallation, we ſhould 


ſuppoſe it would naturally fill an aſpiring mind with a deſire of 


performing great actions. Ambition, when it arifes from vir- 
tuous motives, is always the fource of ſomething great and 
laudable : but unleſs the good of fociety is primarily held in 
view ; unleſs the intereſt of our fellow-creatures is the leading 
principle; it is, as Shakeſpear lays, | 


— Merely the ſhadow of a dream: 


For, as Dr. Young has finely expreſſed it, 


The ſ true ambition there alone reſides, | 

Where juſtice vindicates, and wiſdom guides; 

Where inward dignity joins outward ſtate, 

Our purpoſe good, as our achicvement great; 

W here public bleflings public praiſe attend, 

Where glory is our motive, or our end: 3 
Would'tt thou be fam'd, have thoſe high acts in view, 
Brave men would act, though ſcandal did enſue. 


But if ambition ſhould be regulated by judgment ; if it is the 
ſource of great actions, when flowing tr 

and if it is diſtinguiſhed by the royal favour ; what reflections 
mult ariſe in the mind of that man, who, wuhout pretenſions 
to honour, or the leaft ſpark of virtue, is inveſted with thoſe 
honours originally deſigned to ſtimulate courage, and reward 


merit? and how much more deſpicable is the man who pretends | 


to have a right to that title which was procured by the unſhaken 
courage, and uniform virtue of his anceſtors. 

An ingenious author, who wrote above a century ago, de- 
{cribes a true nobleman in the following manner: ** He is God's 
ſervant, the world's maſter, and the governor of his own paſſions, 
—-Religion is his buſmcls, ſtudy his recreation, contentedneſs 
his reſt, and happineſs his reward! God is his father, the church 
is his mother, all that nced him arc his friends, and heaven at 
laft his inheritance !” Nobility may cxift in name, the lovereign 
may confer titles, the herald blazon out the deſcent, but ſolid 


glory and real greatneſs are inſeparably connected with virtue. 


Say, what's nobility, ye gilded train! 
Docs nature give it, or can guilt ſuſtain ? 
Blooms thc torm fairer, if the birth be tugh ? 
Or takes the vital ſtream a richer dye? 
What, though a long patrician line ye claim, 
Art noble fouls entail'd upon a name! 
Anitis may ermine out the lordly earth, 
Virtuc's the herald that proclaims its worth, 
Vice levels all, however high or low; 
And all the difference but confifls in how. 
Who alks an alms, or lupphic ates a place, 
Alike is beggar, though in rags or lace : 
Alike his country's ſcandal, and its curſe, 
Who vends a vote, or who purloins a purſe. 
PAUL WHITEHEAD. 


Near the caſtle is an extenſive pile of building, lately erected 
by his majeſty, as an occaſional country retreat; one diviſion of 
which is parucularly allotted for the ulg of the queeu, It forms 

3 | 


om generous motives 


two parts of a triangle, and is built of ſtone and brick, plaſtereg 
over in imitation of {tucco-work. "The whole is exceeding plain 
both within and without ; but the gardens behind are very . 
cious, and elegantly laid out. Their majeſties frequently vii; 
this ſeat, it being very convenient for them to enjoy the amuſe- 
ment of hunting on Windfor-Forcſt, the king being particularly 
fond of that diverſion. | 

The town of Windſor has a good weekly-market on Satyr. 
day, ſends two members to partiament, aud is diſtant from Log. 
don twenty-one miles. 

On the Eaſt of Windfor is a fine feat belonging to the duke 
of St. Alban's, with very fpacious gardens laid out in the molt 
elegant tafte. And on the Souch-Gde is a very handſome houte, 
built by fir Edward Walpole, the gardens belonging to which 
are deligned with great taſte, and laid out in the moſt elegant 
manner. 

Windſor Great Park is ſituated on the Sonth-ſide of the town, 
and to it is a paſſage from the leiſer one adjoining to the caltle, 
This park is fourteen miles in circumference, and well ſtocked 


| with deer and a variety of other game. It opens by a very noble 


road that runs in a direct line to the ſummit of a delightful hill, 
at the diſtance of near three miles. This road, which is orna— 
mented on each fide with lofty trees, leads to the Ranger, or 
Keeper's Lodge, which was frequently the reſidence of his late 
royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland. That prince greatly 
improved the natural beauties of this park, and by large plan- 
tations of trees, extenſive lawns, new roads, ſpacious canals 
and rivers, made the whole a moſt delightful ſpot.— The late 
duke was ſucceeded, both in the rangerſhip of this park, as 
ally in title, by his royal nephew, the preſent duke of Cum- 
berland. | | 

On the South-fide of this park, on Shrub's-Hill, is an elegant 
building called Belvidere, erected alto by his late royal highneſs 
the duke of Cumberland; and the ſpot on which it ſtands is 0 
laid out as to form one of the moſt delightful ſcenes in the 


| kingdom. The noble piece of water in the valley beneath was 


effected at a very great expence, and from a ſmall fircam, or 
current of water, was made a {pacious river, capable of carry- 
ing barges and boats of pleaſure. Over this river is a bridge of 
very curious architecture, being a finple arch, 165 feet wide. 


| I his picce of water, which terminates in a grotto and large 


caſcade of water, is excecding beautiful, and makes a conſider- 
able addition to the ornaments of the park. | 

Adjoining to the Great Park is Windſor-Foreſt, a ſcene of 
rural diverſion, and place of refidence of the royal game. "This 
ſpot allo engaged the attention of the late duke of Cumberland, 
who, among other improvements, made the new two miles 
courſe on Aſcot-Heath, which is ſaid to be one of the fineſt in 
the kingdom. This foreſt is of very great extent, and was 
appropriated to hunting, and the habitation of the King's decr, 
by William the Conqueror, who cftabliſhed many laws and 
regulations, which ate at this time obſcrved, for the prefers ation 
of the royal game, and better regulation of the forelt. 

In this extenſwe track of land are ſeveral agrecable towns 
and villages, of which Ockingham is the principal, and almoſt 
in the ccutre of the forclt ; and although the land is generally 
barren and uncultivated, it affords great delight and pleaſure in 
riding, by beautiful hills and vales intermixed with fine lawns 
and herbage tor cattle ; as alſo by the many agrecable habitations 
of gentlemen. And if we conlider the noble excrcile of the 
chace which the foreſt admits of, the large verdures and thady 
plantations of oak, becch, and other trecs, that ſo plentcoully 
abound in this delighttul fpot, it muſt be contetled that this 
park and forcſt arc peculiarly adapted by nature to rural plca- 
lure and delight; and that no juſt idea can be formed of the 
many beauties that here, on every lide, offer to our light, by the 
belt deſcription in prole : our great Engliſh poet, Mr. Pope, 
only can truly paint out theſe ſylvan ſcenes and delightful habi- 
tations; whoſe muſe (whillt hunſelf retided in this torclt) pro- 
duced one of the fineft poems in our language, on this ſubject. 
and which he thus clegantly introduces ; 


The groves of Eden, vanifl'd now fo long, 

Live in deſcription, and look green in long : 
Theſe, was my brealt A ee wich cqual flame, 
Like them im beauty, thould be like in fame. 
Here hills and vales, the woodland and the plain, 
Here carth and water ſeem to meet again. 

Nut Chaos like, together cruſh'd and bruis'd, 
But, as the world, Harmonioufly conſus'd: 
Where order in variety we fce, 

And where, tho” all things differ, all agree. 

Here waving proves a chequer'd ſcene ditplay, 
And part admit, and part exclude the day ;— 
There, interſpers'd in lawns and op*ning plades, 
Thin trees ariſe, that ſhun cach other's thadecs, 
Here in full light the ruſſet plains extend: 
There, wrapt in clouds, the bluciſh hills aſcend. 
Evn the wild heath diſplays her purple dyes, 
And, midit the defart, fruitful fields arilc, 

That, crown'd with tufted trees and ſpringing corn, 
Like verdaut illes the fable waſte adorn. ——— 
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Not proud Olympus yields a nobler ſight, 
'Tho' gods aſſembled grace his tow'ring height, 
Than what more humble mountains offer here, 


Where, in their bleſſings, all thoſe gods appear. 


Cranbourn- Lodge is the moſt conſpicuous ſeat in this foreſt; 
which belonged alſo to his late royal highneſs the duke of Cum- 
berland, he being ranger of the foreſt. In a ſpacious chamber 
of the houſe are painted, and regularly ranged, in large pannels, 
the military dreſſes of the different corps in the armies of Europe. 
Great improvements have been made to this lodge by his royal 
highneſs the duke of Cumberland, who is the preſent ranger of 
the foreſt. Oppoſite to the front, on the neighbouring plain, 
is a handſome building erected and endowed by the late earl of 
Ranelagh, fome time ranger of this foreſt, for the education of 
twenty boys and girls. | 

Adjoining to the duke's lodge is a ſpot called St. Leonard's- 
Hill, on which is a beautiful ſcat belonging to Aynſcombe, 
eſq . And near it is a noble edifice erected by the counteſs of 
Wage, which commands a moſt delightful and extenſive 

roſpect over the Thames and the adjoining country. 

At a ſmall diſtance from theſe is Sunung-Hill, remarkable 
for its mineral waters, and where many gentlemen ot fortune 
have houſes or lodgings for the ſummer-ſeaſon, in order to drink 
them for the benctit of their health. The wells are deſigned 
with ſome taſte, and neatly contrived : the allembly-houte is 
handſome and ſpacious, with pleaſant gardens. Here are public 
break faſtings, and frequent aſſemblies of gentlemen and ladies 
are held, for the benefit of agreeable converſation, and to partake 


of the plealing amuſements of the country. 


Not far from Sunning-Hill is Swinley-Lodge, a handſome 
and convenient edifice belonging to the maſter of the buck- 
hounds. He has always a number of deer under his care for 
the royal chace. He in general appoints the days of hunting, 
and takes care of the king's ſtag and buck-hounds ; and for this 
urpoſe he has ſeveral inferior officers under him, who ſuper— 
intend the ſeveral parts of the foreſt, which is divided into dif- 
ferent walks or appointments. In one part of the foreſt is a 
{mall villa called BRomMEHALE, where was a {mall Benedictine 
nunnery, founded in the reign of Richard I. and dedicated to 
St. Margaret; but being deſerted by the abbeſs and nuns, it was 
granted by the crown to St. John's-College, Cambridge. 
OCKINGHAM, or, as it is commonly called WOKINGHAM, 
is a ſmall, but neat town, in which, belides the church, is a 
free-{chool, and an alms-houſe for poor people of both ſexes. 
It is governed by an alderman and recorder, aflilted by fome of 


the 1 inhabitants, called burgeſſes. The market-houſe 


ſtands in the centre of the town, and over it is a large room 
where the buſineſs of the corporation is tranſadted. This town 
was formerly noted for its manufacture of filk ſtockings, and 
fine woollen cloth ; but theſe have of late years greatly declined. 
It has a good weekly-market on Tueſday, and is diſtant from 
London thirty-two miles. | — 

At Chapel-Green, in the pariſh of Ockingham, is an hoſ- 
pital founded in the reign of Charles I. by II. Lucas, efq. for 
lixtcen penſioners, who have cach 1ol. per annum, and a 
chaplain, who is ſtyled Maſter, gol. Ihe rruſtces are the 
Grocers-Company in London, who elect the chaplain ; and the 


penſioners are preſented, alternately, by ſixteen pariſhes in Berk- | 


ſhire, and the like number in Surrey. | 

A little to the North-Eaft of Chapel-Green is EasT-Ham- 
STED, a ſinall but aprecable village. Here is a fortihcation 
called Citar's-Camp, lituated on the top of a hill. It conſiſts 
of a large ſquare, with a well in the centre, and 1s completely 
ſcarped, or ſloped, withinlide from the ditch. 

About three miles and a half Eaſt of Ockingham is Cowper's- 
Hill, ſo much celebrated in a beautiful poem written by fir 


John Denham. And at a fall diſtance from this is a place 


called Veu-Trec-Corner, where the {lag-hunters, who are ſoine— 
Umes very numerous, meet to prepare lor the chace. 

Beſides theſe already mentioned, there arc ſeveral other agree- 
able villages in the neighbourhood of Ockingham, but neither 
ol them contain any thing remarkable. 

In the road from Ockingham to Newbury are ſeveral places 
that mult not be paſled unnoticed, and which we ſhall mention 
in their proper order. Ihe firſt is an agrecable village called 

lorry MER, Olice remarkable for having in its neighbourhood 
a pnory of Benedictine monks. This priory belonged to the 
abbey of Villemont in Normandy, but on the lupprellion of 
alicu priories it was granted to Eton-College. 

Near Mortimer is a pleaſant village called ALDERMASTON. 
US ſituated on an eminence, from whence there is a de- 
lighitul proſpect of the river Kennet, and the adjacent country. 
In this village is a ſine feat belonging to the preſent baronels 
Shawell, 

Tos the North-Welt of Mortimer is a place called Tur Al, 
Which contains ſeveral handſome modern-built houſes, it being 
4 preat thoroughfare to Bath. The whole adjacent country is 
umamented with elegant feats ; and the village itſelf is ſurround— 
ed with garden-prounds, which ſupply Reading and other places 
with vegetables. At BXkADHIELD, about a mile North-Weſt of 

wal, was a monaſtery, built by king Ina before the year 1699 z 
ut how long it continucd is not known, 


No. 35. 


We come next to a village called Woor HAM rox, remark- 
able for the great quantity of peat-aſhes burnt in its neighbour- 
hood. Theſe aſhes have ſuch a fertilizing quality, To the 
farmers for twenty miles round ſend for them to manure their 
lands. The road near this village is exceeding narrow and in- 
convenient, there not being, * parts, room for two car- 
riages to pals each other. 

A little to the North-Eaſt of Woolhampton is a village called 
THATCHAM, which, by the tradition of the inhabitauts, was 
once a market-town. At the entrance of this place, from the 
Eaſt, on the right-hand of the road, is an ancient building, 
which was formerly a chapel, but now converted into a free- 
ichool. In the centre of the village is the altar of an old croſs: 
it is of free-ſtone, and of a quadrangular form, with ſteps that 
aſcended to the croſs, which has been long removed. This 
place was a manor belonging to the family of Winſchcombs, 
from whom it came, by marriage, to Henry, lord viſcount 
Bolingbroke. | 

NEwBURY is a large and populous town, ſituated in a fertile 
plain on the river Kennet. Nomwichilnnding its name, it is a 
place of conſiderable antiquity; for we find, by doomſday- book, 
that it was given by William the Conqueror to Ernulph de 
Heſdin, in whole family it remained till th: reign of king Ste- 
phen, when Thomas, grandſon of the firſt lord, was killed at 
the battle of Lincoln, after whoſe death it came into the hands 
of other proprietors. 


time of Henry VIII. it was one of the moſt flouriſhing towns 
in the kingdom, particularly for the manufacture of woollen- 
cloth. John Winſchcomb, commonly called Jack of Newbury, 


conſtantly kept an hundred looms at work, and was the moſt. 


diſtinguiſhed Clothier at that time in England. When the earl 
of Surrey marched againſt James IV. of Scotland, who was 
then ravaging the borders, this eminent tradeſman marched in 


| his retinue with one hundred of his own ſervants, all clothed 


and armed at his own expence. The ſucceſs which attended 
the Englith army in that expedition is well known, and we are 
told that the famous Jack of Newbury, at the head of his little 
band, behaved with the moſt diſtinguithed bravery. After the 
wars were over, he returned to his native place, and at his own 
expence rebuilt the greateſt part of the pariſh-church of this 
town. The houſe in which he lived remained complete till 
about a century ago, when it was divided into tenements, and 
let to different tenants. His deſcendants remained in poſſeſſion 


| of conſiderable eſtates many years after his death, the laſt of 


whom was an heir, and married to the late lord Bolingbroke. 
Having met with a very ancient and curious manulcript, 
which intorms us of the deſcent of this famous man, with the 
ſingular circumſtances that attended his marriage, and the ſuc- 
cels that followed, we cannot omit mentioning them in this 
place. 5 a 
Jack of Newbury was deſcended of very poor parents, who, 
after giving him ſuch an education as their cucumitances would 
admit, put him apprentice to a rich Clothier in Newbury. He 
was very diligent in his bulinefs, and conducted himſelf with 


ſuch propriety as to acquire the good-will and reſpect both of 


his maſter and miſtreſs. When he was nearly out of his time, 
his maſter died; ſoon after which his miſtrels, who was both 
young and rich, had ſcveral ſuitors, _ | | 


Who flock'd to ſee her, young and old, 
In part for love, in part for gold. 


Among the reſt were the curate of Spenchamland (then called 
Spinhomeland) a rich Tanner, and an eminent Taylor. But 
ſhe thought the curate too ſtudious, the Tanner too old, and the 
Taylor too foppiſh. It appeared, however, that her dillike to 
thele proceeded more particularly from her paſſion for another; 
for, in reality, the was in love with her apprentice John. 

She gave ſoba all the hints poſſible, but fo invincible was 


his modelly, that he either did not, or would not underſtand 


her. But love, ike hunger, will break through every reſtraint ; 


this was cvinced in the nultre(s, for paſſion lo overcame her pru- 


dence, that the opened her mind to John. 

John received the declaration fo bathtully, and began to excuſe 
himſelf for the honour deſigned him in fo confuſed a manner, 
that the was greatly diſappointed and perplexed, and began 
more than half to ſuſpect that there mult be a rival in the caſe, 
to whom John's heart was engaged, and in whole favour he 
was prepolletled. 

Lheſe conjectures made her fear that a prior paſſion had 
rendered him blind to the charms of any woman except the 
object of his wiſhes, and deaf to the voice of intereſt ; tor ſhe 
had a very good opinion of her own perſonal attractions, and 
knew that he muſt be perfectly well acquainted with her riches. 
She concluded, therefore, that he muſt be either ſtupid, mad, or 
in love cl{cwhere, to reſuſe ſuch an offer. 

It being the tune of the annual fair, which is held at New- 
bury on St. Bartholomew's-day, ſhe determined to ſce it, merely 
for the purpoſe of being conducted about by John, during the 
courſe of the day. In the courle of their perambulation they 
met with a very particular friend of the miſtreſs, with whom 


lhe entered into converſation. John, thinking they might have 


* 
" 
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In the reign of Henry III. it began 


| greatly to increaſe in the number ot its inhabitants ; and in the 
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forme buſineſs of a private nature together, reſpectively retired | 


to ſome diſtance; for he poſſeſſed all the politeneſs of thofe days, 
and was, beſides, a very tha young fellow. The miſtreſs 
happening to turn her head (for nothing could entirely divert 
her attention from the object of her wiſhes) ſhe perceived 
John faluting a very handſome, freſh- coloured, ſmart young 
woman. | 

This ſight ſeemed to confirm her ſuſpicions, and inflamed 
her heart with jealouſy. She broke off the converſation with 
her friend abruptly, and haſtened to John, leſt he ſhould have 
any more — or take any more freedoms with the girl. 

hen ſhe came up to him ſhe took no notice of what ſhe had 
obſerved, but walked along as before, though rather in a more 

nſive and melancholy mood. 

They ſoon met the Taylor who was her ſuitor, and who 
inſiſted that, as it was fair-time, the ſhould drink a glaſs of fack 
with him, ſack being the liquor of the polite at that period. 
They accordingly repaired to a houſe of entertainment, where 
they were hardly ſeated before they ſaw the Tanner pals by. 
The Taylor not knowing the 'Tanner was his rival, called him 
in, for being of an avaricious diſpoſition, he thought it would 
be a good opportunity of foiſting half the reckoning upon him; 
for he had more love for the widow's money than for her- 
ſelf, and more love for his own money than for the wine or the 
Tanner. 

While the glaſs went merrily round, who ſhould paſs by but 
the curate of Spenehamland. They both ſtarted up at once to 
call him in, being inſtigated, though without each others know- 
ledge, by the ſame motive; that is, they both wiſhed to employ 
him as an advocate in their favour, to plead their ſuit with the 
widow, not having the leaſt notion of his pretenſions. But as 
ſoon as they diſcovered that they were all rivals, they ſuddenly 


appeared extremely blank, and looked wonderfully ſuſpicious | 


at cach other. They, however, agreed at laſt to refer the matter 
to the lady herſelf, whoſe choice they would abide by. She told 
them ſhe loved them all equally, but would give them a final 
anſwer on the Thurſday following. 8 | 
John, who had been preſent the whole time, and ſeen and 
heard all that paſt, began to perceive things in a different light 


from what he had hitherto conſidered them. He found what 


ſuitors his miſtreſs had, and how eaſily ſhe might be ſnapt up; 

he plainly perceived what a great advantage ſuch 

be to him; he conſidered that his miſtreſs was not only immenſe- 

ly rich, but young, briſk, and tolerably handſome. He won- 

dered how he could be ſo filly as to refuſe ſuch an offer, and 

determined to preſs his ſuit as ſoon as they reached home. 
Accordingly, he was very earneſt in the evening on the topics 


of love and marriage, with his miſtreſs, and expreſſed himſelf | 


with great ardour. His miſtreſs was amazed at his alteration 
in diſpoſition, behaviour, and addreſs : ſhe was pleaſingly fur- 
priſed at his declaration, and determined ſoon to be united to 
the object of her affection. But firſt ſhe thought it prudent to 
be ſatished with reſpect to her ſuſpicions, the therefore frankly 
mentioned all her ſurmiſes, not forgetting the pretty freſh- 
coloured girl in the fer. 


John quieted her mind, and excuſed himſelf by ſolemnly de- 


claring that he had never entertained the leaſt affection for any 
woman but herſelf; that with reſpect to his kiſſing the girl in 
the fair, it was a piece of levity he was frequently guilty of with 
thoſe he thought little or nothing about, but that his profound 
reſpect always had withheld him from taking ſuch liberties with 
her. This ſatisfied her, and thinking that mutual happineſs 
could never come too ſoon, they were married on the Thurſday 
morning following. | | | | 

Ihe three ſuitors, viz. the Parſon, Tanner, and Taylor, 
underſtood the matter from common report, and therefore thought 


it unncceſſary to go to her for a final anſwer, when they could 


have it from every man, woman, and child, in the town ; for 
they gave ſuch a liberal and magnificent entertainment, that the 
„ hole country rang of their marriage. 

Jack of Newbury becoming thus a rich and powerful man, 
was extremely good and charitable to the poor, and became 
beloved by every one. His wite dying in a few years, he after- 
wards married one of his maid-ſervants, whom he had noticed 
ſur her good ſenſe, modetty, and prudence, preferring her to 
any more noble or wealthy match, in the ſame manner as his 


miltreſs had before preferred him. 


He died in an advanced age, univerſally regretted as he was 
nverfally beloved, leaving great riches to his wife, children, 
and all his relations, as well as many conſiderable legacies to his 
friends, ſervants, and the poor. But to return, 

Newbury will be long celebrated in the annals of this country 
four 1wo ergagements that were fought near it in the civil wars, 
during the reign of Charles I. Prince Rupert, the nephew of 
that king, having been ſuccelsful in ſeveral expeditions, came 
up with the parliament's army, commanded by the earl of Eſſex, 
about two miles from this town, on the 20th of September 
1643, when the battle became general on both ſides. The 
prince totally routed the parliament's horſe, but the foot made 
{0 brave a ſtand, that the royal army gained but little advantage 
for the king, who, arriving in the evening, ſuffered the earl to 
retreat without moleſtation. But the loſs to the royal party 
could never be compeulated ; for belides the earls of Sunderland 


2 match would. 


12. — 


and Caernarvon, lord Falkland, the moſt celebrated nobleman 
of that time, was {lain in the battle. 

The other battle was fought on the 27th of October 1644, 
near the ſame place as the former, the royal army being com- 
manded by the king in perſon, and that of the parliament by 
the earl of Mancheller, fir William Waller, and other generals. 
From ſeveral ſkirmiſhes that happened at different times between 
the advanced parties, it appeared that the commanders on both 


| fides were averſe to an engagement; but on Sunday, about 


three o'clock in the afternoon, the battle began, which proved 
fatal to the king, who loſt upwards of 3000 men. 

Newbury is a tolerable good town, and was once particularly 
famous for its clothing trade; but that, for ſome years, has 
greatly declined. The (treets are broad, open, and well paved, 
and in ſome of them are many handſome buildings. The 
town-hall, where the buſineſs of the corporation is tranſacted, 
is an ancient edifice, built of brick, and ſupported by pillars. 
In this hall is a fine painting of the ſurrender of Calais, which 
was done by the ingenious Mr. Pine in the year 1762, and for 
which he received the firſt premium of rool. given by the ſociety 
for encouraging the fine arts. 

In 1764 a report was ſpread that the tower of the church 
had funk above two feet, which alarmed the people to ſuch a 
degree, that they were afraid to attend divine ſervice ; but, upon 
a proper inſpection, the report was found to be erroneous. 

This town obtained a charter of incorporation in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, by which the government is veſted in a 
mayor, recorder, aldermen, and other proper officers. Here is 
a well-endowed charity-{chool for forty boys, who are inſtructed 
in uſeful learning, and bound apprentices to creditable tradeſ- 
men. There is allo an old alms-houſe, ſaid to have been 
founded in the reign of king John, for ſix poor men and as 
many women, who are allowed twenty-one pence per week 
each; four ſhillings on the fair day; thirteen ſhillings and four- 
pence at Chriſtmas ; and 100 faggots of wood yearly, with a 
new coat or gown every two years. The building is very. 
ancient, but within theſe few years it has undergone a thorough 
repair. | 

Aa the Southern extremity of the town is an old chapel, now 
converted into a dwelling-houſe. On the burial ground adjoin- 
ing, was ſome years ago a may-pole erected ; in digging to 
make way for which there were thrown up a contiderable 
quantity of human bones. | | 

Newbury has a conliderable market on Thurſdays, and is 
diſtant from London fifty-ſix miles. The town gives the title 
of baron to the duke of Cleveland.  _ 

Near Newbury, at a place called StDMoxNTON, are the 


| remains of a Roman camp; and at the ſand-pits adjoining, 


ſeveral perſons ſuffered for their religion in the reign of queen 
Mary. | 

On each ſide of the Kennet, in the neighbourhood of New- 
bury, is a ſtratum of peat, about a quarter of a mile wide, and 
ſeveral miles long. Peat is a compoſition of the branches, roots, 
and leaves of trees, intermixed with graſs, ſtraw, and weed, 
which having lain long under water, are formed into a common 
maſs, ſo ſoft as to be cut through with a tharp ſpade. I his 
ſubſtance, which is uſed as fucl, is of a dark brown colour, and 
found here from one to eight feet below the ſurface of the earth. 
Numbers of trees are found lying irregularly in the peat, con- 
ſitting chiefly of oaks, alders, willows, and firs, and appear to 
have bcen torn up by the roots. Many horns, ſkulls, and bones 
of ſeveral kinds of deer, the horns of the antelope, the heads 
and tulks of boars, and the heads of beavers, have alſo been 
found among the peat. Some few years ago an urn of a light 
brown colour, large enough to hold about a gallon, was found 
in the peat-pit near Newbury, about ten feet diſtant from the 
river; but the urn being broke to pieces by the peat-diggers 
who found it, the opportunity of a critical examination was loſt, 
nor can it be known whether it contained any thing. Great 
quantities of peat are burnt in the neighbourhood, and the aihes 
ſold to the farmers for manuring their lands. | 

A little to the North-Weſt of Newbury is a pleaſant village 
called SPEXE, from the ruins of which Newbury is ſuppoſed 
to have riſen.” The inhabitants traditionally acknowledge Spene 
to be the mother of their town ; and what ſeems to contirm this 
is, that part of the town next Spene being called Spenchamland, 
where there are ſeveral inus to accommodate paliengers, parti- 
cularly two erected within theſe few years, both of which ate 
exceeding handſome and commodious. 

To the North-Eaſt of Spene is Donnington-Caſtle, ſituated 
on the river Lambourne. This fortreſs, which is now in 11s, 
commands a very beautiful proſpect. It is ſaid to have been 
built by fir Richard Abberbury, knt. in the reign of Richard II. 
and is chiefly remarkable for having been the reſidence 0 
Geoffrey Chaucer, the father of Engliſh poetry. Sir Richard 
alſo bulk and founded a priory for triars of the order of the 
Holy Trinity, at a ſmall diſtance from the caſtle. This priory 
continued tl the general diſſolution of religious houles, when 
its annual revenues were valued at 191. 13s. gd. The lame 
gentleman likewiſe erected and endowed an holpital here, calle 
God's Houſe, for a maſter and twelve poor men. 5 his ſtruc- 
ture is ſtill ſtanding, and each of the penſioners receive 20%” 
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In the neighbourhood of Newbury are ſeveral agteeble vil- 
lages, particularly one called EXBOURNE; which 1s rendered 
remarkable from the following ſingular and whimſical cuſtom 
of the manor. The widow of every copyhold tenant is entitled 
to the whole copyhold eſtate of her huſband, ſo long as ſhe 
continues unmarried and chaſte: if ſhe marries, her widow's 
eſtate is forfeited to the lord of the manor without remedy ; but 
if guilty of incontinence, ſhe may recover her forfeiture by 
riding into court the next court-day, mounted on a black ram, 
with her face towards the tail, and the tail in her hand, and 
repeating the following lines : 


Here I am, riding on a black ram, 
Like a whore as f am; 
And ſor my crincum crancum 
Have loſt my bincum bancum, 
And for my tail's game 
Have done this worldly ſhame, | 
Therefore, good Mr. Steward, let me have my land again. 


This legal penance being performed, the ſteward enters her 
name on the roll of the manor, and the remains potleiſed of her 
kuſband's eſtate as before. 

To the Weſt of Newbury, at a place called HELMSTED- 
MarsSHAL, the lord Craven built a fine houſe, having, at that 
time, entertained ſome thoughts of marrying the queen of 
Bohemia, daughter of James II. and widow of the untortunate 
elector palatine of the Rhine. This ſtructure was burnt, ſince 
which another very commodious and elegant edifice has been 
erected in its ſtead. 

HUNXGERFORD is a ſmall market-town, ſituated on the bor- 
ders of Wiltſhire, and on the banks of the river Kennet. It 
ſtands on a low ſwampy ſoil, on the great road to Bath, and is 
under the government of a conſtable, choſen annually, who is 
lord of the manor, which he holds immediately of the king, 
for the time being. The houſes in this town are but poorly 
built, and the ſtreets ill paved; but they have a handſome Gothic 
church, in which is a * ſervice of plate for the communion, 


being the gift of the late Mr. Hungerford, an eminent coun- 


ſellor at law. | | 
The famous John of Gaunt, ſon of Edward III. gave a horn 
to this town, which was preſerved many years after, and uſed 
on public occaſions, to call the people together. = 
Hungerford is remarkable for having great numbers of trout, 
as alſo the fineſt cray-fiſh, taken in the river Kennet; from 
which the inhabitants have long uſed the following couplet : 


Hungerford cray-fiſh, match me if you can, 
There's no ſuch crawlers in the ocean. 


The weekly-market is on Wedneſday, and the town is diſtant 
from London ſ1xty-four miles. | 

LAMBOURNE is a ſmall town, delightfully ſituated on the 
banks of the river of that name. It is a place of great anti- 
quity, having belonged to Alfrith, couſin to king Alfred, who 
bequeathed it to him by will. The church is an ancient ſtruc- 
ture; and on the North-ſide of it is an hoſpital for ten poor 
men, ſix of whom are nominated by New-College, Oxtord, 


and four by the family of Hippeſly in Lambourne. It was built 


and endowed by John Iſbury, eſq. in the year 1502, and the 
penſioners have among them twenty-two ſhillings a weck, three 
loads of wood, a certain quantity of wheat and malt yearly, and 
a ſhare of the fine paid every ſeventh year for a renewal of the 
leaſe. The town has a weekly-market on Thurſday, and is 
diſtant from London fixty-eight miles. | 

A little to the Eaſt of Lambourne is a ſmall village called 
GREAT Faul, celebrated for having been the ſeat of the 
great ſir Thomas More, Who was buried here, and his deſcend- 


ants enjoyed it many years aſter. 


In the reign of Henry II. Ralph de Chaddleworth erected a 
Noe, in the pariſh of Chaddleworth, 
where there had been formerly an hermitage. It was dedicated 
to St. Margaret, and occupied by canons regular of the order 
of St. Auguſtine, It was afterwards called Poghele ; and in 
the time of Edward IV. it appears to have been endowed with 
Sol. per annum. When the great cardinal Wolſey procured 
an order for diſſolving ſome ot the ſmaller priories, this was 
pitched pn as one, and the rents of it ſettled on Chriſt-Church 
in Oxford. | 
About two miles to the North of Lambourne is White-Horſe- 
ill, where are till to be ſcen the remains of a Roman camp, 
or intrenchment, called Uffington-Caſtle, from its adjoining to 
a village of that name, ſituated in the valley beneath. But the 
molt remarkable curioſity at this place, and indeed in the whole 
county, is the figure of a white horſe, the dimenſions of which 
are extended over at leaſt an acre of ground. The head, neck, 
body, and tail, conſiſt of one white line, as does alſo each of 
ts four legs. The lines are formed by trenches cut in the 
chalk, two or three feet in depth, and about ten feet in breadth. 
The chalk of the trench being of a brighter colour than the 
urrounding turf of the hill, the whole hgure, when the mid- 
10 ſun darts its rays on it, is viſible at more than twelve miles 
ance. A white horſe is known to have been the Saxon 


3 


ſtandard, and ſome have thence ſuppoſed, that this figure was 
made by Hengiſt, one of the Saxon kings. But Mr. Wiſe, the 
author of a letter on this ſubject, addreſſed to Dr. Mead, and 
publiſhed in 1738, brings ſeveral arguments to prove, that this 
figure was formed by order of Alfred, during the reign of 
Ethelred his brother, as a monument of his victory gained over 
the Danes in the year 871, at Aſhdown, now called Aſhburv, 
or Aſhdown-Park, the feat of lord Craven, not far from the 
hill. Others, however, ſuppoſe it to have been partly the effect 
of accident, and partly the work of the thepherds, who ob- 
ſerving a rude figure ſomewhat reſembling a horſe, might, by 
art, have brought it to its preſent ſhape, by cutting off the 
ſuperfluities at one part, and making additions where they were 
wanting in others. But whatever may have been the original 
of this ancient monument, it has been a cuſtom, time imme- 
mortal, and continues to this day, for the people of the neigh- 
bourhood to afſemble about Midſummer to remove every thing 
that may have grown up near the figure of the horſe, whereby 
its appearance may be any ways obſcured, or its ſhape deformed. 


ſuch parts of the earth from its edges, as have by accident 
fallen from the upper part of the hill; and this is called 
« {cowering the horſe,“ after which they repair to different pub- 
lic-houſes, and ſpend the evening in all kinds of rural diverſions. 
On the North-Weſt of this hill is a large valley, which 
extends as far as Wantage, called, from the hill, the Vale 
ot White-Horſe, and eitecmed the moit fertile ſpot in the 
whole county. | 

Near White-Horſe-Hill, above the ſource of the river Ocke; 
arc the remains of an ancient camp, ſuppoſed to be Daniſh; 
from the works being fingle. The diameter is above an hundred 
paces, and the form a Ld of quadrangle, with the corners 
cut off, The works were ſome years ago greatly injured, by 
digging for ſtones called Farſden ſtones, to build a houſe for 
lord Craven in Aſhdown-Park. 

At the diitance of about a mile from the above hill are _ 


| large ſtones, ſome of them ſtanding on their edges, whic 


appear to have been brought thither with ſome detign, though 
they are now in great d:forder. Mr. Wiſe ſuppoſes they were 
originally ſet up as a funeral monument for a Daniſh Gs 


| ſlain in the battle of Aſhdown. He imagines that the whole 


formed originally an oblong ſquare, extending directly North 
and South; and on the Eaſt-ſide of that part, which is thought 
to have been the Southern extremity, there are two ſquare flat 


ſtones, about five feet over each way, ſet on * and ſupport- 


ing a third of a much larger ſize, which lies flat upon them. 


This is thought to have been a ſepulchral altar, on which ſacri- 
fices were annually offered in honour of the dead. 


As there are few monuments of antiquity any where in this 
illand, of which the real hiſtory is not loſt in fable, ſo the 
people at this place have a tradition, that a Smith once lived 
here, who was a necromancer, and that if the horſe of any 


| traveller had accidentally loſt his ſhoe, if he brought the animal 


to the Smith, and left him with a piece of money, he would in 
about two hours after find the money gone, and his horte new 
ſhod ; and from this ridiculous notion embraced by the vulgar, 


the place is called Wavland-Smith. 


It was a remarkable cuſtom among the Danes, that when 
they buricd any of their heroes, they always ſacrificed an animal 
to procure the favour of their idols, and the bones and aſhes 


| of the victims were depoſited along with the decealed perſon: 
That this was their conitant practice, appears from another 


monument, about a mile from White-Horſe-Hill, called the 
Seven Barrows, from ſeven funeral monuments of a more con- 
ſpicuous appearance than the cthers ; tor there are many at the 
place. It is generally ſuppoſed that the Danes buried ſome of 
their heroes in this place, and moſt probably thoſe who were 


| (ſlain at the battle of Aſhdown. In one of thoſe graves, opened 


about forty years ago, was found a human ſkeleton with the 
horns of a ſtag, from which we may inter that the perſon 
buried was fond of the chace, as indeed all the Northern 
nations were. | 

At the foot of White-Horſe-Hill, and almoſt directly under 
the horle, is a large barrow, which the common people call 
Dragon-Hill; and their tradition is, “that here St. George 
killed the dragon.“ They ſhew belides a bare place on the top 
of it, which is a plain about fifty or ſixty yards over, where 
the turt does not protrude, which they fay proceeds from the 
venomous blood that ifſued from the dragon's wound. That 


mory of one of their kings who was killed in battle. 

We are told by Bede, and it is confirmed by the Saxon 
chronicle, that the Pritons did not totally deſert this part ot the 
ifland, till towards the latter-end of the f{ixth century, as a 
bloody battle was fought between them and the Saxons, about 
five miles from this place, in 581, and that the Saxons were 
defeated. Indeed, there is no great wonder that the Britons 
ſhould be extremely forry to abandon fo delightful a part of 
the iſland as this is, and therefore we find them exeriung a more 
than ordinary courage to regain the potſetlion thereot ; for in 
577, no lefs than three Pritilh kings or chieſs were tain here, 
and in Glouceſterſhire, in oppoling the Saxons, who had almeott 


conquered 


At this time they cut up all the weeds about it, and remove 


it was a funeral monument can hardly be doubted, and it is 
| more than probable it was erected by the Britons, to the me- 
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conquered the greateſt part of the country, and doubtleſs this 
was the place where the remains of one of them was depoſited. 
Gildas, the firſt Britiſh writer, and Nennius, as well as Bede, 
all confirm the ſuppoſition that the Britons made a noble ſtand 
in defence of their 3 and that Berkſhire, and its neigh- 
bouring counties, was often the ſcene of action betwixt the 
contending parties. Biſhop Gibſon, in his learned notes on the 
Britannia, ſuppoſes that the battle of Beranbury, wherein the 
victorious Cynric overthrew the Britons, was 2 at Bur- 


| bury, in this neighbourhood, and there is great reaſon to ſup- 


= there were many other engagements on or about the fame 
t. 

I ARRINGDON is a ſmall, but neat town, pleaſantly ſituated 
on a hill about two miles from the river Iſis. It was a place 
of ſome note during the civil wars in the reign of king Stephen ; 
for we are told, that Robert, the great earl of Glouceſter, built 
a caſtle here, which he defended with diflingu!thed bravery for 
the empreſs Maud ; but was obliged at laſt to deliver it up, 
being overpowered by numbers, and in want of proviſions. 
The caſtle being taken by Stephen, that prince demolithed it, 
and, according to the notions of thoſe times, built a priory on 
its ruins, which remained till the alienation of religious houſes 
in the reign of Henry VI. 

The town is a clean neat place, the houſes in general are 
handſome, and the ſtreets well paved. The church, which is 
the principal building, is a handſome Gothic ſtructure, and 
contains many ancient monuments, among which are ſeveral 
in memory of eminent perſons who were here interred. The 
weekly-market is on Tueſday, and the town 1s diſtant from 
London ſeventy miles. 

About two miles and a half North-Eaſt 'of Farringdon is 
Radcot-Bridge, memorable tor a bloody battle fought near it 
in the reign of Richard II. in which many of the great barons 
were flain, and Robert de Vere, marquis of Dublin, was 
obliged to ſwim acroſs the Thames to effect his eſcape. Near 
this place are the remains of an ancient cauſeway, ſuppoſed by 
ſome to have been made by the Romans, but from hiſtorical 
circumſtances we are inclined to think it was the work of Robert 
D'Ovyley, in the time of William the Conqueror. 

_ ABINGDON, the next town we viſited, has been a conſiderable 
lace both in ancient and modern times. It is faid, by ſome 
1 that there was an abbey here ſo carly as the Britiſh 


or Roman times; and that in this abbey Conſtantine the Great 


received his education ; but of this there is no very authentic 
teſtimony. It is, however, certain, that in the Saxon times, 
about the year 675, a ſmall monaſtery was founded upon a 


hill in Bagley-Wood, two miles nearer to Oxford than the town 


now called Abingdon, by Cifla, who was then viceroy of Wilt- 
ſhire, and great part of Berkſhire, under Ketwin, king of the 


Weſt-Saxons, at the requeſt of Hearne, his nephew, who be- 


came the firſt abbot. About five years after, this monaſtery, 
for ſome reaſon which cannot now be diſcovered, was removed 
to Sheoviſham, or Sevekiſham, which, from that time, was called 
Abingdon. The celebrated monaſtery at Abingdon was built 
and endowed by the munificence of Cedwalla and Ina, kings 


of the Weſt-Saxons, and was afterwards deſtroyed by the Danes. 


About the year 955, it was rebuilt by the care of Ethelwold 
the abbot, who was afterwards biſhop of Wincheiter, and by 
the bounty of king Edred and king Edgar. The abbey was 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and the monks were of the order 
of St. Benedict. In the church of this abbey were the tombs 
of Ciſſa its founder, and many other eminent perſons, particu- 
larly Geoffrey of Monmouth, the hiſtorian, who was one of 
its abbots ; but all theſe monuments, together with the church, 
and many other buildings that belonged to the abbey, were de- 
ſtroyed at the diffolution of religious houſes, when, according to 
Burton, the annual revenues were valued at 2,0421. | 
Here was likewiſe a nunnery, built about the year 690, b 
Cilla, or Cilla, niece to Cilla the founder of the monaltery, 
and ſiſter to Hearne, the firſt abbot. Cilla herſelf was the firſt 
abbeſs of this nunnery, and the houſe was then called Helenſtow. 
After the death of Cilla, the nuns removed to a place called 
Wittcham, or Wycham, where they continued till about the 
ear 780, when the war broke out between Offa, king of the 
Mercians, and Kinewulf, king of the Weſt-Saxons. 
Abingdon being a frontier town, was made a garriſon, and 
the nuns were obliged to retire to other religious houſes, from 
v hence they never returned. With reſpect to its preſent ſtate, 
it is a very flouriſhing populous place, pleaſantly ſituated on the 
banks of the Iſis, over which there is a good bridge. The 
{treets are large and well paved, terminating in a large area, 
where the market is held, which, for grain, is ſaid to be one of 
the molt conſiderable in England. In Leland's time there was 
à fine croſs itood in the centre of this area, which was of curi- 
ous workmanſhip, and ſet up in the reign of Henry VI. But 
this piece of p was, with many others, deſtroyed during 
the civil wars in the laſt century. The market-houſe, which is 
built on the ſpot where the croſs ſtood, is a large ſpacious 


ttructure, ſupported by lofty pillars of the Tuſcan order; and | 


over it is a hall where the aſſizes are held, and other public buſi- 
neſs tranſacted. | 

In the reign of queen Mary, that great ſtateſman fir John 
Maſon procured a charter of incorporation for this town, by 
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which it is governed by a mayor, nine aldermen, and two bailiff, 
It is one of thoſe towns that ſend only one member to par- 
liament, and the repreſentative is choſen by the magittrates, 
without the concurrence of the inhabitants. There are tuo 
pariſh-churches, which were firſt built at the ſole expence of 
their abbots, when the monaſtery was in its full glory. One 
of them is dedicated to St. Helena, and has a lofty ſpire, in 
which are eight fine bells, caſt in the year 1764. Here is a 
good free- ſchool well endowed, Where youth are qualified for 
the univerſity : alſo two alms-houles, for poor people of both 
ſexes, 

The principal branch of trade carried on by the inhabitants 
is, dealing in corn, and preparing malt, which is conveyed in 
barges down the river to London. 

It has two good weekly-markets, one held on Monday, and 
the other on Tueſday ; and the town is diſtant from London 
ffty-ſix miles. | 

At a village called STIVEXTON, about three miles from 
Abingdon, was a priory of black monks, which was diſſolved 
in the reign of Henry VI. and its revenues annexed to the abbey 
of Weſtminſter. | £ | 

WAXNTAGE is a neat town, pleaſantly ſituated on the river 
Ocke, and celebrated in hiitory for being the birth-place of 
the great Alfred, the father of his people, and glory of his 
country. In the times of the Saxons it was one of the country 
ſeats of the Engliſh monarchs ; and after the Conqueſt it was 
made a borough through the interc{t of Fulk Fitzwarrin, who 


obtained a grant of the manor from Robert Bigod, earl-marſhal 


of England. The town has a good weekly-maiket on Saturday, 
and is diſtant from London ſixty miles. : 

About two miles Eaſt of Wantage is a village called CHII- 
DREY, anciently the ſeat of fir John Childrey, who lies buried 
in the North-aille of the church, and his ſtatue in armour is 
cut in ſtone. Here is a free-{chool founded by William Fetti- 
place, eſq. who was alſo a great benefactor to Queen's-College, 
Oxford. A part of the Roman highway, called Icknield-Street, 
runs juſt above this village; it is a ridge-way, and goes by the 
name of Ickleton, or Portway. 

A little to the Eaſt of Wantage is a village called EAsr- 
HENDRED, which, about the time of the ſuppreſſion of mo- 
naſteries, was a conſiderable market-town. Near it is an old 
chapel of free-ltone, which about 150 years ago was called the 
Chapel of Jeſus of Bethlehem, but of late years Champ's- 
Chapel, from its belonging to a perſon of that name. The 
upper part has been long converted into a pigeon-houſe, and the 
lower into a waſh-houle. On the Se uth of this village is a 
cart-road that leads to WesT-HExnDRED, on the North-tide of 
which is a piece of land diſtinguiſhed by the name of Chape'- 
Furlong, which was anciently held by the tenure of praying for 
the dead. | | 7 

EAST-ILSLEY is a ſmall town, but agreeably fituated in a 
fine ſporting country, on the road from Oxford to Newbury. 
The houſes 1n general are neat, and the vicarage, which belongs 
to the dean and canons of Windſor, is worth 3ool. per annum. 
The lands adjoining are well cultivated, and the weckly-markert 
on Wedneſday is ſaid to be the greateſt for ſheep of any in Eng- 
land. The town is diſtant from London fitty-ihree miles. 

At KaTEs-GORE in this neighbourhvod, his royal highneſs 
the Tate duke of Cumberland built ſtables for the reception of 
his running-horſes, on account of its being near the downs, 
where they were trained for the courſe, | | 

About three miles Ealt of Ilſley is a village called ALDwoRTH, 
a place of great antiquity, having a caſtle, which was deſtroyed 
in the reign of Edward III. It belonged to the ancient family 
of the De la Beches, who are ſaid to have had a manſion-houſe 
on a neighbouring hill. There is the greateſt reaſon to believe 
this account, as there is a farm in the neighbourhood {till called 
Beche-Farm. The pariſh-church, which is a moſt venerable 
Gothic ſtructure, has in it ſeveral ancient monuments, among 
which are nine with the figures of the deceaſed cut in ſtone, 
and lying in a ſleeping poſture. Five of theſe are ſuppoſed to 
have been knights templars, becauſe they are dreſſed in the 
armour of that order, with their legs acroſs ; but the reſt have 
been fo mutilated, that we were not able to diſcover whether 
they had been prieſts or warriors. As theſe figures are above 
the ordinary ſize of men, the vulgar people told us, that the 
tombs contained the bodies of giants; but the moſt probable 
conjecture we could form was, that they had been erected to 
the memory of ſome of the De la Beches, who being lords of 
the manor, were buried here. | 

The church-yard is exceeding rural, and in it is one of the 
fineſt yew-trees in England, being no leſs than twenty-ſeven 
feet in circumference, and its branches extending to a conſider- 
able diſtance on each fide. It is neceſſary to obſerve in this 
place, that before the invention of gunpowder, and uſe of fire- 
arms, every pariſh was obliged to have yew-trees in their 
church-yards, the branches of which were made into bows, for 
the uſe of the archers ; and to this it is owing that in many ol 
thoſe places we find yew-trees ſtill growing, although the ule oi 
ſhooting with bows has been long diſcontinued in the armies 
of Europe. 

The laſt town we have to mention in this county is WAT- 
LING FORD, Which is celebrated in the hiſtory of . = 

everal 
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ſeveral ſingular events. It was called by the Britons Gwal-Hen, 
that is, Old Fort, and ſuppoſed to have been the chief ſeat of 
the Atrabatii, when the Romans invaded this iſland. On the 
arrival of the Saxons, it was made one of their principal forts, 
and continued to be a place of conſiderable repute till 1006, 
when the Danes ol it to a heap of rubbiſh; but it ſoon 
after recovered, as appears from an account of it by Ingulphus, 
who lived in the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, and who tells 
us, that it was then a borough by preſcription, and contained 
276 houſes. 

At the Norman invaſion William the Conqueror marched 
with his army to this town, where he received the homage of 
Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, together with that of many 

relates and barons. 

During the civil wars between Stephen and the empreſs Maud, 
It held out for the latter, and near it was likely to have been 
faught a battle between the two armies, Which would, in all 
probability, have decided the conteſt wherein the Englith had 
been fo * engaged, and which had ſpread deſolation in vari- 
ous parts of the kingdom. | | 


When Henry, duke of Anjou, afterwards Henry II. king of 


England, arrived from Normandy, he found Wallingford to be a 
place of great importance, and laid ſiege to the town; but Stephen 
having received information that it could not hold out long, he 
marched with a great army to its relief. Henry was obliged 


either to raiſe the ſiege, or draw out his men to an engagement | 


with the royal army ; but the Engliſh were happily prevented 
from ſheathing their ſwords once more in the bowels of their 
ſellow- ſubjects, by the interpoſition of the earl of Arundel, a 

llant nobleman, who had married the queen-dowager of 
— I. This patriot, who had long beheld with ſorrow the 
bleeding wounds of his country, propoled that a congreſs ſhould 
de held between the chiefs of each party, on the banks of the 
Thames, near Wallingford ; the reſult of which was, that 
Stephen ſhould remain in poſſeſſion of the crown as long as he 
lived ; and after his death it ſhould deſcend to Henry. | 

In the ſucceeding reign it became the property of the crown, 
and was given by Richard I. to his brother John. When 
Richard, brother of Henry III. was elected king of the Romans, 
he gave a grand entertainment in the caſtle to all the prelates 
and barons; but dying ſoon after, it deſcended to his fon 
Edmund, who built and endowed a collegiate church for a dean, 
ſix prebendaries, fix clerks, and four choriſters; but he dying 
without iſſue, it was given by Edward IT. to his odious favourite 
Pierce Gaveſton, whom he created earl of Cornwall. The 
barons having taken up arms in defence of their liberties, 
Gaveſton was beheaded, and the king gave all his eſtate to 
another favourite, namely, Hugh Deſpenſer, who ſoon after 
ſuffered the ſame fate as the former. 

In the reign of Edward III. a plague broke out in the town, 
which ſwept away great numbers of the inhabitants, from 
hich time it began to decline. When the lands of the dutchy 
of Cornwall reverted to the crown, cardinal Wolley procured 
2 grant of the manor and caſtle, which he gave to his newly 
erected college at Oxford; and in Camden's time it was uſed 
as a retreat for the ſcholars during the vacation. Leland tells 
us, that this ancient caſtle had three large deep ditches, with 
towers, and a dungcon for the confinement of priſoners ; and 
in the middle was a very ſtrong high building, to which there 
was a ſteep aſcent, wherein was a well of a molt ſurpriſing 
depth. | | 1 | | 

In the times of Popery once Galfridus Camerarius founded a 
convent here for black monks, ſubject to the abbey of St. 
Altan's; and in the reign of Henry III. another convent was 
tounded and endowed for a religious order, called the Brethren 
of the Hoſpital of St. John the Baptiſt. There was alſo a dean 
and prebendaries in a chapel, called the King's Free Chapel, 
ſituated within the walls of the caſtle, and dedicated to St. 

icholas. It was endowed by Edmund, earl of Cornwall, in 
the terth year of Edward I. for the ſupport of a dean, fix 
chaplains, ſix clerks, and four choriſters. Its revenues were 
augmented by Edward the Black Prince, and Henry VI. fo that 
at the diſſolution they were very conſiderable. LED 

Wallingford, at preſent, is a populous town, having two 
good ſtreets, and a handſome market-place, over which is the 
town-hall, where the ſeſſions are held, and the buſineſs of the 
corporation tranſacted. It received its charter from James I. 
by which it is governed by a mayor, high-iteward, recorder, 
fix aldermen, a_town-clerk, and other proper officers. The 
manor 1s held by leaſe from the crown, for which the corpo- 
ration pay a yearly rent into the exchequer. It is ſaid, in 
former times, to have had fourteen churches, but we rather 
ſuppoſe that ſome of them were no more than chauntries. At 
Preſent there is only one, which is dedicated to St. Mary, and 
is a handſome Gothic ſtructure. 

This town has ſent members to parliament from the earlieſt 
times; they are choſen by the inhabitants paying ſcot and lot; 
and the mayor is the returning-officer. : 

The trade & this town, like that of Abingdon, conſiſts chiefly 
in making malt, which is ſent in barges to London. It has 


two weekly-markets on Tueſdays and Fridays, and is diſtant 


from London forty-ſix miles. 
_ an eminence, called Sinodun-Hill, in the neighbourhood 
0. 35. | 


| St. Paul's-Cathedral. 


of Wallingford, was a Roman camp, ſome remains of which 
are ſtill to ſeen, particularly the ditch ; and great numbers of 
coins have been dug up at different periods. | 

At BrIGHTWELL, near this hill, was a caſtle, which 
Henry II. took by ftorm, a ſhort time before he concluded a 
peace with king Stephen. 

To the South of Wallingford is a place called Cnorrsey, 
where there was a monaſtery founded about the year 980, by 
king Ethelred ; but it was deſtroyed by the Danes in the year 
1006. At this village is a farm, which is fait! to be the largeſt 
in England, the rent being upwards of 1000l. per annum, and 
belonging to it is a barn 306 feet in length. 

There are ſeveral villages in the neighbourhood of Walling- 
ford, moſt of which are very pleaſantly ſituated, but neither of 
them contain any thin nch en 

At a village called As rox, about five miles South-Weſt of 
Wallingford, a bloody battle was fought between the Saxons and 
Danes, in which the latter were defeated with great ſlaughter. 


BioGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF THE COuxTY OFF BERRES. 


ALFRED, juſtly ſtyled the Great, king of England, the de- 
liverer of his country, the ſcourge of the Danes, the reſtorer of 
religion and learning, the author of our laws, and the promoter 
of every good work, was the youngeſt fon- of Ethelwolf, king 
of the Weit-Saxons, and born at Wantage in this county, in 
the year 849. | | 

During his younger years, when only a boy, he diſcovered in 
all his actions a love of true religion and virtue, being brought 
up under the eyes of his parents, who to improve him further 
in all forts of learning, ſent him to Rome, where he remained 
ſome time. On the death of his brotber he ſucceeded to the 
regal dignity in 871, but ſoon found the kingdom fo over-run 
with the Pagan Danes, that he was obliged, with ſome of his 


faithful ſervants, to conceal himſelf in the hut of a ſhepherd, to 


avoid the fury of the barbarians, and contrive in what manner 
he ſhould be able to reſcue his beloved ſubjects from the galling 
yoke of flavery under which they then groaned. | 


From this retreat, where he was ſecretly viſited by ſome of 


his nobles, he made lever! ſucceſsful {allies, and diſguiſing him- 
ſelf like a harper, went through every part of the Danith camp, 
whereby he diſcovered their real ſituation, and having gathered 
an army, attacked and totally routed them, obliging tie pri- 
ſoners to renounce Paganiſm. 

Having thus recovered his kingdom, he reſtored the city of 
London to its former ſplendour, rebuilt the ruined churches, 


| ſet up ſchools for propagating knowledge, and formed a body 


of laws for the good government of his kingdom, being himſelf 
an example to his ſubjects in every good work, and in every reli- 
gious duty. | | 


As a king there is not a character equal to his in the hiſtory 


of England. In his private lite pious, amiable, and induſtrious, 
devoting great part of his time to the ſervice of that God, who 
had brought him through all his afflictions. As a ſcholar, he 


was the moit learned in his kingdom, a character, which, al- 
though almoſt abſolutely neceſſary, is ſeldom found conneRed 


with the regal dignity. | | 

All our ancient laws were either written, or collected by him, 
and the diviſion of the nation into hundreds has been always 
aſcribed to him. As a public-ſpirited prince, who conſidered 


commerce as the ſource of riches to his people, he employed 
| one Octher, a Dane, who was well ſkilled in navigation, to- 


gether with one Wolſton, an Engliſhman, to attempt the dif- 
covery of a North-Eaſt paſſage. As he was beloved and honour- 
ed by his ſubjects while alive, fo at his death noth n 2 but lamen- 
tations were to be heard in every part of his kingdom. 

He died on the 28th of October, in the year goo, and was 
buried in the cathedral-church of Wincheſter ; from whence 
he was afterwards removed to the new monaltery in that city. 

Sir JOHN Maso was the fon of a cow-herd, and born near 
Abingdon in this county, towards the latter-end of the reign 
of Henry VII. His mother being the ſiſter of a monk in the 


abbey, that eccleſiaſtic took him under his tuition, and inſtructed 


him in grammar-learning; after which he procured his ad- 
miſſion into All-Souls-College, Oxford, where he obtained a 
fellowthip. | 

In 1523, when Henry VIII. went on a vilit to Oxford, 
Maſon, on account of his graceful appearance, and diſtinguiſhed 
addreſs, was appointed to make the compliments of that learned 
body to their ſovereign; and this taſk he performed with ſo 
much applauſe, that the king was charmed with his uncommon 
abilities, and generouſly ſent him, at his own expence, to finith 
his ſtudies at Paris. While abroad, he acquired fo much know- 
ledge of the nature of public affairs, that he was employed in 
ſeveral embaſſies, and on his return to England he was knight- 
ed, and ſworn a member of the privy-council. 

In the reigns of Edward VI. and his ſiſter Mary, fir John 
Maſon diſcharged the duties of ſeveral high employments ; and 
on the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth, he was choſen chancellor 
of Oxford. I iis dignified character he enjoyed till his death, 
which happened in 1566; and his remains were depoſited in 
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this county, in the year 1517. He was firſt educated in the 
bree-ſchool of that town, from whence he was removed to 
Magdalen-College, Oxford, where, having taken his degrees, 
hu entered into holy orders, and became chaplain to the biſhop 
of London, and afterwards dean of Chriſt-Church, Oxford; 
but having imbibed the ſentiments of the reformers, he was 
obliged to reſign his deanery in the reign of queen Mary, dur- 
ing which time he ſupported himſelf by following the practice 
of phylic. 

Or the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth he was reſtored to his 
church-preferments, and became one of the moſt celebrated 
preachers during that reign. Her * appointed him biſhop 
of Bath and Walls; and this office he enjoyed till his death, 
22 happened in the year 1599, in the ſcventy-third year of 

is age. 

He was a curious ſtudent in Jewiſh antiquitics, having writ- 
ten a book on that ſubject. He likewiſe publiſhed a catalogue 
of all the biſhops of England, prior to the times in which he 
lived. 

WIIIIAMd Lavp, D. D. was the ſon of a Clothier at 
Reading, where he was born in the year 1573. 
educated in the free-ſchool of that town; and being deligned 
for the church, he entered a ſtudent in St. John's-College, 
Oxford, where he took his degrees, and was choſen one of the 
fellows of that ſocicty. He was alſo choſen univerſity-reader 


of grammar, in which proſeſſion he was greatly followed, being 


admired for his extenſive knowledge of the learned languages. 


Laud obtained ſeveral conſiderable preferments, but remained 


fellow of the college till he was elected maſter in 1611. This 
election, however, was warmly conteited, and the king (James J.) 
hearing of the diſpute, ſent for buth parties to T ichbourne in 


Hampſhire, where he examined into the matter, and gave his | 


opinion in favour of Laud. 
He was ſoon after appointed one of the royal chaplains, and 
in 1616 promoted to the deanery of Glouceſter. In 1621 he 


was advanced to the biſhopric of St. David's, when he religned | 


his maſterſhip of the college, and at the coronation of Charles I. 
he officiated as dean of Windſor. | 

We have hitherto conſidered Laud as a fcholar and church- 
man, riſing from one degree of preferment to another; but from 
the period laſt mentioned of Charles's accefhon to the throne, 


he was called forth to public ation, both in church and ſtate, | 


which ended in the ruin of himſclt and his royal maſter. In 
1626, he was promoted to the fee of Path and Wells, made 
dean of the chapel-royal, ſworn of the privy-council, and next 


a cardinal's hat. 


He was firſt. 


— 


in churchmen, and ſo infatuating is the love of power, that 
when truſted with a perſon unacquainted with the world, ang 
deſtitute of prudence, it frequently carries him to ſuch unwar. 
rantable heights, as ſeldom fail to procure Jus deſtruction, 
Laud was brought up in all the unfceling apathy of a collegiate 
life, and when called to act in a public character, was utterly 
unacquainted with the world. He imbibed high notions of 
epiſcopal authority, and was fo fondly attached to the exteriurs 
of religion, that he forgot that ſaying of his Divine Mater, 
« [ will have mercy and nit ſacrifice.” To this may be aſcribed 
all thoſe miferics, which his infatuated conduct brought on the 
nation, by deluging it in the blood of its inhabitants, and over- 
turning the cſtabliſhed form of government, both in church and 
ſtate. He had gone fo far towards Rome, that even the Papilts 
had hopes of him, and (as he ſays himſelf) actually offered him 
But we are of opinion, with Burnet and ſome 
others, that his chief intention was, to eſtabliſh all the ridicu- 
lous ceremonies of Popery, without acknowledging the Papal 
power; or in other words, to make the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
pope in England. 

er D1CKENSON, a celebrated phyſician and chymiſt, 
was born at Appleton, in this county, on the 26th of Auguſt 
1623. He was inſtructed in grammar-learning at Eaton-Schoo, 
from whence he was removed to Merton-College, Oxford, 
where he took his degrees in the arts, and afterwards entered 
upon the ſtudy of phyſic. In this ſcience he made great pro- 
grels, and was appointed reader of the phyſical lefAures in that 
univcriity, where he remained till the death of Dr. Willis, when 
he repaired to London, and entered upon the practical part of 
his profellion. 

The carl of Arlington having been long afflicted with a dan- 
gerous difurder, Dr. Dickenſon was conſulted, and by his great 
kill, reſtored his lordſhip to his former ſtate of health; upon 
which he was appointed one of the phylicians in ordinary at 
Court. | 

In the reign of James IT. he was appointed houſchold-phyſi- 
cian; but at the Revolution he retired from public bulinets, 
living privately in Weſtminiter, till 1707, when he died and was 
buricd in the church of St. Martin's in the Fields. He was the 
author of ſeveral curious eſſays, all written in clegant Latin. 

Jous BreLGrxAVE, an eminent mathematician of his time, 
was born of honourable parents at a village near Reading. Ile 
was inſtructed in prammar-learning at the free-\chool in that 
town, from whence he was removed to St. John's-College, 
Oxford, where he finiſhed his ſtudics. | 
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year tranflated to the biſhopric of London. 
Like molt of thoſe who enjoy the royal favour, he became an 
object of envy, both to the nobility and churchmen ; and fir 


} 


When he left the univeriity, having no reliſh for public affairs, 
he retired to the place of his birth, and proſecuted his favourite 
[tudics with unwearted diligence, compoling ievcral works hill 
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James Whitlock, one of the judpes, and a man of great expe- 
rience, uſcd to lay, that“ Laud was too full of fire, though a 
juſt and good man, and that his want of experience in ffate 
matters, and his too much zeal for the church ceremonies, if 


he proc ceded in the way he was then in, would ſet the nation 


on hre !”? | 

In 1633 he was appointed archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the 
ſame year accompanied the king to Scotland, where being offend- 
el with the {nnplicity of their worthip, he projected the ſcheme 
of impoſing on that church the Enpglith liturgy, which the 
people contidered as little better than the maſs-book. 
duct in that affair, with his cruclty to thoſe whom he proſecuted 
in the court of ftar-chamber, fo alienated the affections of the 
people from the fovercign, that they found themſelves under the 
necetlity of taking up arms in defcnce of ther myured rights 
and privileges. | | g 


When the Long Parliament met in 1640, he was accuſed by 


the Scotch commilhoners as an incendiary, and next day the 
commons impeached him of high treaſon, which was carricd 
up to the bar of the houſe of lords by Danicl Halles, fon of 


the carl of Clare, vw hercupon he was taken into the cuſtody of ] 


the uſher of the black rod, and afterwards committed to the 
Tower, where he remained above three years. 

Thi parliament at firſt reſolved to try him at common law, 
but it- was conſidered as unſafe to truſt a matter of ſuch import- 
ance with a jury; and therefore a bill of attainder was carricd 
tip from the Commons to the Lords, where it paſſed without 
much oppolition, and a warrant was made out for his execution 
on the 12th of January 1644. He was attended to the ſcaffold 
by Dr. Stcrne, his chaplain, where, after ſome time ſpent in 
devotion, his head was cut off at one blow, in the feventy-ſecond 
year of his age. | | 

Were we biyotted high-churchmen, we ſhould repreſent 
Laud as a martyr, were we rigid Diſſenters, we ſhould conſider 
lim as a merces mhuman perſecutor. But without the leaſt 
attachment to any party, further than is conſiſtent with reaſon 
and truth, we {hall not omit his virtues; while we conlider his 
failinp<. 

That he was a man of preat learning is evident, not only 
from ls Jearncd anſwer to Lither the Jett, but 4110 from his 
indicigus collections of manuſcripts, which he left to the uni- 
verſity of Oxtord. His atliduity in the dif harge of Ins epiſcopal 
duty was equal to his abilities as a _ 1. liovlar ;. and his picty in 
private as a Chiiftian appears from his diary, publiſhed after lis 


— 


His Con- | 


highly eſteemed. Io every other virtue he joined the mott 
amiable, namely, benevolence , for his charity was cqual to his 
knowledge. He left a legacy of 1<1. to be given annually to a 
virtuous young ſervant maid, as a marriage-portion. On Cook: 
Friday three maid-lervants meet in the veltry of the church, 
with a certificate that they have ſerved one maſter or miſtreſs 
with an unblemiſhed reputation five years. From the veſtry 
they repair to the tor.n-hall, where they each throw dice, and 
ſhe who wins rece. ves the 10l. Mr. Afhmole, ſpeaking of this, 
ſays, that it was lucky money, for he never heard of a maid 
who got the fol. bus who had foon after a good huſhand. 

Mr. Belgrave died in 1611, and was buried in the church of 
St. Lawrence in Reading. C | 

JohN FELL, a learned divine, was the ſon of Samuel Fell, 
dean of Chrilt-Church, Oxford; and born at Longworth in 
this county, on the 23d of June 1625. He received his firlt 
education at the free-\chool of Lame in Oxfordſhire, after which 
he was placed in Chriſt-Church- College, Oxford, under the 
direction of his father, where he ſoon made a conliderable pro- 
greſs in all forts of literature, particularly the ſtudy of the 
Holy Scriptures, and the Chiiltian fathers of the four firſt cen- 
turics. 

When king Charles I. eſtabliſhed his head-quarters at Oxford, 
many of the {iudents took up arms for the royal cauſe, among 
whom was Mr. Lell, who was promoted to the rank of enſigt. 
In 1648, having taken his degrees in the arts, he was turned 
out of the unverlity, with many others who refuſed to ac- 
knowledge the then government, upon which he was enter- 
tained in the houſe of Dr. Willis, til} the Reltoration in 166, 
when he was appointed prebendary of Chichelter, and ſoon after 
promoted to the deanery of Chritt-Church, where he remained 
leveral years. The principal part of his time was {pcnt in re- 
pairing his college, and encouraging learning ; for which pur— 
poles he gave up almoſt the whole of his ſalary. 

Burnet pives him a moſt excellent character. Ile ſays his 
picty as a Chriſtian was equal to his abilities as a ſcholar ; and 
adds, that ſome tune before his death, being wearicd out with 
ſludy, he loſt entirely the uſe of his intellectual facultics, and 
became, as it were, a child; an affecting conſideration for thole 
who boalt either of natural or acquired abilities. 

He died in the year 1686, and was buried in the divinity- 
chapel, ncar the cho of Chriſt-Church. 

Willtlam Lob, a learned and pious ſhop of the laſt 
and prelent ccitury, was burn at Filchurlt in this county, 2 
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the 18th of Auguſt 1627. He was inſtructed in the languages 
by his father, and made ſo rapid a progreſs in his ſtudies, that 
having acquired, at eleven years of age, a competent knowledge 
of the Latin, Greek, and Re, ie was entered, in 1638, a 
ſtudent of Oriel-College, Oxford, where he ſoon after took up 
his degrees. | | 

Being in ſentiment averſe to innovations in religion, he could 
not comply with the changes that took place during the uſurpa- 
tion, but became a tutor to the children of noblemen. 

In 1660 he was ſworn a chaplain in ordinary to the king, 
and appointed prebendary of Rippon. In 1672 the king pro- 
moted him to the deanery of Bangor, and ſoon after to the 
valuable living of St. Martin's in the Fields. In 1680 he was 
appointed biſhop of St. Aſaph, about which time he wrote a 
learned eſſay on the ancient church government in this iſland, 
which brought him into a controverſy with fir George M*Kenzie, 
the learned Scotch lawyer. | 

When King James II. publiſhed the declaration for liberty of 
conſcience, 5¹ Lloyd was one of the ſeven biſhops who 
refuled to concur with that meaſure, as contrary to the expreſs 
Ictter of the ſtatute. They preſented a petition to the king, 


praying to be excuſed, but the infatuated prince, who looked | 
himſelf as above law, ordered the ſeven biſhops to be 


upon 
committed to the Tower. At that time there was no parlia- 


ment, which obliged them to move the court of King's-Bench | 


for a writ of habeas corpus. 

After many learned arguments before the lord-chief-juſtice 
Wright, and the other judges, the court granted the writ, and the 
ſame day it was ſerved upon the licutenant of the Tower. On 


the return of the writ, many learned arguments were uſed by 


the council on both ſides concerning the power of the court, and 
privilege of the biſhops, the king's official proclamation, and the 
nature of a libel. 

When the pleadings were over, the court proceeded to give 
judgment, which to their everlaſting infamy was, © That to 
petition the king to redreſs grievances was finding fault with his 
government, and finding fault with the government was, in its 
own nature, a libel.” | | 

But the character of thoſe judges is beſt known from what 
was ſaid by that great ornament of the law, the preſent lord 


Camden, when he gave judgment upon the impriſonment of 


Mr. Wilkes. Wright and Holloway; ſays his lordſhip, it is 
feared were put into office to be ready to ſerve the court, 
Alliboyne was a profeſſed Papiſt, and Powel, the only honeſt 
man ameng them, did not fay any thing.” Judgment being 
given, the attorney-general filed an information againſt the 
biſhops, upon which they were tried and honourably acquitted. 

On the acceſſion of king William he was appointed almoner, 
and in 1692 tranſlated to -% ſee of Litchfield and Coventry. 
In 1699 he ſucceeded his learned friend Dr. Stillingfleet in the 
{ce of Worceſter, which he enjoyed till 1717, when he died at 
Hartlebury-Caſtle, in the ninety-firſt year of his age. 

He was a very learned perſon, both in the claſſics and Britiſh 
antiquities, as appears from his writings ; and Burnet, who was 
well acquainted with him, ſays, that he ſpent above twenty years 
in ſtudying the Revelations. 

THomas HEARNE, a great colleQor of manuſcripts in the 
beginning of the preſent century, was the ſon of George Hearne, 
pariſh-clerk of White-Waltham, and born at Littlefield-Green 
in that pariſh, in 1680. 

He was firſt educated at the free-ſchool of Bray, and after- 
wards at Edmund-Hall in Oxford; and the expences of his 
education, in both theſe places, were defrayed by Francis Cherry, 
of Shotteſbrook, eſq. who generouſly adopted him as his ſon. 
Such was his attachment to the purſuits of literature, and par- 
ticularly to the ſtudy of Engliſh antiquities, that he refuſed 
ſome conſiderable preferments in the church, rather than leave 
his beloved Oxford, where he had ſuch excellent opportunities 
of gratifying his paſſion, 

In 1703, he was appointed janitor of the public library, and 
in 1712, under-keeper of the Bodleian-Library, where he had 
an opportunity of peruſing the ancient —_ relating to 
the hiſtory of England, many of which he publiſhed. In allu- 
ſion to thoſe manuſcripts, Mr. Pope has the following line in 
his celebrated epiſtle to the earl of Burlington: | 


Rare monkiſh manuſcripts for Hearne alone. 


Although Mr. Hearne enjoyed a place in the univerſity, yet 
he never took the oaths to the government, being in ſcutiment 
a Nonjuror. He died on the 1oth of June 1735. 
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From London to 
Abindgdon. 


See our Liſt of the | 
Roads in Here- | 
ſordſhire, page 
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Places 4 Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility || 
IT * og and Gentry. 
| In. | 
Miles 


124. 
I From Abingdon to 
| Farringdon. | 
To Shipton .... Z 2 Near Shipton is a ſmall houſe 
Tupney-Warren - . | 4 | belonging to the honourable Mr. 
Fiheld GL eee e 5s | Wenman. And a little further 1s 
Kingſton-Inn .... | 7 | the ſeat of major Long. 
Farringdon ... ... 14 | At ſome diſtance from Fiheld is 
| the ſeat of Mr. Blandy. 
| About two miles beyond King- 
| ſton-Inn is Puſcy, the ſeat of Mr. 
| Allen; and beyond it Buckland, the 
{eat of hr Robert Throckmorton. 
At Farringdon is the ſeat of Henry 
Pye, eſq. 
rom London 10 | 
Reading. * 4 
To Maidenhead | 
+ of I © 4 | 26 


| 


'Dift. 


1 "RI Neighbouring Scats of the Nobility] 
and Gentry. | 
| Lon. 
Harehacchk . | 32 On the right of the thirty-ſeventh 
> ks, IO 34 | mile-ſtone is Sunning, the ſeat of 
— oo -=+ 39 Rich, eſq. 


On the right of the thirty-ninth 
is Caverſham, the ſeat of lord Cado- 


is Coley, the feat of the Mis 
| 'Thomplons. | 


— 


F co Reading to 


Newbury. 
To Clacket-Green. | 3 On the right of Clacket-Green is 
STEEN 6 |the feat of John Blagrave, eſq. 
Woolhampton 12 About a mile beyond Theal, on 
Thatcha m 16 [the right, is Englefield, the ſeat of 
Newbury. -.---- 19 | Mr. Wright. | 


Near Woolhampton is Aldermaſ- 
ton, the feat of lord Staucl. And 
a little beyond are the feats of Mr, 
| Poyntz, and lord Moleſworth. 


From Newbury to | 1 


Hungerford. - | 
nn, 1 


Halt-Way-Houſe . 


On the right of Spene is the new- 
built feat of Mr. Andrews; and near 


Hungerford ......... 8 [it Donnivgton-Calile, the ſeat of the l 


Packers. 
On the left of the Half-Way- 


Houſe is Craven-Park, where the 


was deſtroyed by fire. 


gan; and a little further, on the leſt, 


late lord Craven had a ſcat, Which! 
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| An ACCURATE LIST or TRE FAIRS IN THE County or BERKS. 


— 


| Places. Months. bey! Articles fold. Places. Months. . Articles ſold. 
| Firſt Monday | _ C | Thurſday be- 
in Len... | | fore Shrove- | — 
Abingdon... .-- | OO | 20 | Cattle and horſes Ockingham...... £7 ROTTEN Horſes and cattle 
September . | 9 | Z 11 | 
December | 11 November... | 2 
REY 6 "1 Holy Thurſd. | — | Ditto 
Aldermaſton; .-.< | July. -- -- --- 7 | 1 . | 5 | Horſes, cows & hogs 
October 11 Horſes and pedlary 3 September ... . | 3 | Horſes and cheeſe 
| 3 25 | Cows, ſheep, &c. \ | Oaober<-. 25 | Ditto | 
Brachnell 3 220 Horlcs, cows, hogs February ..... . | 2 | Horſes, cattle, & pigs 
QORober 1 | Cattle and theep ON "I 1 | I | Ditto ES 
C | Thurſday be- | | 5 „ 25 | Ditto | | 
fore Michacl- September 21 Ditto and cheeſe 
Eaſt-Hagburn . . mas Old || >Pleafure | Second 5 
Style BN IF. 
| ( Ytober dos io [10 Thatcham....... | Eaſter week | ah. ---y _ 
I „„ «<> - «:- 6 | Sheep and lambs | | | Firſt Tueſday — 
| February .. . | 2 | Cattle and horles | | | after Sept. 29 | | 
Farringdon .... W hit-T ueſday | — | Ditto | „ „„ ai 5 July .. - | 26 | Horſes, cattle, toys 4 
| October 18 Ditto and pigs Tueſday before | 1 F 
| Finchamſtcad...... April 23 | Cattle | | Eaſter..... Wo 6 
| Hungerford ...... - | Auguſt 10 Horſes, cows, ſheep II Wallingford... ..4 June 24 | Horſes 
| 1 -. |12 | J Horſes, cows, N September . . | 29 | Hiring ſervants 
Lambourne October | 2 boots, ſhoes, and December ... | 17 | Fat hops | 
| | December | 4 young foals 4 11 5 | Horſes and cows | 
Long Cromarſh. . . Auguſt. 2 | Cheeſe, horles, &c. Firſt Saturday Hor, | 
Whit-Wedn. | — | Cattle and horſes Ws 6 gr got rk | 
Maidenhead... . 4 | September ..... | 29 | Ditto & hiring ſerv. Saab 3 1811 . cheeſe, 
| . {| November . . . | 30 | Horſes and cattle 3 | . September... | 17 0 
: | April.. 27 ; Horſes, cows, &c. Waltham St. . | FI | 
Mortimer. 5 | es Gs / Horſes & Welch cat. Lawrence 5 Oo 5 10 | Cattle and horſes 
| | . 112 8 | | Eaſter-Tueſd. | — | Ditto | 
Newbridge. .-.. ; September 18 ; Checle and horles | Windſor | | BG =. 5 | Ditto, ſheep, & woo! 
| | | . October... | 24| Cattle and horſes 
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OF THE COUNTY OF 
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HISTORICAL, DESCRIPTIVE, axv BIOGRAPHICAL SURVE Y 


2 —„— 


An INSPECTION TABLE rox ruis Cour v. 


| 


1 


— 


WILTSHIRE, fituated i 


1 


n the Dioceſe of Saliſbury, and Province of Canterbury, 


Bounded by 


Extcnds 


| 


Contains 


Sends to Parliament Thirty- 
| four Members. 


15 


——— — 


Weſt. 


| Somerſet{hire on the 


Gloucelterſhire, on the North- 
Berk (hire on the North-Eaſt. 


Dorſetſhire on the South. 
Hampſhire on the South-Eaſt. 


Welt. 


In length forty miles. 
In breadth thirty miles. 


ference. 


And is 142 miles in circum- 


| 


1 


— 


29 Hundreds 
1 City 
23 Market-Towns 
304 Pariſhes 
950 Villages 


And about 28,000 houſes, 


The County 
Saliſbury 
Devizes 
Marlborough 
Chippenham 
Calne 
Malmſbury 
Cricklade 
Hindon 

Old Sarum 
Hareſbury 

| Weltbury 
Wotton-Baſſet 
Luggerſhall 
Wien 
Downton 


Great Bedwin 


— 


0 


; 


Two for each. 


1 


Tut NATURAL HisTORY or THis County. 


WWI LTSHIRE receives its name from the town of Wilton, 


which was formerly the moſt conſiderable place in the 


gounty. "The ar is ſweet and healthy: it is ſharp on the hills, but 


r — 


mild in the vallies, even in winter. The Northern part, called 


North-Wiltſhire, abounds with pleaſing riſings, and clear ſtreams, 
forming a variety of delightful proſpects. The Southern part 
is very rich and fruitful; and the middle, called Saliſbury-Plains | 


(from the city of Saliſbury in their neighbourhood) 2 


* . 
o . 


ifiits 


„ or” © © Way -. 


—_——— 


Tur COUNTY O WILTS. 
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an_— 


ſheep- The ſoil of the hills and downs, in general, is chalk 
and clay, but the vallies between them abound with corn- fields 
and rich meadows : and in theſe parts are made great quantities 
of as good cheeſe as any in England. 
About Eaſt-Lavinpton, as well as in ſome other parts of the 
county, is found a Bt of herbage, called Knot-Graſs, which 

ows near twenty feet in length, and is uſed in feeding hogs. 
And in the Upper Avon, near Ambreſbury, is found à ſmall 
ſiſh called a loach, which the people of the neighbourhood put 
into a glaſs of ſack and ſwallow. | 

The North part of the county yields plenty of wood ; and 
in the South parts, particularly at a place called Chilmark, are 
exceeding good quarries, where ſome of the ſtones are remark- 


wy. lar ge. 


he 1 rivers that water this county are the following: 


namely, the Thames, or Iſis, Upper and Lower Avon, the 
Nedder, the Willey, the Bourne, and the Kennet. 

The Thames enters the North-part of the county, from 
Glouceſterſhire, near its ſource, and runs Eaſtward by Cricklade, 
into Berkſhire. 

The Upper Avon riſes in the middle of the county, near 
Devizes, and runs Southward by the city of Saliſbury into 
Hampſhire. 

The Lower Avon riſes in Glouceſterſhire, and entering this 
county near Malmſbury, runs South by Chippenham, and then 
turning Weltward, ſeparates the counties of Glouceſter and 
Somerlet. | 1 | | 

The Nedder (which receives its name from the Saxon word 
Neddre, an adder, alluding to its winding ſtream) riſes near 
Shaftſbury in Dorſetſhire, upon the borders of this county, and 
running North-Eaſt, falls into the Willey at Wilton. 


The Willey riſes near Warminſter, and running South-Eaſt, 
after receiving the Nedder, falls into the er! 


von, on the 


Eaſt- ſide of Saliſbury. | 
The Bourne riſes at a ſmall diſtance from Great Bedwin, and 


running South, falls into the Upper Avon, on the Eaſt-ſide of 
Saliſbury. | | 


The Kennet riſes near the ſpring of the Upper Avon, and 


runs Eaſtward by Marlborough into Berkſhire. 


The leſſer rivers that water this county are, the Calne, the 
Were, and the Deveril. - 


The principal trade of this county conſiſts chiefly in the 
making of all ſorts of woollen cloth, in which they are greatly 


aſſiſted by the abundance of wool ſhorn yearly from their nu- | 


merous flocks of ſheep; and which, as in ſome other parts, 


employs the induſtrious poor, and ſupports the riches and dig- 
— the nation. | 


e muſt not conſider the inhabitants of this county as John 


of Saliſbury did, who tells us, © that they conſidered themlelves 
as the braveſt people in England, for which they had the honour | 
of being kept as the reſerve in battle.” But at preſent they 

are neither more or leſs warlike than their neighbours, being 


now accuſtomed to the more valuable arts of peace. They 
are brave, blunt, and honeſt; ſober, plein, and induſtrious. 
They are kind to ſtrangers, and very communicative of what 
they know. In the villages their accent is rough and unplea- 
ling ; but in the towns, where the better ſort a people reſide, 
the Engliſh is ſpoken in great perfection. 


Ax AccouxT OF CURIOUS PLANTS TO BE FOUND IN D1F- 
| FERENT PARTS OF THIS COUNTY. 


Long-rooted Hawk-Weed. Found in the meadows near 

Malmſbury. | 
Herb-Paris. Found in the meadows near Bradford. 
Dog-Camomile. Found on the hills near the Devizes. * 
Hedpe-Parſley. Found near Bedwin. 

Wild Pink. Found in the paſture-grounds near Saliſbury. 
Star Liver-Wort. Found near Ambreſbury. RC 
Cup-Moſs. Found on the hills in the Northern-parts of the 


county. 


Wild Clary. Found ncar Marlborough. With many others. 


A Dxscrietive ACCOUNT OF THE City, BOROUGHS, 
CorPORATIONS, Towns, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE- 
MARKABLE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. 


It is neceſſary we ſhould here make a ſmall deviation from 
our general plan, that of beginning the deſcription of the differ- 
ent counties with the moſt conkierale place in each, as we 
cannot mention the city of Saliſbury (at preſent the capital of 

Itſhire) with ſo much propriety as by introducing it with 


ame account of Old Sarum in its ncighbourhood, from the 
runs of which it was firſt eſtabliſhed. 

Oro Sarum, fo called to diſtinguiſh it from New Sarum, 
or Saliſbury, is ſuppoſed by Leland to have beert a Britiſh fort 

fore the arrival of Julius Cæſar, as it was a Roman ſtation 
afterwards, and called, in the Itinerary, Sorbiodunum, being 
cncemed, by ſeveral of the latter emperors who reſided here, as 
a healthy and pleaſant place, 

No, 36, 


chiefly of downs, which afford the moſt excellent paſture for | 


King Kenric reſided here about the time that the Weſt-Saxon 
kingdom was eſtabliſhed ; and in the reign of king Edgar, about 
the middle of the tenth century, a great councit, or witenage- 
mote, was ſummoned by that prince, to conſider the preten- 
ſions of Dunſtan, who wanted to introduce celibacy among the 
clergy. It was plundered and burnt by Swein, the Daniſh 
king, in revenge 2 the maſſacre committed by the Engliſh on 
his countrymen the preceding year; but it was ſoon after re- 
built, and became ſo flouriſhing, that the biſhop's ſee was re- 
moved hither from Sherborne, and the ſecond of its biſhops built 
a cathedral. 

William the Conqueror ſummoned all the ſtates of the king- 
dom hither to ſwear allegiance to him, and ſeveral of his ſuc- 
ceſſors often reſided here. In the year 1116 Henry I. ordered 
all the biſhops, abbots, and barons, to meet here; from which 
circumſtance it appears that the people of England were repre- 


| ſented by delegates before the reign of Edward I. though not 


in the regular manner as at preſent. 


The downfall of Old Sarum firſt began from a quarrel that 


happened between king Stephen and the biſhop, the latter of 


whom eſpouſed the cauſe of the empreſs Matilda, which en- 
raged that prince to ſuch a degree, that he placed a garriſon in 
the caſtle to keep the people in ſubjection, who were much 
attached to their biſhop, and influenced by his conduct. Military 
men are too often licentious ; and we find, by all the accounts 
of that reign, that both the citizens and monks were continually 
complaining of them to the king, who either could not, or 
would not, relieve their grievances. The complaints of the 
citizens might, and indeed ought, to have been attended to; 
but thoſe of the monks were of a very different nature. It was 


their practice to viſit the nuns at Wilton, where they often ſtaid 


late; which being known to the ſoldiers, they concealed them- 


| ſelves near the gate of the abbey till their return, when they 


diverted themſelves at the expence of the eccleſiaſtics. 
Old Sarum began to decay from the time that Stephen put 
a garriſon into : caſtle. 5 
cathedral to be built in the valley below it, and tranſlated thither 
the epiſcopal ſee; and the inhabitants, irritated at the inſolence 
of the garriſon, and at the ſame time lying under great incon- 
veniences for want of water, removed to the new city. By 
* Old Sarum was entirely deſerted, and at preſent there is 
only one building left that belonged to it, which is a place of 
public entertainment. However, it is ſtill called the Borough 


of Old Sarum, and ſends two members to parliament, who are 


choſen by the proprietors of certain lands adjacent. | 
This ancient city was formed upon one of the molt elegant 
plans that can be imagined. It was perfectly round, and when 


in its proſperity, the city, with its lofty callle riſing from its 


centre, mult have afforded a very grand and formidable appear- 
ance, the whole being built on a large ** hill that commands 
a very beautiſul and extenſive proſpect. It took up near 2000 


feet in diameter, and was ſurrounded with a foſſe, or ditch, of 


great depth, and two ramparts, ſome remains of which are {till 
to be ſeen. On the inner rampart, which was much the higheſt, 
ſtood a wall near twelve feet thick, made with flint and chalk, 
ſtrongly cemented together, and caſed with hewn ſtone, on the 
top of which was a parapet with battlements quite round. Of 
this wall there are (till to be ſeen ſome remains, particularly on 
the North-Weſt fide. In the centre of the whole circum- 
ference roſe the ſummit of the hill, on which ſtood the citadel, 
or Caſtle, ſurrounded with a very deep intrenchment, and a high 
rampart. In the area under it ſtood the city, which was divided 
into equal parts on the North and South. Near the middle of 


_ each diviſion was a gate, which were the two grand entrances : 


theſe were directly oppoſite to cach other, and each had a 
tower and a mole of great ſtrength before it. Beſides theſe, 
there were two other towers, at equal diſtances, quite round the 
city, and oppoſite them, in a ſtraight line with the caſtle, were 
built the principal ſtreets, interſected in the middle with one 
grand circular ſtreet. In the North-Welt angle ſtood the cathe- 


dral, which, biſhop Godwin ſays, was confecrated in an evil 


hour; for that the very next day the ſteeple was ſet on fire by 
lightning ; but was repaired by Oſmund, the ſucceeding 
bithop. 

The caſtle, from the large fragments and foundations that 


Bare left, appears to have been originally ſo ſtrong as not to be 


penetrated, except by famine. There ſeems, indeed, to have 
becn but one entrance into it, which was on the Ealt, through 


a narrow gateway of immenſe ſtrength, that had a double- 


winding ſtaircaſe to the top of it. There appears to have been 
five wells, four of which were in the city, and one in the 
caſtle. "Theſe were chiefly deſigned to ſupply the inhabitants 
with water in time of war, or in caſe of a ſiege, when it would 
not be ſaſe to fetch it from the neighbouring river, which is 
ſituated at the diſtance of half a mile. 

Oſmund, above noticed, who was biſtop of Sarum in the 
reign of William the Conqueror, tirit introduced the Sarum 
Miſſal, commonly called Secundim uſtim Sarum ; though not 
without great oppoſition from thole eccleſiaſties who hated inno- 
vations, and rather choſe to abide by their ancient form of 
worſhip. Nay, ſo far was the diſpute carried, that ſome of the 
monks roſe againſt their abbots, and deſended themſelves with 
arms, rather than change their ancient ritual. But notwith- 

4M ſtandin: 


iſhop Poore, ſoon after, cauſed a 
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322 Tur NEW IN» COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


ſtanding all this oppoſition, the New Miſſal was introduced into | 


all the churches in England: and we are told, that in the reign 
of Henry T. the brother-in-law of that prince, David, king of 
Sctland, obliged his clergy to uſe it publickly. It remained as 
the fixed {tandard of worſhip till the Reformation, when it was 
utterly ab liſhed, with other relics of Popith idolatry. 

SALI3BURY, or NEW SARUai, is ſituated in a valley, about a 
mile to the Southward of Old Sarum; and 1s at preſent a very 
flouriſhing and populous city. Jt ſtands on the confluence of 
three rivers, viz. the Avon, the Nedder, and the Willey, which 
divide themſclves into ſmall ſtreams, that water the ſtreets. In 
every ſtreet there is at leaſt one ſtream of water running before 
the doors of the houſes; and in ſome places two, which greatly 
contribute to promote the health of the inhabitants, by waſhing 
away the filth, which, from ſuch miry ground, would, in all 
probability, ſoon produce a nutſance not eaſy to be removed. The 
ſtreets are in general open and well paved; and the market- 
place, which 1s a large ſquare, has proper accommodations for 
the country people who attend it with proviſions. But what hrſt 
and principally engages the attention of a traveller here, is the 
cathedral, to which the city owes both its origin and continuance. 

The clergy of Old Sarum were very uneaſy on account of 
the ſoldiers of the garriſon, who interfered in their connections 
with the Wilton Nuns; and doubtleſs this circumſtance firſt 
induced the biſhop to pitch on the preſent place for building a 
church, to avoid the continual] ſcoſts of thoſe military gentlemen. 
The foundation of this noble ſtructure was laid by bithop Poore, 
in the ycar 1219, and though large contributions were raiſed from 
moſt parts of the kingdom for building it, yet they were not 
ſufficient to defray the expence, which induced the biſhop to iſſue 
an order to the prieſts of his dioceſe, to put all perſons who 
were likely to die in mind of his pious intention. This anſwered 
th: deſired end fo effectually, that the whole was finithed in the 
ſpace of thirty-nine years, being conſecrated on the 3oth of 
November 1258, in the preſence of king Henry III. and a 
great number of the principal nobility. 

This cathedral is one of the molt clegant and regular Gothic 
ſtructures in the kingdom. It is built in the form of a lantern, 
with a ſpire in the middle, having nothing but buttreſſes and 
glaſs windows on the outlide, without any wall. The croſs 


aiſle is ſo beautiful as to exceed every other we have met with in 


the kingdom. From the centre of the roof, which is 116 feet 
high, riſes a beautiful ſpire of free-{tone, 410 feet high from the 
ground, and eſteemed the talleit in the kingdom. But the walls 
being little more than four inches thick at the top, it was thought 
too weak to ſupport the bells; in conſequence of which, thoſe 
for the ſervice of the church, which are eight in number, hang 
in a ſtrong high-built tower at a ſmall diſtance from it; and the 


ſteeple of the cathedral has only one bell, which is rung when 
the biſhop comes to the choir.  'T he dimenſions of this cathedral 
are as follow, viz. in length from Eaſt to Weit 478 feet, of 


which the choir is 220; the body and fide aitles are ſeventy-ſix, 
and the whole breadth of the croſs aiſle 210 feet. The outſide 


is magnificent, and adorned with a beautiful fimplicity and ele- 


gance. The tower has ſixtcen lights, four on each ſide; and 
its ornaments are judiciouſly adapted to the body of the ſtructure. 

The ſpire received ſome damage by the dreadful ſtorm in 
1723, when it was propoſed by the then biſhop, Dr. Burnet, to 
take it down; but the matter being ſubmitted to the inſpection 
of fir Chriſtopher Wren, that gentleman diſapproved of the 
motion, and directed, that it ſhould be ſtrengthened with bands 
of iron plates, which have fo effectually anſwered the deſign of 
that architect, that it is ſaid to be much ſtronger now than when 
it was firſt built. | 

The inſide of the cathedral is ſupported by flender pillars, and 
the prebendaries ſtalls are placed round the choir, with the owners 
names upon them in gilt letters. The bithop's throne is ſupported 
by gilt pillars, and the roof of the choir is painted with figures 
ot the ſaints, as large as life. The uſual boaſt of this {tructure 
is contained in the following lines: | 


As many days as in one year there be, 

So many windows in one church we lee ; 

As many marble pillars there appear, 

As there arc hours throughout the fleeting year; 
As many gates as moons one year do view : . 
Strange tale to tell, yet not more ſtrange than true. 


Ihe organ, which is fixed over the entrance of the choir, is 


very large, being twenty feet broad, and forty high to the top of } 


its ornaments. It has fifty ſtops, which are eighteen more than 
there are in the organ of St. Paul's cathedral in London; but the 
latter is much ſuperior in the ſweetneſs of its tone. 

In the cathedral are ſeveral fine monuments, particularly thoſe 
of the Seymours, dukes of Somerſet, and their families, together 
with biſhop Jewel, and many other of their prelates. But the 
moſt remarkable 1s that of lord Stourton, who in the reign of 
Philip and Mary murdered one of his tenants, and the crime 
-being attended with many aggravating circumſtances of cruelty, 
'he was found guilty, during the receſs of parliament, and re- 
ceived ſentence to be hanged, which, as we are told, was 
executed with a ſilken halter, being all the favour he could 
obtain. His friends applied to the bithop of Saliſbury for leave 
te bury him in that cathedral, which requeſt the prelate refuſed 


— — 


— — 


1 — 


to comply with, unleſs, as a mark of further inſamy, they would 
ſuffer the halter in which he was hanged, to be placed over 
his monument. This condition was complicd with, but aſter 
being there for ſome time, the friends of the deceaſed obtained 
permiſſion to have it removed. 

In the church there is likewiſe the ſigure of one Bennet, a mad 
enthuſiaſt, who, as they tell us, attempted to imitate our Saviour 
in faſting forty days and nights ; and fo ſtrongly was he infatuated 
that he ſtood out againſt all the preſſing deſires of nature, till 4 
laſt he periſhed, as a juſt puniſhment for his preſumptuous 
folly. 

On the South-ſide of the cathedral is a noble cloiſter 150 feet 
ſquare, with thirty large arches on each fide, and a pavement 
thirty feet broad. Over it is the library, which was begun by 
the pious and learned biſhop Jewel, but ſince enlarged by the 
donations of ſucceeding prelates. 

The chapter-houſe is an octagon 150 feet in circumference, 
and yet the roof bears only upon one ſmall pillar in the centre, 
to appearance much too weak for the ſupport of ſuch a prodigious 
weight; from whence the conſtruction of this building is thought 
to be one of the greateſt curioſities in Europe. The cloſe, or 


encloſure round the cathedral, is large and well planted with 


trees. It is encompaſſed with the houſes of the canons and pre- 
bendaries, which are chicfly of frec-ſtone, and make a very 
handſome appearance. | | 


There now belongs to this cathedral a biſhop, a dean, a 


precentor, a chancellor, three archdeacons, a fub-dean; 
a ſub-chanter, forty-five prebendaries, fix vicars, or petty 
canons, {1x ſinging- men, eight choriſters, an 1 and othet 
officers. There are three pariſh-churches beſides the cathedral, 
namely, St. Martin, St. Times, and St. Edmund; as alſo 
ſeveral mecting-houſes for Proteſtant-Diſſenters. 

The rown-houſfe, where the buſineſs of the corporation is 
tranſacted, is a very handſome edifice, and in it is a picture 
of quecn Anne, done by the celebrated Dahl. It was pur- 
chated by this city from the October Club, who, during 
the reign of that princeſs, met at the Bell- Tavern in Weſt- 
minſter. | = 

It is remarkable, that from the nature of the foil on which 
this city is built, there is not a cellar in any part of it, neither 
are there vaults in the churches or cathedral. So very damp is 
the ground, that the water riſes in the graves, and is ſometimes 
two feet high in the chapter-houſe. | 

'The charitable foundations in this city are, three ſchools, in 
which 170 children are educated and clothed, and an hoſpital or 
college founded in 1683 by bithop Ward, for the widows of poor 
clergymen, who have each 15!. per annum. | 

Before the Reformation, there were ſeveral religious houſes in 
Saliſbury ; but they were of ſuch ancient date, that not the leaſt 
veſtige of either now remains. 

Robert W yvil, biſhop of this fee in the reign of Edward III. 
ſued William Montacute, car! of Saliſbury, by a writ Breve de 
Recta, to recover the caſtle and manor of Old Sarum ; but the 
carl, according to the notions of chivalry in that age, pleaded 
that he would defend his title by ftingle combat, to which the 
biſhop agreed. Champions being procured by both parties, the 
biſhop came into the field, riding on horſeback, being clothed in 
white to the mid-leg ; over his robe was a ſurcoat, and behind him 
rode a knight with his ſpear, and a page carrying his ſhield. 
The carl's champion came into the field much in the ſame man- 
ner, when, after a ſhort ſtay, both retired till the weapons they 
were to uſe in combat ſhould be firſt examined. During thus 


ſpace, letters were brought from the king, commanding both 


parties to deſiſt till ſuch time as inquiry could be made whether 
he had not a right to the caſtle prior to either of the diſputants : 
but it does not appear that any inquiry was ever made, as we 
tind the earl ſurrendered his whole right of the caltle to the biſhop 
tor the conſideration of 2500 marks. 
The biſhops of Saliſbury were always chancellors of the noble 
order of the Garter till the reign of Henry VIII. when cardina: 
Campeggio, an Italian, obtained this valuable dignity, but was 
ſoon after diſpoſſeſſed by the ſame prince for refuſing to acknow- 
ledge his ſupremacy. From that time till the reign of Charles II. 
it was in lay hands, when biſhop Wood petitioned the king that 
it might be again annexed to Salifbury, which was granted; 
and thoſe prelates who have ſucceeded him have ever fince en- 


| joyed it without interruption. 


The riſe of the preſent city of Saliſbury, as we have already 
obſerved, was owing to its cathedral ; and no ſooner was that 
ſtructure begun, than the buildings increaſed ſo faſt, that the place 
was erected into a corporation even before the death ( 
Henry III. for Matthew of Weſtminſter, who lived and wrote 
in the beginning of the reign of Edward III. fays, it was then 
a county of itſelf diſtin from Wiltthire. It obtained its lait 
charter of incorporation from queen Anne, by which it 1: 
governed by a mayor, an high ſteward, a recorder, a deputy 
recorder, twenty-tuur aldermen, of whom ten are always 
juſtices, thirty common-council men, a town-clerk, and three 
ſerjeants at mace. The repreſentatives in parliament ate 
choſen by the corporation, the mayor being the returning- 
officer. 

The manufactures of this city are, flannels, druggets, and the 


| cloths called Saliſbury-W hites. It is alio famous tor the mauu- 


fact: 
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ſactures of ſciſſors and bone lace, and may be reckoned as 
gourithing a city as any in England that depends entircly on a 
home trade. 

It has two weekly-markets on Thuſdays and Saturdays; and 
js diſtant from London eighty-four miles. : 

About two miles to the Eaſt of Saliſbury are the remains of 
the ancient royal ſeat called CLaRENDON. It ſtands in a large 
and beautiful park, comm d'-ufly calculated for breeding and 
keeping deer. The palace was built by king John; and in the 
reign of Henry II. about the year 1164, a {ynod was held here, 
occahoned by the inſolence of Becket, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
when the king and peers aſſembled to witnels to the biſhop's 
ſcaring, to a declaration which Henry had drawn up by way of 
recognition of the cuſtoms and prerogatives of the kings of 
England, which Becket had flagrantly invaded. Theſe articles 
were, from the place where they were [worn to, called the Con- 
ſtitutions of Clarendon. Henry III. called another council here 
in the tenth year of his reign ; but the barons and commons did 
not appear, either from ſome diſguſt they had taken at the king 
on account of his minions, Gavelton and the Spencers; or on 
account of a plague and famine, which ſome authors ſay raged 
at that time with great violence in this county. 

Belides the palace already mentioned, there was another 
ſtructure in the park called the Qucen's- Minor or Lodge, which 
is {till in being, as well as ſome parts of the king's, and between 
them is a ſubterrancous paſſage. Some writers are of opinion 
that this place ſhould be called Cl vrendon, from a remarkable 
Roman camp half a mile diſtant, which, it is ſaid, was either 
made, or repaired by Chlorus, father of C-.n{tantine the Great. 
It is of a circular form, ſituated on a dry chalky hill, and, from 
its appearance, mult have been originally a very handſome for- 


titication. 


On the South, adjoining to Clarendon-Park, is a ſmall village | 


called Ivy-CHuRCH, once remarkable for having in it a mona- 
fiery of canons regular, of the order of St. Auſtin, founded by 
king Henry II. for only four canons. It was dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, and at the ſuppreſſion of religious houſes, its re- 
venues amounted to 1221. 8s. 6d. per annum. 


W1LTON, from whence the county receives its name, is a 


very ancient toven, pleaſantly ſituated on the river Willey, about 
three miles from Saliſbury. In the Saxon times it was the fre 
of a biſhop, founded by Edward the Elder about the year 908. 
It was alſo the ſhire-town, had twelve churches, and was very 
populous, the great Weſtern road patlling through n. After 
the Conqueſt, king Stephen placed a garriſon I;cre, to check the 
mcurſions of the empreſs Maud's foldiers from Saliſbury; but 
Robert, carl of Glouceſter, drove out the garriſon, and burnt the 
town. It was, however, ſoon aſter rebuilt, and would pro- 
bably have regained its former conſequence, had not Wyvil, 
biſhop of Saliſbury, procured a grant from Edward III. to turn 
the great Weſtern road through that city; the conſequence of 
which was, that Wilton gradually declined, and it is at preſent 
but a poor place, having only one church. Its principal ſupport 
is a manufactory of tine carpets, which is carried on to the 
greateſt perfection. | | 

This town received its charter of incorporation from 
Henry VIII. by which it is under the government of a mayor, 
a recorder, five aldermen, three capital burgelles, eleven com- 
mon-council, a town-clerk, and other proper ofhcers. It has a 
good weekly-market on Wedneſday ; and is diſtant from London 
eiphty-five miles. | | | 
What is molt deſerving of a traveler's notice at Wilton, and 
mdced in this county, is the noble and magnificent ſeat of the 
curl of Pembroke. It was began on the ruins of a ſequeſtered 
abbey towards the latter-end of the reign of Henry VIII. but 
not finiſhed till many years after, the noble proprictors having 
{pared neither pains nor expence to make it one of the molt 
luperb ſeats in the kingdom. Great part of this ſtately edifice 
was finiſhed under the direction of Inigo Jones, and remains a 


laſting monument of the ingenuity of that celebrated artiſt. 


The river Willey is formed into a canal before the houſe, and 
lies parallel] to the road, which adds greatly to the beauty and 
health of the place. | 
The paintings, buſtos, fine ſtatues, &c. at this noble ſeat, 
which have been collected at different periods, are fo judiciouſly 
paced, that it may with great propriety be called a Muſeum. 
hey are ſo numerous, that it 1 require a Whole volume 
mimutely to delcribe them: we thall, therefore, only point 
out thoſe that arc the moſt remarkable. 
n the court betore the front ſtands a column of white 


Eyptian granate, on the top of which is a very fine ſtatue of 


Jenus, the ſame that was ſet up before the temple of Venus 
2cnetrix, by Julius Caſar. "The ſhalt weighs between ſixty and 
cventy hundred weight, and is of one piece, It is thirteen feet 
and a half high, and twenty-two inches in diameter. This 
Column was never erected fince it fell in the ruins of Old Rome, 
ull it was ſet up here, with a Corinthian capital, and bale of 
White marble, which, with all its parts, makes it thirty-two feet 
ugh. On the lower fillet of, this column are five letters, which 
3 proper vowels ſupplicd, make Aſtarte, the name 
y Which Venus was worſhipped among the ancient Eaſtern 
nations. 
In the front of the houſe is another piece of great antiquity, 
2 _ Ty 


1 
"4 


of Alexandria in Egypt, in which the great Cambyſes lived, 


that conqueror from Perſia, and is the repreſentation of one of 
their Kings, dreſſed in his royal robes, and crowned with an 
Eaſtern diadem. 

On the great gateway is a tower; and in the paſſage 
beneath is a ſtatue of the poet Shak-ſpear, done by Scheemaker, 


in the ſame attitude as that in Welſtminiter-Abbey, only the in- 
ſcription is different, being the following three lines from 


Macbeth : 


Life's but a walking ſhadow, a poor player, 
That ſtruts and frets his hour upon the ſtage, 
And then is heard no more. 


In the middle of the inner court there is a pedeſtal, on which 
ſtands the figure of a horſe as large as life. In this pede{tal are 
four niches, each containing an antique ſtatue, The firſt is 


with a whole ram on his ſhoulder : it was taken from a temple 
faid to have been built there by king Seſoſtris. On the right- 
hand is the father of Julius Cæſar, when governor in Egypt. 
The next is Plautilla, the wife of Caracalla, dreſſed like Diana 
the huntreſs. And the fourth is the muſe Clio. In two painted 
niches in this court are the ſtatues of Attis, the high-prieſt of 
Cybele, and Autumnus with autumnal fruits; and in another 
niche of a pede'tal is a ſtatue of Venus picking a thorn out of 


her foot; the turn of the body is inimitable, and the expreſſion 
of pain in her countenance is extremely tine. On one fide of 
the gateway is the buit of Pan, and cn the other that of 
Olympia, the mother of Alexander the Great. 

bo the porch leading into the veſtibule, built by Hans Hol- 
bein, are the bults of Hannibal, Peſcennius Niger, Albinus, aud 
Mittiades; and within the veitibule arc thoſe of Pindar, Theo- 
phraſtus, Sopho-lcs, Philemon, IL'ryphena, Vibius Varus, Lucius 
Verus when emperor, Didius Julianus, Agrippina, Major, 
Ariſtophanes, and Caligula. Here are two columns of peacock 
marble, each nine fect even inches in height; and in the middle 
of the veſtibule is the ſtatue of Apollo: he appears in a reiling 
poſture, with his quiver hanging on a laurel. 

In the dining-room, on one file of the door, is a capital 
Painting, by "Tintorct, repreſenting Chriſt waſhing St. Peter's 
feet, the other difeiples. being preſent; and on the other 
ide is our Saviour riding into Jeruſalem on an afs, by Andrea 
Schiavone. 1 

In the drawing-room is a moſt capital painting by Rubens, of 


and a little girl. "Fac angel is lifting a lamb to St. John, who 
his left hand upon it, an! appears diſcourſing with Our 
Saviour as they are all fitting cloſe together. Behind our Saviour 
is a tree, and a vine growing upon it, with grapes. The girl 
has hold of the vine with-one hand, and in the other has a bunch 
of grapes, which ſhe is offering to our Saviour. —Here is alſo a 
painting by Michael Angelo, repreſenting variety of fruits, vines 
growing upon a pomegranate tree, and two vintage people, as 
large as the life. Sir Robert Dere gave Michael Angelo's widow 
300 piſtoles for this picture, it being a favourite one, which her 
huſband always kept for himſelf. There are alſo in this room 
the following pieces: A whole length of Democritus laughing, 
with a book in his hand, by Spagnolet. Leda and the Swan, by 
Leonardo da Vinci. Jub and his three friends, by Andrea 
Sacchi. A Nativity, on copper, neatly finiſhed by Rubens. 
The Decollation of St. John, by Dobſon, an Engliſhman. "This 
picture is fo fincly painted, and with ſuch ſtrong expreſſions, as: 
to make him interior to ſew of the beſt Italian maſters. The 
Aſſumption of the Virgin Mary, by Raphacl. "This was in the 
collection at Mantua, and well known in Italy to be one of the 
ficſt that Raphacl executed. The three kings making their 
offerings, by Paul Veroneſe. | | 

In the Great Hall is a ſtatue of Fauſtina, wife of Antoninus 
Pius, larger than the life ; the drapery very good. Here is allo a 


ti 


* 


. 


buſt of Portia, wife of Brutus, with a picture of Brutus on her 
breaſt, a necklace abuut her neck, and a diadem on her head. 
And among many other fine antiquitics in this room, are the 
following : A queen of the Amazons, beautiful, though in a 
warlike action, being on one knee, as under a horſe, defending 
herſelf in battle, by Cleomenes. Here is alſo a Sarcophagus. 
In the middle of the front is a circle, wherem is repreſented the 
half lengths of a man and a woman, for whom it may be ſup— 
poſed the tomb was made; the other part of the front is fluted 
work ; at one end is a lion with a unicorn under him ; at the 
other end a lion, with a wild boar under him; at the bottom 
under the circle are two maſks, one of them bearded, the other 
having a vell — the upper part. Here is allo another Sarco- 
phagus, adorned with a tine column of the Corinthian order; 
and at cach end is a priftin, In the gallery of this hall are five 
ſuits of armour ; that in the middle was William, carl of Pem- 
broke's; the other four, and parts of tive more ſuits in the lower 
part of the hall, were taken from the following noble perſons, on 
the following occations, This earl, in the reign of queen Mary, 
was captain-general of the Engliſh forces at the licge of 
St. Quintin, at which fege were taken priſoners the conſtable 


Monznorcucv, 


* 


being a ſtatue in black marble, brought from the ancient temple. 


after his return from the conqueſt of Perſia. It was brought by. 


Jupiter Ammon from Thrace, not only with ram's horns, but 


four children, repreſenting Our Saviour, an angel, St. John, 
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Tuz NEW AND COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER, 


Montmorency, Montheron, bi- fon, with the dukes of Mont- 
penſier and Longucville, Lewis of Gonzaga, afterwards duke 
of Nevers, the marihal of St. Andre, admiral Coligny, v9 
was aſterwards murdered in the maſſacre at Paris, and his brother, 
not to mention John de z0iurbon, duke of Anouicn, wi) was 
found dead among tlie ſlain. Here are alſo fome of the weapons 
which were taken at the ſame time. 

At the bottom of what is called the Brown Staircaſe is the 
tomb of Aurelius Epaphroditus. This monument 1s one of the 
fineſt and moſt inſtructive ever ſeen. The excellence of the 
work, and correctneſs of the deſign, would caſily inform us it muſt 
be a piece of ſome Greek artiil, even though the place where 1t 
was ELD did not. It was a tomb near Athens, which was 
Aiſcovered by ſome travellers, who brought it over into France, 
to preſent it to cardinal Richlieu. Jt is of white marble, fix 
feet four inches long, and two feet broad, and about the ſame 
height, taking in the cover, which is about two. inches and a 
halt thick; the cover is raiſed about one foot higher before, and 
is adorned with ſome figures in bas relief which relate to the 
hiſtory preſented below. Ihe inner ſuperfice of the tomb is 
plain, with a riſing of about one inch in the place where the 
head of the deccaled fhould reſt. The epitaph, which is in 
Creck, 15 tO this purpolc OR To the Gods, the mancs : Antonia 
Valeria hath made this tomb for Aurelius Epaphroditus, her huſ- 
band.” There ſtands upon this tomb a coloffal buſt of Alex- 
ander the Great, of the belt Greek ſculpture; Meduſa's head 
is on the breaſt plate, and a lion's face appears on the.helmet, 
which has a particular creſt on 1t. | | 

In the White Marble Table-Room, among other pictures, is 
a fine painting, by Palma, of John the Baptiſt, preaching in 
the wilderneſs, containing twenty figures as large as the life. 
In it are the faces of "I intorct and Titian; it coſt Philip, carl 
of Pembroke, tix hundred piſtoles. In the. window. of this 
room is a ſtatue of Ig. She has the flower of the Lotus on 
her head; 1% in a bending phſition, and her whole legs and arms 
appear round, not as commonly in Egyptian ſtatues, which were 
{fraipht and forma), ſhewing only the feet. This was reckoned the 


oldeſt, and by the Nazariiuc catulogue, the only one known with. 


that improvement. It is a group, for the holds betwixt her 
knees Ofins, her hufhand, in a cottin open, in one of whoſe 
hands is a paſtoral flaff, crooked at the end as a ſhepherd's. In 


the other hand is au inſtrument of diſcipline like a whip, the 


ſymbol of power to protect and punith. On his head is an an- 
cient diadern or mitre, being triple, yet not as the pope's crown, 
but rather like the nutre of a biſhop, only with three points in- 
ſtcad of two at the top; Orus, her f n, is about her neck. 
There are great multitudes of hicroplyphics quite round the 
bottom, and buluindrbe ſtatue. 

On a jaſper marble table in the Cube-Room is a nuptial 
vale, repreſenting the whole ceremony of a Greek wedding 
from the beginning of the facrifice to the waſhing of the bride's 
teet : it is a very fine picce of workmanſhip. And on a marble 
table here, the produce of Mount-Edgecumbe, is an ancient 
Greek triangular altar to Bacchus; on one fide Stlenus holds a 
torch inverted in his right-hand, in his left a baſket full of fruit; 
on another ſide is an attendant of Bacchus dancing with one foot 
up, and a thyrſus in lis right-hand ; in his left-hand a bowl, 
and the ſkin of a beaſt on lis arm; on the other tide 18 a Bacchus 
dancing, in a thin long garment. Upon this altar ſtands a little 
tatuc of Bacchus, with grapes, and with the ſnake, the peculiar 
Ivnibol of the Epyprian Bacchus. 

Here is alf 
it is an oval, and has a ſplendid aſpect, as of a very large gem; 
the face is porphyry, which the . cardinal Mazarine ſo much 
valued as to fiinfh his dreſs with @ helmet of different coloured 
marble. Litewilc aſquarc altar, cach of the ſides of which has a 
divinity, Jupiter, Mars, Diana, and Juno. Upon this altar 
Hands a little ſtatue of an ancient prieſt with a Phrygian cap, 
fact ng A if 2 19 11 8. Herc 15 allo 4 reprelentation 01 
imolus, an anclent law-niver, and finder of a colony in the 
time of Apollo, Ils is a fine ſculpture, and much adorned, 
and-jtands upon a. prey gpranatec table, which belonged to a 
˖ | lacrihcing of Teller animals, as birds, 
&. Lat the blood might not run over the edges, it has a 
ble channel, as lange as to lay one's finger in, round the 
wot edo of the four fides of the lat next the moulding, and 
„ the middle of 4h of the channels is a hole for the blood to run 


In the Grat RoerthecacTrarcd Family-Piece, by Van- 


Gerke, uhieh contiits of ten whole lengths; the two principal, 
winch are tung, arc, Plulip, carl of Pembroke, and his lady; 


en the tigiu-hand fland their five ſons, Charles, lord. Herbert, 
Filip. attcrwards lord Herbert, William, James, and John ; 

he left, then daughter, Anne Sophia, and her huſband, Robert, 
carl 01 Ciaeriarvon; betorc them lady Mary, daughter of George, 
duke of Puckuighum, and wife to Charles, lord Herbert ; and 
above in the clouds arc twoſons and a daughter who died young. 
n the right hand of the preat picture, over a door, is an half 
length of King Charles I. and on the left hand, over a door, an 
hal: length of his queen, both by Vandyke. I here are alſo feveral 
other portraits in this room by the lame maſter ; and likewiſe 
ſome find antique buſts. The paintings on the ceiling arc by 
Tomnmalo, aud 1: preſent ſeveral ttories of Pericus, 


ſo an alto relicvo of Pyrrhus, the fon of Achilles 4 


In the Lobby, between the Great-Room and what is called 
the King's Bed-Chamber, is a painting of Neptune and Am. 
phitrite, with ſeveral other figures, by Lucca Giordano. A 
Madona, by Carlo Dolci. A Piper, by, Giorgione. A youn 
woman with a ſhock dog, by Correggio. St. Seba'lian ſhot 
with arrows, by Benedetto Lati. A hali-length of Titian, by 
himſelf. And a Nativity, by John Van Eych, painted in 1418. 
Here is alſo a very curious piece of ancient patnting, being an 
elegant repreſentation of king Richard II. in his youth, at his 
devotion, painted on two tables. In one he 15 reprelented knee). 
ing by his three patron ſaints, St. John Baptiit, king Edmund, 
and king Edward the Confeſſor, having a crown on his head, 
clad in a robe adorned with white harts and bruo:n-cods, in 
alluſion th his mother's arms, and his own name of Plantageniſta: 
thus he 15 praying to the Virgin Mary with the infant in her 
arms. On the other table, hc is ſurrounded with Chriſtian virtucs in 
the ſhape of angels, with collars of broom-cods about their necks, 
and white harts on their boſoms; one holding up the banner of 
the croſs before them, and on the ground are lilies and roſes. 
St. John Baptiſt holds a lamb in his lett-arm 35 king Edward the 
Confeſſor holds a ring between the thumb and fore-hnoer of his 
left-hand ; king Edmund holds an arrow in his left-hand ; all 
their right-hands are directed to king Richard, as preſenting him 
to our Saviour, who reclines himſelf in a very kind manner 
towards them. There arc eleven angels repreſented, each f 
them having a wreath of white roſes round their heads. Ihe 
difpotition of their countenances, and action of their hands, are 
deſigned to ſhew that their attention is employed about Richard. 
On the glory round our. Saviour's head you may ſce the croſs 
repreſynted in it, and round the extremity of the orb are ſmall 
branches of thorns. On two brats plates at the bottom of the 
picture is engraved, © Invention of painting in Oil, 1410.” Hollar 
engraved and dedicated it to king Charles I. and called it Tabula 
Antiqua of king Richard TI. with his three ſaints and patrons, 
St John Paptit, St. Edmund, and Edward the Conftellor. 

In what is called the King's Bed-Chamber is the half-length 
of a gemleman, fuppolcd to be prince Rupert, by Vandyke ; 
and on an antique marble table is Marcus Aurclius on horteback, 
made at Athens, and ſo elteemed, that the ſculptor. was ſent fur 
to Rome to make that which 1s there in copper as big as the hie.. 
The perſon is in the fame poſture, but this is a Macedonian 
horſe, ſmall and of marble 5 to prevent the breaking, cardinal 
Mazarinc had one ſide cemented to a marble, which comes gut 
at the bottenn, ſquared as a paement, on which the horie ap- 
pears as u 4 J 

In the corner-room is Andromache fainting, on her hearing 
of the death of her huſband, Hector. There are twenty-tre. 
tieurcs in this picce. There are allo the following paintings 
here ; Mars and Venus, by Vanderwerſe. St. Anthony, by 
Correggio. 'T he diſcovery of Achilles, by Salviati. Bclthazzai's 
feaſt, containing a great variety of figures, by Old Frank. 
A Madona, very fine, by Carlo Maratti. A fine piece, by 
Michael Angelo, repreſenting Chriſt taken from the crols, two 
boys holding up the arms, and the Virgin devoutly ſtretching 
out her hands. At a diſtance appcars the three croſſes, and 4 
group of little figures with horſes. It was made for Henry I. 
king of France, which he gave to his miſtreſs Diana Valenumnons, 
and therefore two Vs. arc on a palette hung on one of the trecs; 
and on the painted flat frame, in one corner, are the arms of 
France, in another a monogram of the firit letters of their names, 
the other two corners contain the emblems of Diana, three lialt- 
moons in one, and a quiver and bow in the other. 

Here is allo another painting of Chrill taken down from the 
croſs, by Albert Durer, containing ten ather figures, with 
ſtrong expreflions of the folemuity. "The Virgin has her right- 
hand under our Saviour's head, as lifinig him up, while Joteph 
of Arimathca, who is richly dreffed, is wrapping the hnen « oth 
round him. Behind Joſeph are two men, one of whom has thi 
ſuperſcription in his hands, and the crown of thorns upon hu, 
arm; the other appears talking to him, pointing with one and 
to the Virgin, and the other towards, Joſeph. On the other hac 
is St. John with his hands folded together, ſhewing great cou 
cern. Mary Magdalene is wiping off the blood, and Wrapping 
the linen round our Saviour's-teet 5 Mary, the Virgin's litter, ' 
ſpeaking to Nicodemus, who gives orders about the pig, 

hind arc two men, one holds the nails taken from the crot5» 
the other the hammers and pincers. Here the tomb is fern, the 
people rolling the ſtone from the emrance of n, and Mount- 
Calvary, with bones. and fkulls ſcattered about where the Cree 
ſtand, with a view of the multitude returning into Jeruſalem; “ 
a diſtance a landſcape, with rocks, &. Here 1+ allo a fine pi O 
by Salvator Roſa, repreſenting Bacchus on an altar in a wore 
many hgures about it celebrating us mylterics, and ſhow mg . 
great ſpirit in different poſtures. The liglit darts through i 
wood in a molt agreeable manner. 2 | 

On the ceiling of this room is the Converſion of St. Paul, 
painted by Lucca Giordano. In the clulet is Mary Manda: mo 
by Titan. St. Sebaſtian ſhot with arrows, by Paul Verone'®- 


King Edward VI. by Hans Ho!boin. The Judpi nt of Paris, 


" A 
by Kotenhamer; and a landſcape, by Claude Lorrain. 40” 
ancient buſt of Epicurus, which was much valued by card:na 


Mazarine, in whoſe pofteflion it was, there being nv other “ 
this philoſopher This room is at the Eaft-crd of Imgo 5 Jones 
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building, the whole of which is eftzemed a very complete piece 
of architecture. a i 

From the windows of theſe apartments is the following view: 
the garden, or rather a beautitul lawn, planted with various trees; 
the river, which carl Henry much enlarged the bridge, which 
that earl built from Palladio's deſign; between tome tine large cedar 
trecs, a fall of water by the ſtable bridge; a piazza, the front of 
the (fables, by Inigo Jones; a wood in the! ark upon a hill, on 
which ſtands, in one part, a thatched houſe, in another, an 
equeſtrian ſtatue of Marcus Aurelius upon an arch, the proſpect 
on that fide being terminated with the plains or downs, on 
which arc the horfe-races; the engine-nouſe, with two orna- 
mented fronts, one front towards the houſe, the other towards 
the park; the cold bath, and upon it a complete caſt of the hne 
ſiatue of Antoninus at Rome,; an arcade, the front of which 
was originally the front of a protto, by Inigo Jones; not only 
the fpire, but the whole Welt front of Saliſbury-Cathedral, 
Clarendon-Park, and places adjacent. 

In the Stone-Hall is the ſtatue of the muſe Urania, with her 
ſymbol cut on the plinth, with fo reverend an air of old age, 
that cardinal Mazirme would not ſuffer any part of it to be 
mended. Here are alſo the following antiques: a baſlo-relievo, 
having an nfcriptts Bouftrophn, whe writing in the ſuc ceflive 


lines going forward and back ward ; firtt from left to right, then 


from right to leſt, as they turn or guide oxen in the ploughing 
of lands. "This was eftcemed the mot ancient way of writing, 
nd proves the preat antiquity of this marble. 1 he ſtatue of 
Apollo, of the inet Greek ſculpture; he ſtands in a genteel 
potture, with the middle of the bow in his left-hand: it was 
found in the carth ncar Ephefus; in it were mixed ſome mine- 
rals, which have given it. a flain that makes it look like old 
ivory ; his ſandal 1s a fine repreſentation of the ancient ſhape and 
manner of hxing it. A very large allo-rehevo, weighing about 
a ton and a halt, that was a fricze in a Greek temple ot Diana 
and Apollo; it repreſents the ſtory of Nivbe and her children, 
&c. Here are feven fons and feven daughters ſuppoſed to be 
hunting in the heat, and being 11, the father, mother, &c. come 
out of the ſhade in Which they arc, and ſave two of them; all 
the figures and trees, clpectally. the hories on which the tons 
ric, are ſo high, that the heads and necks {land off withuut 
touching the inaible behind. The forett Culizcaron in Barna, 
in which they arc hunting, is hucly repretented 5; and at a 
diſtance, by fome of the trees, Sylvanus, the divinity of the 
woods, lits looking on with a grave concern. Here ate twenty 
nigures: Sylvanus and three old men; the father and two uncles, 
or tutors, and two cid women; the mother and a nurſe, or aunt ; 
leren ſons, and ſeven daughters; alto hve horles 5 two of the 
youngelt fons are on ſoot, a5 are the daughters. The front of 


NMelcager's tomb cut off tram the relt, of ine Greek marble, 
with thirtcen figures, beides a 


0 
log and the boar's head; the 


whole hiſtory is repreſented, from the firlt quarrel about the 


bour's head till the burning of the latul-braud, and the carrying | 


of him away to be centombed. 

In the Batſo-Relicvo-Room is an dd Greek Moſaic teſſelated 
work, the picces of marble of various colours, not only flat, but 
riling as the figures; it repreſents the garden of Helperides. 
Here are alſo the following tine antiques :- the ſtatue of Venus 


| allcep, UPON a table {amo With es, and lande ape, It is 2 


fine Greek ſculpture, and of great antiquity, An alto-reltevo, 
a Greck woman dancing a child upon her foot, in porphyry. 
An alto-rclievo, a pricttets bringing a theep tor a facrtice: there 


are two altars, upon the one there is a fie, on the other an 


idol. A Greek -relicvo ol the very tinctt Work, an Oriental 


alabaſter : here arc cleven figures beiides: a dog; thole on the 
toremoſt ground in alto-relievo: it is of Ulytles, who 1s gone 
down into the cave to Calyplo, where they are kneeling round 
a fire, The cave is within a mott beautiful ruin of architecture, 
which has a fine friczc of tigures, ſeveral of which ate an hories. 
The other figures are of UlyiIcs's attendants and ſpectators, 
ſome of which arc got upon the ruins. A Greek alto-rclievo 
of very Curious work: it is a female Victoria; the has a 
wreathed corona in cach hand, which the holds over two cap— 
tives bound at her feet. There are a great many weapons of 
var, with armour and en{tpns, and à very particular trimmpet; 
An alto-rel:evo, Venus, and Cupid ſuc King. She 1s luting 
under a large rich carved canopy, Mars is ſuting if rich ac- 
coutrements, by which we may dittinctly fee the antique man— 
ner of putting on all the paits, from the helmet to the very 
ect. 1 here 15 1 vor) parti (11.47 embicimn oi a Cup lung, but 
his wings, tail, and fect ate like a cock. At the bottom are 
tuo doves billing, and a cat deiending herfelt from a dog.——— 
A very high alto-rclicvo of Marcus Aurelius and Fauttina, as 
big as the hfe, "This is upon a grey moor ltone table.——An 
alto-relievo, from a temple of Bacchus, By the work it appears 
to have been in the time of the belt 1. ulptors. What is remark- 
able, the thyrſus, or {ceptre of Bacchus, has here the addition 
Ot bunches of prapes. There is a vine thooting up from the 
bottom, which is of the very fineit tculpture.——A ftatue of 
Cloparra, with Catarion, her lon, by Julius Cafar, fucking on 
ir lap; her feat is an LLoyptian Improvement for ſoftneſs, and 
Io as to lit jlugher or lover as they pleaſed, The bottom has 
4a layer like thort bolſters, the next over them crols the contrary 
Way, and fo on to the height that they would fit. Her 
No, 0. | 47 ; 
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poſture is very natural, and her locks hang gracefully on her 
ſhoulders. 

In the Bugle-Room, among other antiques, are the following: 
an alto-rchevo repreſenting a bull, whoſe head is adorned with 
a mitre and fillets, the nnddle of his belly bound round with a 
ribbon. He that ſacrihces is naked, with his head laurcated; 
he Icads the bull with his right hand; the popa, or prieſt, fol- 
lows bchind laurcated likewiſe, and clothed from the navel to 
his Knees ; in his right-hand is a ſacrificing olla, or pot, and in 
his left-hand is the axe. Two prielts, or miniſters of the 
prieſt, as going before the victim; one of them is playing upon 
two pipes, the other ſtands laurcated, prepared to do lis oſtice, 
with an carthen chalice or {\mpulum in his right-hand, and a 
patera in his left. Jupiter fits on the right-hand of Juno, on 
mount Olympus, with his thunder-bolt in his right-hand, and 
embracing her with his left, who embraces him with her right- 
hand, both naked to the navel; before them is a tire blazing 
upon an altar, and a prieſt ſtanding, with a very long robe, and 
bare-headed, caſting lomething into the fire. Cleopatra with 
the alp in a covered vaſe ; the is here repreſented as having it 
ready, but docs not thew it.—— The ornament of a pedeital 
belonging to a victor; it repreſents very particularly ſome of 
the ancient Greek games. Here are ſeveral peculiar circum- 
ſtances: Neptune, as the judge, is the only hgure fitting ; 
Saturn ſtands behind; at the end of the relievo is a handſome 
piece of architecture, ſomething higher than the heads of the 
perſons, and is as à portico to terminate the end of their run- 
ning; in it are Mars and Venus, minding each other only; 
over them is a Cupid, who has in his hand a peculiar light, 
not long as a torch, but as a lamp in the palm of his hand; 
two young men are running, ſuppoſed to have fet ont from 
the end where Neptune is, and one is almolt gat to the end 
terminated by the building; he has ſuch a light in his hand as 
Cupid has. (Antiquarics ſpeak of- the exerciſe of running in 
this manner with a light.) The other young man, who is 


running aſter him, has an var in his hand of the antique form 3 
in the middle ſpace of the place for the excrciles are tuo lrong— 


ade men with beards; they thew another fort of trial, not of 
motion, as the young men, but of ſtrength 5 one of their hands 
is tied to the other's two hands 3 in thiis it is Iippolcd they took 
turns to try. which could pull the other furtheſt alter: them. 

In the Stone- Room, among other antiques, is a. very ancient 
contular chair, called Sella Curulis; the back is in three parts 
the middle part is in the ſhape of a term; on the top is a 
bitrons ; tre faces are of a young man and a young Woman, as 
tic gemi of Rome; there is an iron goes through the thoulder- 
part of the term, which gradually flopes down about {ix inches, 
and is there faltened to the tops of the other two parts, which 
are of braſs, as is the term allo, ornamented with ſilver; the 
two fore-legs arc iron; the ſcat is an old thick board. 

Among the great number of curiolities belonging to thus 
noble ſcat, the geometrical ſtaircaſe is worthy of oblervation ; 


t is an admirable piece of workmanthip, and the firſt of the 


kind ever exccuted in this country. It is ſaid that it was in « 
part of this houſe the celebrated fir Philip Sydney wrote the 
hiſtory of the countels of Pembroke's Arcadia; and on the 


bottom pannels of the. Cube-Room are painted ſundry ſcenes, 
taken from that allegorical romance. | 


a. 


On the South-lide of the houte are the pardens, which are 
laid out with much taſte and elegance. Part of the. river is 
brought in a canal through one part of them; and over it is 
crecied the Palladian- Bridge, which is eltecmed one of the mot 
beautiful itructures of that kind in IEnpgland. Atter crotling this 
bridge, you alcend an. hill, trom whence there is a complete 
view of Salifbury-Cathedral, and an extcatiie prolpect over the 


adjacent country, Beyond this hill is the great park, where 


there is a hare-warren. 
The late carl, Who had a hne taſte tor archite 


9 
% 


ture, intended 


to have made contiderable improvements. im the pardens ; but 


he did not live to finich them. Among others, one ot his de- 
ſigned alterations was, to have taken down the walls, and made 
ha!-ha!'s in their ſtead, which would certainly. have been a 
conliderable addition to the beauties of the garden. 


Every perlon Concerned in de lügning aid tnihing this noble 


ſeat, have deen men of {ine taſte and told judgment, not jum 


bling art aud nature together, but making the one atliitaut to 
the other: 


«--Somethine-there-is-more-nccdiul than expence, 
And ſomething previous cen to talte— is fente 
Good ſenſe, which only is the gilt ot heaven, 


And though no ſcience, fairly worth the ſeven.” 


Porr. 


LoxGFORD, a village pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the 
river Avon, and to the South-kaſt of Wilton, is remarkable 
tor having in it the ſeat of lord vifcount-Folkftone. . The houte, 
which was built in the reign of James I. is of a triaugular 
form; with round towers at. cach corner, in which are tho 
dining-room, library, and chapel. Though the rooms are not 
large, yet they are very convenient, and elegantly, decorated 111 
the modern taſte, "The gallery is exceeding handfome, and gh 
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and arc in ſome places from thirty-five to forty in breadt 
various parts of them are a great number of barrows, the re- 
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» COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER 


tains ſoine admirable pictures, executed by the preateſt maſters : 


st cach end is a land{cape by Claude Lorraine, the one a riting, 
the other a ſetting ſun, which arc eftcemed two of the belt picces 
of that great malter now in the Kingdom. The pictures, fur- 
niturc, and ſitting-up of this gallery, arc faid to have colt 10,209, 
Ihc torm of {ms houte is fo remarkable, that it is faid there is 
only one like it in England, which was erected by the ſame per- 
fon, and is ſituated at about the diſtance of ix miles. 

On the other fide of the river Avon, near lord Folkſtonc's 
feat, is that of lord Fererſham, It is ftvated on a rising hill, 
and commands a molt delightful profpect of the winding courſe 
ot the river, and the adjacent cyuntry. 

DowxToON, or DUXCEKTOYN, is an ancient boroph by pre- 


ſcription, and a manor belonging to the biſhop of Wincheſter. 


The town is pleatuntly ſituated on the banks of the river Avon; 
and the houſes, thongh plain, are neat, the ſtreets well paved, 


and the adjacent fields finely cultivated. The government of 


the town is veſted in a mayor choſen at the court-leer ot the 
manor : it has ſent members to parliament ever fince the origi— 
nal ſummons, who are choſen by all the houſckeepers paying 
ſcot and lot. It has a weekly-market on Friday, and is diftant 
from London ciphty-three miles. 

Proceeding to the Weſt, from the neighbourhood of Saliſbury, 
we come to that ſpacious track of land the Wiltthire-Downs, 
though better known by the name of Salifhury-Plain. This is 


one of the moſt agreeable ſpots in the kingdom: on ſome parts | 


of it are fed preat numbers of catile, while other parts are well 
cultvated, and produce preat quantitics of the molt excellent 
corn. Theſc downs exmnd from Eaft to Welt about 4 miles, 

„ In 


mains of temples, and the traces of many Britiſh, Roman, 
Saxon, and Daumth camps and fortifications , but the greateſt 
curiolity, and which moſt attracts the attention of a traveller, 
is a famous temple oi the ancient Druids, called Stone-Henge, 
ſituarcd about cipht miles to the North of Saliſbury. | 

Before we give a deſcription of this diftingmthed piece of 
antiquity, it may not be improper, as a matter of equal curi- 
olity, to preſent our readers with ſome account of thute people 
by whom this building was erected, as alſo the nature of their 
rclipious ſentiments, Which we ſhall do in as Conciſe a manner 
as ſo intereſting a ſubject will admit. | 

The Druids were a body of men, who, thongh generally 
contidered as prieſts, ated in a civil as well as cccleſiaſtical 
capacity. The reaſon of their becoming polletſed of the ſccular 


as well as clerical authority, was owing to a notion being pre- 


valent among the people, that none oight to ſubmit to puniſh- 
ment for any crime whatever, but by divine authority; which 


authority was delegated to, and lodycd in, the pricfthood only. 


Hence the Druids had an uncontrotled power over the minds 
and perſons of the laity 5 exempted from taxes, exculed from 
military ſervices, arbitrators in civil concerns, judges in criminal 
matters, and public oracles of the community, it muſt be 
imagined that their ſentences were without appeal ; indeed, few 
darcd to diſpute their inſallibility: but if, by chance, an indi- 
vidual had ſo much temerity, he was puniſhed by an excom- 
munication fo dreadful, as to be deemed more terrible than the 
moft cruel death. From that moment he was conſidered as a 
perſon abandoned by God and men; univerfally hated and 
contemned, no one would aflociate with him; but he was tut- 
fered to drag through a miſerable exiſtence, till penury or forrow 
ſnatched him from a world in which he could obtain neither 


| pity or relief. 


* 


Fkeſe people were under no apprehenſion that their inffuence 


could ever decline; being folely nirutted with the education of 


youth, they trom infancy tccured the reſpect of the people, and 
umplantcd that awe in their juvenile breatts, which increaſed 
with their years, and at length ripened into the moſt permanent 
and profound veneration. They were of three. clatles, viz. 
Druids, properly fo called, Bards, and Enbates, or Vates. 

The firtt claſs pretided over, and regulated all public affairs, 
both in {pirituals and temporals; their decitions were final over 
lic and effects, and a principal part of their buſineſs was to 
direct and adjuſt all public ſacrifices, and religious ceremonies. 
They were under the direction of a principal elected by them— 
ſelves, and ſtyled Arch- Druid, whoſe authority extended fo far 
as to call to account, and depole the ſecular prince, whenever 
He thouglit oper. 

The Tec ond class, or the Bards, were the national preceptors, 
having the care of educating the children of both ſexes and all 
ranks. It was likewiſe their bufineſs to compole verſes in 
commemoration of their heroes, and other eminent people, and 
to furnith ſunps upon all public occations, which they lung to 
the ſound of larps. 

"The third cats, or the Eubates, were ſkilled in phyſic, natural 
philoſophy, altronomy, magic, divination, augury, &c, 

It appears from hence that the Druids in peneral poſſeſſed, 
not only all the power and learning, but the principal archives, 
and places of truft in the nation, tor they were the only prieſts, 
magriftraics, preceptors, port, mulicians, phylicians, philoſo- 
hers, orators, aſtronomers, magicians, &. in the kingdom. 
if 1s not, therefore, furpriting, that the principal people thould 
be ambitious to pet their children and relations admitted into 


3 


. 


| ſome of their claſſes; and that the vulgar ſhould regard them 


with as much vencration as they did their deities, whoſe imme 
date agents they imagined they were. If any diſturbance ever 
happened among them, it was upon the death of their primate 
when ſuch carneſt endeavours were made to get appointed 10 
that honourable and powerful office, that the freedom of ele, 1 


was frequently diſturbed by appeals to the ſword. Upon all 


other occaſions they acted with great juſtice, moderation, diſin. 
tereſtedneſs, and temperance, which at once ſecured and in- 


creaſed that reſpect the people naturally entertained for them. 


Their adoration and religious ceremonies were performed in 
groves, conſecrated to their deities. Theſe groves Mere com- 
poted of, furrounded by, and fenced in with lofty oak-trees ; ag 
they held ſacred that towering monarch of the Britiſh plains, 
Though the reaſon of ſuch prepolſlefſion in favour of this tree, 
in particular, is now unknown; yet it is remarkable, that the 
ancient ruſtic natives of this iſland ſhould adore that trec as 3 
lac red production of the carth, which the more refined modern 
inhabitants ought to revere as their principal bulwark on the 
main. 

The Druids took occaſion, in moſt of their various ceremonies, 
to uſe ſome of the members of this tree. Their altars were 
covered with its branches, their victims adorned with the ſmaller 
boughs, and all who were concerned in the facrifices decorated 
themſelves with garlands made of its leaves. The milletoc, 
which nature hath taught to grow on, and embrace the ſturdy 
oak, came in for a ſhare of their veneration. "They deemed 11 
the peculiar gift of Providence, and held its virtues univerſal i: 
medicine. It was yearly fought for, particularly on the hit day 
of the friſt new moon in the year, when a proper branch being 


ſelected, a principal Druid mounted the tree to which it clung, 


cut it with a pruning-knite, and carclully wrapped it up in his 
garments, amidſt the joyous acciamations of the enrapturcd 
multitude, who dcemed it the happy omen of a proſperous 
year. | 

Their religious tenets tcemed with the groſſeſt ſuperſtitions, 
and enjoincd human ſacrifices as oblations to their deities. "Lhe 
hrit part they had in common with the Celts and Gauls, and 
the latter they learned from the Phacnicians. "Their deitics were, 
Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, Mercury, Andates, their goddeſs of 
victory, and others of a ſubordinate claſs; to them, after the 
Roman invaſion, they added Minerva, Diana, and Hercules. 
Their worthip conſiſted in human and other ſacrifices, explatory 
oblations, invocations, and thank{pivings. They had, in com- 
mon with other idolatrous people, both ancient and modern, 
the cuſtom of making their idols hidcoufly ugly, which evinces, 
that idolatry in gencral was, and still is, formed more on fear 
than love; as the figures which image-worſhippers are univer- 
lally pleated to give their deities, ſeem rather calculated to excite 
horror, or ridicule, than to infpire reverence or reſpect. Un- 
acquainted with the awful and amiable attributes of the true 
Deity, ignorant and barbarous nations, in all apes, have formed 
their religions opinions more on apprehenſion than admiration. 

The Druids never ſuffered either their maxims or their fci- 
ences to be committed to writing; therefore all their ceremonics 
and literary precepts were pertormed and delivered extempore. 
This reſtriction was founded on two motives ; the one, that the 
vulgar ſhould not become acquainted with their myſterious 
learning by means of any manuſcripts which might accidentally 
fall into their hands; and the other, that the retentive facultics 
of their pupils might be wivigorated by continual excercilc. 
Though their idolatry was abominable, and their human facri- 
tices execrable, yet their moral philoſophy hath been the admi- 
ration of after-ages, and many of their maxims which ſtand on 
record have met with the culogiums of the molt celebrated and 
poliſhed Writers. | 

Having met with a valuable and curious manuſcript in verſe, 
containing the tenets of thoſe people, we have extracted fome 
of their principal ones, which we ſhall here infert for the intor- 
mation of our readers. 


THE DRUIDS SYSTEM. OF. GENERAL 
AND”"RELATTVE”"DUTTES: 


IJ. RErietiobs. 


One Cid ſupreme the univerſe does ſway, 
With rev'rence his Ommmpoten e bey; 
And know that all we poſhbly can name, 
From heav'n itſelt originally came: 
Let no mean thoughts of diflulution fright, 
Or damp your lpirits with the dews of night: 
The loul's immortal, and can never dic; 
Then death, and all his dreadful train, defy : 
For frail exiſtence no vain c..orts make, 
Nor fear to loſe what he wants pow'r to take, 

It awful vengeance ever mall be hurl'd 
By nature's God againſt a ſinful world; 
In dreadful delupes we muſt expire, 
Or elſe confume in rapid flames ot tire. 
In theſe tremendous elements alone 
Mankind ſhall perith, and their lins atone. 

| Another 


— — — 
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LE 


Another world is ready to receive of thoſe who had ſuffered the moſt excruciating tortures from 4; 
Immortal ſouls, that earthly bodies leave ; their unrelenting cruelty. That the greateit part of theſe ido- F 
To duſt the periſhable parts return, laters were deſtroycd at this time, is indiſputable ; but that they Fi 
But at the grave eternal ſpirits ſpurn. were totally extirpated is doubtful ; for there is great reaſon to 1 
And if in virtuc's paths they trod belo:*, believe, that ſome of them remained many years after, although 
In heav'nly manſions 'tis their fate to glow; not in a collective wy ; hor were their notions utterly eradi- 

But if by vice enſlav'd, their doom's to roam cated, till the goſpel of Chriſt diſpelled that ignorance which . 
Without a heav'nly, or an carthly home. had lo long darkened the human underitanding. 1 
On your young offspring ſpend your utmoſt care, STOXEHENGE, the molt conſpicuous temple for Druidical 


And of the carly ſeeds of vice beware; 


worſhip now remaining in Britain, and, as we verily believe 
This noble taſk you can't commence too ſoon, 


(to ule the expretlion) the archiepiſcopal ſeat of that worthip, 
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Expand their virtues, and their follies prune ; conſiſts of the remains of two circular and two oval ranges of 7 
Their youthful minds, like melted wax impreſs, rough ſtunes, having one common centre. The outer circle is 71 
And heav'n's fair image in their fouls expreſs. 105 fect in diameter, and, when pertect, conliſted of thirty 
| upright ſtones, ſeventeen of which are {till ſtanding, and ſeven if 5 
| more lying on the ground, fome whole, and others broken. 14 
. 


The upright ſtones are from eighteen to twenty fect high, from 
ſix to ſeven ſect broad, and about three feet thick, placed about 
three fect from cach other. At the top they are joined by im- 
poſts, with tenons fitted to mortiſes, tor keeping them in due 


Children muſt from their parents be remov'd, 
Tho? fondly priz'd, and tenderly belov'd; 


Till fourteen times the fun, with radiant rays, poſition. The upright tones are wrought with a chiilel, and 
Shall round the world in annual circuit blaze tapered towards the top, but the impolts are plain, having no 
Leſt blind partiality in youth ſhould wrong ſort of decorations. | 


Thoſe riſing minds that to the ſtate belong. 
"Tis juſt, upon emergencies of ſtate, 

To yield an individual up to fate; 

Better a part ſhould periſh than the whole, 


The inner circle is about eight feet from the outer one; 
and conſiſted originally of forty ſtones, of which there are 
about ninetcen left, eight of which are fallen down, and the 
remaining eleven ſtandiug. Between theſe two circles is a walk 
A body's forteit cannot hurt the ſoul : of about 3co feet in circumference, and from which the tem- 
The ſacrific'd, by feeling earthly pain, ple being viewed, it has a molt ſurpriſing and awful effect on 
May greater bliſs in future life obtain. the ſpectator. 

Blind diſobedience to the ſtate's decree 
Shall always excommunicated be ; | 
And interdicted thus, the wretch ſhall roam, 
Secluded from ſocicty and home: 
Devoid of truſt in the moſt trifling cauſe, 
And unprotected by the injur'd laws. 

When danger calls, and delegates ſhould meet, 
Let not the ſenate wait for tardy feet ; 


'The name Stonchenge being purely Saxon, has occaſioned 
many diſputes among the learned; but although the famous 
Inigo Jones has endeavoured to prove it to be a Daniſh monu- 
ment, yet that aſlertion of his only remains a proof that he 
was utterly unacquaiited with hiſtory; a fault too common 
among thofe who have made great proticiency in other ſciences; : 
Others have as ignorantly ſuppoſed that it was erected by Am- | 
broſius Aurelius, the famous Britiſh commander, when the 


For in the criſis of our country's fate, Saxons firit invaded this ifland ; but thoſe who are acquainted _ 15 | | 1 

a . . 4 0 * . | 1 

He merits death who gives advice too latc. with the circumſtances under which that hero labourcd; and the F 1:4 if 
| | religion of which he was a zealous profeſſor, will not heſitate wy 


one moment in declaring this notion to be ſuch a miſtake as has 
no foundation in the nature or reaſon of things, nor even cor— 
| | roborated by oral tradition. | | | f 

Thoſe who lend money to the wretch decay'd, We are told by Dr. Stukely, whoſe great knowledge in anti- | 4 
In the next life will be again repaid. | quitics will hardly be queſtioned, that it was called by the ancient 

If by one newly dead you want to ſend Britons, Choir-Gaur, which he imagines mult lignify the great i 
A note to any long-departed tricnd, church ; but with all deference to the opinion of that great 44 
Compoſe your letter in a ſolemn ſtyle, man, we mult beg leave to obſerve, that there is no ſuch word | 
And lowly caſt it on the fun'ral pile. as Choir in the ancient Britiſh language, although it might have 
Then know, the ſentiments therein exprels'd been given to this monument by the Romans, and from them 
Will be deliver'd to the hand addreſs'd. adopted by the natives towards the decline of the empire. 

Each maſter of a family we deem | It was called Chorca-Gigantum, or the Giant's Dance, 
In his own habitation lord ſupreme, _ II during the barbarous times « ! | 


III. MISCELLANEOUS. 


and nobility were ſent for education; and fo great vas the [| were either Phoenician hicroglyphics, or, which is far more 


| monkiſh ignorance ; but this was q 
O'er life and property his pow'r extends, only one of their idle dreams, to. impoſe on the credulity of their . 
If the ſtate ratihes what he intends. | votarics. And we may ftatcly atlert, without a doubt, that it BY 
Pris'ners of war arc doom'd by fate to dic, was erccted long betore the ancient inhabitants entered into a | 
Then ſacrifice them to ſome deity ; correſpondence or commerce with either the I'hœnicians or 154 
Upon the altars let them ſoon expire, Belgians, and probably about the time they began to join BLE 
Or, clos'd in wicker, fced the ſacted fire. human inventions to the fimplicity of patriarchal worthip and 14 
Be arts inſtill'd - be uſctul ſcience thown, government. - f 14 9 
And wiſdom taught in ſacred groves alone; Some labourers digging near the place in the reign of I '1 1 
There, and there only, ſhall the mind improve 1} Heory VIII. found a plate of folid tun, which Dr. Stukely | | WE. bi 
In ncedful knowledge, and in ſocial love. | ſuppoſes, from there being lome engraved characters upon it, | 0 th 
But let no leſſon be in writing gw'n, the time when it was erected might be aſcertained, as well as 1 14 Wi | 
Truſt all to mem'ry—that great gift of heav'n: the purpoſe tor which it was firtt deſigned. But in this we FREELY ES. 
When ſtrong diſcaſes the weak frame inthrall, think the doctor miſtaken, for had the characters becn Britith, | kl; bf 118 
The moon's the ſovereign remedy ot all. and as ancient as the {iructure itſelf, it would have contradicted | | WHT [ 
Let miiletoc with rev'rend awe be fought, what we arc told by Cætar, "Tacitus, and all the other Roman 1 I. vi} q 
Sinec as a boon from heav'n itfelt *tis brought; writers, that the Britons did not know the ulc of letters, and 1.7 1 "Or | 
"The ſacred oak aſcend, and then with kill that the accounts of their ditterent achievements were conveyed | 1 1 If | 
Cut the with'd branches with a golden bill. to pollerity by tradition. ; i | | | 
| All that we are able to learn concerning this famous plate is, | 4 KIB it 
The Druids chicf ſeat was in the Ille of Angleſca, where I that the labourers who diſcovered it law ſeme rude characters 1 (is f 
they held an annual afſembly of the ſtates, and had their prin- [| engraven on it, and not knowing its value, threw it away, as of | FI HORS l 
Cipal ſeminary of learning, which, it mult be admitted, was || no manner of uſe. Pollibly it was not ; and we are firmly per— „. | : 
the firſt univertity in Britain. Hither the children of the princes [| ſuaded that, if the tablet had any characters engraven on it, they 11 
4 
if 


—— 
—ͤ— — — — 
— — 
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reputation of this carly feat of the muſes, that the principal f probable, Gothic letters, and depotited in the place in memory f 1 „ 
was the flate of the Druids when the Romans arrived in this Ito us by hiſtory. Such is our opinion of the famous tablet, and | N 


$0911 

Hand : and when we conſider the ſtrength of raveterate pre- we leave the reader to form what notion he vleaſes, only that, | | | | | | 
Judices, we are not lurpriſed to find, that they madea greater II according to all the accounts we have heard, it is now irre- l | | 
and more noble {tand for the preſervation of their {uperititous II coverably loſt. vt; ' [| 
notions, than they did for their liberty. The temple is encloſed by a deep trench, near thirty feet $ {if | 19 | 

The brave, though barbarous lady, Boadicea, queen of the || broad, and about 100 fect from the centre circle. It has three |. 1 F 
Iceni, made the laſt effort to re-eſtabliſh their religion, which [| entrances over this trench, one of which is apparently the moſt Nd 
terminated in her ruin, and the general deſtruction of the Druid- I conſiderable, and, it we may be allowed the expreſſion, the I} 
ical prieſts, whom the Roman general Paulinus burnt alive in II portico faces the North-Eaſt. "The number of ftones of which | © | | 
the illand of Mona, or Angleſca, in the fame fires which they II this ancient temple is compoled, is about 140; and being of an | e 
ad prepared to conſume their encmics, it they had been ſo [| enormous ze, many wild conjectures have been formed in - | ot 17 
untortunate as to fall into their hands. A juſt IeCCOINPENCE for what manner they were broupht here, and placed in their Pre- 0 | 14 
their horrid barbaritics, by making them a lacrifice to the manes II ſent potition, as the adjoining plain has not any quarries, nor | [ | 
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THe N W and COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


(as we are told) was the uſe of geometrical machines known 
55 the an _ inhabitants of Britain. 

They ha een conſidered by foine to be a compofition of 
what is now caitied artificial flame ; but this conjecture is fo 

vil and extravagant, that it only rc quires OC nar de monſtration 
to diſprove dit. (Others (particulatly Dr. Stukely) have imag'n- 
cd, with more reaſon, that the ancients were acquainted with 
the mechanical powers, and that thele {tones were brought from 
Aubry, near Marlborough. 

T hor the 3 is were not ignorant of geometry, 15 beyond a 
doubt; but as for the {tones being brouphit from Anbury, WC 
mul dif ler in 0 i. non with that learned gemleman, becauſec, 
1% the molt critical examination of the nature and texture of 
the Anbury quarric 8, and comparing the ſtones with thoſe of 
this te mple, there is a very materia! di ference, the former being 
extremely hard, and thoſc of the latter much rc ſembling Pur- 
beck marble ; n: ay, while we were on the ſpot, a learned gentle- 
man ſcraped fome part of one, when it appeared to be of the 
{ume nature, and, as he ſaid, there was not the lcaſt doubt but 
the {once had been originally brought from that peninſula, by 
machincs been, for that purpoſe, although the knowledge 
of that 1 art might have been loſt long "before the arrival 
ol Julius Czar in this Hand, Stones of as great a magnitude 

ere 3 for the building of Sulomon's temple on mount 
M rial; and if the people of the Laſt: were at quainted with 
ge metry, there is no doubt but the inhabitants of the Weſtern 
parts were ſo likewiſe ; eſpecially as we may reaſonably con- 
clude they 
{mn ain. 

Indeed, Dr. Stulkcly imagines, that the Tyrians, Phoenician: 
or, as they arc called in the Paral cponcam, Philiftines, e 
the Druids how to raiſe thoſe. ſto mes, and place them in their 
prelent politions. But had he conhdercd that the 1 yrians only 

Came mito this ifland for the piirpoles of commerce, and that 
their ſtay mult have been no longer than what was neceſſary tc) 
pure haſc the poods they came "Hed he would have been farisfhead 
in his own mind that they had no time to convey the knowledge 
of the ſciences. And the preſent practice of all the commerc al 
Hates 01 Europe 18 4 ſtronger argument againſt the doctor's 
pin n. 

Many of our rcaders are, without doubt, well acquainted 
with the trade carried on in the Eaft-Indics, on the Coaſt of 


Guinca, to Hudſon's-Bay, and many other parts of the habit- 


| 


able world. But do we uſe any means u. Iautcver to make thoſe 


people acquainted with the, arts Sgt {CICIICES. ? No; thoſe who. 


arc ime nt on promoting Commerce, have ſeldom any views. be- 
yon wt of interell 5 and as avarice is the predominant princi- 
ple, * 5 imagine, that were thole people with whom they 


chrrefpond, and rom whom they obtain their affluence, once 


made ac quaimed with the uſcful, or polite arts, they would 
know their own importance, and, as rational Creatures, enjoy 
thoſe advantages to which they arc cntitled with the reſt of 
mankind, | 

There are great numbers of f{-pulchres round this ſanons 
monument, or, as they arc called, Barrows, 
carth, and raiſcd in the form of a bell. 
ſiderable diftance from the 1emple, but they are fo placed as to 
be all in view of it. Such as have been ope ned were tound to 
contain cither human ſkeletons, or aſhcs of burnt bones, together 
with warlike intiruieemdn, and ſuch other things as the deceaſed 
uſed when alive. In one: of them, opened in 1723 by Dr. 

Stukely, was an urn, containing aſhes, ſome bones, and other 
matters, which had reliſted the violence of the fire, and by the 
collar-bone, and one of the jaw-bones, which were ſtill entire, 
it was judped that the perſon buricd mult have been about four- 
ten years old, and there being ſeveral female trinkets, the doctor 
ſuppolcd it was a girl. There wa 


cConchude that the female had been a heroine. Ihe trinkets 
confilted of a great number of plals and amber beads of different 
thapecs, 11zcs, and colours, together with a ſharp bodkin, round 
at one end, and pointed at the other. 

The doctor found in ſome others of thoſe fepulchres human 
bones, together with thoſe of APE „ decr, dops, and other 
animals, and in once was a braſs ſword, together with one of 
thoſe ancient inſtruments called a Celt, ſuppoſed to have been 
ulcd by the Druids in cutting off the mitletoc from the oak. 

There was among other curtofties dup up in one of the 
barrows, a curious picce of fcujpture u alabaſter, of an oval 
form, about two fect in length, and one in the broadeſt part of 
the diameter. In the middle is repreſented a woman, habited 
as a queen, with her globe, ſceptre, crown, and mantle of ſtate : 
in a compartment over her head are three figures, fuppoled to 
repreſent the three perlons of the Holy Trinity ; oa round the 
lides are angels micrmixed with ſome of the apoſtles. The 
exquiſite workmanthi N 1 the woman, who ſcems intended for 
the Virgin Mary; the ſtrong as well as tender expreifion in her 
ſcaturecs, and the clegan of the drapery, ſhew it to be the 
work of a very Kill artiſt. This curiohlty was ſcen by the 

eren who deſcribes it, in a public-houſe at a fmall village 

called Shrawton, about fix miles to the North-Weſt of Stone 

hcenpe. But it theſe figures have any relation to the mylterics 

o the Chriſtian tcligion, it is evident this work is mack more 
2 


allo in the grave the head 
of a javelin, which induced she ſame learned pentleman to 


* 


both derived their knowlcd pe from the ſame original | 


being covered with | 
They extend to a con- 


14160116 3 Sixtus Quiatus. 


modern than many of the antiquities found on Saliſbury-Plain, 
and probably of a much later date than the barrow in which j It 
was found. 

We may conclude, from theſe ſepulchres being within ſplit 
of the temple, tet, like Chriſttans of the preſent ape, the 
ancient Britons thought it was molt proper to bury their de ad 
ad: ning 10 thoſe pl: Aces W here the * worthipp cd the Supre me 
Being. Indeed, all w orthip indicates a ſlate of futurity, and 
they might reaſonably imagine that no place was ſo proper for 
depoliting the relics of their departed friends, as the ſpot dedj- 
cated to the lervice of that Being with whom they hoped 19 
live for ever. The ſentiment is altogether natural, no objc ction 

can be made againſt it, while the depolitories of the dead aye 
detached from populous OWNS Or Cities; but no man Can cx. 
cule the prefent mo de of crowding corrupted bodies into van: 
un 1 hure hes, acdjoini: 19 10 the moſt public ſtrects, whe . 155 
noxious cffluvia may be attended with fatal conſetquences to tlic 
{urvivers. 

AM*RESEURY 1s an agreeable town, fituated on the he Ara: 

of the river Avon, about ſix miles from Stonchenge. It |} 
p lace of preat antiquity, and was of diftinguithcd repute les q 
the Welt. Saxon kings. Thee who derive its name from 4 
Britiſh word lay, that it was ancicntly called Ambres ; while 
thers alert, aud perhaps with greater probability, that it re- 
ceived its name from Ambrotius Aurclius, the famous Britich 
general, at the time the Romans abandoned this iſland. 

When Hengilt, the Saxon general, propoled making a ſettle- 
em in this Aland, he was pallantly oppoſed by the Britons 
under the command of Ambrolins, and both armics mee ting at 
this place, a blo dy battle enfacd, and the priſoners taken i; 
Hconpiſt were barburoutly murdered in cold blood. On this (por, 
and mm memory of fo mel: ancholy an event, Ambroſius erected 
a moraltery, for at that time the monkith character was painng 
ground mm Pritain. I. b 5 order to atone for the murder 

of her ſon-in-law, King Edword, changed this monaſtery into a 
nunnery, where the refided ſome time; but in the. reign of 
Henry II. the nuns, who were turty in number. were expelled 


| for their miſconduct. 


Aitcrwards it was given by the king to the nunnery « of 
ILbrault in Norinandy ; but it ſoon regained 118 ſreeckun, 45 
appears from lavera! ſadics of great qu: ality retiring to it curing 
the latter period of their 1,65 ; part ticulaily Eleanor, the queen 
of Henry III. | 

Marv, the dutghter of Edward I. not or ly fe cluded herſelf 
from the worid in this monaſtery, during her father's rei: an, but 
allo. perſuaded thirteen noblemen's daughters to follow her cx- 
ample. It continued a place of great repute till the peneral 
dutolution of religious houltes, when its aumnual revenues were 
valued at 5581. 

In this town there 1s but little trade carried on, their princi 
pal Support being the inns, of which there arc ſcveral, with 
gyod accommodation for travell:: a It has a weekly- market on 
Friday, and is diftant from London ſeven ty-cight miles. 

Near. Aunbrefbury is the line feat. of his grace the duke of 
ee nſbury, firſt built from a defipn of Inigo Jones, and after— 

ards improved by the late carl of Burlington. From the 
0 ule is a fic pre, pc ct of the ad ljacent plains, and the ri ver 
Avon running throuph it makes it extremely delightful. 

Retr ning from thi S10wWn to Sal! :ſbury, and proceedin 8 from 
thence to the Welt, the bitt place We come 10 15 

IIS po, a fmall market ang boroph-town, ſituated on tlie 
banks of the river Nedder. Ihe only matter worthy of note 
here, is a manufactory of fine twift, which employs a ora 
number of Induſtrious poor. the then is governed by 2 
Dullitl, 41d by lone of the Prin pal Inhabitants. It has 
weekly market on I hurllay ; and is diltant from London 
nincty-(ix miles, | 

Mr, or MEER, is another ſinall town, stunted about cio! 
miles Weſt of Hindon, on the borders of Somnerietthirc. 4 5 
likewiſe docs not contain an Y thing remarkable, Except a mt! 
factory of broad clath, and a large ſtaple for t It has 4 
week]; - market on Saturday, and is diltant trom: London 1-4 
idr 

Stourton-Park, the fine feat of Mr. Hoare, is near 
town, which, though not li, has an air of prandeur, an 
we [] 2 ( I [th y 1 le 11e 4nd (Conte "£41 ncc, In the drav 
ing- room 15 a preat curiolity, having formerly belonged to the 

It i, wy line Cabin (7k lupportei [1 
a rich pedeſtal, ſaid to have been once the caſe. of an organ. 
In the cabinet are fine paintings of the pope, and othe rs of the 
Peretti family, the laft ot whom was a nun, who pave it 10 5 
convent at Rome, where Mr. Hoare purchaſed it. I he libras 
conſiſts of well-choley books, bound in the moſt elegant m 
ner, the proprietor having a taſte for the belt author 

1 pon the brow of a hill, and oppolite the Welt- 5 t of the 
houſe, is a walk of preat extent, on cach fide of which a 

4 | | 
planted rows of firs, and at the end of the walk is an oben, 
120 cet high, and detacked from the garden by a ha! 

Near the bottom of the hilt are ſeveral walks made by t, 
but fo contrived that they appear at firſt to be natural, haun 
"oeny trees prowniug neat them, as 1 
gular manner. Dat whal l 
charms of this detiphthul place 
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bottom, on which there is a handſome pleaſure-boat, and over 
a neat wooden bridge of «ne arch. On croſſing this bridge 
von enter a narrow path which leads to a grotto cut out of a 
{lid rock, and almoſt as low as the ſurface of the water. In 
this grotto is 2 cold bath, over which is the figure of a fleeping 
nymph covered with a light robe; and on a marble ſlab are the 
following lines from Mr. Pope: 


« Nymph of the grot, theſe ſacred ſprings I keep, 
And to the murmur of theſe waters flecp; 

Stop, gentle reader, lightly tread the cave, 

Or drink in ſilence, or in {lence lave.” 


A pleafant village called Maripex-BRADLEY lies a little to 
the North of this park. It received the epithet Maiden from 
a lady who founded an hoſpital in it for lepers, which was after- 
wards changed into a religious houſe for canons regular; in 
which (tate it continued till the ſuppreſſion of monalteries, when 
its annual revenues were valued at 180]. 108. 4d. 

HEYTESBUKY, or HEIGHTSBURY, is a ſmall, but agreeable 
thun, pleaſantly ſituated on the river Willey. [t is an ancient 
borough by preſcription, and was formerly of fume repute, 
being the country reſidence of the emprets Matilda, mother to 
Henry II. The church, which is a venerable ſtructure, is 
collegiate, having four prebendarics, and over :t 1s a tree gram- 
mar-{choovl. The government of the town is veited in a bailiff, 
atlifted by ſome of the principal inhabitants. It has not any 
market, only two annual fairs, and is diltant from London 
Lincty-three miles. 5 

WARMINSTER is a large, populous, well-built town, and 
contains ſeveral good inns tour the accommudation of travellers. 
"The river Deveril runs through it, fo that the inhabitants are 
well fupphed with water; and they carry on the greatelt trade 
in making malt of any town in the Weit of England ; Priſtol, 
Bath, and many other places, being ſupplied with that article from 
hence. Beſides this trade, they IiKewiſe make great quantities 
ot cheeſe, and have a conhderable trade in woollen cloth; fo 
that upon the while it is a very flourithing place. | 

The manor of Warminſter, with many others in this county, 
formerly belonged to the family of Hungerford, but in the reign 


of Edward IV. they went by marriage to lord Haſtings, who | 


ſuffered death in the reign of Richard III. when that prince 
wave all his eſtates to his great favourite the duke of Norfolk. 
{t has a good weekly-market on Saturday, to which are brovght 


great quantities of grain from the neighbouring parts of the | 


county ; and 1s diſtant from London ninety-l1x miles. 

On the Kaſt-ſide of Warminſter, upon the Downs, are the 
remains of two camps, one of which, called Battlebury, has 
double works, and is concluded to be Daniſh; but the other, 
called Scratchbury, is a ſquare fortification, with a fingle 
trench, 

Near Warminſter is a lofty eminence called Clay-Hill, which 
may be ſeen for many miles round the country. It 1s very fteep 
en every fide, and on the ſummit is a hillock, which, at a 
diſtance, reſembles the crown of a man's hat. This hill is 
vilted by the young people of both ſexes in the neighbourhood 
every Palm-Sunday, but for what realon is not known, though 
ic cuſtom in all probability originated from fome ſuperttitious 
able introduced by the monks. | 

WeSTBURY is an ancient borough, and ſo called from its 
ſituation on the Weſtern extremity of Saliſbury-Plain. It re- 
(clue its charter of incorporation trom Henry IV. by which it 
is governed by a mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen, and other 
proper officers, It has ſent members to parliament ever ſince 
the oripinal ſummons, who are choſen by the houſckeepers, 
the mayor being the returning-officer. Many Roman coins 
having been found near the town, ſhews it to have been a place 
Wn conhiderable note when thoſe people reſided in Britain. 

lic town-hall is a god modern building, and the church a 
Wencrate Gothic firucture. I he principal manufacture carried 
oh by the inhabitants at preſent conhiſts in the making of broad 
voullen cloth, on which account the town is populous, but the 
inhabitants in general arc poor. It has a good weekly-market 
vn þ day ; and is diſtant from London 101 miles. 


North of Weſtbury is an apreeable village called EppING TON. 


' received its name from William de Eddington, who was 
bilkop of Wincheller, and lord-chancellor of England, in the 
pn of Edward III. and who built and endowed a collepiate 
Church at this place for a provoſt and twelve prieſts. It was 
afterwards Changed into a friaty of an order called % hνie=, 
le. good men, who were under the government of a rector; 
and lv high were they held in eſtimation by the devotces of 
thoſe umes, that great donations were left to the place, as 
cars from the ttate of its revenues at the diflolution of 
wonalteries, which were valucd at no leſs than 4421. 9s. 7d. 
4 ae of this monaſtery were removed by the people of 
Ul ape to repair their houſcs, lo that not the leaſt veltipe of 
It 1% HOW to be leen. n 

At Bratton-Caſtle, near this village, are the traces of a forti- 

ON into which the Danes fled, and where they defended 
Uiemiclves fourteen days, after being defeated by king Alfred in 
a battle in the neighbourhood. This fortthcation is ſituated 
on the ſummit of a ligh hill, which commands all the country 
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round, and is encompaſſed with two deep ditches, with propor- 
tionable ramparts. It is of an oval form, 350 paces long, and 
200 broad. Near the middle is an oblong barrow, ſixiy paces 
in length, which was probably the burying-place of ſome of 
the Daniſh nobility flain here: and within the intrenchment 
there have been dug up ſeveral pieces of old iron armour. It 
had only two entrances, which were fortified with out-works : 
one of theſe is open to the South-Eaſt; and the other to the 
North-Eaſt, leading directly to the place where the battle is 
ſuppoſed to have been fought. 

At a {mall diſtance from this caſtle is a pleaſant village called 
Lion, ſuppoſed to have been the place where Alfred encamp- 
ed the evening before he engaged with the Danes, when that 
pious prince ſpent the whole night in devotion. Ihere is alſo 
a held wherein is a garden encompaſſed with a deep moat, and 
by the inhabitants called the palace of one of the Saxon kings, 
but it was more probably the reſidence of one of their de- 

uties. 

; LAvVINGTON is a large populous town, and remarkable for 
the great quantities of corn fold in its market. It was in for- 
mer times a pl:ce of ſome note; for we are told, that in the 
reign of Henry III. it was part of the eſtate of the carl of 
Lancaſter. Ihe houſes in general are low, and indifferently 
built, but the (ſtreets are clean and well paved. Here is a 
charity-ſchool for thirty-ſix children, who are educated and 
clothed, a fund being left for that purpoſe by one of the family 
of the Beauchamps, who was lord of the manor. "The weekly- 
market is on Wedneſday ; and the town is diſtant from London 
eighty-nine miles. | - 

Near the above town 1s a village called BisHoPps-CANNINGS, 
which was particularly noted for the conduct of its miniſter, 
Mr. Ferreby, in the reign of James I. As Anne of Denmark, 
conſort of that prince, was returning from Bath, on the 11th 
of June 1613, that gentleman having taught ſome young people 
to play on rural inſtruments, he led them out to meet the queen, 
dreſſed in the habit of ſhepherds, and himſelf like one of the 
ancient bards. It being on the Downs, where numerous flocks 
of ſheep are conſtantly feeding, there is no doubt but it muſt 


have had a fine effect on the beholders, and reminded them of 


what they had formerly read in the poets. The queen was as 
vain as the king was pedantic, from which we may naturally 
infer, that ſhe was highly delighted with the ſong ſung on the 
occaſion, which began with the two following lines: 


Shine, O thou ſacred ſhepherd's ſtar, 
On ſilly ſhepherd ſwains. 


The Drvizxs, which Florence of Worceſter calls Diviſor, 
on account of its having formerly been divided between our 
kings and the biſhops of Saliſbury, was the next place that we 
vilited. It is a large town, and almoſt every part of it bears 
evident marks of antiquity. It is ſuppoſed to have been well 
known to the Romans, as many of * coins have been dug 
up here at different periods. Even ſo late as the year 1714, a 
gardener dug up a Roman brick perfectly ſound, which was 
eſteemed a great curiolity. Some few days after, the ſame per- 
ſon dug up a Roman urn filled with coins, braſs images, and 
ſeveral other things, which were exhibited as a ſhow in moſt of 
the principal places in the county, Theſe had certainly been 
buricd by ſome of the ſoldiers, when they were ordered to march 
againſt the enemy, and they never returning, they remained 
undiſcovered by thoſe who ſucceeded them. nis is, perhaps, 
the moſt ſolid reaſon that can be given why ſo many coins 


have been dug up in great quantities in different parts of this 


kingdom. 


Stephen of Blois having broke the oath he had ſworn to | 


Henry 1. that he would ſupport the title of the empreſs Matilda, 
he obtained the crown of England, by the intrigues of his bro- 
ther Henry, biſhop of Winchetter, and Roger, biſhop of Saliſ- 
bury. In conſequence of ſuch important ſervices, he gave the 
caſtle and lordſhip of the Devizes to the latter; but upon the 
biſhop of Wincheſter's 2 che interclt of his brother, the 
biſhop of Saliſbury, together with the biſhop of Ely, his nephew, 
followed his example, which fo enraged the haughty king, that 
he determined to ſeize them both, if poſlible, 

The biſhop of Saliſbury having received intimation of the 
king's intentions, fent his nephew, the biſhop of Ely, to take 
potleſſion of the caſtle of the Devizes, where he had hoarded up 
an immenſe trealure. In the mean time the biſhop of Saliſbury, 


together with his fon (who was then only a youth) were taken 


priſoners by the king, with whom, and his retinue, he marched 
to beſiege the biſhop of Ely, in the caſtle of the Devizes. The 
biſhop, determined not to give up ealily, made a molt vigorous 
defence; and he was further promptcd to ule his utmoſt endea- 
vours to preſerve the place, from the hopes he entertained of 
receiving aſſiſtance from the carl of Glouceſter, who commaaded 
the army of Matilda. 

Stephen being in great want of money, to pay his woos 
mercenaries, and fcarful left he thould be obliged to raiſe the 
ſiege, determined to force the biſhop to ſurrender. To effect 
this, he ordered a gallows to be erected in tight of the caſtle, 
and ſent a meſlenger to inform the bithop, that unle!s the caſtle 
was inſtantly delivered up, he would hang the young man 
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ſt biſhop of Saliſhury's ſon) on the Ws The biſhop of 


{ly refuſing to comply, the youth was led to the gallows with 
the halter about his neck. 

This was an affecting ſight to the biſhop of Saliſbury, who 
carneſtly entreated his nephew to ſurrender, ſwearing that he 
would neither eat or drink until he complied with the king's 
demand. This procured a reſpite for the innocent youth, but 
the biſhop continuing to perſiſt in Jus obſtinacy three days, his 
uncle, 1 4 had faſted during the whole of that time, was ſcized 
with a quartan ague, which put an end to his life. 

On.the biſhop of Ely hearing that his uncle was dead, he 
delivered up the caſtle, and the king found therein 40,020 marks 


of ſilver ; a prodigious ſum, when we conſider the ſcarcity of 


money and its value in thoſe days. "I he caſtle was ever after 
conſidered as a place of great ſttength, and the government ol 


it beſtowed on one of the greateſt of the nobility. In the civil 


wars between Charles I. and his parliament, it was beliceged 
ſeveral times, but the army of the partament having taken the 
place, they demoliſhed the walls and other fortihcations, ſince 
which time it has been totally neglected, and few remains of it 
arc now tv be {cen. 

The town, which is very populous, conſiſts of two principal 
ſtreets, running parallel to each other, and between them are 
ſ{cveral ſmaller ones. The houſes are chiefly built of timber. 
but of a very good model, and among them are fcveral good 
inns for the accommodation of travellers. The greateſt incon- 
venience is, its being ill ſupplied with water; fo that in cate an 
accident ſhould happen from fire, it would, in all probability, 


prove fatal to the whole place. By its lat charter, wich it | 


received from king Charles I. it is governed by a mayor, re- 
corder, eleven alderinen, called Maitcrs, and thirty-tix coinmon— 
council, by whom, and the free burgeſſes, the repretentatives 
arc choſen. 

In this town are three good pariſh-churches, a chape!, and a 
mecting-houſe for Pruteitant-Difleuters, There is allo a charit y- 
cho tor ſeventy boys and f1xteen girls. 

The principal trade of the town contiſts in making malt, and 
manufacturing woollen cloth, particularly ferges and druppets. 


The weckly-market is on Thurſday ; and the town is dutant 


trom London cighty-ciglit miles. | 

South-Weſt of the Devizes is a village called STEEPLE- 
ASHTON. It is pleaſantly ſituated, aud contains ſeveral neat 
buildings, together with a very handlome church. It 1s remark- 
able for its cheeſe, great quantities of wich are made here, and 
ſent to the principal markets in the county. And about two 
miles North-Eaſt of the Devizes, is another village called 
RUN DWA, remarkable for a battle fought near it between the 


army of Charles I. and that of the partament, in the month of 
July 1643, when the latter were routed, and a complete victory 


obtained by the king's party. On a hill adjoining to the 
village is a ſquare camp, with a fingle trench, ſuppoſcd to be 
Roman. 

TROWBRIDGE is a conſiderable town, fituated on the river 
Were, and was formerly famous for a caſtle belonging to the 
dukes of Lancaſter, but not the leaſt remains of it are now to 
be ſcen. Herc is a good ſtone bridge over the river, but the 
houſes in general are irregular and meanly built. A court for 
the dutchy of Lancaſter is annually held here at VIichaclinas. 
The principal thing that makes the town remarkable is, a manu- 
factory of woollen cloth, foinc of the fineſt fort being made 
here, mixed with Spaniſh wool, and ſaid to be the bett in the 
kingdom. "The wecekly-market is on Saturday; and the town 
is dittant from London mincty-eight miles; | 

BkAaDFroORD is a large populous town, fituated on the Lower- 
Avon, about two miles South-Weſt of 1 rowbridge. It was 


called by the Saxons, Bradenford, from a broad fed there over 


the river Avon, where there is now a handſome {ſtone bridge. 
It is a very thriving town, and has. a conſiderable manuſacture 
of broad cloth; but it has not any building that merits partt- 
cular notice. 

A moſt bloody battle was fought near this town between 
Kenelwachius, king of the Welt-Saxons, and his kintman 
Cuthred ; and here was formerly a monaſtery, which was 
utterly deſtroyed by the Dances, and the lands afterwards beſtow- 
ed on the abbey of Sherborne. It has a good weekly-market 
pn Monday; and is diſtant from London nimety-hve miles. 

At a ſmall village called HortT, about two miles to the 
North-Eaſt of Bradford, a medicinal ſpring was diſcoyered in 
the year 1718, the waters of which have ever lince continued 
in repute for the cure of ſcorbutic and ſcrophulous diſtempers. 

CHIPPENHAM, the next town we viiicd, is fo called from 
the Saxon word Cheppen, or a market-place, being formerly 


noted for a preat trade carried on by the inhabitants. It is 


leaſantly fnuated on the river Avon, over which there is a 
Leiden of 11xteen arches. During the times of the Saxon kings, 
thoſc monarchs had a palace here, particularly the great Alfred, 
who, at his death, left it, with the manor, to his daughter 
Eificda, who had married Baldwin, carl of Flanders. Whether 
it was neglected before the Conqueſt, we are not informed, 
only that in doomſday-book no mention is made of it; nor is it 
noticed in the hiſtory of England till many years after, when 
in the reign of Richard II. it was part of the eftate of the tamily 
of Hungerturd. Atzer thus it reverted to the crown, and was 
4 


 cantile or mechamcal employments. 


n 
given by Richard III. to the firſt duke of Norfolk ; but in 44, 
reign of Henry VIII. it was reſtored to the heirs of the forte, 
proprictors. At what period it fell to dec ay, WC arc not = 
formed; but not the leaſt veſtige of the building now remai: : 
At preſent the town is extremely populous, and the huyſe, - 
general well built. The church, which is a venerable Goth 
ſtructure, is faid to have been erected, or at leaſt beautihed, h 
one of the Hungerford family, who alſo built a chap], in whi;, h 
he founded a chauntry, by licence from Henry VI. and Which 
is ſtill called Hungerford's-Chapcl, Here is a good Charite. 
{chool, foundcd and endowed tor the clothing and cducating (+ 
twenty-four boys, who are inttructed in reading, writing, and 
the common rules of arithmetic, fo as to quality them for me 


* 


1. 


Chippenham was conſidered before the reign of queen Marv. 
as a borough by preſcription ; but that princeſs granted It 2 
charter of incorporation, by which it is under the government 
of a bailiff, afliſted by twelve of the principal inhabitants, calleq 
burgeiles. ' The chief trade carricd on here conſiſts in the 
manufacturing of woollen cloth; but the town being fitunted 
on the bigh road from London to Briſtol, conſiderable tut, 


the picaſanteſt villages in the whole county. It was in pri 
repute during the times of the Saxons, and king Ethelred Nad 4 
palace here, which he uſed to make his ſummer-reſidenc+. 
The church is a fine Gothic ſtructure, with a high ſpire ; and 
in th: tower is a good ring of bells. The air of this villace i; 
ſo particularly clear and wholeſome, that the inhabitams in 
genera! Jive to a very advanced age. This, indeed, appears 
irom the inſcriptions cn the prave-itones in the church-yard, 
many being from cighity to ninety, and fſcveral upwards of an 
hundred. In making a remark of this to fome of the inba— 
bitants, they told us, that ſome years ago, an eminent phylician, 
who was going to Bath, having put up at the Red-Lion, an 
inn in the village, was accolted by fome aged bee gars of bh 
ſexes; and being cur.ous to know how old they were, one «© 
them an{fwered, that he was about an hundred, and that anoth+r 
(landing ncar him was zix ſcour. The doctor exprefſed. grcar 
lurpriſe, at which the beggar added, that the laſt Chriſtmas 
there was a morrice-dance at a neighbouring gentleman's haute, 
when ten of thoſe mendicants performed their parts with great 
apility, whoſe ages amounted to upwards of a thouſand cats, 
when put together. | | 

To the Svuth-Eaſt of Coſham is another pleaſant village 
called LayCcock, where we are told by the monkiſh writers, 
Dunwallo, a Britiſh king, built a caſtle, in which: he often 
relided. But whatever truth may be in that, we are allurcd 
from hiltory, that in the reign of Henry JI. Ela, countets of 
Salifbury, one of the moſt Amazonian ladies of that age, tour d- 
ed and endowed a nunnery at this village, which was preatly 
eltcemed by the religious of thoſe times. It remained til} ths 
general diflolution of religious houſes, when its annual revenucs 
amounted to 205]. 128. 3d. The principal part of this ancient 
ſtructure is {till remaining; but is converted into a dwelling- 
houte, having only had a tew necetlary altcrations and addit.us 


to make it convenient to the tenant. 


Near Chippenham, at a village called STaxLEy, was for- 
merly a monattery of Ciſtertian monks, founded and endow cd 
by the empreſs Matilda, about the beginning of the reign of 
Henry II. It remained till the reign of Henry VIII. at whit 
time Its revernmcs amounted to 170. per annum, But no 16 
mains of the building are now to be ſeen. | 

CALNE 1s a very ancicnt town, pleaſantly ſituated on a hl, 
near a Tivulct of the fame name. It is ſuppoſed to have arilen 
out of the ruins of a Roman tation, as ſeveral coins have bac 
dug up near the place. At preſent the town is but {inall, 
though regular, well-built, and populous, The Weſt-Saxon 
Kings had a caſtle here; and there is a ſtrect in the town that 
ill retains its name. It was made a borough by Richard, king 
of the Komans, and has ſent members to parliament ever luce 
the original ſummons, who are choſen by the inhabitants pay 
{cot and lot. The church is a neat Gothic ſtructure, belides 
which there are two mecting-houſes for Proteſtant-Diflenters- 

Here is a charity-{chool for forty boys, who are clothed and 
educated, the expence of which is defrayed by the rents ariung 
trom ſome lands in the neighbourhood, which were left for that 
purpoſe by a private gentleman. Ihe principal trade carricd en 
here conſiſts in woollen manufactures, which have met with 
great encouragement from ſeveral gentlemen of fortune ; 4. 
great numbers of people are conſtantly employed in that uictul 
and valuable article. The town has a good weekly-market oi 
Tueſday ; and is diſtant from London ciphty-cight 8 

Before we leave this place, we cannot help tak ing notice of 
a lingular occurrence that happened here in the year 977» which 
eſtabliſhed the power of the Romiſh clergy, and made way 101 
that unnatural practice of celibacy, which has been ever lince 
preſerved among that order ot men. : 

Since the arrival of the monk Auſtin, no order had been iſſued 
by the court of Rome, whereby the clergy were prohibite 


rom ularrying; but towards the latter-cnd of the tenth century» 
Warrying z * & 
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the monaſtic liſe was growing into repute, and thoſe were 
moſt eſteemed for ſanctity who ſubjected themſelves to the fe- 
vereſt auſterities, and denied themſelves thoſe endearments ariſing 
from a ſtate of conjugal felicity. Dunſtan, formerly abbot of 
Glaſtonbury, and bithop of Worceſter, had been raiſed to the 
ſce of Canterbury, and although a man of great abilities, yet 
he had contracted ſuch a notion of flavery to the court of Rome, 
that all its dictates, however ridiculous, were by him held ſacred. 
The fovereign pontiff, well knowing that his intereſt over the 
rights of princes, and conſciences of private perſons, could 
never be fully eſtabliſhed, wnlels a body of men could be regu- 
larly formed, whoſe connections would be detached from the 
reſt of mankind, thought no ſtep ſo proper to effect his withes, 
as that of prohibiting the marriage of the clergy. Lo accom- 
plith this deſired end, Dunſtañ was pitched upon, by whole inte- 
reit a ſynod or convocation was ſummoned to meet at Calne, 
conliſting of deputies from every part of Britain, Scotland as 
well as England. 
Atter Dunſtan was appointed preſident, the aſſembly met in 
a large hall; thoſe who tupported celibacy being placed in a 
allery on one fide, and thote who denied it on the other. The 
neceſlity of celibacy was ſtrongly urged by Dunſtan, and as 


ſtrongly oppoſed by the ſecular clergy. During the courle of 


the debate, a Scortiſh biſhop inveighed againſt every fort of in- 


novation in religion with fo much force of argument, that he 
turned a great majority againſt the queſtion ; but he had fcarce 
done ſpeaking, when the floor of the gallery gave way, and 
reat numbers of the ſecular clergy were cruthed to death, but 
Junſtan and the regulars remained unhurt. The ignorance of 
the times conitrucd this occurrence into a miracle, but the 
ſecular prieſts looked upon it as a trick, contrived by the arch 
hypocrite, Dunſtan, to give the better colour to his proceedings. 
And, indeed, fo it proved, for on examination it was found 
that the ſupporters of the gallery had been previoully undermined, 
in order to give way at a certain ſignal, , However, it anſwered 
Dunſtan's purpole, for we find that, upon the breaking up of 
the ſynod, all the ſeculars in the diocele of Canterbury were 
obliged either to reſign their livings, or part with their wives. 

North-Weit of Calne is a village called KEyYSTOS, where 
arc the remains of a Roman camp. And in the reign of 
Henry II. Robert Burnell, bithop of Bath and Wells, founded 
a religious houſe here for nuns of the Benedictine order, which 
remained till the general diflolution of religious houſes. 

Not far from Keynton is a village called CLack (but in 
ancient records BRADENSTOKE) where Walter Devereux, one 
of the favourites of William the Conqueror, built and endowed 
a monaltery of canons regular, to which he retired in his old 
age, took the habit, and died. His fon Patrick, carl of Salif- 
bury, confirmed the will of his tather, and allo made ſeveral 
additional grants, by which the monaſtery, though tmall, was 
confiderable, as appears from the Monatticon, where we arc 


told its anmial revenues amonnted to 2121. 198. 3d. —The 


prandſon of the above Patrick, who was grand julticiary of 
Ireland, ordered, by his will, chat his heart ſhould be depotited 
in the chancel of this monaſtery. Great part of the edifice is 


ſtill remaining, but has been many years converted into a gen- 


tleman's ſcat. | 

Pleaſantly ſituated on the fide of a hill is MAarmsruRry, a 
very ancient town, and encompaſſed by the river Avon, over 
which there arc no lefs than fix bridges. It is ſaid to have been 
firſt built by a Britiſh prince, but that appears rather doubtful. 


However, it was of great repute during the time of the Saxons, - 


who built a caltle here, and called the place Ingleborn. It 
retained this name many years, till one Maildulphus, an He- 
bridian Scot, who lived as a hermit in the neighbourhood, and 
built a ſmall monaſtery for his ſcholars, obtained fo great a 
reputation for learning and ſanctity, that the place was from him 
named Maildulphury, and in time contracted to Malmſbury. 
The ſmall monaſtery built by Maildulphus was turned into a 
ſtately abbey. by one of his ſcholars, named Aldhelm, of which 


he was the firit abbot, and fo highly vencrated as to be aſter- 


wards canonized. He was the hrit perſon who taught Latin to 
tc Anglo-Saxons, as appcars from the following diſtich: 


„% Primus ceo in patriam mecum, mad ita ſuperſet, 
Aauis rediens deducam vertice muſas.” | 


That is, 


2 J to my country ſirſt, if ſpar'd oy fate, 
Will bring the muſes from their native leat.”? 


Aldllelm being made by king Athelſtan his titular faint, the 
ing, for his fake, granted the town large immunities, and 
greatly enriched the monaſtery ; and the king by his own 
dete was buricd under the high altar of the church belonging 
to it, where the inhabitants (till ew his monument. 
A field near this town is ſtill Known by the name of this 
abbot, and fo high was his reputation for ſanctity, that his robe 
W which he faid maſs, together with his plalter, were preſerved 
till the monatlery was diſlolved in the reign of Henry VIII. at 
winch time one Thomas Stump, a great Clothier, ſaved the 
Church b y purchaling it from the comnmuſtioncss tor a conſiderable 


— 


ſum of money, and generouſly gave it as a preſent to the in- 
habitants. The choir, however, has been ſuffered to fall to 
decay, but the body of the church is uſed for divine ſervice. 
The yearly revenues of this abbey were valued at 803]. 178. 7d. 
Malmſbury is at preſent a large, well-built, populous town, and 
carries on a conſiderable trade in the manufactory of woollen 
cloth. Tt was incorporated early under the Saxon kings, but 
the preſent charter was granted by William III. by which it 
is governed by an alderman, twelve burgeſſes, and four afliſt- 
ants, all of whom are choſen annually. Here is an alms-houſe 
for four men and four women, founded by one Mr. Jenner, a 
gold{mith of London: the town has a good weekly-market on 
Saturday ; and is diſtant from London ninety-five miles. 

Three miles Welt of Malmſbury is a village called GREAT- 
SHENSTONE. It is ſuppoſed to have been a Roman ſtation, 
not only on account of its ſituation on the Foſſe- Way, but 
from the great number of Roman coins found here at different 
periods, many of which were ct ſilver. 

To the North of Malmſbury is another village called NRW“ 
TON, or LoNxG-N EWTON. It is pleaſantly ſituated, and com- 
mands a line proſpect of Malmſbury-Church, as alſo of Charle- 
ton-Houſe and park, where the earls of Berkſhire had a feat 
before the civil wars, when it was demolithed by the ſoldiers. 
At the upper-end of the village was the ſeat of fir Giles Efcourt, 


lord of the manor. It is ſaid that this village was built inſtead 


of one that formerly ſtood near it, a little higher. in the fields; 
and this is confirmed by the foundations of houſes being fre- 
quently diſcovered by the plough. The old one being deſtroyed 
by fire, the inhabitants rebuilt it on the preſent ſpot, from whence 
it received the name of Newton, or New Town. | 
The neut town we viſited was CRICKLADE, ſituated at the 
influx of the two ſmall rivers Churne and Rey, which here fall 
into the Iſis, or Thames. It is a large populous town, but the 
ſtrects are irregular and ill-paved. The church is a noble 
Gothic ſtructure, with a very tall ſpire. It is kept in contlant 
repair by a donation left for that purpoſe by one of the Hunger- 
fords, who was lord of the manor. The only building here 
worthy of notice, beſides the church, is a noble free-{chool, 
founded and endowed by Robert Jenner, the maſter of which 
has a falary of 4ol. per annum. | 

Cricklade is a borough by preſcription, and has ſent repre— 
{entatives to parliamem ever ſince the reign of Edward II. 
It is governed by a bailift choſen ammally, and the members 
are elected by ſuch of the inhabitants as pay ſcot and lot. The 
weekly-market is on Saturday; and the town is diſtant from 
London eighty-three miles. | | | 

Three miles South of Cricklade is a village calle PurToN, 
which is very pleaſantly ſituated, and has a handfome church, 
with ſeveral good buildings, and is well inhabited. A few years 
ago, as ſome men were digging to make a grave in the chancel 
of the church, they ſtruck againſt a ſtone coffin, about three 
feet below the ſurface of the ground, and having with ſome 
difficulty raiſed it up, it was found to meaſure fix feet fix 
inches in length, twenty-two inches broad, cleven inches deep, 
and three inches thick, except the head, which was hollowed 
with great art, but the reſt of the coffin was rude workmanſhip. 
It was impoflible to determine the time when this had been 
ſirſt depolited, as neither figure nor inſcription were to be ſeen. 
In it were found three ſkulls of the common ſize, ſuppoſed to 
have been forced into it by accident, when other graves had 
been opened in the place; and this opinion is the more proba- 
ble, from there being 10 lid, only a piece of decayed board, 
which might have ſerved as a cover. | 

Near the Northern extremity of the county, on the borders 
of Berkſhire, is fituated HicyuworTH. It is fo called from 
its being built on a hill, which is ſurrounded with fertile and 
well cultivated fields. Lt is called a borough, though it never 
ſent members to parliament. 
Gothic edifice, but the living is valuable. The town contains 
feveral good inns, but no building that merits particular notice. 
It has a weekly-market on Wedneſday ; and is diſtant from 
London ſeventy-feven miles. | 

About fix miles to the South of Highworth is a ſmall mar- 
Ket-town called SW1XDON. It is ſituated on a riſing ground, 
from whence there is a delighiſul proſpect over ſeveral parts of 
Berkſhire; but it does not contain any thing worthy the notice 
of a traveller. It has a weekly-market on Monday; and is 
diſtant from London eighty-three miles. 


W 060TON-BASSET is a borough and corporation, having ſent 
members to parliament ever ſince the original ſummons; and 
yet it is ſo poor and inconſiderable a place, that moſt of the 
houſes appear like cottages, being only covered with thatch. 
It has a weekly-market on Friday; and is diſtant ſrom London 
eighty-ſeven miles. : 

Situated on a branch of the Kennet, ncar the borders of 
Berkſhire, is a ſmall town named AuBURN. It is ſaid to have 
been a place of ſome note in former times, but at preſent it 
rather reſembles a village than a town, nor does it contain a 
ſingle thing that merits the notice of a traveller. It has a poor 
weekly-market on Tueſday ; and is diſtant from London ſeveuty- 
three miles. 

MAu1LtBOROUGH (which is fo called from its ſituation at the 
foot of a hill of chalk, or marl) is a very ancient town, having 
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been a Roman ſtation, and called by thoſe people. Cunetio. 
Alter the arrival of the Saxons, they built a caltle here, on the 
{ime ſpot where the Romans had kept their garriſon, ſome re- 
mans of which are ſtill to be ſcen. When Richard I. was 
t: Ren priſoner, on his return from his romantic expedition to 
the Holy-Land, his brother John, imagining he would not be 
relealud from captivity, ferzed this cattle, with many others; 
but he was obliged to deliver them all up, when the king was 
{ct at liberty. 

In the year 1267, the latter-end of the reign of Henry III. 
a great council of the nation met at this place, and paſſed a 
body of Jaws, which ſtill bear the name of the Marlborough- 
Statutes : they were framed on purpoſe to prevent too many 
of the barons aſſembling in one place, though it was pretended 
that they were only to prevent tumults. 

This town is an ancient borough by preſcription, but has 
received many charters of incorporation, by the laſt of which 
it is poverned by a mayor, two juſtices, twelve aldermcn, 
twenty-four burgeſſes, a town-clerk, two bailifts, two ſerjeants 
at mace, and other proper officers. The town conſiſts chiefly 
of one long and broad ſtrect, with good buildings, and on one 
tide the fronts of the houſes are ſupported by piazzas. Being 
liatcd on the high road to Bath and Briſtol, it has ſeveral goud 
inns, and conſiderable ſums of money are ſpent by travellers, 
who arc almoſt conſtantly going to, or returning from, thoſe 
places. There arc two good pariſh-churches, and ſeveral mect- 
ings for Proteſtant-Difſenters. There is alſo a charity-ſchool, 
tounded and endowed in 1712, for forty-four poor children, 
who are clothed and educatcd. | 

Here are the remains of a ſmall priory, ſuppoſed to have been 
a royal foundation in the reign of Henry II. In the ſame 
reign here was alſo an hoſpital for brethren and fſiſters; but it 
has been long ſince totally demolithed. The town has a good 
weekly-market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London ſeventy— 
four miles. | 

To the Welt of the town is a mount raiſed by art, and on 
the top of it a walk, from whence there is an extenſive and 
delightful proſpect. This mount was formerly part of the keep 
of the caſtle, but has now an octagon ſummer-houſe, the pro- 
perty of a private gentleman. | 

It would not be proper to leave Marlborough without taking 
notice of ſome remains of antiquities in its neighbourhood, par- 
ticularly on the Downs. In different parts ot them are many 
barrows, or ſepulchres, ſome of which are ſuppoſed to be 


Daniſh. On the Downs are likewiſe a large heap of ſtones | 


called the Grey Weathers, which appear, at a diſtance, like 
ſheep lying down to reſt. They are all very large, and thaped 
much like thoſc at Stonehenge, from which it is probable 
they are the fragments of an ancient temple belonging to the 


Druids. 


To the Eaſt of Marlborough is a village called RAMuszukx, 
once famons for being the feat of a biſhop under the Welt- 


Saxon kings, who continued here till the latter-end of the reign 


of Edward the Confeſſor, when it was annexcd to Sherborne, 
and now makes part of the dioceſe of Saliſhury. This village 
is remarkable for its beer, great quantities of which are ſent to 
London. | 

South-Eaſt of Marlborough about ſeven miles, is a village 
called FROXFIELD, where there is a noble foundation for the 


lupport of aged widows. It is an alms-houſc built in the ſorm 


of a quadrangle, the front facing the road, and in the centre is 
an handſome chapel, with every thing proper for pertorming 


divine ſervice, which is done every day, beſides preaching on 
Sundays and holidays. The chaplain has only a ſalary of 32]. 


per annum; but as an encouragement. for his faithfully diſ- 
charging the duties of his office, he is, on the firſt Vacancy, 
preſented to the living of Kenriſh in this county. This foun- 
dation was begun by Sarah, dutchels of Somerſet, and finiſhed, 
purſuant to her will, by her executors, who diſcharged their 
truſt with the {tricteſt fidelity. She bequeathed 20001. tor build- 
ing and fitting up the houſe, and deviſcd ſeveral lands for its 
ſupport, being for the maintenance of thirty poor widows, who 


are not only provided with tuthciency for procuring every ne- 


ceſſary of life, but have alſo an additional allowance of warm 
clothes during the winter. But what adds greatly to the honour 
of the founder is, that as the grounds were let on leaſes, upon 
their expiration new buildings are to be added for ten more 
widows, and ſo on, from time to time, as the fund ſhall increaſe. 
This lady likewiſe left a fund for putting out helpleſs young 
children of both ſexes, as apprentices to creditable people, 
by whom they are to be inſtructed in all forts of domeſtic 
employment. 

To the North of Marlborough, on a hill, are the ruins of a 
fortification, ſtill called Barbury-Caftle, It is ſurrounded with 
a double ditch, and is ſuppoſed to be the place where Kenrick, 
king of the Welt-Saxons, and his ſon Ceaulin, defended them- 
lelves againſt the Britons about the middle of the ſixth century. 

GREAT-BEDWIN, an ancient burough by preſcription, in the 
times of the Saxons was called a city, being the reſidence of 
the governors of the county, who built a caſtle here, of which 
ſome part of the ditch till. remains. It has ſent members to 
33 ever ſince the original ſummons, Who are choſen 

y the inhabitants in general; and the civil goverument is 
2 


EY 


veſted in a portrieve, choſen annually at a court-leet of the 
manor, who has a right of appeinting all the interior officer, 
What is moſt remarkable in this town is its ancient church, 
which is a ſpacious ſtructure in the form of a crofs. It is built 
of flints and cemented with mortar, which by length of time 
has become almoſt as fſelid as the ſtones themſelves. In the 
tower, Which is a loſty {lruAure, is a ring of ſix gocd bells, 
The whole of this venerable fabric is decorated with many 
ancient monuments, among which is one dreiied in the robes 
and armour of a Knight-1 emplar, whoſe name, it is ſaid, was 
Adam Scot. It has an inſcription underneath, but ſo defaced 
that we could not poſlibly read it. There are alſo ſeveral 
monuments in this church to the memory of the anceſtors of 
the dukes of Somerſet, particularly one of fir John Seymour, 
father of the protector, and of Jane, third queen of Henry VIII. 
This town has a weekly-market on Tueſday; and is diſtant from 
London ſcventy-one miles. | 

To the North-Weſt of Great-Pedu in is the foreſt of Saver- 
nach, which belonged to the late carl of Ayleſbury. It is about 
twelve miles in circumference, and plentituliy ftocked with deer. 
It is rendered very pleaſant and delightſul by the many walks 
and viſtas cut through the ſeveral coples and woods with which 
it abounds. Eight of theſe viſtas meet like ſo many rays of a 
ſtar in the centre of the foreſt, through one of which there is 
a view of his lordſhip's ſcat, which is about two miles diſtant, 
and called Tottenham, from a park of that name, in which it 
is ſituated, contiguous to the foreſt. It is a ſtately edifice, 
erected on the ſame ſpot formerly occupicd by an ancient palace 


| belonging to the marquis of Hereford, atterwards duke of 


Somerſet, ſo juſtly celebrated for his ſteady adherence to the 
royal cauſe, during the whole courſe of the civil war. This 
palace being deſtroyed by fire, the preſent ructure was erected 
in its ſtead. It was built from the deſign, and under the direc- 
tion of the late carl of Burlington. It has four towers and 
four fronts, each of them finely beautified, and adorned in a 
different manner from one another. There are alſo four wings, 
in which are rooms of ſtate, and a noble library filled with a 
choice and judicious collection of books in moſt languages. 
The beauty and dclightfulneſs of the building are greatly aug- 
mented by the large canals, and the ſpacious, well-planted 
walks that ſurround it, among which, that leading to the London 
road extends two miles in length. 

At a {mall diſtance from hence are the remains of a large 
houſe, once the ſcat of fir John Seymour, called Wolf-Hall, and 
now converted into a farm-houſe. Here, it is faid, Henry VIII. 
celebrated his nuptials with the lady Jane Seymour, and his 
wedding-dinner was ſerved up in a large barn, hung with curious 
tapeſtry on that occaſion. In confirmation of this, they {ti'l 
ſhew ſeveral tenter-hooks driven into the walls, having on them 
ſmall pieces of tapeſtry. Between this place and Tottenham 
there is a walk ſhaded with very old trees, {till known by the 
name of King Harry's Walk. 

To the South-Weſt of Savernach-Foreſt is a famous Saxon 
monument called Wandſdyke, which runs acroſs the county 
from Eaſt to Weſt. The name Wandidyke is a corruption - 
of Woden's dyke, or ditch, ſo called from Woden, one of 
the firſt progenitors of the Saxons, and deiſied by ther as an 
object of divine worſhip. The moſt probable opinion concern- 
ing this fortification is, that it was thrown up by the firſt king 
of the Weſt-Saxens, to check the continual incurſions of the 
Britons, who for many years attempted the recovery of their 
ancient liberty. It is a ſtrong earthen rampart, with a broad 
ditch on the South, and may be traced from Bath in Somer- 
ſetthire to Great-Bedwin in this county. | 

On Marlborough-Downs, a litile to the South of Wandſ- 
dyke, is a village called Azuxy, or ANBURY, where there are 
ſeveral large ſtones, like thoſe at Stonehenge, ſuppoſed to be the 
remains of an ancient temple of the Druids, 

Near Abury is a village called WrsT-KExNET, where there 
is a kind of walk about a mile long, which was once encloſed 
on both ſides with large ſtones: on one fide the encloſure is 
broke down in many places, and the ſtones taken away, but the 
other ſide is almoſt entire. On the brow of a hill, near this 
walk, is a round trench, encluling two circles of ſtones, one 
within another: the ſtones are about hve feet in height, the dia- 
meter of the outer circle 120 feet, and that of the inner forty-five 
feet. At the diſtance of about 240 feet from this trench have 
been ſound great quantities of human bones, ſuppoſed to be 
thoſe of the Seon and Danes, who wetre llain in the battle of 
Kennet in the year 1006. | 

In this neighbourhood is a village called BADMINGTON, 
where are nine caves on a row, but of different dimenſions. 
They are found by two long ſtones placed on the ſides of each, 
and the tops covered with broad flat ſtones. Spurs, pieces of 
armour, and other things, have been found in theſe caves, from 
whence it may be ſuppoſed they were the ſepulchres of ſome 
ancient warriors, but whether Romans, Saxons, or Danes, can- 
not be aſcertained. 

The laſt town we ſhall mention in this county is LUGGER- 
SHALL, which 1s of great antiquity, being formerly the relidence 
of the Weit-Saxon kings. Jeffery Fitzpier, grand juſticiar) ol 
England in the reign of king John, built a caltle here, but it has 
been long fince totally deſtroyed. In the rcign of Edward gh 
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the manor of this town was ſettled by that prince, in ſpecial | 


tail, on his brother, the duke of Clarence; but ſince the ſtatute 
f Alienation, in the reign vi Henry VII. it has been in the 
hands of different proprictars. OY | 

Luggerthall is a bor-ugh by pr: ſcription, and has ſent repre- 
ſentattwes to parliament ever fince the or!ginal ſummons, who 
are choſen by the inhabitants in general. The government is 
veltcd in a bailiff, who is «lected at the corrt-lect of the manor. 
At preſent it is a very poor place, and the buiidings in it mcan, 
the chief part of them being covered with thatch. It has not 
any market, and only one annual tair. The town is diſtant 
from London ſeventy-hve miles. 

To the Welt of Luggerſhall is S uthbury-Hill, reckoned the 
higheſt in the county. On this bill are till the remains of a 
Saxon or Danith camp, being a large intrenchment, of almoſt 
an oval form, and encompaiied with wide ditches, which appear 
to have been formerly very deep, but at prefent are almoſt filled 
p with earth. Near this camp are feveral barrows, or ſepul- 
chral monuments, where ſome perſons of note have been buricd. 
Jt is probable that a battle was fought here between the firſt 
inhabitants of the ifland and the Belgian Britons, when they 
attempted ſettling in tl.is country, and that ſome of the molt 
diitinguiſhed among the tlain were here intcrred. 


BIOGRATHICAIL HISTORY OF THE CounTY or WILTS. 
HE celebrated THOMAS Honzs, whoſe writings have 
| made a great figure in the literary world, was born rear 
Malmſbury in this county, in the year 1555, at which ume his 
ſather was vicar of a {mall parith near that town. Before 
he attained his fourtecmth year, he had made an uncommon 
progren in the languages, and was then ſent to Oxford, where 


c applied himſelf to the ftudy of the Ariftoteltan philoſophy, | 


at that time the principal doctrine of the ſchools. At only 
nineteen years of age he took his degree of maſter of arts, and 
being ſtrongly recommended by ſeveral of. the heads of the uni— 
veriity, he was taken into the fervice of William Cavendiſh, 
carb of Devonſhire, who was greatly pleaſed with his facetious 
wit and humour, and ſoon atter appointed him tutor to his 
tem William. Having ſuperintended the education of this young 
nobleman ſome time, he was appointed to attend him in making 
the tour of Europe; during which he acquired the French and 
Italian languages, and ſpoke them with the ſame facility as it 
he had been a native of thoſe countries, | 5 
When at Rome he found that he had in a great meaſure for- 


- 


| 
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got his knowledge of the Greek, but applying all his leiſure 


hours to regain that beautiful and uſeful language, on his return 
to England he found himſelf able to undertake a tranflation of 
Thucydides, of whom he was more enamoured than of any other 
hittorian ; but his principal intention was to convince the people 
f England, that a democratical form of government was the 
worſt that could be thought of. 

After ſerving the earl of Devonſhire twenty years, and that 
nobleman dying in 1628, Mr. Hobbs accompanicd fir Gervas 
Clifton through France and Italy; during which time he made 
Iimfelf as perfect in the mathematics as he had done before 
in Greck. In 1631 he was ſent for by the earl of Devonthire, 
his former pupil, to undertake the education of his ſon, then 
only thirteen years of age. Having inſtructed his pupil in every 
neceſſary branch of literature, he accompanied him in making 
the tour of Europe; and, during his ſtay abroad, made it his 
chief buſineſs to converſe with fuch as were molt noted for 
their knowledge in natural philoſophy. He returned to England 
about the breaking out of the civil wars, but not rcliſhing his 
ſituation amongſt the contending parties, he went to Paris, 
here he proſecuted his ſtudies with the molt unwearied afli- 
duty. 

During his abode at Paris, he inſtructed prince Charles, after- 
wards king Charles II. in the mathematics; and Mr. Hobbs 
was often heard to lay, that had the prince's application been 
equal to his abilities, he would have made a moit diſtinguiſhed 
ſigure in that uſeful ſcience. About this time he wrote his 
famous book the Leviathan, which procured him a number of 
encmics, eſpecially among the clergy of the church of England, 
who attended their exiled prince at Paris. At the Reſtoration, he 
returned to England, and lived in a retired manner at Chatſworth, 
the ſeat of the carl of Devonſhire. So great was his reputation, 
not only among his own countrymen, but likewiſe among 
ioreigners, that he received a vifit from the duke of Tuſcany, 
who accepted his picture, and a complete collection of his 
works. 

His theological notions were ſo much expoſed in 1666, by 
ſereral very able men, among whom was the lord. chancellor 
Clarendon, that a bill was brought into the Houſe of Commons 
to intſict pains and penalties on him, as a propagator of Atheifm ; 


bur the proceedings were dropped, through the interceſſion of 


his noble patron. His behaviour on this ocgaſion gives us a 
Clear inſight into the natural timidity of his diſpoſition, During 
the time the bill was depending in the Houle of Cammons, he 


expreſſed great uncaſineſs, eſpecially as the act of the third of 


Henry IV. was then unrepealed, by which thoſe who made 
Wnovations in religion were to be burnt alive, by a writ iſſued 
0. 27 | 
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out of chancery, called, De Hearetic; C:mburends, He told the 
carl of Devonihire, that he never intended any harm by his 
writings, and that falſe concluſions had been drawn from his 
propoſitions. He likewiſe wrote an apology fur his former 
works, declaring that what he had advanced were rather {1!ppo- 
ſitions, in order to obtain information, than poſitions, to c{t«bliſh 
his own opinions. A little before his death he was ſeized with 
a ſtrangury and palſy, which deprived him of his reaſon ; and 
he expired, without ſtruggle or convullion, cn the 4th of 
December 1679, in the ninety-firit year of his age. 

This celebrated writer was certainly a man of great learning 
and abilities, but at the ſame time he was extremely politive and 
dogmatical ; and it was owing to his obſtinzcy of ten. per, that, 
though in a conteſt he had with the niathematicians he was 
evidently in the wrong, he could never be perſuaded to 
change his opinion. Belides the works already mentioned, he 
wrote a book, entitled, Human Nature ;” another, De 
Cerpore Politics 5”) a third, called Bellen th, or a Biftery of 
the Civil Wars;” and many other pieces. He ÞFkes. ic tran- 
flated Homer's Iliad and OdyiIcy into Engliſh verſe. 

The famous EDwarDd Ho, cerl of Clarendon, ard 11rd- 
high-chancellor of England, was born near Hendon in thus 
county in the year 1608. He received the rudimeut of 
learning from a private tutor in his father's houſe, and was 


afterwards entered a ſtudent in Magdalen-Hall, Gxford. He 
ſpent ſome years in the univerſity, and being admitted into che 


Middle-Temple, London, was placed under the direction of 
his uncle Nicholas Hyde, at that time treaſurer, and afterwards 
chicf-juſtice of the couurt of King's-Bench. 

After having obtained a perfect knowledge of the law, he 
was called up to the bar, and ſoon became eminent in his pro- 
feſſion. When the v rits were iſſued for the meeting of the 
long parliament, he was returned duly elected for Shafteſbury in 
Dortetſhire ; but preferring his native connty, he relinquithed 
that, and was choſen member fur Wooton- Zafſet in Wiltſhire, 
During the time he ſerved in parliament, he laid aſide his gown, 
being wholly employed in public buſineſs; and whilſt he was 
chairman of one of the committces, he had occaſion to reprove 
Oliver Cromwell for the rudeneſs of his behaviour, for which 
the uſurper, when he came into power, would never forgive 
him. | 5 | | 

He now began to be ſo diſtinguiſhed for his abilities, that the 
king invited him to a conference, and propoſed tu make him 
ſolicitor, in the room of Oliver St. John; but this he thought 
proper to decline. His moderation with reſpect to the violent 
tempers of both parties, inſtead of procuring him fav ur, onl 
ſerved to increaſe the number of his enemies, and although he 
refuſed the lucrative employment of ſecretary of ſtate, when 
offered him by the king, yet the majority of members in the 
Houſe of Commons conſidered him as a perſon diſaffected to 
their cauſe, and once reſolved to fend him to the Tower. He 
was, however, {worn chancellor of the exchequer, and knighted ; 
but when the prince of Wales left England, and went to Jerſey, 
fir Edward Hyde accompanied him, and remained there about a 
year after the prince left that iſland, which time he ſpent wholly 
in ſtudy, and wrote ſome part of his hiſtory of the wars. From 
Jerſey he went to meet the prince at the Hague, and having 
ſettled his family at Antwerp, he went on an embaily to Spain, 
which, however, proved abortive. DE 

Whilſt the Uſurpation laſted, he reſided chiefly at Antwerp, 
either proſecuting his ſtudies, or ſuperintending the education 
of his children; but when the government was reltored, he 
came over to England, and was created carl of Clarendon and 
lord-high-chancellor, in which office he conducted himſelf with 
the greateſt integrity. There is an anecdote mentioned of him 
by biſhop Burnet, which, although paſſed over in ſilence by all 
other hiſtorians, we think neceliary to preſerve, as it evirices 
that the fear of God, and a real love of jultice, will ſuperſede all 
conſiderations whatever. | 

The biſhop, who was well acquainted with the earl, tells us, 
that when he firſt began to make a hgure at the bar, he went, 
during the long vacation, to viſit his aged father in Wiltſhire; 
and that one morning, while they were walking in the garden, 
before breakfaſt, the old gentleman expretied himſelf in the 
following manner: “ You gentlemen of the law, when you 
have acquired great reputation for knowledge, too often take 
bad cauſes in hand, with no other view than that of obtaining 
money, although the miſguided client may be totally ruined ; 
and when pretended prerogauve ſets itſelf above law, with a 
view of trampling on the conſtitution, o will proſtitute your 
abilities to ſupport deſpotiſm. But be attured, that if ever vou 
deceive your neighbour, or lead the widow and fatherleſs into 
vexations law-ſuits, by your pernictous counſels, the juſt judge 
ment of God will overtake you, either in time or eternity. And, 
on the other hand, if you ever, from mouves of pride, ambition, 
or lucre, ſtand up in defence of fuch meaſures as may. tend 
towards enſlaving your country, you may, like Samfon, lay 
hold of the pillars, and pull down the fabric, but vou will 

riſh under the ruins.” No ſooner had the old gentleman 
uttered theſe words, than he was ſcized with a fit of apoplexy, 
and died on the ſpot before his fon had time to call for athttance. 

Theſe words coming from the mouth of an honoured and 


| aged father, with the event that followed, favs Burict, made 
| 4 P Jo 
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ſo deep an impiefſion on the mind of the fon, that, during the 
whole of his future life, he never paid any regard to the plead- 
ings of the moſt ſubtle council, any further than what they 
advanced was conſiſtent with his own notions of equity. But 
notwithſtanding lus great probity, he fell under the diſpleaſure 
of his ſovereign, merely becauſe he would not countenance the 
arbitrary wat. nh of a corrupted miniſtry, and the ſeals were 
wen to ir Orlando Bridgman, chicf-juſtice of the Common- 
| "ok But this was not the only difficulty he had to ſtruggle 
with, for a bill was brought into the Houle of Lords, acculing 
him of high treaſon, upon which, by the king's defire, he went 
abroad, and died at Rouen in Normandy, in the year 1674. 
The world are well acquainted with his hiſtorical works; but 
he did not confine his ſtudics cither to hiſtory or law, for we 
have ſcen a large folio bible interleaved with notes in his own 
hand-writing, and feveral devout meditations on religious lub— 
jects. He left two ſons, one who ſucceeded him in his eltate 


and title ; another who was created carl of Rocheſter, and who, 


in the reipn of queen Anne, was lord-licutenant of Ireland. 
His daughter was married to James, duke of York, aftervards 
king of England, by whom ſhe had two daughters, namely, 
Mary and Anne, both of whom enjoyed the regal dignity. 
Eowuxb Lubrow, fo well known in the Hiſtory of the 
Civil Wars, was the. fon of fir Henry Ludlow, and born at 
Maiden-Bradlcy in this county, in the year 1620. He received 
the rudiments of learning at his native place, from whence he 


was removed to T rinity- College, Oxford, where he finiſhed his 


fudics. In 1640 his father was choſen Knight of the flute for 
the county of Wilts, and being one of thuſe who oppoſed the 
king's meaſures, his ſon joined with the fame party, and was 
preſent at the battle of Edpge-Hill, in the regiment commanded 


by the carl of Eifex. On the death of his tathcer, which hap- 


pened ſoon after, he was choſen member in his ſtead for Wil- 
ſhire, and promoted to the command of a regiment of horſe, by 
order of the parliament, | 
When Charics I. was brought to a mock-trial,, Mr. Ludlow 
was one of Is judge S after which he was fort as licutenant- 
general into Ircland, under, deputy Ircton, where he diſtinguithed 
himſelf with the utmoſt bravery. | 
Richard Cromwell, the proteitor's fon, be ing {ct aſide, he 
exerted hunſclt to reſtore the commonwealth; but finding all 
his endeavours unfuccelstul, and that he was excluded from the 


benefit of the act of indemnity, he retired to Vevay in Switzer- 


land, where he. purchaſed a houſe, and there lived with bis 


family. During his abode there, his wite was obliged to 90 


{-yvcral times io England to ſettle her aftairs, as their whole 
ſupport depended on her fortune, his own: (tate having been 


foricited at the Relte ration; | 
| Ihe rCchgon 41nd Iibctics 01 nis COLMNtryY grey affected Hirn | 


* 4 

en lic heard of the accellion of Jam: II. but on. the Revo- 
Inion he returned to England, where he intended to fpend the: 
remainder of his days. Fis reſolution, however, was fruitratcd, 
tor hr Edward Seymour preſented a petition to the King, -pray- 
ing that he might be appreherded for the murder of Charles J. 
bit a'thiough thc proclumats 11 Was. not ned, yet Ic thought It 
nyt prudent to return to Switzerland, where he ſpent the re- 
mainder of his life under the iniummics of old age. His laſt 
wiſhes were for the proſperity, peace, aud plory of his country; 
2a its religion and liberty might be cſtabhfhed en fo frire a 
foundation, that all the defipns of wicked men miglit be unable 
to overthrow them.  Durino his refidence abroad, he wrote his 
Memoirs, which contain as ine Jenminuicnts. of iiberty as arc to be 
met with in any-awuthor, other ancient or modern. 

Sir Jon DA vits, an eminent lawyer, and great poct, was 
born in this county at the beginning vo gqucen Elizabeth's rewn, 
When he had acquired forme knowledge of the Latin and Greek, 
he centered himfclt a ftudent in Quecn's-Cullepe, Oxford, where 
he took the degree of backclor of arts. Som after. this he 
entered himfelt a ſtudent in the Middle] emple, Where he 
applicd himſelf to the ftudy of the muncpal law of Erpgland. 
Lein onc Gay at dinner in the hall, ſome words aroſc between 

on , 

him and andtlier gentleman, when Mr. Davics ſtruck his anta- 
ponit, for which he was expelict the ſucicty. In conſequence 
of this he left London, and retide d fore years at Oxlord, ull, 
by the interctt of his friends,” he was reftored to his rank in the 
Temple, and foon after choſen meniber of - parliament. 

Being employed to carry the news of. the death of queen Eli- 
z bethi to James, king of Scotlantl, he was firſt appointed ſoli— 
Ctor, and afterwards attourney-2eticral for Ircland, and choſen 
ſpeaker of the Hoſe of Commons in that kingdom. In 1697 
| cturned 10 Ling tid, „hen he was « alled 9 10 the degree 
f | receiving the honour Of kniphthodd. 
JicAvas bonner appoint lordectuc! juſtice of the Ring's- 
Bench, bin died before he had the honour of pretiding in that 


He wrote 3 Dif overy Of the truc Cafes why Irland 
Was nerer Cats Iv inbelncd til the Ac. ion 51 James 'B aun 
\b:idgment of fir. Ele ard Coke's Reports: he 

4110 rinnt 4 Bn mn on the Immortality of the you), 
Tu I AN W1LL1 „ 4 CITHILLCTI Phyle lun 1 his time, Was 
born at Great 1 in in this un, ON the 27th of January 
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if, 22. Ile 6a Ustruct 4 n arg by NC Mr. 
Sylvolter, an eaiucunt ſchook-matter in Oxford, and fuhcd his 
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education at Chriſt-Church-College in that univerſity, 14, 
intended at firft to have made divimty lis profeſſion ; but being 
diverted from that deſign by the national troubles, he applied 
himſelf to the ſtudy of phyſic, and in that faculty tool. 1 
degree of bachclor in 1045. 

Ne bore arms tor his majeſty in the garriſon of Oxford, dui;,., 
the civil wars; and upon the ſurrender of that place to the 


the 


parliament forces, he began to practiſe his profeflion, in whi, i 
he ſoon became famous, both for his ſkill and ſucceſs. II 


zcaloutly attached to the church, even in the moſt dangerous 
times, he appropriated a room in his houſe to be an oratory for 
divine ſervice, according to the eſtabliſhed forms of religion. 
In 1669 he was choſen Savilian profeſſor of natural philoſoph, 
and honourcd with the degree of doctor of phyſic. In 107 
he diſcovered the famous medicinal ſpring at Aſtrop, ib 
Brackley, in Northamptonſhire 3 and in the courſe of the lame 
year he publiſhed his celebrated treatiſe on the Anatomy 0 
the Brain. In 1666 he removed from Oxford to London, ang 
became one of the firſt members of the Royal-Socicty ; and l 
acquired ſuch an extenſive practice in his profeſſion, as had 
hardly been enjoyed by any other phyſician. Soon after he ws 
choſen a fellow of the College of Phyſicians, and appointe4 
phyſician in ordinary to King Charles II. who offered to be{!.,.; 
on hun the honour of knighthood, which he thought Proper ty 
decline. | | | | 

He was cxtremely liberal to the poor, though naturally of a 
frugal and parſimonions temper; and ſuch was the deep fene 
which he had of religion, that he duly attended divine ſervice 
every morning before he went to viſit his patients. He died dt 
a pleurity on the 11th of November 1675, and was interred ut 
\Weltminiter-Abbey. | 

Ihe celebrated fir CuRrISTOPHER WREN, ſo famous for hi; 
extentive knowledge in archite&ture, was the ſon of a clergyna!:, 
and born in this county in the year 1632. He was firſt educurcd 
at a private ſcho0l, and funthed his ſtudies in Wadham-Collcpr, 
Oxford. Before he attained his fixteenth year, he had mia * 
uch progreſs in the mathematics, that he was able to ſolve the 
moſt difficult problems in geometry; and in 1657 he was clue. 
profetfor of attronomy in Greſham-Collepe. 

When Charles II. was reitored, fir Chriſtopher was appo:ut- 
&l, by royal mandate, Savilian profeſſor at Oxford. The fan 
„car the king appointed him a lurveyor of the board of works; 
and the next year he was clected a fellow of the Royai-Socicty. 
Upon the plupue breaking out in London in 1665, he uin 
er to Fran ©, and pont that year and the greatest part of the 
next in the ſtudy of architecture, according to the rules laid 
down by the belt writers ancient and modern. Having taken 
plans, clevations, and fections of all the public buildings 41 
Paris, he returned to London, but found the city reduced to an 
leap of rubbiſh. Upon that melancholy event, he drew 1: 


Ji, 1 


plan for rebuilding London, in ſuch a manner as would have 


done honour to the nation, by placing the cathedral of St. Paul's 


in the centre, from which all the ftrects ſhould. run in direct 
unc, but the diſputes among the proprictors about private pro- 
perty defcated this Jaudable deſign. 

He was appointed fſurveyor-general of the Board of Work; 
in 1008, and next ycar fimiſhied the grand theatre at Oxford. 
He continued in great favour during the remainder of the re1gn 
of Charles II. James II. king William, and qucen Ans; 
but ſome tune after the acceſſion of George I. he was removed 
from all his places, for no other reafon betides that of expreſſing 
his pratitude to his former royal benefactors. _ During the re- 
mainder of his lite, he ſpent his time in peaceful tranquility, 
and died on the. 25th of February 1723, in the nincty-lirit cat 
of his age. | | 

The cathedral of St. Paul, which was begun and finifhed 
under the direction of this great architect, is a Ha nionumcut 
of his genius, although not executed” according to his original 
deſign. Ihe Monmunent is one of the nobleſt Doric Pillars 11 | 
the world; and the church of St. Stephen, Walbrook, excows 
any thing of the kind in England. | 

Jour SCOTT, an eminent divine, and excellent weitet, in 
the laſt century, was the fon of a prazicr, and born at Cup 
ham in this county, in the year 1648. His parents deſipned 10 
bring him up to a trade, and for that purpoſe bound hint ap- 
preniice in London, where he ſerved three years; but his germs 
[cading him strongly to the purtuits of literature, he abandoned 
his trade, and retired to Oxford. Having completed his court? 
of academical education, he entered into orders, and became 
ſucceſhvely chaplain of St. 'T homas's in Southwark, curate of 
the chapel of the Trinity in the Minories, reftor of St. Peter- 
Ic-Poor in Broad: Street, lecturer of one of the churches 1 
Lombard-Strect, prebendary of St. Paul's-Cathcdral, and rects7 
of St. Giics's in the Ficlds; 

Dr. Hickes lays he reſuſed a biſhopric, and ſome other pre? ha 
ments, becauſe he would not take the oaths to king VV 11a 
He dicd on the 10th of NIarch 195, and was interred in the 
rector's vault in the church of St. Giles's in the Ticlds. 

The Chriſtian Life, which is his principal pertormance, has 
rendered his nanic immortal. 

Joux Norkis, the ſun of 2 divine, was born in this cun'? 
in the year 1657. Whilſt very young, he was ſent 9 
cheſter- School, where he made conliderable progrels = pn WA 

care: 


hlackmore at firſt ſet up the whipping trade; 


upon which all thoſe of Whig principles were turned out, and 


ing a friend to religion and virtue; but nothing could make him 


Ing of Paradiſe Loſt) without mentioning a poem, which has 
latcly appeared under that title. The work was undertaken | 


_ Inſtructed in grammar-learning at the Charter-Houſe in London, 
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learning, and finiſhed his ſtudies in Excter-College, Oxford. 
Having made choice of the miniſtry for his profeſſion, he entered 
into holy orders, and was preſented to the living of a ſmall 
country pariſh in Somerſetſhire, where he diſcharged his duty 
conſiſtent with the character of a miniſter of the goſpel. He 
was afterwards preſented to a living near Saliſbury, worth about 
zool. per annum; where he remained till his death, which hap- 
pened in 1711. . 

As he was naturally warm in his temper, he became a pro- 
ſelled admirer of all 1 dreams of Plato, as well as the airy 
enthuſiaſm of Malbranche. His natural turn of mind led him 
to rcad the _ writers, and he ſoon imbibed their ſentiments, 
both in philoſophy and theology. He alſo had a turn for poetry, 
but all his compoſitions tend to promote the ſame doctrine. 
He wrote ſeveral poems, the greater part of which have been 
very juſtly admired. 

"he celebrated fir RichAR D BLACKMORE, remarkable for 
his many literary productions, was the fon of an attorney at 
law, and born at Coſham in this county, but in what year is 
not certainly known. He was firſt educated at a private ſchool, 
from whence he was removed to Weſtminſter, and afterwards 
to Oxford, where he finiſhed his ſtudies. His firſt employment 
ſeems to have been that of a ſchool-maſter, as appears from the 
following lines of Dr. Drake : 


« By nature form'd, by want a pedant made, 


Next quack commenc'd ; then ficrce with pride he ſwore, 
That tvoth-ach, gout, and corns ſhould be no more. 
In vain his drugs as well as birch he tried; 


His boys grew blockheads, and his patients died.“ 


However, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the doctor, who 
was himſelf a libertine, Black more, if not a great genius, was a 
virtuous and religious man ; and we would atk any one who has 
read his poems, whether a ſpirit of genuine piety does not 
breathe throvgh every line ? | 


Near the latter-end of the reign of James II. Mr. Blackmore | 


made the tour of Europe, in company with ſeveral other young 
gentlemen, his acquaintances. At Padua he obtained a diploma, 
and on his return to England was choſen a fellow ot the Royal 
College of Phylicians. He concurred heartily with the Revo- 
lution-ſettlement, and in 1697 was ſworn one of the phyſicians 
in ordinary to king William, received the honour of knight- 
hood, and was one of thoſe conſulted on opening the King's 
body. 

When queen Anne ſuccecded to the throne, he was continued 
in his poſt of phylician at court, till the change of the miniſtry, 


Tories placed in their ſtead. 
He ſuffered much abuſe trom the libertines of thoſe times, be- 


aſhamed of piety, nor could the luſtre of the greateſt abilities 
deter him from {tripping vice of its gaudy colours. 

His Poem on the Creation, deſerves particular notice; 
ſome account of which we ſhall give in the words of Mr. 
Addiſon, whoſe approbation was ſuthcient to counterbalance all 
the unmerited abuſe poured on the author, from thoſe libertines 
who proſtituted their abilities in the ſervice of vice and immo- 
rality. * I cannot conclude this book upon the Creation (ſpcak- 


with ſo good an intention, and is exccuted with ſo great maſtery, 
that it deſerves to be looked upon as one of the moſt uſeful and 
noble productions in our Ungliſh verſe. The reader cannot but 
be pleaſed to find the depths of philoſophy enlivened with all 
the charms of poetry, and to ſce ſo great a ſtrength of reaſoning, 
amidit ſo beautiful a redundancy of the imagination. The 
author has ſhewn us that delign in all the works of nature, 
which neceſſarily leads us to the knowledpe of its firſt cauſe. 


In ſhort, he has illuſtrated, by numberlcſs and inconteſtible in- 


ſtances, that divine wiſdom, which the ſon of Sirach has fo 
nobly aſcribed to * Supreme Being, In his formation ot the 
world, when he tells us, that he creatul her, and pourcd her 
Out upon all his works.” 

Blackmore paved the way, and ſet an example, how epic 
poems may be written upon thc principles of Chriſtianity. 

He dicd in the year 170, in an advanced ape, ard left 
behind him the character of 4 worthy man, and a friend to 
religion. 

. The very celebrated Josryn Abpisox, one of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed geniuſes, as well as elegant and correct writers, 
that ever appeared in this or any other nation, was the cldeſt 
on of the Key. Lancelot Addiſon, rector of Ambreſbury in this 
county, where he was born on the 1ſt of May 1672. He was 


Where he comracted his firſt acquaintance with Mr. (afterwards 
fir Richard) Steele. Having made great progreis in the Latin 
and Greek, he was removed to Queen's-College, Oxford, his 
parents deſigning him for the church, of which it appears he 
ad ſome thoughts. He had not been long at Oxford, before 
© began to be taken notice of by ſeveral of the learned in that 


| 


3 


univerſity on account of his extenſive knowledge of Greek and 
Roman antiquities, particularly the poets ; and a copy of verſes 
written by him, falling accidentally into the hands of Dr. Lan- 
caſter, dean of Magdalen-College, he was ſo much pleaſed with 
them, that he got him elected into that ſociety, taking him 
under his own immediate direction. 

When he took his degrees of bachelor and maſter of arts, 
he gave up all thoughts of entering into holy orders, and in 
1695 wrote a poem in praiſe of king William, addreſſed to tir 
John, afterwards lord Somers, and keeper of the great ſcal. 
This nobleman wrote to Mr. Addiſon, deſiring the honour of 
his acquaintance, and ſoon after procured him a penſion of 3ocl: 
per annum, to ſupport him during his travels. Being thus in 
eaſy circumſtances, he left England, to vifit every thing curious 
in lay of which he has given one of the moſt ingenious ac- 
counts ever yet ubliſhed. His poem on the ſtate of Italy, 
addreſſed to lord Hallifax, is equally a maſter- piece, and has been 
tranſlated into the Italian language, by ſignor Salvini, Greck- 
profeſſor at Florence. 

He returned to England in 1701, and on the death of king 
William, in 1702, his penſion was taken from him. He con- 
tinued, however, to be eſteemed by ſuch of the nobility as 
were lovers of literature, and upon the recommendation of 
lord Hallifax, the lord-treaſurer Godolphin employed him to 
write a poem on the glorious battle of Blenheim, which 1s one 
of the nobleſt performances on the ſubject that was ever written 
either by the ancients or moderns. In 1706 he was appointed 
commiſſioner of appeals, and ſoon after ſecretary to fir Charles 
Hodges, at that time one of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate. 
When the carl of Wharton went over as lord-licutenant of 
Ircland, in 1709, Mr. Addiſon was appointed principal ſecretary 
to his excellency, and during his abode in Dublin, wrote a con- 


of his friend Mr. Stecle. | | 
When he returned to England, he wrote many papers in the 
Spectator, his ſignature always being either a C, an L, an I, or 
an O, from the muſe Clio. In 1713 he wrote his celebrated 
tragedy of Cato, which run thirty- five nights ſucceſſively, and 
was only ſtopped by the indiſpoſition of one of the actors. In 
this performance the principles of liberty are repreſented in ſuch 
amiable colours, and flavery held forth in fo odious a light, that 
a'though it was acted at a time when this nation was apparently 
Jn the eve of loſing its moſt valuable rights and privileges, yet 
ſo ſtrong is the force of truth, that both parties ſeemed to con- 
tend which ſhould be moſt forward in their applauſe. 

Queen Anne dying, he was appointed ſecretary to the lords 


| juſtices, ſecretary for the affairs of Ireland, and one of the lords 
commiſſioners of trade: and during the rebellion in 1715, he 


wrote the Frecholder, which at that time did more real ſervice 
to the cauſe of liberty, than all the books publiſhed on the ſub- 
ject. He had been ſeveral years intimately acquainted with the 
countcſs of Warwick, whole fon, the then earl, he had trained 
up in the principles of virtue and religion, and in 1716 he mar- 
ried that lady, by whom he had one daughter. In 1717 he was 
appointed principal ſecretary of ſtate to his majeſty George J. 
but his declining ſtate of health obliged him to reſign that high 
employment ſoon after. He died of an aſthma and dropſy, at 
Holland-Houſe, near Kenſington, on the 17th of June 1719, 
and was buried in Weſtminſter-Abbey. | 

It would require a pen like his own to attempt a delineation 
of the character of Mr. Addiſon ; we ſhall therefore content 
ourſclves with the two following anecdotes, and refer the reader 
to his works, which will be read with admiration as long as the 
Engliſh tongue ſhall remain a living language. | | 

A certain counteſs, whoſe lord was intimate with Mr. Addi- 
ſon, unfortunately conceived a violent paſſion for him, although 
ſhe knew it to be inconſiſtent with her folemn oath of fidelity 
to her huſband. Mr. Addiſon often vilited his lordſhip, and 


untainted, he had not the leaſt thought of her deſign, and im- 
* her behaviour merely to the effect of generous fricndſhip. 


Zur he was ſoon undeceived, for the lady, unable to ſuppreſs 
her paſſion any longer, and confiding in lecrecy on his part, 


broke through all female decorum, and wrote him a letter, 
wherein ſhe declared her paſſion, and even ſolicited him to dehils 
her huſband's bed. To a perſon poſſeſſed of only a common 
degree of virtue, this requeſt would have been readily complied 
with, as it was certainly a ſtrong temptation : but Mr. Addiſon 
reliſted her importunities in ſuch a manner, that did honour to 
the holy religion he profeſſed, and ought to be held forth to 
public view, as a copy for young men in evcry ſtation of life. 
As the ſcar of God deterred him from ſo baſe a crime, fo 
his humane diſpoſition torbad him to expoſe the woman, whole 
greateſt fault was the cheriſhing an unlawtul paſſion. Deter- 
mined not to come any more in her way, he found means to 
convey her a letter to, the following import: That the had 
inadvertently, and without proper regard to her marriage-vow, 


| cheriſhed an unwarrantable paſſion, which, it not ſuppreſſed, 


muſt end in her ruin. — That her lord was a man of the itricteſt 
virtue, and while he was treating her with the moiſt tender 
affection, ſhe was contriving a ſcheme to dihonour his bed.— 
That as he had been undeſignedly the unhappy object of temp- 
tation, ſhe might reſt aſſured that her letter was conligned to 


the 


ſiderable part of the Tatler, which was publiſhed for the benefit 


the lady made ſeveral advances to him; but as his morals were 
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Tue NEW AND COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. : 


the flames, and its contents ſhould remain a ſecret to all the 
world; but that a regard both for her temporal and eternal 
intcreſt obliged him to decline his viſits for the future. 
« You have charms, ſays he, madam, and I have paſſions.“ 

Such were Mr. Addiſon's notions concerning moral and 
religious duties; and the ſecond anecdote will convince us, that 
the power of genuine Chriltiahity operated on the mind of this 
great man in conformity with his belief of its ſacred principle. 

Dr. Young, in a letter to the author of fir Charles Grandiſon, 
has preſerved the following account of Mr. Addiſon's laſt 
moments, which might have otherwiſe been utterly loſt to 
poſterity. | 

« After a long, and manly, but vain ſtruggle with his diſ- 
temper, he diſmitſed his phyſicians, and with them all hopes of 
life : but with his hopes of life he diſmiſſed not his concern for 
the living: he ſent for a youth nearly related, and finely accom- 
pliſhed, but not above being the better for een impreſſions 
trom a dying friend. He came, but life now glimmering in the 
ſocket, the dying friend was ſilent: after a decent and proper 

auſe, the youth ſaid, Dear fir, you ſent for me, I believe, and 
1 you have ſome commands; I ſhall hold them moſt 
ſacred. May diſtant ages (lays the doctor) not only hear, but 
feel the reply! Forcibly graſping the youth's hand, he ſoft] 
faid, « See in what peace a Chriſtian can die!“ He ſpoke with 
difficulty, and ſoon expired.” 

Dr. 'THoMas BENNET was born in Saliſbury in 1673, and 
received the rudiments. of learning at the free- ſchool of that 
city; after which he was removed to St. John's-College, 
Cambridge, where he finiſhed his ſtudies, and entered into holy 
orders. | | 
| He was firſt preſented to the rectory of St. James, at Col- 
cheſter, where he remained ſeveral years, and entered into a 
warm controverſy with the Diſſenters. But in the opinion of 
the moſt judicious, he carried his oppoſition againſt thoſe peo- 
ple to an unwarrantable height. During the heat of this con- 
troverſy, the dean and chapter of St. Paul's appointed him to 
the valuable living of St. Giles, Cripplegate, which he enjoyed 
till his death in 1728. 


That eminent poet, and judicious critic, Johx HuGnts, 


was born at Marlborough in this county, on the 29th of January 
1677. He received the rudiments of claſſical learning at a 
private ſchool in London; and though not bleſſed with an 
academical education, he excelled in taſte, as well as in genius, 
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many who have enjoyed that advantage. His turn for poet 


began to diſcover itſelf in the nineteenth yea? of his age, when 
he tranilated into Engliſh one of the moſt celebrated odes of 
Horace, and drew the outlines of a tragedy. But the firſt piece 
he publiſhed was a poem on the Treaty of Utrecht, which made 
its appearance in 1697. From this period he continued, till 
the day of his death, to favour the world with many other in. 
genious compolitions, both in poetry and proſe. He was the 
author of more than twenty papers in the Spectator; and had 
one advantage above moſt of his cotemporary poets, that he wag 
equaliy verſed in the ſiſter arts of poetry, muſic, and drawing, 

The lord-chancellor Cowper, obſerving his uncommon merit, 
appointed him {ſecretary to the commiſſioners of the peace. He 
continued in the fame employment under the earl of Maccles- 
held, and held it till his dcath, which happened on the 17th of 
February 1720, the very night on which his tragedy, entitled, 
The Siege of Damaſcus, was firſt ated. He was then only 
in the forty-third year of his age. 

The celebrated Tuan CHUBB was born near Saliſbury, 
in 1679, and bred up to the trade of a Glover, though he after- 
wards entered into partnerſhip with a Tallow-Chandler. Being 
endowed with ſtrong natural parts, he conceived an opinion, 
whilſt very young, ot his own ſuperior abilities; and having read 
a great number of controverſial writers, his mind was filled with 
confuſed notions concerning the truth of ſyſtematical Chriſti. 
anity. He eſtabliſhed a ſociety at Saliſbury, where theological _ 
queſtions were diſcuſſed with the utmoſt freedom, and ſoon after 
publiſhed an effay in defence of Arianiſm. This book being 
written by one of his ſtation and profeſſion, excited the curioſity 
of the public; and ſo high an opinion had the author of his own 
abilities as a writer, that he challenged Dr. Sherlock, then 
biſhop of Saliſbury, to a conference with him on the doQtrine 
of the Trinity. A ſhort time after the publication of this eſſay, 
Mr. Chubb was ſent for to London by {ir Joſeph Jekyl, mater 
of the Rolls, who kindly entertained him in his family, and 
{pent many hours in his company, converſing on theological 


ludjects; but Chubb ſoon grew tired of London, and returned 


to Saliſbury, where he publithcd ſeveral tracts, and died in that 


city, in the {ixty-cighth year oi his age. 


His poſthumous works have, ſince his death, been publiſhed 
in two volumes octavo, which, with thoſe publiſhed in his life- 
time, make, in all, four volumes. | | | 
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Lon. 
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From London to Miles 


8s Saliſbury. 
To Bagſhot (ſee E 
„ 264 
Golden- Farmer . | 27% 
Black-Water 302 


Hartford-Bridge 354 


1 Hartley-Row..... 361 
1 „ 

D 402 

|Newnham....... 424 
Baſingſto ke 461 


Wooton 49 


On. 

Laveſto ck 564 | ſtone is the ſeat of Mrs. Bramſton. 

Whitchurch......| 58 On the right of Overton is the 

A - | 65 | ſeat of Mrs. Dickor, 

Middle-Wallop... | 72 At Laveſtock is a pleaſant ſeat 
| Lobcock's-Corner . | 74 | belonging to Portal, eſq. 


Thomas's- Bridge.. | 79: 


At Andover is the ſeat of J. Pol- 
| Saliſbury... ....... | 824 


len, eſq. And a little to the left is 
Wherwell, the ſeat of Mr. Iron- 
monger. 

Three miles beyond Saliſbury is 
Wilton, the ſeat of the earl of Pem- 
broke. | 


To the left of the fiſty-firſt mile 


n 8 
Places. from nn the Nobility] 
Lon. TY. 


From Saliſbury to Miles 


Oxford. 
e 3 
AW 12 


South-Tudworth -. | 14 
North-Tudworth. . | 15 
NERD. ĩͤ | 28 


Hungerford .........- 29 
Great-Skelford..... | 34 
MOVERTEn - ca. 47 
SEED 49 
Abingdon _...... 52 
Bagley- Wood 55 | 
. 


From Saliſbury to — | 
Marlborough. | 
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Places. Months. ow Articles ſold. 
1 —— ——— 17 0 | 
„ | 
| Horſes, ſhee 
| Qober ......] 6 200g p: 
th Ambreſbury . Pult Weänet⸗ 7 PE, and horn- 
ti- | day after ed cattle 
wa December 122 
0 Barwick-H ill. November. 6 Cattle, ſheep, &c. 
* | 1 Trinity-Mond. | — Ditto and millinery 
5 —_ Augult...... 12 | Sheep and horſes 
78 Britfor 8 P 
3 6 | Horles, cattle, &c. 
"x Calne. . LY” CIS... 2 | Toys 
N Caſtle- Combe May 4 | Horned cat. & ſheep 
= — SS July . 30 Do. cheeſe & horſes 
cs. 
- 3 . 11 Cattle, ſheep, 
4 Chippenham . 5 OG 18 hogs, and horſes 
November 30 
| A 5 Cattle, ſheep, hor- 
4 Clack September ... 19 ; les, and cheeſe 
9 Collingburn- Dukes December 1 Horſes, cows, theep | 
| | 1 7 | { Cattle, ſheep, and 
Corſham ..... ; September | 4 ; horſes 
— — 2 d | 
| Corſle-Heath ..... ; 2 _ lt“ Cattle and cheeſe 
| | | Second T hurl. | _ Sheep, cows, and 
'Cricklade. : . .. 1 in April. ; calves 5 
| (September | 21 Chapmen's goods 
. February .... | 13 Cattle 
Holy-Thurſd. — | Ds. hoſes, & ſheep 
35 Dev; n 13 Horſes 
| FEVIEES < eo oo „„«ͤ́Üñͤ Wood | 
| Ottober-...... 2 Sheep 
| —— — 20 Ditto and hogs 
11 EC Eaſter- Monday — Cattle, horſes, & 
Dilton-Marſh . . ; September. [13 ; chieeſe | 
| Downtoenn 3 _ 7 IE 2 5 Sheep and horſes 
1 A 3 3 2 Hor. cows, ſheep, 
1 Great-Bedwin. . —_ 5 ; and hardware J 
[Here . 14 Cattle, ſneep, & toys 
a ; September ... | 25 Toys 
| Auguſt .....-.. 12 Cattle, ſheep, & pigs 
Highworth. . 5 October 10 Ditto | 
| | (Monday before | | 
Hias | Whit-Sunday | | * * 3 
2 8 n 18 wine, & checſe 
1 7 | { Cattle, ſheep, and 
| Eaycock....... December ... | 21 ; horſes 
Lugperſhall ..... 1 e 25 _ _ & ſheep 
— . $00 attle, horl. pigs. 
Maiden-B radley . 5 { September ... . | and chevle 


Places. 


ſes, and (wine. 


| 


Months. pays Articles fold. 
| | 28 | 
Malmſbury ... 4 — — * - ca. and horſes 
_— 
| r 10 Horſes, cows, and 
Marlborough DIRT ? = Si 3 5 ſheep 
Mee <£ ; May — LD 6 . — „ 
4 September 2 _ Cheeſe, & pedlary 
Melkſham 8 16 Cattle, ſheep, & hor. 
A APR 23 | Cattle, horl. pedlary } 
North- Bradley 1 14 Cattle and cheeſe 
| ET... 14 C Horſes, cows, 
Ramſbury. 3 ; os Sole — theep, and toys 
K. Annc's-Hill. —— Auguſt --. 6 Horſes, cheeſe, ſheep 
= { | Tuelday after Cattle and wool- 
January... | 6 len cloth 
TR 5 Cloth 
Whit- Monday | — { Horſes and ped- 
RE Ke: 4 Whit-Tuelday b 
| : Second Tueſ- 8 | 
| e _ eep-mar- 
tember — | 
Tueſday after | Hops, onions, and 
October 10 ; cheeſe | 
| 8 12 COxen and other!“ 
Sherltone ; October . 2 3 cattle | 
Steeple-Aſhton. . . . September. — | Cheeſe 
| Monday before » 
| Ad... 5 
ö Second Mon- le of all i 2 
Wer day after Catt m nn 
| 1 ir] pigs, aud theep 
| | Second Mond. | 
| 5 © | in October. ; 
T row bridge THF So. 25 | Millinery goods 
Uplaven 5... — — | 18 | Horſes, cows, theep 
A 11 
Warminſter 4 Auguſt CDS | 10 \ Cattle, | ſheep, 
| Ti. 28 (wine, & cheeſe 
C i. Firtt Friday in | 
Weitbury...... „ 4 * reha 
| LL! Whit -Monday | — | 
Whitchbury..... . November... 6 Hogs : 
May 4]? 
„„ [ September 12 Sheep 
| November mL 
—_—_ 4 | 
Wooton-Baſſet 1 November 13 onde and pigs 
December 19 
Yarboro'-Caſtle . October 5 5 Cattle, ſheep, hor- 
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| Berkfhire, on the Eaſt. 


corn, with all the fruits proper for the climate. 
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Ax HISTORICAL, DESCRIPTIVE, ax» BIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 
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An INSPECTION TABLE rox ruis COUNTY. 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE. Gtuated in the Province of Canterbury, and Dioceſe 


of Glouceſter, is 


— — 


* 


ſhire, on the Weſt. ence. 
Worceſterthire, on the North. 
Wiltſhire and Somerſetſhire, on 
the South. 


| In breadth twenty-two miles. 
Herefordſhire and Monmouth- | And is 156 miles in circumter- 


2 2 | ; Sends to Parliament 
Bounded by Extends | Contains Eight Members. 
Warwickitire, Oxfordfhire, and | In length fifty-fix miles. 13 Hundreds fo The County, =} 


1 City 
27 Market-Towns 
280 Pariſhes 
96 Vicarages 
1,229 Villages 


( 
Tewkſbury, 


Tuo each. 


Tur NATURAL HisToRY OF THis County. 


LOUCESTERSHIRE received its name from the 
city of Glouceſter, originally called by the ancient Britons 
Cuerglato, that is, a fair city. This name was changed by the 
Romans into Cleum, or Glevum, to which the S2xons, as was 
uſual with them, added. C ter, which fignihes a caſtle, or forti- 
fication, and called it Gleavcetcr, from whence its preſent name 
is denved. | 
Though the air of this county is, generally ſpeaking, healthy, 
yet it is in other reſpects very different; for that part called 


Coteſwold, being a hilly country, has a very ſharp and piercing 


air, While that in the lower lands, called the Vale, is ſoft and 
mild, even in winter. Indeed, the inhabitants ſay, that in 


Coteſwold cight months in the year are winter, and the other 


four too cold for ſummer; but that in the Vale, eight months 
are ſummer, and the other four too warm for winter. The 1o1l 
is in general exceeding fertile, and produces various ſorts of 
Even the high- 
ways, in ſome parts, abound with fruits, which grow in the 
hedges; and formerly there were plenty of vineyards, whoſe 

rapes were greatly eſteemed; and it is faid that the wine made 
of them was little inferior to that of France. 

The principal rivers that water this county are, the Severn, 
the Wye, the Stroud, and the two Avons. 

The Severn and the Wye have been already deſcribed, the 
former in Shropſhire, and the latter in Herefordthire. 

The Stroud riſes a little to the Eaſt of Painſwick in this 
county, which, running Weſtward, falls into the Severn about 
ſix miles below Glouceſter. The water of this river is remark- 
ably clear, and 1s ſaid to have ſuch a peculiar property in dying 
ſcarlet, and other grain colours, that no other water can give 
them ſo fine a gloſs. This has induced the clothiers to, ſettle 
along its banks for twenty miles together, and to erect on them 
a great number of fulling-mills. No part of this river was 
made . till the year 1739, when it was rendered fo by 
act of parliament, from Stroud to its conflux with the Severn. 

The Upper-Avon rites in Northamptonthire, and running 
through Warwickihire, ſeparates Glouceſterſhire from Wor- 
ceſterſhire, till it falls into the Severn near Tewkſbury. 

The Lower-Avon, a:1o diſtinguiſhed by the name of Avon- 
Weſt, riſes near Tetbury, on the borders of Wiltſhire, and 
ſeparating Glouceſterſhire from Somerſetſhire, falls into the 
Severn near Briltol. This river abonnds with a fort of fiſh called 
Elvers, which are ſhaped like {mall needles, and ſcem to be 
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young eccls. Great quantities of theſe are taken by the fiſher- 
men, who make them into cakes with eggs, which being fried, 
are by fome eſteemed a great delicacy, 

This county is divided into three parts, viz. Coteſwold, the 
Vale, and the Forelt of Dean. | 

The firſt, which borders on Warwickſhire, Oxfordſhire, and 
Berkſhire, is not very fertile, but well calculated for feeding 
great numbers of ſheep, whoſe wool is very fine, and highly 
clteemed. This renders it a clothing county, and it has many 
towns entirely employed in that trade. The middle part, which 
is called the Vale, is a fertile plain, and extends on both fides 
the river Sævern. It is in this part of the county the cheeſe is 
made, which is in ſo much eſteem, and ſo well known in 
London by the name of Glouceſter checſe, though it mult be 
owned, that the cheeſe of other counties is often ſold in its 


 {tead. - 


In the Weſtern part of the county lies the Foreſt of Dean. 
It is of a triangular form, and encloſed between the Wye, the 
Severn, and the ſmall river Leyden. It contains 30,000 Acres, 
is twenty miles long, and ten broad, and was anciently. over-ru!! 
with woods, The oaks that grow where the woods are {it 
preſerved, are reckoned the beſt in England; and from this 
foreſt molt part of the timber formerly uſed in ſhip-building was 
brought; a circumſtance fo well known to the Spaniards, that 
when they fitted out their armada in 1558, to invade England. 
the officers who directed that expedition were expreſsly ordered 
to deltroy this foreſt, as the moſt ſpecdy and effectual way to 
ruin our marine. On the other hand, to cultivate and prei-rv© 
the wood, in a ſuſficient part of this diſtrict, has been the con- 
{tant care of our legillature.. Great part of it was encloſed by 
an act of parliament patled in the reign of king Charles It. and 
ſome years ago a number of cottages, which had been built in 
and near the woods, were ordered to be pulled down, becaule 
the inhabitants damaged the trees, by cutting or lopping them 
for fuel. There are alſo many rich mines of iron in this forell, 
tor the working of which ſeveral acts of parliament have palicd; 


and a number of towns and villages have been built in different. 


parts of the foreſt, for carrying on that manufacture. 

A gold mine was diſcovered in the year 1509, at a village 
called TayNToON, on the Northern borders of the foreſt, of 
which a leaſe was granted to ſome re{iners, who extracted ſom? 
gold from the ore, but did not go on with the work, the quan- 
tity of gold being fo ſmall as not to anſwer the expence of 2 
ſeparation, 


The king has a large and ſtrong building in the centre of 


this 
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this forclt- (all ſoreits being the property of the crown) W here 
there is a Court he'd to pr ITrYe vert and vention: It 1 
called the Speech-Houte, ami tt ges of it arc the verdurers, 
choten by. the freeholders of the county, The miners have alſo 
a court in this foreſt, which is directe! by a iteward, appointed 
be the contable of the forelt, and juries of miners, ho have 
their particular laws and culloms, by which. they are governed, 
aneh deter! inc al! dilputes and difcrences U:at artle between them. 
In different parts of this county there are many quarries, the 
ſlenes of witch grow in looſe pieces, tom a tet to fur or ve 
on guats. The \ erer tie Ferpons "1 Far, büt arc all lanting, 
ſeme one way, an id fore ang: her. They are gencrall. ef the 


—— _ 
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2 . fa Buth late, or lead; buten om „arrtes they are 
lee ih. . in Others prey. They arc ute for building 
buſes. au walls, ant in the conntry parts they ſerve for enclo- 
tres. ITV remarkable Kinds 01 earth ate found in this 
Caintv, bath of which are of the nature ot ok rs the one being 
1 1 and ti. other; ow. 10 : \' CTY br: 


tle, and otten 
aces Where th. lie; if touched with 
the üngers. they greatiy ain tliein. The. red is between 
crimſon. and purple, and the yettory: ! of a bac geld colour: 
they. both make: very. good paint het ar und with oil, and 
wich better than the common ferts. Pofides thete, there is 2 
deep red tort of £ earth, Which is inge real Pen. but 8 oa 
210 another that is yellow, and 5 „ that it may be blown 
away with the | thanthe pee 


breath; however, it F more 
and is as 1: ine as hair-pou der: it greatly relembles the French 


(ker, but is much liner. 
There are hiah rocks in ſome parts of this county, in the 


1 { : » 
crevices of which are. found two de 


it forts of libitances, 
Lyiown to naviraltds by ihe names. t 8 
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| and ſpar. Ilie; 
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C10 if til x Was CON ., trat Dberore mir ver)! e gan to be TH] be Evra down. The prince then aitac Led the \\ Alls, bin 
clandettinely exported 16 France. 50.000 pie. orf cluth were alter many had been killed on both lides, and the garrifon re- 
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, © E - . * 1 220 
the line with the charle, amounts tO. 3©2,0201, to raite the liege. 5 
The inhabitants in general have always been diſtingimched Cteuscher-Abbey was one of the me ſt magnificent ia England, 
for their indttry ard tobricty ; and thoſe in an devatcd rank ars and was ftended during the reign ot the Saxon kings; butt! 
renlarkable for their politencls and hofpitality to ftrangers. Upeankitul church ſtill ffanding is of later date, and, like n 
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this foreſt (all foreſts being the property of the crown) where 
there is a court held to preſerve the vert and veniſon: it is 
called the Speech-Houſe, and the judges of it are the verdurers, 
choſen by the freeholders of the county. The miners have alſo 
a court in this foreſt, which is direed by a ſteward, appointed 
by the conſtable of the foreſt, and juries of miners, who have 
their particular laws and cuſtoms, by which they are governed, 
and determine all diſputes and diFerences that ariſe hetween them. 
In different parts of this county there arc many quarries, the 
tones of which grow in looſe pieces, from a foot to four or five 
ſeet ſquare. They never riſe perpendicvlar, but are all ſlanting, 
ſome one way, and ſome another. They are generally of the 
colour of a bluiſli flate, or lead; but in ſome quarries they are 
browniſh, and in others grey. They are uſed for building 
houſes aud walls, and in the country parts they ſerve for enclo- 


ſures. Two remarkable kinds of earth arc found in this 


- County, buth of which are of the nature of oker, the one being 


red, and the other yellow. They are very brittle, and often 


crumble to duſt in the places v. here they lie; if touched with 


the fingers, they greatly [tz them. The red is between 
crimſon and purple, and the yellow 15 of a fine gold colour: 
they both make very good paint when ground with oil, and 
much better than the common forts. Beſides theſe, there is a 
deep red ſort of earth, which 1s in great plenty, but not ſo fine: 
and another that is yellow, and fo light, that it may be blown 
away with the breath; however, it ſtains more than the other, 
and is as fine as hair- powder: it greatly reſembles the French 
cker, but is much finer. 


There are high rocks in ſome parts of this county, in the 


crevices of which are found two different forts of ſubitances, 
known to naturaliſts by the names of cryſtal and ſpar. | They 
re both clear and tranſparent, and in angulated forms: one end 
is generally hxcd to the rock, the other pointed or ſharp; and 
they commonly grow in cluſters. Some arc very clear, bright, 
and hard, and others are muddy, ſofter, and lefs gloſſy, the firſt 
of thele are the cryſtals, and the latter ſpars. Cryttals will cut 
glaſs, and undergo no change in the fire, unleſs the heat be 
very violent, and then they will change into a kind of glaſs; 
but the ſpars will not fo much as ſcratch glaſs, and if put into 
the fire, will ſoon calcine to lime. Thoſe called Briſtol-ſtones 
are of the cryital kind; they are in general perfectly tranſpa- 
rent and colouriels, except fome that are a little whitiſh, but 
theſe are not common. They have a natural poliſh, and may 
be ſet in rings with little other trouble than ſeparating them 
from each other. There are large quantities of them in the 


clefts of rocks and cavitics of ſtones, eſpecially in thoſe where 


there is an iron ore. People make it their buſineſs to dig for 
them and ſell them, for the embelliſhment of grottos and the 
like. Some of theſe ſtones reſemble table-diamonds, and others 
have the appearance of roſe-diamonds. In ſome parts, they 
grow very imall, ſhort, and numerous; but in other parts the 
cluſters rife higher, and are more irregular. Though they 
generally adhere to the rock at one end, yet there are ſome 
that lie flat, growing to the itone by one ſide, and thoſe are 
pointed at both ends. 

In many parts of this county are likewiſe ſound the aſtroites, 
or ſtar- ſtones: they are exceeding beautiful, and have in them 
a peculiar property, which is, that if put into vinegar, they 


will be immediately in motion. The reaſon of this ſingularity 


is very obvious, for there being a fermentation between the acid 
of the vinegar and the alkali of the itone, there miuſt conſe- 


quently be a motion produced, etpecially as the aſtroites are 
imall, and therefore may be catily diſturbed. 

This county produces great plenty of all the neceſſaries of 
life, ſuch as grain, Cattle, tow], and game. They have alſo 
excellent bacon, and make great quantities of cider, which they 
lend to various parts of the kingdom. The rivers afford plenty 
of ih, cſpecially the Severn, which abounds with ſalmon, 
lampreys, and conger-ecls. Its chief manufacture is woc len- 
cloth; and it was computed, that before our wool began to be 


clandeſtinely exported to France, 50,0920 pieces. of cloth were 


made yearly in this county, which being eſtimated at 10). a piece, 
the fine with the coarſe, amounts to 509,000l. 

The inhabitants in general have always been diſtinguiched 
for their induſt ry and ſobriety; and thoſe in an clevated rank are 
remarkable for thcir politeneſs and hoſpitality to ſtrangers. 


Ax AccouxT or CURIOUS PLANTS TO BE FOUND IN Dir— 
FERENT PARTS OF THIS" COUNTY: 


Juniper, Found in many places near Painſwick. 

Hound's-Tongne, Found on Robin-Hocd's-11:1. 

Wormwood. Found in many places near Glouceſter. 

Penny-Royal. Found in different parts, about two miles and 
a half to the South-Ealt of the city. 

Wild Gootcberry. Found on the North-Weſt-ſide of Robin- 
Hood's-Bill. | 


%J 4 . 
Crow's-Foot. Found in the paſture-ficlds near the ſame 


place, together with Bird's- Foot, and Mow-Wert. 


Heorſe- Mint. Found in many places near the city, particu- 
larly the wet grounds. 

Wild Thyme. F in diff, 

id Lhyme. Found in different places. 

Black-Beard-Heath. Found in different parts, 
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A D&tscCriIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE City, BOROUGHS, 
CORPORATIONS, Towns, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE“ 
" MARKABLE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. 


GLOUCESTER, the principal and moſt central place in the 
county, is pleaſantly ſituated on a hill, and ſecured on the Weſt- 
tide by a branch of the Severn, which is navigable for large ſhips 
to the quay. It is a place of very great antiquity, _ —— 
deſerves the name given it by the ancient Britons, namely, 
Fair City; though at that time it could only be an encloſure in a 
wood, as all their other citics then were. 

When the Romans had ſubdued this part of the ifland, they 
were under the neceflity of planting a colony here, on account 
of the continual incurſions of the Silures, who inhav:ted the 
Southern part of Wales, and who were the laſt that confented 
to ſubmit to the Roman yoke. One of the legions, beſides 
ſome auxiliaries, were always ſtationed here; fo that before the 
departure of the Romans, it was a place of great repute. 

At the time the Saxons firſt landed in this ifland, Glouceſter 
ſeems to have been part of the territory claimed by the kings of 
Weilkex ; but the Mercians afterwards wreited it out of their 
hands, and kept poſſeſſion of it, till the heptarchy was dilolved, 
when, from a variety of circumſtances, it appears to have been 
one of the molt conſiderable places in this part of the iſland, 
becauſc Edward the Confeſſor made choice of it to entertain his 
brother-in-law, the earl of Bologne, when he came on a viſit to 
England. It was made. a free borough by king John, and when 
his ſon Henry III. was crowned here, he granted it a charter 
of incorporation, with the privilege of keeping a market. He 
alſo enlarged its juriſdiction over ſeveral places in the neighbour- 
hood, and granted them power to hold places of the crown, and keep 
a coroner, beſides many other valuable privileges, which it ſtill 
enjoys. 

The famous Mountfort, carl of Leiceſter, having beſieged it, 
took it in four days; but prince Edward advancing with 


a ftrong army, drove the earl from it, and would have puniſhed 
the burgelles, but was diſſuaded through the intercethon of the 


biſhop of Worceiter, who gave ſecurity for their paying a fine 
of one thouſand marks. | | | 

A great council was held in this city in 1278, wherein many 
wiſe laws were made for the good of the ſubjects, which are ſtill 
known by the name of the Statutes of Glouceiter, and are often 
quoted in the. courts of law. | 

Ning Richard III. when duke of this county, had ſuch a regard 
for the city, that he procured it a charter, to be a county of itſelf, 


with many other privileges; although it dues not feem to have 
availed itfelf of them for many years after, becauſe we lcarn, 


that in the reign of Henry VIII. an order was made, that if 
any perſon ſuitered his houte to fall to decay, he was to loſe his 
title to his frechold, and the lord ot the manor was at liberty to 
build upon it. 

During the civil-wars in the reign of Charles I. a garriſon 
was placed here, by order of the parliament, under the command 
of colonel Mailey, who, from the whole of lus conduct, ſeems to 
have been a moſt gallant officer, and his ſervices in this city and 
its neighbourhood, were very prejudicial to the king's intereſts, 
becauſe it helped not only to break off the communication be- 
tween the royal army and South-Wales, but alſo with Briſtol 
and other places. The king knew, if he-could gain poſſeſſion 
of Glouceltcr, it would be of the greateſt advantage to him; 
and for that purpoſe marched to it with a great army, where he 
arrived on the 10th of Augult 1643, and ſummoned Matiey 
to ſurrender ; but the undaunted colonel returned for anſwer, 
« That he was {worn to keep the city for his majeſty, by both 
houſes of parliament, and ſo he would, by God's help.“ The 
king was fo enraged at the coloncl's anſwer, that he ordered his 
nephew, prince Rupert, to attack the ſuburbs; but before he 
had time to do any thing, the governor, who had either notice 
of, or ſuſpected his deſigns, ordered the houſes without the walls 
to be burnt down. The prince then attacked the walls, but 
after many had been killed on both ſides, and the garriſon re- 
duced to great hardſhips for previtions, the king was obliged 
to raiſe the licge. 

Gloucelter-Abbey was one of the moſt magnificent in England, 
and was founded during the reign of the Saxon kings; but the 
beautiful church {till ſtanding is of later date, and, like moſi 
ocher great ſtructures, Was built at different times, partly by the 
munihcence of its prelates, but chiefly by the gifts made at the 
tomb of the unfortunate king Edward. II. who lies buricd in it 
under a fine monument of white marble, fronting the high altar. 
And ncar it is another monument, to. the memory of juſt ſuch 
an unfortunate prince as the laſt mentioned, namely, Robert, 
duke of Normandy, whoſe brother, Henry I. was confined 
many years in priſon at Briſtol. Upon the diſſolution of the 
monaſteries, the revenues of this convent amounted to 19461. 5s. gd. 
per annum, a conſiderable ſum in that age! The king ordered 
the church to be ſecularized, and erected it into a biſhop's tee, 
which it has remained ever ſince. 

The learned Dr. John Hooper was the firſt biſhop of Glouceſ- 
ter, and fo ſtrenuous was he to promote the Reformation, that 
queen Mary thought ſhe could not fix a greater indignity upon 
him, than that of cauſing him to be burnt before the gate of the 
cathedral. He was an humble and pious man, but ſo averte to 
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No Tur NEW ND COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


every ſuperſtitious ceremony, that it was with great difficulty he 
could be prevailed upon to wear the habits, and only complied 
for the fake of peace. When the Popiſh commiſſioners pro- 
ceeded to degrade him, by {tripping off his robes, he told them 
he was exceeding glad to part with them, becauſe he never loved 


to wear them : the circumſtances of cruelty attending his execu- 


tion may be ſeen in the“ reverend Dr. WriGnT's New and 
Complete Best if Martyrs, being the only correct Edition of Fox's 
Original Book of Martyrs; elegantly printed in large Folio, 
and now publiſhing in Eighty Numbers at only Sixpence each, 
embelliſhed with a more elegant ſet of Copper Plates than is given 
with any other Work of the kind whatever, by ALEX. Hod, 
No. 16, Paternoſter-Row, London. 

The city of Glouceſter is at preſent a well-built, clean, and 
healthy place. It has four gates, each of which gives name to 
a ſtreet, and are called Eaſtgate-Street, Weltgate-Street, North- 
gate-Street, and Southgate-Strect. The extent from the Laſt 
10 the Weſt gate is ncar a mile; and from the North to the 
South gate about half a mile, though the buildings extend con- 
fidcrably beyond all the gates except the Welt. The extent 
without the Ealt gate is near half a mile, and called Barton- 
Street. It is near the fame diſtance without the North gate; 
and about a quarter of a mile without the South gate, which 1s 
called Littleworth. The North gate is uſed as a priſon, both 
for felons and debtors belonging to the city; and the caſtle, 
which was built in the reign of William the Conqueror, is the 
prifon for the county. The Eaſt pate is uſed as a Bridewell, 


or houſe of correction for vagabonds and other diſorderly 


perſons. 


A ſtatue of colonel Selwyn, member of parliament for the 
City, Is placed in the centre of it, where the four great ſtreets 
meet at right angles. The colonel, at his own expence, made 
a very large and noble reſervoir of excellent water, at about half 
a mile diitance ; the water is brought into a baſon placed at the 
Feet of the ſtatue, and from thence extends on cach tide into 
four canals, one of which paſſes through each of the four 


hich | | great 
ſtreets, for the convenient ſupply of the inhabitants. | 


We have before obſerved, that the cathedral, which belonged | 


to the abbcy, is a lofty and beautiful ſtructure, with a fine tower, 
on the top of which are four pinnacles ; and in it is an excellent 
ring of eight bells. There is alſo a remarkable large bell, that 
requires ſix men to ring it. Over the Eaſt- end of the choir is a 
whiſpering-gallery, which, in the days of ignorance, palled for 
a wonder among the vulgar ; but thoſe who are acquainted with 


the rules of architecture can eaſily account for it, there being 


nothing more than the nature and cquality of the workmanſhip 
that occaſions the reverberating of the voice. The chapter con- 
fiits of a dean, archdeacon, and fix prebendariecs, together with 
vicars and ſinging men. 
namely, 

St. Mary de Load, which ſtands near the cathedral, and is called 
the Mothcr-Church. It has a very good tower, with a ring of 
fix bells. | 

St. John the Baptiſt, ſituated in Northgatc-Street. It has a 
neat ſpire, with a ring of five bells. | 

St. Michael's is a handſome church, and has a neat tower, 
with a ring of lix bells. | 

St. Mary Cript, in Southgate-Strect, with a neat ſpire, and 
an excellent ring of eight bells. And | | 

St. Nicholas, in W-itgate-Street, which has alſo a neat ſpire, 
with a ring of fix bells. | 55 

The wheat market-houſe is in Southgate-Strect, at the upper 
end of which is a ſtatue of queen Anne, and at the lower end a 
conduit. | 

There are ſeveral charitable foundations in this city, among 
v hich, without the South gate, is a noble infirmary, crected in the 
year 1760, at the ſole expence of the county. In Eaſtgate- 
Street, oppoſite the barley market-houſe, is the Bluc-Coat-Hoſ- 
pital, where twenty boys, ſons of freemen, arc maintained as 
well as clothed and cducated. There is alſo a charity-{chool for 
upwards ol eighty children, ſeventy of whom are clothed. 

Glouceſter is governed by a mayor, cleven aldermen, and 
twenty-four common-council, from among whom the two 
ſheriffs are choſen. Their magiſtrates are honoured with all the 
enſigns of power uſed in other cities, ſuch as ſword, mace, cap 


of maintenance, and ſcarlet gowns, which are worn on all pub- 


lic occaſions. The tradeſmen are divided into twelve companies, 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of ſo many profeſſions, each of which 
has a maſter, with proper officers. | 

At this place is a ſtone bridge over the Severn ; and from the 
many imall veſſels that are conſtamly going up and down the 
river, conſiderable ſums of money are {fpent in the city, which 
makes it both rich and populous. Gloucciter has two weekly- 
markets on Wedneldays aud Saturdays; aud is diſtant from 


London 100 miles. 


There are many remarkable places in the neighbourhood 
of Glouceſter, which we thall mention in their proper order. 

Robin-Hood's-Hill is ſituated about a mile to the South 
Eaſt of the city, and is a very pleaſant walk for the citizens, 
particularly to the reſervoir that ſupplies the city with water, 
which is at the fout of a hill; and near it is a ftnall public-houſc, 
kept by the perſon who takes care of the water-works. His" 
bunch is to ice that the citizens are properly ſupplied with 
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water; and if any of the pipes happen to burſt, he is obliged to 
aſſiſt in mending them. Gn one part of this hill is the ſeat of 
Mr. Selwyn, near which is a medicinal ſpring called the Req 
Well, from the redneſs of the carth at the bottom. The water 
of this well is much eſteemed, on account of its great efficac 

in ſeveral inveterate diſorders. On the ſame fide of the hill, 
near the top, was formerly a beacon, and the place retains th. 
name to this day. The ſummit of the hill is greatly viſited, 
from its affording a noble and extenſive proſpect over the neigli- 
bouring country. The vale beneath lies open to the view on 
the South-Weſt; on the North-Weſt are fields of corn and 
paſture; and adjoining is the elegant ſeat of Thomas Hey. 


wood, efq. 

North-Weſt of this hill is the ſcat of Daniel Lyons, efq, 
near which are fine rows of elm trees; and to the right is the 
ſeat of Charles Barrow, eſq. There is alſo a large houſe, which 
formerly belonged to the family of Newark, but it is now in 
ruins, and only inhabited by a poor labourer, becauſe the vulgar 
have long entertained a notion of its being haunted by dzmons or 
evil ſpirits. A little further to the North is the elegant feat of ſir 
John Guiſe, with a moſt noble park, well ſtocked with deer. 
There is likewiſe a moſt agreeable view of the courſe of the 
river Severn, with its beautiful windings and turnings for abc 
twenty miles, hilft the whole city of Glouceſter appears below 
as only a diminutive village. The proſpect from this hill, which 
is the moſt romantic that can be imagined, 1s terminated by a 
majeſtic range of mountains. 

Without the Weit gate of the city, about half a mile, is the 
Ille of Alney ; and ncar where the criminals are executed is 2 
large meadow, in which the horſe-races are held. At a ſmall 
diſtance from this is a paſture field, known by the name of the 
King's Home, where, at different times, have been dug up not 
only great numbers of Roman coins, but alſo ſeveral other 
curious antiquities. 

North-Weſt of the city a little way, is a village called 
LAXTBURY, well known formerly for its monaſtery, of which 
{till fome remains are to be ſeen. This monaſtery muſt have 
been of great repute, for at the general diſſolution of religious 
houſes its annual revenues amounted to 748. 19s. 11d. | 

Two miles to the South of Glouceſter 1s an agreeable village 
called HEMPSTEAD. The church ſtands upon a hill, and has a 
tower between the body of it and the chancel, in which is the 
cfhpy of a judge in his robes, lying at length on a monument. 
It was deſigned tor Richard Atkins, eſq. chief juſtice of South- 
Wales, who dicd in 161 0% | | 

About three miles South-Welt of Glouceſter is a village 
called ELMORE, from the great quantity of eels caught in this 
part of the Severn, on whole banks the village is ſituated. The 
church is a ſpacious building, ſupported by pillars, and has a 
tower with battlements. | | 

After leaving Glouceſter, and proceeding to the North-Eaſt, 
the firit place we come to is CHELTENHAM, fo called from its 
inuation on the Chilt, a ſmall {tream that runs into the Severn. 
It is a place of great antiquity, as appears from doomſday-book, 
where it is mentioned as one of the royal manors. It was for- 
merly famous for its minerat waters, but of late years it has lot 
much of its reputation, and is now little viftted. The inhabi- 
tants, however, carry on a conſiderable trade in malt, which 1s 
ſeat down the river to Briſtol, and other places. | 

The church, which is built in the form of a croſs, is a venerable 
Gothic {tructure, with aifles on each fide, and a tower in the 

middle, in which is a good ring of bells, Here is a free- 
ſchool, where youth are inſtracted in grammar-learning ; and 
the mailer and uſher have both handſome ſalaries. Near the 
ſchool is an alms-houte for fix poor perſons, who have cach a 
lliilling a week, The houſes in general are very irregular, and 
the ſtrects Il pared, It has a weekly-market on Thurſdays; and 
is diſtant from London nincty-three miles. 

The next place we have to mention is TEwKsSBURY, an an- 
cient, large, and populous town. It was very conſiderable 
during the heptarchy, as appears from its ſtately abbey, founded 
about the Loginning of the eighth century, by two brothers, 
Saxon wblemen, as an atonement for tome horrid crimes they 
had committed. Nothing can be more delightful than the 
Gruation of this town, tor it lands on that part of the Severn 
where the Avon falls into it, with two other ſmall ſtreams, ſo 
that it is almoſt encompaſſed with water. Edward II. granted 
ſcreral privileges to the town, but it was not incoporated till the 
reign of James I. when it received a charter to be governed by 
twenty-four oi the principal burgeſſes, who are authoriſed o 
chuſe from ainoug themſclwes, two bailitts annually, who act 
as the ruling mavittratcs, |; 

The church belonging to this ancient abbey is {till ſtanding * 
It is a noble Gothic itructure, and is uſed by the inhabitants 10T 
the performance uf divine ſervice. On the Welt-end of the 
church are two turrets, and the great tower in'the middle has 4 
ring of cxcealins fine bells. 

The woollen manutaQtory, which was once carried on here 
to great advantage, has declined much of late years: Lhey 
have ſtill a contiderable trade in knitting of cotton, and loc 
other articles. | 

William Ferrers founded, in 1675, an excellent free-ſchoo!, 
and fettled 4 handiome falary on the matter; but it has porta 
man 
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many benefactions ſince that time, ſo that at preſent it is one of 
the beſt in the county. There is alſo an hoſpital founded by 
queen Mary, who ordered 40l. a year to be paid to it out of the 
Exchequer, and left the government to the magiſtrates. In the 
church-yard are ten alms-houſes for poor widows, but no fund 
has been left to ſupport them. : | 
The people of this place, in former times, were ſo famous 
for making a ſort of muilard balls, that a proverbial expreſſion 
was uſed, when ſpeaking of an acute or ſharp fellow,“ He 
looks as if he lived upon Tewkſbury muſtard.” But whatever 
was done here formerly in that way, there is no ſuch trade car- 
ried on at preſent. | 
After the battle of Barnet, Edward IV. marched to this town 
to oppoſe Margaret of Anjou, who, with her ſon prince Edward, 
had landed in the Weſt of England, where they raiſed conſider- 
able forces by the aflittance of the duke of Somerſet, who was 
realous to promote the intereſt of the houſe of Lancaſter. This 
army was commanded by the prince, which induced great num- 
bers to follow his ſtandard, and they marched as far as Tewkl- 
bury, without knowing any thing of the fatal battle of Barnet. 
Edward marched with great expedition from London, and when 


he approached, ordered his brother Richard firſt to attack them, 


and then made a feint of retreating with a view of diſcompoling 
the ranks of the enemy, and throwing them into confuſion. 
Richard obeyed his orders with the greateſt exactneſs, and So- 
merſet was ſoon led into the ſnare ; for having drawn his men out 
ot · their entrenchments, he attacked the king's army, but was 
ſoon defeated, taken priſoner, and executed. Many thouſands 
joſt their lives in this battle, and moſt of our hiſtorians tell us, 
that Edward, fon of Henry VI. was cruelly murdered by 


the hands of Richard, duke of Glouceſter. Queen Margaret, 


whoſe conduct had made her odious to the people, was taken pri- 
ſoner ; but the king of France afterwards procured her liberty. 
She lived many years afterwards ; and as appears from our hiſtory, 
died ſoon after the aged dutcheſs of York, who had ſeen both her 
ſons kings of England, their male iſſue extinct, and her 2 
daughter married to the inexorable enemy of her family, Henry 
of Richmond, by which the white and red roſes were united. 


The battle of "Tewkſbury was fought on the 10th day of May 


715 | 
3 received ſummonſes to ſend repreſentatives to 
parliament in the reign of qucen Elizabeth, which privilege 
it {till enjoys, and they are choſen by the inhabitants in general. 
It has a good weekly-market on Wedneſday; and is diſtant from 
London 102 miles. 


South of Tewkſbury is a ſmall village called DEERnuRsT, | 
which is built in ſo low a fituation, that it often ſuſtains conſider- 
able damage from the overflowing of the Severn. In this village 


was ancicntly a convent, built by the ſame brothers who founded 
the abbey of Tewkſbury. It was given by Edward the Conſeſſor 
to the Benedictine monaſtery of St. Dennis in France, which 
enjoyed its revenues till the reign of Henry VI. when it was diſ- 
folved with the other priories, and its lands ſettled upon Eton- 
College. = | 

WISCHcOMu, which is a place of great antiquity, was for- 
merly endowed with many privileges, particularly that of being a 
caunty of ittelf; but at prelent it is much reduced from its 
ancient grandeur. It is, however, ſtill very populous, and the 
houfes in general tolerably good. The church, which is the 
only building in it that merits particular notice, is a noble Gothic 
ltructurc, with an high tower at the Weſt-end; and within the 
church are ſeveral handſome monuments. Ihe town has a good 


weekly- market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London ninety- 


three miles. | 

A {mall village, called SUDLEY, and ſometimes SEWDLEY, is 
ſituated near Winchcomb, where are (till the. remains of a 
ſtrong caltle, ſuppoſed to have been built by Ralph de Boteler, 
high-treaſurer of England in the reign of Henry VI. On the 
accetlion of Edward IV. it became torfeited to the crown, but 
in the reign of queen Mary it was given to the family of Bruges, 
now called Bridges, from whom the duke of Chandois is lineally 
deſcended. The towers of this ancient caſtle are {till ſtanding, 
which ſhew it to have been a place of great ſtrength, and its fi- 
tuation is as pleaſant as can be imagined. At this place was 
tormerly a noble Gothic church, but during the civil wars in the 
laſt century great part of it was deſtroyed, and no more now re- 
mains than what is ſufficient to accommodate the people who at- 
tend there to hear divine ſervice. 

To the North of Sudley is another village called HaLEs- 
\BBEY, from an ancient abbey founded here by Richard, ſecond 
lon of king John, and afterwards king of the Romans. This 
abbey, which was for the reception of Ciſtertian monks, was 
endowed with great privileges, its abbot being one of thoſe who 
tat as lords in parliament. On the diſſolution of religious houles, 
the revenues of this abbey amounted to 3571. 

CaMPDEN, or CAMDEN, the next town we ſhall mention, 
derives its name from the remains of an ancient camp, where a 
battle was fought between the Saxons and the Britons. It 
recaved its charter of incorporation from James I. by which the 
government is veſted in two bailiffs, an high-ſteward, and twelve 
burgeſſes, who have a right to choole the like number of afliſt- 
ants from among the principal inhabitants. The chief building 
in this town the: claims the notice of a traveller is the church ; it 
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is one of the moſt beautiful Gothic ſtruQtures in this part of the 
county, having ſide- aiſles, and a tower 105 feet in height. The 
monuments within are very numerous, among which is one cu- 
riouſly carved in marble to the memory of fir Baptiſt Hicks, at- 
terwards created viſcount Campden, who had a fine ſeat here, 
great part of which was deſtroyed during the civil wars in the laſt 
century. — 
There are in this town many charitable foundations, viz. 
a free grammar-ſchool, where youth are qualified for the univer- 
ſity; a charity-ſchool for educating the children of the poor; an 
alms-houſe for ſix poor old men and as many women, who have 


| each an allowance of 3s. 4d. per week, beſides a * and other 


neceſſaries; and ſeveral donations of bread, which 1s diſtributed 
weekly to thoſe who do not receive alms from the pariſh. 
Its principal trade conſiſts in the making of —_ great 
quantities of which are ſent to London. It has a weekly-mar- 
ket on Wedneſday ; and is diſtant from London.cighty-fix miles. 
It would not be proper to quit this place without able notice 
of a circumſtance that happened here in the laſt century, which 
is of ſo ſingular a nature, that the like, perhaps, is not to be met 
with in the annals of this or any other country. It is relative to 
a woman and, her two ſons, namely, Joan Perry, and John and 
Richard Perry, all of whom ſuffered ignominious deaths, by 
public execution, for the ſuppoſed murder of William Harriſon, 
gentleman. The particulars of this very ſingular affair are 
as follow : I | 
On the 16th day of Auguſt 1660, William Harriſon, ſtew- 
ard to lady Campden, at Campden, being about ſeventy years of 
age, walked from Campden aforeſaid to Charringworth, about 
two miles, to receive his lady's rent; and not returning ſo early 
as uſual, his wife, between eight and nine o'clock that evening, 
ſent her ſervant, John Perry, to meet his maſter on the way 
from Charringworth : but neither Mr. Harriſon, nor his ſervant, 
returned that night. The next morning early, Edward Harriſon 
(William's fon) went towards Charringworth, to inquire after 
his father ; when on the way meeting Perry coming from thence, 
and being informed by him he was not there, they went together 
to Ebrington, a village between Charringworth and Campden, 
where they were told by one Daniel, that Mr. Harriſon called 
at his houſe the evening before, on his return from Charring- 
worth, but did not ſtay. They then went to Paxford, about a 
mile from thence, where not hearing any thing of Mr. Harriſon, 
they returned towards Campden : on the way, being informed 
that a hat, a band, and comb, were taken up in the highway be- 
tween Ebrington and Campden, by a poor woman, then leaſing 
in the field, they went to her, and found the hat, band, and 
comb, which they knew to be Mr. Harriſon's. Being conduct- 
ed by the woman to the place where the found the fame (in the 
highway between Ebrington and Campden, near unto a great 
furze-brake) they there ſearched for Mr. Harriſon, ſuppoſing 
he had been murdered, the hat and conib being hacked and cut, 
and the band bloody, but nothing more could be there found. 
Information of this being brought to Campden, the town was fo 
alarmed, that numbers ran to the place to ſearch for Mr. Harri- 
ſon's ſuppoſed dead body, but all in vain. 
fears for her huſhand were now much increaſed : having ſent 


| her ſervant Perry to meet his maſter, and he not returning that 


night, cauſed a ſuſpicion that he had robbed and murdered him, 
In conſequence of this, Perry was the next day apprehended 


mined concerning his maſter's abſence, and his own ſtaying out 
the night he went to meet him, he gave the following account: 
« That his miſtreſs ſent him to meet his maſter, between cight 


and nine o'clock in the evening, and he went down Campden- 


field, towards Charringworth, about a land's length, where 


meeting with one William Reed, of Campden, he acquainted 
him with his errand, and further told him, that it growing dark, 
he was afraid to go further, and would therefore return and 
fetch his young maſter's horſe ; they both went to Mr. Harriſon's 
court-gate, bes they parted; ſoon after which one Pierce 
coming by, he went with him about a bow's ſhot into the fields, 
and returned with him likewiſe to his maſter's gate, where they 
alſo parted. He then went into his maſter's hen- rooſt, where he 
lay about an hour, but did not fleep, and when the clock ſtruck 
twelve, he aroſe and went towards Charringworth, till a great 
mitt ariſing, he loſt his way, and laid the reſt of the night under 
a hedge. At day-break, on Friday morning, he went to Char- 
ringworth, where he inquired for his matter of one Edward 
Plaiſter, who told him he had been with him the afternoon 
before, and received twenty-three pounds of him, but did not 
[tay long. 

« After which he went to William Curtis, of the ſame town, 
who likewile told him, he heard his maſter was at his houſe the 
day before, but, not being at home, he did not fee him. Upon 
this he returned homewards (it being about five of the clock 
in the morning) when on the way he met his maſter's fon, with 
whom he went to Ebrington and Paxtord, &c. as hath been 
related.” 

Reed, Pierce, Plaiſter, and Curtis, being examined, affirmed 
what Perry had ſaid concerning them to be true. Perry being 
then alked by the juſtice how he, who was aſraid to go to Char- 
ringworth at nine o'clock, became ſo bold as to go thither 
at twelve? anſwered, that at nine o'clock it Was dark, but 
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Mrs. Harriſon's 


and brought before a juſtice of the peace; by whom being exa- 
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THe NEW-and COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


at twelve the moon ſhone. Being further aſked, why returning 
the houſe, to know whether his maſtcr was come home, before 
he went a third time to look after him ; anſwered, that he knew 
his maſter was not coine home, becauſe he ſaw a light in his 
chamber-window, which never uſcd to be there ſo late when he 
was at home. 

Perry's anſwers not being ſuſſiciently ſatisfaCtory to the juſtice, 
he was kept in cultody at Campden, ſometimes in an inn there, 
and ſometimées in the common priſon, from Saturday Augult 18 
to the Friday following ; during which ume lic was again exa- 
mined at Campden, by the ſaid juitice of peace, but conſeſſed 
nothing moe than belore; nor at that time could any further dit- 
covery be made what was become of Mr. Harriſon. During 
his conhnement at Campden, hc told fome (who prelſed him to 
confeſs what he knew concerning his maſter) that a tinker had 
Killed him; and to others, that he and a gentleman's fervant of 
the neighbourhood had robbed and murdered him; and ottiers 
again he told, that he was murdercd, and hid in a bean-rick at 
Campden, where ſcarch was, in vain, inade for him. At length 
lic ſaid, that were he again carried before the juitice, he woutd 
d:(cover that to him, which he would not reveal to any other 
perſon. | 
the juſtice, who aſhed him whether he would yet confels what 
was become of his maſter; to Which he anfrwercd, he was mir- 
dered, but not by him. "The piſtice then told him, that if he 
knew him to be murdered, he knew lkewite by whom. This 


concerning it, aſhrmed, that nt was his mother and his brother 
murdered his maſter. On tus contefion, the juſtice advijed 


him to conſider what he fail, tcllins hun, that he feared he 


might be guilty of his matt. rs dent, and that he fhotd 
not draw more innocent blood wpon his head for whit ke now 
charged his mother and brother with, might colt them their hves:; 
but he athrming that he ſpoke nothing but the twih, and thai 1 
he were immediately to die, he would jultity the fame, the 
juitice deſired him to declare how and when they did it, 
He then faid, that his mother and tis brother had teaſed 
him, ever ſince he came into his malter's fervice, to help them to 
money, telling him how poor they were, and that it was in hits 
power. to relicve them, by giving them notice when his malter 
went 10 receive his lady's rents, for they would way-lay and rob 
him. He further ſaid, that on the I hurſday morning, when his 
maſter went to Charringworth, as he was going on an crrand into 
tlie town, he met his brother in the ftreer, whom he then told 
whither lus maſter was going, and if he way-lad him, he might 
have his money: and that in the evening Its miltrels ſending 
him, to mect his maltcr, he met br. brother in the ſtrect, before 
lus maſter's pate, going, as he faid, to mect his maſt:r, and 
lo they wen! together to the Church-yard, about a ſtonc*:-throw 


from Mr. Ilarriſon's patios vhiere they parted, hc UNH the. 101 


way, Croſs the church-yard, aid his brother Keeping the great 


road, round the church; but in the hiphway beyond the church 


they met again, and went together the way leading to Charring— 
worth, till they came tou pate about a bow's ſhot trom Campden- 


I 


Church, that goes into a groumd of the lady Campden's, called 
the Conygrec; which, to thoſe who have a Key to po throuph the 
arden, is the nearclt way from that place to Mr. Ilarriſon's 
E W hen they came near to the gate, he ſaid, he told his 
brother, he did believe lis maſter was pull gone Into the Conve 
uree (for it was then ſo dark they could not difcern any mon 10 


as to know hum) but perceiving one to yo into that pround, and. 


knowing there was no way but tor thoſe who had a key, conclud- 


cd that it win his matter ; and 4% told his brother, if he followed 


lum he tight have his money 3 and he, in the mean time, would 


Walk a turn in the fields, which accordicely he did; and 


tem following 115 brother about thc nde 651 the Conz pree, 
{ound his matter on the proud, his brother upon him, and ys 
mother landing by; and being aſked whether his matter were 
then dead, anſwered, No; for that after he came to thein, his 
waiter crycd, “ Ah rogucs, will you! till inc ?“ at which he told 
his brother he hoped he would not kill his niafter; who replicd, 
« Peace, peace, you're a fool,” and fo strange hun; alter 
which he took a bay 91 ne out of us pi ket, and tren 1. 
into his mother's lap; and then he and Jus brother carried the 
dead body into the parden adjoimug to the Conyerce, wher: 
they confultcd what to do with it; at lail they aprecd to thrown 
into the preat fink, by Wallington's mill, belind the garden; 
bit he laid, his mother and brother bade hum {10 tip It the Count 
(next the houſe) to hearken whether any one was flirring, and 
they would throw the bdy into the fink: upon being atked 
whether it were there, he faid, he Knew wot, for that he lot 
it in the garden; but his mother and brother ſaid, they world 
throw it there: and if it were not there, he Knew wit whicre 
it was; for that he returned no more to them, but went t the 
court-gate, which goes into the town, where he met with Jotin 
Pierce, with whom he went into the held, and again returned 
with him to his maſtcr's pate; alter which, he went into the 
hen-roolt, where he lay till twelve o'clock that night, but th-p!1 
not; and having, when he came from his mother and brother, 
brought with hum his matter's hat-barnd and comb, which he laid 
in the len-roolt, he carricd the ſaid hat-band aud comb, and 
threw them (alter he had given them three os tous cuts with his 


On the 24th of Aupuit he was again brovehit betore | 


twice home, and ſtaying, vil twelve o'clock, he went not into, 
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knifc, in the highway, where they were aſterwards found. Peine 
aſked what he intended by ſo doing, he faid, he did it the 
it might be bclieved his mater had been there robbed and 
murdered ; and having thus difpoſed of his hat- band and con 
he went towards Charringworth, &c. as hath been related. 

Upon this conleftion, the jultice gave orders for the anno. 
83 Joan and Kichard Perry, the mother and brother Of 
John Perry, and for ſcarching f link where Mr. Harritene, 
body was ſaid to be thrown ; which was accordingly dame, ant 
nothing of hin: could be found: the fifh-pools in Campden 
were drawn and fear hed, but nothing could be there found: j 
that fume were of op:nion, the body might be hid in the rin 
Campden-Houſfe, burn in the late wars, and not unfit for 444 1 
a conccalment ; where fearch was likewiſe made, but al! Li 
Vain. 

The next day Joan and Richard Perry, together with John 
Perry, were brought betore the juſtice, who informing the tung 
Joan and Richard with what John had laid to their charge, they 
denied all, and uttcred many imprecations on themſelves if thy 
were in the leaſt guilty of any thing of which they were ac}. 
cuſed : but John, on the other hand, affirmed before them, that 
ne had ſpoken nothing but the truth, and that they had murder 
ed his maſter, further telling all the circumſtances of their 
walny him for moncy, as related before. Richard confſciled he; 
inet his brother that morning, and ſpoke with him, but noth;* - 
palied between them to that purpoſe; and both he and his 
mother told John ke was a villain to accuſe them as he he 
dimes: but Join, on the other de, athrmed that he had Ipoken 
thing hi t: tente, al world jutify it to his death. 

A remarkable cirounittance happened on the prifoners return 
from the magiltraté's houſe to. Campden, viz. Richard Perry, 
being at forme diftance behind his brother John, and pullinp 
a clout out of his 5 (kct, aropl a ball of inkle, Which n: 
of his guard taking vp, he defired him to reſtore it, laying, it 
was only his wile's haic-lace; but the guard opening it, aue 
Inding u flip Knete at the end, went and ſhewed it to John, ue; 
was a little way before, and Knew muhing of the droppen 
of the inkle; pen his being thewn it, and aſked wheth 
he Kkucw it, he tk lis head and ſaid, Yes, to: his forrov, : 
ſor that was the {tiring bs brother flrangled his maſter with. -— 
This was worn upon the evidence at their trial. 

On Sunday, vault 26, they remained at Campden, Where 
the minller of the place defhoning to ſpeak to them (it poſſible 
to perſnacve them to repentance and à further conteilion) they 
were brovphi to chte; and in their way thither, paſſins. by 
Knhard's oute, tWo et his children mecting him, he 1o-k 
the Ieifer in his arms, leading the other in his hand, when 
on a fudden beh their notes fell a bleeding, which was looked 


ib, 


1 
* 


Upon e ONUNGUS, 


[t is proper to obſerve, that the preceding year Mr. Harriſon 
had his houtc Drehe open, between cleven and twelve och |; 
at noon, upon Campden market-day, whillt hnnfclf ard tus 


Whole family were at the lecture; a ladder being ſet up to a win— 


%% of the fecond 1; ry, and an iron bar wienched from theme 
with a ploungh-ſhate, which was left in the room, and tever- 
[ore points in money carried away ; the perpetrators of wenn 1 
robbery could never be feind. 


Alier this, and not many voy 
before Mr. a 


Iarritan's abſence, his fervant Ferry, one cveniug, in 
Cumpaden- garden, made an hideous outcry, at which fome ache 
heard it coming in, met him renming, and feemingly frightc: 
with a fharp pick it his hand, % whom he told a formal dor; 
that he had been lo upon by two men in white, with naked 
(words; and thor be delended himfieclt: with his ſheep-pick, 
rc was cut in iwo or three pl 


- PIACCS 4 and L. wie 
„ in his pocket, Which he. faid was done with one ot 
their words. 


U ' '! 
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The nuftice calling to mind theſe orcmlances, upon Perry's 
Confitiion, Ake him hift COM erning the robbery, when his 


maſter loft fevon 4 ore peine out of his houſe at noon-day, 


whether he knew who dil it 5 he antweredl, Nes, it was his bre 
thor: and bong tuther queſtioned, Whether he was then with hun, 
11 anſwer, Nu, he was at eher h, but that he pave hum notice 
of themoncy, and told him in which room it was, and where he 
migut have a tld to reach the window; and that lus br. ther 
afterwards told him he had the money; and had buried it. in 
110 garden, aun that 1 Kcrte at li haclinas next to have 
drrded or oavherompor tearh was made in the garden, bit 
2% im nen cal be there bruni. 

1 116 47170 WTO lid the ID mouth, when John, Joan, aud 
Richard Perry; bad 1wo nilicements tog g unt them; One 
for break ing int William Flarrifon's hone, and robbing hum 
91 140l. in the Vet JOSE? the other tor robbing and MUTenNng 
the fad W Akon Harmon on the 16th diy af Aungut 100. 
Up 1 the lull Hulcttnent, nudge ur ner wauld 1101 115 them, 
UN Ale th ben, an 1 Kn; they ert len tricd 119 the 


ther lunch Feen er robber, ti Wie teu pleaded 1101 AT TY 


but ham, wlan ng behind them, they tam alter pleaded guilty, 
han by ing hie bencht of Ins manctty” + gracious parton and 
act vo ht vin, winch was granted them. John Perry being 
lurther atked concerning his being allaulicd in the grin, l 
conſelted that it Was all a hction, and that having 4 di: pr FO rob 
his mater, he aft it, that ropiyy might x thought to have 


N ut vv ichſtanding 
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Notwithſtanding, however, they pleaded guilty to this in- 
dctment, being thercunto prompted (as is probable) by ſome 
who were unwilling to loſe time, and trouble the court with their 
trial, in regard as the act of oblivion pardoned them; yet they 
all afterwards, and at their deaths, denied that they were guilty 
of that robbery, or that they knew who did it. 

At the ſpring aſſizes, the following year, Joan, John, and 
Richard Perry, were, by judge Hyde, tried upon the indictment 
of murder, and pleaded fercrally not guilty. When John's 
conſeſlion before the juſtice was proved wwe vice by leveral wit- 
neſſes who heard the ſame, he told them, he was then mad, and 
knew not what he faid. "The other two laid they were wholly 
innocent of what they were accuſcd; and that they Knew no- 
thing of Mr. Harriſon's death, nor what was become of him; 
and Richard ſaid, that his brother had accuicd others as well as 
him, to have murdered his maſter; wich the judge bidding him 

rove, he ſaid, that moſt of thoſe who had given evidence againſt 
Lo knew it. Ihe jury, after a ſhort contultation, found them 
ali three guilty, and they received ſentence of death. Upon 
being taken to the place of execution, which was on Broadway- 
Hill, within fight of Campden, ſome few days after, the mother 
(being reputed a witch, and to have ſo bewitched her ſons that 
they could confeſs nothing while the lived) was firſt executed : 
aſter which, Richard being upon the ladder, proſelled, as he had 
done all along, that he was wholly innocent of the fact for 
which he was then to dic, and that he knew nothing of Mr. 
Harriſon's death, nor what was become of him; and did with 

reat carneſtneſs beg and beſecch his brother (for the ſatisfaction 
of the whole world and his own conſcience) to declare what he 
knew concerning him; but he with a ſurly carriage told the 
people, he was not obliged to confeſs to them: yet immediately 
before he was turned off, he ſaid he knew nothing of his maſter's 
death, nor what was become of hun, but they might hereafter 
pothibly hear. | 

However extraordinary it may appear, heſe three perſons 
were totally innocent of the crime laid to tlicir charge, as will 
appcar trom the tullowing particulars. | 


A Letter from Mr. WILLIAM Harrits9% to Sir Thomas 


OVERBURY, piving an Account of his being conveyed to 
TuRKeyr, and made a Slave there. 


« THonourcd Sir, 


IN obedience to your commands, I pive you this true account 


1 of my being carried away beyond the ſcas, my continuance 
there, and return home. On a Thurſday in the afternoon, in 
harveſt-tume, I went to Charringworth, to demand rents for my 
lady Campden, at which time the tenants were buly in the fields, 
and late ere they came home, which occalioned my ſtay there 
till the cloſe of the evening. I expected a confiderable ſum, but 
received only 231. and no more ; on my return home, in the nar- 
row paſllage among Ebrington furzes, there met me one horle- 
man, who faid, “ Art thou there?“ and I, fearing he would have 
rid over me, {truck his horſe over the nole ; whereupon he ſtruck 
at me with his ſword ſeveral blows, and run it into my fide 
while I, with my little cane, defended myſelf as well as I could; 
at laſt another came behind me, and run me through the thigh, 
then laid hold of the collar of my doublet, and drew me to a 
hedge ; {oon after which a third came up: they did not take my 
money, but mounting me behind one of them, drew my arms 
about his middle, and taftencd my wriſts together with ſymcthing 
that had a fprins lock to it, as I conceived, by hearing it give a 
Inap as they put it on; they then threw a great cloak over me, 
and carried ine away; in the night, they abphtcd at a hay-rick 
which {ftood ncar to u i ne-pit, by a wall-fide, where they took 
away my moncy, about two hours before day, as I heard on» of 
them tell the other he thonght it to be then, and tumble! me 
into the ſtone-pit; they ſtaid, as 1 thought, about an hour at 
the hay-rick, when they 100k horic again: one of them bade me 
come out of the pit; 1 anſwered, they had my money already, 
and what would they do with me, whereupon oc of thein truck 
me again, drew me out, and put a great quantuy of money in 
my pockets, and mounted me again, after the lame manner as 
before. On the Friday, about fun-fctting, they took me to a 
lone houſe upon a heath, by a thicket of buthes, where: they 
diſmounted me, almoſt dead, being greatly bruiſed with the car 
nage of the money : when the woman of the tote ſaw that [ 
could neither ſtand nor peak, ſhe aſked them whether or no they 
had brought a dead man ; they anſucred, No, but a friend that 
was hurt, and that they were carrying him to a furovon : the 
anſwered, if they did not make halle, their friend would 
be dead before they could bring him to one: they laid me 
on cuſhions, and ſuffered none to come into the room but « little 
girl. Here we aid all night, they giving me tome broth and 


Itrong waters: in the morning, very carly, they mounted me as 


fore, and on Saturday night they brought ine to» a place where 


were two or three houſes, in one of which 1 lan all night on 
Cuſhions by their bed fide. On Sunday morning they carricd me 
rom thence, and about three or four of the clock they brought 
we 10 a place by the ſea fide, called Deal, here they laid ine 
down on the ground; and one of them ſtaying by me, the other 
wo walked a little way off, to meet a man, with whom they 
talked z and in their diſcourſe I heard them mention ſeven 
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pounds: after which, they went away together, and in about 


half an hour returned. 
The man (whole name, as I after heard, was Wrenſhaw ) 
ſaid, he feared J ſhould die before he could get me on board. 
Soon after, they put me into a boat, and carried me on fhip- 


| board, where my wounds were dreſſed. 


_ — 


I remained in the ſhip, as near as I can reckon, about ſix 
weeks, in which time I was tolcrably well recovered ot my 
wounds and weakneſs. One day the maſter of the ſhip came 
and told me, and the reſt of the people in the veſſel, that he dit- 
covered three Turkiſh ſhips : we all offercd to fight in detence 
of the ſhip and ourſelves, but he commanded us to Keep cloſe, 
and ſaid, he did not doubt, if it was an enemy, We {hyguld be 
able to conquer them. 

« A ſhort time after this he called us all up, and when we came 
upon the deck, we faw two Turkiſh ſhips cloſe by us, in one 
of them we were put, and placed into a dark hole, where, how 
long we continued before we were landed, I know rt, 

« When we were landed, they led us two days journey, and put 
us into a great houſe, or priſon, where we remained four days 
and a half; and then came to us eight men to view us, who 
ſcemed to be officers; they called us, and examined us of our 
trades and callings, which every one anſucred: one faid he was 
a ſurgeon ; another, that he was a broad-cloth weaver, and 1 
(after two or three demoads) faid J had fome (kill in phy ſic : 
we three were ſet by, and taken by three of thoſe eight men that 
came to view us: it was my chance to be choſen by a grave 
phytician of cighty-ſeven years of age, who lived near to Smyrna, 
who had formerly been in England, and knew Crow land uin 
Lincolnthire, which he preferred before all other places in Eug— 
land: he employed me to keep his ftill-houte, and gave me a 
ſilver bowl, double gilt, to drink in; my buhnels was mot in 
that place: once hu ſet me to gather cotton-wool, which I not 
doing to his mind, he ſtruck me to the ground, and afterwards 
drew his ſtiletto to ſtab me; but J holding up my hand to him, 
he gave a ſtamp, and turned from me. I was there about a 
year and three quarters, when my maſter falling fick on a Fhurſ- 
day, he ſent for me, and calling me, as he uſed, by the name of 
Poll, told me he ſhould die, and bade me ſhift for myſelf. He 
died on the Saturday following, and I preſently haſtencd with 
my bowl to a port almoſt a day's journey diſtant, the way 19 


which place I knew, having been twice there employed by my 


malter about the carriage of his cotton-wook, When I came 
thither, J addrefled myſelf to two men who came out oa Hum- 
burgh ſhip, which, as they ſaid, was bound to Portugal within 


three or four days. I inquircd of them for an Engliſh flip; 


they anſwered, there were none. I entreated them to take mie 


into their ſhip ; they anſwered, they durſt not, for fear of being 


diſcovered by the ſearchers, which might occalion the forfeiture, 
not only of their goods, but allo of their lives : I was very im- 


portunate with them, but could not prevail; they left me 15 


depend on Providence, who at length ſent another cut of. the 
ſame ſhip, to whom I made known my condition, craving his 
aſſiſtance for my tranſportation ; he made me the like an{iver as 
the former, and was as {tiff in his denial, tilf the tight oi my 
bowl put him to a pauſe ; ha returned to the ſhip, and after half 
an hour's ſpace, he came back again, accompanied with another 
ſcaman, and for my bowl undertook to tranlport me; but told 
me, I mult be content to lie down in the keel, and endurc much 


| hardihip, which J was content to do, to gain my liberty. "They 


then took me on board, and put me below in the veffel in a very 
uncaſy place, and concealed me with boards and other things, 
where I lay undiſcovered, notwithitanding the {trict fearch thar 
was made in the veſſel; my two chapmen, who had my bow!, 
honeſtly furniſhed me with victuals daily, until we arrived ar 
Liſbon in Portugal, where (as ſoon as the maſter had left the 
ſhip, and was gone into the city) they ſet me on ſhore, money- 
leſs, to ſhift for myſelf. I knew not what courſe to take, hilt 
as Providence led me, I went up into the city, and entered 2 
good [ircet 3 and being weary, I turned my back to a wall, an! 
leaned upon my ſtaff: oppolite me were four gentlemen din 
courting together; after a while, one of them came to me, ang 
ſpoke to me in a language that I underſtood not: I told him ! 
was an Engliſhman, and underſtood not what he ſpoke ; he an- 
ſwered me in plain Englith, that he underſtood me, and was 
himſelf born near Wiſbeach in Cambridgeihire. I then related 
to hun my calc, and ke taking compaſſion on me, engaged v..th 
the maſter of a ſhip, bound for England, for my paage, who 
landed me fafe at Dover, from whence I made fluft to get to 
London, where being furniſhed with necetſur:cs, I cane into 
the COUNTY, 

„Thus, honoured fir, I have given you a true account of wy 
great ſuflerirgs, and happy deliverance, by the mercy and gouu- 
nets 01 God, to whom be given all hohour, praiſe, Alld ry. 
| conclude and reſt 


Your's, WIILIIAu Fflanklsos 


Sir Thomas OverBurY's Letter to Dr. SHIRLEY. 
8 IR. | 
| : at u n ſorer 
T has not been any neglect in me, that you have no wor et 
heard from me, but my unhappy ditteinper ng on my 
right hand ſoon after my coming dowu inte the country; lo that 
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Tur NEW and COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER 


till now I have been wholly deprived of the uſe of it. I have 
herewith ſent you a ſhort narrative of that no leſs ſtrange than 
unhappy buſineſs, which ſome years ſince happened in my neigh- 
bourhood ; the truth of every particular whereof I am able to 
atteſt, and I think it may very well be reckoned among the moſt 
remarkable occurrences of this age: you may diſpole of 1t as 
you pleaſe; and in whatever elſe 1 can ſerve you, you may treely 
command me, as, fir, 


Your affectionate kinſman, and humble ſervant, 


THhHoMAs OVERBURY.” 

Many have queſtioned the truth of Mr. Harriſon's account of 
himſelf, and his tranſportation, believing he was never out of 
England; but there is no doubt of Perry's telling a formal falſe 


ſtory to hang himſelf, his mother and his brother: and ſince, 


this appears no leſs incredible than the other, it may induce us 
to ſuſpend our thoughts of Mr. Harriſon, till time ſhall bring to 
light this dark and myſterious buſineſs. That Mr. Harriſon was 
abſent from his habitation, employment, and relations, near two 
years, is certain; and if not carried away, as he aſhrms, no 


reaſon can be given for his abſence, he living very happily in 


the ſervice of the noble family, to which he had been then re- 
lated above fifty years, with the reputation of a faithful ſervant ; 
and having always been a man of ſober life and converſation, 
could not reaſonably be thought, in his old age, to have forſaken 
his wife, his children, and his ſtewardſhip, and to leave behind 
him (as he actually did) a conſiderable ſum of his lady's money 
in his houſe. We cannot, therefore, but believe that Mr. Har- 


riſon was forcibly carried away; but by whom, or at whoſe in- 
ſtigation, is the queſtion. Thoſe whom he afhrms did it, he 
declares never before to have ſcen; and that he ſaw not his ſer- 


vant Perry, nor his mother, nor his brother, the evening he was 
carried away. Among other conjectures it was ſuſpected that 
Mr. Harriſon was fo treated at the inſtigation of his eldeſt fon ; 


that the hopes of the ſtewardthip, which he afterwards enjoyed, 


might induce him to contrive his father's removal ; and this they 
were the more confirmed in from his behaviour in the affair. But, 
on the other hand, can it be thought that the fon thould have 
knowledge of his tranſportation, and conſequently of theſe un- 
happy perſons innocency, and yet profecute them to death as he 
did ; and when condemned, ſhould be the occaſion of their being 
conveyed above twenty miles to ſuffer near Campden, and to 
procure John Perry to be there hanged in chains,' where he 
might daily fee him, and himſelf to ſtand at the foot of the lad- 
der when they were all executed, as he likewiſe did? 

Indeed, theſe reflections, as they make it improbable that the 
ſon ſhould be privy to his father's tranſportation, ſo they render 


the whole matter dark and myſterious ; and we mult therefore 


leave it unto him who alone knoweth all things, to reveal and 
bring to light. 1 | 

To the South of Campden, at a ſmall village called Tap— 
DINGTON, was formerly a convent of Cittertian monks. It 
was founded by Richard, king of the Romans, and brother of 
Henry III. but it fthared the fate of other religious houles, 
though a great part of the cloiſter ſtill remains. 

MorTON iN MaRk3H, or Hixb-MaRksH, is a place of con- 
ſiderable antiquity, and being ſituated in the great road from 
London to Worceſter, has feveral good inns for the accommo- 
dation of travellers. The church is only a chapel of cafe to a 
neighbouring parith : it is a poor low ſtructure, with a tower at 
the Welt end; but it does not contain any thing remarkable. 
This town had formerly a weekly market, but it has been diſ- 
continucd tor ſome years. It is etghty-two miles diſtant from 
London. | 

To the Eait of the town is an obelifſk, the pedeſtal of which 
ſtands in the four following counties, viz. Gloucclterihize, Ox- 
fordſhire, Worceltcrfhire, and Warwickſhire. | 

STOW ON THE WoLD is a place of great antiquity, and in 


all our records called Stow ST. EDWARDS, from there being, 
in former times, a church here dedicated to a Saxon king of that 


name, who was murdered at the inſtigation of his ſtep-mother. 
This town is litnated on an eminence, and the church, which 


is an ancient ſtructure, with a high tower, is feen at a conſider— 


able diſtance. In it are ſeveral monuments, particularly one 
to the memory of fir John Chamberlayne, and another to that 
ut a gallant ofhcer who belonged to the army of Charles I]. 
"The itrects are very ill paved, and the buildings exceedingly 1r- 
regular, fo that there is not any thing agreeable in the place, 
except, from its lofty ſituation, an extenſive proſpect of the ad- 
joining country. It has a good weekly-market on Wedneſday ; 
and is diſtant trom London eighty-eight miles. 

NORTHLECHE, the next place we have to mention, 1s fo 
called from its ſituation on a {mall river of that name; and the 
Roman highway, called Foſſe, paſſes through it. The town is 
pleaſantly ſituated, and of great antiquity ; but at preſent It is 
greatly fallen to decay, there being but tew houſes in it, and 
thoſe very indifferently built. The church is an handlome ſtruc- 
ture, with a lofty tower, in which is a good ring of bells. 

Hugh Weltwold, cfq. endowed a free grammar-ſchool here, 

vith Sol. a „car; and, it is ſaid, was afterwards fo reduced, as 
to ſolicit the truflees to be maſter of it himſelf, but his requeſt 
was denied. In the reign of James II. a diſpute aroſe con- 


— —— — 
P 


1 


al 
nn. 


cerning the charter by which the ſchool was endowed ; when 
the lord chancellor, to put an end to the controverſy, ordered 
that it ſhould be under the direction of Queen's-College, Ce. 
ford. Here is allo an alms-houſe for {ix poor women, who have 
each an allowance of 1s. 8d. a week. Ihe town has a weekly. 
market on Wedneſday ; and is diſtant from London eighty miles. 

At FARMINGTON, a ſmall village in the neighbourhood of 
Northleche, are the remains of a 13 camp; a ſmall dit 
tance from which is one of the funeral monuments of the ancient 
Britons. | 

FA1RFORD, ſo called from its ſituation on the river Colne, a 
conſiderable ſtream that runs into the Thames, has two good 
bridges over it. The church is a noble Gothic ſtructure, with 
lide- aiſles and an handſome tower. But what moſt claims the at- 
tention of the curious is the painted glaſs in the windows, which 
is ſaid not to be exceeded by any in England. Theſe windows 
are twenty- eight in number; and, among other pieces of Scrip- 
ture-hiſtory, contain the following, done in fo lively a manner 
by Albert Durer, that when Vandyke viewed them, he declared 
it was not in the power of art to do any thing more beautiful, 

One part of the Scripture-hiſtory repreſented in theſe windows 


is, the ſerpent 9 Eve. The next contains, the appear- 


ance of God to Moſes in the buſh, when he was keeping the 
ſheep of Jethro, his father-in-law.” The angel mceting Jothua, 


| when he called himſelf the captain of the Lord's hoſt. Gideon 


dipping the fleece in the deu; and the qucen of Sheba, coming 
to admire. the wiſdom of Solomon. King David judging the 
Amalakites, is another. Ihe principal parts of Samfon's hiſtory 
are reprelented in the third window, particularly his killing the 
lion that afſaultcd him; his flaving a thouſand Philiſtians with 
the jaw-bone of an als, and Dalilah cutting off his hair, in 
order to betray him. "The fourth window repreſents king Solo- 
mon judging the cauſe of the two harlots concerning the dead 
child, with figures of ſeveral of the prophets. In ſome of the 
other windows are repreſented the principal parts of the Ne 
Teſtament hiſtory. | 

Firſt, that of the angels appearing to Zachariah ; the 
eſpouſal of Joſeph and Mary ; the angels appearing to Mary, 
and her viliting her couſin Elizabeth. The birth of Chrilt is 
repreſented in the ſecond, with the Wiſe Men coming to vilit 
him, and Herod watching their return. Ihe Circumciſion of 
Chriſt, the Purification of the Virgin, and Simeon taking up 
the child in his arms to bleſs him, are alſo in this window. The 
third repreſents Joſeph's flying into Egypt; Herold's foldiers 
murdering the children at Bethlehem ; and Joſeph and Mary 
ſeeking for Chriſt, when they loſt him at the feaſt. The trans- 
figuration is repreſented in the fourth window, with Mary anoint- 
ing our Saviour's head; the women carrying the ſpices to em- 
balm his body ; the angels telling them that he was riſen, and 
his appearance to Mary Magdalen. "The repreſentation of Chriſt 
riding on an aſs to Jeruſalem, with the people ſtrewing the 
branches in the road, is in the hfth window, with our Saviour 
praying in the garden; Judas coming to betray him; Pilate 
litting in the judgment-hall ; Chriſt crucified ; the women 
looking on, and the Roman toldiers watching the ſufferers. 
Joſeph of Arimathea is repreſented in the ſixth, with Nicodemus 
attending the funeral of Chrilt, and the angel Michacl fighting 
with the dragon. | | 

Several of the other windows have many fine paintings, par- 
ticularly Chriſt travelling with the two diſciples to Emmaus, his 
appearing to Thomas, and alſo to the other diſciples, when 
Thomas was abſent. In another is a repreſentation of the dit- 
ciples going a-fiſhing, Chrilt's appearing to them, and directing 
them to calt their nets on the other {ide of the ſhip, when they 
caught ſo many that the net broke. In the ſame window is a 
repreſentation of the fire, the gridiron, the fiſh broiling, and the 
diſciples fitting down to cat. 4 another are the diſciples gazing 
with admiration at the appearance of the Holy Ghoſt, in the 
ſhape of cloven tongues, with ſome other curious figures. 

The Welt window, which contains a repreſentation of ou” 
Saviour .in judgment, ſurrounded by angels and cherubs, and 
St. Michael holding the balance of juſtice, is very admirable. 
The angels are afliſting the dead to rife out of their graves, and 
St. Peter ſtands with the keys in his hand, ready to open the gates 
of heaven to let in the faithful, who are repreſented clothed in 
white, with crowns on their heads. On the oppolite ſide is re- 
preſentcd hell, with the prince of devils fitting on the throné, 
with large red and white tecth. Some of the damned are tumbling 
headlong into the bottomnlefs pit, whilit others are carried on the 
backs of the inferior devils. Abraham is ſcen at a diſtance with 


larly the twelve apoſtles at full length, with the articles of tlie 
creed. The four evangeliſts, with their names; and St. Jerome, 
St. Gregory, St. Auſtin, and St. Ambroſe. In two of the wiP- 
dows ot the middle-aiſle are paintings of the emperors who 
protected the Chriſtians ; and in the two oppoſite windows are 
thoſe who perſecuted them. 5 
There are a great number of monuments in this 1 71 
among which is a very curious one to the memory of John 
2 4 On the 

Tame, eſq. the founder, who died in the year 1509. 
4 : monument 
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monument is his effigy, finely carved in white marble, and be- 
neath, the following lines : 


« For Jeſu's love, pray for me, 

J may not pray, now pray ye, 

With a Paternoſter and an Ave, 
That my ſins releaſed may be.” 


The above Mr. Tame was a merchant in London in the 


reign of Henry VII. and one of his ſhips having taken a veſſel 
bound for Rome, this painted glaſs was found in it, which in- 
duced him to purchaſe the manor of this place, and build the 
{ately church here, where he put up the glaſs, which has re- 
mained ever ſince. 

Several charitable benefactions belong to this church, particu- 
larly one for binding out poor children apprentices. 

Fairford has a good weekly-market on Thurſday ; and is 
diſtant from London eighty miles. | 

Near this town is a fine ſcat belonging to a private gentleman, 
where there is a park well ſtocked with decr. On the North- 
front are four images, repreſenting the ſeaſons of the year; and 
the fine ſerpentine canals in the wilderneſs make the whole as 
delightful as can be imagined. | | 

— of Roman coins have been wy up about this ſpot, 
from whence it is conjectured that ſeveral battles were fought 
here during the time the Romans were in the iſland. 

In the neighbourhood of Fairford is BRIMTSFIEI D, the 
only village worthy of notice, where there was formerly a 
ſtrong caſtle and a priory ;, but they are both totally demoliſhed, 
except the church of the priory, which is uſed as a place of 
worlhip by the inhabitants. | : 

LECHLADE appears to be a town of great antiquity from its 
being mentioned in doomſday-book. It is ſmall, but very plca- 
ſantly ſituated, and the Thames being navigable to it, is of 
great benefit to the inhabitants, they having the opportunity of 


ſending their reſpectixe commodities by water to ſuch towns as | 
There is no doubt but the 
Romans had a ſtation here, and probably it was one of their 


communicate with that river. 


towns; for ſome years ago, as labourers were digging in a mea- 
dow, they diſcovered the foundation of an ancient building, 


compoſed wholly of fine Roman bricks, and ſupported by curious | 


It is the opinion of the learned that it was a Roman 


pillars. 


bath, and if ſo, there mult have been one of their towns in the } 


neighbourhood. | | | 

A convent was founded here for black canons in the reign of 
Henry III. but no remains of it are now to be ſcen, nor are 
there any public buildings that merit particular notice. It has a 
weekly-market on Tueſday; and is diſtant from London ſeventy- 
feven miles. . 

CIRENCESTER, generally called CicEsTER, is a town of 
very great antiquity, When the Romans were” in this ifland 
they ſettled a colony here, and fortified the town with ſtr: 
lofty walls and a caſtle, the remains of which are {till to be 
ſcen; and many antiquities, ſuch as medals, chequered pave- 
ments, and implements of war, have been dug up here at dit. 
ferent periods. Upon the Romans leaving England, the Britons 

placed a garriſqn here, and defended it many years againſt the 
Saxons ; they were, however, at laſt obliged to ſubmit, and the 
kings of Weſſex took poſſeſſion of it; but they were obliged 
to deliver it up to Penda, king of Mercia. 

The Danes took it in 879, and put all the inhabitants to the 
ſword, after which they erected a tower, of which there ate 
ſtill ſome remains: and in the reign of Canute, that prince held 
a council or parliament here at Eaſter, and an act paſſed, de- 
claring prince Ethelwold an out-law. | 

When king Stephen and the empreſs Matilda were at war, 

obert, earl of Glouceſter, raiſed a great army, took poſſeſſion 
of this town, and placed a ſtrong garriſon in it. And in the 
reign of Henry II. the caltle was ſeized by the earl of Leiceſter, 
who held it out againſt the king's forces ſome time, but was at 
laſt obliged to ſurrender it upon conditions. 

In the reign of Henry III. the barons ſeized it, but the king 

aving taken it by ſtorm, he ordered the walls to be utterly 
demoliſhed, It was alſo the place where the unfortunate 

dward II. met his army, when he went to oppoſe the barons, 
who had taken up arms to oblige the king to diſmiſs his odious 
favourites. 

In the beginning of the reign of Henry IV. when the duke 
of Surrey, the earl of Saliſbury, with many other noblemen, 
had taken up arms in order to reſtore the captive king Richard II. 
they quartered their army in the neighbourhood of Cicelter, and 
wok up*their lodging at an inn; but the bailiff of the town 
lurrounded the houſe with a great body of the inhabitants, 
who flew the noblemen, and fent their heads to king Henry at 

ondon, who, in return for their loyalty, gave them all the 
moveables belonging to the rebellious noblemen, except their 
Jewels and plate, which he ſeized for his on uſe. He alfo 
ordered that four does ſhould be given to the men every ſeaſon, 
out of the foreſt of Bradon, and ſix bucks to the women, with 
a pipe of wine from the port of Briſtol, to celebrate the memory 
of ſo important an affair. : 

ing Henry alſo incorporated the town. about this time; but 
us charter was afterwasdg taken away in conſequence of a long 
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trial in the court of Exchequer, during the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth. It was alſo one of thoſe plates that — to the 
army of Charles I. but the royaliſts did not continue long in 
poſſeſſion of it; and when the plan for the glorious Revolution 
was laid, we find the duke of Beaufort, a zealous ropaliſt, 
oppoling the lord Lovelace, who was going with a band of men 
to join the prince of Orange, then landed in the Weſt of Eng- 
land. A difpute enſued between the contending parties, wherein 
ſome gentlemen loſt their lives, and the lord Lovelace was taken 
pritoner, and committed to Glouceſter-Caſtle, but ſoon after- 
wards teleaſed by the abdication of the king, and the new 
government taking place. | 

Cirenceſter is very pleaſantly ſituated on the river Chern, and 
has a handſome Gothic church, with a high tower, in which 
is a ring of twelve good bells. The windows are adorned with 
repreſentations of Scripture-hiſtory, and the inſide is ornamented 
with ſeveral handſome monuments. Here are ſeveral meeting- 
houſes for Proteſtant-Diſſenters, a free-ſchool, and a charity- 
ſchool for about ninety children. In this town were formerly a 
great number of religious foundations, particularly ſeveral hoſ- 
pitals; but they were all eclipſed by its famous monaſtery, whoſe 
abbot fat as a lord in parliament. | : 

It was a collegiate church tor a dean and prebendaries before 
the Conqueſt, when the clergy were allowed to marry ; but 


when celibacy was eſtabliſhed by law, Henry A pulled it down, 
and built a moſt magnificent abbey in its ſtead, which he dedi- 


cated to the Virgin Mary. It continued to receive many dona- 
tions in ſucceeding times; and at the general diſſolution of reli- 
gious houſes, its annual revenues amounted to 10511. 75. The 
whole of this ſtately ſtructure has been long ſince deſtroyed, 
except two of the gates, which ſtill remain, and ſerve to convey 
{ume idea of its ancient grandeur. 8 | 

The government of Cirencetter is at preſent veſted in two 
high-conſtables, aſſiſted by fourtcen of the principal inhabitants, 
called Woodſmen, choſen annually at the court-leet of the 
manor; and it returns two members to parliament, who are 
choſen by ſuch of the inhabitants as do not receive alms from 
the — 4 Here are two weekly-markets, one on Mondays 
for oxen, cattle, and proviſions, and the other on Fridays. The 
latt is one of the greateſt markets in England for wool and 
woollen manufactures, there having been tome years not leſs 
than 5020 packs of wool brought hither from Lincolnſhire, 
Leiceſterſhire, and Nottinghamſhire, and ſold to the clothiers 
of Glouceſterſhire and Wiltſhire. The town is diſtant from 
London eighty-eight miles. 7; | 

Near Cirenceſter is the ſeat of earl Bathurſt. The building 
without has not any thing remarkable, but within it is finiſhed 
in the moſt elegant manner, and the park belonging to it is 
exceeding beautiful. _ 
Pleaſantly ſituated on à hill, is an agreeable town called 
STROUD, at the foot of which runs a ſmall river, from whence 
it receives its name; and over it is 2 ſtone bridge. The prin- 
cipal trade of the place conſiſts in the making of coarſe woollen- 
cloths; and the river of late years having been made navigable 
from the Severn, it has been of conliderable ſervice to the 
inhabitants, and ſeveral fulling-mills have been ercacd on its 


banks. 


Like all others in the clothing-trade, this town 1s very popu- 
lous, but does not contain any remarkable buildings, except 
the church, which is an exceeding handſome ſtructure, with a 
lofty ſpire at the Welt-end, and a tower in the centre. Both 
the chancel and ſide-aiſles are very curious; and in different 
parts within are ſeveral handſome monuments. Here 1s a free- 
{choul, where youth are qualified for the univerſity ; a charity- 
ſchool for the children of the poor, and a workhouſe. The 
weckly-market is on Friday; and the town is diſtant from Lon- 
don 101 miles. | 

A little to the North-Weſt of Stroud is BisLEey, a very poor 
town. It does not contain a ſingle thing worthy of notice, 
only that it has a weekly-market on Thuriday ; and is diſtant 
from London ninety- ſeven miles. | 

PAISESWICK, which takes its narne from the family of the 
Paines, its ancient lords, is alſo a very ſmall town. It is plea. 
ſantly ſituated, and has the convenience of water, together with 
great plenty of wood and ſtone. The church, which is large 
and handſome, has a neat ſpire at the Weſt-end, and two chan- 
cels. Here is a char:ty-ſ{chool, and a manufacture of broad 
cloth. The town has a weekly-market on Tueſdays ; and is 
diſtant from London too miles. 

HaMmeToON, otherwiſe M1xcaixG-HamMmPrToON, took its name 
from a ſociety of nuns, who were eſtabliſhed here ſome time 
before the Norman conqueſt. Its revenues were afterwards 
annexed to the nunnery of Caen in Normandy, till the reign of 
Henry V. when that prince ordered it to be diſſolved, and Bed 
on its lands for the uſe of the crown. It was after this given 
to the abbey of Sion in Middleſex, in whoſe poſſeſſion it remain- 
ed till the general diſſolution of religious houſes. The town is 
a decayed place, not containing any _ remarkable, but the 
church, which is a Gothic ſtructure, built in the form of a croſs, 
with ſide-aiſles and a tower, adorned with curious batthements. 
The weekly-market is on Thurſday ; and the town is diſtant 
from London ninety-nine miles. 


North-Eaſt of Hampton, about two miles, is a village called 
4 WoopCHESTES, 
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WooDcHESTER, where there was an ancient convent; but not 
the leaſt remains of it are now to be ſeen. The place, how- 


cver, appears to have been a Roman ſtation; for ſome years 


ago, as ſome labourers were digging to make a vault in the 
church- yard, they diſcovered the remains of a curious pave- 
ment: it was made of fine brick, extending a conſiderable 
length, and ſuppoſed, by moſt of thoſe who ſaw it, to have 
been the floor of a houſe belonging to vne of the Roman com- 
manders. Though this place is only a village, yet it has one 
of the beſt free-ſchools in the county, as allo a charity-chool 
for inſtructing the poor children of the parith. - 

About halt a mile to the Welt of Woodcheſter is STANLEY 
ST. LEOXARD, a very {mall ton. It received its name from 
a priory of Benedictine monks dedicated to St. Leonard, ſome 
remains of which. are ſtill to be ſeen. It was founded by 
Roger de Berkeley in the year 1146, and at the diſſolution of 
religious houſes was valucd at 1261. per annum. The church, 
which is ſtill ſtanding, is built in the form of a croſs, and uſed 
by the inhabitants for divine worſhip. The town has a ſma!] 
weekly-market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 104 
miles, | | 

DURSLEY, though a very poor mean town, carries on a con- 


ſiderable trade in the manufacture of wovlien-cloth, and had 


formerly a ſtrong caſtle, which is now reduced to a heap of 
ruins. It has a weekly market on Thurſday; and is diſtant 
from Londen 107 miles. 

Near Durſley is a village called CampriDGe, remarkable 
for its bridge, which the Danes pailcd over, leaded with ſpbils; 


but they were ſoon after attacked by the Weſt-Saxons and 


Mercians, when the fight becoming very bloody, the greatcit 
part of the Danes were ſlain, among whom were three of their 
princes. 

Another village, called SLYMBRIDGE, is ſituated near Dur- 
ſley, and has one of the finelt Gothic churches in this part of 
the county. The aifles on each fide arc both ſpacious and 
handſome, and the ſteeple has a lofty ſpire, which is ſeen at a 
conſiderable diſtance. | 

Pleaſantly fituated on a branch of the Severn is BERKELEY, 
an agreeable town. It is a very ancient borough, and is under 
the government of a mayor and aldermen. The caſtle, and 


its manor, called the Honour of Berkeley, have been in the 


ſame family that now poſſeſs it ever ſince the reign of Henry II. 
In this caſtle Edward II. was impriſoned, and the room in 
which he was confined is ſtill to be feen. This caſtle is a 


handſome Gothic edihce, and very ſtrong; but it ſeems to have 


been built at different periods. It is at preſent the feat of the 
earl of Berkeley. 


The church of Berkeley is a large and handſome ftruQure, 


with an aiſle on each fide, beſides a ſpacious chancel, to which 
Joins a chapel, at preſent the burial-place of the family of 
Berkeley. Before the Conqueſt, there was a nunnery here, 
which was ſuppreſſed by the villainous contrivance of Godwin, 
carl of Kent, who procured many of the nuns, and even the 
abbeſs herſelf, to be debauched, after which he begged it of 
Edward the Confeſſor. 


This town lies in one of the largeſt manors in England, moſt } 


of the towns in Berkley-Hundred, and many other places in the 
county, including near thirty pariſhes, depending on it; and the 
lands that are held of it are computed to be worth 20,000]. 


per annum. Berkeley has a weekly-market on Wedneſday ; and 


is diſtant from London 113 miles. 
Worro, or WoTToOX-UxDER-EBGE, is ſituated beneath 
a pleaſant and fruitful eminence. It is a pretty town, and has 
a handſome church, with a tower, adorned with battlements 
and pinnacles; and in it are ſæveral monuments belonging to the 
family of Berkeley. The town is well ſupplied with water, 
which was brought hither at the expence ot Hugh Perry, eſq. 
an alderman of London, in the year 1632. The ſame gentle- 
man alſo gave 1000l. to crect and endow an alms-houſe tor fix 
oor men, and as many women; and here is a free-{chool 
founded by lady Catharine, widow of Thomas, lord Berkeley, in 
the year 1385. h 
he town is governed by a mayor, who is choſen annually 
at the court-leet of the earl of Berkeley, and has been long 
famous for having a manufacture of cloth. The weekly- 
market is on Friday; and the town is dillant from London 107 
miles. | | 
To the South-Weſt of Wotton-Under-Edge, about a mile 


and a half, is a ſmall village called BoxweLt. It received its 


name from the great number of box-trees that formerly grew 
in its neighbourhood, and a well, the ſource of a ſmall brook 
that falls into the Severn. It is a place of great antiquity, as 
appears from there being a nunnery in it before the Conqueſt, 
which it is ſaid was deſtroyed by the Danes. 

Near this pariſh, at a hamlet called LayTERrTON, about 


| ſeventy years ago, Was opened a barrow, in which were three 


vaults, containing urns filled with aſhes. 

In this neighbourhood is another village called ApDERLEy, 
pleaſantly ſituated on a riſing ground, with a brook running 
on each fide, It has a handſome church, with a tower at the 
Weſt-end adorned with curious pinnacles. Great numbers of 
petrified ſhells are often found near this place; and it is probable 
they have laid there ever ſince the univerſal deluge, 

2 


I! Charles II. granted it a charter of incorporation, by which it is 


| 


| . . . DIES. JET 
proper opportunity offered, when he ſuborned ſome wretches t 


Pleaſantly ſituated on a riling ground is TeETBURy. The 
houſes in general are neat and handſome; but there is a great 
ſcarcity of water, the inhabitants being obliged to fetch it from 
wells and brooks at a conſiderable diſtance. The market-hout- 
is a good ſtructure, and great quantities of yarn are ſold at + 
weekly by the poor people, who, in return, take wool and ſuch 
neceſſaries as they are in want of, The church is a venerable 
Gothic ſtructure, and in it are ſeveral handſome monuments. 
Here is a free- ſchool, and an alms-houſe for eight poor p: o7le : 
and at the end of the town is a very high bridge of conliderab!c 
length, half of which is in Wiltſhire. 

Tetbury is governed by a bailiff, who is choſen annually, and 
aſſiſted by ſome of the principal inhabitants. The weekly. 
market is on Wedneſday ; and the town is diſtant from London 
ninety-ninc miles. | 

Not far from the laſt-mentioned place are the remains of 
Beverton-Caſtle, formerly called Bureſtan, from the number of 
blue ſtones found near it. This caſtle was very ancient, and of 
great ſtrength, as appears from what remains, moſt of the walls 
being ſtill ſtanding: it is moated round, and has a tower at 
cach corner. At preſent it belongs to fir }ſcnry Hicks, bart. 
In the civil wars it was fortified, ſometimes by one party, and 
ſometimes by the other. It is ſuppoſed to have been a Roman 
ſtation, from the great number of coins and other antiquitics 
that have been found near 1t at different periods. 

SODBURY, formerly called CHIPPING-SODBURY, is a con- 
ſiderable town, pleaſantly fituated on the banks of the Frome. 
It has many handſome buildings, and ſeveral good inns for the 
accommodation of traveilers. The church is a large ſtruQure, 
with a lofty tower adorned with battlements and pinnacles, 
from whence there is a molt delightful proſpect over the neigh- 
bouring country. Tlere is a good free-ſchool well-endowed, and 
the inhabitants enjoy the right of coinmon to a large piece of 
or und near the town, which was left them in the reign of 
Henry III. | 


Sodbury was anciently a borough by preſcription, but 


governed by a mayor, ſix aldermen, and a common-council of 
twelve of the principal inhabitants. It has a weekly-market 
on Thurſday ; and is diſtant from London 112 miles. | 

Near to Sodbury is a village called CROOMHALL, adjoinins 
to which is a hill remarkable for having had on it the cell of a 
hermit, ſome remains of which are ſtill to be ſeen. On this 
hill, fome years ago, was diſcovered a curious piece of antiquity, 
which had laid unnoticed ever ſince the Romans left the iſland. 
It was a fine chequered paveinent of red and white ſtones, fixed 
together with very ſtrong cement, and the borders adorned with 
ſtones of another colour. The whole length was eighteen feet, 
and the breadth hftcen and a half. | i 

WickwaR# is a ſmall, but very clean town, and of great 
antiquity. It is pleaſantly ſituated, and well watered with two 
ſtreams, over one of which is a neat ſtone bridge. The church 
is a handſome ſtructure, greatly reſembling that at Sodbury. 
Here is a free-{chool well-endowed ; and the government of the 
town is veſted in a mayor and ſix aldermen. It has a weekhy- 
market on Monday; and is diſtant from London 112 miles. 

At a ſmall diſtance from Wickware is a village called 
KixcswoopD, which, though ſurrounded on every fide by this 
county, vet is ſubject to Wiltſhire. It receives its name from 
the royal ſoreſt in its neighbourhood, which, in former times, 
was of great repute. The clothing-trade has received great 
encouragement in this village, which has induced many people 
to ſetile in it, and the ſoreſt affords great quantities of coals for 
the inhabitants. 5 

The next town we viſited was "THORNBURY, a place of great 
antiquity, and formerly endowed with many privileges. The 
church is a noble ſtructure, built in the form of a cathedral, 
with aifles on each fide, and a loſty tower at the Weſt-end; and 
in the chancel are many curious monuments. Here 1s a free 
grammar-ſchool, founded by one Mr. Edwards ; and an alms- 
houſe for fiſteen poor people, who have each a ſhilling per week. 
The town is governed by a mayor, twelve aldermen, a twwn- 
clerk, and other proper officers. 

What molt claims the attention of the curious in this town 
is, the remains of a {trong caſtle, begun by the great duke oi 
Buckingham in the reign of Henry VIII. But before he had 
time to finiſh it, he fell a ſacrihce to the malice of cardinal 
Wolſey. The duke was one of the greateſt and moſt powerful 
ſubjects that ever lived in England; he could not, therefore. loox 
on the ſtate that the cardinal claimed to himſelf without indigna- 
tion againſt his pride, and he openly affronted hun as being the 
ſon of a butcher. The cardinal dilembled his reſentment till a 


accuſe the duke of high treaſon, and he was accordingly be- 
* 3 3 1 4 over 
headed. Great part of this ſtructure is ſtil] ſtancing, an | 


the gate is the following in.cription : . 
— TY 2 A ' 'T - 
This gate was begun by me, Edward, duke of Buckinß. 
, N * an 
ham, carl of Hereford, Stafford, and Northampton, '* 1 


1511, 2 Henry VIII.“ 


Thornbury has a good weekly-market on Saturday ; and 


diltant from London 120 miles. 
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Not far from Thornbury is a village calſed OLDBURY, | 
reit the banks of the Severn, where there are Nil! ſome Frans 
of a Roman camp; and it is generally ſupp led this was the 
ace where they croſſed the river. The church is an ancient 
Gothic ſtructure, but the ſteeple, which was Hotty, was deſtroyed 
by lightning in the year 1700; ſo that at preſent ihe ſtructure has 
ut a mean appearance. 
* this A eee at a village called KI <©G'8-W ESTOY, 
is the ſeat of Edward Southill, eſg. Tt is a large building. but 
being done by fir John Vandurgh, the archite dure, like that 
of all his other edihces, is extremely heavy. lhe gardens, 
however, are laid out with great art, ane the proſpe c over 
the lawn is the molt charming that can be imagined The va- 
riety of objects that preſent themſclves to the ſpectator are fo 
manv, and the ſcene fo diverſiſied with the fields and meadows ad- 
joining to the Severn, that the whoie appears truly en hanting. 

At a ſmall diitance from hence is a village called REDLAND, 
where there is a fine houſe belonging to one Mr. Cozens. It is 
built with a particular ſpecies of wiiite ſtone, and has a moſt 
agrecable effect. 

In the neighbourhood are ſeveral copper works. where that 
metal 15 refined from the ore, and ſent to Londen, which brings | 
in conſiderable ſums to the proprietors. 

At a village called WesTBURY was formerly a monatery, 
founded during the reigns of the Weit-Saxon kings, and after- 
wards converted into a collegiate church in the reign of Henry I. 
Uut not the leaſt remains of it are now to be ſcen. 

In this neighbourhood is another viilage called HEN BU Rx, 
where was formerly a chapel dedicated to bi hop Blaife. It 
is generally-ſuppoſed that this was one of the Roman (tations, 
which appears probable from the great number of coins that 
have been found about it at different periods. Ta this village is a 
good charity-ſchool, founded and erdow-ll by one Mr. Edwards. 

Pleaſantly ſituated near the borders of Wiltthire, in a place 
called Cateſwold, is MARSHFIELD, a town of great ant'quity, 
It is a long ſtraggling town, and the houſes are irregular 
and mean. The church is a large ſtructure, and adjoining to it 
is an alms-houſe for eight aged perſons. There is aiſo a 
good charity-{chool, the maſter of which is nominated and paid 
by the lord of the manor. It is governed by a bail'F, whole 
power extends over a conſiderable diſtrict, exclulive of the town, 
The inhabitants carry on a con{iderable trade in malt, and 
the town has been long noted for a particular fort of cakes. It 
has a weekly-market on Tueſday; and is diſtant from London 
104 miles. 85 | NG. 

Not far from this town are ſeveral villages, which ſhould not 
be paſſed over. The firſt of theſe is PuckLE-Caurcn, where 
the Welt-Saxon kings had a palace, ſome remains of which are 
full to be ſeen. The church is a lofty ſtructure, with a high 
tower, from whence there is a delightful and extenſive proſpect. 
The next, called DERHAM, has many excellent ſprings, and 
ſome remains of an ancient camp. It is not certain by whom 
tis was raiſed; but it is probable that it was one of the 
forts made by the ancient Britons to defend themſelves againſt the | 


* 


Saxons. | 
North-Weſt of Derham is the village of AcTox, ſometimes 
called IROX-ACTON, becauſe it had formerly great iron works; 
but they have been long ſince diſuſed. This village is exceeding 
pleaſant, being ſituated at the confluence of two ſmall ſtreams, 
Which form the ſource of the Frome. The church is an 
old Gothic ſtruture; in the yard belonging to which is one 
of the crofſes arched over, from whence, in Popiſh times, 
the prieſt uſed to harangue the people on particular days. | 
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AuST, the laſt village we have to mention in this neighbour- 
hood, is lituated on a riſing ground, and has a ferry for paſ- 
lengers to croſs the Severn. The chapel belonging to this village 
1s a very neat ſtructure; and the houſes being built on a rocky 
ground, the place appears excecding romantic. 

rom this village we croſſed the Severn, and entered that ex- 
tenſive diſtrict called the FoxtsT or Dean, which contains 
leveral market-towns, and a great number of villages. 
he firſt town we came to was NEWXHAM, which is delight- 
fully ſituated. being ſurrounded by fine paſtures and well-cultiva- 
ted fields but the town does not contain a ſingle building that 
merits particular notice. It has a weekly-market on Friday ; 
and is diſtant from London 116 miles. 
o the right of the town is May-HiLt, famous for the 
reſort of morrice- dancers; and from it is a moſt*delightful 
and extenſive proſpect. 
Souch-Weſt of Newnham is a ſmall village called LiDNey, 
the only remarkable things in which are, a very handſome Go- 
tue church, and ſeveral aims-houſes. 
ear to Lidney is a conſiderable village called WooLASTOx, 
Which contains a great number of houſes, and is very populous ; 
ut it has not any public building, except the church, which is 
Poor low ſtructure, with a wooden tower. 

A [mall diſtance from Woolaſton is another village called 
nan. which is almoſt ſurrounded by the Severn. It is 

e of the largeſt pariſhes in the county ; and in one part of it 
Sins Ofa's Dyke, or the famous wall built by that powerful 

ng ot Mercia, to prevent the incurſions of the Welch. 
the North of Tydenham about five miles is BRIVAI's- 
ASTLE, Where a court is held for regulating all matters in diſ- 


| 


r 


t 


pute between the miners. Here is alſo a priſon where offenders 


are confined till they are properly de'ivercd up according to law. 


The manner of ſwearing witneſſes in this court has ſomething 
peculiar in it; for the evidence, inſtead of laving his hand on the 
book, toucheth it with a ſtick conſecrated for the purpoſe, and 
kept by the ſteward. , The government of the callle, although a 
ſinegure, is given to one of the firſt nobility. 

Very pleaſantly ſituated, near the borders of Mionmouthſhire, 
is a ſmall town called COLEFORD. It is furronnded on every 
ide by well-cultivated fields and molt delightſul paſtures, but 
the town ite! docs not contain any thing remarkable. Tt has a 
weekly-market on Tueſday; and is diitant from London 124 
miles. a 
To the North-Weſt of Colefortd is a village called NEwLAND, 
remarkable for its coal pits and jron mines: the pariſh is very ex- 
ten'ive, being near thirty miles in circumference. The church 
is a very elegant, modern ſtruQuie, with a lofty tower, from 
whence there is a delightful proſpect of the adjacent country.“ 
Here is an hoſpital founded by one Mr. Jones, a native of the 
place, who had amalled a conſiderable fortune by trading to 
torcign parts: alſo a charity-ſchool and an alms-houſe. 

GREAT-DrAx, or MiCRatL-Drax, which is the principal 
town in the foreſt of that name, conſiſts chiefly of one handſome 
ſtreet, with good buildings on each fide. The church is an ele- 
gant ſtructure, with a tall fpire; but it does not contain any 
thing remarkable. There was formerly a manuſact ry of cloth 
carried on here, but that has now fallen to decay; and the prin- 


cipal trade of the place conſiſts in inaking of pins. Great quan- 


tities of iron ore are found in the peighbouring hills, Which 
bring conſiderable ſums of money to the proprietors. The 
town has a weekly-market on Mondays; and 1s diſtant from 
London 116 miles. 

To the South of Great-Dean, about two miles, is a village 


called LirtTLE-Dtax; but it docs not contain any thing 


remarkable. 
To the Weft of Great-Dean is a large village, called WEST- 


BURY, Where there are two churches ſtanding together; but it 


does not contain any thing elſe that merits particular notice. 


Not far from hence is the village of FLAXIEV, where there 
are {till ſome remains of an abbey, which belonged to Ciſtertian 
monks. It was founded by the earl of Hertford in the reign of 
king Stephen, and remained till the general diſſolution of rei:gt- 
ous houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 112]. 3s. 

The laſt place we ſhall mention in this county is Ne WENT, 
which is pleaſantly ſituated on a ſmall {tream that is navigable to 
the Severn. It received its name from an inn firit erected 
here for the convenience of travellers to and from Wales ; from 
whence it firſt became a hamlet, and afterwards a town. The 
church is a very handſome ſtructure, and there are many gentle- 
mens feats in the pariſh. Here are ſeveral alms-houfes, all 
founded and well endowed at the expence of one Mr. Rogers. 
The town has a good weekly-market on Friday; and is dif- 
tant from London 114 miles. | 


BiocRaPHical HisTORY OF Tart County or GLovu- 
| CESTER. | 


Epward Fox, nephew to the great biſhop. Fox, was born in 
this county in the year 1512. He was admnted on the founda- 
tion in Eton-School, where he went through a courſe of gram- 
matical- learning, and finithed his ſtudies in King's-College, Cam- 
bridge. His uncle introduced him to court, and Henry VIII. 
convinced of his knowledge in political affairs, appointed him to 
negociate ſeveral matters of great importance abroad; and upon 
his return, he was elected provolt of his college. But this office 
he did not long enjoy, for the king heaped on him many ecclett- 
aſtical preferments, and at laſt appointed him biſhop of Hereford 
and lord-almoner. He had a great ſhare in adviſing the king to 
procure the divorce from Catherine of Arragon, and allo in ſup- 
preiling the monaſteries. He died at Londo:: on the 8th of May 
1538, and was interred in the church of St. Mary-Mounthaw, 
in Thames-Street. | 

SEBASTIAN BENEFIELD, an emir:ent divine, was born at a 


village called Preſtonbury in this county, on the 12th of Augult 


1559. He received his firſt education at a private fchoo!, from 
whence he was removed to Corpus-Chriſti-College, Oxford, 
where he finiſhed his itudics, and took up his higheſt degrees. 
After having entered into holy orders, he became an eloquent 
preacher, and was appointed by queen Elizabeth to read the di- 
vinity-lecture founded by the lady Margarci, which place he en- 
joyed many years, diſcharging all the duties of it with great 
reputation. 

In his advanced years he became ſond of retirement, and 
therefore relinquiſhed this piace for the rectory of Minching- 
Hampton in Glouceſterſhire, which had been procured for 
him by his friends. He died in the parſonage-honte of that 
pariſh on the 21ſt of Augult 1639. His works conli.t chiefly of 
ſermons and expolitions of the Scriptures. 

That upright judge, fir MATTH = W HALF, who was a great 
ornament of religion as well as law, was deicended from a good 
family, and born at the village of Alderly in this county, in the 


| year 1609. He was inſtructed in grammar-lcarning at a private 
N {chool, 
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BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


ſchool, and when properly qualified, his parents ſent him to 
Magdalen-Hall, in the univerſity of Oxford, where he made 
a great progreſs in his ſtudies; but falling into bad company, he 
left the univerſity, and joined a company of players, with whom 
he rioted in all manner of debauchery. | 

The players having ſtrolled up to London, Mr. Hale left 
them ; but not having any thing to ſubliſt on, he wrote a letter 
to Mr. Serjeant Glanville, of Lincoln's-Inn, his near relation, 
who took him into his houfe, reclaimed him from his vicious 
life, and perſuaded him to enter on the ſtudy of the law ; which 
advice he readily took, and immediately entered himſelf a ſtudent 
of Lincoln's-Inn. Here he became acquainted with that great 
lawyer, Noy, the attorney-general to Charles I. who gave him 
directions in all difficult 1 and the great Mr. Seldon had 
ſuch a regard for him, that he appointed him one of his execu- 
tors. . 

After fludving the time allotted by the ſociety, and duly per- 
forming all his exerciſes, he was called up to the bar, where his 
bulineſs continued to increaſe daily; for although it was in 
the time of the civil wars, yet he behaved with fo much mode- 


ration, not taking part with either fide, that every perſon who 


knew him, eſtcemed him for his knowledge, and the prudence of 
his conduct. He was in ſentiment a royaliſt, and on every oc- 
cation, when any of the king's party were tried, he was choſen 
by them to plead their cauſes. He was even appointed to plead 
the cauſe of the unfortunate King; but, as Burner tells us, 
although he had prepared a proper defence, yet he knew that his 
death was reſolved on, and therefore his pleadings would little 
avail. 5 
He was very much affected at the king's death, and we may 
naturally ſuppoſe, that ſome of his contemplations on the vanity 
of temporal things were written on that melancholy affair. 
Finding the government overturned, he took the engagement, 
which was only to live peaceably, and not diſturb the powers in 
being; and he accepted of the place of a judge in the Common- 
eas, which he held till the death of Oliver Cromwell, when he 
thought proper to reſign, although much preſſed to continue 
in office. He retired to his country-houſe in Glouceiterthire, 


but was returned member for that county in the parliament 


which voted the reſtoration of the king. 


When the government was ſettled in its ancient form, he was 


advanced to the dignity of lord chief baron of the Exchequer, 
in the room of his friend fir Orlando Bridgeman, appointed 
to preſide in the Common-Plcas. He was a man fo little 
intoxicated with the love of titles, that he avoided being knight- 
cd ſeveral years, till one day the lord-chancellor Clarendon, ſeeing 
him at court, ſaid to the king.“ "There is your modeſt chief 
baron,” upon which his majeſty knighted him. 

Sir Matthew preſided in the court of Exchequer, with great 
intcgrity, till 1671, when his majeſty appointed him lord chief 
juſtice of the King's-Bench, which he held till about a year 
before his death, when he retired from public buſineſs, and died 
at the place of his nativity, on Chriſtmas-Day 1676. 

Burnct, who wrote the life of this excellent judge, and was 
well acquainted with him ſeveral years before his death, has re- 
preſented him as a very amiable and pious man. He had ſuch a 
reſpect for Chriſtmas- Day, that for ſeveral years before his death, 
he wrote a poem on that ſolemn occaſion, as regularly as the 
day came; and it pleaſed God, on that day, to take him to that 
ſtate of happineſs, for which he was fo well prepared. 

The ſame author ſays, he had fuch a regard tor the Sabbath, 
that he told his children on his death-bed, the more intent he 
was in his devotions on that day, the better his affairs proſpered 
the enſuing week. He was ſo ready to relieve the poor, that he 
made it a conſtant rule never to deny an alms; and when Burnet 
and fome others of his friends told him, he ought not to dif. 
tribute his charity in that promiſcuous way, without inquiring 
whether the beggar was a roger object, his conſtant anſwer 
was, if he ſhould deny any perſon, who aſked him ſo ſmall a fa- 
vour, how, ſays he, do I know but the perſon may not only be 
in want, but alſo a creature entitled to much more than ] can 
ive ? Such a conduct was certainly amiable, for it is well known, 
that under the common pretence of prudence, many have ſhel- 
tered themſelves, who were utterly deſtitute of compaſſion. 

The works of this great man prove him to be as much 
celebrated for his knowledge of every other part of learning, as 
for his valuable diſcourſes on the law, which are ſtil] frequently 
quoted in Weſtminſter-Hall. | 

Wirliam CARTWRIGHT was born at or near Tewkſbury in 
this county, in the year 1611. He was inſtructed in grammar- 


tearniap at the free-ichool of Cirenceſter ; and by the intereſt of | 


his friends removed to the royal foundation at Weſtminſter, from 


whence he was elected a ſtudent of Chriſt's-College, Oxford. 


Wen his ſtudies were finiſhed, and he had taken his degree 
of maſter of arts, he entered into holy orders, and obtained 
a living at Saliſbury, where he was greatly eſteemed for his elo- 
quence as a preacher, and the ſoundneſs of his doctrine. Had his 
life been ſpared, he would undoubtedly have been a moſt ſtriking 
figure ; but death interpoſed, and cut him off in the thirty-third 
year of his age. He was a molt amiable as well as learned man, 
and wrote, beſides four plays, ſeveral beautiful poems. 
EDwarD CHAMBERLAYNE was born in this county in the 


Lear 101. Hg was firit educated at the free-ſchool of Glouceſ- 


— 


— 


— 
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ter, from whence he removed to St. Edmund's-Hall, Oster 


where he finiſhed his ſtudies. | 

He was appointed in 1641 to read the lectures on rhetoric , 
the public ſchools ; but when he was ejected from that employ. 
ment by the parliamentary viſitors, he went abroad, and im. 
proved his min in all forts of uſeful knowledge till the Ref... 
ration, when he returned to England, and was choſen one 4 
the firſt fellows of the Royal-Society. He was alto appointed 
tutor to the duke of Grafton, one of the natural ſons of Kine 
Charles II. And when prince George of Denmark came ove; 
to eſpouſe che princeſs Anne, he was appointed to inſtruct him 
in the Engliſh language. 

Few men are exempt from oddities, ſome of which neve; 
leave them till they die. We are told, that Mr. Chamberlayne 
ordered, by his will, that all his manuſcripts, on different ſub- 
jects, ſhould be buried along with him, ſealed up with wax 
giving this as a reaſon, that they might be ſerviceable in future 
ages. He died at Chelſea in 1703; but whether or not the 
condition of his will was complied with, is uncertain. He 
was the author of a work called, The State of England, which 
has gone through many editions, but with this difference, that, 
like a court-calendar, it muſt be always formed agreeable tg 


the times. 


That eminent lawyer, fir RonexT ATx1xs, whoſe Reports 
are now ſo much eſteemed, was born in this county in the 
year 1621, at which time his father was one of the barons of 
the Exchequer. He received the ſirſt rudiments of learning 
from a pr:vate tutor, and when of proper age was ſent to 
Baliol-College, Oxford. During the civil wars, and after he 
had been called up to the bar, he met with ſome troubles from 
his attachment to the royal cauſe ; but when the Reſtoration 
took place, he was one of thoſe whom the king hanoured with 
the military order of the Path. 

From the Reſtoration till 1672 he applied himſelf to the 
practice of the law, when the King appointed him one of the 
judges of the court of Common-Pleas ; but when the debates 
ran high for excluding the duke of York from the crown, he 
choſe to retire, and lived unconnected with public affairs till 
the Revolution, when he again came to Londen, and was ap- 
pointed Jord-chicf-baron of the Exchequer. He was alſo chotcn 
to fit as ſpeaker in the Houſe of Lords while the great ſcal was 
in commiſſion; but afterwards again retired from public buſi- 
neſs, and dicd in 170, in the eighty-ninth year of his age. 

EpwarD FowLER, D. D. was born at a ſmall village in 
this county in 1632. He was inſtructed in grammar-learning 
at the free-ſchool of Glouceſter, from whence he was removed 
to Corpus-Chriſti-College, Oxford, though it appears that he 
finithed his ſtudies at Cambridge, as he took up his degrees in 
that univerſity. 

After entering into holy orders, he was preſented to the 
living of North-Hill, in Bedfordſhire, from which he was 
ejected for refuling to ſublcribe to the act of uniformity in 
1662. $20n after this he thought proper to change his opinion, 
and the following year was preſerred to the living of Allhallows, 
Bread-Street, where he diſcharged the duties of his office with 
the ſtricteſt fidelity. Soon aſter this he was preſented to the 
living of St. Giles's, Cripplegate; and during the reign of 
James II. he appcared as a bold and learned champion in defence 
of the Proteſtant religion, regardleſs of the threats of thoſc in 
Power. | 

Upon the Revolution taking place, he was advanced to the 
bithoprick of Glouceſter, and this dignity he enjoyed till his death, 
which happened in 1714. Beſides his writings againſt the 
Papiſts, he was the author of a book called“ The Beige Of 
Chriſtians,” which has gone through many editions, and is till 
in great repute. | 

KOBERT HUNTINGDON was the ſor of a clergyman in this 
county, where he was born in the year 1636, and inſtructed 
privately in grammar-learning by his father. When qualified. 
he was ſent to Merton-College, Oxford, where he finithed is 
ſtudies, and took up his degrees. | 

The knowledge of the Oriental languages was his favourite 
ſtudy. Of thele he became a perfect maſter, and was appoint- 
ed chaplain to the Engliſh factory at Aleppo in 1670. He 
reſided in that place eleven years, and during that time he mace 
a collection of the moſt curious Arabian manuſcripts, which he 
ſent over to the library of his college. To improve himfcit 
ſtill further, he tra\clled as far as Palmyra, and from thence to 
Jeruſalem, Jericho, Galilee, Damaſcus, Samaria, and many 
other places. 

When he returned to England, he took his higheſt degrees, 
and was promoted to the malterſhip of "Urinity-College, Dublin, 
and aſterwards to the biltoprick of Raphoe, in Ircland, which 
office he enjoyed ull 1721, when he paid the great debt o. 
nature, in the ſixty- fifth year of his age. 

JohN OLDHAM, a cclebrated poet of his time, was born at 
a {mall village in this county, where his father was miniſter, in 
the year 1653. When the act of uniformity took place, his 
father conformed to the eſtabliſhed church, and put his fon in 
the free-ſchool of Glouceſter, where he made greater proficiency 
in the knowledge of the Latin and Greek, than any of thoſc in 


| the ſame claſs, for there was not one beauty to be found 1n any 


of the claſſic authors, which he could not readily point out: 


4 After 


% 


by reading Lilly, or Gradus ad Parnaſſum. He conſidered it as 
a great honour to be waited upon Dy perſons of their rank, 


me with a vilit at my houſe in London?“ « My name is not 
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After being properly qualified, he was ſent to the univerſity | 
of Oxford, where he dittinguiſhed himſelf in the fame manner 
as at the grammar. ſchool, by his alliduous application to his 
ſtudies, and was eſteemed the beſt philologiſt that had been there 
for many years. He took his degree of maſter of arts with 

reat applauſe, and having acquired the friendihip of his fel- 
ſow-collegians, he left the univerſity, , and came to London. 
Although furnithed with all the learning that the fchools could 
afford, and of the molt amiable diſpoſition, yet he was but in 
very low circumſtances, which oblige1 him to become uſher to 
the grammar- ſchool of Croydon in Surrey. The mater, at that 
ume, was one of thoſe letter- learned pedants, who can tell the 
difference between a noun and a verb, but cannot diſtinguiſn 
between Virgil and Juvenal. | 

The whole care of the ſchool was left to Mr. Oldham, who 
took great pains with the boys, by ſtudying their different incli- 
nations; which enabled many of them to leave the ſchool better 
acquainted with literature, than ſome of thuſe who have loitered 
away ſeven _ in a college. During his leiſure-hours, he 
wrote ſome Latin verſes in imitation of Juvenal, which were ſo 
like the original, that when a copy of them was ſhewn to that 
great patron of learning, the earl of Dorſet, he and ſome other 
noblemen went on purpoſe to Croydon, to have the pleffure of 
converling with the author, whom they judged to be the maſter, 
and not the uſher. 

Upon their coming to the ſchool a whimſical ſcene enſued, 
for the noblemen having aſked for the maſter, the old pedant 
waited upon them with all the politeneſs that could be acquired 


eſpecially when they told him they had read one of his compo- 
fitions that would have done honour to the Augultan age.“ 
« Pray, Mr. Oldham, ſaid the earl of Dorſet, will you honour 


Oldham,“ replied the pedant, who was moſt ſhockingly mor- 


tifed to think that it was his uſher the nobleman had been all 
the while favouring with ſo many encomiums. *I Was told, ſays 


the earl, that your name was Oldham.“ No, lays the pedant, 
I have an uſher of that name, but I am furc he is not capable 


—_ 


r 


of making verſes. | 


| 


The nob'cnian deſired to ſee him, and when he appeared, luis 

lordſhip was ſtruck with the ſimplicity of his figure, and de- 
lighted with the ſweetneſs of his countenance. He thought he 
could diſcover in the man ſomething that reſembled the oe. 
ters of thoſe perſons, who uſed to retire to the ſeat of Atticus, 
the patron of learning in the Auguſtan age. Theſe noble- 
men intereſted themſelves in his favour, and in a few weeks after 
he reſigned his place, and came to London, where he was careſſed 
by great numbers of the nobility and gentry. 

The debates runniag high at that time in the Houſe of 
Commons, concerning the bill of Excluſion (fur the patriotic 
body of the people were well aſſured, that if the duke of York 
ſucceeded to the crown, every art would be uſed to introduce 


Popery) the genius of Mr. Oldham was employed on that 


occaſion ; for ſome of the Romith prieſts having taken great 
liberties in traducing the characters of our firſt reformers, he 
publiſhed his Satires againſt the Jeſuits, written with ſo much 
ſcverity, that nothing but the villainy of thoſe peſts to ſociety 
could juſtify the author. Satire never wounds fo deep as when 
it is true, and we have often wondered how the Jeſuits could 
bear the ſeverity with which Mr. Oldham treated them; but 
it muſt be remembered, that they were then under a cloud, on 
account of the Popith-plot, for they were not. content to wait 


the death of the king, but had actually agreed to murder him, 


in order to make room tor the duke, who promiſed to reinſtate 
them in poſſeſſion of all the church-lands. Never was a book 


| written at a more ſcaſonable juncture, and che country- party 


received it with great applauſc. 

The celebrated Mr. Dryden, although a courtier, and many 
other eminent perſons, honoured him with their friendſſup. and 
procured him the place of tutor to the ſons of the urſt nobility. 
The laſt two years of his life were ſpent in the iamily of the 
earl of Kingſton, but being ſeized with the {ma!!-pox, he was 


| unfortunately taken off by that fatal diſtemper at Pierpont-Holme 


in Nottinghamthire, in the thirticth year of his age. 

Oldham was certainly one of the molt excellent ſatirical poets 
that ever lived in England, although it muſt be acknowledged 
that ſome expreſſions in his poems are bordering on obſcenity, 
which, to the thame of that age he lived in, was too much 
countenanced. 5 | = 


Places. | Months. ed Articles ſold. 
Barton-Regis : : 1 428 Cloth, ſheep, pigs 
Berkeley 8 „ 2 * pigs 

| _— 23 attle, ſheep, and 
Blakeney ..-- -- November | 12 horſes F 

—_ 23] 7 Horſes, cows, 
Campden ..... | Jul Le ts 25 \ ſheep, linen, 
ovember... | 3 cloth, ſtockings 
Eaſter-Tueſ. . | —| A Cattle, theep, hor. 
{| Cirenceſter ... . | |; I -- [1B] > wool, oil, aud || 
| * 3 $2 | 8 leather 
* | ec. I hurſday 
| : in April.... >All ſorts of cloth 
| Cheltenham 222.” } | Holy-Thurl....-þ—]. | | 
19 TTC 
| | UDC; - << -.- 4 201 Wort 
Coleford .. - 5 3 November. | 24| Cattle and cheeſe 
Durſley -. -- : wh 8 2 Cattle & Pedlar's 
| | ecember ... ware 
Fairford . . TIED 3 2 > 5-4 Sheep and cattle 
Frampton February. | 14 | Pedlary ware 
| April 51 Ch ſe fai 
| | > > heeſe-fair | 
Glouceſter .. . -- — e WARY : 5 28 1 bees hor. 
November... |—| } and cheeſe 
Hampton ; Oy 29 Ditto 
4 April 3 25 5 ; 
Iron-Actoen f September 13 5 Ditto 
Auguſt 5 | 
8 | £ 18 5 Cattle and toys 
September ... 9 Cheeſe and cattle 
Leonard-Stanley . . | July 20 | Cattle 
| OO Sue + 
© ppg 3 November RENT i Horned cattle 
Little-Deann ; -— warm weg ; 26 Pedlar's ware 
| Marſhfield ....... ö 12 VER wh — o * { 
OLE. Sheep, horſes, cheeſe 
ad 85 3 = 1 2 5 Cattle, ſheep, hor. 
bloreson. .. þ | Other... | 16 5 Cattle 
11 | 
Newnham ..... ; Ju wing m_ 5 Horſes and ſheep 


An ACCURATE LIST or ras FAIRS 1x THis COUNTY. 


8 | 
Places. Months. bay 


Articles ſold. 


F Wedn. before | 
| Eaſter —{. 


Newent £5. Whit. Sun. | — Cattle, hor. cheeſe 


S 


*,* With reſpect to the Roads in Glouceſterſhire, they have been already pointed out in our Lift of thoſe in Hereſordihire, tee p. 124. 
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1 
| — 44 . I 
| Friday after . 
| September.. 8 4 
8 | Wedn. before] | | 178 5 5 
And 23 | Cows and ſheep | 
| | Dp Wedn. before] | „ 
Northleach .... er . . . | 29 | Horſes & ſmall ware! 
| hird Wed- | | 
| neſday in — cht and cattle 
. N 
1 Whit. Tueſday | — | | 
Painfwick ...... ; September. 19 5 Cattle and ſheep | 
| G May.......-. | 23! Cattle, cheeſe, and | 
Sodbury ... ; 2 . 24 5 Pedlary | 
„ 1 | 
Stonehouſe... .... - 3 => Ag Cattle and cheeſe 
Stow on the Wold 3 = 3 whe | — ſheep 
3 2112 FLU 
A 3 49 ouſt 5 21 | ps ſheep, pigs 1 
Atſh-Wedn. . -. | — at. lambs, ſheep, 
Tetbur . ; — . | and horſes : 
. 7 
| 1 14 | Cattle, tanned 
Tewkſbury ..-..4 June 442 leather, and 
| September ... | 4 Pedlary 
October 10 
Eaſter- Monday] — 
Auguſt 15 . 
Thornbury..... on Sales Cattle and pigs 
December | 21 
: —— MED 9 5 | 
Tele Tg ; des 4 c Cattle & Pedlary 
Waterleigh .... September Ig Cattle and horſes 
Wick ware ; 5 u N b Oxen and horſes 
Winchcomb. ..... July N 5 b Cattle, ſhe-p, hor. 
V. june „ | 
Winterburn ...... 3 OR 18 b Cattle and ſheep 
Wotton-under-Edge | September 25 1 Cattle and cheeſe 
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Ay HISTORICAL, DESCRIPTIVE, AvD BIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 


OFTHE COUNTY: OF 


SS VV & SS © ET 


An INSPECTION TABLE ror Tas County. 


| DORSETSHIRE, fituated in the Dioceſe of Briſtol, and Province of Canter- 
N bury, is 


1 


Bounded by Extends 


| 8 Sends to Parliament Twenty 
| Members. | 
Hampſhire, on the Eaſt. In length fifty miles. 34 Hundreds 'The County 
| Devonſhire and part of Somer- | In breadth forty miles. 22 Market-Towns Dorcheſter 
ſetſhire, on the Weſt. And is 150 miles in circum-| 248 Pariſhes OS. # — 
Wiltſhire ard another part of | ference. | 6 Caſtles | Lyme . 
Somerſetſhire, on the North. And about 22, ooo houſes. Weymouth Wu 
| The Englith-Channel, on the Melcomb-Regis {<= 
South. SL Bridport 8 
. Shafteſbu1 2 
| | Corfe-Caſtle 
ö | | Warcham 


Tur NATURAL HISTORY OF THIS Corr. 


TY ORSETSHIRE derives its name from the Saxon word 

Dorſcttan, which ſignifies a people living by the fide of the 
water. The air of this county, which has been often ſtyled the 
garden of England, is in general healthy. On the hills it 1s 


ſome what ſharp, but mild and pleafant in the vallies, and 


near the coaſt. The ſoil is rich and fertile: the Northern part, 


which was formerly overſpread with foreſts, now affords good 


paſture for black cattle; and the Southern part, which chiefly 
conſiſts of fine downs, feeds an incredible number of theep. 


The chief rivers that water this county are the following; 


namely, the Stour, the Frome, and the Piddle. 
The Stour rifes in Somerſetſhire from ſeveral different ſources, 
and enters Dorſetſhire in Gillingham-Foreft, where it becomes a 


| conſiderable river. Keeping in a direct line Southwards, it 


receives the Lyddon, and afterwards the Duliſh, near Sturmin- 
er, then palling through Blandford, it is joined by the Allen, 
and leaving Dorſetſhire, falls into the Engliſh-Channel near 
Whitchurch in Hampſhire. | 

The Frome riſes near Everſhot, in the Weſtern part of 
the county; and after paſſing through Dorchelter, falls into the 
Engliſh-Chinnel, between Wareham and Pool. 

The Piuale, which joins the Stour at its influx into the Chan- 


nuch, riſes at tne foot of a large ridge of hills near Alton, from 


whence. it continues its courle direct South, about five miles, 
when turning Eaſtward, it paſſes a village called Hyde, where it 
receives a conſiderable ſtream, and from thence continuing its 
courſe about ſix miles further, it falls into Pool-Haven, below 
Warcham. | 

There are in all theſe rivers a variety of excellent fiſh; 
but the tench and the eels of the Stour are particularly fine. 
The port-towns ſupply the inhabitants with all ſorts of ſea-fiſh, 
and the rocks on the coaſt abound with camphire and eringo, 
whoſe roots are thought to be reſtorative, and make a fine ſweet- 
meat when candied. 


Dorfetthire abounds with corn, cattle, wool, hemp, and tim- 


ber. Here are alſo geefe and ducks without number, and great 
plenty of woodcocks, pheaſants, partridges, held-fares, and other 

ame. There are likewiſe ſeveral large quarries of excellent 
itone for building; and that from Portland has been of peculiar 
ſervice to the city of London ever fince the great fire in 1666. 
There are likewile veins of marble, which of late years have 


| been found in great plenty ; and the inhabitants make great 


advantage of them, by tending the marble to London. Here are 
alſo ſtones proper for making plaiſter of Paris, and for many 
other uſes. And about Pool, and other places, they have 
tobacco-pipe clay, which is ſo good in quality, that it is ſent not 
only to Cheſter and the neighbouring towns, to make pipes, 
but even as far as London. | 

In this county there 1s only one mineral water hitherto known, 
and this is at Nottington, a village near Weymouth. The 
water has a ſtrong * actin ſcent, with a flavour reſembling 
that of boiled eggs, and the colour in a tin veſſel is blue. At 
the tountain-head a ſhilling put into this water becomes of 
the colour of gold in two or three minutes ; and from various ex- 
periments it appears to be impregnated with ſulphur and na- 
tron. It is remarkable for removing protuberances of the ſkin, 
by inward application. | 

The inhabitants of Dorſetſhire are in general plain, honeſt, 
open, and hoſpitable to {trangers, generous, conſiſtent with their 
abilities, and communicative as far as their knowledge reaches ; 
and it is a great pleaſure to ſee, that a place ſo noted tot 
ignorance and ſuperſtition, both under Paganiſm and its ſuccel- 
ſor, Popery, ſhould be ſo famous for freedom of inquiry into 
the more diſputed points of theology. The people are in general 
religious, without ſuperſtition, and pious, without hypocrily. 
They eiteem and honour the true religion, ſo far as it ap- 
pears conſiſtent with the divine perſections on the one hand, aud 
luited to the ſtate of fallen nature on the other ; but they pay 19 
regard to the falſe gloſſes of intereſted men, nor the dictates ct 
thoſe, who would eſtabliſh their own notions on the ruins ot 
reaſon, and at the expence of the moſt glorious privilege of hu- 
man nature, namely, private judgment. They are not, how 
ever, without their vices, and thoſe are ſuch as are not on) 
hurtful to individuals, but alſo pernicious to ſoutety, we Mean 
drinking and ſmuggling. 

Thole who live near the ſea-coaſts are ſo infatuated, that they 
ſell clandeſtinely to the French that woot, which, by being ma- 
nufactured at home, becomes the principal ſupport of inguilrys 
as well as the ſource of riches; and in return receive brandy» 
wine, and other goods, the product of our natural ENENUES. In 
this they are gwlty of a double crime, by firit furniſhing the 
French with ſuch articles as hinder the exportation of our own 
manufactures, and then importing ſuch as by their ſale deprive 
the government of that revenue neceſſary for its ſupport. 
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Ax ACCOUNT OF CURIOUS PLANTS TO BE FOUND IN DIF- 
FERENT PARTS OF THIS COUNTY, 


Snake-Weed. Found in the meadows near Sherborne, 
Woodroof. Found near Cranbourne. 

Hare's-Ear. Found near Shafteſbury. 

Sea Cabbage. Found in Portland. 

Butchers-Broom. Found in the iſle of Purbeck. 
Water-Calamint. Found in the marſhes near Frampton. 
Water-Hemp. Found in the meadows near Blandford. 
Biſhops-Weed. Found near Corfe-Caſtle. | 
French-Wormwood. Found on the ſea- coaſt near Abbotſbury. 


A DescrIPTIVE ArCOUNT OF THE BOROUGHS, CORPO- 
RATIONS, TOWNS, VILLAGES, AND OTHER REMARK- 
ABLE. PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. 


DoRCHESTER, the principal place in this county, 1s pleaſantly 
ſituated on the banks of the Frome, from which there is 
a fine proſpect over the adjacent fields. It is a place of great an- 
tiquity, — been one of the Roman winter-{tations, and uſed 
after they left the iſland by the Saxons, who defended it for 
2 conſiderable time againſt the Danes. It is mentioned by In- 

phus in his Life of Edward the Confeſſor; and by the ſurvey 
In Doomiday-Book, it then contained eighty-eight houſes. At 
the Norman-Conqueſt a caſtle was built near the town, which 
remained till the latter-end of the reign of Henry II. when one 
Chidcock receiving a grant of it, pulled the whole fabric to the 

ound. In the reign of Edward II. a religious houſe was 
2 in the town, dedicated to St. John, but it was diſſolved 
on the alienation of priories in the reign of Henry VI. By 
a ſurvey taken in the reign of Henry VIII. the town contained 
349 houſes; but in 1613 a dreadful fire broke out, and not only 
conſumed the dwellings, but alſo all the goods of the inhabitants, 
the loſs being eſtimated at 200,0001. However, by the generoſity 
of the public, they were enabled to rebuild the town, and from 
that time it became a flouriſhing place, being eſteemed one 
of the moſt healthy in England. It is a good regular town, 
ſtanding conformable to the tour cardinal points, and has the river 
on the North fide. The houſes are well built with free-{tone, 
and have an agrecable appearance; the ſtreets are well paved, 

and kept clean; and the inns, of which there are ſeveral, afford 
good entertainment for travellers. 
Dorcheſter has three pariſh-churches, the moſt noted of which 
is St. Peter's, a large, venerable, Gothic ſtructure, having moſt 
of the windows finely painted. The other remarkable buildings 


digious ſtrong, and appears to have been formed in the inferior 
times of the empire. It has every where a double ditch of ex- 
traordinary depth, and a double rampart. It takes in the ſum- 
mit of a large hill, and within it appears as if two camps, a 
ditch and vallum ran acroſs, with * its entry of very . e 
work. * Certainly, ſays Dr. Stukeley, for healthful air and 
proſpect, this is a moſt delightful place ; and for the ſight of bar- 
rows, I believe not to equalled in the world; for they 
reach ten miles.“ 
At FoxpixcTON ON THE Downs (a manor belonging to 
the dutchy of Cornwall) was formerly a dangerous paſſage over 
the Frome, where many people loſt their lives by the ſudden in- 
undation of that river; but in 1746 one Mrs. Laro Pitt, a pub- 
lic-ſpirited lady, procured an act of parliament for building a 
bridge, which ſhe not only completed at her own expence, but 
alſo made a road, and kept it in repair for three years, ſince 
which it has been done at the expence of the inhabitants. 
About four miles to the North-Weſt of Dorcheiter is a ſmall 
town called FRAMPTOxNx. It received its name from its ſituation 
on the river Frome, over which it has a good ſtone bridge. Du- 
ring the time of the Weſt-Saxon kings there was a priory here, 


| which was afterwards given by William the Conqueror to 


the abbey of black monks of St. Stephen in Normandy. Tt 


was, however, diſſolved by Henry VI. and the rents, which 


amounted to 120 marks per annum, he beſtowed on the 
canons. of St. Stephen's in Weſtminſter. Being a manor ar 
the time of the diſſolution of religious houſes, it became the 
property of the crown, and has ſince paſſed into different 
hands. Ts | 

The town at preſent docs not contain any thing that merits 
the notice of a traveller, except a fine manſion-houſe built of 


Portland- ſtone, belonging to the lord of the manor. The ſitua- 


tion of the town is indeed excceding pleaſant, and the Frome 
ſupplies the inhabitants with abundance of tith, particularly 
trout, which are very large and excellent in their quality. "The 
weekly-market is on Tusſday; and the town is diſtant from 
London 129 miles. | 

MrLcouz.-REOGIS, one of the moſt ancient tovens in the Ling- 
dom, is ſituated about nine miles to the South of Dorcheſter. In 
the reign of Edward the Confeſſor it was part of the lands 
of Harold, afterwards king of England, and in Doomſday-Book 


it is mentioned as one of the king's manors, or demeſnes, from 


which circumſtance it is called Regis. It was given by one of 

our kings, after the Conqueſt, to the abbey of _— but which 
of them gave it we are not informed, only that Edward J. 
revoked the grant, ſeized it for the crown, and ſettled it as part 
of the dowry of queen Eleanor. After this it became a flouriſhing 


are, the ſhire-hall, where the aſſizes and county-courts are held; II place, and was endowed with many privileges, particularly, that 
a town-hall, in which is tranſacted the buſineſs of the corpora- | all cauſes among the freemen ſhould be tried and decided in the | 1. 
tion ; and the county-jail. | | town, and that none ſhould be impleaded out of it. In the e 
Dorcheſter has ſent repreſentatives to parliament ever ſince the If reign of Edward III. it was made a ſtaple town, but ſuffered e 
original ſummons in the reign of Edward I. but at what time I greatly in the reign of Richard II. when the French landed, and + Þ 
it was firſt incorporated we are not informed, only that it I after plundering the inhabitants, ſet fire to their houſes, by which | 
was formerly governed by two bailiffs, choien annually from I the whole place was reduced to aſhes. A repretentation of the (1-4-7 
among the inhabitants, till the 5th of Charles I. when that }j diſtreſſed condition of the miſerable ſufferers being made to the | 
prince granted them a new charter, to be governed by a mayor, jj king, they were exempted from the payment of all duties, 
till they ſhould be able to recover their loſs, and rebuild their 


recorder, aldermen, and bailiffs, with other proper oſficers. 8 N 
This town is remarkable for its beer, great quantities of which I houſes. The town at preſent is both large and populous, 
and the houſes in general very neat, being chiefly built of free- j 


are ſent to London and other places. | | | | 
Dorcheſter gave the title of marquis to the late molt noble II ſtone. The church is a handſome modern ſtructure, but does ö 
not contain any thing remarkable. The town-hall is a ſpacious 


Exelyn Pierpoint, duke of Kingſton. It has a good weekly-market 
edifice, near which is the market-place ; and on the quay are 


on Saturday ; and is diſtant from London 123 miles. 
There are many remains of Roman antiquities in the neigh- |} many large warehouſes for the uſe of the merchants. 
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bourhood of Dorcheſter, which is not to be wondered at, when Melcomb-Regis has ſent members to parliament ever ſince the 1000 
we conſider the very great reſiſtance they made, under the com- I] original ſummons, but by the charter of queen Elizabeth, the "Y 114) 
mand of Veſpaſian, againſt. the Belgian-Britons in this part IJ inhabitants of this town and Weymouth (the latter of which is 1 
of the kingdom. Part of the town 1s encloſed by a Roman only ſeparated from the former by a bridge of nineteen arches) Has 1 l 
wall, and their highway, called Ickning-Street, enters it on the || vote at the elections conjunctively ; fo that they being but one | i 
Welt, which the vulgar, according to their ſuperſtitious notions, corporation, ſend as many members to parliament as the metropo- j | (19-8 lþ | 
call the work of the Devil: and on a riſing ground are the re- || lis of the kingdom. The town has two weekly-markets hel on 1 7 | 41 


mains of a noble amphitheatre, which is now uſed as a walk for 
the people to enjoy the benefit of the air, from whence there 
is an extenſive and delightful proſpect. 
The learned Dr. Stukeley has particularly noticed this ſingular 
2 of antiquity, who ſuppoſes it to have been deſigned by 
eſpaſian when he commanded in Britain; but we ſhall only 
take notice of its preſent appearance. Some- part of the entrance 
is worn away, and the ground near it being cultivated for corn, 


Tueſdays and Fridays, which ferve not only for the uſe of its 04 
own inhabitants, but alſo thuſe of Weymouth; and is diſtant "1 
from London 132 miles. 44 

WeEyMOUTH is ſituated exceeding low, but in a pleaſant, L614 41 
agreeable place, and eſteemed extremely healthy. It ſent mem- | 
bers to parliament many years before the reign of Henry VI. 
when being continually engaged in diſputes concerning their 
rights of election, their privileges were taken away, but reſtored 
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much of its exterior beauty is loſt, although the centre within 
continues to exhibit a ſtriking image of Roman greatneſs. We 
ſuppoſe that there were formerly caves for the wild beaſts, which 
are now filled up; nor is it eaſy to fix on the place where 
the gladiators exhibited their feats. The ſeats are ſuppoſed 
to have been twenty-four 1n number, and capable of containing 
upwards of 12000 ſpectators. They riſe gradually, one above 
another, having proper places to enter, without incommoding 
any perſon preſent. The form is oval, the centre being one 
hundred and forty feet, and the length two hundred and twenty, 
above which is a terrace twelve feet broad. This place com- 
mands an advantageous proſpect of the downs, where vaſt num- 
ders of ſheep are: fed. There is alſo another Roman camp 
called Maiden-Caſtle, which Dr. Stukeley imagines was the 

ltiva of the Durnovarian garriſon. It is of great extent, pro- 


>? 
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by queen Elizabeth, upon condition that they, with Mecelcomb- 
Regis, ſhould make but one corporation, although each was {till 
to return two members, or four for the whole. 

Notwithſtanding Weymouth is a very conſiderable town, and 
carries on a large trade to France, Spain, Portugal, Newfound- 
land, and Virginia, yet they have not fo much as a chapel for 
divine ſervice. The pariſh-church is at Wyke-Regis, about two 
miles diſtant, and is a noted land-mark for ſtamen, as allo the 
place where they bury their dead. On the ſummit of the ad- 
Jacent hill, there was formerly a chapel ; but the aſcent was fo 
iteep, that they were obliged to cut ſteps in the rock, to render 
the paſſage more convenient. It remained till the civil-wars 
broke out between king Charles I. and his parliament, Wheu it 
was made a fort by the army of the latter, and Artillery planted 
in it, with which they battered the town of Melcomb Regis; 

and 
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and when that place ſurrendered, the chapel was utterly demo- 
lithed, and the ſtones fold to builders. 

In Weymouth, the houſes are very neat, and built of free- 
ſtone, like thofe at Melcomb-Regis. They have a good cuſtom- 
houſe on the quay, where much buſineſs is done, the merchants 
importing great quantities of wine, which they diſpoſe of to the 
dealers in the inland parts of the county. 

Formerly the inhabitants of Weymouth had no other way of 
getti: g from thence to Melcomb-Regis, but in a boat pulled by 
a rope to the oppoſite ſide. This method was uſed till the reign 
of James II. when a contribution was ſet on foot for building a 
bridge, which was finiſhed under the direction of their then re- 
preſentatives in parliament. | 

PoRTLAND, commonly called the IsLE of PORTLAND, is a 
little to the South of Weymouth. It is, however, only a 
peninſula, being joined to the main land by a beach of ſmall 
ſtones thrown up at different times by the violence of the ſea. 
It is not mentioned by any of our ancient writers before Ingul- 
phus, who lived in the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, and was 
chaplain to William the Conqueror. He tells us, that it was 
uſed as a landing-place by the Danes, from whence they ſallied 
out againit the defenceleſs inhabitants, and murdered all who 
fell into their hands, without any regard to. age or ſex. Some 
time before the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, it belonged to 
the church of Wincheſter; but that prince, who was deſtitute 
both of conjugal and filial love, having accuſed his mother of 
incontinency with the biſhop of that fee, the manor was ſeized 
to the crown, but reſtored, with many others, when the queen 
had proved her innocence by ordeal fire. See our account of 
Wincheſter. It was afterwards purchaſed by Gilbert de Clare, 


carl of Glouceſter, in the reign of Edward . and is now the 


property of the crown. 

{trong caſtle was built on the North-ſide, in the reign of 
Henry VIII. the remains of which are {till uſed as a garriſon. 
It commands all the ſhips coming into the road, which, from 


its ſtrong current, ſetting in from the Engliſh and French coaſts, | 


is called Portland-Race. There was alſo another fort on the op- 


polite {ide of the ſhore, called Sandford-Caſtle; but only a few | 


of its ruins are now to be ſeen. | | 
The coaſt here being rocky, and the ſea generally turbulent, it 
is exceedingly dangerous for ſhipping, particularly on nights; 


but to prevent as much as poſſible any accidents, two light- 


| houſes have been erected on the two points of the peninſula. 

The inhabitants of Portland are chiefly employed in cutting 
ſtone : they live in a very comfortable manner, their wages being 
ſufficient to procure them the neceſſaries of lite, except fuel, 
which is ſo ſcarce, that they are obliged to ſupply its place by 
drying and burning the dung of cattle. 


Portland-ſtone 1s — hard, and the whiteſt of any in 


England. Many noble ſtructures have been built with it, par- 


ticularly St. Paul's-Cathedral, Weſtminſter-Bridge, and the | 


Monument. The whole place 1s almoſt one continued rock of 
this ſtone ; but there are, in the quarries, many natural curioſities, 
particularly ſpiral ſhells, commonly called ſcrews. They are 
found in cavities of the rock, and are equally hard as the ſtone, 
being perfectly ſolid, except a ſmall aperture in the centre that 


runs from one end to the other. The ſugar-candy ſtone is like- } 


wiſe found in great plenty near the ſhore : it ſo nearly reſembles 
a large lump of ſugar-candy, that a ſtranger is often deceived, 
till convinced of his miſtake, by its not having any taſte. 

Another natural curioſity that demands particular notice is 
found here. It is a large hole at the extremity of the peninſula 
near the light-houſes. Towards the top it is wide, but after 
running about ſeven feet downwards, it opens into a prodigious 
cavern, fo large as to contain ſmall veſſels, which, in very 
ſtormy weather, have been ſometimes driven into it. From this 
place there is an advantageous view of the ſea, which frequent]y 
exhibits ſuch a ſcene as fills the mind of the ſpectator with 
dread and horror. 

A narrow neck of land, called Carss1L-BAaxk, runs from 
Portland to Abbotſbury. It is about ſeven miles in length, and 
near it is an inlet of water, in ſome places near half a mile. In 
the broadeſt part of this inlet is a ſwannery, where it is ſaid there 
are ſeldom leſs than 7 or 8000 ſwans. | 

ABBOTSBURY is a ſmall town ſituated at the Weſtern ex- 
tremity of the above bank. It received its name from an 
ancient abbey founded by Oriſius, ſteward to Canute the Great, 
for ſecular canons. But in the reign of Edward the Confeflor 
they were removed, and Benedictines placed in their ſtead. Theſe 
remained in poſſeſſion of it till the reign of Henry VIII. when 
it was diſſolved with the other religious houſes, at which time its 
revenues amounted to 4841. 

In times of Popery, this abbey was a place of preat repute, 
having received many donations from devotees, which cnabled 
the monks to rebuild the whole edifice, together with a fine 
church, and a chapel on the ſummit of an adjoining hill, from 
whence there was a fine proſpect. From what ſtill remains of 
this once ſtately edifice, it appears to have had a-great number 
of offices and lodgings for the accommodation of pilgrims ; and 
the ruins of the Rn ſerve as a land-mark to mariners. 

The town of Abbotſbury, whatever it might have been for- 
merly, is at preſent only a poor, low, ill-built place, and 


chiefly inhabited by a few fiſhermen. The only ſtructure in it 
I 
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that merits the leaſt notice is the manſion-houſe belonging to 
the lord of the manor, which is built on the ruins of part of the 
abbey. The town has a weckly-market on Thurſday ; and ig 
diſtant from London 131 miles. ; 
BRIDPORT” is a very ancient town, being mentioned ſo far 
back as the reign of Edward the Confeſſor. It is ſituated in 3 
vale between the influx of two ſmall rivers, and is very low and 
unhealthy. In the reign of Henry III. it was a royal demeſne 
and leaſed by that prince to the inhabitants for a ſraall uit-rent. 
which is ſtil] continued, being paid into the Exchequer at Micha). 
mas. The fame king created it a borough, but it was not in. 
corporated till the reign of Henry VII. Their laſt charter i, 
from James I. by which they arc governed by two bailiffs, ang 
thirteen of the principal inhabitants, called burgeſſes, who have 
power to purchaſe lands, levy tines, kezp a common ſeal, and 
chuſe their proper officers. | 
Bridport has a convenient town-hall, where the buſineſs of th- 


| corporation is tranſacted, and where the members of parliament 


are choſen, all the inhabitants who pay ſcot and lot being electors. 
There were two Churches, but one of them is in ruins ; the 
other is a good ancient Gothic ſtructure, having a large ſquare 


tower, adorned with pinnacles. 


There are great quantities of excellent hemp produced in the 
adjacent country, and the town was formerly famous for the ma- 
nufacture of cables and other ropes for ſhipping, as appears 
by a ſtatute of Henry VIII. wherein it is enacted. That the 
cordage for the Englith navy ſhould, for a limited time, be made 
here, or within five miles of the place, and no where elſe.” — 
The above act was confirmed by many ſubſequent parliaments ; 
but at preſent the trade is greatly fallen to decay. It was from 
the plenty of hemp in this part of the county, that the following 
phraſe became familiar when a man was hanged ; namely, He 
was itabbed by a Pridport dagger.“ | | 

Bridport-Harbour, which was formerly very conſiderable, is 
now, like the trade of the town, greatly decayed, being only 
capable of admitting ſmall veſſels. In 1722 the legiſlative power | 
conſidered it as a place of too much value to be ne lefted, and 
therefore paſſed an act for cleanſing and enlarging the harbour; 
but from an unaccountable miſtake in not noi proviſion for 
defraying the expences, It has never been carried into execution. 

The principal ſupport of the inhabitants, at preſent, depends 
on the money ſpent in the town by travellers, it being one of the 
greateſt thoroughfares on the road to the Weſtern parts of Eng- 
land. It has a weckly-market on Saturday; and is diſtant from 
London 138 miles. | | 

North-Welt of Bridport, about four miles, is a village 


called CH1DRIiCk, once remarkable for a caſtle, of which 


there are ſtill magnificent remains. At one end are two 
lofty octagon towers, and if we may judge by the ruins, there 
were the like at the other end; and between them was a large 
te. It was anciently the lordſhip and ſeat of the family of 
hidrick, but afterwards came by marriage to the family of the 
Arundels ; and it lately belonged to two co-heireſſes of that name. 
LyME-REGis is ſituated on a ſmall ſtream, or rivulet, called 
Lyme, at the Weſtern extremity of the county, on the borders 
of Devonſhire. At the time of the Conqueſt it was annexed to 
the abbey of Sherborne ; but Richard I. beſtowed great privi- 
leges on it, which were confirmed by ſucceeding monarchs. The 
town is a very agreeable, pleaſant place, being built on a riſing 
ground, from which there is an extenſive proſpect of the fea. The 
oules are all built of free-ſtone, and covered with blue flate: 
moſt of them are in the modern taſte, and both lofty and ſpacious. 
In the reign of Henry V. in the wars between the Englith and 
French, this town ſuffered conſiderably from the enemy, who 
landed and plundered the inhabitants of their moſt valuable effects, 
after which they ſet fire to the place, and reduced it to aſhes. But 
being a royal demeſne, the king forgave them the quit-rents, 
which enabled them to rebuild their houſes in a more elegant 
manner than before. However, it does not ſeem to have made 
any flouriſhing appearance as a place of trade for many years 


| after, it being in Camden's time a very poor, inconſiderable place. 


It began to flouriſh conſiderably in the reign of James I 
the merchants having engaged in the trade to Newfoundland, by 
which many of them acquired conſiderable fortunes, but (for 
what reaſon we are not informed) it is now conſiderably on the 
decline, although there are ſtill ſeveral eminent merchants in the 
place. As they had various charters from different kings 9! 
England, and as they contained different privileges, many diſ- 
putes aroſe concerning their validity, which being repreſented 10 
the late king William, he gave them a new charter, by wc 
all their ancient privileges were confirmed, and the government 
veſted in a mayor, fifteen burgeſſes, who act as a common-couh- 
cil, a town-clerk, and other proper officers. 

In this town there is only one church, which is 2 large, 
venerable, Gothic ſtructure; and the hall, in which the cor 
poration tranſact their bulineſs, is a handſome and convenen: 
edifice. The cuſtom-houſe is an elegant building ſupported b 
pillars, and beneath it is the corn-market. But what mot 
claims the notice of a traveller at this town, is its fine harbout, 
being one of the beſt in Britain, if not in Europe- On one 
ſide of it is a pier called the Cobbe : it is. a very ſingular wot» 
and appears to have been contrived by the inhabitants. It h 


built of large ſtones hewn from the rocks in the fea at lo- 
| Waller; 


by all the inhabitants who pay ſcot and lot, and the mayor is the 


the Frome a few miles below the town. It was formerly a 
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- and nearl oſite to this, but further into the ſea, is 
— wall, buik 54 the ſame manner, which forms the en- 
trance to the harbour. The ſtrength of theſe walls breaks the 
violence of the waves, and the ſhips paſſing into the harbour, lie 
in as much ſafety as if they were in a pond or lake. It is not 


known when this work was firſt conſtrued, only that the cor- | 


ration are obliged to keep it in repair at their own expence, 
2 which purpole they chats annually two of the principal in- 
habitants, who are called Cobbe-Wardens. For the ſecurity of 


— 


the town they have ſeveral ' way planted on the Cobbe, and 
room for many more if neceſſary. 

Salt was made at this place above a thouſand years ago, as we 
are told, in the ſame manner as on the oppoſite coaſt of France; 
nor is it improbable, if we conſider that it is ſurrounded by ſhal- 
low marſhes, into which, were the ſea-water admitted, and ex- 

ſed to the ſun beams, as good ſalt might be produced as is to 

- met with any where in England; and this being an uſeful 
commodity, might fell at a conſiderable advantage, and bring 
reat profits to the place. : 

The unfortunate duke of Monmouth landed at this town in 
1685, and being joined by many of the inhabitants who were 
enemies to Popery, ſuch of them as were taken after the defeat 
were executed here, and their heads and quarters expoſed on gib- 
bets in the adjoining fields, and on the moſt conſpicuous places 
in the town—the laſt triumph of a bigotted tyrant over his op- 
preſſed ſubjects. a 

The town has ſent members to parliament ever ſince the 
original ſummons in the reign of Edward I. They are choſen 


returning- officer. The weekly- market is on Saturday; and the 
town is diſtant from London 147 miles. 3 
Pleaſantly ſituated on the borders of Somerſetſhire, is BEA“ 
MINSTER, a ſmall, but very neat town. It is ſurrounded with 
orchards, and contains many good buildings, though not any 
that merit particular notice. It has a weekly-market on Thurt- 
day; and is diſtant from London 140 miles. | | 
Evanancy is another very ſmall town, pleaſantly ſituated 
near the ſource of the river Frome, on the borders of Somer- 
ſetſhire. It had anciently a chauntry, which was ſuppreſſed on 
the difſolution of alien priories in the reign of Henry VI. and 
not the leaſt remains of it are now to be ſeen. The only build- 
ings in this town that merit particular notice at preſent are, the 
church, which is an old Gothic ſtructure under the patronage of 
the dean and chapter of Saliſbury, and a charity-ſchool for 
children of both ſexes. The weekly-market is on Friday; and 
the town is diitant from London 128 miles. 3; 
 CerNE-ABBEY is ſituated on a ſmall ſtream which falls into 


flouriſhing place; but ever ſince the diſſolution of religious 
houſes it has been gradually falling to decay, the abbey being its 
principal ſupport. It was in this place that Edward, brother of 
the Saxon king, Edward the Martyr, lived in a ſtate of ſolitude, 
after he retired from public buſineſs, and with great reputation 
for ſanity. About the latter-end of the tenth century a 


monaſtery was erected over his relics, which received conſider- 


able additions from Canute the Dane and his ſucceſſors. It re- 
mained in a very flouriſhing ſtate till the diſſolution of religious 
houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 5151. 17s. 10d. 


Cerne-Abbey, at preſent, conſiſts only of a few mean houſes 
irregularly built; and the ſtreets are narrow and very ill paved. 
It has a weekly-market on Wedneſday; and is diſtant from 
London 123 miles. | | a 
There is a very ſteep hill near Cerne, on the ſide of Which is 
the figure of a giant curiouſly cut in the earth. It appears 
almoſt ere&, with a huge club in one hand raiſed over the head, 

as if juſt going to ſtrike a blow, which ſeems ſufficient, as 
it were, to overthrow a mountain. It is ſuppoſed to be above a 
thouſand years ftanding, and to have been cut by the ancient 
Britons. | | oy 
SHERBORNE is pleaſantly ſituated on the declivity of a hill, 
near the borders of White-Hart-Foreſt. The town is 1vided 
into two parts by the river Ivel: one part is called Sherborne 
(which in the Saxon language ſignifies a clear ſtream of water) 
and the other Caſtleton, from à caſtle built here by Roger, 
biſhop of Saliſbury ; but that prelate having taken part with the 
empreſs Maud, king Stephen was ſo incenſed, that he ſeized it 
for himſelf, and it continued annexed to the crown till the reign 
of Edward III. When Robert Wyvil, biſhop of Saliſbury, a 
prelate renowned for his warlike courage, recovered it from the 
crown, and it became part of the revenues of his ſucceſſors. 
When the civil-wars broke out between Charles I. and his par- 
liament, this was the firſt garriſon beſieged, and it held out till 
that unfortunate princes airs became deſperate, and himſelf in 
a ſtate of captivity ; but this famous caſtle is at preſent little 
more than a mere heap of ruins. 

William the Conqueror, whoſe life, for the moſt part, was 
pent in warlike enterpriſes, preferred this place to all other parts 
of his dominions as a ſummer retreat ; here he frequently 
detached himſelf as a relaxation from the toils of war, and the 
gepredations committed on his neighbours territories. The ad- 
pong foreſt greatly attracted his attertion, and as hunting was 

is favourite diverſion, he often viſited the place to enjoy that 
amuſement, | 


No. 40. 


Sherborne is of very conſiderable antiquity. It was in great 
repute under the Welt-Saxon kings, being made an epiſcopal ſee 
by the great and wiſe legiſlator Ina, in the beginning of the 
eighth century. This privilege it continued to enjoy I many 
years after, till the bithop removed it to Saliſhury ; when the 
church was made conventual, and monks placed in the cloiſters. 
It was ori inally a noble Gothic ſtructure, but ſome time in the 
4 8 of Henry VII. a quarrel happening between the monks 
and inhabitants, the latter ſet fire to the building, by which 
great part of it was burnt down ; but as the eccleſiaſtics were 
dangerous enemies, the poor inhabitants were obliged to aſk par- 
don, and by way of atonement, made good the Joſs. 

The church was made parochial at the general diſſolution 
of monaſteries, and it is now not only the nobleſt Gothic ſtruc- 
ture in the county, but alſo the fineſt pariſh-church in the Welk 
of England. Tt contains many monuments of the Saxon kings 
and nobility, beſides one to the memory of the carl of Briſtol, 
ſaid to have coft upwards of fifteen hundred pounds. The tower 
is lofty, and contains fix very large bells: the inſide is finely de- 
corated, and the whole has a moſt mniajetic appearance. Near 
the church is a ſree-ſchool] built and endowed by Edward VI. 
and a fine large alms-houſe for peop e of bh ſexes. 

Formerly here was a houſe for regular canons, which, when the 
taite for monkiſh ſuperſtition prevailed, was changed into a mo- 
naſtery of Benedictines, and continued till the reign of Henry VIII. 
And near this was an alms-houſe for aged perſons, founded 
by one of the biſhops of Saliſbury, but ſupported at the expence 
of the townſmen. | | 

Sherborne at preſent is a very large- and populous town, and 
being a great thoroughfare from London to Plymouth, Exeter, 
and other parts in the Welt, has good inns for the accom- 
modation of travellers. The buildings in general are neat, and 
the ſtreets clean and well paved: the country adjoining is well 
cultivated, and the place is plentifully ſupplied with all kinds of 
proviſtons. The principal trade conſiſts in the manufactures of 
buttons, blond lace, and haberdaſhery wares, with which they 


ſupply the dealers in moſt parts of the Weſt of Englantl. The 


town has two weekly-markets held on Thurſdays and Saturdays ; 
and is diſtant from London 117 miles. 

At a ſmail village called HerMmiTaAGE, ncar Sherborne, a 
dreadfu! earthquake happened in 1585, by which a large piece of 
ground, with trees and hedges growing on It, waz moved to the 
diſtance of forty rods, leaving a chaſm in the carth, which is till 
vilible. 5 | - 

STALBRIDGE, the next place we viſited, is a pretty, neat, 


agreeable town, and pleaſantly ſituated ; but it has not any thing 


to engage the notice of a traveller, except a charity-ſchoolk 
for thirty boys, who are clothed and educated at the expence of 
the inhabitants. The town has a weckly-market on Friday; 
and is diſtant from London 111 miles. | 
STURMINSTER received its name from the river Stour, on 
which it is ſituated, and Minſter, a monaſtery or church, built 
here by Canute the Great, purſuant to the will of Edmund Iron— 
lide, and dependant on the abbey of Glaſtonbury. The town is 
pleaſantly ſituated in a delightful vale, but the houſes are meanly 
built, and the ſtreets ill paved. There is a good ſtone bridge 
over the Stour ; and on that ſide where the caſtle formerly ſtood 
are ſeveral houſes, but they are all very indifferent buildings; nor 


is there a ſingle edifice in the place that merits the notice of 


Li i 


a traveller. he town has a weckly-market on Thurſday; and 
is diſtant from London 111 miles. GS 
SHAFTSBURY, pleaſantly ſituated on a high hill, which com- 
mands a delightful and extenſive proſpect of the counties of 
Wiltthire and Somerſetſhire, is a very ancient town. It was 
built by king Alfred about the year 880, and is ſaid to have been 


| the reſidence of one Aquila, called the Prophet of Shaftſbury, 


who foretold that the government of Britain, after being in the 
hands of the Saxons and Normans, would at length return to 
the ancient Britons ; a prediction which ſome, willing to verily, 
pretend to have been accomplithed in the acceſſion of Henry VII. 
and afterwards of the kings of Scotland, to the throne of Eng- 
land. 

King Alfred, about eight years after he built this place, founded 
a monaſtery in it for nuns of the Benedictine order. He alto 
endowed it with great poſſeſſions, and made his daughter Ethel- 
giva, abbeſs. It was firſt dedicated to the Virgin Mary; but at- 


terwards St. Edward, the king and martyr, being buried in it with 


great pomp, and a ſhrine erected to his memory in the church, 
it became ſo famous, that the abbey was called by his name. It 
continued in a very flouriſhing ſtate till the diſſolution of religious 
houſes, at which time its annual revenues amounted to 11661. 8s. 
gd. Here was alſo a priory or hoſpital dedicated to St. John the 
Baptiſt, which, in the fifth year of Richard II. was in the 
patronage of the crown. | 

King Canute paid the debt of nature at this place, though 
he was interred in the old monaſtery at Wincheſter. 

'This town had anciently ten churches, but they are now re- 
duced to three, which were probably built out of the ruins of the 
abbey. They are all indifferent ſtructures, not containing any 
thing worthy of particular notice. The houſes in general are 
handſome, and fome of them, which are built of free-{tone, ex- 
ceeding elegant. 

Shaftſbury was a borough before the Conqueſf and has from 
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any edifice that admits of particular deſcription. In the beginning 
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the beginning returned members to parliament. The corpora- ' 


tion conſiſts of a mayor, recorder, and twelve aldermen, with 


bailiffs and common-council ; and the members to ſerve in parlia- 
ment are choſen by all the inhabitants paying ſcot and lot. 

The fituation of this town renders water ſo ſcarce, that it 
uſed to be all brought from Motcomb, a village in the neigh- 
boutrhood. It was carried in pails on horſeback, and for the 
liberty of fetching it, the inhabitants were obliged to make the 
following annual acknowledgment to the Jord of the manor. 

On the Monday before Hely-Thurſday, the mayor, alder- 
men, and principal inhabitants, went in proceſſion, having a large 
quantity of plate carried before them in the form of what the 
people of London call a garland, dreſſed with peacocks feathers. 
his plate was borrowed from the beighbouring gentry, and when 
they arrived at the manor-houſe, it was preſented, together with 
a calf*s head and a pair of gloves, to the lord, or his ſteward, who 
received it with great formality, and diſtributed twelve penny 
loaves and twelve dozen of beer among the populace ; after 
which the plate was delivered to the mayor, and carried back in 
preceſſion by one of the officers of the town. 

William Benſon, eſq. one of the repreſentatives in parliament, 
gencrauſly preſented them with engines for raiſing water, in the 
wear 1718, by which the town was well ſupplicd tor ſome years; 
but by an unaccountable careleſſneſs in not keeping thoſe uſeful 
machines in proper order, they were neglected, and the people 
lupplicd with water as formerly by the poor, who bring it to their 
houſes in pails. Some of them alſo dig pits to ſave the rain- 
water; but, on the whole, nothing can excuſe their neglect of 
the engines, as from the want of them, if a tire ſhould happen 
in the place, it mult be attended with very fatal conſequences. 
This town gives the title of earl to the right honourable An- 
thony Aſhley Cowper. It has a good weekly-market on Satur- 
day; and is diſtant from London 102 miles. 

At an eminence called Pa RK-HILL, in the neighbourhood of 
Shaftſbury, a benevolent gentJeman, ſome years ago, planted a 
fine grove of elms for the people to walk in, which greatly con- 
tributed to enhance the beauty of the place ; but ſuch 1s the 
force of party- rage, and fo blind and deaf to every ſenſe of gra- 
itude, that when the ſame gentleman, a few years after, pro- 
poſed a perſon as candidate at the general clection, the oppolite 


party went in a body with hatchets, and hewed down the trees. 


of the plantation which he had formed for the beneht and pleaſure 
of the inhabitants. 


South of Shaftſbury, about four miles, is a village called 
STOWER-PROVOST, where was anciently a cell for nuns, founded 


by Roger de Bellamont in the reign of William the Conqueror. 


It remained till the diſſolution of alien priories in the reign of 
Henry VI. when it was given to King's-College, Cambridge. 

A little way from this village 1s another called STRILLENT- 
sro, remarkable for two hills named Hamildon and Hodd ; the 
former of which 1s fortihed with a treble rampart, and the latter 
with a fingle one. They are generally thought to be the works 
of the Danes, as there 1s not any mention made of them in 
the Itinerary of Antoninus. _ 
CRANBORNE is a very ancient town, pleaſantly ſituated on 
the borders of a chaſe, which reaches almoſt to Saliſbury. It 
is a neat, clean place, and the adjoining country exceeding de- 
lightful. The houſes in general are well built, but there is not 

5 
of the tenth century, when the monks were firſt introduced into 
England, one Ailward founded a monaſtery here for Benedictines, 
which was afterwards annexed to the abbey of "Tewkſbury, long 
before the diſſolution of religious houſes. The town has a good 
weekly-market on Thurſday ; and is diſtant from London nincty- 
four miles. | 

BLANDFORD, the next place we viſited, is a large populous 
town, ſituated on a branch of the river Stour, and ſurrounded by 
delightful meadows and well-cultivated fields. Tt is a place of 
very conſiderable antiquity, as appears not only by Doomſday- 
Book, but from many barrows in its neighbourhood. Several 
ſtone coffins have been dug up near 1t, in which were bones of 
an enormous ſize. The laſt found was in the year 1758; be- 
ſides bones and aſhes, it contained the head of a ſpear twenty- 
eight inches long, and weighing thirteen pounds, the focket 
being three inches and à half in diameter. That this was a 
Britiſh monument is beyond all diſpute, and is a convincing 
proof that the Britons were a conſiderable people long before the 
iſland was known to the Romans. 

A dreadful fire broke out in the reign of qucen Elizabeth, 
nearly in the centre of the town, and the buildings being moſtly 
of wood, the greateſt part of them were reduced to aſhes. They 
were ſoon aſter rebuilt in a more handſome manner; but proper 
precautions not being taken to prevent ſuch an event for the ſu- 
ture, on the 4th of June 1731, almoſt the whole town was re- 
duced to athes. As an aggravation of this diſtreſs, the ſmall- 
pox raged ſo violently at that time in the place, that many of 
the tick people, v ho were carried away by their relations, died 
of that drcadful! diſorder in the Open fields, and exhibited 4 
ſhocking ſpectacle to the turviyors, 


This calamity being of an alarming nature, it called aloud | 


| | 
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pall d, that all the houſes 
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conſiderable width; and that combuſtibles, ſuch as wood, hay, 
and ſtraw, ſhould be kept in the out-parts of the town. 

From this time Blandford has been free from any accident b 
fire, and is at preſent a handſome, well-built town, containing 
about 500 houles, with a neat bridge over the river Stour. There 
are ſeveral good inns for the accommodation of travellers ; and 
the ſeſſions for the county are generally held here once in the 
year. It is much frequented by the nobility and gentry, ſeveral 
of whom have ſeats on the adjoining downs, which extend from 
hence to Dorcheſter. The government of the town is veſted in 
two bailiffs, who are choſen annually out of the capital burgeſſes. 


The principal trade of the place conſiſts in making of malt, and 


the manufacturing of woollen cloth. It has a good weekly. 
market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 106 miles. 
PoRTMAxN's-CLIITT, a beautiful walk on the ſummit of a 
hill, and planted with ſtately elms, is ſituated at a ſmall diſtance 
from Blandford, from whence there is a fine proſpect, and the 


river running beneath, makes the whole have a very romantic 


appearance. In the year 1230, Richard Poor, biſhop of Dur. 
ham, founded an abbey here for Ciſtertian nuns, which con. 
tinued till the general diſſolution of religious houſes ; and not the 
leaſt remains of it are now to be ſeen. 

About four miles from Blandford, in the pariſh of Gunville, 
is EASTBURY, the ſeat of the right honourable George Doding- 
ton, eſq. The gardens and park are exceeding beautiful, and 
extend about eight miles in circumference. The front of the 
houſe is adorned with a noble Doric portico, and the ſaloon, 
which is reckoned one of the hucit in England, is richly deco- 
rated, having at one end three grand apartments, one hung with 
ſatin, another with crimſon velvet, and the third with flowered 
velvet, richly laced with gold; at the other end are the dining 
and drawing rooms. The marble tables are extremely curious, 
being purchaſed by the late poſſeſſor from an Italian prince, when 
on his travels in that country. All the offices adjoining to the 
houſe are well contrived, and the whole is executed in the moſt 
elegant and maſterly manner. 


A little to che South-Weſt of Blandford is a village called 
ABBty-MilToN, from an abbey built here in very ancient 
times, the ruins- of which are ſtill to be ſeen. The foundation 
of this abbey aroſe from a very ſingular occurrence, namely, the 
murder of prince Edwin by his brother king Athelſtan. It is 
well known, that the ſucceſſion to the throne of ſovereienty 
among the Anglo-Saxons, was neither hereditary nor elective, 
but partly the one, and partly the other. It was hereditary with 
reſpect to the family, but elective as to the qualifications of the 
perſon. Athelſtan was at this time king, and his brother Ed- 
win, a young prince of great merit, was much beloved by the 
people, which filled Athelſtan's mind with jealouſy, leſt he ſhould 
ſupplant him in the government: he therefore reſolved, if pollible, 
to deſtroy him. Full of theſe diabolical reſolutions, he watched 
an opportunity of murdering the innocent unſuſpeRing young 
prince, nor was he long before he put his deſign in practice. 

Princes ſeldom fee with their own eyes, and in Athelſtan's 
court were many ſycophants, who, to flatter the prince, at the 
expence of honour and conſcience, repreſented the behaviour of 


Edwin in the moſt difagreeable light; his reſpeQable behaviour 


was called deſign, his humility, deceit, and the murder of an in- 


nocent perſon was repreſented as abſolutely neceffary on the 
principle of ſelf. preſervation. Althelſtan, who on many ac- 
counts was both a great and wiſe prince, was not able to with- 
{tand the flattery and perſuaſions of his courtiers, particularly his 
cup-bearer, who was chiefly concerned in poiſoning the. royal 
car: therefore Edwin was apprehended on ſuſpicion of having 
been concerned in an inſurrection, and being brought to a formal, 
or rather a mock trial, the corrupted judges declared him guilty, 
and pronounced ſentence, that he ſhould be put on board a lcaky 
veſſel, without a mariner to work it, and be expoled to the 
mercy of the waves. In this forlorn condition the unfortunate 
prince ſoon periſhed, to the diſhonour of his royal brother, and 
the eternal infamy of thoſe miſcreants who had pe. ſuaded him to 
the commiſſion of ſuch a crime: but although Edwin was mur- 
dered under the form of proſtituted juſtice, yet the vengeance of 
God ſoon overtook the baſe cup-bearers who had the chief hand 
in the bloody act. 

This perſon, whoſe name is not mentioned in hiſtory, was in- 
dulged by the king in a ſingular manner, and permitted to ule 
great freedoms, one of which was made the inſtrument, in the hand | 
of Divine Providence, tobring him to juſtice for his enormous guilt. 
As the King was one day ſitting at dinner, and the cep-bcarer 2t- 
tending as uſual, he made a falſe ſtep, when Athelſtan, with all 
the good- nature imaginable, aſſiſted him to get up, and the cup- 
bearer, without deligning any affront to his ſovereign, ſaid, 
„ Behold how one brother helps another.“ To the guilty Every 
thing appears like an accuſation; Athelſtan, ſtruck with the 
words, tel. al: the horrors of a guilty conſcience ; and although 
he had given his conſent to the murder of Edwin, yet ſuch 15 the 


| depravity of human nature, that he vainly imagined the puniſh- 


ment of the actual inſtigators would be a ſutficient atonement 
for his guilt. He ordered a ſtrict examination to be mac into 
the evidence upon which Edwin was condemned, and finding it 
had no exiſtence but in the malice of his enemies, he cauſed the 
cup-bearer to be put to death. | 
The monks did not let this opportunity flip to work on the 
tupcrittion 
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ſuperſtition of the king, and accordingly they told him, that in 
order to obtain pardon, and make a proper atonement for his 

ült, he muſt build churches, perform penances, and endow 
monaſteries, which the miſguided prince complied with, and 
built an abbey at this place for monks of the BenediQine order, 
which remained till the general diſſolution of religious houſes, 
when its annual revenues amounted to 5781. 13s. 11d. Great 

art of the walls of ti, «cloiſters are {till ſtanding; and the 

church, which is a venerable Gothic ſtructure, built in the form 
of a cathedral, is uſed by the inhabitants for the performance of 
divine ſervice. 

W1XxBOKN is a very ancient town, pleaſantly ſituated in a 
fine vale, between the rivers Allen and Stour. It was one of 
the principal ſtations of the Romans during their reſidence in 
Britain; and ſome of their governors were ſo much pleaſed with 
its {ituation, that they adorned it with ſeveral elegant buildings, 
which remained till the Saxons drove the Britons out of this part 
of the illand. | 

About the beginning of the eighth century, in the reign of 
king Ina, Cuchberg, his ſiſter, and wife of Ofred, king of 
Northumberland, having obtained a divorce from her huſband, 
leſt his court, and retired to this place, where ſhe founded a re- 
Iigious houſe for nuns, or, as they were then called, Holy Vir- 
g'ns, Which was afterwards entirely deſtroyed by the Danes. 
When it was rebuilt, inſtead of nuns, the Saxon kings made it 
a collegiate-church for a dean, four prebendaries, three vicars, | 
ſinging men, &c. and Reginald Pole, of the royal houſe of 
York, grandſon of George, duke of Clarence, cardinal, and 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, enjoyed the benefice as one of the 
eccleſiaſtical preferments, before he was attainted by parliament 
in the reign of Henry VIII. 

The choir, or collegiate-church, is ſtill remaining, being the 
only one in the county, and although not equal to its former 
grandeur, is yet a venerable Gothic ſtructure, having a fine 
tower in the middle, with another on the Welt-end. I he middle 
tower had formerly a ſpire, but at what time it was deſtroyed we 
are not told, only that it muſt have been very lofty, as the people 
have a tradition that it was as high as that of Saliſbury. Several 
noble families had their burying-places in the choir, particularly 
the Courtneys in the times of Henry VII. and VIII. But it 
has been moſtly celcbrated for the tomb of Ethelred, brother of 
king Alfred, who was flain fighting with the Danes at the battle 
of Wintingham. The Engliſh, who juſtly abhorred the Danes 

for their unrelenting cruelty, conſidered their king as a martyr, 
he being greatly eſteeemed for his piety, and loſt his life fighting 
for the religion and liberties of his country. The tomb, which 
is ſtill remaining, is of marble, having the effigy of the king 
crowned ; and underneath it an inſcription in Latin to the fol- 
lowing purport. 


W 2 


« Here reſts the body of the martyr St. Ethelred, king of the 
Weſt-Saxons, who was flain by the hands of Pagan-Danes, 
on the twenty-third of April, in the year of our Lord eight 
hundred and feventy-two.” _ Er OY 


Notwithſtanding Winborn is a very large and populous town, 
it is a poor place, the principal trade of it conſiſting in the kn't- 
ting of ſtockings. It has an excellent free-ſchool, founded and 
endowed by that munificent patroneſs of learning, Margaret, | 
counteſs of Richmond, mother of Henry VII. which was both 
enlarged and enriched by queen Elizabeth. The town has a 
good weekly-market on Friday; and is diſtant from London 108 
miles. | | 

BEeRE-REG1s is ſo called from its being a royal demeſne, but 
it is a very poor, inſignificant place. It is, however, celebrated 
in hiſtory for giving birth to the great cardinal Moreton, who 
aſſiſted the earl of Richmond to obtain the crown of England, 
and who, for his ſervices, was advanced to the archbithopric of 
Canterbury, That prelate gave to the church of this town an 
annual ſum for a prieſt to lay maſs for the repoſe of his foul, 
and the ſouls of his parents, who were buried here. | 

It is pleaſantly ſituated on a rivulet of the ſame name ; but 
does not contain any thing worthy of notice, only that there 
was a Roman ſtation on an adjoining hill, which has been 
ſtrongly fortified with a rampart and ditches, fome parts of which 
are ſtill remaining, "I here are but few houles in the place, and 
moſt of them low, and very meanly built. It has a weekly- 
market on Wedneſday ; and is diſtant from London 11 3 miles. 

Wartnam is particularly celebrated for being the place 
Where Edward the Martyr was interred. It is a very agreeable 
town, being ſituated in one of the moſt pleaſant and healthy 
parts in the whole county. The river Frome wathes it on the 
South, the Piddle palles it on the North, and both mecting to- 
gether, form a bay on the Ealt. It is a very ancient place, and 
laid to have been well known to the Romans. That it was ver: 
conſiderable in the times of the Saxon kings, appears from the 
Life of Edward the Conteſſor, where we are told that it contained 
148 houſes, befides two mints for coining money; but whether 
it was afterwards deitroyed by fire, or for ſome reaſon deſerted 
by its inhabitants, we cannot tell, only that when the returns 
were made in the reign of William the Conqueror, there were 
but ſeventy houles, as appears by Doomſday-Book. 

Warcham was conſidered, at the Norman-Conqueſt, as a 
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place of great importance, having the ſea flowing to its walls, 
which induced the king to build a ſtrong caſtle to intimidate the 
Ne. inhabitants, who were averſe to his government. 
And when Henry II. then only about ten years of age, was in- 
vited over from Normandy by the Engliſh, and promiſed 
aſſiſtance from his grand uncle, David, king of Scotland, to ob- 
tain the crown from Stephen, he landed at this town, and im- 
mediately after took potictlion of the caſtle; but during thoſe 
times of public calamity, it was fo often in the poſſeſſion of each 
party, and ſuffered fo much, that it ſoon after fell to decay, there 
being nothing of its ruins now viſible, only that the place where 
it ſtood is yet known by the name of Caſltle-Hill. 

This town has been a borough by preſcription ever ſince the 
Conqueſt, although not incorporated till the reign of queen 
Anne, who granted it a charter to be governed by a mayor, 
recorder, fix capital burgeſſes, and twelve coramon-council-men, 
with other proper officers, having power to hold ſeſſions within the 
town, and judge of all matters in diſpute among the inhabitants. 
Wareham had formerly ſeventeen churches, eight of which 
are ſtil] remaining, although five of them are finccures, and the 
three others ſerved by one curate: from which it is evident the 
place has been formerly very populous, and that it is now on 
the decline, there being little trade carried on, beſides the digging 
of pipe-clay, which is reckoned the beſt in England, being 
taken from Hunger-Hill, in the neighbourhood. The tow 
conſiſts chiefly of two large open ſtreets, and the houſes, though 
moſtly old, are large and well built. The priory-church is {ill 
remaining, being a noble Gothic ſtructure, in which are ſeveral 
ancient monuments, and the glaſs in the windows is painted in 
the moſt beautiful manner. The repreſentatives are choſen by 
all the inhabitants who pay ſcot and lot, the mayor being the 
returning-officer. The town has a good weekly-market on Sa- 
turday ; and is diftant from London 115 miles. 

South-Weſt of Wareham, about ſeven miles, is LoL woORTH- 
CasTLE, the beſt feat in the whole county. It was built by 
Thomas Howard, carl of Suffolk, after a deſign of Inigo jones, 
and is a beautiful ſquare ſtructuic: at each corner is a round 
tower five ſtorics high, on the tops of which are battlements, as 
alſo on the tops of the other walls. It ſtands near the fea, over 
which it commands a fine proſpect ; and belonging to it is a large 
park well ſtocked with deer. Fer; 
PoOLE, ſo called from its being encompaſſed on three ſides by 
water, is ſituated at the Eaſtern extreminy, and is one of the 
moſt opulent towns in this part of England. It is ſuppoſed to 
have ariſen from the ruins of Warcham, and that it has increaſed 
in proportion as the other has decayed. In the reign of Edward II. 
it was part of the cſtatc of the earl of Lancaſter, brother of 
that prince; and in the ſucceeding reign it received ſummonſes 
to ſend repreſentatives to parliament. Ii the reign of Henry VI. 
it was conſidered as a place of great importance, at which time 
it was encloſed with walls. It was afterwards much improved 
by Richard III. and continued a ilourithing town til! the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, when that princeſs gave it a new charter 
of incorporation, the import of which will be beſt known from 
the words of that inſtrument, viz. © That the town of Poole 
{hall be hereafter a free town of itſelf, conſiſting of one mayor, 
two bailiffs, burgeſſes, and commonalty ; and that they and their 
ſucceſſors ſhall be a body-politic, and have power to ſue and be 
ſued, and capable to purchaſe lands, and that the mayor ſhould 
be eſcheator of the town, and clerk of the market.” The ſame 
charter grants to the town of Poole many other privileges, and 
exempts it from the juriſdiction of the ſheriff of Dorſet, fo that 
they have power to try all felonies committed within the diltrict ; 
for which purpoſe they obtain the king's permiſſion from the 
Crown-Office, The mayor is deputy-admiral, and tries all 
offences committed on board of {hips in the harbour, unleſs re— 
moved by orders from the higher powers. 

The town is large and populous, and the houſes exceeding 
handſome, being all built of fine free-ſtone ; but the ſituation 
being low, it is unhealthy, which is occaſioned by the fogs and 
damps ariſing from the water. It has but one church, which is 
large, but built in a very irregular manner, and contains 
nothing worthy the notice of à traveller. The town-hall, 
where the buſineſs of the corporation is tranſadted, is a hand- 
ſome, well-built edifice: the cultom-houſe is well adapted to all 
the purpotes of a trading town, and the quay 1s very convenient 
for loading and unloading of vellels ; beſides which they have a 
warehouſe, called the Town-Ccllar, where all the merchants 
reliding on the ſpot have the privilege of keeping their goods till 
they can diſpoſe of them. The inhabitants carry on a great 
trade to France, Spain, Portugal, and the Mediterranean ; but 
it is far exceeded by what they carry on with Newfoundland, by 
which many of their merchants have acquired large fortunes. 

During the mackarel-ſeaſon, great quantities are taken in the 
bay; and the oyſters, though not the belt, are the largeſt of any 
found on our coalts. 

The harbour is large, and the ſhips ride in it with perfect 
ſafety. Belides this, it has one advantage ſuperior to any other 
harbour in Britain, occaſioned by its ſituation between Puibeck 
and the'Iſle of Wight; for the ſea ebbs and flows four times in 
the twenty-four hours, the irregularity being occaſioned by the 


with great violence, ſtrikes in here as lying iu its way. 
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TT FV inp COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


In their trade to North-America they export the manufa ctures | 
of our own country, and in return import unwrought goods, 
ſuch as oil, ſkins and furs, and which they again export to France, 
Spain, and Portugal ; from a trade K's on in this manner, 
great advantages ariſe to the nation in general, by taking off the 
manufactures of our own country, By which many uſetu] hands 
are emp'oyed. Belides their foreign commerce, they carry on a 
conliderable coaſting- trade, particularly to London and Newcaſtle, 
to which places they ſend annually large quantities of corn. 

The town is daily increaling in the number of inhabitants, 
and new and elegant buildings carrying on. Many people come 
hither from diſtant parts to bathe in the ſalt water, for which the 
place is very commodious, there being at all times a ſlufficient 
depth, without any danger from the return of the tide. 

The election of repreſentatives was formerly in the inhabitants 
at large; but by the charter of queen Elizabeth, it is veſted in 
the mayor, and ſuch of the burgeſſes as are members of the 
council. "The weckly-market is on Monday; and the town is 
diſtant from London 105 miles. 

An extraordinary phenomenon was ſeen in this town in the 
month of June 1653. A black cloud kept hanging over the 
place for about two hours, and at laſt burſt; but inflead of com- 
mon rain, as the people expected, the whole was like a ſhower 
of blood, which falling on the leaves of the trees, tinged them 
in ſuch a manner that they appearcd as ſcarlet, and being plucked 
off, were ſent as great curiviities to the learned in London and 
other places. | | | | 

PURBECK, the laſt place we have to mention in this county, 
is commonly, though very improperly, called the Ile of Pur- 
beck. Like Portland, it is no more than a peninſula, being 
only encompaſſed on three ſides by the ſea, the other joining to 
the main land, where it is only about half a mile in breadth. It 
is ten miles in length, but in ſome parts not above tive in breadth. 
In general it-exhibits-a romantic, though plealing appearance. 
The land in the Southern parts, bordering on the river Frome, 
is very fertile; but the other parts are full of heaths and foreſts, 
in which are great numbers of fallow-deer. 


What chiefly renders this place remarkable is, its large quan- 
It is moitly uſed | 


tities of fone, fo well known by its name. 

for paving court-yards, avenues to houſes, &c. and it is ſaid that 
Salifbury-Cathedtal was built with ſtones from hence. 

There is an ancient monument in this place on the top 


of a hill called Frowers-Burrow, being a fort of ſortification ſur- 


rounded with deep trenches, and probably uſed by the firſt inha- 
bitants of the iſland when they were invaded by the Belgians. 


Five miles diſtant from this is a promontory, where there are 


ſtill the ruins of a chapel, dedicated, as we are informed by 
ſeveral writers, to St. Adeline, the firſt biſhop of Sherborne ; 
but no account could be procured when it was fir{t built, al- 
though probably before the Norman-Conqueſt. Like molt other 
edifices in this part of the kingdom, it is wholly made up of 
free-ſtone, having a fine vaulted roof of the ſame materials, and 
ſerves as a land-mark for ſeamen. 

Near the middle of Purbeck ſtood Corfe-Caſtle, ſome remains 
of which are ſtill to be ſcen. Who was the original founder of 
this building is not potitively known, but from a variety of cir- 


cumſtancès it is ſuppoſed to have been the work of king Edgar; 


and there are at this time ſome records extant in the Cottonian- 
L'brary, that partly juitities the conjecture. It is well known, 
that during ihe times of the fcudal-tenures in this nation, caſtles 
were necellary in every manor, both as places of ſtrength and 
fifty, ſometimes againit the power of fcllow-ſubjects, and at 
other times againſt the ſovereign himſelf. That Corfe-Caſtle 


was one of thote in very early times after the Conqueſt, is evident 


from the concurring teſtimony of all our hiſtorians, by whom we 
are told, that when Simon Montfort took Henry III. priſoner at 
the battle of Lewes, it was delivered up to that nobleman; and 
this was the place pitched on by the infamous favourite Mortimer, 
four the impriſonment of the unfortunate Edward II. 

Henry VII. during his reign, conſidered Corſe-Caſtle as 
a place of valt importance, by ordering it to be thoroughly 
repaired, and put in a proper ſtate of defence, in which condition 
it remained till the civil-wars in the laſt century; when after 
a brave and obſtinate reſiſtance, it was taken and demolithed by 
the parliament's forces, and at preſent only ſo much of its ruins 
remain, as ſerve to convince us of its ancient grandeur. That 
part of the wall which is molt entire, has on one {ide three 
rows of- windows, one above another. There is alſo a part of 
the gateway remaining, with a bridge leading to the entrance. 

"This caltle is rendered famous in hiſtory from a horrid murder 
committed at the inſtigation of Elfrida, the ſecond wife of king 
Edgar; the particulars of which are as follow: 

Agar was ſucceeded on the throne dy his fon Edward; but he 
had another fon by his ſecond wife Elfrida, named Ethelred, who, 
was ſet alide by the witenagemote, or great council of the nation. 
Elfrida, who was of an ambitious and turbulent temper, was ſo 
fired with indignation at the ſuppoſed injury done to her ſon, 
that ſhe was daily contriving ſchemes for the deſtruction of 
young Edward; and unhappily for him, the had too ſoon an 
opportunity of putting her diabolical intentions into execution. 

Edward, like moſt other princes of thoſe times, was very fond 
of the chace ; and one day, as he was returning from the ſport, 
having milled his attendauts, came up to Corte-Caltle, where 
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| Elfrida, his mother-in-law, reſided. As he had always treated 
her with the utmoſt reſpect, and ſhewn every act of kindneſs 0 
his brother, he had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of any injury, and 
therefore reſolved to viſit her, in order to take a ſmall refreſh. 
ment. When he arrived at the gate, Elfrida received him with 
apparent affection, and preſſed him to come in and partake of + 
ſmall repaſt ; but the king told her, at as his attendants, why 
were ſtill in the foreſt, would be gruhily alarmed if he did not 
return to them, he would only drink a cup of wine on horſcback, 
being very thirſty. His requeſt was immediately complied with; 
but while the unfortunate prince was holding the cup to liz 
mouth, he was baſely ſtabbed by a rufhan hired for that purpole 
by the perfidious Elfrida, to make way for her fon Ethelred 
to enjoy the crown of England. 

The king finding himſelf wounded, rode off with ſpeed to 
meet his companions : but, alas! the wound was mortal, and 
before he had got far from the caſtle, he fainted with the loſs of 
blood, and falling from the ſaddle, his foot was entangled in the 
ſtirrup, ſo that the horſe dragged him a conſiderable way, till the 
| beaſt being tired, ſtopped at the door of a lonely cottage, where 
there was only a poor blind woman. Here the domeſtics of 
 Elfrida, who had been ſent after him, found him dead; and by 

her orders, to conceal the horrid deed, threw the body into 
a well. Elfrida, after ſome time, made the uſual atonement of 
| thoſe days, by founding two nunneries, and taking upon her 

a religious habit. The body of Edward was afterwards taken 
up and depoſited at Wareham, from whence, according to the 
teſtimony of Romiſh writers, it was ſtolen by the monks of 
Shaftſbury. | | | 

Not far from this place is the ancient borough of Coree. 
CasSTLE. It was a town of great repute before-the Conqueſt, 
having the ſame privileges as the cinque- ports; its magiſtrates, in 
old writs, being ſtyled barons. It is a regular, well-built town, 
but apparently fallen to decay, there being very little trade in the 
place, whatever it may have been in former times. The church 
is a noble Gothic ſtructute, ſupported by fine pillars, and the 
roof covered with lead, which being viewed from the hill, where 
the caſtle ſtood, has a very majellic and venerable appearance. 

The manor of this borough remained the property of the 
crown from the Conquelt till the reign of Edward VI. when 
that prince gave it to his uncle, the great duke of Somer{: ; 
but the duke being attainted, it returned apain to the crown, and 
queen Elizabeth beſtowed it on her favourite chancellor, {ic 
Chriſtopher Hatton, ſince whoſe death it has been in the hands 
of different proprietors. | 

This town is governed by a mayor and aldermen, with their 
proper officers ; and the repreſentatives are choſen by all the inha- 
bitants who pay to the church and poor. It has a weekly. 
market on Thurſday; and is diſtant from London 120 miles. ; 

Three miles to the North-Eaſt of the peninſula of Purbeck, 
is a village called Bix pON, where, on an eminence, are the re- 
mains of a double-formed camp. The place was anciently 
of great note for its abbey, which was very magnificent, as 
appears by the remains of a wall, and the caſes of five large 
windows. It belonged to Ciſtertian monks, and was dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary. It was founded by Roger de Newburgh 
and his wife Maud, in the year 1172. At the general diilolution 
of religious houſes, its revenues amounted to 1471. per annum, 


BioGRAPHICAL Hisroxv OF THE CounTY or DoRs&T. 


Jonx Mokkrox, D. D. archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
cardinal, was born at Bere-Regis in this county, at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. Having ſtudied theology, he travelled 
to France, where he acquired a perfect knowledge of the civil 
| and canon laws; after which he returned to England, and was 
| promoted by Edward IV. to the biſhopric of Ely. Being a man 

of great parts, and much addicted to political intrigues, he 
became a ſecret, but dangerous enemy to Richard III. carrying 
on a correſpondence with Henry, earl of Richmond, then an 
exile in France; which he was enabled to do with the greater 
fafety, as his character and function exempted him from ſuſpicion- 


When he found that a powerful party was formed againſt Richard, 
he invited Henry over to England, promiſing to ſupport him 
with all his intereſt, upon condition, that it he ſucceeded he 
ſhould marry the princets Elizabeth, daughter of the late king 
Edward. In conſequence of this invitation, the earl of Rich- 
mond arrived in England, and having defeated Richard at the 
battle of Boſworth, was proclaimed and crowned king of England, 
by the name of Henry VII. 

The important ſervices performed by Morcton cauſed Henry 
to load him with honours. He promoted him to'the ſce of Can- 
terbury, and procured him a cardinal's hat trom Rome, belides 
advancing his nephew, Robert Morcton, to the biſhopric of 
Worceſter. The cardinal continued high in the king's favour 
during the remainder of his life; and by his advice almoſt all the 
great places at court were filled by divines, to countcrbalance 
the power of the great barons. He died in the year 1502+ 

Joux RUSSEL, anceſtor of the preſent duke of Bedford, Was 
born near Bridport in this county. While very young he entered 
into the army under Henry VII. and was diftin uiſhed tor 


his bravery, having loſt one of his eyes at the ſiege of Montre 
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in France. He ſerved in all the wars during the long reign 
of Henry VIII. and was made comptroller of the houſehold, 
knight of the garter, and advanced to the dignity of lord privy- 
. the religious houſes were ſuppreſſed, the king beſtowed 
on him a great part of the church. lands, particularly the two rich 
abbies of Taviſtock and Wooburn, which are part of the preſent 
family's eſtates. In the beginning of the reign of Edward VI. 
he was employed in ſuppreſſing the Cornith and Devonthire 
rebels, for which ſervice he was created earl of Bedford ; but he 
died ſoon after in a very advanced age. 

ARTHUR GREGORY, the noted ſpy of fir Francis Walſingham, 
ſecretary to queen Elizabeth, was born at Lyme in this county, 
about the latter-end of the reign of Edward VI. Coming up to 
London, he was ſome time engaged as a clerk in the fecretary ol 
ſlate's office, and was employed by fir Francis Waltingham in a 
ſort of buſineſs, which although contrary to moral honeſty, is 
commonly juſtified on the principles of ſtate- neceſſity. 

So expert was he at opening letters, that he could remove the 
fecal, and replace it again, without any perſon diicovering the 
fraud. He had likewile the art of aſſembling with conſpirators, 
and pretending to be one of them, was admittedto all their ſecrets ; 
but when their plots were ripe for execution, he diſcovered them 
to the privy-council, by which he ſeveral times deleated the in- 
tentions of the Papiſts. 

When Babington planned the diabolical ſcheme for the murder 


of queen Elizabeth, Gregory opened ſome of his letters, and ſoon 


after aſſociated with him and his companions, ſo that on the day 
before their deſign was to have been executed, they were all ſeized, 
and ſoon after put to death, whilſt the uſeful informer, who had 
prevented the deſtruction of his ſovereign. was rewarded with a 
penſion, which he continued to enjoy till his death, which hap- 

ened in the latter- end of that reign. | 

Sir txzox D'Ews was born at Beaminſter in this county, 
on the 18th of December 1652. Having received the rudiments 
of learning at a private ſchool, he was fent to St. jJulin's-Coll-ge 
in Cambridge. He had an excellent tafte fu luc antiquities as 
relate to the hiſtory and con{t +11tion of England, hic b brought 
him acquainted with Mr. Seldon, Mr. Spelman, an! ur Robert 
Cotton, who all honoured him with their friendiui'p and eiteem. 
He lived privately till the meeting of the long 5. rliament in 1640, 
when he was clected member for Sudbury in Satt K. 

Upon the civil-wars breaking out, he adhered to the popular 
party, but acted with great moderation and prudence ; and 
when they carried their prejudices to an extravagant height, he 
was one of thoſe members who was expelled the houle for 


adviſing lenient meaſures ; after which he retired from all manner 
of public buſineſs, and employed himiclt in compiling his cele- | 


brated work, the Journals of Parliament during the Reign of 


ucen Elizabeth, which has ever ſince been conſidèered as the 


moſt faithful account of public affairs during that period. He 
died on the 18th of April in the year 1650. | 

The celebrated ANTHONY ASHLEY CoOwPER, carl of Shaftſ- 

\ bury, one of the orcateſt politicians, and moſt diſtinguiſhed 
miniſters of his time, was the ſon of fir John Cowper, of Rock- 
burn in Hampſhire, and born at Winbourn St. Giles's, in this 
county, on the 22d of July 1621. His father employed a 
private tutor in his own family, by whom he was in{tructed 
in grammar-learning, and afterwards placed in Exeter-College, 
Oxtord. = | h N 

Upon his leaving the univerſity, his father entered him in 
Lincoln's-Inn, where he acquired a perfect knowledge of the 
laws of England, and afterwards ſerved in parliament for Tewkſ- 
bury in Glouceſterſhire. | | 

Though he adhered for ſome time to the popular party, it was 
with great moderation; but when he ſaw the violence carried on 
in the houſe, he propoſcd raiſing the inhabitants of Dorletthire, 
who were called Clubmen, to compel the members of both hides 
to come to reaſonable meaſures. 

Being very inſtrumental in promoting the reſtoration of 
Charles II. he raiſed him to a pecrage, and upon the reſignation 
of ſir Orlando Bridgman, he was created er of Shaiteſbury, 
and conſtituted lord high-chancellor ol Kugland. Though he 
diſcharged the duties of this office with great integrity, yet he 
had many enemies in a vicious court, who procured his dif- 
miſſion for no other reaſon but that he would not conſent to the 
arbitrary mcaſures then carried on for enflaving the nation. 

Having joined the Whig- party, he brought upon him the 
vengeance of the court. He was twice committed to the Tower, 

. and according to Burnet, a bill of indictment againſt him was 
drawn up and preſented to the grand jury, who returned it - 
RIramus. 

The duke of York's party daily gaining ground, and well 
knowing that they had marked him out for deltruction, he re- 
tired beyond fea, and ſpent the remainder of his days in Holland, 
in the company of the great Mr. Locke. He died on the 2d 
day of January 1683, and his body being brought to England, 
was interred at Winbourn St. Giles's, the burying-place of his 
family. 

Sir Wixsron CHURCHILL, an eminent hiſtorian, and 
father ot the oreat duke of Marlborough, was born at W ooten- 
Glanvil in this county, in the year 1620. He was educated 
at 3 univerſity of Oxford; but adhering to the royal cauſe, 

0. 40. 


a. 


he was obliged to return to his relations when the king's affairs 
became deſperate ; and till the Reſtoration he lived in a ſtate of 
retirement with his family, when he was honoured with knight- 
hood, and appointed one of the comptrollers of the Board of 
Green Cloth. This office he enjoyed till his death, which hap- 
pened on the 26th of March 1688. 

EpwarD STILLINGFLEET, one of the greateſt divines in 
the laſt century, was born at Cranbourn in this county, on the 


'17th of April 1635. He was inſtructed in the rudiments of 


learning at the free-ſchool in that town, and removed to St. 
John's-College, Cambridge, While at the univerſity he made 
great proficiency in Icarning, and was equally diſtinguiſhed for 
the natural ſweetneſs of his temper. When he left the univerſity, 
he was appointed rector of Sutton, in the county of Bedford, 
where he was much followed as a popular preacher. 

Charles II. appointed him one of his chaplains in ordinary; 


and he was alſo preſented to the rectorſhip of St. Andrew's, 


Holborn, He was afterwards dean of St. Paul's ; and during 
the reign of James II. he appeared a ftren::ous advocate for 
the Proteſtant religion, which he defende4 with great ſtrength 
ot reaſon, againſt the attempts of the Papiſts, who enjuyed the 
royal favour, | ; 

When the government was ſettled at the Revolution, he was 


advanced to the fee of Worceſter ; and this dignity he enjoyed 


till his death, which happened on the 27th of March 1699. 
Dr. Thomas SYDENHAM, well known for h:s great know- 
ledge in the medical art, was born at Winford-Eagle in this 


learning at a private ſchool, and in 1642 entered a ſtudent in 
Magdalen-Hail, Oxford ; but he did not remain long there, the 
place being made a garriſon for the royal army. 

Upon quitting Oxford he went to London, and lodged in the 
houtc of one Dr. Cox, a phylician of great practice, by whom 
he was adviſed to make that profeſſion his ſtuſy. Being a youth 
of excellent parts, the doctor ſpared no pains to inſtruct him, 
and by his diligent application he ſoon obtained a diſtinguiſhed 
knowledge in phyſic. In 1646 he returned to Oxford, and in 


hon..ur of being elected a fellow of All-Souls-College. 

After this he went to Cambridge, and having ſpent two 
years in that univerſity, he took the degree of doctor of phyſic, 
and came out grand compounder. At the Refloration he ſettled 
in London, and for many ycars was conlidered as the principal 
gentleman of the faculty. | 

In the decline cf his life he retired from public buſineſs, and 
lived privately at Weſtminſter, where he died in the year 1689, 
and was buried in St. James's-Church. 

WILLIAM Wakes, D. D. was deſcended from an ancient 
and honourable family, and born at Blandſord in this county, 
in the year 1657. After having been inſtructed in grammar at 
the free-ſchool of that town, he was entered a ſtudent of Chriſt- 
Church-College, Oxford, where he took his degree of maſter 
of arts, and foon after entered into orders. In the laſt year of 
the reign of Charles II. he went as chaplain to lord Preſton, 
amballador to the court of France. Qn his return to England, 
the benchers of Gray's-Inn made choice of him for their 


was a molt zealous advocate for the Proteſtant religion; and at 
the Revolution he was appointed rector of St. James's, Weſt- 
minſter, and clerk of the cloſet to queen Mary. | 

In 1705, queen Anne promoted him to the biſhopric of Lin- 
coln, which he enjoyed till 1716, when, on the death of 
doctor Tenniſon, he was tranflated to the ſce of Canterbury; 
and this high poſt he filled, for the ſpace of twenty years, with 
the greateſt honour. - He.died on the 24th of January 1737, in 
the eightieth year of his age. 

Sir JaMEs THORNUIL1, the celebrated painter, was born at 
"Thornhill in this county, in the veai 1676. He received a gram- 
matical education at a private Ichool; but his parents being 
rather in low circumſtances, he was taken under the protection 
of his uncle, Dr. Sydenham, who having attendvely conſidered 
his genius, placed him under the tuition of an eminent painter 


left him a conſiderable ſum of money for his ſubſiſtenco. 

Mr. Thornhill having acquired a competent knowledge of 
painting, went abroad, and ſpent ſome years in France and 
Holland, in order to obtain further improvement. And on his 
return to England he contracted a friendſhip with the great Sir 
Chriitepher Wren, by whole intereſt her majeſty queen Anne ap- 
pointed him ſerjeant-painter. At the finithing of St. Paul's- 
Cathedral, he was employed to paint the dome, which he exe- 
cuted in a very grand and beautiful manner, the ſubject being 
the hiſtory of all the acts of that great apoltle, as recorded in 
the New Tellament. He likewiſe painted many other capital 
pieces, particularly at Hampton-Court and Greenwich-Heſ- 
pital, the latter of which was untortunately deſtroyed by the fire 
which happened on the 2d of January 1779. 

Upon the acceſſion of George II. he received the honour of 
knighthood; and ſoon after was choſen member of parliament 
for Weymouth in Dorlctthire. He died in 1732, in the fifty- ſexenth 
year of his age, leaving an only daughter, who, about a year 
before his death, was marricd to the celebrated Mr. Will:am 
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preacher, in which ſtation, during the reign of James II. he 
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Ag ACCURATE LIST or THE FAIRS IN T 


HE CouxnTY or DORSET. 


Places. 


Days 


Articles fold. 


 Abbey-Milton ]. . 3 
Abbotſbury ....... 


Beaminſter : 


Broad- Way 1 3 
Cerne-Abbey. . 


Corfe-Caſtle 3 
| Cranbourn CIR ES 5 
Dal wood ) 


133 
8 
Frampton 1 
Giningbam } 
Hermitage 
Hillington -- ö 
| Holtwood -:.-..-.- 
ILambert-Caſtle. 


Bland ford 0 
; { 
Bridport . . .  - - 4 


| 
| 


Months. 
Tueſday: after 

| OI 
September 
Nenn 
3 


April 


December 


Firſt Wednel. 
before Augult 
| . 1 


ond. 


Tueſday be- 
fore Holy- 


Thurſday. . 


November 
Holy Thurſday 
„ HR 
Wedneſ. before 


Midlent -Mon. 
Holy-Thurſd. | 
October ....... 
—_ 
Odober 
Auguſtt 


Aug at 
September 
Trinity Mond. 


„ | 
Wedneſday be 
fore June 
Wedneſd. nine 

weeks after 


25 
10 
19 

7 


10 


— 


6 Cattle and toys 


Sheep and toys 
Ditto, horſ. & cheeſe 


Horſes, ſheep, & 


checle 


Bullocks and ſheep 
Ditto and cheeſe 
Cattle and pedlary 


: Cattle, &c. 


Horſes, bullocks, 
and hogs 


Hogs and toys 


Cattle 


; 
Cheeſe and ſheep 
oo and ſheep 


| Ditto and lambs 


Ditto, wool, leather 


Cattle 


Bullocks and toys 


Cheele 


Lean 


4 5 
5 Bullocks & ſheep 


Ditto 


Cattle and ped- 


lar | 
Herſes and cheeſe 


lean 


J 


Places. 


Months. 


DIE a ac ; 
Martin's-'T own. . . 


rr | 


Ouver-Mayne ... . 


—_ <5 { 


3 
Piddlctown. nw 


a 
a 
Shaftſbury 5 4 
| 


Sherbourn 
L 
SE. 
Sidland 3 
Stal bridge ; 
Stockland... - -. : 
Sturminſter 5 


Tollen-Doun j 


( 
| Wareham . ITE | 


Winbourn ; 


Woodbury-Hill. - . 


Woodland . ....« - - 
Woolbridee........- 


Wiatord-Eagle . -. 


February 
October 
Norember 


October . . --- - 
Firſt 'T hurſday 

in Novem- 

. 
July 
Auguſt... 8 
Tueſday in 


Saturday before 
Palm -Sunday 
3 
November 
Wedneſ. before 

Holy Thurſ. 


„ 


Firſt Monday 
in October, 
Old Style 

September 

December 

1 

September 

A 


1 


3 


September 


Eaſter- Weck 


Cattle 


September 
Good-Friday- 


May 3 ES 


Articles ſold. 


— — 


mne. 


ö Cattle 


Bullocks, ſheep, &c. 
Ditto and cheeſe 
Cattle, horſes, &c. 


Free mart for toys 
toys 


Cattle ſheep, and 
hogs 


| ; Hogs, cheeſe, and 


All ſorts of cat- 
tle 


Cattleand pedlary 


Ditto, ſheep, & wool | 
Ditto and lambs © 


Cattle, wool, hor- 
ſes, and pedlary 


Cattle, ſheep, &c. 


| All ſorts of cattle 


Ditto 


Cattle, ſheep, horſes 
Toys only | 
Sheep and lambs 
Cattle, theep, horſes 
Toys only | 


Hogs and cheeſe 


Cattle and cheeſe 


Cattle, horſ. hops, | 
checle, cloth, &c. 

Horles, cheele, toys 

Ditto and cattle 


21 Toys 


D ACCURATE LIST or Tur ROADS w Tux COUNTY or DORSET. 


Places. 


Ditt. 
rom 
Lon. 


Neighbouring Scats of the Nobility | 


and Gentry. 


Places. 


Lon. 


Ditt. 


from 


— — 


Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility 
and Gentry. 


From London to Miles 
Dorcheſter. 

To Saliſbury (ſe 

page 336.) 824 
IE, 867 
Woodjects-Inn . 94 
„ 107 | | 
mod... 115 | On the right of Milford is Mil- 
Piddle-River...... 119 | ton-Abbey, the ſeat of Joſeph Da- 
Dorcheſter 123 | mer, eſq. | 
From London to 

Poole. 

To Wincheſter (ſee 

Page 204). ---- | O06 | 
o 693] At Hurſley-Lodge is the ſeat of 
3 712 | fir William Heatlicote, bart. 
EE os 7510 | | 
Oux-Bridge.....- 79 
New-Foreſt...... Br | 
Caſtle-Malwood .. | 83 
1 86 
OO OR 914 
Ringw od 924 
Palmer's-Bridge. . . 964 
Ham-Bridge ...-. 1004 
EASE. >< co, loot 
_ ces 106 


Another Road to 


Poole by Saliſbury. 


To Saliſbur 


Stranbridge-Chapel 
Winbourn- Minſter 
RE EE 


— ii 
| Tipput ON THO PR | 


7 Two miles ſrom Cranbourn is 
Winbourn St. Giles's, the ſeat of the 


108 | carl of Shafiſbury: and a few 


elq. 


miles further on the left is Wood- 
lands, the ſeat of Edward Seymour, 


On the right, beyond Winbourn- 
Minſter, is Charborough, the ſeat of 
Edward Drax, eſq. 


— 


From Poole to 


Lymington. 


Chriſt-Church...... 
Somerford-Bridge . 


n 


From London to 
Weymouth. 


To Bad er IT 
Melcombe. ... 
Weymouth ....... 


u T8 


— 


— 
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An HISTORICAL, DESCRIPTIVE, AX D BIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 


OFTHE TT WUD EL WF 


JOOMLA SLT 


An INSPECTION TABLE roR THIS CouNnTy. 


W 


SOME R SETSHIRE, ſituated in the Dioceſe of Bath and Wells, and Province of 
= Canterbury, 1s 


Sends to Parliament Eighteen 


Bounded by Extends Contains bees” 
| Wiltſhire, on the Exit. In length from Eaſt to Weſt, | 42 Hundreds 'The County 
Devonſhire, on the Welt. ſixty miles. 3 Cities Bath PR 
Part of Glouceſterſhire, on the In breadth from North to South, | 32 Market-Towns Briſtol 2 
North-Ealt. fifty miles. | 385 Pariſhes Wells j 
Briſtol-Channel, on the North- | And is 200 miles in circum-| 132 Vicarages Bridgewater 5 
Weſt. | ference. | And near 1700 villages, Ilcheſter Rn 
Dorſetſhire, on the South. 1 | | Milbourn-Port = 
. | or Minehead * 
Taunton 


THe NATURAL HisTORY OF THE COUNTY OF SOMERSET. 


OMERSETSHIRE received its name from the town of 
Somerton, which was formerly the molt celebrated and 
chief town in the county; whence it has been called, by ſome 
authors, the county of Somerton. The air of this county is ge- 


nerally eſteemed pure and healthy, though it varies conſiderably in 


different places. In the vallies and plains it is always calm and 
ſerene 3 and though ſometimes otherwiſe in the hilly parts, yet it 


is clear and wholelome. The ſoil is alſo various: the Eaſtern and 


Weſtern parts are mountainous and ſtony, notwithitanding 
which they yield good paſture for ſheep, and by the afliitance of 
art and induſtry, are made to produce corn. The lower grounds, 
except ſuch as are boggy and fenny, produce corn and graſs in 
great plenty ; and a valley of very large extent, called Taunton, 
or the Vale of Taunton, is fo naturally fertile, that it affords 
corn, graſs, and fine fruit, in great abundance. 

The crops of corn being conſiderable here, great quantities of 


that article are annually fold to the inhabitants of diltant parts of 


the kingdom : and when the ports are open for exportation, it 
becomes an uſeful branch of commerce at foreign markets. 
Vaſt numbers of cattle are alſo bred in this county, and fold to 
the drovers from London, and other places. "Theſe cattle are 
eltcemed equal in goodneſs and ſize to any in England, and 
being fed at a ſmall expence on many fine commons, they 
come an advantageous article in trade. The ſheep are likewiſe 
Very large, and their wool excellent. Wood is in moſt parts of 
this county exceeding plentiful, and grows to the greateſt per- 
tection, Here is alto a ſort of thiſtles called teazles, which is 
peculiar to this county, and well adapted to many uſeful purpoſes 
In the woolken manufacture. Somerſetſhire is alſo famous for 
its beer. belides which they have great plenty of excellent cider; 
and ſome of the belt cheeſe in the kingdom 1s made at Chedder, 
near Axbridpe. 
he principal rivers that water this county are the following ; 
namely, the ; we the Bry, and the Pedred, or Parret. 

The Avon, called alſo Weſt-Avon, riſes in Wiltſhire, and 

Parates Somerſetſhire from Glouceſterſhire. 

The Bry, called alſo the Bru and the Brent, riſes in a large 
wood, or foreſt, in the Eaſt-part of this county, called Selwood, 
rom whence it runs Weſtward, and dividing the county into 
wo equal parts, falls into the Briſtol-Chanael a few miles North 


-of Bridgewater, 


| 


ſpar is white, tranſparent, and as brittle as glaſs, and the cawk 


The Pedred, or Parret, riſes in the Southernmoſt part of the 
county, near Crewkern, and after being joined by ſeveral ſmall 
rivers, empties itſelf into the Bry. | 

The other rivers in this county are, the Frome, which waſhes 
the Eaſtern borders of it; the Axe, the Ex, and the Torr. 

All theſe rivers abound with excellent fiſh. The Parret, in 
particular, produces plenty of fine ſalmon ; the Briſtol-Channel 
and the Severn great quantities of ſoles, plaiſe, ſhrimps, prawns, 
herrings, and cod; and the South-thore furniſhes them with 
lobiters, crabs, and mackerel. And on the beach of Briſtol- 
Channel is found a ſea-plant, of which the inhabitants make 
cakes, called Lever. It is a very wholeſome food, and the 
plant with which it is made is ſaid not to be met with in any 
other part of the kingdom. 

This county is celebrated for its mineral waters, particularly 
at Bath and Briſtol, the qualities of which, with other particu- 
lars, we ſhall properly notice in our deſcription of thoſe cities; 
and is alſo famous for itz lead-mines, the principal of which are 
ſituated among thoſe mountains called Mendip-Hills. The 
ridges of theſe hills run in a confuſed manner, but moſtly in an 
Eaſt and Weſt direction, and are of a very unequal height. 
The ſoil is barren, and the air cold, moilt, thick, and foggy. 
The ſurface is moſtly covered with heath, fern, and furze, and 
affords very little food for cattle, which are principally theep. 
When the veins of ore run near the ſurface, the graſs is gene- 
rally of a pale yellow colour. 

The inhabitants, it is ſaid, enjoy a good ſtate of health, ex- 


cept ſuch as are employed at the melting-houſes, who, if they 


work in the ſmoke, are often ſeized with a diſeaſe, called the 
Milk-Reck, which generally proves mortal. This diſorder is 
not confined to the men; the very cattle that feed in places 
where the ſmoke reſts upon the ground, are ſeized with it; and 
it is aſſerted, that when the ſmoke mixes with the water in 
which lead-ore has been waſhed, it proves mortal to the cattle 
that drink of it, though at a conſiderable diſtance. 

The ore of theſe mines ſometimes runs in a vein, ſometimes 
it is found diſperſed in banks, and ſometimes it lies between 
rocks. It has even been known to run up into the roots of 
trees, which, notwithſtanding, looked as well at the top as other 
trees. The ore is ſurrounded with ſpar, cawk, a ponderous 
white ſtone reſembling chalk, and anothier ſubſtance, called by 
the miners, Croots, a ſoft, mealy, white ſpecies of ſtone. The 
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Tur NEW ixp COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


alſo is white, and heavier than any ſtone. The vein lies between 
theſe croots, and is of different breadths ; ſometimes it riſes near 
the furface, and in other places lies very deep in the earth. It 
oſten breaks off abruptly in an earth which the miners call a 
Deading-Bed ; and at the diſtance of a fathom or two, is fre- 
quently found again in a direct line with the point where it 
broke off. It is ſometimes ſtopped by a black thick ſtone, called 
a Jam; and frequently terminates in a dead clayey carth, with- 
out croot or ſpar ; and ſometimes in a rock called a Fore-Stone. 


The cleareſt and heavielt ore is the beſt; and thirty-ſix hundred 


weight ot ſuch ore will yield about a ton of lead. | 
After the miners have procured a quantity of the ore, they 

beat it ſmall, waſh it in a running ſtream, and fift it in iron 

rudders. The ore being thus waihed and ſifted, a hearth, or 


furnace, made of clay, or ſire- ſtone, about five fect high, is built 
upon poſts of timber, in ſuch a manner that it may be moved 


round like a windmill, to prevent the inconvenience of having 
the ſinoke blown upon the workmen. On this hearth are placed 
a parcel of oaken billets, Which are kindled with charcoal, and 
the hre blown with bellows moved by the feet. When the 
hearth is ſufficiently hot, the lead-ore is thrown into the fire, 
where, being melted, it runs down into a ſink made at the ſides 
of the hearth, from whence it is taken with iron ladles, and caſt in 
ſand into lumps, which the miners call Sows and Pigs. 

In theſe mines any Engliſhman may freely work, except he 


has forfeited his right by ftcaling the ore or workitg-tools be- 


longing to h.s fellow-miners. For it is a cuſtom here to leave both 
the ore and their tools all night upon the hills, cither in the open 
air, or in ſome ſlight hut, without much apprehenſion of having 
them taken away: and ſhould any miner be convicted of a 
theft of this kind, he is condemned to a particular ſpecies of 
puniſhment, called Burning of the Hill, whict 1s performed in 
the following manner: the criminal, with his hands and feet at 
liberty, is thut up in one of the little huts erected for keeping 
the ore and tools, and the hut furrounded with dry furze, tern, 
and other trrafh of the fame kind found upon the hills. The hut 
being thus ſurrounded, fire is ſet to it in different places at the 
ſame time, and the criminal leſt to make his c{cape as well as he 
can, by breaking open his priſon, and ruſhing through the fire ; 
but he is, for ever aſter, excluded from working in the mines of 
Mendip-Hills. Ss | | | 

On the Weſtern parts of theſe hills are mines of Ibis cala- 
minis, where plenty of that follil is found lying near the ſurface 
It is of feveral colours, viz. white, red, grey, and 
blackiſh ; but the laſt is counted the beſt ; and this, when broken, 


is of divers colours. 
The ſtrata, or veins of laprs calaminarts, or calamine, run be- 


tween the rocks, generally wider than thofe of lead ore, except 
when they are encloſed in very hard cliffs. The colour of the 
earth where the calamine lies is generally of a yellow caſt, but 
fometimes black. 
Icad among the calamine. 


After having procure a ſuſſicient quantity of the calamine, 


they waſh, cleanſe, and buddle it, in the following manner. 
They encloſe a {mail piece of ground with boards, or turts, 
through which a clear ſtream of water runs. Within this en- 
cloſure they ſhovel, and often turn their calamine, by which 
means the impure and carthy parts are carried off by the water, 


while the lead, calamine, and other ſtony ſubſtances, are left 


behind. When they have thus wathed the calamine as clean as 


they can, they put the ſmaller parts into fieves made of ſtrong | 


wire, and thete they often dip and thake up and down in a large 
tub of water, whereby the parts oi the lſcad mixed dmong the 
calamine fink to the bottom of the ſieves, the calamine remains 
in the middle, and the other ſparry parts rife up to the top, and 
which are ſcummed off and thrown away: then they take off 
the calamine, and, after that, the lead. When they have fo far 
cleanſed the calamine, they ſpread it abroad, and pick out, with 
their hands, the traſh and ſtones that remain. But all the cala- 
mine does not require ſo much trouble; for ſome riſes in lumps 
out of the works large enough to be cleanſed and picked, fit for 
the caleining oven, without all this charge and pains; and 


feveral loads of calamine have been raifed unmixed with carth or | 
1 A DescrrPTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE CiriEs, BoROUGHS, 


traſh. | 

Being thus prepared, they carry it to the calcining oven, which 
is built in the lame form as that uſed by bakers, but much larger: 
on one {ide of it is a hearth, divided from the oven itſelf by a 
partition enen at the top, by which means the flame paſſes over 
the calamine, a1 | The fire is common pit-coal, 


— 7 and caleines 1 


which is thrown upon the hearth, and there lighted with char- | 


In about four or five hours, during which the calamine 
is turned ſeveral times with long iron rakes, it is, in general, 
{ufficiently calcined : but this is not always the caſe; for ſome 
being much harder than others, require a longer time. When it is 
fufficiently calcined, they beat it to powder, by long iron ham- 
mers, on a thick plank, picking out what ſtones they find among 
it ; by which means the calamine is at laſt reduced to duſt, and 
then fit for | ſale. Its principal uſe is to turn copper into 
braſs. 

There are alſo ſeveral coal- mines in this county, particularly 
about Stony-Faſton, where there are ſix diſtin coal-works. In 
feveral of theſa pits, the veins are covered with a coat of a black, 
hard, and ſtony ſubſtance, called Wark, which ſplits like late, 


coal. 


They often find a conſiderable quantity of 


„ 


n 


but is much more brittle, and not ſo hard. Upon dividing the 
wark, there is often found, upon one of the ſeparated ſurfaces, the 
perſect reſemblance of a fern-leaf, as if cut in relief by a ſkil- 
ful hand; while the other piece to which it belongs, has the 
ſame figure cut into the ſurface, and ſeems as if it were the mould 
or caſe of the relief figure, 

To diſcover a vein of coal, they firſt ſearch for what they cali 
the Crop, which is really coal, though very friable and weak, 
and ſometimes is found on the ſurface, or, in the miners phraſe, 
appears to the day. Sometimes, inſtead of the crop, they find 
what they call the Cliff, a dark or blackiſh rock, which lies 
parallel with the coal, and in the ſame oblique direction; for al! 
coal lies ſhelving like the roof of a houſe, not perpendicular or 
horizontal, unleſs the vein be broken by a ridge, or parting of 
clay, ſtone, ot rubble ; as if the veins, by ſome violent ſhock, had 
deen disjointed and broken, fo as to let in the rubble, &c. between, 
them, | 

In the works above mentioned, ſome of the coals are much 
more tinged with ſulphur than others. In one of theſe pits, 4 
vein was wrought ſome years ſince, which received ſuch a re. 
ſplendency from its ſulphureous tincture, that, in all its joints, 
it appeared as if covered with ſeaf- gold, whence it was called, b 
the colliers, the Peacock's Vein. In another of theſe works, 
there was found between two and three hundred weight of ver 
good lead-ore, growing, in a vein of coal; a thing never before 
oblerved. | 

Theſe works are, however, very ſubject to what the miners 
call fire-damps, the vapour of which being touched by the 
flame of a candle, preſently takes fire, and produces all the 
effects of lightning, or fired gunpowder. Many colliers have 


: periſhed by means of theſe damps, though they {till purſue the 


work; but to prevent miſchief, they uſe no candles but ſuch as 


are of a ſingle wick, and a great number to the pound. Theſe, 


— 


Channel. 


however, give as great a light here, as thoſe of ten or twelve to 
the pound do in other places. They are likewiſe very careful to 
place theſe fmall candles behind them, and never — Bt them to 
the breaſt of the work. c | 

There are, beſides the mines already mentioned, ſome few of 
copper and ochre in Mendip-Hills; and at Biſhop's-Chew, or 
Chew-Magna, near Wrinton, there is dug up a red hole, called 
by the country people, Redding, and is diſtributed from thence all 
over England, for marking of ſheep, and other uſes. | | 
The manufaQures of this county are, various kinds of cloth, 
particularly broad and narrow kerſies, ſhalloons, duroys, ſerges, 
and druggets; allo great quantities of linen, together with 
ſtockings and buttons. The value of the woollen manufactures 
alone has been eſtimated at a million a year. | 

The inhabitants of Somerletſhire are, in general, plain, 
ſimple, and honeſt; yet the low er fort in company with ſtrangers 
are conſtantly boaſting of their ſuperiority, and conſider the 
people of other parts of the kingdom as greatly inferior to them- 
lelves. Thoſe, however, who have had a liberal education, 
and whoſe minds have been enlarged by reading and converſation, 
are ſenſible, polite, obliging, and affable, very courteous to 


ſtrangers, and eager to Icarn the nature of trade in other parts oi 
the illand. | 


An ACCOUNT OP CURIOUS PLANTS TO BE FOUND IN DIF- 
FERENT PARTS OF THis COUNTY. 


_  Sea-Lavender. Found on the ſea-cozt near the Briſtol- 


Sea-Wormwood. Found in great plenty near the mouth of 
the Parret. | 


Broad-leaved Plantane. Found in the paſture-grounds near 
Somerton. | 


Aſh- coloured Liver-Wort. Found on the heathy-ground in 


different parts of the county. 


Scurvy-Graſs. Found in great plenty near the mouth 
of the Parret, and is extremely uſctul in all ſcorbutic diſ- 
orders. | 


CORPORATIONS, TOWNS, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE- 
MARKABLE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. 


BRISTOr, the principal city in this county, and, next to 
London, the moſt populous in the whole kingdom, was called 
by the Britons Caer Oder Nant Baden, that is, “the City ol 
Adera, in the Bath, or Valley.” The Saxons called it Bright/{s» 
that is, A Place of Fame or Beauty ;” from whence its preſent 
name is derived. It ſtands on both ſides the Avon, being partly 
in Somerſetſhire, and partly in Glouceſterſhire ; but Edward III. 
having made it an independent county, it has now its own aſſizes 
and ſeſſions. 85 

Though Briſtol is fo conſiderable a city, yet it is not fo ancient 
as many others in the kingdom. We have little account ot 1. 


| before the Conquelt, except that one Harding, a natural ſon ot 


the then king of Denmark, was governor of Brightſtow in the 
reign of Edward the Confeſſor; and that it was from hence 
Harold failed in 1063, when he went to ſuppreſs the We'ch, 


who had made dreadtul ravages on its borders, 
4 The 
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g the The empreſs Maud wg wy in England, and raiſed an 
„ the army againſt king Stephen, Robert, earl of Glouceſter, built a 
ſil. caſtle here, and fortihed it for that princeſs. In the courſe of 
s the 


the wars, being cloſe beſieged, ſhe took ſhelter' here, but did 
not remain long in it; for Stephen following her with a large 
army, the fled firſt to Glouceſter, and afterwards to other places, 


IGuld 


y Call till having collected a powerful army, the gave the command to 
'eak, the carl of Glouceſter, who took Stephen priſoner at the battle 
raſe, of Lincoln, and conveyed him to Briſtol-Caſtle, where he was 
find 


kept upwards of nine months. 3 
h lies In the reign of Charles I. the caſtle was alternately in the 
Or all pands of the king and parliament ; but it was at length entirely 


ar or demoliſhed by Cromwell, and ſeveral handſome {treets are now 
g of built on the ſpot where it ſtood, the principal of which ſtill 
„had retains its name. . 
ween Briſtol was incorporated in the reign of Henry III. but it is 


governed. purſuant to a charter of Charles II. by a mayor, 
recorder, twelve aldermen, and twenty-two common-councll. 
he tradeſmen are divided into thirteen companies, ſome of whom 


nuch 
. 


2 re- have hals. A charter granted by queen Elizabeth, declares 
ints, every man that marries the daughter of a citizen of Briſtol thall 
d, by become free of the city. 


The form of this city is ſaid to reſemble that of ancient Rome, 
being'circular, and divided into two parts by the river Avon, 
over which it has a handſome ſtone bridge. The part on the 
Glouceſterſhire ſide is four miles and a half in circumference, 
and that on the Somerſetihire, two miles and a half; fo that the 
whole circumference of the city is ſeven miles. 

Formerly it was encloſed by walls, which were razed in the 
time of William Rufus ; but ſome portion of them ſtill remains, 
und is called the Port-Wall, between Harrez- Tower on 'Femple- 


orks, 
very 
fore 


iners 

the 
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ch as Back, and the glaſs-houſe on Radcliff-Back, near the Avon. 
heſe, This wall has two gates, Radceliff-Gate and Femple-Gate, 
ve to erected at the end of two long ſtreets of tlie ſame name; and 
ul to 


m to towards the bridge. 
at the North- end of the bridge, over which is the tower of St. 
Nicholas's church; Bark-Street-Gate and Marſh-Gate, leading 
to Queen- Square; St. Leonard's and St. Giles's gates, leading 
from Corn- Street and Small-Street to the Quay; St. John's-Gate, 
and its tower over it, at the lower end of Broad- Street; Need- 
leſs-Gate, leading to Broad-Mead ; the Pithy-Gate, leadin 


w of 
„ Or 
alled - 
e all 


ES | 1 
loth, St. James's church-yard; Froome-Gate, leading to the College, 
race, and St. Auſtin's-Back, or Quay ; Newgate, at the lower-end of 
with Wine-Street, the priſon both for debtors and malefectors; and 
tures 


Caſtle-Gate, where the caſtle formerly ſtood, leading to a very 
broad ſtreet, called the Old Market, which terminates at Law- 
ford's-Gate, the entrance from the London and Glouceſter 
m=—_ 

The ſtreets of this city are narrow, ill-paved, and irregular. 


lain, 
gers 
the 


em- The houſcs in general are built like thoſe. in London before the 
ion, year 1666, with the upper ſtories projecting beyond the lower. 
tion, They are alſo crowded cloſe together, and many ut them are five 


3 0 


or (1x {tories high. 
Oe 


All forts of heavy gods are here drawn on carriages without 
wheels, called Drays, as carts are not allowed to be uſed, for 
tear of damaging the arches of the vaults and ſewers. 


)1F- walking the ſtreets, particularly in froſty weather. 

Briſtol has been a biſhopric ever ſince the general diſſolution 
of monaſteries, the preſent cathedral having been formerly the 
church of an abbey of St. Auguſtine monks. It was one of 
the mitred abbies, its chief fitting in parliament as a fpiritual 
lord. It was firit built and endowed by lord Fitzharding towards 
the end of the reign of king Stephen, and at the diflulution its 
revenues were applied for the maintenance of a biſhop, dean, 
ix prebendaries, a chancellor, vicars, choriſters, and other 
officers. It is a venerzble Gothic {truQure, dedicated to. the 
Holy-Trinity, and ſituated at a place called Coll:ge-Green, from 
whence there is ſine view of the city and harbour. The front is 
adorned with ſtatues of ſeveral of our kings; but the inſide 
does not contain any thing remarkable. 

In Briſtol are eighteen pariſh-churches, and ſeven or eight 


people called Quakers are a very conſiderable body, both for 
number and wealth, 

St. Mary Radcliff is the chief pariſh-church in this city. It is 
nuted without the walls, in the county of S-merſet; and was 
built in the retgn of Henry VI. by William Cannings, an alder- 
man of this city. It is a magnificent ſtructure in the Gothic 


ard, talte; the workmanlhip ſo exquiſite, the roof ſo artificially 
ent VYauhted with ſtone, and the tower ſo lofty, that it may, perhaps, 
tly e eſteemed the fineſt pariſh-church in England. It ſtands on 


the brow of a hill, and has a ſtately aſcent to it by ſtone ſteps. 
nit are two inſcriptions to the memory of the founder. On 
one fide of the church he is repreſented in the habit of a ma- 
8iitrate, and on the other he appears in eccleſiaſtical robes, 
aving entered into holy orders in the latter part of his life. One 
of the inſcriptions is in Latin, the other in Engliſh. Here is 
allo a monument erected to the memory of fir William Penn, 
night, vice-admiral of England, and father of the great William 
enn, one of the heads of the Quakers, who was a native of 
O. 41. | 
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between which St. Thomas's-Street runs, in a parallel direction, 
The other gates are, that of St. Nicholas, 
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This 


renders the paxement ſo ſlippery, that it is very dangerous 


meetng-houſes for Proteſtant-Diſſenters; among whom the 
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Briſtol. The altar- piece is finely painted by ſir James Thorn- 
hill. 


All- Saints church is a fine ſtructure; and the ſteeple, though 


not ſo large, nearly reſembles that of St. Mary- le- Bow in Cheap - 
ſide, London. 


St. Stephen's is alſo an _ ſtructure; but being ſurrounded 


with buildings, great part of its beauty is loſt. 


In Temple-Street is a church remarkable for its tower ling, 
on one ſide, which is attributed to a defect in the original con- 
ſtruction, 

Complaint having been made by the pariſhioners of St. Philip's 
and St. James's, that their church was not large enough to con- 
tain the number of inhabitants, an act of parliament was ob- 
tained in 1751, empowering truſtees, therein mentioned, to 
divide the two parithes, and erect a new church, the money 
for which was raiſed by voluntary ſubſcription, their biſhop, 
the learned Dr. Joſeph Butler, contributing 4ool. for that 
purpoſe. 

Having mentioned the principal buildings for religious wor- 
thip, we ſhall now proceed to deſcribe ſuch others as particularly 
merit notice. 

Guildhall, where the buſineſs of the corporation is tranſacted, 
is a very handſome editice, ſituated in the upper part of Broad- 
Street; and here the ſeſſions are held for the trial of all offences 
committed within the county. There are alſv rooms for the 
theriffs-court, and a hall, called St. George's-Chapel, in which 
the city-officers are annually choſen. The whole building is of 
free-ſtone, having the front adorned with a ſtatue of Charles II. 
from whom they received their charter after the writs of gus 
warrant), | | 

Another handſome building, called the Council-Houſe, is 
ſitvated at the upper-end of Corn-Street, where the mayor, or, 
in his abſence, one of the aldermen, fits every day, except 
Sunday, to tranſact public buſineſs, attended by the town-clerk, 
and other proper officers. | 

The Exchange is a ſpacious and convenient edifice for all the 
purpoſes of merchandiſe. The act for building it was obtained 
in 1733. after which a ſubſcription was ſet on foot, and the 
toundation laid on the 1oth of March 1741, having a ſtone 


| with a Latin inſcription, of which the following is a tranſ- 


lation: 


« In the reign of George II. the pious, profperous, auguſt 


vindicator of liberty and commerce, both at home and abroad, 
Henry Combe, mayor, A. D. 1741, laid the firſt ſtone of this 
edifce, erected by the vote of the citizens, and at the public 
expence.“ | | 


This building was finiſhed on the 23d of September 1743. 
It is built wholly of free-ſtone, and has four entrances, with 
rooms for ſhops over it like the Royal-Exchange in Lundon. 
At the grand entrance are two ſpacious apartments, one of which 
is uſed tor a tavern, and the other as a coifee-houſe. The whole 
expence of erecting this edihce, with the purchaſe of ground, &c. 


amounted to near 50,0001. 


The Quay is above half a mile in length, ſituated on the 
confluence of the rivers Avon and Frome, between which there 
is a draw-bridge. It is one of the moſt commodious in England, 
and the cranes on the wharts are remarkably good, being con- 
ſtructed under the direction of that ingenious artiſt Mr. Pad- 
more. As ſhips are obliged to paſs through the bridge, the 
magiſtrates have appointed officers to draw it up upon their 
approach, who are paid from the city-chamber. | | 


Qucen's-Square is a very handſome place, being ſurrounded 


with good buildings inhabited by gentry and merchants. The 
houſes are fronted partly with brick, and partly with ſtone, and 
the ſquare is reckoned larger than any in London, Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields excepted. On the North-lide of it is the cuſtom-houſe, 
and the area is laid out in graſs-plats and gravel-walks. In the 
centre is a curious equeſtrian ſtatue of king William, executed 
by Ryſbrack. | 

There are in this city no leſs than eighteen charitable foun- 
dations, generally called hoſpitals ; the mott remarkable of which 
are the iollowing : | | ; 

Queen Elizabeth's-Hoſpital, which, before the diſſolution of 
monalteries, was a collegiate church, founded by fir Henry 
Gaunt ; but afterwards converted into an hoſpital by T. Carre, 
a wealthy citizen. In 1706 it was rebuilt, and further endowed 
with contributions, and is now large enough for one hundred 
boys, who are taught reading, writing, arithmetic, navigation, 
&c. and when qualified, are at liberty to chuſe a maſter, either 
for land or ſea-lervice, and have eight guineas given with them 
as an apprentice-fee. Six of theſe boys, who are upon Mr. 
Colſton's eſtabliſhment, have ten pounds given with each. The 
mayor and aldermen are the viſitors of this ſeminary, and by 
them the treaſurer is choſen. The boys maintained by this 
charity are dreſſed nearly in the ſame manner as thoſe of Chriſt's- 
Hoſpital in London. 

Colſton's-Hoſpital, on St. Auſtin's-Back, founded by Edward 
Colſton, eſq. for one hundred boys, who are maintained 1n this 
hoſpital ſeven years, when they are put out apprentices, in the 
ſame manner as thoſe in Queen Elizabeth's-Hoſpital. The 
maſter is allowed one thouſand pounds a year for the ſupport of 
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theſe boys. The founder purchaſed lands in ſeveral parts of | 


Somerſetihire, and ſettled the revenues on this foundation. The 
Merchants-Company are the receivers of theſe rents, and allo 
inſpectors of this charity. Eighty of theſe boys muſt be the 
ſons of freemen of Briſtol, but the other twenty are from 
different parts of the county. They are dreſſed like the former, 
except their caps, which are black, and the lining of their blue 
coats of an orange colour; whereas thoſe of the former are 
white. 

Colſton's-Hoſpital on St. Michacl's-Hill. This hoſpital was 
founded by the aforeſaid Edward Colſton, elq. in the year 1691, 
at the expence of 25,000}. The front and tides are faced with 
free-{tone, and contain twenty-four apartments for twelve men 
and as many women, who fave each an allowance of three 
ſhillings a week, and twenty-four ſacks of coals a-year ; the 
elder brother has fix ſhillings a week, and the governor has an 
apartment and garden, with a handſome allowance. There 1s 
a neat chapel belonging to the hoſpital, where prayers are read 
twice every day, except when they are read at St. Michael's- 
Church, and every penſioner is obliged to attend. 

A large ſchool and dwelling-houſe in Temple-Street, built 
and endowed by the above Mr. Colſton in 1696. Here forty 
bovs are taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, and clothed 
in ſhort grey habits, with caps and bands; but their parents find 
them neceflaries. The maſter's ſalary is paid out of the veltry 
of that pariſh, by perſons who have the management of the 
{chool. | | | 

St. Peter's-Hoſpital, opened on the 2gth of June 1783. 
[tis an infirmary for the lick and diſtreſſed of this city, eſtabliſhed 
on the ſame plan as thoſe of London and Weſtminſter. Very 
liberal contributions have been made towards ſupporting this 


charity, particularly by the late John Elbridge, eq. comp- | 


truller of the cuſtoms here, who, belides ſeveral other dona- 
tions, bequeathed 5. to this infirmary ; he had, ſome time 
before, built and endowed a charity-ſchool on St. Michael's- 
Hill, for educating and clothing a certain number of poor 

irls. | | 

Beiides theſe foundations, here is a free grammar-ſ{chool, where 
youth are inſtructed in claflical learning, and qualified for the 
univerſity. | 3 | 

In Wine-Street is a large corn-market built of free-ſtone, and 
adjoining to it is a guard-houſe, with barracks tor foldiers; and 


a few years ſince a very elegant theatre was crected here, at 
which many of the principal actors from London perform 


* lummer. 


Briſtol is the ſecond wy in England for number of inhabitants; | 


trade, and commerce. Its merchants were the firſt in England 


who engaged in the Weſt- India trade, which has ſince increaſed 
ſo much, that at preſent they have near 500 thips continually 


employed therein. 


Their Guinea trade is alſo very extenſive, and they have the 
advantage above London, that all the goods brought in return 
by their ſhips are diſpofed of without being ſent out of the King- 
dom. Not only all South-Wales is ſupplied from Briſtol with 


every article of foreign commerce, bur likewiſe the cities and 


towns on the Severn : their trade to Ireland has ever fince the 
Revolution been yearly increaling, and at prelent 1s very ex- 
tenſwe. 1 

Here are ſeveral large manufactures of woollen ſtuffs, parti- 


cularly cantaloons; and not leſs than fifteen. glaſs-houſes, for | 


manufacturing plate-glaſs, drinking-glaſſes, and bottles, for the 


latter of which there 1s a great demand at the Hot-Well and 
Bath. The city is ſupplied with water by ſeveral public con- 


duits, and the inhabitants are well furniſhed with coals, which are 
chiefly brought from the pits at Kingſwood and Mendip-Hills. 

Adjoining to the city is Brandon-Hill, which is uſed by the 
laundreſſes for drying their linen; and the ground is ſaid to have 
been given to the city for that purpoſe by queen Elizabeth. At 
the foot of this hill is a ſpring called Jacob's-Well, and near it 
the old theatre, where plays were once acted during the ſummer 
ſcaſon; bur ſince the new theatre has been erected, this has been 
laid aſide. Cloſe to this is a very handfome aſſembly- room, which is 

reatly reſorted to by the gentry during the ſummer. 

Briſtol has three weekly-markets for proviſions, kept on Wed- 
;eſdays, Fridays, and Saturdays; beſides which there is a mar- 
ket every Thurſday for live cattle. It is diſtant from London 
117 miles. 

Two miles from the eity of Briſtol are St. Vincent's-Rocks, 
a vaſt and irregular heap of ſtones of different kinds ; bur their 
general ſubſtance Is lime-ſtone, and extremely hard. Amon 
this pile of rocks is one very remarkable, out of which iſſues 
the famous water called the Hot-Well water, and ſometimes 
Briſtol water. This rock is ſituated on the North-ſide of the 
river Avon, and affords a proſpect at once romantic and 
beautiful. 

This water paſſing through a vaſt bed of rocks, and a variety 
of different ſubſtances, doubtleſs burrows its taſte and virtues 
{rom the moſt particular kinds; and when drank at the ſpring- 
head, has a fine gentle warmth, and a delicate, ſoft, milky taſte, 
is very grateful to the ſtomach, and extremely {:rviceable in many 
diforders. One of its molt remarkable qualities is, its gentle 
altringency : this renders it uſcful, it not a ſpecific, in that 
terrible complaint the diabetes; and eit is ally drank with great 


9, 
- 


—— 


ſucceſs in obſtructions of the urinary paſſages from grave) ; like 
wit: in many chronic caſes, from which very little relief can be 
hoped by the common courſe of medicine. | 
It is ſaid to be of great ule in internal inflammations, and b 

its altringency it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, promotes an appetite 
afſiſts digeſtion, and at the ſame time does not affe the 
taſte of the food, a circumſtance too common with miners] 
waters. When the lungs are too much affected, its uſe is t 
be avoided ; but in the firſt ſages of thoſe fatal diſtempers it wil 
prove of the utmoſt ſervice. 

Beſides the above uſes, many perſons who have weak and in. 
flamed eyes find great benetit from it : they take it warm from 
the pump, and with a bit of ſolt rag waſh their eyes retty often 
with it; this, in time, cools the part, takes off the inf 
and greatly ſtrengthens the ſight. | 

Another advantage attending the Hot-Well, and from which 
many people have reccived great benefit, is bathing in the water, 
For this purpoſe ſeveral little baths are r near the well, 
to admit one perſon at a time: theſe baths are chiefly frequented 
by thoſe afflicted with ſome kind of weakneſs. When perſons 
firſt make uſe of theſe baths, they imagine it rather weakens than 
ſtrengthens them, but a little perſeverance happily convinces 
them of their miſtake. 

People in health often make uſe of theſe baths to refreſh them. 
ſelves. The water which fills them is the ſame with that which 
is drank, but by the time it is pumped up, through the cold 
leaden pipes into theſe ſtone baths, very little warmth can be 
perceived. Theſe baths are uſually beſpoke over-night by thoſe 
who chooſe to bathe early, and they arc ſure to find them read 
at the hour appointed, for which they pay one thilling each time, 
the bath being freſh filled for every perſon. | 

What renders the drinking of Brittoi-waters particularly 
agrecable is, the accommodations of all kinds are excellent, the 
people in general obliging, and thoſe belonging to the Hot. 
Well remarkably ſo. There is always good company during the 
feaſon, which laſts from April to September. For thoſe who 
love riding there is one of the fineſt countries in the world: the 
downs are ſpacious and open, and the air pure and healthy; at 
the fame time the eye is delighted with mott agreeable proſpects. 


ammation, 


* THE 
The vait ſhect of water called King-Road, at the mouth of the 


Avon, exhibits a moſt beautiful ſcene, from the number and 
variety of ſhips and veſſels with which its ſurface is general!) 
covered; while the Welch inountains, with their heads in tlie 
clouds, terminate the view. 

At the foot of the hill where the Hot-Well is ſituated, ſtands 
Clifton, one of the molt agreeable villages in the kingdom. 
Here many of the company that frequent the Hot-Well have their 
lodgings. The proſpet from this village and the adjoining 
mount is beautiful beyond deſcription ; and the ſpot fo excellent, 
that it has been called the Enplith Montpelier. 

Leaving Briſtol and its neighbourhood, and proceeding to the 
South-Eaſt, in our way to Bath, we come to KEYNSHAM, Or 
CAYNSHAM, a ſmall, but ncat market-town, ſituated on the 
banks of the Avon, er which it has a handſome ſtone bridge 
of fitteen arches. The church is a large Gothic ſtructure, but 
docs not contain any thing remarkable. Here is a good charity- 
ſchool for children of both fexcs, who are taught to read and 
write. | | | 

A priory of canons regular was built and endowed about 
the year 1171, by William, earl of Glouceſter ; but ſcarce any 
remains are now to be feen. It continucd till the diſſolution of 
religious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 4291. 
148. zd. | | | | | 

The trade of Kevnſham conlifts chiefly in making malt, large 
quantities of Mhich arc feld to the people of Briſtol, Bath, and 
other towns, = 

The Avon is remarkable at and near this town for producing 
a ſmall red hih called Elvers, wluach, in the ſpring ſcaſon, ſwim 
in ſhoals on the ſurface of the water. The people catch them, 
and after {tripping off their {kins, make them into ſmall cakes, 
which, when fried in butter, are conſidered as great daintics- 
Keynſham has a weeklv-market on Thurſday; and is diſtant 
from London 115 miles. 

The city of Barn, the next place we viſited, is of great 
antiquity, and ſaid by ſome writers to have flourifhed long 
before the Romans invaded this iſland. This we cannot vou. |! 
for the truth of, but certain it is, that Ptolemy mentions It 
under the name of Waters of the Sun.“ 

The Romans having a military tation at Bath, ſoon diſcovered 
the healing virtues of its waters ; but in the wars that followed 
between the Saxons and Britons, the place was long neglectec - 
although it appears to have been known to theſe invaders, Who 
called it Acmanneſceaſter, or the City of Valetudinarians. 

King Arthur tought many battles near this place ; but the 
Weſt-Saxons being at latt ary” Exon it made part of their king- 
dom; and here they built feveral churches and monaſteries, 
which were deſtroyed by the Danes, and not rebuilt till the be- 

inning of the eleventh century, when Alphage, archbilhop ol 
2 who was a native of Somerſetfhire, erected a {mall 
church, and from that time till the reign of William Rujus, the 
place began to fluuſh; but towards the end of that Prince 5 
reign, many of the Weft-coumry people took up arms, being 
greatly diſtreſſed by the forett-laws, and burn this city. 
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It was afterwards rebuilt, and in 1137 the foundation of the | 


- reſent cathedral was laid by Dr. King, the biſhop of this ſee ; 
it he did not live to ſee it completed. Cloſe to the church 
„ns a large monaſtery ; but no remains of it are now to be 
ſcen, except a gate-houſe, which the chapter lets out in lodgings. 
Ou the ſpot where the cathedral ſands, the Romans had a temple 
dedicated to Minerva, as appears evident from the inſcriptions on 
two ſtones dug up near the place, and affixed to the Eaſtern- wall 
of the church. 

Near the end of the year 1687, when James II. had, by 
proclamatfons, aboliſhed the penal laws againſt Popery, he made 
a progreſs into the Welt of England, accompanied by his queen, 
and they lodged ſome weeks in the gate-houſe of the abbey be. 
longing to the cathedral. During their ſtay at Bath, the'queen 
firit declared herſelf pregnant of that child, whoſe pretenſions 
to the crown of England have occaſioned the ruin of many 
noble and reputable families in different parts of the kingdom. 

Upon news arriving of the prince of Orange's intended ex- 
pedition into England, the princeſs Anne, who was then at 
Bath, and being afraid of violence from the court-party, fled 
to London, and took ſhelter in the houfe of the pious biſhop 
Compton, till her —— and puſillanimous father had deſerted 
his throne and kingdom. The ſi tuation of this place is exceeding 
delightful, it being encircled with beautiful hills in the form of 
an amphitheatre. The air is at all times very ſalubrious, and 
the inhabitants in general remarkably healthy. 

The city of Bath is encloſed with a ſtone wall, the foundation 
of which 1s ſuppoſed to have been laid by Julius Agricola, when 
he was lieutenant in Britain under the emperor Velalan. There 
is ſome authority for this ſuppoſition, from the great number of 
ſtones with Roman inſcriptions, which are ſtill to be ſeen in 
the lower part of the wall, as well as others with figures carved 
in them, which plainly denote their being of Roman origin. 

There were formerly four gates and a poſtern in this wall, 
all of which were ſome years ago demoliſhed. Theſe gates 
were, the North-Gate, which was the entrance from the London 
road ; the Weſt-Gate, a handſome ſtruQure of ſtone, in which 
ſome of the royal family lodged ; the South-Gate, which led to 
the bridge over the Avon ; and the Eaſt-Gate, which led to a 


ferry over the ſame river. 


[ 


In the wall of one of the baths there is an image of Hercules, 
with a club in his right hand, which he holds extended, and on 
another the image of Minerva, with two ſnakes in her hand; 

from whence we may conclude, that either the baths were dedi- 

cated to Minerva and Hercules conjunctixely, or that ſome were 
dedicated to one, and fome to the other. | | 

In the year 1755, when the abbey-houſe was taken down, in 


order to erect another at the expence of the chapter, the labourers | 


diſcovered the foundations of ſeveral Roman baths, all of which 
were conſtrued according to the beſt rules in architecture, and 
ſurrounded with bricks of a very durable texture. On the ſpot 
where this abbey-houſe ſtood, the late duke of Kingſton tied 
ſeveral baths, which are well laid out, and greatly reſorted to. 

The firſt building in Bath that demands our attention is the 
cathedral, dedicated to St. Peter, which, as we have before ob- 
ſerved, was begun by Dr. Oliver King in 1137, though not 
finiſhed till many years after his death. It is a ſmall, but noble 
ſtructure, and the inſide of the roof is neatly wrought. From 
the centre riſes a ſquare handſome tower, with a turret at each 
corner, and a ring of ten bells. The Weſt-front is ornamented 
with ſeveral ſtatues. | | | 

This cathedral is in length, fiom Eaſt to Weſt, 210 feet, and 
from North to South 126 feet: the breadth of the body and ſide- 
aiſles is ſeventy-two feet, and the windows are fifty-two in 
number. It contains many curious monuments ; and the altar- 

iece, which is exceeding handſome, repreſents the Wiſe 
Men's Offering. It was given in the year 1725 by general 
Wade, one of the repreſentatives for this city. In this cathedral 
divine ſervice is performed twice every day, viz. at eleven in the 
forenoon, and four in the afternoon. 

There are three pariſh-churches in this city, namely, St. 
James's, St. Mary's, and St. Michael's. 

St. James's is a very neat ſtructure, with free- ſtone fronts in 
the Gothic taſte. The roof is ſupported by four Ionic columns, 
and the ceiling is divided into three parts: the middle is finiſlied 
with an entablature and coving, and the two ſides with an ar- 
chitrave only, of the Tonic = uþ The altar forms a niche ſet 
round with columns and pilaſters, with a Doric entablature. 
The tower was rebuilt in 1726, and contains a ring of eight 
mulical bells. | 

St. Mary's is a very neat and convenient edifice ; but it does 
not merit particular deſcription. 


St. Michael's was rebuilt about the year 1742 by a voluntary 


ſubſcription of the inhabitants, among whom general Wade 
was a conſiderable benefactor. It is finiſhed in che Doric order, 
with a fine dome; it has two beautiful paintings over the altar, 
one repreſenting Our Saviour, and the other Moſes, the firſt 
done by Mr. Hoare of this city, and the other by Mr. Robinſon 
of London. The tower contains a ring of cight mulical bells. 
In Bath are likewiſe ſeveral meetings for Proteſtant Diſſenters; 
and a few years ago the counteſs of Huntingdon, at her own 
lole expence, built a chapel for the uſe of the people called 
Mcthodiſts. | 


This city is a biſhop's ſee, united to that of Wells; and is 
governed, under a charter of queen Elizabech, by a mayor, 
eight aldermen, and twenty-four common-council. | 

he Town-Hall, under which is the market-place, is 2 large 
handſome room, ſupported by twenty-one Ionic pillars, and 
built after a deſign of Inigo Ken At the North- end are the 
ſtatues of the Britiſh king Coel, who is ſaid to have given the 
city its firſt charter, and Edgar, a Saxon king, who was crowned 
in the abbey-church in the year 973. The inſide is ornamented 
with many paintings done by the beſt maſters. At the upper- 
end are the picurcs of his late royal highnels Frederick, prince 
of Wales, and his confort, wliich weic preſented Ly them as an 
acknowledament for tie reſpe&t thewn them when at Bath. 
The prince likewiſe made them a prefent of a magnificent 
wrought gold cup and ſalver, which are uſed on public oc- 
caſions. Over the door is a picture of the late Richard Nath, eſq. 
maſter of the ceremonies; and at the bottom of the room are 
the pictures of the late earl of Chatham and lord Camden, both 
painted by Mr. Hoare. Round the hall are hung the pictures 
of many of the members of the corporation, preſented by the 
late general Wade (whoſe picture is likewiſe in the hall) as an 
acknowledgment for their free and unanimous choice of him as 
their repreſentative in three ſucceſſive parliaments. 


In this hall a court of record is held every Monday, which 


takes cognizance of all actions within the city or its liberties, 
where the debts amount to forty ſhillings and upwards; and this 
court has a power of ifſuing all due proceſſes in as ample a manner 
as any other court in the kingdom. Likewiſe a court of requeſts, 
for the more eaſy and ſpeedy recovery of debts under forty 
ſhillings within the city and liberties of Bach. | 

Here are ſeveral handſome edifices erected for charitable pur- 
poſes ; among which is a free grammar- ſchool, where youth are 
qualified for the univerlity ; and likewiſe two charity -ichools, 
where the children of the poor are both clothed and educa 9. 

During the reign of — II. Fitz Joceline, the then 


| biſhop of Bath, founded an hoſpital for all ſuch poor pg ple as 


ſhould come here for the benefit of the waters; and o the 
honour of the preſent age, it is {till kept up, though many abuſes 
have crept in, contrary to the deſign of the pious prelate, ior 
numbers of beggars come here, nates pretence of being attiiQed 


among the people to call thoſe who come in winter, 
Beggars, and thoſe in ſummer, Sturdy Beggars. 
n 


called Ruſcot's-Charity, where twenty-four poor aged perſons of 


both ſexes are maintained and clothed. 


A public infirmary was erected here in 1738, by voluntary 
ſubſcription, It is capable of holding upwards of an hundred 
patients, who are freely admitted from all parts of the kingdom : 
and the ſame benevolence which firſt accompliſhed the work ſill 
continues to ſupport it, for the relief of the indigent and afflicted, 
Here are likewiſe two other hoſpitals, the firſt of which is 
called Bellot's-Hoſpital, and was founded by Thomas Bellot, eſq. 
(one of the executors of lord Cecil) in the reign of king James I. 
This charity is under the guardianſhip of the corporation, and 
is adapted for the uſe of poor men only, who come to this city 
for the benefit of the hot waters. The number admitted ſeldom 
exceeds eighteen, who have the liberty of bathing gratis, beſides 
lodging, and an allowance of 1s. 10d. per week each perſon. 

he other hoſpital was founded in the year 1747 for the pur- 
poſe of ſupplying the poor of this city, who have no relief trom 
their pariſhes, with medicines, and ſuch other neceſſaries as their 
caſes may require. This foundation is called the Pauper-Scheme, 
and is wholly ſupported by voluntary contributions. 

The vaſt concourſe of people, who for many years paſt have 
viſited Bath, either for health or curioſity, has induced the pro- 
prietors of the ground adjoining to the city to erect ſeveral new 
buildings for their accommodation. Among theſe the molt 
diſtinguiſhed are thoſe places called by the names of Chandois- 
Square, Queen's-Square, the King's-Circus, and the Creſcent, 
the three firſt of which were all from a deſign of the ingenious 
Mr. Wood. | 

The King's-Circus is one of the moſt elegant buildings in 
England, the houſes being uniform and of one ſize; the front 
is adorned with three rows of pilaſters, the firſt Doric, the ſecond 


| Tonic, and the third Corinthian ; and the wholc has a moſt 


beautiful a rance. 

On the North-Weſt of the city is Queen's-Square, the houſes 
of which are very handſome ; this ſquare is encloſed with rails, 
having a fine chapel for divine ſervice, and in the centre is an 
obelitk, ſeventy feet high, erected by Richard Naſh, eſq. on 
which is an tA to the honour of the late prince of Wales. 

The Creſcent is a moſt noble pile of building; the houſes 
being all uniform, lofty, and finiſhed with the greateſt elegance. 

On the South-ſide of the city, near the | Day 1s another 
beautiful ſquare, built in an oblong form, being in length 500 
feet, and 250 in breadth: in it is an elegant 3 and 
near it a fine garden and bowling- green. The bridge over the 
Avon, at this place, is 120 feet in length, and ſupported only by 
one arch. 

Not far from the abbey- church is a pleaſant ſquare, named 
after the late prince of Orange, who viſned Bath when he came 


| to England to eſpouſe the princeſs-roval, daughter of his late 


majeſty 


with various kinds of diſeaſes, and it is become a CY | 
hining 


this city are ſeveral alms-houſes, but the principal is that 
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majeſty George II. While his highneſs was here, he received 
great benefit from the waters; in memory whercof there is a 
a pillar erected in the centre, with an infcription by the late 

r. Naſh. ; 

All theſe buildings are of free-ſtone dug out of the neighbour- 
ing hills, and though not ſo hard as that of Portland, yet is per- 
haps equally uſeful ; becauſe, being ſofter, it does not require ſo 
much labour to reduce it to a proper form. 

The city of Bath being ſo much the reſort of ſtrangers, we 
need not wonder that they have a theatre for dramatic perform- 
ances, the actors in which are generally the belt that can be had 
from London. By order of the corporation, people are carried 
thither from all parts of the city in chairs for ſixpence each. 
Here are likewiſe two ſets of aſſembly-rooms, both of which 
are very ſpacious and elegant. g 

Having ſaid thus much concerning the ancient and preſent 
ſtate of this celebrated city, it remains now that we ſhould give 
ſome account of the baths, and the nature of the mineral waters. 

The number of hot baths here are five, viz. The King's- 
Bath, the Qucen's-Bath, the Croſs-Bath, the Hot. Bath, and 
the Leper's-Bath ; beſides which there is a cold bath, and each 
of them have pumps and proper conveniences for both ſexes. 

The King's-Bath, which is fixty feet ſquare, is ſupplied by 
ſeveral hot ſprings that riſe in the centre of it. The water of 
one of theſe ſprings is ſo hot, that they are obliged to turn the 
greater part of it away, for fear of over-heating the bath. It is 
accommodated witli ſeveral flips or dreſſing- places, ſome of which 
are appropriated to the men, and others to the women, both of 
hom bathe in linen drawers and ſhifts. The walls are full of 
niches, ſuppoſed to have been made by the Romans : there are 
tivelve on the North-tide, eight on the Eaſt, the Ike number on 


the Wet}, and four large arches on the South, the whole being 


encompafſed with a parapet, or baluſtrade, with a walk round 


it. In the centre of this bath is a ſtatue of King Bladud, who 


is {aid firſt to have diſcovered the waters. 

Near the King's-Bath, on the North-ſide, is the Pump- Room, 
which was erected in the year 1794, but preatly enlarged in the 
year 1751. In this room the nobility and gentry aſſemble ex ery 
morning, during the ſeaſon, to drink the waters. A band of 
muſic attends from eight till ten for the entertainment of the com- 
pany, which is generally numerous and brilliant. At the Eaſt-end 
of this room is a fine marble ſtatue of the late Richard Nath, eſq. 
executed by Mr. Horte, at the expence of the corporation. 

The Queen's-Bath is only ſeparated from the King's-Bath by 
a wall. It has no ſprings, but receives its water from the 
King's-Bath by a communication of an open arched paſſage. 

The Croſs-Bath is more frequented by perſons of quality than 
either of the other two. It received its name from a croſs 
which formerly ſtood near it, and from which the friars uſed to 


deliver their ſermons. It is encompalled by a wall of a triangular 


form, and the water is fomewhat more cool than the former. It 


was formerly expoſed to the weather, but James Ley, carl of | 


Marlborough, roofed it over, and at preſent it has two fine gal- 
Jerics, one for the ſpectators, and the other for a band of mulic. 
In the centre of the room is a curious marble pillar, erected by 
the carl of Melfort, fecretary of ſtate for Scotland, who ac- 
companicd James II. when he paid a vifit to Bath. Beneath 
the galleries are dreſſing- rooms, and places of retirement. 

The Hot-Bath is ſo called from the water of it being hotter 
than either of the others. Within theſe few years a ſmall neat 
pump-room has been made for the company to drink the waters, 
and beneath are private baths made at the expence of the cor- 
poration. 

The 5 * I 
priated formerly to the uſe of lepers only; but it is now uſed by 
the poor in general, who are ſupported by the generoſity of the 
nobility and gentry. 

The times people generally bathe are, between the hours of 
fix and nine in the morning, when there is a freſh ſupply of 
water; that which riſes one day being diſcharged the next by 
drains into the river Avon, made for that purpoſe, by mcans of 
which the baths are always kept ſweet and wholefome. 

To attempt a particular inveſtigation of the nature and 
qualities of the Bath waters, would be to explain all thoſe dil- 
orders for the relief of which they are uſed. 
fore content ourſelves with preſenting the reader with the ſenti- 
ments of two learned pliyſicians, who ſpent moſt of their time 
in attending patients at Bath. | | 

It appears evident, that the temperate ſeaſons of the year are 
the moſt proper for bathing, from the gentlemen of the faculty 
having, from time immemorial, appointed the ſpring and 
autumn for that purpoſe ; and Dr. Oliver tells us, that too 
great a degree of heat in the bath, too long a ſtay in it, too hot 
a bed after bathing, a profuſe ſweat too long continued, being 
expoſed to the air on bathing days, or eating or drinking 100 
high-ſcaloned meats or inflaming liquors, during a courſe of 
bathing, are always unproper, often dangerous, and ſometimes 
fatal; and that it is moſt prudent for the generality of bathers 
not to dip their heads at all, except when there are cutaneous 
ulcers, dry ſcabs, or head-achs; in which caſes the head ought 
to be dipped when the bather 1s juſt going out of the water, 
Upon the whole it is evident, that by the prudent uſe of the hot- 
baths, moſt chronical caſcs may be relieved, and ſometimes 
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Lepers-Bath, ſituated near the Croſs-Bath, was appro- 


hd 
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We thall there- 


| ſolid rock, 


radically cured ; while perſons in health may be greatly injured 
by 3 with ſo powerful an alterative. | 

ith reſpect to pumping the water on the patient, Dr. Ran. 
dolph tells us, that it is of {ſingular ſervice in removing old pains 
and achs, where there is an occluſion of the pores, and a fixation 
of cold phlegmatic humours. 

Speaking of the internal uſe of the Bath waters, he ſays, it 
prevents the generation and retention of impurities, as it ſupplies 
the body with moiſture, and ſo anſwers the purpoſe of a diluter ; 
and this it does more effectually than any other water, becauſe 
it does not chill the blood, as that is apt to do, and ſo check the 
exhalation of the tranſudatory lymph, and is withal fo active 
and permeable, as to reach the remotelt parts. 

Theſe waters are ſuppoſed to be formed by the impregnation 
of ſulphureous N in the rocks and hills with which Bath is 
ſurrounded, and from which they ſpring. The colour is a ſky. 
blue, the taſte that of a ſtrong mineral, and from the ſurface 
ariſes a fulphureous vapour. After long ſtanding, they depoſit a 
black mud, which is uſed, b way of cataplaſms, for local 
pains, and often proves of more Une than the waters themſelves. 

The people of quality who reſort to Bath form a fort of 
ſociety, rules being preſcribed for their conduct by a gentleman 
choſen by the majority, who is called Maſter of the Ceremonies, 

The ſcaſons for drinking the Bath waters are the ſpring and 
autumn. The ſpring-ſcaſon begins with April, and ends with 
June. The autumn-ſeaſon begins with September, and laſts 
till December; and ſome patients remain here all the winter. 
In the ſpring this city is moſily frequented for health, and in 
the autumn for pleaſure, when at leaſt two-thirds of the com- 
pany come to partake of the amuſements of the place. 

To ſum up cur deſcription of this city, we have only to ob- 
ferve, that the houſes in general are magnacent, being very 
lofty, and chiefly built of free-fone. The ftrects are larpe, 
open, weil-paved, and kept excecding clean : the market-place 
is alſo very ſpacious, and well-ſupplied with the beſt meat, ith, 
vegetables, &c. The ſquares, Parade, and the Circus, aTord 
the company the moſt agreeable opportunity of walking ard 
taking the air: the ſtudtous have an cafy ſupply of all kinds 
of books; and what is of much more conſequence, the 
wretched and miſerable part of mankind are here frequently 
relieved by the healing qualities of the different baths, and 
have the advantage of receiving advice from the moſt eminent 
phyſicians. | 

'The Avon has within theſe few years been made navigable to 
this city, by mcans of {fix Tocks ; ſo that a conſiderable trade is 
carried on between this place and Briſtol. Bath has two weekly- 
markets, viz. on Wedneſdays and Saturdays; and it is diſtant 
from London 107 miles. : , | | 

Bath being environed with hills, and a river winding beneath, 
through the middle of a rich valley, the country affords the moit 
dclightful rides that can poſlibly be conceived ; and the acceſs to 
the hills is exceeding commodious to travellers, by the good ma- 
nagement of the commiſſioners of the turnpike-roads. | 

A ſpring of excellent water, near the top of Lanſdown-JHill, 
<conveyed in pipes to molt parts of the city. On the brow 
of this hill is a monument, erccted by the late lord Lanſdown, 
to the honour of {ir Bevil Granville, his lordſhip's anceltor, 
who was killed here on the 5th ef July 1643, in a battle be- 
tween him and fir William Waller. The monument is erected 
as near as potlible to the ſpot where this brave gentleman was 
killed. | 

Not far from the ſummit of Charlton-Flill is the ſeat of the 
late Ralph Allen, eſq. who firſt projected the ſcheme of the 
croſs polt-roads, by which he acquired a conſiderable fortune. 
This elegant manſion is called Prior-Park, and commands one 
of the moſt extenſive and delightſul proſpects that can be imagined. 
From the front of it is a complete view of the city of Bath, and 
the grounds by which it is encompaſſed. The houfe is built in 
the Corinthian order, and on each fide are two large wings for 


ofhces, the whole forming a line of 1000 feet. The portico is 


in the centre of the middle ſtory, and behind is a fine hall, with 


a neat chapel for divine worthip. The wiole building is of free- 
ſtone, and the rooms are ſpacious, and finiſhed in the molt ex- 
cellent taſte. 

Oppolite. to the front of the houfe are the gardens, which 
are laid out with fo much art, that the ſpectator 1s almoſt de- 
ccived with the notion that nature only had a hand in bringing 
them to ſuch a ſtate of perfection. In one of the walks the 
water ſeems as if guſhing from a rock, and near it is a ſtatue of 
Moles in a very expreſſive attitude, with a ſtaff in his hand. 

Near the ſummit of the hill, behind the houſe, is a fine terrace, 
which, for ingenuity in the defign, with the enchanting proſpect 
it commands, may be put in competition with the finelt ſeat in 
Britain. 

To the Weſt of the city of Bath about a mile, is a quarry of 
hard ſtone, uſed moſtly to mend the roads, but remarkable for 
many forts of curious ſoſſil ſubſtances which are conſtantly found 
here, particularly ſeveral ſorts of ſhells, ſome of which are my 
black and gloſſy, and very evidently grow here, the whole roc 
being a gradual petrefaction of the earth in that part, as is ſuf- 
e evident from ſeveral pieces of wood and other matter 
being found at the depth of ſixteen feet below the ſurface of the 


On 


of deteſtation againſt the bigoted een who could permit his 


with ſtone. The town has a weekly-market on Tueſday ; and 


and trebly fortified. 
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On the borders of Wiltſhire, to the Eaſtward of Bath, is a 
leaſant village called BATHFORD, where, about a century ago, 
- ſome labourers were digging in a field, they diſcovered a fine 

_ cement, formed of red, blue, and white ſtones, which had 
Houdilels remained there ever ſince the Romans were in this iſland. 
"PEXSFORD, which is a ſmall, obſcure town, is ſituated about 

n miles South-Welt of Bath. It lies in a valley on the banks of 
5 river Thew. And about two miles to the Welt of Pensford 
* village called STAXTON-DREW, where there is a circle of 
ones diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Weddings, from a 
idiculous tradition, that as a bride was going to be married, the, 
5h the reſt of the company, were transformed into theſe ſtones. 
The circle is about ninety paces in diameter, and cach ſtone is 
about five or ſix feet in height. They are ſuppoſed to be the 
remains of a temple belonging tothe Druids. 

Near this village the duke of Monmouth's forces were de- 
feated by the royal army; and cloſe to the field of battle, ina place 
where three ways meet, is an elm tree, on which the inhuman 
judge Jefferies ordered the mangled quarters of the unhappy 

erfons who engaged in that enterpriſe to be hutrfg up, to fill the 
minds of the CE ders with terror. But this horrid act de- 
featcd its own intention, and inſpired the people with ſentiments 


ſubjects to be murdered, under the anction of law and juſtice. 
The following very ſingular occurrence happened in the year 
1759 at CHELWOOD, another village near Pensford. The 
ſexton of the place opened a grave, in which a man, who died 
of the ſmall-pox, had been interred near thirty years before. 
The coffin was of oak, and ſo firm, that it might have been taken 
out whole ; but the man forced his ſpade through the lid, when 
there iſlued a molt nauſeous ſtench. The perſon who was to be 
buried being of eminence, molt of the inhabitants of the village 
attended the funeral: in a few days after fourteen perſons were 
ſcized with the ſmall-pox in one day, and in three days after, all 
but two in the whole village, who had not had it, were ſeized in. 
like manner. It is remarkable, the diſeaſe was of fo favourable 
a nature, that no more than two perſons died of it. | 
About three miles South-Welt ot Pensford, 1s STOWEY, a 
ſmall, but agreeable town. The church is a very handſome 
tructure; and near it is a ſpring, from which iſſues a 
{mall ſtream, impregnated with ſuch particles of vitriol, that 
ieces of wood being thrown into it, ſoon appear as if encruſted 


is diitant from London 120 miles. 


was forme: 


Near Stowey is a village called BowpiTCH, where are the 
remains of a large camp on a hill, which commands a fine prol- 
pect of the Briſtol-Channcl. The camp was of a circular form, 


PulLirs-Nox rox is a ſmall town ſituated at the Eaſtern ex- 
tremity of the county. It conſiſts chiefly of one long ſtreet. 
The church is a ſmall Gothic ſtructure, and appears to be very 
ancient, as the ſtones are greatly decayed. But the principal 
thing that renders this place remarkable, is an annual fair held 


on the firſt of May, at which not only woollen cloth, but | 


alſo ſuch large quantities of other 2 are ſold, that it is ſaid 
to equal, if not exceed, any in England. The town has a 
weekly-market on Thurſday ; and is diſtant from London 
104 miles. : 

To the North of Philips-Norton is a pleaſant village called 
HexTox, where, in the reign of Henry III. Ela, counteſs of 
Saliſbury, built a monaſtery for Carthuſian monks. It continued 
to floucith till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual 
revenues amounted to 2481. 19s. 2d. 


Two miles to the Eaſt of Philips-Norton are the remains of 


Farley-Caſtle. It was built by one of the Mountforts; but in 
the reign of Richard II. it came into the tamily of fir Robert 
Hungerford, the firſt ſpeaker of the Houle of Commons, whole 
deſcendants enjoyed it till the beginning of the reign of 
Henry VIII. when failing of heirs male, it came, by marriage 
of the heireſs, to the noble family of Hattings. 
Some of the ruins of this caltle are ſtill (ſtanding, from which 

it appears to have bcen originally a place of conhiderable ſtrength; 
and from ſeveral of the parts, which arc almolt entire, an idea 
may be formed of the power, riches, and grandeur ol thoſe petty 
tyrants called barons, who frequently ſet the laws of their coun- 
try, and the regal power, at dehance. ; 
FROME, or F501, is a large town on the banks of a river 
of the ſame name. It was formerly called Frome-Selwood, and 
was the chief town on one of thoſe foretts which the three 
hrſt Norman kings uſed as chaces for hunting. The manor, 
with the parſonage and tythes, were given by Henry I. to 
the abbey of Circncelter ; but it is now In pofleſſion ot lord 
Viſcount Weymouth, in whoſe family it has been for ſome ycars, 
and who has alſo the right of preſenting to the benetice. This 
place was tormerly governed by a bailiff, but it is now under the 
direction of two conſtables, who are choſen annually at the court- 
lect of the lord of the manor. | 
Frome is a large town, but the ſtreets are irregular, and the 
ouſes in general mean. It has only one church, which is 

2 large Gothic ſtructute, and has a ring of fix bells. Here are 
leveral mecting-houſes for Proteſtant-Dillenters, two of which are 
built of ſree-itone, and arc large and handſome. Near the 
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| a chapel belonging to it for the performance of divine worſhip. 


Here is a handſome ſtone bridge over the Frome, which riſes in 
the adjacent foreſt, and falls into the Avon about two miles 
to the Eaſt of Bath. 

A conliderable manufacture of broad-cloth is carried on here, 
which employs a prodigious number of both ſexes. Children 
from fix years old work at this buſineſs, the youngelt of whom 
earn from half a crown to three ſhillings per Weck. It is ſaid, 
that in the beginning of the preſent century the town received an- 
nually, for this commodity alone, no leſs than 700,000. 

A band of profligate fellows in the reign of king William III. 
built huts i the ſoreſt adjoining to this town, where they coined 
money, and paſſed it off to the people of the neighbouring towns z 
but being diſcovered, they were all apprehended and executed. 
In this town was a monaſtery founded by St. Aldhelm, and 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, before the year 705, but it was 
deſtroyed by the Danes. Frome has a weekly-market on Wed- 
neſday ; and is diſtant from London 104 miles. 

Near Frome are ſeveral other villages, the firſt of which 
is BRAKLEY, where, in king John's reign, one William, a 

Norman baron, founded a ſmall priory for monks of the Augul- 
tine order, which remained till the reign of Henry VIII. 

At a place called Charter-Houſe, in Selwood-Forcit, was 


| 2 monaſtery for Carthuſian monks, built and endowed in the 


reign of Henry II. about the time that religious order firſt ſettled 
in England. It was a conſiderable ſoundation ; for Dugdale 
tells us, that at the diſſolution it was valucd at 215]. 15s. 
At a _— called NUxNEy, about two miles from this place, 
y a caſtle, the relidence of the ancient family of 
Delaware, part of which is ſtill remaining, and it appears to 
have been a very handſome ſtructure. When thoſe eccleſiaſtical 
loldiers, the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, ſettled in Eng- 
land, Amy, counteſs of Devonſhire, built them an hoſpital at 
a village called Buckland, near Frome, and endowed it with 
land to a conſiderable amount; but it is now entirely demolithed. 
The greateſt antiquity, however, in this part of the country, is 
a Roman camp, at a village called Elm, about two miles Weſt 
of Frome. It is built upon a precipice, and ſeparated from 
the other parts of the hill by a ditch and earthen wall. It 
appears to have been built ſoon after the firſt invaſion of Britain 
by thoſe people, and probably when Julius Agricola commanded 
in this iſland, under the emperor Veſpaſian. 
SHEPTON-MALLET is an ancient, large, and populous town, 
and has had the privilege of a charter ever ſince the reign of 
Edward III. The manor of the town is annexed to the dutchy 
of Cornwall, and the trade carried on is the manufacture of 
woollen cloth. The ſituation of this town is exceeding diſagree- 
able, and the ſtreets are narrow, irregular, and ill paved ; but 


children, that it abounds with plenty of proviſions. The town 
was never incorporated, but it is E by a conſtable, who is 
choſen at the court leet of the manor. It has a weekly-market 
on Friday; and is diſtant from London 115 miles. 
Werrs, which was the next place we viſited, is an epiſcopal 
ſee, joined to that of Bath. It is pleaſantly ſituated on the 
borders of Mendip-Hills, on the little river Welve. It is a very 
ancient city, and on different occaſions has made a conliderable 
hgure in the annals of this kingdom. | 

Ina, king of the Weſt-Saxons, built a church here, about the 
beginning of the eighth century, and endowed it with large poſ- 
ſellions; o that till after the Conqueſt it was reckoned one of 
the beſt eccleſiaſtical preferments in England. At this time one 
John de Vilbula, whom William of Malmſbury calls a French 
empiric, was advanced to the ſee, who created a great diſturh1ce, 
by transferring the epiſcopal ſeat to Bath. This act ef the h op 
not only occaſioned very great diſputes, but alſo frequent appeals 
to Rome, concerning the legality of elections, which remained 
unſcttled till 1133, in the reign of Henry I. when it was agreed 
that the biſhop thould be choſen by the joint conſeut of both 
chapters, with this difference, that Bath thould have the prece- 
dency when named in any record or public act. 

Notwithſtanding this agreement was concluded to prevent 
further diſputes, yet it was not long regarded; for ſoon atter the 
death of biſhop Robert, who had becn molt inflrumental in pro- 
moting it, the monks of Bath choſe one Roger for their bithop, 
without conſulting the canons of Wells; and the pope, ever 
willing to gratify the regular clergy, conſecrated Roger, who 
enjoyed the benetice till his death. The diſpute being renewed, 
appeals from each party were carried to the pope, at that time 


Firz-Joceline, biſhop of this ſee, pulled down the old cathedral, 
and erected the preſent ſtructure, which is conſidered by many as 
the neateſt church in England. It is a ſpacious Gothic ttructure, 
and much admired for its front, in which are a number of images 
curiouſly carved, and a large window tincly painted. The cl. 
ters adjoining to it are both ſpacious and elegant; andthe chapter- 
houſe, which 1s built in the form of a rotunda, is ſupported by 
one pillar in the centre. The biſhop's palace 1s in the form of a 
caſtle, ſurrounded by a mote, not inferior to any in England. 
It is pleaſantly ſituated, the rooms are lofty, the gardens well 
laid out, and on the whole it forms a moſt majeſtic Fppearancc. 


church is a free- ſchool, and at ſome viltance a work-houſe, with 
No 41. 


Here is like wiſe a church dedicated to St. Cuthbert. 
| C-S-. Wells 
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there are ſo many uſeful hands employed, men, women, and 


Adrian IV. an Engliſhman, who ordered, that after the death of 
Roger, the former agreement ſhould continue in full force. Robert 
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them elegant, and the ſtreets well paved and clean. 
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365 Tur NEW ax COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


Wells is a ſmall well-built city, the houſes are neat, many of 
It was firſt 
made a borovgh by king Henry II. and the charter afterwards 
confirmed by his ſon John. Though it is often called a city in 
the old records, yet it was not incorporated till the reign of Eliza- 
beth, who granted them a charter, to be governed by a mayor, 
recorder, ſeven aldermen, ſixteen common-council-men, with a 
town-clerk, and other proper officers. It ſends two members to 
parliament, who aze choſen by ſuch as have been admitted to the 
freedom in one of the city-companies, the mayor beirig the re- 
turning-officer. 

There are in this city ſeven alms-houſes for poor aged people 
of both ſexes, built! and endowed, ſome of them by former 
biſhops, and others by charitable gentlemen of the city. They 
have likewiſe a charity-ſchool, where twenty boys and twenty 
giils are tavgh' and clothed. Here is likewiſe an old houſe, 
called the Croſs, from its being formerly a place where the friar: 
preached on Sundays and holidays. It was uſed as a market- 
houſe till of late years, when another has been built adjoining to 
it, which is a very handſome ſtruꝗure, where the ſeſſions and 
aſſiges arc held, and where the city buſineſs is tranſacted. 

Very little trade is carried on at this place; but as the ſpiritual 
court of the dioceſe is held here, many ſtrangers come from dit- 
terent parts, which occaſions the ſpending of conſiderable ſums 
of money. It is likewiſe a place of retirement for aged people, 
who have but finall fortuncs. 


In the year 1593 a (tack of chimnies belonging to the epiſcopal 


palace was thrown down, by which accident Dr. Kidder, at that 


time bilhop of Bath and Wells, ang his lady, were both unfor- 
tunately killed in their bed. This gentleman was a perſon 
of great learning, and being one of thoſe appointed to preach 
the lecture of the pions and honourable Mr. Boyle, he proved, 
even from the Rabbinical writings, that Chriſt was the true 
Meſliah, foret6ld by the prophets in the Old Teftament. The 
loſs of this eminent prelate was juſtly lamented, as he was 
not only a man of yreat learning, but alſo well affected to 
the gorern ment. We ls has two weekly-markets on Wedneſdays 
and Saturdays; and is ſtant from London 120 miles. 

In this place were formerly feveral religious foundations, the 
Hrit of which was an holpital, or priory, dedicated to St. John 
the Baptiſt, founded by Hugh de Wells, archdeacon of this city, 
about the beginning of king John's reign. 
general diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual revenues 
amounted to 411. 3s. bd. | | 

Walter de Hall, canon of Wells about the year 1347, founded 
a college for chauntry-prieſts, who officiated in the cathedral. 
This college, at the ſuppreſſion of religious houſes, was endowed 
with revenues to the amount of 721. 10s. gd. a year. 

Ralph Enghum, biſhop of this united ſee, who died in the year 
1401, appointed, by his will, that a college ſhould be built here 
for fourteen chauntry-prieſts, who officiated in the cathedral : and 


a college was zccordingly erected, and endowed with revenues, 


which at the diſſolution of religious houſes amounted to 1 20]. 18. 4d. 


per annum. 


Two miles from the city of Wells, and in the lower part 
of Mendip-Hills, is the famous triple grotto, called WokkEx, 
or OKEty-HoOLE. 
of England, and therefore frequently viſited by ſtrangers. You 
aſcend the hill about thirty yards, to the cave's mouth, before 
which there lies a prodigious ſtone of an irregular figure. The 
entrance, which is not very narrow, is about fiſtcen or twenty 
feet long, and opens into a large cavern or vault, reſembling the 
body of a cathedral-church, the upper parts of which are very 
craggy, and abound with pendent rocks, which ſtrike the ſpec- 
tator with terror, eſpecially as they appear by candle-light, and 
by which they may very plainly be ſeen, notwithſtanding what 
Mr. Camden fays to the contrary. From almoſt every part 
of this root there is a continual dripping of apparently clear 
water, though it contains a large quantity of ſtony particles, as 
is evident from ſeveral ſtony cones which were here about thirty 
years ago. The bottom of this vault is extremely rough, ſlippery, 
and rocky, and abounds with Irregular baſons of water; but 
there are none of tho'e beautitul cones mentioned above, they 
having been aken away, and preſented to the late Mr. Pope, of 
Twickenham, to decorate his artihcial grotto. 

Pleafantly ſituated under the very ridge of Mendip-Hills, 
about five miles North-Weſt of Wokey, is CHEDDER, a ſmall, 
but agreeable town. Before the town is a large common, 
on which all the cows belonging to the place are fed. The 
ground is naturally very rich, and, as moſt of the inhabitants 
keep cows, they take care to enrich the ſoil, by laying on it large 

nantities of manure. Jt is a common cuſtom here tor ſeveral 
Cm to join their milk, and make one large cheeſe, weighing 100 
or 159 pounds. This cheele is ſo highly valued, that it generally 
ſells for ſixpence a pound on the tpot. There are alſo ſuch 
extenlive orchards in this pariſh, that 3000 hogſheads of cider 
have been made here in one ſeaſon, and large quantities of apples 
are ſent weekly to Shepton-Mallet for ſale. Not leſs than 200 
bags of wool are alſo annually produced here, which are ſeld to 
the dealers in that article at the adjacent towns. 

But though this town is very populous, it has not a weekly- 


market; and only two annua!-fairy tor cattle : but the church is | 


It is the moſt celebrated cavern in the Weſt ] 


It continued till the | 
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a handſome and ſpacious ſtructure, with a neat tower, and 
a window beautifully painted. 

Not far from Chedder is a ſtupendous chaſm, quite through 
the body of the adjacent mountain. It appears as if the hall 
had been ſplit aſunder by ſome dreadful convulſion of nature 
The paſſage is but narrow, though it forms the road leading 
from this part of the country to Brittol, We walkeda conlider. 
able diſtance in this chat, between the impending rocks on 
either ſide, which, to ſtrangers, exhibit an awful appearance, 
The tops of ſome that ſtood on the bottom, reached to the ver 
ſummit of the mountain, though entirely diſſevered from the 
body of the rock. Near the entrance is a very remarkable 
ſpring of water, riſing, as it were, in a perpendicular direction, 
from the rocky baſis of the hill; and fo large and rapid is 
its ſtraam, that It drives a mill within a few yards of its ſource 
and afterwards falls into the river Ax. 

Ne to this is another remarkable cavern, into which vou 
enter y an aſcent of fifteen fathoms, among the rocks. This 
is nut fo large as Okey-Hole, has no river 1 through it 
nor does the watet drop ſo freely from the roof as in molt other 
caverns. In conſequence of this, the ſpar formed here has not 
ſo brilliant an appearance as elſewhere ; it is, however, worth 
the attention of the curious, as a view of the ſtrata of rocks and 
other ſubſtances, conveys at once both pleaſure and inſtruction. 

Neither this cavern, nor that of Wokey, have any communi. 
cation with the mines in Mendip-Hiils ; though it is well known 
that, in general, wherever there are mines of lead, there are alſa 
caverns, which are various both with regard to their nature and 
ſituation. | | 

AXBRIDGE is a ſmall, but very neat town, ſituated on the 
river Ax, over which it has a handſome ſtone bridge. It formerly 
ſent repreſentatives to parliament; but that privilege has been 
long loſt. Its charter of incorporation was granted by honey VIII. 
and confirmed by queen Elizabeth and James I. At preſent it 
is governed by a mayor and eight capital burgeſſes, one of whom 
is called alderman. Their other officers are, a bailiff, recorder, 
town-clerk, and ſerjeant at mace. The manor is the ſole pro- 
perty of the corporation, ſo that they are conſiderably rich, 
When the mayor walks in public proceſſion, he has two maces 
carried before him, which has been the cuſtom time immemorial. 
The church, which is a very large Gothic building, ſhews the 
place to be of ſome antiquity ; and, indeed, it is faid to have 
been a flouriſhing place before the Conqueſt. On the tower are 
two very ancient ſtatucs, which, from the architecture, appcar 
to have been firſt ſet up by the Weſt-Saxon kings. Before 
the Reformation, here was a ſmall chauntry founded by one 
of the Saxon warriors, where maſſes were daily ſaid for the 
repoſe of his foul; and there is an alms-houſe here for perſons of 
both ſexes, who are provided with all the neceſſaries of life. 
Axbridge as a weekly-market on "Thurſday ; and is diſtant 
from London 135 miles. | | 

WRINGTON, Which is ſituated among Mendip-Hills, is a 
very agreeable, well-built town. Through it runs a brook, 
from which the inhabitants fetch their water, and at the lower- 
end it drives a mill for the grinding of corn. The town is 
a monor, and has a fine church, on the Welt-end of which is 2 
high tower, with four carved pinnacles. 1 

The chief trade of Wrington conſiſts in cultivating teazles 
for the ute of the clothiers, and digging up and preparing li, 
caliminaris, great quantities of which are fold to the merchants 
of Briſtol, who export it to Holland and other parts. The 
weekly-market is on Tueſday; and the town is diſtant from 
London 129 miles. _ 

GLASTONBURY, the next place we came to, is a ſmall town, 
ſituated in a peninſula, called the Iſle of Avelon, formed by the 
river Bry and a ſmall ſtream. It was once remarkable for 


its abbey, ſome ſmall remains of which are {till to be ſeen. 


This abbey was founded by king Ina, and is ſaid to have been 
the richeſt and moſt magnificent in the world. From its great 
antiquity, it has been called, The firſt ground of God and the 
ſaiats in Britain ;*” “The mother of all ſaints ;*” and The riſe 
and fountain of religion in England.” The Saxon kings, and, 
probably, the Britiſh before them, loaded it with revenues, and 
the abbot lived in almoſt as much ftate as the royal donors them- 
ſelves. His income was very conſiderable, being valued in the 
king's books at 7ool. a year more than the archbilhopric 01 
Canterbury. The abbot fat as a lord in parliament. . 

This abbey is of great antiquity, ſixty-one abbots having 
governed it ſucceſſively for near 600 years, and enjoyed ſuch 
power, by a grant from king Canute the Dane, that no perlon 
whatever, not even the king himſelf, durſt ſet a foot in the illand 
of Avelon, without firſt obtaining permiſſion from the abbot. 

Until the middle of the tenth century, the clergy here, 
as well as in other parts, lived in the cloiſters with their wWiwes 
and families; but about the year 955, Dunſtan, the great chair 
pion for papal encroachments, being at that time abbot of Glal- 
tonbury, introduced ſome Benedictine monks, whom he had ſent 
for from Italy, and ſrom chat time celibacy among the clergy 
began to gain ground, although not eſtabliſhed by law in England 
till above three hundred years after. | 

When Henry VIII. renounced ſubjection to the ſee of Rome, 


and ſeized on the revenues of religious houſes, we find the com- 
2 miilicncrs 
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miſſioners exerciſing a more than ordinary ſeverity to diſcover 
what they imagined to be hidden by the monks. The abbot at 
that time was one Richard Whiting, and ſo much celebrated for 
his hoſpitality, that he often entertained five hundred horſemen at 
a time. When the commitlioners proceeded to plunder the 
church of its ornaments, he loſt all manner of patience, and 
broke out into bitter invectives againſt thoſe who adviſed the king 
to ſuch a meaſure. Theſe expreſſions were conſtrued into treaſon, 
and Whiting being apprehended, was brought before the com- 
miſſioners at Wells, found guilty, and with two of his monks 
drawn on a hurdle to St. Michael's-Church adjoining to Glaſton- 
bury ; and being carried to the top of the church, were all three 
hanged on a gallows erected there for the purpoſe; after which 
the abbot's head was ſet on the abbey-gate, and his quarters 
fixed up in the mult public places in Wells, Bath, Bridgewater, 
and Ivelcheſter. . 

Part of the walls of the choir, which was a moſt beautiful 
ſtructure, are ſtill ſtanding. Two of the great pillars that ſup- 
ported the middle tower yet remain, but they are moſtly over- 
grown with ivy; and part of the high altar in the choir, where 
the Welt Saxon kings were buried, is {till to be ſeen, but in the 
ſame ruinous condition as the church. Indeed, ſuch is the 
havock made by the devouring hand of time, and depredations 
committed by avarice, that the chapel of St. Mary, on the North- | 
fide of the church, has been lately converted into a ſtable. 

Cloſe to the above chapel was another built by king Edgar, 
but nothing but the foundations are left, except ſome ſmall 
turrets. The flour was of itone, and in a vault underneath 
many of the Saxon nobility were buried in coffins of lead, which 
have becn ſince taken away by the people, and melted. The 
only thing that now remains of the abbey, and which ſeems to 
bid defiance to the rage of time, is the abbot's kitchen, built 
entirely of ſtone. ; ; 

As many pilgrims viſited Glaſtonbury, the abbots built an inn, 
for their reception in this town, where they were furniſhed with 


all the neceiTaries of life; it is {till ſtanding, and known by the | 


ſign of the George, having the arms of the Saxon kings over 
the gate. Indeed, almoſt every houſe in the town preſents us 
with ſome parts of the ruins ot this abbey ; for in one place we | 
met with part of a pillar fixed to a window; in another pieces 
of tombs and altars, jumbled together in the moſt irregular 
manner. | 
Michacl, abbot of Glaſtonbury in the reign of Henry III. 
built an hoſpital for poor, ch, and infirm people, nearly ad- 
joining to the almonry, who were daily viſited by the chaplains. 
There was likewiſe ar. 2\ms-houte fir aged women, near the 
cloiſters, built by Richard Beere, t di their abbots, in the 
beginning of the ſixteenth century; and on a hill, called the 
Torr, adjoining to the town, was a church dedicated to St. Mi- 
chacl. The walls of this church are now fallen to decay, but 
the tower is ſtill ſtanding, and ſerves as a land-mark for ſailors. 


2 
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Before we tinith our account of the preſent ſtate of the abbey | 


of Glaitonbury, we thall take fome notice of the famous walnut- 
tree and holy thorn, which have made ſo much noiſe, and on 
which feveral books were written in the days of ſuperſtitious | 
bigotry. | 

The walnut-tree grew in the church-yard, on the hill, and 
never budded till the feaſt of St. Barnabas, when it thot out 


leaves in great abundance. This tree was certainly nothing | 


more than that ſpecies of walnut-tree, called by botan its, Nux 
ſundti Fohannis, from its ſhooting about the Nativity of St. John 
the Baptiſt, which is only twelve days before the feait of St. 
Barnabas. | | | 
That there was in the abbey church-yard a hawthorn-tree, 
which bloſſomed in the winter, and that it was cut down in 


the time of the civil wars, is certain ; but that it always bloſ- 


ſomed on Chriſtmas-Day. is a mere tale of the monks. There 
are many of this ſpecies of thorn in England, raiſed from haws 
ſent from the Eaſt, where it is common. The ingenious 
Mr. Miller, in his Gardener's Dictionary, fays, „I have of 
late years raiſed many plants from haws ſent from Aleppo, and 
find them all prove to be what is called Glaſtonbury- Thorn: 
it differs from our common hawthorn in putting out its Jeaves 
very early in the ſpring, and flowering twice a year; for in mild 


ſeaſons it often flowers in November and December, and again 
at the uſual time of the common ſort ; but the ſtories which are 
told of its budding, bloſſoming, and fading on Chriſtmas-Day, 
are ridiculous, having no foundation.“ 

Glaſtonbury ſent members to parliament till the diſſolution of 
monaſteries in the reign of Henry VIII. when both thoſe pri- 
rileges were taken away; but in the reign of queen Anne, fir 

eter King, who was recorder of the town, procured them 
a new charter, to be governed by a mayor and eight capital 
burgeſſes. 

d inſorms us, that the manor was given by Richard III. 
to Brakenbury, lieutenant of the Tower, tor his murdering the 
two ſons of Edward IV. and that in the reign of Edward VI. a 
Church was built here for foreign Proteſtants, who fled from their 
own country to avoid perſecution. They received conſiderable 
privileges from the great duke of Somerſet, but on the acceſſion 
of the bigoted Mary they were all ordered to depart. At pre- 
lent the manor is part of the cltate of his grace the duke of 
Deyonthire. 


In Glaſtonbury are two churches, one of which is a handſome 
Gothic ſtructure. The chief trade carried on conliſts in the 
manufacture of ſtockings; the principal ſupport of the town 
ariſing from the great — of people to ſee the ruins of the 
abbey. The weekly-market is on FC ueſday ; and the town is 
diſtant from London 126 miles. 

Leaving Glaſtonbury and its neighbourhood, and proceeding 
Eaſtward, we come to BRUTON, 10 called from its ſituation on 
the river Bru, over which it has a handſome ſtone bridge. It is 
a ſmall, but well-built town, and contains a great number of 
inhabitants. 

One of the earls of Cornwall, in the reign of king Ethelred, 
built a religious houſe here for monks ; but the Conqueror hav- 
ing given the manor to one of his officers, it came to the 

ohuns, earls of Somerſet, one of whom, in the reign of 
king Stephen, placed black canons in it, whom he had brought 
from the continent. It remained a priory till the beginning 
of the reign of Henry VIII. when it was erected into an abbey ; 


but was diſſolved in the latter part of that prince's reign, when 


its annual revenues amounted to 43g]. 6s. 8d. What remains 
of the building is now converted into an alms-houſe. 

The church is a handſome Gothic ſtructure; and here is a 
good free-ſchool, built and endowed by Edward VI. where the 
children of the town are inſtructed in Latin and Greek. The 
market-houſe is well-conſtructe; and in a large room over it 


| are frequently held the quarter- ſeſſions for the Eaſtern-divifion 


of the county. The inhabitauts ca:ry un a conſiderable trade in 
the manufactory of ſtockings, caps, ſerges, and ſeveral other 
kinds of woollen goods. The weekly-market is on Saturday; 
and the diſtance ot the town from London is 114 miles. 

Not far from Bruton is a ſmall village called AL ORD, where 
there is a mineral ſpring, the waters of which are greatly eſteemed 


| for their purging quality. 


At STAFFORDALE, another village near Bruton, was ſormerly 
a ſmai! priory of Auguſtine monks, which, ſome time before 
the diſſolution of religious houſes, was annexed to the monaſtery 
of Taunton. | 55 

CAsrTE-CAR was anciently a town of great importance, 


having a caſtle before the commencement of the civil wars 


between the empreſs Maud and king Stephen; at which time 
William Lovell, the lord of the manor, defended it againſt the 
royal army. In the reign oi Henry VIII. when . noble 


family of De la Poles were attained, the caſtle reverted to the 
crown, and was given to lord Willoughby de Broke ; but it is 


now a mere heap of ruins. The town is at preſent a very incon- 
ſiderable place: it has, however, a weekly-market on Tueſday; 
and is diſtant from London 117 miles. 


WINCAUNTON, the next town we came to, is famous in the 


hiſtory of England for two ſingular events, the firſt of which 
deprived the ancient Britons of all hopes of regaining their inde- 
pendency, and the latter ſtopped the fury of the mercileſs Danes. 
The Britons having collected a great army, engaged with the 
Weſt-Saxons near this town, but were totally deteated ; and in 
the reign of Edmund Ironſide, the Englith, under the command 
of that hero, defeated the Danes at this place, 

In April 1747 this town ſuffered greatly by fire, moſt of the 
buildings being deſtroyed ; but tie have been fince rebuilt in a 
more elegant manner, ſo that although the town is ſmall, yet it 
is very neat; and being built on the declivity of a hill, com- 
mands an extenſive proſpect. The inhabitants carry on a great 
trade in ſerges and ſtockings, as allo in cheeſe, large quantities 


of which are brought here from the neighbouring towns, and 


ſold to dealers iron London. It has a good weekly- market on 
Wedneſday; and is ditant from London 113 miles. | 


MiLBOURNE-PoRT (which is mentioned in Doomſday-Book 


the year after the Norman-Conquelt) is a very ancient town. 
In the reign of Edward III. the church was given to the abbey 
of Cirencelter ; but at the diſſolution of religious houſes it was 
annexed to Wincheſter-College, to which it formerly belonged. 
It is a venerable Gothic ittructure, and has a handſome tower 


with ſix muſical bells. This town is governed by nine capital 


houſckeepers, called burgeiſes, who chooſe two bailiffs to diſ- 
charge the executive part of their offices ; and by them, with all 
the inhabitants who pay ſcot and lot, are choſen the members 
to {erve in parliament. 

Milbourne-Port contains about two hundred houſes, but they 
are all built in ſo irregular a manner, and ſo detached from 4 
other, that the whole forms a very diſagreeable appearance, 
there being ſcarce any part that deſerves the name of a ſtreet. 
It has a — good weekly- market; and is diſtant from Lon- 
don 115 miles. | 

At CarToOY, a little village in the neighbourhood of Mil- 
bourne-Port, as ſome men were digging in a field in the year 
1723, they found a Roman urn, containing a great number of 
coins, moſt of which were of the emperor M. Antoninus. 

At NOR TH-CADBURx, which is another ſmall village in this 
neighbourhood, the lady Bortreaux founded a chauntry in the 
reign of Henry V. for four prieſts and a rector. In the next 
reign it was augmented by her ſun William, lord Bortreaux, and 
made into a college of fecular prieſts, which remained till the 
general dilſolutjon of religious houſes. Here are the remains of 
a noble monument of Roman greatneſs, which, according to 
the learned Dr. Stukeley, was the prætorium of the Romans. 
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Tut NEW ANDY COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


The rampart conſiſts chiefly of ou ſtones, covered with earth, 
the entrance being from the Eaſt ; and in the wars between the 
Saxons and Britons, it was uſed as a garriſon by the latter. 

YEoVIL, which is a large, populous town, is under the go- 
vernment of a 8 and twelve burgeſſes. It is a great 
thoroughfare to Devonſhire and the Land's-End, and has ſeveral 
good inns ; but the houſes are irregularly built, and the ſtreets 
narrow and ill paved. The church is a large, ancient Gothic 
ſtructure, with a high tower, and a ring of ſix good bells. The 
town-hall is a handſome edifice, and there is a charity-{chool 
for boys, who are clothed and educated. Vaſt quantities of 

loves are manufactured here, ſaid to be the beſt in this part of 
2 ; and large ſums of money are annually brought to this 
place by the ſale of that commodity. Yeovil has a weekly- 
market on Friday; and is diſtant from London 123 miles. 

CHARD, a place of great antiquity, was formerly very con- 
ſiderable, having ſent repreſentatives to parliament in the time 
of Edward I. and during ſeveral of the ſucceeding reigns ; but 
it has long been diveſted of that privilege. At preſent the ſtreets 
are narrow and ill paved, and the buildings in general plain. 
The market is in the middle of the town, where there is a 
communication with four {treets, the ſides of which are watered 
by ſeveral ſmall brooks or ſtreams. There are two alms-houſes 
for the aged of both ſexes; and near the town are ſeveral fulling- 
mills for the uſe of the clothicrs. The weekly-market is on 
Monday ; and the town is diſtant from London 141 miles. 

South-Eaſt of Chard, on the borders of Dorſetſhirc, is a ſmall 
town called CROOKHORN, fituated in the high road to Exeter. 
The ſtreets are narrow and irregular ; but there are ſeveral good 
inns. It has a weekly-market on Saturday; and is diſtant from 
London 132 miles. | 

About tour miles from Crookhorn, at WixDWHISTLE, was 
a conſtant ſpring of water much uſed by the inhabitants, which 
was never, in the memory of man, known to fail, evcn in the 
drieſt ſummer, till the very day the dreadful earthquake hap- 
pened at Liſbon, when it ſuddenly ſunk, and has been dry ever 
fince. 

North of this village is another called S0UTH-PETHERTON, 
ſituated on the banks of the river Parrct ; and the epithet South 
was added, to diſtinguiſh it from NokrTH-PETHERTON, which 
is about ſixteen miles to the North-Weſt of this place. In 


former times this village was famous for being the refidence of 


Ina, king of the Weſt-Saxons, at which time it had ſeveral con- 
ſiderable buildings ; but at prefent it does not contain any thing 
remarkable. | | | 

To the Eaſt of South-Petherton is a village called MoxTa- 
CUTE, where the carl of Moreton and Cornwall, brother-in-law 
to William the Conqueror, built a caſtle on the top of a hill, 
and a priory for Cluniac monks at the bottom. The caſtle is 
totally deſtroyed, but there are ſome remains of the priory, which 
are kept in repair, and make an agreeable relidence ; for though 
it is not a regular building, yet it is very convenient and hand- 
ſome. | | 


I'VELCHESTER, or ILCHESTER, is a very ancient town, on 


the banks of the river Ivel, over which there is a large ſtone 
bridge. It is ſuppoſed by ſome to be the Iſchalis of Antoninus, 
and that it was alſo a Roman ſtation. At the Conqueſt it was 
a place of conſiderable ſtrength, having a caſtle encompaſſed 
with a. double wall. The town is a borough by preſcription ; 
and in the reign of Edward III. the itinerant juſtices were 
ordered to hold the aſſizes here, although they are now alter- 
nately held at Taunton, Wells, and Bridgewater ; but in all 
other reſpects it is the principal town in the county, where 


the courts are held, the gaols kept, and the knights of the ſhire 


choſen. - 
One William Dacus, in the beginning of the reign of 
Henry III. founded an hoſpital, where poor travellers were 
lodged and refreſhed ; but in the reign of Henry VIIT. it was 
converted into a free chapel, and deſtroyed at the diſſolution of 
religious houſes. At preſent there is only one church in IVvel- 
* although it had four at the Reformation. However, 
there is no doubt but it was once very conſiderable, as great 
heaps of ruins are ſtill to be ſeen, and many ſtone coffins have 
been dug up near where the ancient wall ſtood. 

The 1 foſſe- way runs acroſs the centre of the principal 
part of the town, and many coins have been found near the 
ruins of the wall. This place is in general populous, and its 
principal ſupport depends on thoſe who come to attend the 
courts. It is governed by two bailiffs, aſhited by twelve bur- 
geſſes; and the election of members to ſerve in parliament is 
by all the inhabitants who pay fcot and lot. 
market is on Wedneſday ; and the town is diſtant from London 
128 miles. 

Near Ivelcheſter isa place called King's-Moor, where the races 
are kept, and it is conſidered by ſportimen as one of the beſt 
courſes in the kingdom. 

SUMERTON, from whence the county derives its name, is a 
place of great antiquity. Aﬀer tells us, that under the Anglo- 
Saxons it was always conſidered as the chief town in the county, 
though it afterwards fell to decay, and is at preſent only an 
inconſiderable place. It is, however, finely ſituated on a branch 
of the river Parret, and the air about it 1s reckoned remarkably 


{weet and pleaſant. It was often the reſidence of the Weſt- 


noble family diſputed the title with the inhabitants; but the 


and is diſtant from London 127 miles. 


peninſula called Muchelnay, where was formerly an abbey fo; 


| recorder, aſſiſted by their proper officers. It has a weckly- 
market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 1 32 miles. 


he weekly- | 


Saxon kings, who built a ſtrong caſtle here, which was uſed ax 
a ſtate- priſon many years after. When Edward the Black 
Prince had taken John, king of France, priſoner, he was removed 
from the caſtle of Hertford to that of Somerton, as a place of 
greater Oy: It is a manor, and is governed by a bailiff 
choſen annually from among the inhabitants. 

'The church is an ancient edifice. Near it is an excellent 
free-{chool, where youth are inſtructed in the learned languages 
and qualified for the univerſity. The hall where the Juſtices 
meet to do buſineſs, is in the middle of the town, and there is an 
alms-houſe for eight poor women. The houſes are moſtly 
low, but the ſtreets are well paved; and proviſions are very 
plentiful. | 

Cloſe to the town is a common, conſiſting of about 29,00, 
acres of land, where all the inhabitants have a right to feed ther 
cattle gratis. A grant of this having been made by Charles J. 
to the earl of Lindley, anceſtor of the carl of Ancaſter, that 


common not being crown-land, the judges delivered it as thei; 
opinion, that no grant could be legally made, but by the con. 
ſent of parliament. Somerton has a weekTy-market on Tut ; 


LAxGPORT, the next place we came to, is ſituated near 2 
Benedictine monks, built and endowed by king Athelſtan. "Thc 
place is excceding pleaſant, but not the lealt remains of the build- 
ing are now to be ſeen. 'T hough this is a ſmall town, vet it is 
very neat, and has ſeveral * Iteis pleaſantly tua 4 
on a riſing ground near the river Parret, which being navigable, 
barges are continually paſſing with coals and other goods. It 
is an ancient borough, and in the reign of Edward I. ſcut repre- 
ſentatives to parliament ; but ſome years after, having neglected 
to obey the ſummons, that privilege was taken away. "Ihe 
town is at preſent under the government of a portricte ata 


Between Langport and Bridgewatcr is a place called the 
ISLAND OF ATHELNEY, famous in hillory for being the {535 
where Alfred found an aſylum from the fury of the Pagan Dance, 
When thoſe barbarians had over-run this part of the iſland, tha 
prince concealed himſelf here, with ferveral of his nobles, wait. 
ing till Providence ſhould furniſh him with the means of deliver- 
ing his country from flavery, and regaining the throne of his 
royal anceſtors, Here the prince and his followers had nothing 
to ſubſiſt on, except a few fiſh, which they caught and dreſſed 
in the beſt manner they could, only that the king went ſome- 
times to the cottage of a poor ſhepherd, who treated him with 
great kindneſs ; for which Alfred afterwards gave him a proper 
education, and beſtowed on him the biſhopric of Winchetter. 

The king having ſubdued the Danes, and eſtabliſhed peace and 
order among his ſubjeas, founded a monaſtery in this iſland, 
dedicated to St. Cuthbert, which remained till the general diſſo- 
lution of religious houſes. In the year 1764, as ſome labourers 
were digging near where the monaſtery ſtood, they diſcovered 
the foundation of the church, together with part of a tomb, 
which contained nothing but a ſquare hollow ſtone, with a flat 
lid, or cover, and in it was found ſome decayed bones and a 
piece of cloth. Under one of the pillars was a medal with a 
Saxon inſcription, by which they learned that Alfred had founded 
the place. | 

Pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the river Parret, is Bx19GE- 
WATER, a large and populous town. It is one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable in the county, being not only a place of great mer- 
chandiſe, but alſo a very great thoroughfare; ſo that it has 
many good 1nns for the accommodation of travellers, | 

William the Conqueror gave the manor of this town to 
Walter de Doway, one of his followers ; and king John erected 
it into a borough, in favour of William de Brivere, at that time 
lord of Bridgewater, who built a caſtle, and an hoſpital for 
thirteen poor people, which, according to the cuttom of thoſe 
times, had a ſmall chauntry, where maſs was faid, and other 
offices performed. This nobleman built the quay, and began 
the ſtone bridge over the river, but did not live to ſee it com- 
pleted. Lord Bridgewater dying without heirs, the manor was 

ven to one Thomas Trivet, a Cornith man, who finiſhed what 
the other had begun. Soon after this it became a flouriſhing 
place, and was one of the firſt towns ſeized by the barons in 
the reign of Henry III. as a place of great importance. Its 
charters were renewed and confirmed by Edward TL. and III. 
and Edward IV. renewed its pri\ ileges, lettled the limits of the 
corporation, and changed the name of its Principal magiſtrate 
from bailiff to that of mayor. 

In the civil wars Bridgewater was firlt garriſoned by the go” 
liament's army, but toon after taken by the royaliſts, who kept 
it till the concluſion of the war, during v hich time many of the 
neighbouring gentry, who adhered to the king, depoſited their 
money, and other effects, in the place ; fo that when Cromwell 
took it, he found above 100,000). in money, beſides great {tore 
of ammunition. j 

The duke of Monmouth was proclaimed king at Bridgewatet. 
and lodged ſome time in the caſtle. The royal army having 
approached as far as Welton, about three miles from Bridge- 
water, encamped on a moor, having a ditch in their front 


L 1 he 


wounded who eſcaped fled to Bridge water, but no perſon daring 


in the reign of James I. It has a good weekly-market on 


but not the leaſt remains are now to be ſeen. 


There is alſo in this village an old Gothic church, dedicated to 
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The duke, who knew his men were but ill diſciplined, thought 
io make up that diſadvantage by ſtratagem ; for which purpoſe 
he marched out in the night, and was near the king's army 
before he was diſcovered. The battle began at EN but 
Monmouth's horſe, under the command of lord Grey, fled at 
the firſt fire, that nobleman, who was a Papiſt, having betrayed 
the duke. The foot, who were chiefly compoſed of raw re- 
cruits in Somerſetſhire, fought much better than could have been 
expected from men unacquainted with military diſcipline; but 
being overpowered by the fire from the artillery, they fled in 

-eat confuſion, when the king's army purſuing them, above 
ooo were killed, and 1500 taken priſoners. Thoſe of the 


to give them any aſſiſtance, great numbers periſhed in the ſtreets, 
and moſt of the ſurvivors were hanged by order of thoſe mer- 
cileſs wretches, judge Jefferies and colonel Kirk. 
Bridgewater is at preſent a flouriſhing town, and carries on a 
very conſiderable trade to Wales, Ireland, Newfoundland, Vir- 
ginia, the Weſt-Indies, and the Mediterranean. The corpo- 
ration is exceeding rich, poſſeſſing lands to the value of 10, ooo. 
r annum. The town is governed by a mayor, recorder, two 
aldermen, and twenty-four common-council, beſides a town- 
clerk, water-bailiff, and two ſerjeants at mace; and the repre- 
ſentatives are choſen by ſuch of the inhabitants as pay {cot and 
lot. Bridgewater has only one church, but it is a handſome 
and ſpacious ſtructure; and the ſpire is the moſt lofty of any in 
this part of the kingdom. There is alſo a large elegant meet- 
ing-houſe for the uſe of Proteſtant-Diſſenters, wen numbers of 
the inhabitants being of that denomination. Near the church 
is a free-ſchool, a very handſome edifice built of free- ſtone. The 
town-hall is alſo a large building, under which is a reſervoir, 
from whence the — are ſupplied with water. This 
town gives the title of duke to the noble family of Egerton, 
whoſe anceſtor, lord Eleſmere, was lord-chancellor of England 


Thurſday ; and is diſtant from London 142 miles. | 
North of Bridgewater, near the influx of the Parret, is a 
village called HuxTSPILL, which is exceeding large, and con- 
tains a great number of inhabitants. 3 
To the Weſt of this is another village called CAN N iN GTO, 
where Robert de Courcy, one of the barons in the reign of 


king Stephen, founded a religious houſe for BenediCtine nuns 


At a place called STOKE-CoURCY, about five miles from this 
place, William de Courcy, butler to king Henry IT. built a 
ſtrong caſtle, which remained till the wars between the houſes 
of York and Lancaſter, in the reign of Henry VI. when it was 
taken and burnt by the lord 2 It is beautifully ſituated 
on a riſing ground, and commands a very extenſive proſpect. 


St. Andrew, belonging to the abbey of eng in Normandy. 
TAUNTON, the next place we vilited, is pleaſantly ſituated on 
the banks of the river Te 
Tonetown. It is one of the moſt conſiderable places in this 
county; and in the time of the heptarchy was the ſcat of Ina, 
king of the Weſt-Saxons. This manor was given to the biſhop 
of Wincheſter by queen Emma, and at preſent it belongs to 
that ſee. The caſtle built by king Ina was demoliſhed by his 
wife; but another was afterwards erected by one of thoſe pre- 
lates on its ruins, part of which is ſtill remaining, and ſerves 
as a hall for the county-courts and aſſizes. 


one, from whence it was anciently called | 


Taunton-Caſtle was twice in poſſeſſion of the rebels under 


Perkin Warbeck, in the reign of Henry VII. One Flammock, 


a Corniſh lawyer, and Michael, a blackſmith, having con- 
junctixely raiſed a body of men, marched to Taunton, ſeized 
the caſtle, and murdered the provoſt of Penryn, who had taken 
refuge in it; but the king's forces obliged them to abandon the 
town, Not long after which Warbeck took poſſeſſion of it 
himſelf, but was ſoon routed by the Devonſhire forces. It 
remained a place of great ſtrength till the civil wars in the laſt 
century, when the parliament got poſſeſſion of it, but were aſter- 
wards driven out by the marquis of Hertford. The royaliſts, 
however, did not long enjoy this victory; for it was ſoon after 
taken by colonel Blake. It was afterwards hekaged by a party 
of the royal army under lord Goring ; but Blake defended it 
till he was relieved. | 
Launton was one of the moſt forward places in oppoſing the 
arbitrary meaſures of Charles I. "This brought on it the revenge 
of his fon Charles 11. who, at the Reſtoration, demoliſhed the 
Caſtle, and took away the charter of incorporation from the town. 
t remained without a charter for ſeventeen years, during which 
Ume it was governed by portrieves and conſtables ; but at length 
diſhop Mew procured a new charter from the offended monarch, 
and It is now goverhed by a mayor, recorder, two aldermen, 
twenty-four capital burgeſſes, a town-clerk, two conſtables, two 
Portrieves, and two ſerjeants at mace. Beſides theſe magiſtrates, 
there are ſix gentlemen, who act as juſtices of the peace within 
the borough. The mayor and aldermen are choſen annually 
by the burgeſſes; and the portrieves have the beneſit of the 
andings in the markets, which are let upon leaſe at near 50l. 
ear. The mayor's officers have no power to arreſt; nor is 


there any priſon here, except a bridewell for vagrants; debtors 


and criminals being ſent to the county-gaol at Ilcheſter. 
0. 42. | 


dead on a fign-poſt before the hou 


The ſtreets of this town are in general wide and handſome ; 
and the market-houſe, over which is the town-hall, is a large 
and convenient building. There is a fine bridge of ſix arches 
over the river Tone. Here are two good churches, one of 
which, dedicated to St. Mary-Magdalen, is a ſpacious and beau- 
tiful ſtruQture, having a high ſquare tower, with ſtately pinna- 
cles adorned with carved work. Among other monuments 
within this church, is one to the memory of Robert Gray, eſq. 
a native of this town, who being left a poor helpleſs orphan, 
went as an errand-boy to London. In this ſtate he behaved fo 
well, that his maſter took him apprentice, and when out of his 
time ſet him up in buſineſs, in which he had ſo much ſucceſs, 
that he acquired a great fortune, and returned in his old age to 
Taunton. | | 

This gentleman founded, among other benevolent acts, an 
hoſpital here for ſix men and ten women, who have each two 
ſhillings a week: the men have a gown every year, and the 
women a waiſtcoat and petticoat once in three years. Here are 
ſeveral meeting-houſes for Proteſtant-Diſſenters, and an academ 
where perſons intended for Diſſenting-teachers are educated. 
There is alſo an excellent free-ſchool, well endowed ; and an 
alms-houſe founded by Huiſh, eſq. a native of the town, 
for thirteen decayed tradeſmen, who have each two ſhillings and 
ſixpence a week, and a gown every three years. Mrs. Dorothy 
Henley likewiſe erected a row of alms-houſes for twenty poor 
men and women. | 

There was formerly, without the Eaſt-gate of the town, a 


| 2 for black canons, founded by William Giffard, biſhop of 


incheſter, in the reign of Henry I. It was dedicated to 
St. Peter and St. Paul, and at the diſſolution of religious houſes 
was valued at 286]. 8s. rod. per annum. 

The inhabitants of Taunton are computed to be about 20,000, 


| you part of whom are employed in the manufactures of ſerges, 


uroys, ſhalloons, and other ſorts of woollen ſtuffs, in the 
weaving of which 1100 looms at leaſt have been employed at 
one time; and children of five years old, properly inſtructed, 
are capable of earning their own maintenance. This town 
tends two members to parliament ; but the qualification of the 
clectors is very ſingular. All pot-wabblers, that is, all thoſe 


| who dreſs their own victuals, are entitled to vote; and, in order 


to qualify themſelves, the inmates, or lodgers, take care to have 
a fire lighted in the ſtreet ſome time before the election, where 
they dreſs their victuals publicly, that their votes may not be 
called in queſtion. "Taunton has two weekly-markets on Wed- 
neſdays and Saturdays ; and is diſtant from Linda 145 miles. 


In 1685, when the duke of Monmouth landed in the Weſt of 


England, he eſtabliſhed his head quarters at Taunton, and 


1 proclaimed himſelf king. As many of the inhabitants of Taun- 


ton, belides thoſe from the neighbouring towns, were enemies to 
Popery, they had followed the duke's ſtandard, and therefore 
were marked out as victims to the fury of James II. and 
the malice of his ſpiritual directors. | oy | 
General Kirk, a monſter of cruelty, was ſent againſt the 
rebels into thoſe parts, where he ordered great numbers of 
the priſoners to be hanged up, without any form of trial. 


| Nay, it appears, that this wretch, who had been many years an 


officer at Tangier, even enjoyed a ſatisfaction at the fight of 


| thoſe barbarities ; and ſuch of his ſoldiers as exerted themſelves 


moſt, he diſtinguiſhed by the epithet of Lambs. 

After inviting his officers to an entertainment, he, during dinner, 
cauſed thirty men to be hanged, viz. ten at a time, being ſur- 
rounded by ſoldiers, with colours flying, drums beating, and 
mulic playing. But the following inſtance of his brutality, is 
not, perhaps, to be equalled in the annals of any Chriſtian 
country : A young gentleman among the unhappy priſoners being 
condemned to die, his wife (or, according to biſhop Burnet, his 
ſiſter) fell on her knees before the general, and with tears be 
his life. This, inſtead of moving his pity, only inflamed his 
luſt. He told the afflicted petitioner, that if ſhe would conſent 
to lie with him, he would grant her requeſt. Earneſt to fave all 
that was dear to her in the world, but unwilling to proſtitute 
her perſon to the luſt of a lawleſs ruffian, ſhe heſitated for ſome 
time, and at laſt ſubmitted, But how is it poſſible to deſcribe 
what ſhe felt, when, being led to the window in the morning, 
the inhuman monſter ſhewed her the young gentleman hangin 

E. Shame, remorſe, * 
diſtraction ſeized her mind: ſhe was carried home, and died 
within a few days after. | 

The conduct of the general was, however (if poſſible) exceeded 
by that of the chief-juſtice Jefferies, who perſuaded the unhappy 
priſoners to plead guilty, which having done, he immediately 
ordered them to be hanged, as ſoon as led from the bar, without 
even indulging them with the privilege of ſpeaking to any of their 
friends. Theſe enormities made ſo deep an impreſſion on thg 
minds of the people, that when the prince of Orange landed, 
about three years after, they flocked in great numbers to his 


ſtandard, and were greatly inſtrumental in promoting the Revolu- 
tion. 

The country round Taunton, for thirty miles in circumference, 
is called the VALE Or TauxToON, or T AUNTON-DEAN. It is 
ſo remarkable for its fertility, that it requires little manure, It 
is divided into five hundreds, and theſe ſubdivided* into ten 
collections, each having a bailiff to collect the biſhop's Tents, 
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TAT NEW and COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


being all annexed to the fee of Wincheſter, and amount to above 
one thouſand pounds a year. | 

Pleaſantly ſituated on the river Tone, a little to the Eaſt of 
Taunton, is a ſmall town, called NogrH-Cukkx, but does 
not contain any thing that merits particular notice. It has 
a weekly-market on 1 
miles. 

WELLINGTON, a ſmall town, ſituated likewiſe on the river 
Tone, about four miles South-Welt of Taunton, is chiefly 
noted for its manufacture of ſerges, druggets, and ſeveral other 
forts of woollen ſtuffs. The church is a large old Gothic ſtruc- 
ture; and near it is an hoſpital for ſix poor men, and as many 
women. The town has a weckly-market on I hurſday ; and is 
diſtant from London 152 miles. | | 

W1verscoMB, which was formerly a place of ſome con- 
fequence, is now fallen to _— and does not contain any thing 
worthy of notice, except an hoſpital for twelve poor people, 
founded and endowed by fir John Coventry. It has a weekly- 
market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 1 59 miles. 

Near Wivelſcomb is a village called MiLverToN, on the 
banks of a ſmall river that falls into the Tone. It was 
tormerly a borough, and remarkable for being one of thoſe 
in this county that excuſed itſelf from ſending repreſentatives to 
parliament. | | 

Pleaſan'ly ſituated on the river Ex is an agreeable town, called 
DULVERTOXN ; and being on the high road from London to 
Cornwall, it has ſeveral good inns for the accommodation of 
travellers. There is a ſtone bridge of five arches over a branch 
of the Ex; and near the town were formerly lead mines, but at 
preſent they are not much attended to. The weekly-market is 
on Saturday; and the town is diſtant from London 169 miles. 

To the North of Dulverton is an agreeable village called 
Kixc's-BrRUMPTON, which was formerly a very conſiderable 
place; but at preſent does not contain any thing worthy of 
notice. | | 

PORLOCK, a ſmall, but very neat town, is ſituated at the 
Weſtern extremity of the county. Near it is a harbour for ſmall 
veſſels, ſome trade being carried on from hence to the different 
ports at the mouth of the Severn, Tle town has a weekly-mar- 
Le on Thurſday ; and is diſtant from London 172 miles. 

This place is celebrated in hiſtory for an event which hap- 


pened in the year 1047, during the reign of Edward the Con- 


feffor. © Euſtace, count of Bologne, who had married Goda, the 
king's ſiſter, being on a vilit to his brother-in-law, paſſed by 
Dover in his return; when one of his retinue being refuſed 
acceſs to a lodging which had been aſſigned him, attempted 
to force his way, and wounded the — of the houſe in 
the conteſt. A tumult then enſued, in which near twenty perſons 
on each ſide were killed, and Euſtace himſelf, being overpowered 
with numbers, was obliged to have recourſe to flight. He then 
haſtened to court, where he repreſented the affront he had 
received. King 
and had imbibed their notions of government, ordered earl 
Godwin to march with a body of forces, and lay the town 
waſte; but Godwin, who was equally brave in his actions and 
words, refuſed to obey the royal command, chooſing rather 
to ſubject himſelf to danger, than deprive the innocent of their 
lives, or facrifice the liberty of his countrymen to the pert 
inſolence of foreigners. e 

The king being jealous of the great power of Godwin, laid 
hold of this pretence to baniſh him and his ſons. The earl 
ſhipped his treaſure on board a fmall ſquadron at Boſham in 
Suflex, and failed to Flanders, while Harold and Leofwin, two 
of his ſons, retired to Ireland, where they were kindly enter- 
tained by one of the princes of that country. Harold returned 
ſome years after with a formidable fleet, and landed at Porlock, 
but being oppoſed by the 2 he deſtroyed the town, putting 
all the inhabitants to the ſword. 

At the mouth of a ſmall harbour that runs into the Briſtol- 
Channel is Mixen EAD, a very ancient town. It was a borough 


in the time of the Saxons, and was given by the Conqueror 
It was formerly governed by a 


to fir William de Mohan. 
portrieve; but queen Elizabeth having granted it a charter of 
incorporation, it has ever ſince been under the direction of two 
conſtables, who are choſen annually at the court-leet of the 
manor. The town is well built, and many wealthy merchants 
conſtantly reſide in it. It is divided into two parts, by the 
names of the higher-town and the lower-town : the former is by 
far the oldeſt, the latter having been built many years after. 
Here is a good cuſtom-houſe ; and beſides their trade with Ireland 
and the Weſt-Indies, they ſend ſeveral ſhips to Liſbon and the 
Mediterranean with herrings, which are fold in thoſe countries 
to conliderable advantage. * has a good weckly- market 
on Wedneſday; and is diſtant from London 166 miles. 

A little to the North-Eaſt of Minehead, on the ſea-coaſt, 
adjoining to the Briſtol-Channel, is DuxsTER, a very ancient 
town. It had a caſtle during the Saxon heptarchy, which at the 
Conqueſt was given to fir William de Mohun, from whoſe 
family, by the marriage of an heireſs, it came to that of the 
Lutterels. This caſtle ſuffered conſiderably during the civil 
wars in the reign of Charles I. for having been garriſoned 
by that unfortunate prince, it was beſieged by general Blake, who 
took it for the parliament, and afterwards demolithed great part 


ueſday ; and is diſtant from London 119 
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of its fortifications. At preſent there is little remaining, except 
two wings, which ſtill convey ſome faint idea of its forme: 
grandeur. This caſtle was remarkable for being the priſou 
of the famous Mr. Prynne, who in the reign of Chaules # 
wrote a book called Hiftoriz-Maflix, wherein he condemned al 
forts of theatrical repreſentations. For this offence he wax 
brought before the court of Star-Chamber, had his ears cut off ut 
two different times, belides being ſeverely whipped, and twic: 
expoſed on the pillory. 

When Laud, the archbiſhop, and ex eis preſident of the 
court, pronounced Prynne's ſentence, he pulled off his cap, and 
gave glory to God. It was but a few years after, when the 
latter was releaſed by order of the long parliament, and appointe4 
keeper of the records in the Tower, that he faw his mercileſs 
periecutor ſuffer death by the hands of the common execution. 

King Henry VII. as a reward to the inhabitants of Dunſter, 
for having exerted themſelves in his favour at the battle ot 
Boſworth, built them a fine church, which is ſtill remaining 
It was erected near an old abbey built by the Mohuns a little 
after the Conqueſt. It is in the ſhape of a cathedral, with 2 
ſtately tower in the middle of the croſs; and near it ate tome 
remains of the abbey, which was founded for Benedictine monks. 
This place carries on a conſiderable trade in the manufactory of 
kerſeys, which are fold for exportation to the merchants of 
Briſtol. It formerly ſent — to parliament, but has 
long loſt that privilege. It has a weekly-market on Friday; and 
is diſtant from Loake 163 miles. 

WATCHET, the laſt town we ſhall mention in this county, is 
a ſea- port, ſituated at the mouth of a ſmall river, about four 
miles to the Eaſt of Dunſter. It is a place of great antiquity, 


| and often mentioned in hiſtory for the ravages committed by the 


Danith barbarians. According to the rolls of parliament, it ſent 


repreſentatives in the reign of Edward I. but, like Dunſter, has 


long loſt that privilege, though the reaſon is unknown. It waz 
formerly a place of great trade; but neglecting to keep their pier 
and harbour in proper repair, it fell into a declining ſtate; and 
at preſent there are only a fe ſmall ſhips belonging to the town, 
which carry burnt kelp to Briſtol, for the uſe of the glaſs-houſe+, 
They have a ſort of pebble- tones on the ſhore here, which tlie 
neighbouring farmers burn into lime, and uſe it both as a manure 
for the land, and a cement in building. Watchet has a weekiy- 
market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 158 miles. 

Three miles from Watchet is a village called Oro-Crrvr, 
where the people gather great quantities of ſea liver-wort, Which 
is found on the rocks at low-water, and being cleaned and 
pickled, is ſent to different parts of the kingdom, and accounts 
an excellent remedy for the ſcurvy. | 


BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF THE COENTY OF SOMERSET. 


Roc ER BAcox, the preateſt philoſopher of his time, was 
born towards the latter-end of the reign of king John, either at 
or near Ivelcheſter. Having ſtudied ſome time at Oxford, he 
went to the univerſity of Paris, where he acquired conliderable 
reputation for his knowledge in logic and phyſic. When he had 
finiſhed his ſtudies, he became a Franciſcan friar ; but having a 
ſoul ſuperior to vulgar prejudices, he would not give his aſſent to 
any propoſition in philoſophy, unleſs it was either ſupported 
by rational evidence, or proved by vulgar demonſtration. 

His mechanical genius in particular was very fertile, and he 
formed many curious machines in optics, at that time almoſt, if not 
wholly, unknown. The friars, jealous of the riling fame of Bacon, 
were determined on his deltruction, and having collected ſome 
pallages from his writings, they accuſed him of hereſy ; vpon 
which he was thrown into priſon, where he remained for leverzl 
years. | | 
When Nicholas IV. was advanced to the papal chair, Bacon 
appealed to his holineſs ; but the pope, who had been formerly 2 
friar, and general of the order, was as ignorant as the reſt 03 
them, and therefore Mr. Bacon did not meet with the leaſt 
redrels. At length, by the intereſt of ſome worthy nobleman. 
he procured his liberty, but not till he was very old, when be 


returned to his native country, and ſettled at Oxford, where he 


died in the eighticth year of his age, aud was buried in the 
Franciſcan monaſtery in that city. 

Sir JAMES DYER, a very able lawyer, was born at Round- 
Hill, in this ceunty, in the year 1511. After ſtudying in the 
univerſity of Oxford ſome years, he entered himſelt a ſtuden* 
of the Inner-Temple, where he acquired a competent know- 
ledge of the laws of his country, and was called up to the 
bar. 

Being a member of th: Houſe of Commons in the reign of 
Edward VI. he was choſen ſpeaker, and at the end of t'* 
ſeflion, called up to the degree of lerjeant ; and during the reign 
of queen Mary, he was ſucceſſively one of the judges ot tus 
Common-Pleas and King's-Bench. On the accellion of Ea. 
beth, he was appointed chief judge of the former, and this digh/ty 
he enjoyed till his death, which happened in 1581, in the ice, 
tieth year of his age. 2 

SAMUEL DANIEL, a very plealing poet, and judicious Riſtorian, 
was born at Taunton, in this county, in the vear 1592: He 
received the rudiments of education at the free-{chook of e 
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town, from whence he removed to Oxford, and finiſhed his 
{dies in Magdalen-College. At the latter-end of the reign of 
1lizabeth he came to London, and was appointed poet-laureat 
on the death of the celebrated Spencer; but this office having no 
{alary at that time annexed to it, he remained in low circum- 
ſtances till the acceſſion of James I. when he was made one of 
the grooms of the chamber to Anne of Denmark, conſort of 
that prince; and on the marriage of the princeſs Elizabeth, he 
retired from court, and lived privatcly at Philip's-Norton in this 
county, Where he died in 1619. 3 
Johx Halks, a learned and pious divine, was born at Bath 

in 1584. He was firſt educated at Eton- School, and afterwards 
at Merton- College in Oxſord, where he was choſen a ſellow, and 
ninted Greek profeſſor. | 
'hile the ſynod of Dort was diſputing yur mi, © the 
difference between the tenets of Calvin and Arminius, ales 
embraced the opportunity of accompanying fir Dudley Carleton, 
who went at that time ambaſſador to the Hague. Upon their 
arrival in Holland, Hales went to Dort, where being introduced 
to the ſynod by his friend and countryman, doctor Joſeph Hall, 
he attended to hear the debates, and ſent an account of each day's 
proceedings to the Engliſh ambaſſador at the Hague; and on his 
return to his own country he publiſhed them. 

During the rei 


ap 


ign of Charles I. he was ſummoned before 
archbiſhop Laud, for 5 an eſſay on ſchiſm, but inſtead of 
being puniſhed, he was preſented to a canonry in the chapel of 
Windſor; he was, however, deprived of it ſoon after by order of 
the long parliament. In his old age he lived in a private houſe 
belonging toa poor widow at Eton, whoſe huſband had formerly 
been his ſervant, having nothing to ſupport himſelf except what 
aroſe from the ſale of his valuable library. He died in 1656, 
and was buried in the church-yard of Eton-College. _ 
RoBERT BLAKE, the pride of the Engliſh navy, during the 
time of Cromwell's protectorate, was born at Bridgewater in 
this county, in the year 1598. He was educated firſt at the 
frce-ſchool in that town, and afterwards at St. Alban's-Hall in 
Oxford. When he left the univerſity, he reſided near Bridgewater 
on a fmall paternal eftate, till 1640, when he was choſen a 
burgefs in parliament for that corporation; and on the breaking | 


out of the civil wars, he accepted a commiſſion in the parliament's 
army, in which ſtation he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in defending 
Taunton againſt the forces of Charles I. | | 

The parliament having engaged in a war with Holland, Blake 


mand, although he was then above forty years of age, and had 
never been at ſea before. Being poſſeſſed of undaunted courage, 
he engaged the Dutch fleet, and although commanded by their 
reateſt admirals, De Wit, De Ruyter, and Van Tromp, yet 
* defeated them without any material loſs. He afterwards failed, 
up the Mediterranean, and cannonaded Tunis, burning ſeveral 
Turkiſh men of war, and, landing a body of forces, killed above 
three thouſand of the enemy. * his return home, he at- 
tacked Tripoly and Algiers, and compelled them to deliver up 
all their Chriſtian ſlaves. | 
He continued in the navy after Cromwell had ſeized the 
government, telling the ſailors, that it was their duty to fight for 
their country, into whatever hands the government an, fall. 
His laſt action was ſuch a one as would have been recor 
everlaſting honour by the ancient Greeks and Romans. In 1656 


he ſailed from England, and engaged the Spanith fleet in the bay 


of Santa-Cruz, under a dreadtul diſcharge of artillery from the 
lurrounding forts and caſtles, deſtroying ſixteen alats- ſhips, with 
a very inconſiderable loſs. He was ſoon afterwards ſeized with 
the ſcurvy and dropſy, and died on his return to England in 
Auguſt 1656, in his fifty-eighth year. | | | 
he learned GILBERT SHELDON was the fon of Roger Shel- 
don, ſervant to the earl of Shrewſbury, and born at "Taunton in 
this county in the year 1598. He received the rudiments ol 
learning at the free-ſchool ot "Taunton, from which he was re- 
moved, at the age of fifteen, to Trinity College, Oxford, 
where having taken his degrees, he was elected a fellow of All- 
Souls-College. 
After this he was appointed chaplain to the lord-keeper 


Coventry, who preſented him to a prebendary in Gloucelter- } 


Cathedral, which he held with the living of Hackney in Middleſex. 
He was next elected warden of All-Soul's-College ; and during 
the civil wars he ſtrictly adhered to his royal maſter, not forſaking 
him in any of his difficulties or diſtreſſes. 


His eccleſiaſtical preferments being all ſeized by order of the | 


parliament, he ſpent part of his time in retirement, and the rei} 


111 viſiting the exiled nobility and gentry in France. But on the 


reſtoration of king Charles II. he was. appointed biſhop of 
.ondon ; and in 1633 was tranſlated to Canterbury. He died at 
is palace at Lambeth on the qth of November 1677; and was, 


according to his own deſire, buricd in Croydon church, Which 


e had repaired and bcautificd. 

Jews! 
or any other country ever produced, was born at Wrington in this 
county, in the year 1632. Ile was tome time a ſtudem in 


Weltminſter-School, and aſterwards in Chriſt- Church, Oxford,“ 


where he laid the foundation of thule excellent works which have 
done ſo much honour to his name, and ſuch lignal ſervice to 
terature in geusral. | 


ed with 


While he reſided! at Oxford, he applied himſelf to the itudy.of 
phyſic, in which he made ſuch progre!s, that the great Dr. 
Sydenham committed the reviſal of one of lis pieces to Mr. Locke; 
and ſuch was the doctor's high opinion of his abilities, that in 
the dedication, he told him, he did not bclieze there was a 
greater man in exiſtence. g 

It was not Mr, Locke's intention to make phyſic his proſeſſion 
in life, he only conſidered it as a ſcience leading to a more 
perfect knowledge of nature than could be acquired by ſp:cu- 
lation. When he left Oxford, he came to London, and without 
ſoliciting the poſt, was appointed ſecretary to fir William Swan, 
who was ſent on an embally to ſome of the German princes. 

Soon after this, the great, though unfortunate earlof Shaſtſhury, 
appointed him one of the commiſſioners of trade, worth 5g. 
per annum, which duty he diſcharged with an unſhaken fidelity, 
till his noble patron was deprived of the great ſeal ; yet Mr. 
Locke ſtill adhered to the earl under all the diticultics he had to 
ſtruggle with, in oppoſition to a vicious court; and when that 
noble lord was obliged to leave England, Mr. Locke went as a 
voluntary exile in his retinue ; at which time he wrote his cele- 
brated work on the Human Underſtanding. 

When James IT. ſet the law at defiance, by diſpenſing with the 
penal ſtatutes, Mr. Locke, Dr. Burnet, and ſome others, then 
in Holland, laid the plan of the Revolution ; and when the 
prince of Orange embarked for England, thoſe gemtl-men 
accompanied him. After the new government was fe: tied, Mr. 
Locke was made commiſſioner of appeals, and fome ye :r3 after, 
one of the commiſſioners of trade, which he held till 1700, when 
his advanced age and infirmities obliged hiin to reign that em- 
ployment, and retire to the houſe of fir Francis Maſham, at 
Oates in Eſſex, u here he died in 1704, and was buried in the 
church of that pariſh, under a ſmall monument, on which was 
an epitaph written by himſelf. | 

RALPH CupDwoRTH, fon of Dr. Cudworth, rector of Aller 
in Somerſetſhire, was born at his father's houſe in that parith in 
the year 1617. After receiving the rudiments of education, he 
was ſent to Emanuel-College in Cambridge, at that time the 
greateſt ſeminary ſor the Puritans in England. When he had 


taken his degree of maſter oft arts, he became a tutor, and roſe 


to ſuch fame, that at one time he had no lefs than ewenty-cight 
pupils, a thing very ſeldom know in any univerſity. He was not 
only a great mathematician, bur alſo a profound linguiſt, being 
— of thoſe concerned in the famous edition of the Polyglot 

ible. | | | 

Upon his taking orders in the church, he was appointed reQor 
of North-Cadbury in Somerſetſhire, and afterwards prebendary 
of Gloucelter; and at Cambridge he was firſt profeſſor of 
Hebrew, and afterwards malter of Clare-Hall and Jcius-College. 
He applied philoſophy and the mathematics to the proof of 
rational religion; and in Charles II's. reign, when the nation 


was over-run with immorality, he ſet himſclf up as an advocate 


for its truth, and ſupported it by the moſt powerful and rational 


arguments, of which he gave a ſpecimen in his admirable work, 


entitled, The True Intellectual Syſtem of the Univerſe. He 
died at Cambridge the 28th of | 1688, and was buried 
in the chapel of Jeſus-College. 

GEORGE BULL, as great an advocate for the Athanaſian 
doctrine as ever appeared in England, was born at Wells in this 
county, in the year 1634. He was firit educated in the free- 
ſchool of that city, and afterwards at Exeter-College, Oxford. 

While he reſided at the univerſity, his tutors and maſters 
were all of the Preſbyterian perſuaſion, and he was obliged to 
conform to the externals of that religion, although he had early 
conceived the higheſt opinion of the diſcipline and worſhip of the 
church of England. | 8 | 

At the Reſtoration, Mr. Bull was preſented to the reQory of 
Suddington in the county of Glouceſter, and having taken his 
degree of doctor in divinity, he was promoted to a prebendary in 
that cathedral, and made archdeacon of Landa® : 

During the reign of James II. he preached againſt Popery 
with a zeal that does honour to his memory. He wrote in Latin 
a defence of the Nicene faith, which, although the work of a 
Proteſtant divine, yet was ſo highly eſteemed in the Roman Ca- 
tholic countries, that the famous Boilu, biſhop of Mcaux, wrote a 
letter of thanks to the author. | 

In the year 1725, when he was turned of ſeventy years of 
age, queen Anne promoted him to the ſee of St. David's, which 
he only enjoyed about four years, for he died at Brecknock on 
the 15th of February 1709, and was interred in the church of 
that town. 

The celebrated Ars. ELIZ ABT Rows was born at Ivel- 


-0CKE, one of the moſt celebrated philoſophers that this 


cheſter in this county, in the year 1674. She was the daughter 
of Mr, Walter Singer, a Diſſenting miniſter, who was potiefſed of 
a very ample fortune, and jufliy citcemed for luis unaffected 
picty. 

When ſhe was only twelve years old, 12 began to write 
verſes ; and being on a viſit at the ſcat of lord Wen mouth, the 
honourable Mr. Thynne, fon of that nobleman, was fo {truck 
with the brightneſs of her talents, that he undertook to teach. her 
the French and Italian languages, wherein the mide ſuck rapid 
progreſs, that the was able to read and tranſlate "Fail in a tew 
months. 5 


When her parents died, ſte was left in poſſeſſion of a valuable 
4 | Citate, 
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3 11) is the ſeat of lord Clifford. 
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We | FT M eſtate, and many propoſals of marriage were made her by people || He received the rudiments of learning at a private ſchool ; hy 
ene in very high rank; but ſhe refuſed them all, and married Mr. II fo bad an opinion had he of his tutor, that, in his hiſtor of 
WIL” (7 |: $1 108 Thomas one, ſon of Mr. Rowe, a Diſſenting miniſter in 2 Andrews, he ridicules him under the name of parſun 
enge London, juſt returned from Leyden in Holland, in 1709, where ruliber. He afterwards ſpent ſeveral years at Eton, and became 
nen he had finiſhed his academical ſtudies. This happy pair, for the I acquainted with ſome perſons, his fellow. ſtudents, who have ſince 

nnn ſpace of five years enjoyed all the raptures of conjugal ſelicity; I} done honour to their country, particularly the earl of Chatham 

7 SHRINE at which period Mr. Rowe was ſeized with a conſumption, I and lord Lyttelton. 

2 WK $5 and died on the 13th of May 1715, in the twenty-ninth year of Upon his leaving Eton, his father ſent him to Holland, where 
{7 WEIS his age. he ſtudied the civil law in the univerſities of Leyden and Utrecht 
de TE Mrs. Rowe ſurvived her huſband twenty-two years; dying on |} On his return to England, he wrote ſeveral pieces for the ſtage, 

MIS | {5 the 20th of February 1737. She was the author of ſeveral which had conſiderable ſucceſs ; and on the death of his mother. 
wa. 17 7 excellent pieces on religious ſubjects; among which that I he became poſſeſſed of an eſtate of 200]. per annum. This not 
11 entitled Friendſhip in Death, in twenty Letters from the | being ſuffictent for his ſupport, he took chambers in the Temple 

41 Dead to the Living,“ will ever be held in the higheſt eſtimation. and ſtudied the law with ſuch unwearied diligence, that he was 
14 ee BENJAMIN ROBINS, the celebrated engineer, was born at I called up to the bar. In this profeſſion, however, he had not the 

| 0 aan Bath in 1707, his father being one of the people called Quakers. If ſucceſs he wiſhed; ſo that he was once more obliged to commence 

n He had but an indifferent education; but his genius ſurmounted I a writer for the ſtage, and wrote ſeveral things, which procured 

. | WH . 4 every — and before he had completed his twenty-firſt II him a temporary ſubſiſtence. 

1 11 year, he was choſen a fellow of the Royal-Societ Having ſtudied He next publiſhed his Joſeph Andrews, Tom Jones, and 
n the mathematics, he wrote a learned defence of fir Iſaac Newton's I Amelia, each of which are admirable in their way, though exe- 
_ JAWS Fluxions againſt the objections of Dr. Berkley; and in 1742 pub- f| cuted on different plans. After this he was appointed an actin 
Us liſhed his Principles of Gunnery, wherein he carried that art to a | juſtice for the county of Middleſex, with a penſion out of the pub. 
IRR much higher degree of perfeQion than had been hitherto known. lic treaſury, which was procured for him by the duke of New. 
nee This gained him a ſmall place in the Tower, which he reſigned in I caſtle and Mr. Pelham. | | 
eee 1749 for that of engineer- general to the Eaſt-India- Company, and m_ afflicted with the gout, and a complication of other gif. 

E 8. failed for their ſettlements, where he arrived in 1750; but the If orders, he reſigned his office to his half-brother, the late fir John 

nne climate not agreeing with his conſtitution, he returned to Eng- Fielding, and by the advice of his phyſicians, undertook a voyage 

' 4 ECT. land, and died in July 1751. He aſſiſted Mr. Walter in com- ¶ to Liſbon. This, however, did not produce the deſired effect, . 

ieee piling the account of lord Anſon's voyage. | being obliged to return to England ſoon after; when he wrote a 

7) Wi} Bios HENXVY FIELDING, author of that pleaſing novel, Lom Jones, I humorous account of his voyage. He died in Auguſt 1754, 

e and ſeveral other works, was born at Sharpham-Park, near || leaving behind him a widow and four children. His works are 
Ez 77 Glaſtonbury, in this county, on the 22d of Agel in the year 1707. { now publithed in twelve volumes duodecimo. 

e AN ACCURATE LIST or THE ROADS In THE COUNTY or SOMERSET. 
A . | Diſt. zr | Diſt. 188 3 

n 1 38 eighbouring Seats of the Nobility | Places, from) Neig ring Seats of the Nobility 
J. T 14 19 . and Gentry. | Los. and Gentry. | 

| 3 IE From London to [Miles From London too 
| |> #, . THEO Bath. | — 

e To Marlborough. . | 74: e --- 811 Attheeighty-ſixthmile-ſtoneis the 
E Marlborough Fifield | 77 Wandſditc h | 841] ſeat of the late fir Paul Methuen. 
ö 6 | 784 Devizes 88] At Devizes-Green is the ſeat of 
Mk the 6507008 Weſt-Kennet 91 3 T 921 the family of Eyles. And not far 
| . Sillbury-Hill .. . . . 80 f] On the right of the eighty-fifth I] Hilperton ... 974 from it is Spy-Park, the ſeat of the 

iir Beckingtoenn . . | 814 | mile-ſtone is Compton-Baſſet, the |] Trow bridge 98:| Bayntuns. | | | 
in . 871 ſeat of William Northey, eſq. And J Wingfield 100 | ; 

n 1 89 | about a mile beyond is Blacklands, II Farley 102 | Near Farley is Farley-Caſtle, for- 
Ft N Chippenaam 932 | the ſeat of Thomas Maundrell, eſq. || Philip's-Norton . .[104 | merly the ſeat of lord Hungerford. 
1 bt » RE . 9 At Studley is the ſeat of — R 06 | | [ok 

7.38 {| Box -....-------- [i004 | Brown,eſq. And near it Beau-Wood, || Kilmarſton...... . . 109! | 
WL. e Bathford ..... . . - [1034 | a feat of the earl of Shelburne. Chilcompton 1121 | 

e Bath-Eaſton 1041 Near Bath is Prior-Park, the ſeat Old- Down 13 Near Old-Down is Stone-Eaſton, 
Hi ii A rob | of the late Ralph Allen, eſq. now in || Ember 115 | the ſeat of Richard Hippeſly Cox, | 
Wb IS _—_MCC 107 | the poſſeſſion of the biſhopot Gloſter. II Wells - - [120 |eſq. | | 

EVI — — — — | — — 

| 1 5 i Another Road to! | From Bath to | | 

Aj 77 BE | Bath. | Bridgewater and 

| » 1 i: I? | | | Taunton. | | 

ne n - | $12 | 
WMS; Wandfditch..- . - - 844 To Radftock .......| 7 
#4. 7 Z 882]. Old-Down ...... 13 | 
6 e Z 921] Near Seend, on the left, is Seend- I Wells | 19 
of TRY | Melkſham 90 Green, the feat of L. W. Seymour. „ 22 

i. Sha 97 In Seend, on the left, is the fine I} Glaſtonbury y 243 

i Atforxd . | 99 | ſeat of Mr. Awdry. Pipers- Inn 291 
1. Horſe and Jockey - too] At Melkſham is the ſeat of Wil- Bridge water 40 
8 . ; Kingſdown-Hill. - 1021 liam Long, eſq. Taunton 600055. $2 
Ain. Bathford.- 104 Near Shaw 1s the feat of the late — 
1 Bath-Eaſton 105 | Robert Neale, eſq. now the property |} Another Road from 
is | {B Walcet -.. ooo <> toe! of his grand-daughter. And a little Bath to Taunton. | 
F 2 1071 further is the new- built houſe of the | | 
Fi! | | Rev. Dr. Walter. To Glaſtonbury. . .] 244% 
vl | | 1 a — — SE 28 
e 1 From London to G 311 
AH! z Briſtol. | Middlekey.--.---- 35 | 
TIO. _ i 
1 I | To Chippenham . . | 931 =» Ha 
LIEU * Wraxhall . 22 1011 Monktoeoen 441 
n, 5 Marſhfield .... . 104 . 474 
| g " Tugghill wm... 1071 | 
4 { Barton-Hill ......... 112 At Henbury, five miles North of 
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laces. Month THE F A I R 8 8 
— . py Articles fold, . Vi IN This COUNTY 
: ns February . . | 25] Cattle : | | CEE Months. ] 1 
Ai 4 Eaſter-Wedn. ES Wt Articles lold. | 
EEE F = Wedneſ. Ditto War | September . ... | 15 Oo SY 
Axbridge 3 | - -- 4 | Tueſday before | _ | >Catt! 
B: k 0 „ | 1 * " PI ſheep, & 1 A = 3 _ attic and horſes 
WES . 11 q of 3 ugult js 
Bagbor-Welt - .. ... September . | 21 — 5 ; Monday after 21 | Hogs and pedlary 
A 3 May WE wh Carte Frein. Mond 4 Fro toys, and 
anwell 5 January .... |18| Dit INI. Tueſday in checſe 
B July ES 8 N he —_ and tlverton........ Eaſter-Week | | 
_ 7 ; February ..... | 3 cheele „ << =: 1 Cattle 
re 3 25 b Cattle 17 October : : ; 18 ſ 
. hit. -Mon. . | — | Ditto | inchead....-.- ; Wedneſday in 
ga — Tueſd. | — | Cloth and horſ Moorlinch . {. - Whit-Week | : Pedlary 
Wedn. | — | Shee es r 8 8 20 | Cattle 
| Biſhop's-Lydeard March „ 1 9 8 7 x — 6 Caule (hee 
NE 3 25 | Cattle, ſhee | orth-Petherton . . | 8 x | Cattle, icep,lcather 
Bleag 3 3 | $ To 8 , P- horſes 2 | on... May. 33 3 ſheep, toys 
1 al Aar ir ET LES -- 4 Nover CARES oes and to 
} * — ” a 88 Otterford ovember . . 11 | Cattle N 
. May ont BY ſheep 1 17 | Do. ſheep, horſ. &c. 
Se | << 1-0} Dit * 
4 ptember ... . 119 Cattle | November. 8 5. to 
| | Second T hurl. Phili | | March f 22 re 
Bridge water in Lent ws hilips-Norton 4 . 3 Cattle and cloth 
| | S 1 24 Cattle, & all ſorts . 7 | Cloth 
October | 2 of goods C| Auguſt...... | Ry _ 5 
Briſtol 3 —_ — 287 | | N e ons and: cattle 
— —ꝓ— 3 . 2 4 1 | | | 1 | | | 
Bromfield....... — tember . . 2 ; * goods D Thurſd. before 120 | 
Buckland . . -... 155 3 . - . | 43 | Cattle, N | October. 9 Cattle 
Burnham Tri . 10 Cattle and heel; | 1 
Midle? Mond. — | Cattle, ſheep, he i Portbury November . 12 
Caltlecary .... | ee 85 r ue, pat Cattle d th 
f |Midlem-Tuef. |—[\ || Queen-Camd ..... N. | — | Cattle and! 
Whit-Tueſday ot can. „ —_— $01 Dive end hls 
Chard. . | es cows ö P 
; NWS NNN Auguſt... "1.3 a; ; Road 1 „ ane, 29 Ditto and ſhee 8 1 1 
AY 5 November = 5 Cattleandpedlary I Ruiſhton . Ky | e PE, c Cattle i T of 1 7. ee 15 f 
JFF | ; St. Decur 5 it-M S | N n 
F [as iy ts | "Hh 
. Corb St. Nich December. 28 = cheeſe, hops 0 Tueſday in | of Ditto — © 4 Wi . 
18 | my Wedneſ.before | 2 8 | | Paſlion-Week | © | 4 114 
'C L Decemb 3 attle, ſheap, and | T ce | EIT! +4 4 
Crookhorn 8 ber . 10 horſes So uel. 3 weeks Nin 
ee merton « «== ee. Nen 
| irtt Friday 111 , e, & toys | 5 Tueſ. 6 weeks „Cattle [| TM 140 4 
Crow comb 1125 2 LS 1 | our Sas. | j N 
| ons nday atter Cattl I —_ ueſ. 9 week: l ti 7 U 
9 ago eo 4 8 South-Brent ou | os 5 12 LS 
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| Dundry BE 52M November... | 8 + Cattle St . | September 5 ; 28 1 ſheep, | | þ.\ [1 
—_—_ September . . | 12] Ditto, ſh 8 3 MAV 2 lambs, & wool \ 14 0M! 3 
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＋ ene 6 Cheeſe Ben, -— ———— Ange „ Ditto 1 F M | 
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being differently written by different authors. 


the name of Deuonſcyre, from the Britiſh words deunant and 
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Ax HISTORICAL, DESCRIPTIVE, Ax D BIOGRAPHICAL SURVE 


OF THE COUNTY OF 
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AN INSPECTION TABLE ron THIS COUNTY. 


» 


—— — 


| DEVON SHIRE, ſituated in the Dioceſe of Exeter, and Province of Canterbury, is 


Bounded by Extends 


Sends to Parliament 1 went y- 


Contains . 
{ix Members. 


Somerſetſhire, on the Eaſt. 


In length ſixty-nine miles. 
Cornwall, on the Weſt. 


In breadth ſixty- ſix miles. 


North. | 
The Engliſh-Channel, on the 
South. | 


cumference. 


The Briſtol-Channel, on the] And is about 200 miles in cir- 


— 


The County 
Exeter 7 J 
Totneſs 

Plymouth 
Okehampton 
Barnſtaple 

Plymton 

Honiton 
Taviſtock 

Aſhburton 

Dartmouth 
Bearalſtone 
Tiverton 5 


33 Hundreds 

I City 5 

40 Market-Towns 
394 Pariſhes 

117 Vicarages 
1733 Villages. 


Two tor cach. 


THE NATURAL HisTORY OF THIS Country. 


| EVONSHIRE, while under the government of the 


enmonit, the name 
In the time of 
eptarchy it was under the Weſt-Saxons, when it received 


Romans, was called Danmonii, or 
the 


deuffnaynt, which * deep vallies, moſt of the towns and 
villages being in a low ſituation; and from thence its preſent 
name is derived. 7 e | 

As this is a large county, and greatly diverſified with hills 
and vallies, the air and foil vary, according to the ſituation of 
the different parts. On the hills the air 1s very ſharp; but in 
the vallies it is mild and ſerene. In the Weſtern parts, the foil 
is hard, mooriſh, and in general barren, ſo that few ſheep can 
feed there; nor do they ever arrive at any great perfection. 
But this loſs is made up by the ground being extremely uſeful 
in the breeding of oxen, which are bought up by the graziers 
of Somerſetſhire and other parts, for the London-market. 

The Northern parts, near the Briſtol-Channel, have many 
fine downs, the ſoil of which being of a dry quality, produces 
excellent paſture; and on theſe are fed prodigious numbers of 
theep. he other parts are well cultivated with lime, dung, and 
fand, and yield large crops of corn, though not equal in quality 
to what grows near the South. 

Devonſhire, particularly towards the Eaſt, has a ſtrong foil, 
of a deep red, intermixed with loam, and produces great crops 
of corn, as alſo the belt peas, cabbages, and carrots, in the king- 
dom. This part of the county has alſo excellent meadow and 

aſture ground, the moſt barren places being rendered fertile by 
a ſhell-ſand brought from the coaſt. In places remote from the 


ſea, where this fand cannot be eaſily obtained, they ſhave off 


the turf from the ground, which being burnt to aſhes, proves 
excellent manure. This method of agriculture, though firſt 
uſed in this county, has been practiſed in many others ſince, and 
is diſtinguiſhed by the term, Denſhiring the Land.“ 

The huſbandry in Devonſhire is not inferior to any in Eng- 
land; all that nature has denied being made up by the induſtr 
of the people. The Southern part is ſo well cultivated, and fo 
very fertile, that it is diſtinguiſhed by the name of + The Garden 
of Devonſhire.” 

The principal rivers that water this county are, the Ex, the 
Tamar, the Towridge, the Tau, and the Plym. 


* 


called Exmore, ſituated partly in the county, and partly in 


the ſea near Plymouth. 


% 


The Ex is ſuppoſed to have been ſo called from I Gitt, 2 
Britiſh word ſignifying elder-wood, which grows in great abun- 
dance on its banks. It riſes in a barren tract of the country 


Somerſetſhire, near the Briſtol-Channel, and running Southward, 

pen through the city of Exeter, after which it falls into the 
ngliſh- Channel at Exmouth. 

he Tamar riſes within three miles of the ſea, in the county 

of Cornwall, and running through a part of Devon, falls into 


The Towridge riſes at the foot of a hill, about four miles 
from Hartland-Point, and running South-Eaſt, is joined by the 
Oke, with ſeveral other ſtreams. At Biddeford it becomes dere 
large, and falls into the Briſtol-Channel two miles below that 
town. 


The Tau riſes in the hundred of Woonford, and running 
Northward to a village called Nummer, is Joined by many 
ſmaller ſtreams. It afterwards receives other additions, atv! 
paſſing Barnſtaple, falls into the Briſtol-Channel. 

The Plym riſes in the pariſh of Shepiſter, and after runmng 
about ſeven miles, becomes a large ſtream, and at length emptics 
itſelf into Plymouth-Sound. | 2 

There are many other rivers in this county, ſome of whic! 
are conſiderable, and over the whole are 150 bridges. 

In Devonſhire there are alfo ſeveral convenient ports and 
harbours, from which the county is well ſupplied with ih, 
particularly ſalmon. The inhabitants likewiſe carry on 2 con- 
liderable trade in herrings and pilchards. 

Here are alſo "as, mineral ſprings, the moſt ſingular of 
which is called Laywell, ſituated in the village of Brixham, ncar 
Dartmouth. "The water ebbs and flows ſeveral times in an 
hour, and ſometimes appears like water boiling in a pot. It is 
very clear, and is remarkable for being cold in ſummer, and 
never freezing in winter. It has been thought by ſome that 
this well has a communication with the ſea, and to which they 
aſcribe its influx and reflux : but this cannot be, as the ſituation 
of the well is conſiderably higher than the ſea, even at ſpring- 
tides, The moſt probable conjecture is, that its ſource is fron 
ſubterraneous waters flowing from mines in the upper part ot 
the hill to which it adjoins. 

This county was formerly famous for its mines; but of late 
years they have been all neglected. The ores conſiſted of cad, 
tin, and ſilver, of which latt in particular were dug up RICA 
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nantities; for we find that, during the latter part of the reign 
of Edward I. the miners extracted 700 pounds weight of ſilver, 
hich was ſent to the Mint in London for coinage. Here are 
(everal quarries of good ſtone for building, as alſo of {late for 
covering houſes, great quantities of each of which are exported 
to foreign parts. : : : ; 

Devonſhire abounds in fruit, particularly apples; and in many 
parts is made abundance of rough cider, ſaid to be the belt in 
the kingdom. I'his article is in ſome years fo plentiful, that 
the common people drink it to exceſs while new ; by means of 
which they are frequently afflicted with a diſtemper ſomewhat 
{imilar to the dry belly-ach, ſo common in the Weſt-Indies, and 
e that, often terminates in a palſy. It is ſaid that not leſs 
than 10,000 hoglheads of cider are annually exported from this 
county to London, and other places in the kingdom. 

The manufactures of this county are, ſhalloons, long-ells, 
narrow-cloths, ſerges, kerſies, and bone-lace ; in which, toge- 
ther with corn, cattle, wool, ſea-fiſh, and other articles, a very 

cat trade is carried on, and large ſums of money brought to 


this county. 


The inhabitants of Devonſhire have ever been celebrated as 
a ſtrong and robuſt people, and in their diſpoſitions are very 
affable and courteous to ſtrangers. The whole may be divided 
into three claſſes, viz. the learned (of whom there are more 
hcre than in any other county in the kingdom, owing to the 
greater number of free-ſchools) the manufacturers, and the 
huibandmen. Queen Elizabeth, who was not only a good judge 
of human nature, but alſo well acquainted with her ſubjects, 
uſed to ſay of the Devonſhire gentlemen, * They were born 


courtiers.“ The merchants are very polite and ſociable ; the 


working people, induſtrious ; and the huſbandmen, plain, ſimple, 
and honeſt. They are not, however, without their vices, the 
principal of hich are, drinking and ſmuggling ; the firſt is 
owing to the great number of men employed at one place in 
the woollen manufactures; and the ſecond to their communi- 
cation with the inhabitants of the iſlands of Jerſey, Guernſey, 


&c. | 


[t may be ſaid of this county, that for well-cultivated ground, 
extent of territory, and encouragement given to woollen manu- 
factures, it is one of the moſt conſiderable in England, and of 
much greater value than the dominions of ſome petty princes. 


A DrscRirrivk ACCOUNT OF THE City, BOROUGHS, 
CORPORATIONS, TOWNS, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE- 
MARKABLE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. | 


attacked tiis city, but the people believing him to be an impoſtor, 
defended themſelves with great bravery, till Edward Courtney 
raiſed an army and relieved them. Henry VII. who was perhaps 
of all our Engliſh monarchs the moſt devoid of any human 
paſſions, except avarice, regarded this bravery of the people ſo 
much, that he made them a viſit, lodged at the treaſurer's houſe, 
and complimented the city with the ſword he then wore, to 
be carried before the mayor on days of public proceſſion. 

When the Corniſh rebels roſe in oppoſition to the new religion 
in the _ of Edward VI. they proceeded as far as Exeter, ſum- 
moning the city to ſurrender, having firſt cut off its communica- 
tion with the country, from whence it was ſupplied with proviſions, 
and afterwards deſtroyed the conduits. They battered the walls 
with their cannon, thinking to take it by aſſault; but the inha- 
bitants, though reduced almoſt to famine, continued to defend 
themſelves, till lord Ruſſel arrived with an army and totally de- 
teated the rebels, purſuing them as far as Budmin in Cornwall. 
This victory was obtained on the 6th of Auguſt 1549. 

This city was ſome time garriſoned by the parliament's forces, 
during the civil-wars in the reign of Charles I. but in 1643 
prince Maurice took and held it for the king till his affairs were 
deſperate all over the nation. That unfortunate prince had 
ſo high an opinion of their loyalty, that when his queen was 
near the time of her lying- in, he ſent her to Exeter, where the 
was delivered of her daughter, the princeſs Henrietta, afterwards 
dutcheſs of Orleans, one of the moſt intriguing beautics of 
the French court, who, according to Burnet, as well as ſeveral 
other authors, was poiſoned by her huſband. 

Upon the prince of Orange's arrival in England, he marched 
to Exeter, and the citizens immediately opened their gates. 
The then biſhop, Dr. Lamplugh, flying to bee on the oc- 
caſion, the prince, on quitting the city, committed the govern- 
ment of it to fir Edward Seymour. This was the laſt commotion 
that happened here, ſince which the place has been in a very 
flouriſhing ſtate. ied | 

Exeter is a large and populous city, agreeably ſituated on 
an eminence, on the Eaſtern bank of the river Ex. It was 
unqueſtionably firſt built by the Romans, as appears by one 
of the arches of the South gate; and it is very probable that the 
walls were erected on Roman foundations, great numbers of 
Roman antiquities having been found here at different periods. 

A great compaſs of ground 1s encircled by the walls, which 
are built in the form of a parallelogram, 3000 Roman feet long, 
and 2090 feet broad. They are in tolerable good condition, 
and have many lunets and towers. Round the city is a walk, 


| where the inhabitants have the pleaſure of ſeeing the fine country 


on the oppoſite hill, covered with wood, rich grounds, orchards, 


A ExETER-Cirv, the capital of this county, and the ſee of a || villages, and gentlemen's country houſes. | 
biſhop, is of great antiquity, and during the time of the Romans, Exeter has fix gates and four principal ſtreets, the latter 18h 
who had a ay {tation * was called Uxela. Its preſent of which all meet in the centre, and thence called Ca, from if 

2 name, however, is Saxon, as appears from the following lines II the old Norman words, Duatre-vorx, or the four ways. One of 1 

n- written by Alexander Neckham, who was prior of St. Nicholas theſe, called the High-Street, runs the whole length of the iN 

ry u this city. | 1 | | 2 of the wall; it is broad and very ſtraight, and the 1.) 

in | | | | ouſes are commodious and handſome. Upon the whole, it is a 4 

d. « Fxonia fama celeberrimus Ixia nomen very beautiful ſtreet, and not to be exceeded by any city in i 

e Prebuit,” e the kingdom, except London. | | | 

The cathedral, which is dedicated to St. Peter, is a noble {| 

ty That is, Gothic ſtructure, and like moſt of our old churches, was built at 1 
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1 | 5 | different times by the munificence of its prelates. It was begun '' | 
© The famous river Ex gives name to the celebrated city I by biſhop Warlewarrt in 1150, and after receiving many additions 1. 144 
es of Exeter.” | by ſeveral of his ſucceſſors, was at length completed by biſhop inn 
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* : Courtney in 1485. | 4 IM 

ry | Before we give an account of the preſent ſtate of this city, it Conlidering that this edifice was ſo many years erecting, and 14-28 

Fi may not be improper to take ſome notice of its antiquity, as alſo || executed by different architects, it is ſurpriting to behold its very 118] -6 
of the various revolutions it has undergone at different periods. great uniformity. It looks as if it had been deligned and finiſhed 1 

18. Upon the Saxons invading Britain, ſuch of the nations as I under the direction of the ſame perſon, every part being alike | | J { 

17 refultq to ſubmit to the conquerors fled either beyond the Severn, uniform. The body of the church is 390 feet in length, and | it Pi 

1d or to the ancient Danmonii, i. e. Devonſhire and Cornwall. II ſeventy-four in breadth. In the front are two towers, in one of WIE: i | 
And here they formed a kingdom, which was not totally ſubdued | which is a ring of ten bells, not inferior to any in England; and T4 

2 ull above 300 years aſter. the other is ſaid to contain a bell, upwards of ſixty hundred weight. 'F [ 7 } 

* During the reign of Alfred, the Britons in Devonſhire were The bithop's reſidence was in ancient times kept at Crediton, 4 { "311 
either conquered, or voluntarily joined in atliiting that hero, when I but about the year 1050 it was removed to Exeter by Edward the . 

A he drove the Danes from Exeter, by which he ſaved the city; IJ Conteflor. The ceremony attending this was performed on the | if A 
but in the vear 875, or, according to others, 885, the Danes South-ſide of the high altar in the cathedral, where there are Wh! 

d plundered and burnt the city, after murdering many of the inha- I three ſeats or alcoves, curiouſly carved in the Gothic taſte. In 

h, itants. ä the middle of thoſe ſeats the biſhop was inſtalled, the king being 

u- It was afterwards plundered by the ſame barbarians, who maſ- I] on one fide, and the queen on the other. 

: acred the whole inhabitants in the molt cruel manner, neither During the civil-wars in the reign of Charles I. the biſhop's 

of age or ſex eſcaping their fury, in revenge, as they faid, for J throne was taken down; but the workmen, who were well- 

ar tlie Saxons having murdered their countrymen on St. Brice's-day. affected to the eſtabliſhed church, preſerved the different parts 

an t was again partly rebuilt at the time William the Conqueror || with fuch care, that, on the Reſtoration, they were again 

is landed in England. That prince having procecded as far as II put together in ſo complete a manner as to appear equally well as 

2d -xcter, the citizens ſhut their gates, refuling to ſurrender ; but Ii before they were removed. The carvings at the top of the 

at he laid cloſe ſiege to it, and * it after an obſtinate refiſtance. II canopy are ſixty feet high, and finiſhed in the molt elegant ſtyle. 

ey he empreſs Maud landing in England, to claim the crown JI The altar-piece is a molt exquiſite piece of painting, reprelenting, 

on according to her father's wil, many of the great barons in || in perſpective, the inſide of the church. It was done in the 

g- "me Weltern counties declared in her favour, among whom was || reign of James I. and, except a trifling injury, is well preſerved. 

in Baldwin Rivers, earl of Devonſhire, who fortified the city of I They have two ſuits of hangings for the choir, the one velvet, 

of -XCter againſt king Stephen, but was obliged to ſurrender for I the other tapeſtry ; a marble font, and rich ſervices of gilt plate 
the want of proviſions. for the communion. The organ is beautiful, and rcekoned the 

ne It was again beſieged by Edward IV. who took it, the prin- || largeſt in England, the diameter of the great pipe being fifteen 

id, ipal inhabitants having fled to Calais. | inches. 

ar Perkin Warbeck, who declared himſelf the ſun of Edward IV. The cathedral underwent a thorough repair in 1763, at which 
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time, on taking up the floor of the choir, a large ſtone was 
removed, beneath which was diſcovered a thallow walled grave, 
containing a leaden coffin of very ancient form: the cover was 
partly decayed, and within was found a ſkeleton almoſt entire. 
On the right ſide of the coffin was a ſmall ſilver chalice covered 
with a plate, and a piece of ſilk or linen (it could not be diſ- 
tinguiſhed which) was bound round the ſtem of it. Among the 
duſt was found a handſome * ring, with a large, but not 
a very good ſapphire, and the whole appeared nearly as freſh as if 
juſt brought from the jeweller's. On the lett fide of the cothn 
1 the remains of a wooden crozier; but it ſcarce retained 
enough of its original form to determine what it had been. 
Tradition ſays it belonged to Thomas de Bitton, biſhop of Exeter, 
who died about the year 1306, in the reign of Edward II. The 
bones were reſpectfully covered up, but the ring and chalice 
were lodged, for the inſpection of the curious, in the archives of 
the cathedral. 

The dean, chaunter, chancellor, and treaſurer, are the four 
dignitaries of this cathedral, and to them may be added, the 
four archdeacons of Exeter, Totneſs, Barnſtaple, and Cornwall; 
and ſince the year 1225, it has had twenty-four prebendaries. 
Cloſe to the cathedral is the biſhop's palace, and near it is the 
deanery, together with genteel houſes for the other dignitaries, 


the whole being encloſed, and having gates which communicate 


with the city. 

Beſides the cathedral, here are ſixteen pariſh-churches within 
the walls, and four without. Here are alto hve or tix Diſſenting 
meeting-houſes, there being in the city great numbers of people 
of that denomination. 

In the North-angle of this city, on the higheſt ground, is 
Rugemont-Caſtle, fo called from the reducfs of the fol. It was 
once the palace of the Weſt-Saxon kings, and afterwards of the 
earls of Cornwall. It is of a iquariih ſhape, and ſurrounded 
by a deep ditch. Within 1s a rampart of earth, equal in height 
to the top of the wall. It forms a fine terrace-walk, on 
which is a double row of elms, and from it is a fine proſpect ot 
the city and the adjoining country. In the wall of the caſtle is 
a narrow cavity quite round, which was probably made for the 
conveyance of ſound from one turret to another. It is ſuppoſed 
to have been originally a Roman work, and was probably their 
prætorium or garriſon. What remains of the caltle is at preſent 
uſed for holding the affizes, quarter-ſellions, and county-courts. 
Behind the ditch on the North-ſide, is a pleatant walk, be- 
tween trees, which commands a delightful proipect ; aud near 

is a ſmall intrenched hill, called the Danes-Caltle. 

The guildhall, in which the buſineſs of the corporation is 


| tranſacted, is an old, but convenient ſtructure: it is very ſpacious 


within, and is ornamented with the pictures of General Monk, 
and the princeſs Henrietta-Maria, daughter of king Charles I. 
At Exeter is a handſome {tone bridge over the river Ex, and 
a convenient quay for the merchants to land their goods, and 
near it is the cuſtom-houle. | 
This place ſuffered greatly from the arbitrary conduct of Hugh 
de Ccurtney, earl of Devon, who, on account of a diſpute 
with the citizens concerning the tythe of fiſh brought to the 
market, choaked up the river, and excluded them from any 
communication with the ſea, fo that all merchandize was obliged 
to be brought from Topſham, at the diſtance of three miles. 
Upon this the city ſued the earl ; but although they obtained a 
decree in their favour, the power of that nobleman was fo great, 
that they were unable to execute it. However, what was denied 


them by lawleſs power, they afterwards obtained by an act of 


parliament for removing every obſtruction to the navigation of 
the river, and which has been ſince completed at a great ex- 


pence; but the merchants are amply compenſated, as veſſels of 
more than 100 tons burthen can come up to the quay. 


This city received its firſt charter from king John; but its 


privileges were greatly enlarged by Henry VIII. who made it 
a county of itſelf, with power to elect theriffs and other officers 
It is at preſent governed by a mayor, twenty-four aldermen, a 
recorder, four bailiffs, a town-clerk, &c. who hear, try, and 
determine all civil cauſes between the inhabitants; but criminal 
offences are tried by the mayor and eight ſenior aldermen, who 
are likewiſe juſtices of the peace. 

Here are thirteen incorporated trades, who in all public pro- 


ceſſions attend the mayor in their livery-gowns, having the en- 


ſigns of their ſeveral trades carried before them ; and in this city 
are many charitable foundations, among which are ſeveral alms- 
houſes and charity-ſchools ſupported by voluntary contributions. 

In the year 1741 the reverend Dr. Alured Clark propoſed 
building an hoſpital here for ſick and lame, as well thoſe in the 
whole county as in the city of Exeter. He contributed liberal! 
to this benevolent deſign, and the ſubſcription being filled, the 
building was begun, and ſoon completed. It is a very extenſive 
building, being 300 feet in length, and is erected on a piece of 
ground given by John Tuckfield, of Raddon, eſquire, who alſo 
contributed 1ool. towards this ſtructure. 

In Exeter are two priſons, one for debtors, and the other for 
criminals. The place for executing malefactors is at a ſmall 
village called Heavy-Tree, about a mile and a half from the 
Eaſt gate, where, in the reign of Edward VI. one Mrs. Tuck- 
field purchaſed a piece of ground, to be ſet apart for their in- 
terment. This city has ſent repreſentatives to parliament ever 


| 


— 


—_— 


vellels can get in. 


— 


ſince the 23d of Edward I. who are choſen by all the freem. .. 
being upwards of 1200 in number. Money was coined lte 
late as the reign of William III. and is known by the lettas * 
under the buſt of the king. 5 
The chief trade of Exeter conſiſts in the manuſacturine 
ſerges and other cloths, the market for which is ſaid to be th; 
largeſt in England, that of Leeds excepted. Beſides the 4 
meitic conſumption, conſiderable quantities of theſe goods ar. 
exported to Germany, Spain, Portugal, and many parts of Ita. 
the returns for which are ſaid to amount to at Icaſt Ce, 
per annum. WERE | 
Exeter gave the title of duke to John Holland, brother +. 
Richard II. on the mother's tide. And James I. in the vun 
1005 gave the title of earl of Exeter to I homas Cecil, by u hate 
family it is ſtill enjoyed. | | ; 
Exeter has two weekly-markets, held on Wedneſdays 
Fridays; and is diſtant from London 171 miles. ; 
About three miles South-Eaſt of Exeter is Torshau, 1+ 
agreeable town; it is ſmall, but very populous. At this place 
the ſhips unload their goods, which are put into lighters and cn. 
veyed to Exeter. Its weekly- market is on Thurſday ; and 
town is diſtant from London 173 miles. ; 
South-Eaſt of Topſham, about two miles, is a very anc; 
building called PowWDERHAM-Cas TTF. It is fituated in u. 
middle of a fine park, ſurrounded with pleaſing walks ia 
with loftv. elms, and wathed by the river Ex. This building 
very hand ſome, and kept in excellent repair. The avenuc 9 
is turrot ded with ſtone walls, having battlements on die ton, 
and in the middle, oppolite the front, there is a ſquare Pate 
honſ:. It was firtt built by Iſabella de Ripariis, or Rite, 
con.'.:. of Albemarle and Devon, who marrying a Court: 
brought et into that noble family, to which it now belongs. 
Not tar from the above caſtle is a village called Exmorry, 
from its being ſituated where the river Ex falls into the ſea. |: 
vas formerly a place of fome trade, but at preſent it only co 
tains a few cottages inhabited by fiſhermen. _ | 
S1DMOUTH, lo called from 2 ſmall river of the ſame name 
on which it is ſituated, formerly belonged to the abbey of Sn; 


* 


1 4 
— 


and although a good harbour for ſhipping, was ſuffered to fall: 


o * = >, . 
decay, and is now fo choaked with ſand, that none but firz! 


At preſent, however, a conliderable trad i 
carried on here in fiſh, which is ſold to the inhabitants of ti: 
more inland parts of the county. It is diſtant from Lo: 
162 miles. 

North-Eaſt of Sidmouth, about a mile and a half from 
road, is a village called SEaToOv. It is moſtly inhabited 


| fiſhermen, and was the place where the Danes landed in d: 


year 937. This place, with fome lends adjoining, belong: :. 
the abbey of Sherborne, and was given by king Henry VIII. 
his queen, Catharine Parr. | 

To the North-Eaſt of Seaton is AXMOUTH, ſo called ſrom 
its ſituation at the mouth of the river Ax, which here falls 117 
the ſea. It is built on a fine bay for ſhipping ; but in the vn: 


898 * 0 


of Popery the harbour was neglected, the monks of Sion, i» 


| whom it belonged, not giving to the people proper encourage: 


ment to keep it in repair. At the diſſolution of monaſteries 
was given by Henry VIII. to- Walter Earl, one of his pages 
in whole family it ſtill continues: and though they have ben -: 
a great expcnce to repair it, the harbour is yet in a very ruhe 
condition. | 
Not far from this place the Ax paſſes by Fokp, once fam" 
for an abbey of Ciltertian monks, founded in the year 1145 
during the civil wars in Stephen's reign, by Adeliza, daugit:” 
of Baldwin of Okchampton. Baldwin, archbiſhop of Cantet 
bury in the reign of Richard I. was formerly abbot of tt» 
houſe; and Johannes Devonius, confeſſor to king John, #16 + 
man of univerfal learning, was a monk in this abbey. _ 
The intent of the foundrefs was, to ſecure a retreat for es 
unhappy adventurers, who taking part in the contelt bet" 
Stephen and Maud, were, according to the fortune of War, 
poſſeſſed of their eſtates. 5 
This abbey was formerly a very handſome Gothic ſtructé!“ 
but ſince the diſſolution of monaſteries it has been in the 3+!" 
of divers proprietors, and therefore nothing of its ancient ge 
deur now remains, except a gate-houſe, tuo wings, atd gte 
{pires ariſing from the battlements. „ 
AXMINSTER is fo named from its ſituation on the river 2 
and from its church, called by the Saxons, a minſter. At Wet 
place a bloody battle was fought between the West- sade“ 


| under the command of Athelſtan, and a great army of Dane?» 


in which the latter were entirely routed. The king, in ens 
to perpetuate the memory of thoſe Engliſhmen who fell 10 © 
battle, built and endowed a church here, for ſeven prielto “ 
pray continually for the repoſe of their fouls. Monumer* 
were likewiſe ercCted to the moſt diſtinguiſhed of thoſe hero: g 
but they are now almoſt totally deſtroyed. The church mo 
rebuilt after the Conqueſt, and is now a handſome and conven: 
ſtructure. | f 3 
This town is very agreeably ſimated, and carries on Ys 
ſiderable trade in the manufacture of druggets, Kerieys, Rh 
| has a weekly-market on Saturday; and eis diſtant from Lone 
145 miles. : "(109+ 
| On the river Otter is fituated Hox1ToN, a rich, fun 
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and populous town. Its ſituation is fo very beautiful as to exceed 
even imagination. It ſtands in the moſt delightful part of the 
county: the fields around are ſo well cultivated, and the proſpect 
from the town ſo enchanting, that nothing in nature can exceed 
it for beauty. | 5 8 

This town is a place of great 3 having been once 
in the poſſeſſion of one Drago, a Saxon. In Doomſday-Book it 
js called Terra Comitis Maritonenſis, that is, the lands of the earl 
of Moreton. This perſon was earl of Cornwall, and brother 
to William the Conqueror. : SP 

Upon this nobleman's death it deſcended to his ſon William, 
but he rebelling againſt Henry I. his lands were confiſcated, 
and given to Richard de Rivers, whom that prince made earl of 
Devonſhire. It does not poſitively appear at what time it was 
made a borough ; but is thought to have obtained that privilege 
from the lady Iſabella, who claimed this place, in her own 


right, about the 10th of Edward I. as the ſiſter of the laſt earl 
of Devonſhire, of the family of Rivers. From her it deſcended 
to the Courtneys, of Powderham-Caſtle, in which family it 
ſtill continues. | : Fg 

[t ſent repreſentatives to parliament in very ancient times, but 
having afterwards neglected to do ſo, ſummonſes ceaſed to be 
ſent till the 16th of Charles II. when it was reſtored to its 
former privileges, and has ſince ſent two members to parliament. 
Although it is an ancient borough, yet it is not a corporation, and 
is at preſent governed by a portreive, who is choſen annually at 
the court-leet of the manor. The election of repreſentatives is 
in all the inhabitants at large, the portrieve being the returning- 
officer. | | 

Honiton is large and well built : the ſtreets are paved with 
ſmall pebbles, and on each ſide of the principal ones is a ſtream 
of clear water, which is of great uſe to the inhabitants. "The 
greateſt part of the town was deſtroyed by fire in the year 1747, 
but it has been ſince rebuilt in a more handſome manner. On 
the ſummit of a hill, about half a mile from the town, ſtands the 
church ; but there is a chapel of eaſe in the town, where the 
inhabitants attend divine worſhip. 

In this place is a charity-ſchool for thirty boys; and at 
a ſmall diſtance from the town, on the road leading to Exeter, 
was an hoſpital for lepers, founded and endowed by one Chard, 
an eccleſiaſtic. It is now uſed for the reception of patients in 
general, who are admitted by a recommendation from the rector 
or officers of the pariſh. _ 5 

The manufactory of ſerges in Honiton, was the firſt of the 
kind eſtabliſhed in this county, and is very conſiderable. The 
town has a good weekly-market on Saturday; and is diſtant from 
London 155 miles. | „„ 

A little to the South-Weſt of Honiton, on the banks of a 
river called the Otter, is a ſmall town called OTTERY Sr. 
Mary. It was formerly a place of ſome note, having a priory 
of Benedictine monks, under the direction of St. Mary's at 
Roan in Normandy. The priory has been long ſince demoliſhed ; 
but the church ſtill remains, and is a very venerable Gothic 
ſtructure. Within it are great numbers of ancient monuments ; 
but the inſcriptions are all totally unintelligible. The town has 
a weekly-market on Tueſday ; and is diſtant from London 160 
miles. | 

Near this town is a ſtone bridge over the river, which leads to 
a village called VENITON. It is a ſmall decayed place, but 
famous in hiſtory for being the ſpot where lord Ruſſel defeated 
the Corniſh rebels in the reign of king Edward VI. 

CULLITON is a ſmall town, a little to the South-Eaſt of 
Ottery. It is a very inſignificant place, not containing any thing 
that merits notice. It has a eee on Thurſday; and 
is diſtant from London 154 miles. | | 

BRADNICH is a poor town, though it was formerly a place of 
conſiderable note. It ſent two members to parliament ſo late 
as the time of Henry VII. but on complaint that the inhabitants 
were not able to pay them their wages (two ſhillings per day) 
they were excuſed on the payment of five marks. It has a 
weekly-market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 167 
miles. pet | 

COLUMBTON, which is a large handſome town on the river 
Columb, carries on a conſiderable trade in the manufacture of 
woollen cloth, in which great numbers of people are conſtantly 
employed. The church is a large and curious ſtructure : it is 
built in the Gothic taſte, and had formerly the figure of Colum- 
bus, to which many pilgrims reſorted, and which brought con- 
fiderable ſums to the prieſts. This piece of ſuperſtition has 
been long deſtroyed, but the gilded roof of the church is in fine 
preſervation. The town has a weekly-market on Saturday; and 
is diſtant from London 164 miles. | 

TiveRTON is a large handſome town, pleaſantly ſituated 
between the rivers Ex and Leman, over each of which ſtreams 
it has a ſtone bridge. Before theſe bridges were erected it was 
called Twyford, both rivers being fordable here. This town 
is of great antiquity, as appears by Doomſday-Book, where it 


is mentioned by the name of Terra-Regis, having been a royal 


demeſne long before the Conqueſt. Henry I. gave the manor, 
with other lands, to Rivers, earl of Devonthire, in whoſe 
amily it remained till the latter-end of the reign of Henry III. 
When it was left to an heireſs, who married into the family of 


the Courtneys, who held it till the reign of Edward IV. When 


No. 43. < 


I} diſtant from London 167 miles. 


— 


that prince ſeized on the lands becauſe of the earl's attachment 
to the houſe of Lancaſter. It was afterwards reſtored by 
Henry VII. but at length forfcited to the crown in the reign of 
Henry VIII. the then marquis refuſing to acknowledge the 
king as head of the church. | 

Pes though a very ancient borough, did not ſend re- 
preſentatives to parliament till the reign of James I. when that 
prince gave the inhabitants a charter of incorporation, by which 
they are now governed by a mayor, recorder, twelve of the 
principal inhabitants, with twelve of the more inferior burgeſſes; 
and the mayor has the privilege of appointing all the officers. 
The members are choſen by the free burgeſſes, and the mayor is 


the returning-officer, 


| oo og has ſuſtained much damage at different periods by 
fire. 


he firſt accident happened in 1598, when almoſt the 
whole place was deſtroyed. On the 5th of Auguſt 1612, 
another dreadful fire broke out, when alf the buildings were re- 
duced to aſhes, except the church and an alms-houſe. The laſt 
accident happened on the 5th of June 1731, when upwards of 
200 of the beſt houſes were totally conſumed. This unfortunate 
calamity induced the legiſlative power to make an inquiry into 
the cauſe, when it appearing that many of the houſes were 
covered with thatch, and ſtacks of corn and ſtraw erected in the 
ſtreets, an act was paſſed, enjoining them not to build any 
houſes with thatch for the future, as alſo to remove all the ſtacks 
of wood, corn, ſtraw, &c. from the ſtreets, to keep engines for 
extinguiſhing fire, and if one broke out, to pull down houſes to 
{top its progreſs. 

Upca this act paſſing, the ſtreets were widened, the houſes 
built in a more regular manner, and covered with tiles or lead, 
which has had the delired effect, no accident of the kind having 
ever happened ſince. | 

Tiverton is at preſent, next to Exeter, the moſt flouriſhing 
town for the woollen manufactory in the county; and it is there- 
fore extremely populous. 5 | 

The church, which is a venerable Gothic ſtructure, had 
formerly a chapel belonging to it, built by one of the earls of 
* as à burial-place for his family. In this chapel, 
which has been long demoliſhed, was a curious monument 
erected to the memory of Edward Courtney, earl of Devon- 
ſhire, and his counteſs, with their effigies in alabaſter, the whole 


| of which was richly gilt. 


At this place are the remains of an ancient caſtle, which for- 
merly belonged to the earls of Devonſhire. It afterwards came by 
marriage to the Trelawneys, and at preſent belongs to ſir Thomas 


Carew, bart. It is an irregular Gothic building, with a round 


tower, and a magnificent gate-houſe ; and is, upon the whole, 
more entire: than moſt edifices of equal antiquity in this kingdom. 

The greateſt glory, however, of Tiverton, is its free-ſchool. 
ſituated near the Eaſt entrance of the town. It is a very large 
building, with a cupola in the centre, and has convenient apart- 
ments for the maſter and uſher, the former of whom has a very 
genteel ſalary. | 

This noble foundation was built and endowed by one Peter 
Blondel, a rich clothier of this town, who, like William of 
Wykehain, not having received a liberal education himſelf, was 
reſolved to aſſiſt in communicating the knowledge of letters to 
others. It has for many years been the nurſery of education 
for moſt of the youn 2 of Devonſhire, and other 
places in the Weſt. 87 e munificent founder often uſed the 
words of Wykeham to Edward III. « If I am not myſelt 
a ſcholar, I will be the means of making more ſcholars than 
any ſcholar in England.” ; 

This excellent perſon likewiſe laid out 2000l. in the purchaſe 
of lands to maintain fix ſcholars at the two univerſities ; and the 
truſtees have ſo far improved on the deſign, that they maintain 
eight ſcholars, viz. four at Baliol-College, Oxford, and four at 
Sydney-College, ee 3 

Tiverton has a good weekly-market on Tueſday; and is diſtant 
from London 166 miles. | 

At LEcn, a village near Tiverton, was a monaſtery for 
canons of the order of St. Auguſtine. It was founded by Walter 
Clavel, towards the latter-end of the reign of Henry II. Maud 
de Clare, counteſs of Glouceſter, changed it into a nunnery, 
which it continued till the general diſſolution of religious houſes, 
when it maintained an abbeſs and eighteen nuns, and its revenues 
were valued at 197]. 3s. per annum. | | 

BAMPTON, Which lies a little to the North of Tiverton, on 
the borders of Somerſetſhire, ſtands in a bottom on a branch of 
the river Ex, and is ſurrounded with hills. The town is near 
half a mile long, and contains about 100 houſes, with a large 
church, which is the only building worthy of notice. It is 

overned by a portrieve, and had formerly two markets, but it 
= now only one, which is held on Monday, The town is 


CREDITON, formerly called KiRTON, is a tolerable good 
town, pleaſantly ſituated between two hills. It was once the 
ſeat of a biſhop, till he was tranſlated by Edward the Confeſſor 
to Exeter. The cathedral church is ſtill remaining, and is a 


very handſome Gothic ſtructure, built in the form of a croſs. 


It continued, long after the ſee was removed, to be a collegiate 
church for ſecular prieſts, under the patronage af the biſhop of 
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It was here that St. Withelfred was born, who, after preach- 
ing the goſpel in part of Germany, was at lail appointed arch- 
biſhop of Mentz. | 

Crediton received great damage by a fire that broke out here 
in the month of Auguſt 1743. In about twelve hours it con- 
ſumed 460 dwelling-houſes, beſides ſeveral public buildings, and 
no lefs than eighteen people periſhed in the flames. The loſs 
was made good by the bounty of the public, and it is at preſent 
a well-built, populous tovn Its chief trade conſiſts in the 
making of ſerges. 

In this town is an excellent free-ſchool founded by queen 


Elizabeth, the management of which is under the direction of 


twelve governors. 

Crediton has a good weekly-market on Saturday; and is 
diſtant from London 176 miles. 

Bow is a ſmall, neat, well- built town. It conſiſts of one 
ſerpentine ſtreet, from whence it derives the name of Bow. It 
has a good weekly-market on Thurſday; and is diſtant from 
London 189 miles. 

CHUMLEIGH, or CHIMLEICH, another ſmall town, is 
ſituated on the river Tau, by which the greateſt part of it is en- 
circled. It had formerly a collegiate church, with ſeven pre- 
bends, the foundation of which is faid to have taken place from 
the following ſingular circumſtance. | | 

A poor man who had ſeven children, and was not able to 
procure them the neceſſaries of life, was fo affected with their 
Cries, that in order to put an end to their miſery, he determined 
to deprive them of their lives. For this purpole he took them 
Out 1n order to drown them ; but being met by a lady to whom 
the manor belonged, and queſtioned as to what he was going to 
do with the children, he freely confeſſed the whole. The lady 
was ſo ſtruck with the circumſtance, that the took the children 
to her houſe, educated them at her own expence, and in memory 
of ſo ſignal a deliverance, ſhe built the before-mentioned church, 


of which, however, at preſent nothing remains. 


Here was formerly a free-ſchool founded by an earl of Bed- 
ford, but it has been long ſince demoliſhed. It has a weekly- 
market on Thurſday; and is diſtant from London 199 miles 

ToRrixGTON, or GREAT-TORRINGTON, was formerly 
called Towridge-Town, from its ſituation on a river of that 
name. It received the epithet great to diſtinguiſh it from a 
village of the ſame name in its vicinity. 


This ancient, rich, and populous town, is delightfully ſituated 
on a riſing ground, having the river in front, which is here 
navigable tor ſmall veſſels. In the reign of king Edward I. 
it ſent members to parliament, and continued ſo to do for many 
vears : but it does not appear that any returns have been made 
fin-e the reign of Henry 16. | 

This town was incorporated by queen Mary, and is under 
the government of a mayor, eight aldermen, and ſixteen of the 
principal inhabitants. Here is a good ſtone bridge over the 
river Towridge, and two pariſh churches. A circumſtance oc- 
curred in conſequence of that laſt built, which ſhould not paſs 
unnoticed. | | 

In the reign of king Henry VII. his mother, lady Margaret, 
counteſs of Richmond, ſpent ſome years at this place; and the 
parſonage-houſe being at that time far diſtant, ſhe took compaſſion 
on the prieſt, who was obliged to travel ſo far to perform the 
duties of his office. To remove this evil, ſhe beſtowed on the 


vicar and his ſucceſſors the manor-lands adjoining to the church, 


together with the houſe in which ſhe then lived. She likewiſe 
built a room for a library, and furniſhed it with the moſt uſeful 
books then to be had, which have been ſince greatly augmented. 
Not far from the town was formerly a ſtrong caſtle, but there is 
nothing of it now to be ſeen, except a few remnants of the walls, 
which are moſtly ſunk into the earth. The inhabitants of this 
place have a right of commonage, which they have enjoyed ever 
fince the reign of Richard I. It was granted to them by William 


Fitz-Robert, a Norman baron, at that time lord of the manor. 


The trade of the town conſiſts principally in woollen manu- 
factures, in which great numbers of people are employed. Be- 
ſides this, they carry on a conſiderable trade to Ireland, Wales, 
Briſtol, and other places. | 

Torrington has a good weekly-market on Saturday ; and is 
diſtant from London 196 miles. 

In the neighbourhood of Torrington, at a place called 
FRITHELSTOKE, was formerly a priory of canons, founded by 


Robert de Beauchamp, and dedicated to the Virgin-Mary and 


St. Gregory. The lands round the houſe, containing 1000 acres, 
were given by Henry VIII. to Arthur Plantagenet, viſcount 
Life. It remained till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when 
its revenues were eſtimated at 1271. per annum. Only a few 
remnants of the walls are now to be ſcen. 

S0UTH-MoOULTON is ſituated on the river Mould ; and re- 
ceived the epithet South to diſtinguiſh it from a village on the 
ſame river, called North-Moulton. It is an ancient borough by 
preſcription, and is governed by a mayor, recorder, eighteen 
capital burgeſſes, a town-clerk and other officers. It is a de- 
lightful place, has conſiderable manufactories of ſerges, ſhalloons, 
and felt, and the greateſt market for wool of any town in the 
county. 

The church is a handſome ſtructure, having a large tower, 
and a very fine organ. Here is a good ſree-ſchool, where youth 


| 


— < 


| Rolle, eſq. who had formerly lived in the town. 


| joining to Barnſtaple are cultivated with great induſtry, ſo that, 
beſides fiſh, all other ſorts of proviſions are very plentiful. 


. 


are inſtructed in grammar: it was built and endowed by a native 
of the town, who afterwards was an eminent merchant _ 
London. The ground about the town is well cultivated 
being many lime kilns which furniſh the farmers with that uſes, 
manure ; ſo that proviſions of moſt kinds are very plentiful. 
The weekly- market is on Saturday; and the town is diſtant from 
London 182 miles. 

BARNSTAPLE, a large, populous, trading town, is ſituated on 
the river Tau, over which it has a ſtone- bridge of ſixteen arche« 
It is in form of a ſemi- circle, the river being a diameter, and 60 
three ſides encompaſſed by hills. The name is ſuppoſed to be 3 
compound of two words, viz. Ber, which in Britith fignities the 
month of a river, and Staple, which in Saxon ſignifies a mar: 
or fair. | 

This is a very ancient town, and formerly was encloſed by 2 
wall, ſome of the gates belonging to which are ſtill ſtandings. 
It is mentioned in Doomſday-Book as a royal manor in the reięen 
of Edward the Conteflor, and was given by the Conqueror to one of a 
his favourites, whoſe name was Judheal de Totneſs. This baron 
who was pleaſed with the ſituation of the place, built a caſtle. 
together with a priory, both of which are now deſtroved. 
During the reign of William Rufus, judheal fell under the dic. 
pleaſure of that difſolute monarch, who baniſhed him from the 
realm, and annexed his lands to the crown, to which they belonged 
till the reign of queen Mary, when they were beſtow I 
the anceſtors of the Chicheſters in Warwickſhire. 

As a borough by preſcription, it has fent members to partia. 
ment ever ſince the original ſummons in the reign of king 
Edward I. And when queen Mary alienated the manor from 
the crown, ſhe granted them a charter of incorporation, to he 
governed by a mayor, twenty-four of the principal inhabitants, 
called a common-council, a high-ſteward, recorder, and other 

ofhcers. "Theſe, with ſuch other of the inhabitants as arc 
burgeſſes, eleQ the repreſentatives, the mayor being the officer 
ho returns them. 


The church is a very beautiful ſtructure, having a fine ſpire, 


» there 
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with a good organ ; and there being inany Difſenters in the town, 


they have two meetings, and a charity-fchool. Here is likewite 
a grammar-ſchool, where many great men have received their 
education. Alſo an alms-houſe for the aged of both fexes, built 
and endowed by a Mr. Penroſe. He had been formerly a con- 
ſiderable merchant, and having acquired riches, like a faithful 
fteward, laid it out in this amiable manner. Here the poor 
have a pleaſant. garden to walk in, and a chapet for divine 
worſhip. Da 
By hs river- ſide is a moſt delightful walk planted with large 
elms, where people reſort in the evening; and on the quay is at: 
elegant ſtructure, the front of which being ſupported by 
Tuſcan pillars, ſerves as a place for the merchants to tranſact 
their buſineſs. It was built in 1708, at the expence of Robert 


The fields ad- 


This town carries on a conſiderable trade to Ireland, Wales, 
and the Briſtol-Channel, as alſo to Newfoundland, to which lait 
they fit out feveral ſhips. Great quantities of wool are here 
imported from Ireland, which the merchants ſell to the manu- 
facturers of the towns in the county. Moſt of the poorer fort 
of females are employed in fpinning yarn, which is principally 
bought up by the people of Exeter and Tivertan. 

Barnſtaple, though it carries on a conſiderable trade, and has 
every advantageous convenience for commerce, is yet greatly on 
the decline to what it was formerly. The reaſon aſſigned for this 
is, the inhabitants having neglected to keep the harbour in 


| proper repair, by means of which the ſtrong Weſterly gales 


throw up large heaps of fand before the entrance of the ner, 
and render it dangerous for ſhips of heavy burden to enter. 
This town has a good werkly-market on Friday; and is diſtant 
from London 193 miles. 

On the banks of the river, about two miles from Barnſtaple, 
is a monument of rather a ſingular conſtruction, and erected 0! 
a melancholy occaſion, the particulars of which are as follow : 

In the ſummer of 1646, during the heat of the civil wars, à 


| ſhip from the Levant came into the harbour of Biddiferd, and 


being infected with the plague, communicated that dreadtul 
dittemper among the inhabitants, by which great numbers died: 
but it was not confined to that place, for it ſpread through maiy 
of the neighbouring towns, and particularly Barnſtaple. 

Whilit this calamity laſted, the afflicted people were glad 70 
bury their relations in the firſt and moſt convenient place, with- 
out paying any regard to conſecrated ground, The monument 
alluded to above was erected, by affectionate parents, to the 
memory of four ſons, who all died of this dreadful diſtemper on 
the fame day, and within a ſhort time of each other. The fot: 
lowing iuſcription is acroſs one end of the ſtone. 


« To the memory of our foure ſweete ſonnes, Joha, Joſeph, 
Thomas, and Richard, who were immaturely taken from us 
altogether by Divine Providence, are here interred, the en” 


teentb day of Auguſt 1646.” | 


CoMB-MARTHS, or MaRT1N's-COMB, lies on the Brie: 
| hann*! 


to fly for refuge to their ſhips. 
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Channel, about five miles to the North-Eaſt of Barnſtaple. It 
18 ſuppoſed to have derived its name from Num, a Britith word 
lipMitying Low, and Martin, from a family of that name, who 
were many years lords of the place. They were deſcended from 
Martin of Towers, who being a truſty companion of Henry I. 
when he was perſecuted by his brothers, Robert and William, 
received this lordſhip as a reward for his fidelity. The harbour 
here is but ſmall, and the water being ſhallow, ſhips of large 
burthen cannot get in without much danger. 

Comb-Nlartin was in great repute formerly for its mines, 

articularly in the reign of Edward I. when they yielded conſi- 
derable profits; but they were afterwards neglected till the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, when one fir Bevis Bulmer engaging to work 
them, found large quantities of filver. This gentleman, being 
an ingenious artiſt, made two cups of the ore, one of which he 
preſented to the then earl of Bath, and the other to the lord- 
mayor of London. | | b 

"The lands adjoining to this town produce the beſt hemp in the 
whole county, which is of conſiderable advantage to the inha- 
bitants. It has a weekly-market on Saturday; and is diſtant 
from London 181 miles. | 

The Danes landed near this town under the command of their king 
Hubba, towards the latter end of the ninth century, and according 
to their barbarous cuſtom, proceeded to murder the defencelets 
3 plunder them and burn their houſes ; but Odun, earl of 


The church, which is large and beautiful, was a few: years 
ago partly rebuilt. It has a fine organ, and a ring of ſix good 
bells. And amongſt the monuments, there is one to the memory of 
Mr. Strange, who ſeems to have been deſigned by Providence to 
preſerve the lives of his fellow-creatures, even at the expence of 
his own ; for when only a ſchool-boy, he fell from the top of a 
rock, without receiving any other hurt except being a little 
{ſtunned : and when he advanced to manhood, an arrow was 
ſhot accidentally, which ſtruck him on the forehead, cut a ſmall 
part of the ſkin, and flew of without doing him any further in- 
jury. But the molt remarkable occurrence of his life, is the 
following: At the- breaking out of the plague here in 1646, 
the mayor ſhametully left the place; ſo that there was no propet 
perſon left to preſerve the peace and ſupport the civil power. In 


| this time of dittrets the people choſe Mr. Strange to officiate 
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Jevonthire, having raiſcd a ſmall army of his vafſals, attacked | 
the pagans with ſo much brayery and reſolution, that they were 


totally defeated, and their king, with above 100 of his men, 
ſain. It was in this battle, that the royal Danith ſtandard, in 
which they had ſuperſtitiouſly placed the greateſt confidence, was 
taken, and which ſo diſpirited the barbarians, that after burying 
the body of their king 1n the ſand, and erecting a heap of ſtones 
orerit, according to the cuſtom of their country, they were glad 
Their ſtandard was curiouſly 
embroidered by the three filters of Hubba, having on it the 


emblem of a raven, and was declared by their pricits to be 


invincible. | 
ILERACOMB is a populous and large town, ſituated on the 


Brittol-Channel, at the North-Weſt extremity of the county. 


Jt was a manor in the time of the Saxons, and given by 
the Conqueror to Judheal de Totneſs, with the lordthip of 
Barnſtaple, both of which were ſeized by William Rufus. 

This place conſiſts chiefly of one long narrow {treet, and al- 


though the houſes are but indifferent!y bu lt, yet many rich mer- 


chants reſide here, who trade largely to Ireland, Wales, and 


other places. As the channel is excecding dangerous, by reaſon 


of the ſtrong Weſterly winds, a light-houſe has been erected at 
the entrance of the harbour. An extenſive trade is carried on 
here in the herring-hthery ; and the harbour is ſo commodious, 
that much buſineſs is tranſacted between the merchants of this 
place and thoſe of Biddiford and Barnſtaple. | 

The church, though ancient, is but a mean ſtructure; yet 


it ſtands in a pleaſant ſituation, and is well accommodated for the 


performance of divine ſervice. Mr. Cambden, the great antiquary, 
was prebendary of this place, which belongs to the cathedral 
church of Saliſbury ; and as he was never in orders, it may be 


preſumed, that either the holding prebendaries was not then con- 


ndered as inſeparably connected with the clerical office, or that he 
had a peculiar diſpenſation for that purpoſe. | 

Ilfracomb is governed by a mayor, bailiffs, and other officers. 
It has a weekly-market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 


186 miles. | 


HARTLAND is a very populous town, and frequented greatly 
by the inhabitants of Cornwall and Devonthire. It is ſituated 
in St. George's Channel, and is ſaid to be the Hercules of 
Ptolemy, becauſe it ſtands on a point, near the verge of the 
county. | 
In this place are many conſiderable merchants, and a few 
years ago they procured an act of parliament for building a pier, 
where thips of conſiderable burthen may ride ſafe during ſtorms, 
which are extremely frequent on this coaſt. The quay is very 
large and commodious, but the deſcent being ſteep, renders it 
inconvenient for conveying goods to the town. 

Githa, or Gwytha, wife of the great earl Godwin, built a 
church and monaſtery, which ſhe dedicated to St. Stoke, becauſe 
her huſband was ſaved from ſhipwreck by the interpoſition of 
that hermit. The relies of St. Stoke were placed in a ſhrine in 
the church, and much reſorted to by devotees and pilgrims. 

his building was ſituated in a beautiful valley, and ſome remains 
of it are yet to be ſeen. At the diſſolution of the monaſteries, 
us revenues were eſtimated at 3obl. per annum. 

The people of Hartland carry on a large trade in the cod- 
fiſhery, which is here eſteemed the beſt in the kingdom. The 
town has a weekly-market on Saturday; and is diſtant from 
London 218 miles. 

IDDIFORD is a well-built, large, and populous town, pleaſantly 
ſituated on the river Towridge. Its principal ſtreet, which is 
more than half a mile in length, runs by the fide of the river, fo 
nat the goods are loaded and unluaded in ſight of the merchants 
Varehouſes. In this ſtreet is a handſome cuſtom- houſe, and 

chind it are many very good houſes belonging to private 
s<ntlemen, I 
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during the remainder of the year; and certainly no one was 


ever better qualined for the poſt; for whilit the plague raged, he 


vilited great numbers of the ſick, ſaw them properly taken care 


of, and attended the funerals of many who died. During all 
the time of this dreadful diſorder he never received the leaſt in- 


fection; but as ſoon as it ceaſed, and the people were reſtored to 


health, he ſickened, and in a few days died, after he had been 
ſo uſetul and inſtrumental in preſerving the lives of his fellow- 
ſubjects. | 

Here are two Diſſenting meeting-houſes, great numbers of 
the inhabitants being of that perſuaſion. _ 

The bridge at Biddiford is a noble Gothic ſtructure, being 
670 feet in length, and conſiſts of twenty-four arches : in the 
centre of which was a tine croſs, part of which {till remains; 
and on the top of it is a quadrangular ſun- dial. 

Biddiford is governed by a mayor, recorder, and eighteen 
burgeſſes, with a town-clerk and other proper officers. They 
have a particular court for holding pleas of debt to the amount 
of any ſum; and from their decition hes no appeal. 


The merchants of this town trade largely to the Weſt-Indies 


and Newfoundland, and from thence up the Mediterranean, 
where they ſend large quantities of fiſh, which in the returns is 
greatly to their advantage. Biddiford has three weekly- markets, 
viz, on Tueſdays, I hurſdays, and Saturdays; and is diſtant 
from London 202 miles. 


To the Nor h of Biddiford about a mile, is a village called 


NorTHAM, formerly famous for bringing up mariners. The 


church has bcen twice enlarged by the inhabitants, and the 
chapel is an excellent ſea-mark for ſailors. | | 


And in the Bay or Sound of Biddiford is the ifland of Luxpy, 
which is five miles long and two broad, but fo encompaſſed with 


rocks, that it is acceſſible only in one part, and the avenue there 
is ſo narrow, that a few men might defend the paſs againſt a great 
multitude, The iſland is four leagues diſtant from the neareſt 
land, but it abounds with fine ſprings of freſh water. The foil in 
the Southern part is good, but the Northern part is rocky. 
Among others, there is one craggy, pyramidical rock, and 10 
remarkable for the number of rats burrowing about it, that it 
is diſtinguiſhed by the name of Rat-Ifland. The whole iſland 
abounds with rabbits and wild fowl ; and it is ſaid no venomous 
creatures will live on it. There were only one family here a few 
years ago, who lived by ſelling liquors to ſuch fiſhermen as put 
on thore. | 7 | E 

HouLSWORTHY 1s a very ſmall and poor town, and does not 
contain any thing remarkable, except its having a conſiderable 
manufactory for ſerges. It has a weekly-market on Saturday; 
and is dittant from London 215 miles. 

HEATHERLEIGH was formerly a manor belonging to the 
abbey of Taviſtock; but it is now in lay-hands. It contains 
ſeveral neat houſes, and one good inn for the accommodation of 
travellers, "The weekly-market is on Friday; and the town is 
diſtant from London 209 miles. 

OKEHAMPTON, the next place we viſited, is pleaſantly 
ſituated on the river Oke, and is a town of great antiquity. 
William the Conqueror, as appears from Doomiday-Book, gave 
this manor to his tavourite, Baldwin de Malis, with power to hold 
a weekly-market. From the deſcendants of this Baldwin it 
came to the family of the Courtneys, who kept poſſeſſion of it 
till the reign of Edward IV. when they were deprived both 01 
their eſtates and titles for adhering to the houſe of Lancalter , 
but they were again reſtored at the acceſſion of Henry VII. 

In the reigns of Edward I. and II. this town fent repreſen- 
tatives to parliament ; but either neglecting to pay their members, 
or for ſome other reaſon, they did not make uſe of their privilege 
from that time till 1640, when Charles I. fummoned them by 
writ, as his father James I. had raifed their town to the dignity 
of a borough. 

The town at preſent is governed by a mayor, aſſiſted by ſeven 
of the principal inhabitants, called burgeſſes, a recorder and trown- 
clerk, both of whom are appointed by the mayor. TI he repre- 
ſentatives are choſen by the inhabitants, who are either burgeitcs 
or freeholders, and the mayor is the returning-othcer. 

The houſes in this town are poorly built, but being on the 
road to Launceſton and Paditow, they have good accommodation 
for travellers, and the money ſpent by them is con:1dered as the 
chief ſupport of the place. 


About a mile from the town ſtands the pariſh- church: it A 
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low Gothic ſtructure, and contains ſeveral ancient monuments ; 


but moſt of their inſcriptions are ſo defaced by time as to be 
totally unintelligible. One Trelawney, who was in poſſeſſion 
of this manor in the latter-end of the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
repaired an old chauntry near the market-place, where the in- 
habitants now generally meet to hear divine worſhip. The chief 
trade of this place conſiſts in the making of ſerges, but it is very 
trifling, not having yet been brought to any perfeQion. The town 
has a weckly-market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 
193 miles. ; ; 

Near the above town are the remains of an ancient caſtle, built 
by Baldwin de Briony, and at firſt called Ockementon. It de- 
{cended to Richard de Rivers, or Ripariis; and after paſſing 
through various other hands, it at length came to Chriſtopher 
Harris, eſq. of Heynes. It is now entirely in ruins, but it may 
be ſeen from the fragments that it was originally a noble ſtructure. 
On the top of a round mount 1s part of a building more entire 
than the reſt, which, from its form, was probably a watch-tower 
belonging to the caſtle. 
Io the North of Okehampton, about four miles, is a village 
called SaMFoRD-COURTNEY, where the great inſurrection of 
the Devonſhire men began in the year 1549. "Two of the inha- 
bitants were the chief promoters of it, one of whom would have 
no gentlemen, the other, no juſtices of peace, their intention 
being to deſtroy all who were rich and in authority. 

LySTOXN is ſituated on the borders of Cornwall, near the high 
road leading from Exeter. It was formerly a town of conſider- 
able note, but it is now almoſt wholly decayed, there being only 
a few poor cottages, and not a ſingle thing in it that merits par- 
ticular notice. It has, however, a weekly-market on Saturday ; 
and is diſtant from London 108 miles. 


CHEGFORD was formerly a very conſiderable town, but it is 


now only a poor inſignificant village. "The only building in it 
worthy of notice is the church, which is a handſome Gothic 
ſtructutre, and contains ſeveral ancient monuments. The town 
had formerly a weekly-market, but, from its decline, that has been 
long ſince diſcontinued. It is diltant from London 187 miles. 
Tavisrock is a place of great gs and fo called from 
t is a large populous 
town, and carries on a conſiderable trade in the manufactory of 
ſerges. The ſtreets are well. paved, and many of the buildings 
are exceeding handſome. It is mentioned as a borough in 
our oldeſt records, and was ſummoned to ſend repreſentatives to 
parliament by Edward I. which privilege it has ever ſince en- 
ſoyed. The government, as it was never incorporated, is lodged 
in a portrieve, choſen annually at the court-leet of the manor, 


u ho is the returning-officer when the members are choſen, 


the election being in all the freemen and freeholders. 

Ihe pariſh-church is a handſome ſtructure, with a lofty tower 
It is dedicated to St. Euſtatius, whoſe feſtival 
or wake is annually held on the 20th of September. But the 
greateſt glory of this place formerly was in its abbey, which was 
an extenlive and beautiful ſtructure ; and the abbot belonging to 
it was the firſt who fat as a lord in parliament. It was founded 
by Ordulph, ſon of king Edwar, towards the latter-end of the 
tenth century, but ſoon after deſtroyed by the Danes. It was 
again rebuilt, and endowed with many lands and manors, which 


it enjoyed till the general diſſolution of monaſteries, when 


Henry VIII. gave it to that gallant officer, John, lord Ruſſel, 


anceſtor to the duke of Bedford, in whoſe family it ſtill remains, 
with the title of marquis. | 

This abbey was dedicated to the bleſſed Virgin and one 
St. Rumon, probably a diſciple, either of St. Patrick, or ſoine 
other of thoſe Britith eccleſiaſtics, who lived about the ſixth cen- 
tury. It was a ſpacious building, having, beſides a large church, 
126 yards in length, a chapel dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
a chapter-honſe with thirty-f1x ſtalls for the monks, a gate-houſe, 
and cloiſters. Many learned men have been abbots of this mo- 
naſteryv, and a ſchoul was ſupported for learning the Anglo-Saxon 
language, in order to acquire a perfect knowledge of the conſti- 
tutions of the kingdom. Here we are told was a printing-preſs 
ſet up ſoon after Caxton brought the knowledge of that noble art 
into England, and ſome of the books printed in the abbey are 
faid to be remaining in the libraries of the curious. The abbots 
were ſo powerful, that a diſpute ariling between one of them 
and the biſhop of Excter, the abbot carried his cauſe to Rome, 
where the ＋ was condemned, and refuſing to make ſatisfac- 
tion, died under the ſentence of excommunication. 

Some parts of this abbey ſtill remain, and are in good con- 
dition. There are two ſtructures that appear to have been gate- 
houſes, and are at a conſiderable diſtance from each other. Ad- 
* to one of them is a building which greatly reſembles the 

ody of a country church; and the other parts are inhabited and 
{in good repair. | 

i he town has a good weekly-market on Saturday; and is diſ- 
tant from London 205 miles. 

Near the above place was a priory of Benedictine monks, 
founded by Amicia, daughter of Gilbert de Clare, earl of Glou- 
ceſter, and wife of Baldwin de Rivers, earl of Devonſhire. 
This priory was called Buckland, and dedicated to the bleſſed 
Virgin. At the diſſolution of religious houſes, it was beſtowed 
upon the family of the Grenvilles, but it was given to the famous: 
Gr, Francis Drake, in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 


« 


— 


| 


n.. 


North-Weſt of Taviſtock about two miles, is a village called 
LAMBERTON, in the church belonging to which are the ef; ies 
of Nicholas and Andrew Tremaine, who were twins, and — 
in this pariſh, It is remarkable, that in features, ſtature, voice 
and every other particular, they fo exactly reſembled each other 
that even thoſe with whom they were molt familiarly acquainted 
could not always diſtinguiſh them. This ſimilitude of perſon 
however, was much leſs wonderful than the extraordinary ſym. 
pathy that ſubſiſted between them; for, even at a diſtance from 
each other, they performed the fame functions, had the ſame 
appetites and deſires, and ſuffered the fame pains and anxieties at 
the ſame time. Nothing further is related of theſe remarkable 
perſons, only that in the year 1663 they were killed together 
at New-Haven in France; but in what manner, or upon what 
occaſion, it is not known. 


Between Taviſtock and Chegworth, in the foreſt of Dartmore, 


is a hill called Crooken-Tor, where the Devonſhire Tinners are 


obliged, by charter, to aſſemble their parliament, or the Jurats 
who are commonly gentlemen choſen from the ſtannary-courts in 
this county, of which the lord-warden is judge. The Jurats 
being met in this deſolate place, ſometimes to the number of 


two hundred, they are quite expoſed to the weather, and have ng 


other ſeat but a ſtone bench, nor any refreſhment but what the 

bring with them : the ſteward, therefore, immediately adjourns 

the court to ſome other more convenient place. 
About three miles to the North of Taviſtock is a lofty 


| eminence called BxexT-Tor. On the top of this eminenc: 


ſtands the pariſh-church, which, though twenty miles diſtant 
from the ſea, is an excellent mark for feamen, and greatly aſſiſts 


chem in bringing their ſhips into the harbour of Plymouth. 


There is ſo little ſoil in the church- yard, that it is hardly ſufficient 
to cover the dead. The little river Tave has its ſource abou: 
three miles Eaſt of this village, which is increaſed by ſever! 


| brooks that unite their ſtreams near Taviſtock. 


BEARALSTON, or BOARALSTON, is ſituated in that part of 
the county where the rivers Tave and Tamar form a conjunction. 
It was an ancient borough by preſcription, though at preſent 
only a hamlet in the pariſh of Bereferrers, from which church it 
is near two miles diſtant. It is a very poor place, contains 
only about eighty houſes very indifferently built. The parij:- 
church is dedicated to St. Andrew; it is erected in the form of 3 
croſs, having a body with two aifles, and a good chance ; 
but the tower is low and ordinary. There was formerly a chape! 
belonging to this place, dedicated to the Holy Trinity. It ſtood 
near a well, called to this day Trinity-Well; but at preſent nut 
the leaſt remains of it are to be ſeen. | 

This borough being never incorporated, it is under the govern- 
ment of a portrieve, who is choſen annually at the court-lect of 
the manor. The right of electing members is in all thoſe who 
have land in the borough, and pay threepence acknowledgment 
to the lord; the portrieve being > returning-officer. 

This town, which has neither market or fur, is diſtant from 
London 212 miles. 

PLYMOUTH, ſituated on the borders of Cornwall, at the South- 
Weſt extremity of the county, is a very large and populous 
town. It was anciently called Tamarworth, probably becauſe 
it ſtood more towards the river Tamar than it does at preſent. 
It is now ſituated on a point of land, having the river Tamar, 
called Hamoaze, on the Weſt, and the river Plym, called Cat- 
water, on the Eaſt. 

This place, for ſtrength, riches, and deauty, may be conſidered 
as one of the brighteſt jewels in the royal diadem of Britain. 
It remains a ſtriking example of what induſtry is able to accom- 
pliſh, when countenanced by regal power, and cheriſhed by 
the ſmiles and benevolence of adminiſtration ; for about the 
beginning of the reign of Henry VIII. it was only a fmall 
inconſiderable village, having greatly ſuffered from foreign 
invaſions at different periods. | 

During the long wars of Edward III. the French made 
an attempt on Plymouth, by landing within a few miles of the 
town; but the earl of Devonſhire raiſed his vaſſals, and attacked 
the enemy with ſuch reſolution and bravery, that 500 were ſlain; 
the reſt 2 by flying to their ſhips. 

In the civil wars during the reign of Charles I. Plymouth 
followed the example of the other mercantile towns, by adhering 
to the parliament ; and, by an obſtinate reſiſtance did more hurt to 
the king's intereſt, than any other place in this part of the 
kingdom. 

he harbour of Plymouth is one of the moſt ſpacious and 
convenient in the world, of which the legiſlative power ſcems 
extremely ſenſible, by making it one of the principal places for 
the royal navy. | 

On the river Hamoaze, or Tamar, about two miles above the 
town, are two fine docks, one of which is dry, the other Wet. 
The dry dock is curiouſly conſtrued, almoſt in the form ©: 
a man of war, being made in the reign of William III. 3 
a place of ſecurity for ſhips of war, in caſe of any forcign inn 
ſion. The wet dock will contain five firſt-rate men of Wat. 
both being lined with the beſt Portland-ſtone ; and adjoining 1 
the baſon is a magazine, wherein is contained all the different 
ſorts of materials neceſſary in building and repairing {hips 3 
together with handſome and convenient houſes for the com- 
miſlioners and other officers belonging to the dock- yard. This 
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T';is harbour being of the utmoſt importance to the ſafery of 
Britain, is now a place of great ſtrength ; for beſides its natural 
gatuation, it is great] improved by art, conſiderable ſums having 
deen raiſed by parliament for that purpoſe. The iſland of 
St. Nicholas, which ſtands oppoſite the middle of the town, is a 

lace of conſiderable ſtrength, having a caſtle which commands 
the entrance, ſo that it would be extremely dangerous for 
any ſhips to paſs without the commanding officer's permiſſion. 

But Plymouth has a ſtill greater 22 againſt any foreign in- 
vaſion; namely, a ſtron caſtle or citadel, oppoſite the laſt-men- 
tioned iſland, firſt erected by one of the earls of Devonſhire, from 
whom it reverted to the crown. King Charles II. conſidering 
it as a proper place to be improved according to the modern me- 
thod of fortification, ordered the ruined part of the walls to 
be pulled down, and new ones erected in their ſtead, fortified 
with ſtrong baſtions, whereon are mounted a great number 
of large guns. 
of which the ſtones were dug for repairing the walls, and includes 
a circumference of above three quarters of a mile. 

Near the entrance of the harbour is Old-Fort, where there is 
a large battery of cannon nearly on a level with the water. 
There is alſo another battery on the Weſt-fide of the harbour, 
car Mount-Edgecumbe, ſtrongly ſecured, and large guns placed 
- fronting the water: theſe different forts are conſtantly garriſoned 

by a body of foot-ſoldiers, together with ſeveral companies 
of invalids. Great additions have been lately made to ditferent 
parts of this fort, ſo that at preſent it is able to reſiſt the attempts 
of the moſt daring enemy. 


Plymouth-town is very large and populous ; the ſtreets are 
ſpacious, and the houſes in general regular and handſome. Be- 


fore the reign of Charles II. they had only one church, which, 
in the times of Popery, belonged to the abbey of Plymton ; but 
that not being large enough to contain all the inhabitants who at- 
tended to hear divine ſervice, an act was procured for building 
another, and the ſtructure was finiſhed at the expence of the 
inhabitants. | 

The old church is dedicated to St. Andrew, and has a fine 
tower, with a ring of fix large bells. 


The new church, dedicated to the memory of Charles I. is an 


elegant ſtructure, built in the modern taſte, with a handſome 


ſpire. The inſide is well contrived for holding the great numbers 
of people that attend to hear divine ſervice, and the profits ariling 
tom the ſeats are converted to the relief of the poor. 

The cultom-houfe for collecting the king's duties is a large and 
convenient ſtructure. It is under the direction of a collector, 
comptroller, &c. as the dock is under the inſpection of a com- 
mi:lioner. | 

At Plymouth are four hoſpitals, a large charity-ſchool, and a 

rorkhouſe for the poor. | | 

The town is well ſupplied with water, which is conveyed 
from a ſpring ſeven miles diſtant. This convenience was ob- 
tained at the ſole expence, and under the immediate inſpection 
of fir Francis Drake, that great ornament to the Engliſh navy. 

The town is governed by a mayor, twelve aldermen, a recorder, 
twenty-four common-council, and a town-clerk. The election 
for mayor is carried on in the following ſingular manner, and 
which probably took its riſe from — amongſt the freemen 
on thoſe occations. The mayor in office and the aldermen 
chooſe two perſons, and the common-council chooſe two others ; 
theſe four perſons thus choſen appoint a jury of thirty-ſix free- 
men, who chooſe the mayor. | 

The trade of Plymouth conſiſts principally in fiſhing and curing 
Pilchards ; beſides which, they fend ihips to the Welt-Indies 
and ſeveral parts of the Levant, there being many merchants and 
gentlemen of large fortunes who conſtantly reſide in the place. 

he town has two weekly-markets held on Mcnday and 
Thurſday; and is diſtant from London 215 miles. 
Between Plymouth aud the the ſea, on a hilt called the Haw, 
a moſt delightful walk, which commands one of the nobleſt 
- proſpects in Britain. The town of Plymouth, the adjacent coun- 
try, the unbounded ocean, with numbers of thips conſtantly ſailing, 
all conſpire to fill the mind with wonder and amazement. 
At the entrance of Plymouth-Sound is Edyſtone-Rock, which 
1s Covered at high water, and was formerly the cauſe of man 
ſhips being loſt. But this exil was removed by the late king 
illam, who employed one Mr. Winſtanley, an ingenious ar- 
chiteQ, to erect a ight-houſe on the rock, that mariners might 
avoid it. The building was finiſhed in the year 1696, but 
thrown down by the dreadful ſtorm which happened on the 
27th of November 1703. Mr. Winſtanley, who was there to 
vew the place, with feveral other people, all perithed, the ſhips 
in the harbour not being able to give them any afliitance. It had 
een often doubted that this edihce would not be able to ſtand 
2gainit a ſevere tempeſt ; but Mr. Winſtanley was ſo confident of 
its itability, that he uſed to ſay, he could with to be in it when 
a ſtorm happened, which unfortunately was, the caſe; and the 
next morning after the tempeſt no remains of the light-houſe, 
"CTC to be teen. Another, however, was built on the ſame 
rock in the reign of queen Anne, but was burnt down in 1755. 
he fone-work, about thirty fcet high, which remained unhurt, 
: a deen re-edified and enlarged under the direction of Mr. Smea- 
i and 15 conſidered by good judges to be the moſt complete, as 


well as the moſt uſeful work of the kind in Europe.—Near this 
0. 43. 


The whole is ſurrounded with a ditch, out 
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place the Ramillies, a fine ſecond-rate man of war, was loſt on 
the 15th of March 1760; the captain, with 608 men, periſhing. 
A midſhipman and twenty-five ſailors were faved b 
from the ſtern of the ſhip on the rocks. | 

PLYMPTOX is a tolerable good town, pleaſantly ſituated on a 
peninſula near the ſea, about five miles North-Eaſt of Plymouth. 
It is a very ancient borough, and was formerly one of the prin- 
cipal ſeats of the carls of Devonſhire. It had a caſtle, which 
ſtood on the North-ſide of the town ; ſome remains of the walls 
of which are ſtill to be ſeen. 

There was a collegiate chapel here during the times of the 
Anglo-Saxons, built and endowed by one of their princes. It 
was granted by Henry J. to William Warlewart, biſhop of Exeter, 
who rebumt tie whole editice, and placed in it canons regular of 
the order of St. Angultine. Several of his ſucceſſors, as well as 
the earls of Devonthire, endowed it with lands from time to time, 
ſo that it was eſteemed one af the richeſt priories in the dioceſe of 
Exeter at the general diſſolution of monaſteries. | 

The church is a large, handſome ſtructure, but does not con- 
tain any thing worth notice. It is dedicated to St. Maurice, 
who is ſaid to have been a tribune in the Thebean legion, 
and ſuffered martyrdom. | 

There is an excellent free-ſchool near the church, where youth 
are inſtructed in the Latin and Greek languages. It was founded 


by Elizeus Hale, efq. who endowed it with ſuch lands as to 


afford the maſter a good houſe to live in, with a ſalary of 1091, 
per annum. I he building is erected on ſtone pillars, and is very 
pacious and handſome, the {chovi-room being lixty feet long and 


| twenty broad. 


The Guildhall, where the corporation tranſact their buſineſs, 


is at the Weit-end of the town, near the corn-market : it 


is built, like the ſchool, on ſtone pillars, and is a handſome and | 
convenient ſtructure. | | 


Plympton was incorporated by queen Elizabeth, to be governed 


by a mayor, recorder, eight aldermen, a bailiff, and a town-clerk. 


The repreſentatives in parliament are choſen by the magiſtrates 


and free burgeſſes, the returning-ofhcer being the mayor. 


The principal trade carr.ed on here conſiſts in the making of 
ſerges and coarſe woolitn cloth. The week!ly-market is on 


Saturday; and the town is diflant from London 209 miles. 


Near this town is a place called PLYMTOSN Sr. Mary's, 
from its having a church dedicated to that faint. It was formerly 
of great repute, but it is now ſo inſignificault as not to contain a 
ſingle thing worthy of notice. | 


MobBURY is at preſent a trifling town, though formerly it was 


very conſiderable, and fent members to parliament in the reign of 
Edward I. It was anciently a manor belonging to the family ot 
Raltorts, but has ſince paſſed through different hands. It has a 
tolerable good manufatiory of ſerges, and is celebrated ſor having 
the bel? ale in the county. The weekly-market is on Thurſday ; 


and the town 1s diſtant trom London 206 miles. 


Near to this town is MorrLYy, which was once a very 
conſiderable place, though it is now a poor trifling village. It 


had anciently a caitle, and in the reign of Edward I. belonged 


to a knight named Peter Fiſhacre, who built the church from the 

following ſingular occurrence: | 
The imcumbent of the pariſh being of a very litigious diſpo- 
ſition, a diſpute aroſe between him and the knight concerning 


tisty the demands of the prieſt, he lodged an information againit 
him in the biſhop's court, and threatened to have him excom- 
municated. This enraged the ferocious military gentleman 
to ſuch a degree, that he murdered the pricſt, and atterwards fled 
abroad to ſave his life. Whilit abroad he applied to the king for 
a pardon, but the crime being committed on the body of an ec- 
cletiattic, it would in thoſe times have been an imprudent act in 
the prince to extend the royol mercy. 

'The unfortunate knight remained ſeveral years a fugitive 
in France and other places, till being adviſed to apply to the 
pope, he ventured to try the dangerous experiment, and ſuc- 
ceeded beyond his expectations; for the ponuff enjoined him to 
build a church where the murder was committed, and endow it 
with lands ſufficient to ſupport an incumbent. The knight 
complicd with the pope's order, and lies buried under an arch in 
the wall. | | 

RIXGSBRIDGE is a {mall town pleaſantly ſituated on the river 
Saltcombe, over which it has a good ſlone bridge. The moſt re- 
markable building here is a free-ichool, founded and endowed by 
one Mr. Criſp, a citizen of Exeter. The town has a weekly- 
market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 217 miles. 

DopBROOK is another ſmall town, ſeparated from the former 
only by a ſmall river called the Dod, which falls into the Saltcombe 
near this place. This town has a charity-ſchool, where the chil- 
dren of the poor are educated gratis. It was formerly the cuſtom 
here to pay the rector tithe of a liquor called white ale, but that 
has been ſome time diſuſed, and inſtead thereof he receives 


an equivalent in money. The weekly-market is on Wedneſday ; 


and the town is diſtant from London 217 miles. : 
DARTMOUTH, the next place we viſited, is fo called from its 
ſituation on the mouth of the river Dart. It is a place of great 
antiquity, and at the time of the Norman Conqueſt belonged to 
the lords of Totneſs, from whom it deſcended to the family of 
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| the property of ſome tithes, and the knight having refuſed to ſa- 
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Tur NEW-and COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


While Richard I. was on his romantic expedition to the 
Holy-Land, the ſeamen of this place having committed fome 
depredations on the coaſt of Britany, the French, in revenge, 
landed here and deſtroyed great part of the town by fire. e 
inhabitants ſoon repaired the loſs, when the French attacked 
them a ſecond time, but were bravely repulſed, their general, 
with three lords, and twenty-three knights, being taken priſoners. 
—Hiſtory ſays, that this defeat was owing to the bravery of the 
women, which, if true, we may reaſonably conclnde that the 
men were moſtly employed in maritime affairs, and the greateſt 
number of them at ſea at the time. 

Dartmouth was conſidered as a place of great importance in 
the reign of Edward 111. and as an encouragement for their 
valour in harraſſing the French nation, that prince granted them 


| a Charter, by which their goods were exempted from paying 


toll in all places throughout the Kingdom. 

This town formerly conſiſted of three parts, or diviſions, by 
the names of Clifton, Hardneſs, and Dartmouth; but they are 
all now united, and make but one corporation. The town is 
upwards of a mile in length; but as the ground is very uneven, 
the ſtreets are irregularly built, and many of the houſes are 
ſituated on eminences, while others, as it were, ſtand beneath 
them. | 

The entrance into the harbour is very narrow, but it after- 
wards opens, and forms a _ baſon, capable of holding 500 

ay in ſafety without incommoding 
each other. At each ſide of the entrance are forts, with guns 
planted on them, to prevent their being attacked by foreign 
invaders. | | | | 

In Dartmouth are three churches, beſides a large Diſſenting 
meeting-houſe, many of the inhabitants being of that perſuaſion: 
but the mother-church is at a village called Towenſtall, about 
three quarters of a mile diſtant. This church ſtands on the top 
of a hill, and has a tower fixty-nine feet high, which ſerves as 
a land-mark for ſeamen. One of the churches is a ſtately edi- 
fice, ornamented with a ſtone tower eighty-three feet high. 

Formerly the caſtle was ſmall, but it has been lately enlarged 


by the inhabitants with two roots, a ſtone tower of lixty teet 


high, and a wooden ſpire of twenty. 
his town is governed by a mayor, recorder, and twelve 
aldermen, called Maſters. The members are choſen by all the 
freemen ; and the mayor is the returning- officer. = 
The pilchard- fiſhery makes the chief trade of the town, which 
is more conſiderable here than at any other place in the Wet, 


Falmouth excepted. Great quantities of theſe are exported to 


Portugal, Newfoundland, and moſt places on the European 


coaſt of the Meditcrrancan. 


Dartmouth has a good weekly-market on Friday; and is | 


diſtant from London 202 miles. | 

The ſhore runs North-Eaſt from Dartmouth to PERRY-PoiNr, 
from whence there begins a bay twelve miles in compals, called 
Torbay, from a village adjoining, and celebrated in the courſe 
of the laſt war for the rendezvous of ſeveral Britiſh fleets. In 


the village of Torbay was formerly a fine abbey for monks of 


the Premonſtratenſian order. It was founded by William, lord 
Braſer, and afterwards endowed with ſeveral privileges by king 
John. At the diſſolution of religious houſes its revenues were 
valued at 369l. per annum. But not the leaſt remains of it are 
now left. | | 

The village of Torbay is ſuppoſed to be the place where 
Veſpaſian landed when he was ſent by Nero againſt Arviragus, 
one of the Britith chiefs. But it is more juſtly celebrated for an 
event that will make a conſpicuous figure in the annals of 
Great-Britain, as long as the people have any regard for liberty. 

When the bigotted king James IT. had trampled on the rights 
of his ſubjects, the ever memorable prince of Orange, who 


interpoſed in our behalf, came with an army of foreign Pro- 


teſtants, and landing at this place on the 4th of November 1688, 
was joined by thoſe Proteſtants in England who diſdained 
{lavery, and by their aſſiſtance drove the poor puſillanimous 
tyrant from the throne of Britain. 

ToTxESss is certainly the molt ancient, though not the moſt 
opulent town in the whole county. According to Doomſday- 
Book, it is mentioned as a place more conliderable than Exeter, 
although it has long ſince fallen from its original grandeur. It 
is well known that William the Norman gave the lands of the 
Engliſh nobility who refuſed to ſubmit to him, as rewards to 
thoſe of his own countrymen who afſilted him at the battle of 
Haſtings, among whom we find one Judheal in poſſeſſion of 
this manor, where he built a caltle, belides founding a priory, 
which was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, but both are now in 
ruins. 

This town is beautifully ſituated on the river Dart, about ten 
miles from the ſea, and remarkable for the reſidence of gentle- 
men of ſmall fortunes. This, it is ſaid, is owing to the health- 
fulneſs of the place, and the great plenty of proviſions, which 
may be had in greater variety, and cheaper than at any other 
place in the county. 3 

The ſtone bridge over the river is a fine one, and the principal 
ſtreet is above hall a mile in length, having in it many neat, 
gengeel houſes. The church is a handſome Gothic building, 
with a ſquare tower ninety teet high; and not far from this is 
the town-houſe, and a good free grammazr-ſchool. 

g 1 


Totneſs was formerly walled in, and had four gates; but they | 
are now all fallen to decay. It had likewiſe a caſtle, ſome re. 
mains of which are ſtill to be obſerved. 

The court of Exchequer, in the reign of Henry II. fined 
Totneſs 500 marks for ſetting up a guild without authority 
from the crown; but his fon king John granted them a charter 
of incorporation, and they have Es to ſend members to 
parliament ever ſince the twenty-third of Edward J. 

This town is governed by a mayor, recorder, thirteen of the 
principal burgeſſes, and twenty-eight others, who are called 
common-council-men. The members are choſen by all the 
freemen, and the mayor is the returning-officer. : 

The fiſhermen here have a ſingular method of catching thei: 
hſh, particularly ſalmon, the manner of doing which is as fol- 
lows : Near the town is a water-mill for grinding corn, and à 
{mall trench lined with ſtone, but open at the lower part nex: 


| the ſea, where there is a wooden grate with ſharp ſpikes turned 


inwards, in form of a mouſe-trap. Through this grate the $1), 
paſs in, but when they attempt to get out, the ſharpneſs of the 
ſpikes hinders them: they are therefore obliged to remain till 
low water, when dogs trained for the purpote are ſent amongit 
them, which occaſions them to be frighted to one tide, and thus 
the people eaſily take them. | | 

Towmeſs has a good weekly-market on Saturday; and is diſtant 
from London 197 miles. | | 

Eaſt of Totnefs is a village called Bexxy-PoMEexy, from the 
Pomeroys, formerly a very confiderable family in theſe parts, 
who built a caſtle here. It was erected in the time of William 
the Conqueror, by Ralph de Pomeroy, whoſe poſterity continued 
to enjoy it till the reign of Edward VI. when it was fold to 
Edward Seymour, duke of Somerſet. Moſt of the walls are 
tolerably perfect; and therefore the extent of the caſtle may be 


| plainly difcovered. The gate-houſe is almoſt entire, as alſo a 


round tower at one end of it; and from the whole it appears to 
have been originally a very noble ſtructure. 

To the North of Totnefs is a village called DARLINxG rox, 
where are the remains of one of thoſe edifices formerly appro- 
priated for the uſe of the Knights-Templars, which order was 
aboliſhed in the reign of Edward II. Great part of this ftruQure 
is {till remaining; new buildings have been added, and it is now 


one of the moſt agreeable ſeats in the county. It lately be— 


longed to Arthur Champernowne, eſq. 

BaexT, ſituated a little to the North-Weſt of Totneſs, is 2 
ſmall town on the little river Aune, over which there is a bridge. 
It carries on ſome trade in the making of ſerges, but does not 
contain any thing elſe that merits notice. It has, however, a 
weekly-market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 189 miles. 

ASHBURTON Is a very ancient town, on the high road between 
Excter and Plymouth. It is mentioned in 3 
under the title of Terra Regis, or king's land, being at that time, 
and for many years after, a part of the royal demefnes. This 
manor was alienated from the crown in the reign of Edward J. 
and annexed to the ſee of Exeter; although it {till continued to 
enjoy its former privileges, as appears by a writ in the reign of 
Henry IV. now in the record-ofhce in the Tower. 

When king James I. created his ſon Charles, duke of Corn- 
wall, he gave him the lands and manor of Aſhburton, which 
is a proot that at that time it belonged to the crown ; but at 
preſent it does not make any part of the prince of Wales's 
revenue, having by a grant of Charles II. paſſed into the hands 
of private perſons. „ | 

It has becn a borough by preſcription ever ſince the Conqueſt. 
It fent burgeſſes to parliament on the original ſummons in 
1295, but whether it continued to do fo in the ſubſequent par- 
liaments we arc not informed; only that it appears from the 
rolls, that two members were ſent from this town in the eighth 
of Henry IV. but no more are mentioned till 1640, when 
Charles I. by the advice of Laud and Strafford, granted writs ts 
all thoſe antiquated boroughs, in order to progure a majority 
of votes in the Houſe of Commons. Athburton was never 
incorporated, ſo that it is governed by a portrieve choſen at 
the court-lect of the manor. The members are elected by al 
the houſckeepers who pay [cot and lot, and have been onc yeat 
relident in the town. 

Aſhburton is one of the ſtannary-towns, and was former!y 
famous for the mines in its neighbourhood ; but they have bee! 
long ſince neglected. It principally conſiſts of one {treet, the 
houſes in which are very irregularly built; but there are fevers! 
good Inns. 

The church, which is built in the form of a cathedral, is 2 
fine Gothic ſtructure, and dedicated to St. Andrew. On the 


| croſs is a large ſquare tower, ninety fect high, over which is 4 


ſmall ſpire covered with lead. That it was formerly a collegiate 
church, appears from ſtalls being yet fixed in the choir ; hun 
both ſir William Dugdale and all our other antiquarics are fiJen! 
concerning the time when it was deprived of thoſe privileges. 
Adjoining to the church was alſo a chapel dedicated tv 
St. Lawrence, but ever ſince the Reformation it has been uta 
as 2 grammar-{chool, that of St. Andrew's being ſufficient 1 
contain all the i;.habitants when they aſſemble for divine wot 
ſhip. Like moſt of the inland-towus in Ievonſhire, the trad. 
chiefly conſiſts in manufacturing ſerges and woollen varn, whic? 
is bought vp by the merchants of Exeter, 3 
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Aſhburton has a weekly- market on L hurſday ; and is diſtan 
from London 190 miles. | | 

Three miles from Aſhburton is an ancient village called 
BUCK FASTLEIGH, where was formerly a monaltery belonging 
to the monks of the Ciltertian order. Great part of the walls ol 
this ſtructure are ſtill ſtanding, from which it appears to have 
been originally a ſpacious and elegant building, ; 

At another village called WiTH1coMs, near this place, in 
1662, a dreadful ſtorm of thunder and lightning happened 
during divine ſervice ; and a ball of fire ſtriking into the church, 
killed three perſons, and wounded above ſixty others. 

NEwToON-ABBOTS is a ſmall, inſignificant town, a little to 
the North of Aſhburton. The church is a tolerable good 
ſtructure, except which the place does not contain any thing 
that merits notice. It has a wcekly-market on Wedneſday , and 
is diſtant from London 117 miles. 5 

CHUDLEIGH was formerly a town of importance, but it is 
now greatly fallen to decay. It is ſituated on the river Icing, 
and eſteemed ſo healthy, that before the Reformaticn the 
biſhops of Exeter had a palace here for their ſummer relidence ; 
dut the building is now a heap of ruins. This town at preſent 
gives the title of baron to the noble family of Clifford. It has a 
weekly-market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 181 
miles. 

South-Eaſt of Chudleigh is a village called TEING MOUTH, or 
T1xMOUTH, from its ſituation at the mouth of the river Teing. 
The Danes landed at this place in the year 800, when they 
killed the governor, and then proceeded to invade other parts 


oſ the iſland. The French burnt it in queen Anne's wars. There 


are two villages of this name, diſtinguiſhed by the names of Eaſt 
and Weſt I inmouth, at each of which is a church. One of 
them is a remarkable ſtructure; and from 1ts architecture, appears 
to have been formerly a priory. | 

Mokk rox, or MoRETON-HAMPSTEAD, the laſt town we 
ſhall mention, is ſituated on the borders of Dartmore-Foreſt. 
It is a very trifling place, the houſes being mean and very irregu- 
larly built; nor does it contain any thing that merits notice, ex- 
cept having a tolerable good manufactory for ſerges. It has a 
weckly-market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 152 
miles. | | 


BioGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF DEVON. 


HexRry BRAcToON, chief-juſtice of the King's-Bench in the 
reign of king Henry III. was born at a village called Bratton- 


_ Clovelly, in this county, and received his education in Oxford 


univerſity, 


Applying himſelf to the ſtudy of the civil and canon laws, he 


took his degree of doctor of thoſe ſciences, and acquired a per- 
tet knowledge of the laws of England, as appears from his 
celebrated treatiſe, entitled, De canſuetudinibus Augliæ. 

King Henry III. conſidered him fo very eminent in his pro- 
feſſion, that he made him one of his itinerant juſtices, and after- 
wards chief-juſtice of England, in which ſtation he acquitted 


himſelf with the moſt diſtinguiſhed integrity till his death. His | 


treatiſe on the laws of England was firſt publiſhed in 1659. He 
left behind him ſeveral valuable manuſcripts, one of which was 


in the poſſeſſion of ſir Robert Cotton, and is now in the Britiſh 
Muſeum. | 


Sir WiLL1aM HAXKFORD, the celebrated chief-juſtice of 


the King's-Bench in the reign of Henry IV. was born in this 
county, near Monkly, and lies buried under a monument in the 
church of that place. | | | 

Henry, prince of Wales, afterwards Henry V. it is well-known 
was, during the latter-part of his father's reign, ſo addicted to 
ebauchery, that he was almoſt daily engaged in riots with the 
people of London, in one of which the heir apparent to the 
crown was carried before chief: juſtice Hank ford, then fitting in 
the court at Weltminſter, who, like a faithful magiſtrate, and 
without any regard to the dignity of the prince, admoniſhed 
um to make ſatisfaction to the parties injured, and refrain from 


ſuch practices for the future. The high-ſpirited vouth, truſtin 
do his elevated rank, abuſed and reviled the chict-juſtice whillt 


e fat on the bench of judicature; but the intrepid magiltrate, 
ww Ways intimidated, ordered the officers to take him into 


cuttody, and conduct him to the Marſhalſca-priſon. News being 


28 to the king, he fem for the juſtice, and treated him 
with the reateſt kindneſs, faving, * That Hankford was the 
noſt faithful lubject in his kingdom.” 


. Upon the accellion of Henry V. Hank ford, fearing the King's 


pleaſure, retired to his feat in Devonthire, charging his park- 
=cper to kill any man in the night, who ſhould retuſe to tell 
us name and buſineſs, and he would ſee him indemnitied. 
- fortunately, after this, ſir William came himſelf one even- 
' into the park, and being met þy the Keeper, who did not 
which him, it being dark, demanded his name and buſineſs, 
ene the knight refuling to tell, he ſhot him dead with an 
de Near where this accident is ſaid to have happened, is a 
Arge tree, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Hanktord's-Oak. 
1 ME Joan Forrescue, chict-juttice of the King's-Bench in 
1 ſeign of Henry VI. was born near Brent, in this county. 
"ng ſtudied the law, he was made chief. juſtice of England, 
*lich office he diſcharged with the greatctt fidelity. 


| 


The family of York having prevailed over that of Lancaſter, 
he went to France, and took with him prince Edward, the ion 
of his unfortunate maſter, whoſe education he ſuperintended 
while abroad. It was during his exile that he wrote his treatitr, 
entitled, De Laudibus Legum Anglia, which he dedicated to his 
princely pupil. - 

Henry VI. appointed him his chancellor, but he never di. 
charged any part of that office; for after the engagement at 
Tewkſhury, he returned to England, and having a feat in 
Glouceſterſhire, he retired and ſpent the remainder of his days 
there. | 

Sir Thomas LyTTELTOS, the author of the celebrated 
Treatiſe on Tenures, was born in this county, and edcatri in 
Merton-College, Oxford. When he had finithed his Qtudics at 
the univerſity, he entered himſelf a ſtudent in the Middle. 
Temple, and was called to the bar. ' He married the ho rets of 
the manor of Hagley in Worceſterſhire, and from him the ite 
lord Lyttelton was deſcended. 

Henry VI. made him judge of the Marſhalfea, a place of 
great conſequence in thoſe times: and on the accetſion of 
Edward IV. he was called up to the degree of king's ſerjcant, 
afterwards appointed one of the juſtices of the Cummon-Pleas, 
and created a knight of the Bath. | 

His Treatiſe on the Feudal Tenures was the beſt bock of the 
kind before the ſtatute of the twelfth of Charles II. when hard- 
ſhips, military ſervices, &c. were entirely aboliſhed. He died 
in 1481, and was buried in the chancel of Worceſter- 
Cathedral. | | 

Dr. JohN JEwEL, biſhop of Saliſbury, was born in the 
parith of Berry-Neber, in this county, on the 25th of May 1522. 

He was educated at Oxford, and towards the latter-end of the 
reign of Henry VIII. imbibed the ſentiments of the reformers, 
but did not openly declare himſelf a Proteſtant till the acceflion 
of Edward VI. when he was choſen a fellow of Corpus-Chriſti- 
College, and preached with great zeal againſt Popery. | 

Upon the acceſſion of Mary, Jewel was marked out for a 
ſacritice to the reſentment of the Papiſts. He was expelled the 
college, and fearing further perſecution, he reſolved to leave his 
native country, and ſcek refuge in ſome of the Proteſtant ſtates 
in Germany. | . | : | 

He diſguiſed himſelf like a countryman, travelled all night, 
and concealed himſelf in the day; but it being in the middle of 
winter, and the weather extremely cold, he contracted a diſorder 
in his leg, which turned to a lameneſs, and he loſt the uſe of it. 
Under all theſe difficulties, however, the providence of God 
protected him, and he arrived ſafely at Franckfort, where he 
{pent ſome time, and afterwards went to Geneva, till the ac- 


ceſſion of Elizabeth, when he returned to his native country. 


When the Proteſtant religion was eſtabliſhed, the queen ap- 
pointed him biſhop of Saliſbury, where he diſcharged his duty 
in the ſame- manner as we are told was the practice of the 
primitive biſhops. There being at that time great ſcarcity of 
Proteſtant preachers, Jewel, beſides his epiſcopal office as a 
biſhop, ſerved the cure of five pariſhes in his dioceſe, without 
taking the tithes. His writings againſt Popery were fo much 
eſteemed, that copies of them were chained to a table in every 
church, many of which are yet to be ſeen. | 

After continuing his labours with the fame unwearied zeal till 
September 1551, he was ſeized with a cold, when being met by 
a friend on the way, going to preach at a church in Salitbury, he 
endeavoured to perſuade him to return, telling him, “it was 
better to loſe twenty ſermons than ſuch a biſhop.” But Jewel 
replied, ** a biſhop ſhould die preaching ;”* and fo, indecd, it 
nearly happened, for he was obliged to be carried home when 
the ſervice was over, and died next day at his palace in Saliſbury, 
and was buried 1n the cathedral choir. 

Upon his tomb is a ſmall ſtone, with an inſcription, by way 
of eulogium, written by Dr. Lawrence Humfrey, who allo 
wrote an account of his life. He was a great maſter of the 
ancient languages, and was likewiſe well {killed in the German 
and Italian, Flis works are very numerous, and have always 
been admired by the learned in every part of Europe. 

Sir JoHN HAwKiNs, a celebrated naval commander in queen 
Elizabeth's reign, was born at Plymouth, and brought up to 
the ſea, under the direction of his father, who was matter of a 
{hip belonging to that town. Having learned the art of navi— 
gation, he tailed for the coait of Guinea, and followed the flave- 
trade for ſome time. | 

Upon England being threatened with an invaſion from Spain 
in 1588, fir John Hawkins acted as rear-admiral againtt the 
Armada, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf fo much for his bravery, that 
the queen appointed him treaſurer of the navy, and rewarded 
him with the honour of knighthood. | 

The laſt ſervice we find him engaged in was an expedition 
with fir Francis Drake, to the Spauiſh Wett- Indies, in 1593, 
which proved fatal to both of thoſe gallant officers; for a mit- 
underitanding having ariſen berwixt them about the mott praper 
methods to be uſed, fir John's opinion was over-ruled, which 
affected him fo much, that he ſickened and died on September 21, 
within light of Porto-Rico. | 

Sir FRaxcis DxAKk, the brave Englith admiral, was born, 
at or near Tavittock, in this county, in the year 1565. His 
Parents being low iu C:rcumitances, were obliged tg tend him te 
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NEW axp COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


fea, where he ſerved in ſeveral voyages under the laſt- mentioned 
fir John Hawkins. 


Upon the death of Mary, and the acceſſion of Elizabeth, 


Philip II. of Spain, whe aimed at univerſal monarchy, being 
diſappointed in his views of obtaining the crown of England, was 
reſolved, if poſſible, to ſeize it by force. This rouſed the natural 
ſpirit of the Engliſh, and killed them with ſuch indignation againſt 
the Spaniards, that all appeared ready to defend the rights of their 
injured countrymen, and none was more torward than Drake. 

In the year 1577 he took and plundered the town of Numbre 
de Dios in the Weit-Indics, from whence he brought great 
riches, and the ſame year ſet out on his cxpedition round the 
world, which he performed in three years, and returned to 
England in the year 1580. 

Elizabeth, who was ever attentive to reward merit, honoured 
him with Enighthood ; and when the Spaniſh Armada attempred 
landing in England, he was appoimed vice-admiral of the 
Englith ſquadron. His behaviour on that occaſion was con- 
ſiſtent with every other part of his conduct; and fo great was 
the awc that his name ſtruck into Don Pedro de Valdez, that he 
ſurrendered to him without hghting. 1 

He went in conjunction with fir John Hawkins, in 1593, to 
the Weſt-Indies ; but (as we have jult before mentioned) a mil- 


underſtanding having ariſen between thoſe brave officers, their | 


deſign was rendered abortive; and fir Francis, not being able 
to bear the thoughts of diſappointment, fell into fuch a de- 


jection of ſpirits, that he ſunk under it, and died on his return to | 


England in 1596. | 

Sir WALTER RALEIGH, who firſt explored and planted 
Virginia in North-America, was born near Budley, in this county, 
in 1552. While very young he was entered a ſludent in Oriel- 
College, Oxford, where he made great proficiency both in philo- 
ſophical and philological know ledge. | 

After quitting college, he applied himſelf to the military pro- 
fellion. He was a contiderable time under Henry Champernowne, 
who was ſent by queen Elizabeth, with a ſmall body of forces, 
te the atfiitance of the perſecuted Proteſtants in France: and 
afterwards ſignalized himſelf in ſuppreſſing the Munſter rebellion 
in Ireland. . | 

Notwithſtanding merit ſeldom went unrewarded by Elizabeth, 
vet it was ſome time before Raleigh was known at court; and 
his firſt introduction there took place from a very ſingular occur- 
rence. One day, as the queen was walking abroad with her 
attendants, ſhe came to a miry place, and being afraid to crofs 
it, Raleigh, who was then ſtanding among the crowd, took off 
his new cloak, made of blue pluſh, and threw it on the place, 
when her majeſty paſſed gently over without wetting her feet. 
This conduct fo highly pleaſed the queen, that ſhe ſent for him 
to court, and preſently advanced him in his profeſſion. 

In the year 1584 he ſet out on his grand expedition for the 
diſcovery and ſettlement of Wigandacoa, afterwards called Vir- 

inia, in honour of the virgin queen. Beſides the honour of 
| vighthood, he had for this ſervice the grant of a large eſtate in 
Ireland. From this colony he imported the firſt tobacco that 
had ever been ſeen in England, concerning which we are told 
the following whimſical ſtory : | OR 
Sir Walter uſed to ſmoke this tobacco privately in his ſtudy 
before breakfaſt. One morning his ſervant coming into the 
room with his tankard of ale and nutmeg, and oblerving the 
{moke to iſſue from his mouth, he threw all the ale in his face, 
and then run down ſtairs, exclaiming that his maſter's head was 
on fire, for that he ſaw the ſmoke iflue from his mouth, and that 
if they did not make haſte, he would be burnt to aſhes. At firſt 
the family were greatly ſurpriſed, but when the matter came to 
be explained, it cauſed them to laugh heartily. | 

Raleigh had a conſiderable ſhare in deteating the Spaniſh 
Armada in 1588, and continued to enjoy the royal favour till 
1634, when having debauched one of the maids of honour, he 
tell into diſgrace; but he re-eſtabliſhed his intereſt again, by 
marrying the lady. | | | 

In the year 1595 he ſet out on a voyage to Guiana, from 
whence he brought ſome gold ore; and the year following he 
reduced the town of Cadiz. 

Upon the acceſſion of James, he was again diſgraced, and was 
even tried and condemned to ſuffer death for tome pretended 
treaſonable practices. He obtained, however, a reprieve from 
the king; and after remaining in the Tower for the ſpace of 
thirteen years (during which time he compoſed his Hiſtory of 
the World, and ſeveral other tracts) he was ſet at liberty, and 
undertook another voyage to Guiana. This expedition not 


mn. 


living of Biſhopſbourne in Kent, where he continued till kj. 
death. At that place he wrote his famous work on Eccleſiaſt cal 
Polity, being the firſt on that ſubject ever compoſed by a 
Proteſtant divine of the Engliſh church. | 

He died on the 2d of November 1600, and was buried in the 
chancel of his own church at Biſhopſbourne in Kent. 

SIR WIILIAM PETRE, the anceſtor of a noble family in 
Eſſex, was born at Exeter in this county. Having gone through 
the uſual courſe of learning in the univerſity of Oxford, he was 
elected a fellow of All-Souls-College in 1523. He afterwards 
took the degrees of doctor and bachelor of the civil law, and 
was elected principal of Peckwater-Inn, in that univerſity, now 
incorporated with Chriſt-Church-College. 

Upon his introduction to court by Thomas Cromwell, earl of 
Eſſex, he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his abilities and addreſs. 
On the diſſolution of the monaſteries he obtained a large grant 
of abbey-lands, together with the honour of knighthood ; and 
was afterwards appointed by Henry VIII. one ot his principal 
fecretarics of ſtate. | 

He potlefled the ſame office under king Edward VI. as alſo 
under Mary and Elizabeth ; and having thus enjoyed, without 
interruption, the favour of four ſucceſſive monarchs, he dicd 
on the 13th of January 1572. | 

Joux Davis, a celebrated navigator in the ſixteenth century, 
was born at Sandridge, near Dartmouth, in this county, and 
very carly engaged in a ſea-faring life. 

In the year 1585 he ſet out on his firſt voyage for the diſcovery 
of the North-Welt paſſage to the Eaſt-Indies; and though he 
failed in the attempt, yet he diſcovered Greenland, and the 
{treights called Davis's-Streights. : 

He made two other voyages in the two following years for 
the ſame purpole, but had not the good fortune to accompliſh 
his detign. He afterwards* went hve different Voyages to the 
Eaſt-Indies; but in the laſt of theſe was unfortunately ſlain on 
the 27th of December 1605, in a deſperate fight with ſome 
Japaneſe, on the coaſt of Malacca. 

Sir THOMAS BODLEY, the great antiquary, and founder cf 
the library at Oxford which bears his name, was born at 
Exeter, in this county, on the 2d of March 1544. During the 
perſecutions in the reign of Mary, his father, being a Proteſtant, 
went and ſettled at Geneva, where his ſon received part of his 
education. #5 | | 

Upon the death of Mary, his father returned with him to 
England, when he was placed in Magdalen-College, Oxford, 


| where he ſtudied ſeveral years; and in 1576 went on a vilit to 


foreign parts. | | 

After ſpending ſeveral years in France, Germany, and Italy, 
he returned to England, and was ſent by queen Elizabeth to 
ſeveral Proteſtant princes, to deſire them to join with her in 
aſſiſting the French Proteſtants under the command of Henry i 
Navarre, afterwards king Henry IV. of France. 

After engaging in ſeveral public employments, and being 
weary of the drudgery of courts, he retired from buſineſs, ani 
{pent the remainder of his time in collecting books for the valu- 
able library which he eſtabliſhed at Oxford. He died on the 
28th of January 1612, and was buried in the choir of Merton- 
College. | 

Jonux Cow, doctor of the civil and canon laws, was born 
in this county towards the latter-end of the reign of Mary. He 
received his grammatical education at Eton-School, and finiſhed 
his ſtudies in King's-College,. Cambridge. He was naturally 
addicted to the ſtudy of the civil-law, and ſoon made himſelf 
maſter of the beſt writers on that ſubject. Having taken his 
doctor's degree, he was appointed regius-profefſor of law, and 
maſter of 'I rinity-Hall in that univerſity. He was afterwards 
choſen vie2-chancellor, and appointed vicar-general to Dr. Ban- 
croft, archbiſhop of Canterbury. | | 

In the firſt part of the reign of king James I. he wrote a 
book called the Interpreter, wherein he diſcovers great know- 
ledge of the law of England, as well as that of the Romans. 
But whether to promote his intereſt at court, or from principles 
of conviction in his own mind, he inſerted ſome poſitions that 
ſeemed to extend the royal prerogative ; this exaſperated the 
Houſe of Commons to ſuch a degree, that he was taken into 
cuſtody, committed to priſon, and his book burnt by the com- 
mon hangman. At the end of the ſeſſions, when he obtained 
his liberty, he retired to Cambridge, where he ſpent the re- 
mainder of his days in ſtudy and retirement. He died in the 


ear 1611, and was buried under the altar of the chapel 0i 
Trinity-Hall. 


anſwering the king's wiſhes, in order to fatisfy the court of 
Madrid, he ordered him to his former ſentence (his pardon not 
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JASPER Marx, a celebrated poet, who wrote the Oxford- 
Verſes to Charles I. was born at Hatherleigh in this county, and 
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having paſſed the great ſcal) and he was beheaded in Palace- 
Yard, Weſtminſter, on the 29th of October 1618. | 

RIc HARD HOOKER, a cclebrated divine, was born near 
Exeter in 1553, and after receiving a claſſical education in that 
city, finiſhed his ſtudies in Corpus-Chriſti-College, Oxford. He 
was choſen a fellow of that ſociety ; but marrying, he was 
obliged by the rules to leave the college. His marriage did not 
turn out ſo happy as might be wiſhed. He was not, however, 
left withont friends, for the learned Dr. Whitgift, archbiſhop | 
of Canterbury, took him under his protection, and procured | 
him the maſterſhip of the Temple, which hc teſigned for the 
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educated in the univerſity. He entered carly into holy orders, 
and obtained ſeveral livings in the church; but adhering to the 
royal cauſe, he was deprived by the viſitors in 1649, and fe- 
mained in a private ſtation till the return of Charles II. in 1660, 
when he was again reſtored to his former preferments, and like- 
wiſe made a canon of Chriſt-Church. He died in 1072, in 
the ſixty-ninth year of his age. us 
GerorGe Mork, duke of Albemarle, ſo well known for his 
activity in reſtoring Charles II. to the Engliſh throne, Wa“ 
born at Potheridge, in this county, in the year 1608. Being 
naturally inclined to a military life, he entered ear!“ ede 
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much eaſe and prudence, that he was created duke of Albemarle, 


lord of the trealury, and retained the king's favour till 1669, 


Magdalen-College, Oxford, under Dr. Godwin, and having 


ments of learning at a private ſchool, and finiſhed his ſtudies at 


r — * 


„ COUNTY 
3 and ſerved in ſeveral campaigns under the earl of Oxford 
in the Low-Countries, where he was promoted to the rank of 


Upon the grand rebellion in Ireland breaking out, he was 


ſent into that kingdom under the command of the duke of Or- 


mond ; and when it. was ſuppreſſed, he returned to England, 
but found the civil war broke out betwixt the king and his 
arliament. | 

Monk adhered to the royal cauſe, and fought with great 
bravery for a-conliderable time, till, being cloſely beſieged in 
Nantwich-Caſtle in Cheſhire, he was obliged to ſurrender, and 
remained a long time in priſon. Finding the king's affairs totally 
ruined, he entered into the ſervice of the parliament, under 
the command of lord Liſle, and went over a ſecond time to 
Ireland; where he again diſtinguiſhed himſelf for his bravery. 

Upon Cromwell ſubduing Scotland, after the battle of Wor- 
ceſter in 1651, Monk was left commander in chief of the forces 
in that kingdom, where he remained till the death of the 
uſurper, and then acknowledged his ſon Richard. 

When Richard was depoſed, Monk found things running to 
confuſion, and therefore, having the army on his fide, he formed 
the deſign of reltoring king Charles, which he did with fo 


and made a knight of the garter. He was afterwards made firſt 


when he died. | | | 
NicaoLas Moxk, a divine of the church of England, and 
brother to the before-mentioned duke of Albemarle, was born 
at Potheridge in this county, in the year 1609. At the age ol 
ſeventeen he was entered a commoner in Wadham-College, 
Oxford; where, in 1634, he took the degree of maſter of arts, 
and ſoon afterwards entered into orders. | 
Nicholas was the perſon chiefly employed in carrying 
on the correſpondence between his brother, and fir John 
Grenville, for effecting the reſtoration of Charles II. Soon 
after that event, he was appointed to the fee of Hereford ; but 
he did not long enjoy it, for he died on the 6th of January 1661. 
THEOPHILUS GALE, a pious and learned divine, was born 
at Teignmouth, in this county, in 1628. He was educated at 


taken the degree of maſter of arts, was choſen fellow of that 
fociety. Being a Non-Conformiſt in principle, he refuſed to 


comply with the aQ of uniformity at the Reſtoration, and there- | 


fore loſt his preferment. 

Having engaged himſelf as tutor to the marquis of Wharton, 
he travelled with that nobleman into France and other parts; 
and on his return to England in 1665, he became an atliſtant 
to Mr. John Rowe, who had then a private congregation in 
Holborn. He ſoon after publiſhed his book, entitled“ The 
Court of the Gentiles,” in which he endeavours to deduce all 
languages and learning from the Hebrew. He alſo compoſed a 
great number of tracts, among which was a compendious view 
of ancient philoſophy. | | 

His abilities and virtues endeared him to all his acquaintance, 
and he died in the month of February 1678, in the fiftieth year 
of his age. | 

TromMas SPRAT, an eminent preacher and writer, was born 
at Tollaton, in this county, in 1636. He received the rudi- 


Wadham-College, Oxford, where he took his degrees. 

At the Reſtoration he was made chaplain in ordinary to his 
majeſty. At the ſame time he became intimately acquainted 
with fir Robert Murray and biſhop Wilkins, the firſt projectors 


of the Royal-Society ; ſoon after which he wrote a hiſtory of 
the origin of that learned body. | 

Mr. Sprat roſe ſucceſſively to be prebendary of Weſtminſter, 
miniſter of St. Margaret's, canon of Windtor, dean of Wett- 
minſter, and biſhop of Rocheſter, ro which lalt dignity he was 
promoted in the vear 1684. He at firſt concurred too much in the 
arbitrary meaſures of king James II. vet, on the Revolution, 
he ſubmitted cheerfully to the new government, and lived in 
quiet till 1692, when a ſcheme was laid againit his lic by ac 
cuſing him of treaſon, for which he was brought to trial; but 
the perjury of the witnelles appearing very plain to the whole 
court, the biſhop was honourably acquitted. | 

Alter this period he paſſed his life in tranquillity and retire- 
ment; and died at Bromley in Kent on the 28th of May 1713, 
u the ſeventy-ninth year of his age. 

The famous Joux CHrRCHILL, duke of Narlborough, one 
of the ableſt ſtateſmen, molt polite courtiers, and molt illuttrious 

croes of his age, was the fon of ür Winſton Churchill, aud 
born at Aſke, in this county, on the 24th of June 1650. 

He was at firſt page to James, duke of York ; but being 
ſtrongly inclined to a military life, at the age of fisteen he 
obtained an enligncy in the guards, and in that quality ſerved 
againit the Moors at Tangier. 

In 1672, in the war with the Dutch, he ſerved under the duke 
of Monmouth in the French army, where he diſtinguiſhed him- 
Feit ſo much by his gallantry, that he received the thanks of the 
Trench king at the head of the army. The duke of Monmouth 
allo, at his return to England, declared to his father, Charles 11, 
that © he owed his life at the liege of Macſtricht to the bravery 
oi captain Churchill.“ 
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This ſoon occaſioned his further advancement, and he was 
appointed lieutenant-colonel of Littleton's regiment, as allo 
gentleman of the bedchamber, and maſter of the robes to James, 
duke of York. He afterwards attended that prince to the Low- 
Countries, and to Scotland; and it was by the intereſt of his 
royal highneſs that, in the year 1682, he was made baron of 
Eymouth, and colonel of the third troop of guards. 

On the acceſſion of king James II. he was created baron 
Churchill of Sandridge, in Hertfordſhire, and made brigadier- 
general of his majeſty's army ; and he had in this laſt capacity a 
conſiderable ſhare in ſuppreſſing Monmouth's rebellion. 

Notwithſtanding the obligations he lay under to his ſovereign 
were very great, thoſe which he owed to his country were, in h:s 
opinion, much greater; for when he faw James deſtroy ing the 
religion and liberties of his country, he immediately left him, 
and went over to the prince of Orange. 

In William's reign he enjoyed the fame influence which he 
had poſſeſſed in the preceding. He was ſworn of the privy- 
council, made one of the gentlemen of the queen's bed-chamber, 
and created carl of Marlborough. After which he lerved with 
great reputation both in Flanders and in Ireland; but in 1692 he 
was diſmitſed from his emplovments, and committed to the 
Tower on a ſuſpicion of high-treaſon. This ſ{p:cion, however, 
appearing, upon examination, to be altogether groundleſs, he 
was reſtored to favour, and appointed governor to the duke 


of Glouceſter, whom king William delivered into his hands with 


this remarkable expreſſion, “ My lord, make him but what you 
are, and my nephew will be all I with to fee in him.” | 

Upon queen Anne's acceilion he was made a knight of 
the garter, declared captain-general of her majelty's forces, and 
lent over to Holland in the character of ambafſador-extraordinary 
and miniſter-plenipotentiary. The States allo, in compliment to 
the queen, and the earl's own merit, conſtituted him captain— 
general of their forces, and atligncd him a penſion of 129,099 
tlorins per annum. 

To enumerate all his achievements during the ſucceeding ten 
years, from 1702 to 1712, would be almott to give a hiſtory of 
queen Anne's reign. Let it futhce to obſerve, that he defeated 
the French armies (though headed by their ableſt generals, and 
greatly ſuperior in numbers) in ſeveral pitched battles, particularly 


| at Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudenarde, Malplaquet, &c. that he 


reduced almolt every place of importance in the French and 
Spanith Netherlands; ſaved the empire; ſecured the United Pro- 
vinces ; raiſed the glory and conſequence of Great-Britain ; and 
hambled the pride of the French king to fuch a degree, as 
to make that ambitious prince, who but a few years before had, 


in imagination, ſeized the dominions of all his neighbours, now 


begin to tremble for his own. | 

It may be ſaid with truth of this general, what can hardly be 
ſaid of any other, that he never fought a battle which he did not 
gain, nor ever beſieged a town which he did not take. In 
the earlier part of his life he gave ſuch ſigns of what he after- 
wards proved, that prince Vaudemont, ſpeaking of him to king 
William, thus expreſſed himſelf:“ There is ſomewhat in the 
carl of Marlborough that I want words to deſcribe : he has 


all the fierceneſs of Kirke, all the judgment of Laniere, all the 


conduct of Mackay, and all che intrepidity of Colcheſter; and 
either my {kill in faces deceives me, which yet it never did, or he 
will make a greater figure as a general, than any ſubject your 
majeſty has.” William ſmiled, and replied, « Marlborough is 
obliged to you, but I really believe, you will loſe no credit 


by your prediction.“ 


His 5 merit met with a ſuitable reward. He was 
honoured, fix different times, with the thanks of the Houſe 


of Commons, was created a duke, had a penſion of 59901. ſet- 


tied on him out of the poſt- office revenue, and was pretented with 
the manor of Woodſtock and the hundred of Wotton, where 
queen Anne cauſed to be erected for him a noble edifice, called 
Blenheim-Houſe, in memory of the victory he had gained at that 
place. ws 

His moderation and prudence were equal to his other great 
talents: for when, on the change of the miniſtre in 1710, he 
found his intereſt at court totally annihilated, he ſtill e ntinued to 
ſerve his country in a military capacity , and when ſtrippe 
ot his command, about two years after, and even cruelly perſe- 
cutcd, inſtead of embroting the adminiſtration by his perſonal 
ditpnres, he retired into a foreign country, where he remained 
till the queen's death, He then returned to England, and was, 
by king George I. reinſtated in his former polis. | 

He died on the 16th of June 1722, in his lcrenty-third year, 
and was interred with great pomp in Weltminiter-Abbey, 

Peter KixG, lord-chancelivr of England in the preſent 
century, was born at Exeter, in this county, in 1669. His 
father, who was an eminent grocer and alter, intended to have 
brought him up to his own bulineſs ; but the youth's iaclination 
to learning was ſo ſtrong, that he devoted every moment of his 
leiſure hours to ſtudy, and became at length an excellent ſcholar, 
Of this he gave the public a noble proof by a work entitled, 
« An Inquiry into the Conſtitution, Diſcipline, Unity, and Wor- 
ſlip of the Primitive Church, that nourithed within the firſt 229 
years after Chriſt,” which was publiſhed at Lor.don In ifgt. 

His correſpondence with Ms. Locke, to whom he was related, 
and who lett him halt his library at his death, was of great 
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benefit to him. By the advice of that gentleman he went over 
to Holland, and ſtudied at Leyden. On his return to England he 
applied himſelf to th ſtudy of the law with ſuch unwearied 
diligence, that he ſoon became an emirent birriſter. 

During the two laſt parliaments of king William, and in 
al! thoſe of queen Anne, he repreſented the borough of Bearalſton 
in Devonſhire. In 1708 he was choſen recorder of London, 
and the ſame year received the honour of knighthoud. In 1714 
he was appointed chief. juſtice of the Common-Pleas, and the 
next year was advanced to a pecrage, by the title of lord King, 
baron of Ockham in Surry. On the 1ſt of June, in the ſame 
vear, he was made lord-chancellor, in which poſt he continued 
til! Noveraber 1733. when he reſigned the ſeals on account of 
nis bad tate of health. He died on the 22d of July 1734, in 
the {ixty-hfth year of his age. | 

EvsTtace BUDGELL, was born at or near Exeter, in this 
county, in the year 1685. He was firſt educated at the gram- 
mar-{chool of that city, from whence he was removed to Chriſt- 
Church-College, Oxford, where he made great progreſs in all 
ſorts of polite learning. 

Having quitted the univerſity, he entered himſelf a ſtudent 
in the Inner- Lemple, and for fome time ſtudied the law, but 
afterwards directed his attention to the ſtudy of more agreeable 
ſciences. 

Being a relation of the great Mr. Addiſon, that gentleman 
procured him ſeveral places under the government z and when 
XIr. Addifon was appointed ſecretary to the lords-juſtices in Ire- 
land, Budgcll was appointed coniptroller-general of the revenue in 
that kingdom, but he was ſoon diſpoſſeſſed dy the duke of Bolton, 
when that nobleman went as lord-deputy to Ireland. 

Dudgell is defervedly celebrated for his ingenious eſſays on 
cducation, firſt publiſhed in the Spectator ; but more ſo for 
Lis tranllation of the Moral Characters of Tlleophraitus. 

In the Stuth-Sca icheme he was one of the unfortunate ad- 
venturers, and loft 29, l. Having been formerly a member 
oi the Iriſh parliament, he thought to have procured a feat 
n the Britiſh ſenate, but loſt his election, after ſpending a large 
ium of money. He afterwards wrote ſeveral pamphlets againit 


n.. 


nents, 
umſelt, 


| the miniſtry ; but being wearied with continual diſappoint; 
he formed the fatal reſolution of making away with h 
which he did in the following manner : | 
\ Having filled his pockets full of ſtones, he hired a boat * 
Somerſet-Stairs, and ordered the waterman to carry him 1 
London-Bridge ; and when near the centre arch, he ſug 
jumped into the water, and was drowned. 
he celebrated Mr. JohN Gay was born at Parnſtaple ir 
this county, and educated at the grammat-ſchool in that town, 
His parents not being able to ſupport him at the univerſity 
bound him apprentice to a ſilk-mercer in London; but having ; 
| diſlike to this employ he left it, and was appointed ſecretary 
to the dutcheſs of Monmouth, which was conſidered as a 


deny 


towards his preferment at court. = 

In queen Anne's reign he became acquainted with dean Swift 
who recommended him to Harley, earl of Oxford; but before 
that nobleman could provide for him, the queen died, and poor 

Gay loſt all hopes of preferment. ws 

Mr. Poultney, the great patriot, in the beginning of the reign 
of George I. took Fe Gay with him to the South of France 
and upon his return to England, lord Harcourt invited hin: 
to ſpend ſome time at his ſeat in Oxfordſhire.— It was during his 
relidence here, that he wrote the celebrated letter concerning th. 
two lovers who were killed by lightning. a 

His circumſtances being low, he publiſhed two volumes «£ 
poems in quarto, which brought him a conſiderable ſum ot 
money; but having engaged in the South-Sea ſcheme, he loſt all 
his property, which affected him ſo much, that he had alm 
funk under it. Upon his recovery he wrote his Fables far 
the uſe of his late royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland. II. 
remained, however, ſtill in a ſtate of indigence, no provilio; 
being made for him by hole in the miniſtry. 

In the year 1727 his Beggar's Opera was ated with ſo much 
applauſe, that his tinances were once more recruited, but nothino 
could reſtore him to his former ſerenity ; he languithed till 132, 
when he died in the houſe of the duke of Queenſbury, who 


erected a monument to his memory in Weltminiter-Abbey, 
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From London to Miles | Miles 
Exeter. | | | Ridgeway... ----- 2092 
T — - Flymouth.....-- 215 
. To Saliſbury (ſce | 
B. page 336.) 823 
1 MountHurinan-Hill | 85 LO From London to 
+ The Race-Ground. | $8 | A few miles on the right of Shaftſ- Barnſtaple. 
17 | Fovent-Hutt 93z | bury is Wardour-Caſtle, the feat | | 
| W hite-Sheet-Hill . 97 of lord Arundel. And ncar it is | To Bridgewater (ſee At Enmore is a ſeat belonging to 
1 nel! [log Font-Hill, the ſeat of the late. page 309.) ..-. [142 the earl of Egmont. | 
1 | Shaftſbury :.- - -. - 102 Alderman Beckford. | Durlay..-.-.---- 432 | A little beyond Willet is Hartrow- 
* Stour-Eaſtorer 106 Near Milbourne-Port is Stalbridge, | Faulty... .- --- 145 Houſe, belonging to the family off 
® „„ Stour-Weltover . 108 the ſeat of Edward Walter, eiq. SR > 146 Lacey. ; | 
238348 HW Milbonrne-Port .. [115 | At Sherbourn is Lodge-Houſe, the [| Water-Pitts . . 148 | Near Dulverton is a fine ſeat be- 
inn Sherbourn. . 1175 feat of lord Digby. And near it Weſt-Bagborough. 51 longing to ſir Thomas Dyche 
nnen Babylon- Hill. 122 are the remains of Sherbourn- Willett 1541 Acland, bart. | | 
een CWC 123 Caſtle. | Rawlin's-Croſs. . . [158+ | Near South-Molton is Snurrage, the 
. Velt-Coker ... . 1126 | Three miles to the right of Crewk- Holwelſlade 160 ſeat of James Handford, elq. | 
n Eaſt-Chirnock . 1274 herne is Hinton St. George, the Wil cout 1631 At Philley is Caſtle-Hill, a fine feat | 
nnn 8 1302 | feat of carl Powlett. Heal-Bridge.....-. 167 belonging to lord Forteſcue. And 
* 1 ei Crewkherne 1321 At Ford is Ford-Abbey, the ſeat I Dulvertonn 109 near it are the ſeats of William 
. | 1 1 A 1391] of —— Gwyn, eſq. ; Durley-Ford 175 Barber, and Henry Beavis, efqrs- | 
1 | PAS) & 18 Lorch. n 143 Ncar Axminſter, on the left, is the || Buſh- Bridge 181 with ſeveral others belonging to 
i FUr 1452 feat of fir John Poole, bait. and | South-Molton . . [182 private gentlemen. FM 
+7 i113 Orwell ----- 1513] a little further that of fir George I Southalla 184 To the Welt of Barnſtaple 15} 
| Th R 155 Younge, bart. 1 1852 Tapely, the ſeat of John Cicve- | 
164: Honiton-Bridge ... 58 f On the other fide the river Tamar, I Lankey .------ -. 191 land, eſq. And to the South 15 
14. Rockbere 165 on the left, is Mount-Edge- Newport 192 Stevenſtone, the ſeat of Walter 
'Þ 1 Eloniton-Clyſt [1675 cumbe, the feat of lord Edge- þ; Barnſtaple-. .-..... 193 Rolle, eſq. | | 
A 1 1713] cumbe. s | — | 
N ö — — — From London to 
. From London to | Taviſtock. 
Plymouth. | 
1 8 1711 
% 1714 „„ 7 
Shilling ford 174 Longꝑdown-End. . 175 
Chudicioh ©... -- 1814 n 1771 
Beckington . . -... 1863 Dunsforxd -. -.- 180 
Athburton „ 190 0 EEE cos ts 1851 
Icke 193 S 191 
| Dean 931 one 1932 
* 4 Harburton 196 T bins 5 h'e 195 | 
14 —WAr: HS Poſt- Bridge 197 
14 Wrangalin 200 | Cherry-Brook . 109 | Near Cherry-Brook is a remarkable 
147 Ivy-Biidge 2034 Dan River 2001 | rock called Crockha- Tor. 
"wu Woodiand.......... - 205 Roundle-Stone 20. | 
13 Lemin-Bridge . 207 8 Gs IDE 205 
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_ 105 AN ACCURATE LIST or THE FAIRS in Tyis COUNTY. 
Niclt | 
EL Places. Months. bay. Articles ſold. | Places. Months. Days Articles n 
Dat at — — — | &— — 
m tc Firſt Thurſ. inn  F* 1 8 23 Ditto, cloth, & ſhoes 
denly Alphington - - 1 „. + — 1 5 880 — Mon. aft, Aug. | 24 Cattle 
Otober -..-..- 16 Ditto and horſes | Firſt Saturday | Cattle—Theſe are 
Je it 1ſt Th. in Mar. | — Moreton-Hamp- in June. 2 reatMarkets, 
o 1ſt Th. in June | — 1. 1 18 | Ver the reaſon aſſign 'd 
"4 | Aſhburton . { Auguſt 5 i T's Cattle of all ſorts xd ember . 30 0 at Barnſtaple. * 
ing a November 11 HH A 24 | Cattle 
ctary | 356 25 Newton-Abbots 1ſt Wed. 3 — | Cheeſe 
r ſtep TP VE Wed. aft. June 24] Cattle November 6 | Woollen- cloth 
Axminſter - - -- Firſt Wedneſ. Newton-Peppleford October 18 | Cattle 
wift, after Septem. | 2 Mahn. | ro 
efore "4 | Whit-Tueſday 50 Ditt Norton ; October Ra Ditto 
poop men e. 3 October 24] 885 Firſt Tueſday 
: September 19 Cattle North-Molton . | after May . | 11 Ditto 
76.7 | Friday before : bs photo. wa K 4 Tu. April wha 
hinz Barnſtaple N April e at \ called GreatMfarkets, North-Tawton { October 3 3 7 oops. 
g his , Sec. Friday in they not being held by | . December — {8 ot, oc 
g the December . | — | _ charter, | Second Tueſ. 1 
s of Biddiford 0 t 18 £ Cattle eee, 
r F | Okehampton . 4 irt Wed. at.. dom 
{! al 4 Holy-Thurſ. . | — | Sheep | of 7 et | 
molt | Bovey- Tracey . ; | PEPE 7 | Wool | Augult. £ J 
for g | Holy-" Churſc . 1-— 1 C | Wedn (day in 
He AW ; November. 242 Cattle Otte 5 [ Eafter-We- K E : 1 DN 
iloa SEN 3 13] 2 Divo ö \ | Firlt Wedue!, j 50 
MAT DENSE © October is IC ; 5 | | | after October 10 
nich Brwadclifet.... May. | 41 Onto | Fhurſday ſc'n. 
hing zroadhembury . . . | November J.. . F. Ditto [ | before Lalter. — | 
7325 Broadworthy . . - - - | September ... . Cattle — oc: { | Tret. in Whit- Ditto 
Who I ' A 29 | Sheep | „ — Ons 
* a Auguſt ... | 24 | Cattle „ | 4 A ---. 15 
Buck lane 5 | Whit-Tueſ = 5 Ditto | Plymouth...... ) Oduber dk: 5 0 2 woollen- 
9 | May 1 6 3 | February 25 
Chawle7 ee ao es Ditto | [ 2 
| ET December | 11 | piu | | „„ 5 . 
— | „ 1 | e . 3 Auguſtt | 1 Ditto 
lity} j 1 TS. 4 { | October--.. -... 28 
! Cheglord . . September. | 29 Ditto Samford. P 5 J 3 21 | 2 : 
| wo TR "2 ord- Pevere An 4 Catile 
m_ (( Auguſt Ditto Sa SES | * Prana 1 | Cattle 
135 June F 11 dS: 4 April 3 10 
Chudleigh . . . .. } September . . | 21 ; Ditto Shepwaſ .- - - TAvguſt........ j12| > Cattle 
| | January 3 25 | Horſes | (- Oeder 10 4 
| | Caurchingford. . 4 | LaitFr.in Mar. | 2 "It 1 | ; Eaſter- T.ueſ, |—} © Ditto 
| Laſt Fr.inApril | — Eullocks | VVV 
£ A 8 1 | N 1 ib 2 5 : 
B Columpton ES ; ee ee 28 5 e . 2 eee Ditto 
3 G „ 1 Ditto Sat. after Feb. 13 1 | 
| | : "MET. > ons TSS 6 Sat. betoreMay | 1 Carte. Th; | 
Dy Creditoen Auguſt 21 {Divo 1 South-Molton - 4 Y.06. Def: e 22 \ all Ong 
* | 5 September 5 V ed. aft. Au g. 26 | 1 
In: . 1] 2 . | | Sat. befo reOR. 10 e 
ag [ Culliton. db Je 5 November . . 30 | Ditto U Sat. bef. Dec. 12 : 
"ne ! -]- A 22 [ January 555 17 
che Culmſtocc g ) 5 | 1 Ditto 5 C 1 
the ö Denbury SG 3 . 3 8 | Cheele and ſoap Taviſtock — — ö 8 1 | | 9 Kant 
. ed. efore | R 10 
= _---. March 25 | Cattle | December 11 7 Th 
nd : November 20 N Third T ucſd: 5 | 'I 
= Ermington . February ... | 2 | Cattle 33 | | in January . |— | 
s. ö | Aſh-Wedneld. * | | Teignmouth - > Laſt IF hurl. in > Woollen-cloth 
o! n fr” | * | 605 horſes, &c. i 8 3 by 29 ; 
, 6 | ——— | epriein - =» - 
18 | December 6] 2 T haverton 3 17 Cattle 
e- Exbourn. | 2d Mon. inApr. — | Cattle and pedlary Phorucomb. - -. - | Fatter-Tnef. . | — | > attle and pedlary 
is Hartl Eaſter-Wed. — : . 
3 1 ; September. | 25 en Tixerton W hit-Sund. > Cattle 
| . Ton [October  - --. 1 19 J 
TY 1H ; June 422 1 1 4] \ 
atherleigh ..... 3 Ditto Torrington 4 1 - | Ditto 
[ | November 8 reer. J 
Highbick: 8 3 Eaiter-'Tucſ{d.-|— | 
'S bickington i: ; Deccmber as Ditto Totneſs May ieee eee St Cattle, ſheep, and 
1 27 n . 3 horles 
Holſw orthy. n 8 12 > Ditto October ........ 28] | 
| October <<<: 52 ) Wedn. before 
Honiton: _*- : 5; Firſt Wedneſ. ? Ditto 1 ; Good- Friday * 8 | 
11 after July. 19 8. „ 
gh-Bu dleigh. Good-F riday . — | Ditto i Auguſt 12 
Lim! ington .. IſtWed. in Sep. — Cattle Underwood 3 5 | Dit. & woollen- cloth 
| Kingtbr 3 8 8 20 [Cat. cloth, and ſhoes ae * - :.þ.- 24 | Cattle, theep, toys 
ebruary 7 2 : Monday fe'n. 
Me N | | Holy- T hurld. | — cue Wimple . ; after Septem. | * TD 3 
| October .....-. 28 8 | _ 2+ attle — T heſe are 
Membury Ca W 5. | 10 Ditto | Wutheridge. 9.2.9 Wes cf Aba 6 | : called Great Markez; 
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CHAT, VII. 


Containing an Hiſtorical, Deſcriptive, and Biographical Survey of the County of 


An INSPECTION TABLE foR Tuais County. 
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CORNWALL, ſituated in the Province of Canterbury, and Dioceſe of Exeter, is 
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Bounded by Extends Contains Sends to Parliament forty- 
| four Members. 
The river Tamar on the Eaſt, | In length from Eaſt to Weſt 9 Hundreds 5 For the County, B Ain. 
which divides it from Devon- | ſeventy- eight miles anda half. | 20 Boroughs | : , 


Boſſiney, Camelford, Eaſt- 
Loo, Welt-Loo, Fowey, 
St.Germains,Grampound, | 
Helſton, St. Ives, Kelling- 
ton, Launceſton, Leſkard, 
Leſtwithiel, St. Maus, 
St. Michael, Newport, 
Penryn, Saltaſh, Tregony, 
and Iruro, © ; 


ſhire. 
And by the Sea on the Welt, | 
North, and South. 


In breadth from South-Eaſt to 
North-Weſt, at the greateſt 
extremity, forty-five miles ; 
though in many places it is 
not above twenty miles wide, 

| the peninſula of which the 

county conſiſts growing nar- 
rower by degrces from Devon- 
ſhire to the Land's-End. | 

And is 150 miles in circum- [ 

| ference. ; | 


27 Market-Towns 
89 Vicarages 
161 Pariſh-Churches, beſides 
Chapels of Eaſe 
1300 Villages ; | 


Two each. 
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Tar Naru#aL HisTORY OF THIS CouxtTY. 


ORNWALL is ſaid to have derived its name from 
the Britiſh word Cn, which ſignifies a Horn, alluding to 
the two promontorics called the Land's-End and the Lizard- 
Point, and the Saxon word Vall, or Gaul, a name by which 
they diſtinguiſhed the inhabitants of this county, from their 
reſemblance in language, manners, and cuſtoms, to the Gauls on 
the continent. 
Cornwall is the firſt part of the iſland of Britain mentioned 
by any ancient authors; and by ſome it is ſuppoſed that the 
name Britania, or Prythania, was given to the Weſtern county 
by the Phocnicians or Trans, who carried on an extenſive 
trade with the natives long before the arrival of Julius Cæſar, 
as appcars from a number of monuments {till extant in many 
parts of the county. | 
The Britons of the midland part of the iſland being defeated 
by the Saxons, fled beyond the Severn, and ſheltered themſclves 
in thoſc inacceſſible mountains now called Wales, while Cynric, 


the victorious king of the Welt-Saxons, drove thoſe who in- 


habited the more Southern parts into the ancient Danmonii, now 
called Cornwall, in which place they formed a kingdom, that 
exiſted for many years after under different Britiſh princes, 
amongſt whom were Ambroſius Aurelius, and the juſtly cele- 
brated Arthur. But the conquerors puſhing their victories 


Weitward, at laſt ſubdued the inhabitants of thoſe parts, about 


the middle of the ſeventh century, from which time Cornwall 
was conſidered as ſubject to the Welt-Saxon Kings till the final 
diſſolution of the heptarchy under Egbert ; although they re- 


tained the uſe of their ancient language till many years after. 


But not only the dialect of the people, but alſo the names of 


towns, rivers, and harbours, all agree in teſtifying that the ancient 
Britons remained longer in Cornwall than in any other part of 


the iſland on this fide the Severn. 

The air of this county is more moiſt than in any other of the 
neighbouring counties, but this is to be accounted for by con- 
ſidering that, except that part adjoining to Devonthire, it is 
entirely ſurrounded by the ſca, forming a kind ot peninſula, fo 
narrow in ſome parts, that it is but a few miles between the two 
channels. The clouds paſting over, without being obſtructed 
by foreſts and deep vallies, the rains are more frequent here than 
in the inland parts of the itland ; but they are ſeldom very heavy. 
The winds in Cornwall blowing moſtly from the ſea, the air 
becomes pernicious to the more tender plants and ſhrubs near 
the ſhore. It likewile affects the interior part of the county, 
and is the reaſon why there is lo little wood on the riting grounds, 
or tall trees, as in thoſe more Northern parts of the itland, 
where the air is much ſharper than here. Although ſtorms are 
more ſevere than in thoſe parts further from the fea, yet they 
ſeldom continue long, and being ſucceeded by calms, the air is 
conſtantly in motion, which conduces to the health of the in- 
habitants, by diſpelling the pernicious particles which naturally 
ariſe from the mines. 

The ſummer and winter ſcaſons here differ much from thoſe 
in any other part of England ; the heat of the former not being 
ſo intenſe, nor the cold during the latter fo piercing. In the 
ſeverity of winter myrtles will flouriſh without any other 
aſliſtance than that of being ſheltered from the ſea-breezes. 
And although the ſpring conuneaces looncr, vet the frunts of the 


earth are more flow in ripening to perfection, and the harc{is 
later than in other parts of the kingdom, which is owing to the 
continual breezes from the ſea, and the reflection of the { 
beams being leſs from the water than the land. 

In the high grounds the ſoil of Cornwall is black and gritty, 
but the rain walhing away the particles of ſalt with which i is 
impregnated, and leaving it dry at the bottom, it ſeldom pro- 
duces any thing belides four graſs, heath, moſs, or what is 
called Corniſh furze; where the water remains, it forms itſclf 
into {mall marſhes and bogs; and the ſoil being deeper, it yields 
a thick turf, full of the roots of marſhy plants, which the people 
cut with fpades, and after drying them in the ſun, pile them up in 
heaps near their houſes, and during the winter they ſerve for firing. 

At the bottom of the hills, the crops receiving the ſalt particles 
wathed down by the rain, it produces a ſtrong good graſs, 
where the cattle herd in the winter. This ſoil, when cultivated, 
bears great quantities of potatoes, as alſo oats and rye. Here 
the milch cows and ſheep are fed, many of which are reared all 
over this county. | | 

They often fow barley mixed with wheat in this ſoil, but it 
ſeldom comes to any degree of perfection, there being ſo mich: 
gravel, and the earth ſo exceeding light, that when the ſummer i: 
ary, the fun exhales its moiſture, and when any conſiderable 
rains fall, the vegetable ſoil is waſhed from the gravel, and the 
ſeed deſtroyed. In many parts the foil is a ſhelvy or flaty 
carth, and bears corn better than the blackiſh. It alfo produces 
good graſs. | | | | 

They have in Corawall another ſoil of a reddiſh colour, and 
much cloter contexture than thoſe before mentioned. This 
foil is molt common on level grounds near the bottom of the 
hulls, f rom whence it receives the ſalts waſhed down by the rain, 
and being properly mamired, produces large crops of wheat and 
barley, which are ripe fooner, and come to more perfection than 
ſuch as are ſown on the other ſoil. 

Theſe foils, however, are not always diſtinQ from each other, 
being in many places ſo mixed as not to be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, 
but more or leſs found in every part of the county. 

Formerty the people of Cornwall were ſo much employed in 


un- 


their mines, that agriculture was greatly neglected, they bells 


obliged to purchaſe their corn from other parts. The neglect OL 
hufbandry among the inhabitants continued ſo late as the reign 
of Elizabeth, when ſome encouragement being given, the people 
applied themſclves to cultivating their land, which they found 
attended with fo many advantages, that they have continue 
improving it ever ſince. Marihy grounds have been drained, 
fields encloſed, and reat quantities ot grain ſown; {o that 
inſtead of having too fle tor themſelves, they are now able to 
ſupply the wants of others. There is but little marle uſed 2 
their manure, nor does its virtues ſeem to be much known. In 
thoſe parts adjoining to Devonſhire, they uſe great quantities ot 
lime, which is found more ſuitable to the ground than any other 
yet tried. As great part of Cornwall lies near the ſea, they ate 
ſupphed with excellent manure from thence, ſuch as ore-weed, 
and ſea-uced. 

Ore-weed might be uſed to great advantage by the farmers 
who live near the ſea in other parts of the kingdom. It 15 
found in great plenty on the ſhore after ſtorms; but great e 
is neceſſary in gathering and preſerving it, otherwiſe the fun will 
ſoon exlule its moiſture, When taken from the ſhore. it le 
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fpread on cold ſtiff land, a quantity of ſand being covered over it, 
when it diſſolves into an oily ſlime, diſperſing itſelf through the 
other manures, and contributes much to fatten the ſoil. 

The farmers who ſow barley take it freſh from the ſea, about 
the beginning of April, and ſpreading it on the ground naked to 
me ſun, have generally a great crop; but there are ſo many rank 
weeds grow afterwards, that the graſs of next year 1s very 
unwholeſome. ; 3 

The huſbandmen of this county uſe great quantities of ſea- 
ſand, the beſt of which is that intermixed with coral, it being the 
richeſt manure uſed in the county: it is moſtly found on the ſhores 
near Falmouth, and ſome of it in that harbour. The method 
uſed in taking it up is ſomewhat ſingular. They take a large bag 
of canvaſs, in the mouth of which they fix an iron hoop to keep 
it open. This being done, they ſink it to the bottom, and drag 
it along till full. It is only uſed for corn, and a barge-load, ſuf- 
ficient to dreſs an acre of land, is delivered for ten ſhillings, 
or leſs if the diſtance is not conſiderable. They have another 


ſand here, mixed with ſlime, which contributes much towards | 


fattening the foil. The ſand which is plentifully mixed with 
ſhells is {till more uſed as a manure ; for ſhells are of the ſame 
nature as lime, and partake of all its qualities. 

"The farmers who live near the 1 #0 uſe another 
ſort of manure, different from any of thoſe already mentioned. 
It conſiſts of bruiſed decayed pilchards, and the refuſe of the 
ſalt uſed for curing thoſe fith, and is juſtly reckoned one of the 
richeſt in this part of the kingdom. It warms the coldeſt 
ſoil, and cauſes 1t to bring forth plenty, both of corn and graſs ; 
but as it is extremely hot, the beſt method to be uſed is, to mix 
it with earth and ſand, when being placed in a dunghill until its 
{a!ts are digeſted, the whole ſhould be carried out and ſpread 
upon the land. 1 f ; 

Wheat, rye, barley, and oats, are the chief grains ſown in 
Cornwall. They have alſo another ſort much cultivated in this 
country, called Pleilez, and uſed in fattening their cattle. It is 
a. mall yellow grain, and has the ſame qualities as oatmeal. | 

In Cornwall they have a ſingular cuſtom of binding all their 
corn into ſheaves. Having bound a certain number of ſheaves, 
they pile them up in the form of a cone ten or twelve feet high; 
the ears being turned inwards, ſo that only the butt-ends of the 
ſheaves are expoſed to the weather. This is done while the corn 
continues in the field, and thoſe piles are called by the country 
people Ariſhmous. The inconſtancy of the weather probably fictt 
luggelted the hint, as experience every year proves its utility. 

f his county is watered by many rivers, the principal of which 
are, the Tamar and the Camel. | 

The Tamar riſes within three miles of the ſea, in the pariſh 
of Morwinitow, from a ſpring in a moor. It at firit directs its 
courſe Northward, where it forms the river Tenridge, which is na- 
vigable at Biddiford in Devonſhire : but that part of the ſpring, 
which forms the Tamar, runs Southward about ten miles, where 
it becomes a conſiderable river, having a ſtone bridge built over it 
at North-Tamerton. Purſuing its courſe forward, it receives 

ſeveral ſmall ſtreams, beſides the Attery. | 
At Palſtonebridge it is both broad and rapid; and ſtill con- 
tinuing its courſe, with the addition of brooks and rivulets, 
paſſes the village of Stock-Lymſland, where there is another 
bridge over; and a little further it paſſes under another bridge, 
in the pariſh of Calſtock, which is the laſt on the river. 


Two miles further is a place called Marlcham, where it is navi- | 
gable for ſome barks, and here the tide is diſcernable. After 

paſling about five miles lower, it receives the Fowev, and forms [| 
a ſpacious harbour; it then paſſes within half a mile of Saltaſh, 


and being joined by the Lymber, it keeps its courle ſtraight for- 
wards, and forms the noble harbour of Hamoaze, which in 
Saxon ſignifies a wet, oozy habitation, Here it makes the 
creeks called St. John's and Millbrook ; and having run a courſe 
of more than forty miles, it falls into the fea near Mount- 
Edgecumbe, being bounded on the Welt by the lands of Stone- 
houſe, and on the Eaſt by the ifland of St. Nicholas. 

The Camel was formerly called Alan, and afterwards Dun- 
mere, which ſignifies the water f the hills ; but its preſent name 

implies a crooked river. It riles to the North of the town of 
Camelford about two miles, and after a courle of above twelve 
miles, becomes navigable for barges at Parbrook. It receives a 
conſiderable addition at Egleſhal, by the junction of the Laine ; 
and a mile further down it runs under the largeſt bridge in Corn- 
wall, at Wadbridge. Directing, its courſe ſtill North, it reaches 
Paditow, about three miles below Wadbridge, where it forms a 
harbour of a mile in breadth. 

There are ſeveral other rivers beſides theſe, that water this 
county, the chiet of which are, the Loo, the Lynher, the Seaton, 
the Fowey, and the Fal. 

The Loo riſes near St. Clare, and running a courſe of about 
twelve miles, falls into the ſea. | 

The Lynher riſes in the mountains eight miles North-Welt of 
Launceſton, and then falls into the Tamar. 

'The Seaton, though but a ſmall river, runs in length above 
twelve miles. It is laid to have been called Seaton from a town 
that formerly ſtood ncar the place where it falls into the fea. 

The Fowey riſes on the ſummit of a high mountain called 
Brownwill „ and afterwards runs through the town of Leit- 
withiel. its courſe towards the fea it receives many other 
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ſtreams, ſo that at the town of Fowey it forms an extenſive 
harbour. | 

The Fal riſes among the hills, and after collecting a conſider- 
able number of brooks, ſtreams, &c. becomes a large river, and 
running through Grampound, Tregony, and Truro, falls iuto 
the fea at Falmouth. 

All theſe rivers produce great abundance of various ſorts 
of fiſh, among which is a peculiar one called the Shote, which is 
a kind of ſmall trout, and exceeding delicate. In the river 
Fowey is a black trout, taken in the months of May and June, 
ſome of which are three fect in length. About the latter-end of 
Auguſt another trout appears, which, from the time it is ſeen, is 
called the Bartholomew Trout. It is generally about eighteen 
inches long, but the belly is deeper than that of the black trout, 
and the 115 is red, and in much higher eſteem. The ſalmon is 
properly a ſea- fiſh, but it ſometimes comes into theſe rivers to caſt 
its ſpawn. They are caught in the river Fowey at two wears, 
from the end of the ſpring till the beginning of autumn. 

In this place, we ſhall take notice of a few of the many kind 
of fiſh with which the coaſts of Cornwall abound. That kind 
of whale which is called the Blower, or Fin-Fiſh, is found 


| in theſe ſeas, and receives its name from blowing the water to a 


conſiderable height through a Pipe, or hole in its head. The 
Grampus, alſo found here, is uſually about eighteen feet long, 
and is ſo voracious, as to prey even upon porpoiſes. | 

The porpoiſe has the back fin pointing forwards towards 
its head, and ſloping away backwards. It is called Porcus Piſcis, 
or the Hog-Fiſh, from the quantity of fat which covers its body 
under the ſkin, or perhaps from the ſhape of its ſnout, and 
its wallowing in the water. | | 

The blue thark, which ſrequents the Corniſh ſhore during the 
pilchard ſealon, is ſo great an enemy to fiſhing-nets, that the 
tiſhermen have large hooks made on purpoſe to catch them. 

The ſea. fox is called by the people of this county the Threſher, 
from the motion of its long tail, with which it ſtrikes its enemy 
the grampus whenever it riſes to the ſurface of the water. 

TT he turbot, or bret, appears here in the ſummer and autumn 
in great plenty. There are alſo abundance of plaice, dabs, and 
flounders, beſides the halybut, the fleſh of which is nearly as good 


| as that of the turbot: it is the largeſt of the flat kind; but that 


called the Whiſk approaches neareſt to the taſte of a turbot. 

The fiſhery here for pilchards is one of the molt profitable in 
the kingdom. They ſwarm, from July to November, in ſuch 
quantities, that eight or nine hundred —_— have been filled 


in a ſeaſon, at Mouſehole, near Mounts-Bay. | 


On this coaſt are two ſorts of garr-fiſh, or horn-fiſh, one 
of which is called the Gerrock, and the other the Skipper, it 


black fiſh, which has very ſmall thin ſcales; it is about fifteen 
inches long, and three quarters of an inch broad, excluſive of 
the fin. he head and noſe reſemble thoſe of a trout, the mouth 
is little, and the eye bright and full. | 

Seals, or ſea-calves, are common in ſuch caves of the ſea- 
ſhore as are not much frequented. This animal is from five feet 
long to ſeven, and the head is ſomewhat like that of a calf: its 
pectoral fins reſemble the fore-feet of quadrupeds, with five tocs 
connected by a membrane, with which it can thi-w ſtones at its 
purſuers. The tail is horizontal, and ſupplies the want of fins 
in the hinder parts. The ſeal is amphibious, and cannot always 
live in the water. In the Northern part of the county the pour 
people eat the fleſh of it in times of ſcarcity. 

Here are great plenty of ſhell-fiſh, ſuch as muſſels, 1:::yots, 
cockles, wrinkles, and crabs of every fort. Lobiters are fo 


plentiful, that well-boats come here to load, and carry them 


alive to London and other places, in calm weather : alſo the 
ſoldier- crab, or hermit-ſhrimp, remarkable for taking poſſeſſion of 
ſome empty ſhell for its habitation. Oyſters are alſoexceeding pien- 
tiful: the beſt are taken in the creeks in Conſtantine's parith. 

1 his county produces a great variety of ſtones, articularly 
thoſe commonly uſed for building or ornaments. The ſurface 
ot the ground, in many parts of the county, yields an opaque 
whitiſh cryſtal, commonly called White Spar, in great plenty, 
which is chietly uſed to repair the roads and face hedges. On 
the North-Eaſt coaſt, between Leſkard and the Tamar, there 
are ſome quarries of flate, which is exported in conſiderable 
quantities. And at a place called Denyball, not far from 
Botliney, on the North coaſt, there is a fine quarry of ſlate 
for covering the roofs of houſes. The whole quarry is about 
300 yards long and 100 wide. The deepeſt part is ſuppoſed 
to be about forty fathom below the ſurface : the green ſod reaches 
downwards about a foot, of yellow brown clay two feet more, 
then the rock, which, to the depth of twelve fathom, conſiſts of 
a lax, ſpattery flate, that is uſeleſs ; then comes a firm brown 
itone, which becomes ſtill browner in the air, and is fit both for 
paving and for roohng : this is called the top ſtone, and the 
itratum is ten fathom deep, under which lies the fine {late, called 
the bottom ſtone : it is of a blue grey colour, and of ſo cloſe a 
texture, that, on being ſtruck, it rings like metal. 

Further towards the Land's-End, on the North coaſt, at a 
place called St. Columb, there is a quarry of free-ſtone, of Which 
no uſe is made, though it might well ſerve all the purpoſes 
of Portland, but it is not quite ſa fine. This. county alſo 


abuunds with coarſe granites of various eolours and different 


dang remarkable for moving its upper gy There is alſo the 
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qualities. There are likewiſe ſome quarries of marble, but it is 
not remarkable either for its uſe or beauty. 

The warming-ſtone has been frequently found in different 
parts of this county. This ſtone, when once heated, will con- 
tinue warm eight or ten hours, and is ſaid to give relief to pains 
which ariſe from the internal hxmorrhoids. The ſwimming- 
ſtone, which has alſo been found here, conſiſts of rectilinear 
lamina, as thin as paper, interſecting each other in all directions, 
and leaving unequal cavities between them; a ſtructure which 


renders the ſtone ſo celluler as to ſwim in water. 


The aſbeſtos, or amiantus, of ſeveral kinds, have been found 
here. This ſtone is ſo fibrous, that linen has been made of it, 
which fire could not conſume; but the art of making it has 
been long loſt. Gems of ſeveral kinds have been likewiſe found 
here, but ſo ſmall as not to be critically examined without 
the help of a microſcope ; particularly topazes very high coloured ; 
rubies as red as a carbuncle; hyacinths, and amethyſts. There 
is alſo a great variety of both figured and plain cryſtals. 

Cornwall alſo produces ſemi-metal, of which there gre the 
following forts : biſmuth, ſpelter, zink, naptha, antimony, la- 
pis-caliminaris, and molybdœne, or pencil- lead; cobalt, a ſub- 
{tance containing arſenic, zaffer, and ſmalt; and mundic, called 
alſo marcaſite, which contains arſenic, ſulphur, vitriol, and 
mercury. a 

We ſhall now take fome notice of the mines of this county, 
particularly thoſe of tin, for which it has been remarkably 
famous for ages palt. 

The time when tin was firſt difcovered in Cornwall it 1s 
impoſlible to aſcertain, but that it is of great antiquity is beyond 
all manner of doubt; for Diodorus Siculus tells us, that thc 
Pheoenicians traded with the inhabitants for that ore, and that the 
Britons were employed by the Romans to work in thoſe mines for 
tin. | | 
They were totally negleQed during the wars between the 
Britons and Saxons, and for many years after ; but when Rich- 
ard, brother of Edward III. was made duke of Cornwall, he 
acquired a perfect knowledge of the great riches that might 
be acquired by granting privileges to thoſe who would dig 
for that uſeful ore. "The privileges which they enjoy at this 
time were granted by Edward III. | oy 

The tin is found in different places, ſometimes in little black 
ſtones, at other times in veins, or interſperſed in bunches in the 
natural rock. Sometimes they are obliged to dig many fathoms 


before they can find a bed of ore; and at other times it runs in 


2 perpendicular direction a conſiderable way, and this commonly 
leads to what the miners call a floor or bed. | 

If the greateſt caution is not uſed in digging, it is often 
attended with the moſt fatal conſequences to the miners ; the 
vaſt weight of rocks and earth muſt be properly ſupported, 
or it will fall in and deſtroy not only the mine itſelf, but alſo all 
thoſe who are employed in working it ; as really happencd ſome 
few years 0 when one of them fell in and buried the workmen 
under it. though water is one of the moſt troubleſome acci- 


dents that can attend the mines in general, yet it is not long 


ſince the uſe of hydraulic machines was known in Cornwall; 
for before, they uſed to remove it merely by manual labour. 
They uſe the following method in refining the tin. The 
ore being dug out of the mine, is carried to a mill, where it 
is thrown into a ſloping canal of timber, whence, by its 
own weight, and the aſſiſtance of a ſmall ſtream, it ſlides down 
into the box where the lifters work. "Theſe lifters are large 
beams of wood ſhod at each end with heavy maſſes of iron, and 
are lifted up by a wheel turned round by a ſtream of water. 
The ore remains in the box, until it is beaten fo ſmall as to paſs 
through an iron grate at the further end; water being poured 
continually into the box to increaſe the attrition, and keep 
the iron from taking fire. The tin being beaten ſo {mali as 
to paſs through the grate, is conveyed to a pit prepared for its re- 
ception, where it begins to aſſume its pureſt appearance. From 
thenee it is carried to the pits, and being waſhed perfectly 
clean, it is taken to the melting-houſe, and a furnace of pit-coat 
being lighted, the tin is melted, and poured into large ftone 
troughs, each containing above three hundred pounds weight of 
metal, from whence 1t is tent to the coinage to be ſtamped. When 
it is brought to the coinage towns, the maſter aſſayer to the duke 
of Cornwall examines whether it is properly puritied, and if fo, 


he ſtamps it with the ſcal of the dutchy, by which the proprictor | 


has a right to ſell it as genuine metal, after having paid for every 
hundred weight four ſhillings duty, which brings in a revenue of 
ten thouſand a year to the prince of Wales. 

There are allo in this county many rich mines of copper, but 
they have never yet been brought to any great advantage. There 
are different ſorts of copper ore, but the moſt curious is the braſs 
colour; and in ſome of the mines is found malleable copper, 
which is called virgin ore, from its great purity. 

The miners dig for the copper ore nearly in the ſame manner 
as for the tin, but it is dreſſed in a manner altogether different. 
As much depends upon ſeparating the good ore from the bad, 
certain overſeers are appointed to take care that the miners keep 
every fort diſtin by itſelf. The richer ore being raiſed up 
by an engine, is laid on. the ground in diſtinct heaps ; and to pre- 
vent watte as much as poſſible, it is drawn up in as large pieces 
as the machine has ſtrength to bear. Being gathered together in 
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ſmall heaps, men are employed to beat it on the rock with ſhort 
thick bars of iron. This done, it is waſhed and ſifted. 

The principal trade of this county conſiſts in exportin 
tin, copper, and fiſh; and the chief imports are, timber, iron 
hemp, and other articles required in mining and hſhing. 

The inhabitants of Cornwall, though not ſo poliſhed and 
refined in their manners as thoſe who live nearer the capital, are 
more honeſt and ſincere in their diſpoſitions. The Cornith lau. 
5855 before the arrival of the Saxons, was the ancient Gaclith 
or Gwaliſh, which was once common to all the inhabitants 
of this iſland; but the Saxons extending their conquells in: 
thoſe parts, and both people mixing together, that of the cor 
querors became predominant, whilſt the other gradually detinug : 
and at preſent there is ſcarce any further remains of it, ccf! 
the names of hills, towns, rivers, and implements uſed by the 
miners. 

Vaſt numbers of coins have been found in Cornwall, bearing 
the names of different Roman emperors ; but molt of them at 
as late as the time of Conſtantine the Great. Many monument 
have been erected to perpetuate the memory of great men 1 
all ages; but none have ſo far eſcaped the rage of time as meda!. - 
and even to this day a taſte for them ſeems predominant among 4!! 
the civilized nations of Europe. 

The people of this county ſtill retain many of their ancicn: 
cuſtoms, among which may be reckoned the diverſions of wreit. 
ling and hurling. The former is oſtener practiſed in this count: 
than in any other part of England ; and the latter is almoſt pecu- 
liar to it. This exerciſe takes its name from hurling a ball made 
of a round piece of wood, about three inches in diameter, covetus 
with a plate of filver, and has generally a motto alluding to (|: 
paſtime. The ſucceſs depends upon catching this ball when it is 
thrown up, and carrying iteft expeditiauſly in ſpite of all op- 
poſition. | | 

Amongſt the tin-miners are \holidays peculiar to themſetve-, 
particularly on the "Thurſday fe*nnight before Chriſtmas-Day, ir, 
commemoration of black tin being hrit melted in thoſe parts, and 
turned into white tin. They allo keep St. Piran's- Day on the 
5th of March, and are allowed money to make merry with 
in honour of that ſaint, who is ſaid to have firit taught them the 
working of tin. | | | 

They have alſo another ancient cuſtom, viz. that of adorning 
their doors and porches, on the firſt of May, with green boughs, 
and of planting ſtumps of trees before their houſes. "They crect 


6) 


May-poles, and on holidays and feſtivals dreſs them with garlands 


and flowers. It is likewiſe uſual to make bonfires in cvery village 
on the eve of St. John the Baptiſt's and St. Peter's days ; which 
is ſuppoſed to be the remains of Druidical ſuperſtition. 


AccouxnT OF CURIOUS PLANTS FOUND IN THIS Covrxry. 


Roſe-Wort, Engliſh Sea-Peas, Sea-Cotton-Weed, Sea-Holly, 
{mall Sea Cranes-Bill. Found near Penzance, and among. thc 
rocks at the Land's-End. ey | | 

Fir-leaved-Heath, with flowers; blue [weet-ſmelling Toad- 
Flax, Wood-Sage, Roman-Nettle, and ſometimes Water-Min:. 
Found under the hedges near the Land's-End. 


A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE BoROVUGRHS, Co8Po- 
RATIONS, Towns, VILLAGES, AND OTHER REMARLE- 
ABLE PLACES IN THIS CouNTY. 


 LavuxcesrtoON, commonly called Launſton, is the chief tow:: 
in this county, being the place where the courts are held, 
the jail kept, and the members choſen. Formerly the aſlizcs 
were always he:d here, but by a late act of parliament, they arc 
kept at Bodmin in the ſummer. 

This town is mentioned in Doomſday-Book fo far back as the 
year 1067, at which time William the Conqueror gave it to his 
brother Robert, carl of Moreton, who built a-ftrons caſtle here, 
and a collegiate church dedicated to St. Stephen. It has ſent re- 
preſentatives ever ſince the 23d of Edward I. who are choſen by 
the mayor and free burgeſſes. When Richard I. went on his 
expedition to the Iloly-Land, he gave this town and caſtle to his 
brother John, who enlarged tome parts of the cattle, putting the 


whole in a proper ſtate of defence. It remained a place of great 


{trengih till the civil wars in the reign of Charles I. when it was 
beſieged and taken by general Fairfax ; fir Ralph Hopton, the 
king's general, being obliged to diſband his forces, which ruined 
his majeſty's intereſt in thoſe parts. Only a ſmall part of this 
fortreſs now remains, in the upper hall of which the aflizes are 
held, and underneath 1s the jail of the county, 

Launceſton is pleaſantly ſituated on a hill, and is a arge well- 
built town; it is extremely populous, the country around tinely 
cultivated, and all forts of provitions cheap, except coals, whic!! 
they are obliged to procure from other parts, there being 19 
mines of that commodity near this town. _ 

The pariſh-church is a tine large Gothic ſtructure, with a hug! 
ſquare tower, and dedicated to St. Mary Magdalene. ] he 
church of St. Stephen, built by Robert, carl of Moreton, {tood 
about half a mile diſtant from the caſtle, and was given by 
Heury I. to William Warlewart, biſhop of Exeter, Who, about 
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Ts COUNTY or CORNWALL. 


the year 1124, removed the canons to a priory, founded in the 
welt part of the town under the caſtle wall, dedicated to St. Auſtin 
and St. Stephen, which continucd till the reign of Henry VIII. 
when its revenues were valued at 350]. per annum. i 

During the reign of Henry VIII. ſome of the Cornith bo- 
coughs falling to decay, and the king finding the advantage 
of having a majority in the Houſe of Commons, had an act 

aſſed granting the privilege of ſanctuary to this town, in order 
to induce thoſe who were rich, and had committed crimes, 
to ſhelter themſelves in it, where they might ſpend their money 
freely, and diffuſe riches among the inhabitants; but at the Re- 
formation this privilege was aboliſhed. 

Launceſton was incorporated by queen Mary in the ſecond 
vear of her reign, and in conſequence thereof is governed by a 
mayor, recorder, and eight aldermen. Here is a free ſchool 
founded by queen Elizabeth, where youth are inſtructed in gram- 
mazr-learning. There are allo two charity-ſchools, one for 
boys and the other for girls, both of which are ſupported by 
voluntary contributions. This town has a weekly-market on 
Saturday; and is diſtant from London 214 miles. | 

NEWPORT, ſituated in the neighbourhood of Launceſton, has 
ent members to parliament ever ſince the laſt year of Edward VI. 
his little town, which belonged originally to the priory of St. 
Thomas, at the difſolution of religious houſes became the 
property of the crown, and as a royal demeſne, challenged 
the privilege of ſending repreſentatives to parliament, which it 
fill enjoys. It is governed by two officers called V tanders, who 
are choſen at the annual court of the manor, and they are 
the perſons by whom the magiſterial duties are periormed. They 
regulate the forms and proceedings at elections, the choice 
of members being veſted in all the inhabitants Who pay ſcot and 
jot. The town has a weekly-market on Saturday; and is diſtant 
from London 214 miles. | 

Not far from this town, on the banks of the Tamar, is Hex- 
CESTON, or, as it is now called, HENSTON-HIIT, which was 
anciently ſo rich with fine veins of ore, that the people uſcd 
to ſay, that if Henſton was well digged, it would be of more 
value than all the riches of London; but the ore has been lung 
ſince all worked, fo that nothing but the pits remain. | 

In the reign of Egbert the Great, A. D. 835, when the 
Danes invaded England, they landed near Falmouth, and march- 
ing to this place, were met by the Saxon army under the command 


of their victorious prince; but being defeated, the few that were | 


left fled to their ſhips, and ſailed again to Denmark. : 
Near this place are many remnants of Druidical ſuperſtition. 


They are large hollow ſtones cut like baſons, and vulgarly called 


Arthur's troughs, or the places where the people ſay that prince 
fed his dogs. So great was his fame in thoſe times, that every 
monument of antiquity is aſcribed to him in Cornwall. | 

KELLINGTON is agreeably ſituated about ten miles South 
of Launceſton ; and though, in order of time, it is the laſt 
borongh in this county, yet it is ſuperior to almoſt one half 
of them, both in wealth and number of inhabitants. It never 
obtained any charter of incorporation, ſo that it is under the 
government of a portrieve, annually choſen at the court: leet of 
the manor, when all who have lived a year in the town are 
admitted free burgeſſes, and vote for the members of parliament; 
the portrieve being, by preſcription, the returning-officer. It 
was firſt ſummoned in the year 1583 to lend members to parlia- 
ment. | = 

Kellington has not any church, being part of the pariſh 
of South-Hill ; but there is a large chapel of eaſe. This chapel 
was built at the expence of Nicholas Athton, eſq. ſerjeant at 
law; and in the chancel of it is a fine monument erected to his 
memory. A coarſe woollen cloth manufactory has been carried 
on here for ſome years ; but not having met with encouragement, 
it has never arrived at any degree of perfection. This t »wn has 
a weckly-market on Wedneſday; and is diſtant from London 
215 miles. | 

SALTASH is ſituated on the mouth of the Tamar, about ten 
miles South of Kellington. It is a large, populous town, and 
Was firit made a borough by Reginald de Valetort, to whom the 
manor belonged in the beginning of the reign of Henry IV. - Ir 
was ſummoned to ſend repreſentatives in the reign of Edward VI. 
and was incorporated by Charles II. in 1082. It is governed 
by {ix aldermen and twenty burgeſſes, who chooſe the members 
ol parliament, the mayor being the returning-officer. 

When king Edward III. created his ſon the Black Prince duke 
of Cornwall, he invelted him with the manor of Saltaſh, at that 
Ume called Salteſſe; but the corporation, upon payment of a 
qut-rent of eighteen ſhillings to the warden of the ſtannaries, 
enjoy the toll of the markets and fairs. The town ſtauds in the 
parith of St. Stephen, having a fine chapel of caſe dedicated to 
dt. Nicholas. It is a large building with a tower fifty seven fegt 
high. Near the chapel is a handſome market- place, a rown-hall, 
and a free grammar-ichool, ſupported by the crc. 

The harbour of Saltaſh is very large, commodihus, and capa- 

e of receiving the largeſt ſhips of war, although none but mer- 
chantmen come into it. From hence a cont:derable commerce 
carried on in exporting malt, and trading to Newſoundland. 

he corporation have a juriſdiction of amralty by preſcription 
Over all . veſſels, whether Engliſh or foreign, coming into the 
arbour, which produces à conſiderable tug annually. The 


| 


— — — 


| 


| 
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market is ſo well ſupplied with all ſorts of proviſions, and 
the prices ſo low, that the artiſts come by water from Aymouth- 
Dock on Saturday to purchaſe them, which are carried home in 
the town-boat at the expence of the corporation. 

Not far from the town is the caſtle of Trematon, which 
although built either before or about the time of the Norman- 
Conqucit, is ſtill the moſt perfect and entire of any in Cornwall. 
It was one of the ſeats of Edward the Black Prince, and 
was uſed as a garriſon in the civil wars between Charles I. 
and his parliament, when the marquis of Hertford, who com- 
manded the royaliſts in the Weſt of England, beſieged and took 
it, driving the carl of Samford and general Ruthven out of the 
town and caltle, who fled with the parliament's army as far as 
Taviſtock, At this time the king's affairs were in a proſperous 
way, but did not long remain A for he being defeated at the 
battle of Edge-Hill, fir Ralph Hopeton was obliged to abandon 


Saltaſh, and a neutrality for the counties of Devon and Cornwall 


was agreed on by both parties. 

This caſtle ſtands on an eminence, and is ſurrounded by a wall 
and a ditch, but the whole is now fo much neglected, that ſome 
ot the courts are uſed as kitchen-gardens. The royalty of it is 
let by leaſe to the corporation, who pay an annual rent to 
the lord-warden of the ſtannaries. Saltaſh has a weekly-mark<t 
on Saturday ; and is diſtant from London 220 miles. | 

To the South of Saltaſh, about fix miles, is a ſmall but 
neat fiſhing- town called Mit BROOE. This place has furniſhed 
the navy with many able ſeamen. It was once a canſiderable 
town, but has now only a {mall market held on Saturdays. 

Lo the North-Welt of Milbrook, near Plymouth, is MouNT- 
EDGECU:BE, fo called from its poſſeſſor lord Edgecumbe. It 
is built in a very pleaſant romantic manner, and affords an 
unbounded protpect over the adjacent country, as well as the ſea. 
It is adorned with many tine paintings, and the gardens are laid 
out with great elegance and taſte. | 
Not far from Mount-Edgecumbe is the pariſh of Ra ur, 
which lies on the neck of land called Ra HEAD. It was for- 
merly a gentleman's ſeat; and there is {til} a little vaulted chapel 
of great uſe to mariners as a ſea-mark. The cellars here fetch 
coniiderable rents in the ſcaſon for pilchards, being convenient 
tor the curing them. | | 

Two miles North-Weſt of Milbrook is another ſma!l village 


| called ST. AxTHONY's, remarkable for its neatneſs, and having 


a fiſh-pond which lets in the fea, from whence it is furniſheg 
with fiſh; The Carews, lords of this place, are a ſamily of 
great repute, from whom deſcended Richard Carew, eiq. who 


wrote a ſurvey of the county of Cornwall. 


ST. GERMAIN'S is a very ancient borough, and was formerly 
of great note; but it is now fo much decayed as only to contain 
a ſew fiſhermen's houſes. The pariſh, however, is the mot cx- 
tenſive in Cornwall, being above twenty miles in circumference, 
in the bounds of which are feventeen villages, beſides the town 
of Saltath. | SET 

'The learned Pelagius, who was himſelf a native of Britain, 
upon his return from Rome, where he had been profecutirg his 
{tudies, preached to his countrymen in Cornwall; but being of 


a generous diſpoſition, he preferred the notions of the Greek, _ 


or Eaſtern church, to thoſe of the Roman, or Weltern. Thete 
ſentiments were eagerly oppoſed by St. Auſtin, biſhop of Hippo. 
whoſe great learning and reputation for ſanctity, had raiſed him 
to the higheſt eſteem where his works were read. A council was 
ſummoned, wherein Pelagius's notions were condemned as 


heretical, and miſſionaries were ſent into all parts to preach 
Amongſt thoſe who came into Britain was 
St. Germain, biſhop of Anxeme in Burgundy, who being a 


againſt his doctrine. 


Briton, preached firit at St. Alban's, and afterwards travelled 
through the remote parts of the Roman province in this iilang, 
till at length he ſettled here, and the place received its name 
trom him. 
It was a biſhop's ſee till 1049, when Edward the Conſeſſor re- 
moved the epiſcopal ſeat to Nirton, and ſoon atter ty Excter, 
where it has ever ſince remained. | 

Athelttan, king of the Weit-Saxons, who was a great friend 
to the clergy, built a fine church in honour of St Germain, 
which contirues to this time, the bithop's throne and feats of tlie 
canons being {till ſtanding; and near it was the biſhop's palace, 
{ome ruins vt Which are itzll to be ſeen. 

St. Germain's was formerly a manor, conſiſting of twenty 
four hides of land, as appears from Doomſday- Book; but was 
divided between the bithop and priory when the epricopal 


feat was removed to Exeter. The priory 1s {till itanding, and has 


of late years been repaired and beautified. It is no called 
Port-Elliot, and is pleaſantly fituated on the banks of the river, 
from whence it has a nne proſpect. 

The church, which itands near the priory, is a large Gothic 
ſtructure, and contains many ancient and curious monuments, 
The town, which is built on a riſing ground, appears at a diltance 
like an amphitheatre, but contains only a few mean houſes. Ir 
is not certainly known at what time it was niade a borough, but 
it was doubts when the biſhops reſided here; at that time 
it was a conſiderable place, and much frequented by pilgriins, 
By the rolls of parliament it firſt tent reprefentatives in 1592. 

This town 1s governed by a portrieve or mayor, chOten annuy- 
ally at the court-lect of the manvr, by a jury of the inhabitants, 
wh Jin 
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TuE NEW axp COMPLETE BRITISH 


TRAVELLER. 


whom the ſteward impannets and ſwears for that purpoſe. All 
thoſe who have lived one year in the town, as houle-keepers, 
vote for the repreſentatives ; ſo that the inhabitants are almoſt all 
eletors. 

Here is a free- ſchool built and endowed by the Elliot family, 
but few of the people ſend their children to it. In St. Germain's 
pariſh are many handſome ſeats belonging to the Corniſh gentry, 
where they reſide together in the moſt friendly and amicable 
manner. 

The town has a weekly-market on Friday; and is diſtant 
from London 223 miles. 

EasT-Loo, formerly called Portloo, is a borough by preſcrip- 
tion, and the manor for many years belonged to the — 
earls of Devonſhire. It is 2 ſituated on the mouth of the 
river Lowe, and carries on a conſiderable trade in the pilchard 


fiſhery. The manor having long ſince devolved to the crown, is 


now part of the dutchy of Cornwall, the corporation holding it 
by leaſe at only twenty ſhillings a year. 

This proce was incorporated by queen Elizabeth, in the year 
1587. It is governed by a mayor and eight burgeſſes, who aſſiſt 
as a common- council; but the mayor has the privilege of 
chooſing the recorder and other officers. The members are 
choſen b the burgeſſes and freemen, a privilege they have enjoyed 
ever ſince the 13th year of queen e It has not any 


church, only a chapel of eaſe, being part of St. Martin's pariſh, 
about two miles diſtant. | | 


At Eaſt-Loo is a ſmall harbour, oppoſite to which is a battery, 
with ſeveral guns planted on it; but they have not been uſed for 


ſeveral years paſt. The weekly- market is on Saturday; and the 
town 1s diſtant from London 231 miles. 

WesT-Loo is only parted from Eaſt-Loo by the river, 
over which there is a ſtone bridge of fifteen arches. It is an 
ancient borough and corporation, but did not ſend repreſentatives 
till the laſt year of Edward VI. The manor of this town, 
as well as Eaſt-Loo, belonged to the family of Courtney, but is 
now annexed to the dutchy of Cornwall, the corporation paying 
an annual rent of twenty-four ſhillings, for which they are allowed 
to receive the tolls. | | = 

This town was formerly a place of conſiderable trade, but 
it has been long ſince greatly decayed. It received its charter 
from queen Elizabeth, and is governed by a mayor and twelve 
burgeſſes, choſen annually from the moſt ſubſtantial houſekeepers. 
The members are elected by the burgeſſes and freemen. Here is 
neither church or chanel of eaſe, the inhabitants being obliged to 


go to the church of Talland, about a mile to the South-Weſt, 


near the ſea, The town had formerly a weekly-market, but 
that has been long diſcontinued. . 

In the vicinity of Weſt-Loo are ſome remains of an earthen 
wall, called by the people the Giant's-Hedge. It extends ſeven 
miles in length, reaching to Lavyn-Creek on the road to Leſt- 
withiel. 
have been originally about twenty feet wide. 
that there ever was a ditch on either ſide. 
work appears evident from its being built after their manner. 

LESKARD is a populous town, large and well built, ſituated 
on a hill, encompaſſed by many others, ſo that the whole forms 
a very 2 and romantic ſcene. It was anciently the chief 
ſeat of the dukes of Cornwall, and had formerly a caſtle, which 
was their place of reſidence. | | 

William the Conqueror gave this place to Robert, earl of 
Moreton, and it was afterwards given by Henry III. to Richard, 
His ſon Edward, who ſuc- 
ceeded him, granted the inhabitants all the tolls for a quit-rent of 
eighteen pounds per annum ; and in the reign of Henry VIII. 
when the dutchy devolved to the crown, the ſame rent continued 
to be paid till the reign of William III. when it was given 
to the lord-chancellor Somers. | 

Leſkard is one of the neateſt and beſt inhabited towns in the 


It does not appear 


county. The buildings are entirely of free- ſtone, and in general 


lofty and elegant. The church, which is dedicated to St. Mar- 


tin, is a large Gothic ſtructure, with a handſome tower, in which 
is a ſet of excellent bells. The inſide of the church contains 
many ancient monuments. 8 

The town-hall, which is all free-ſtone, is built in the Tuſcan 
order, extremely handſome, and adorned with a curious clock, 
having four dials, which was given to the town by Mr. Dolben, 


one of their members, in the year 1707. | 
There is an admirable conduit in the market-place, by which 


the whole town is ſupplied with water, it being conveyed through 
all the adjacent ſtreets in pipes. 

Tae palace and caſtle are ſo much decayed, that few of their 
ruins are now to be ſeen; even Leland, who viſited the place in 
1537, ſays, that at that time little was remaining, by which the 
traveller could form any notion of its original ſplendour. 

Leſkard received its charter from queen Elizabeth, to be 
governed by a mayer and eight burgeſſes, the former to be choſen 
annually from the latter. The members are elected by the bur- 
geſſes and freemen, the mayor being the returning-ofhcer. Here 
is a large manufactory for the making of woollen yarn, which is 
principally {old to the clothiers of Devonſhire. A conſiderable 
trade is likewiſe carricd on in tanned leather, boots, ſhocs, and 
gluves. The town has a good weekly-market on Saturday; and 
is diſtant from London 220 miles. 

1 


In ſome places it is ſeven feet, and ſeems, by parts, to 


{ 


That this is a Roman 


Three miles North-Eaſt of Leſkard is a village called Sx 
CLEERE, where are the remains of an ancient monument dil 
tinguiſhed by the name of the Hurlers. It conſiſts of three cir- 
cles, the centres of which are in a line, but many of the ſtone; 
have been taken away. 'The common people fin entertain a 
13 notion, that the ſtones of which this monument con. 
liſts were formerly men, and that they were thus transformed for 
hurling on the Sabbath-Day. Not far from this is a large pile ot 
ſtones one above another, called Wringcheeſe, from ſome ot 
them — large cheeſes. They are ſuppoſed to have been 
Nr a rocky deity worſhipped by the ancient Druids, 

To the Eaſt of a village called RepGare, in this pariſh, are 
two monumental ſtones, which ſeem to be the remains of tus 
different croſſes. The firſt is like a ſpill of a croſs; it is ſever; 
feet fix inches high above the ground, and two feet fix inche; 
broad in the under part. The ſide of the ſhaft is adorned unh 
e conſiſting of aſteriſks of two inches diameter, dil. 
poſed in the quincunx manner: on the top of the ſtone is part ot 
a mortice, which ſeems to have been connected with ſome othe; 
ſtone that made it a part of the croſs. The ſecond itone, called 
the other half ſtone,” had a ſquare ſocket at the top, very re- 
gularly ſunk, and the maſonry in general greatly excels than 
of the other. It was probably either the pedeſtal of a croſs, or 


placed at one end of a grave. On this ſtone is the following 
inſcription :; : 


DoxiERT REGAVIT PRO ANIMA. 


| By Doniert is probably meant Dungarth, king of Cornwall, wt; 


was drowned about the year 872. He was not only a prince, 
but, from the inſcription, appears to have been a man ot prear 
piety. It is ſuppoſed that he had deſired in his life-time tha: 
a croſs might be erected over his grave, in order to remind people 
to pray for his ſoul, and that this ſtone is a part of that memo- 
rable ſtructure. | 

North-Weſt of theſe ancient monuments is a village called 
ST. NeoT's, from a man of great ſanctity, who was buricd 
here in a convent dedicated to him; and the monks were called 
Clerks of St. Neot's. The founder of it is ſuppoſed to have 
been the great Alfred, and that St. Neot, who died in the 
year 890, was nearly related to him. The body of this ſaint 
was conveyed from hence into Huntingdonſhire, where he gave 
name to another town called St. Neot's; but in 1213 his 
body was again taken up and removed, by Henry, abbot of 
Croyland, to Croyland-Minſter. William, earl of Moreton, 
took away all the lands belonging to this cathedral, except about 
one acre, and annexed it to Montacute-Abbey in Somerletſhire. 

St. Neot's church in this county is a very handſome ſtructure; 
and there are many Jewiſh traditions painted on the glas 
windows, which are ſuppoſed to have been taken from the Jews, 
who formerly came to this place to trade in tin. 

Bopuix, otherwiſe Bop ux, is the place where the ſummer 
aſſizes are held for this county. The town is about a mile 
in length, though it was formerly much larger, as appears bz 
many heaps of ruins ſti]! to be ſeen. It was a place of conſider- 
able repute at the time of the Conqueſt, when the Conqueror 
gave it to his brother Robert, earl of Moreton and Cornwall. 

King Athelſtan founded a monaſtery here, which was ſoon 
after nearly deſtroyed by the Danes; and at the time of the 
Conqueſt, being in a very ruinous condition, the temporalities 
were ſeized by the carl of Moreton, in whoſe hands it remained 
till his death: but in 1110, and the 11th of Henry I. Alger, 
| earl of Cornwall, being ſolicited thereto by William Warle wan, 
biſhop of Exeter, built the whole, and placed in it BenediQin? 
| monks, who remained there till the monaſtery was diffolved. In 
| the church belonging to the monaſtery was the ſhrine of St. Peter, 
which was viſited by great nuinbers of pilgrims. It was ren- 
ved hither from Padſtow, when the monks were obliged to aban- 
don that place. | | 

Bodmin is ſituated between two hills, and the air is ſo exceed- 
ing wholeſome, that the inhabitants in general live to a great ag 
It principally conſiſts of one long ſtreet, which contains about 
zoo houſes ; but the ground being uneven, the buildings are vet; 
irregular. 

It is a manor belonging to the earls of Radnor, and is governed 
by a mayor, twelve aldermen, and twenty-four of the princ!p#: 
inhabitants, who are called common-council-men ; and in them 
the election of repreſentatives is veſted. It was formerly ore of 
the ſtannary-towns for coinage, but that privilege has been long 
transferred to Leſtwithicl. | 

There was anciently, in the South part of the town, a haue 
for grey friars, a chapel, and an alms-houſe, but not endowed. 
There was alſo a chauntry called St. John the Baptiſt's, or Nay- 
lor's-Chauntry, founded in the parith-church by one Nay1ie! 3 
who endowed it with {ix pounds per annum, for a prieſt to cele- 
brate maſs there for ever. Some remains of the monaſter) wy 
till to be ſen, and the church is eſteemed the largeſt in the 
county. It was greatly damaged by a tempeſt that 2 
here in 1699; but by the munificence of its patron, br Edmund 
Prideaux, and other contributions, it was again reſtorcd, ccc 
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rs paſt, been greatly on the decline. The weekly-market is 
Saturday; and the town is diſtant from London 231 mies. 
Not far from Bodmin is a place called HoLG 4 V ER-MOOR, 
where, about the middle of July every year, is held a kind of 
-arnival, called by the common people Bodmin-Riding, and 
4 ppoled to have derived its origin from the times before he 
Conguelt. It is retortgd to by great numbers of people, anc 
« hen Charles II. was on his journey to Scilly, he honoured it 
..ith his preſence, and became a member of the ſociety. 

To the Welt of Bodmin, about three miles, is a village called 
I. LAURENCE, where was formerly an hofpital for lepers, who 
d nurſes to attend them, and a prieſt to perform divine ſervice ; 
41 no traces of the building are now left. 

South-Welt of Bodmin is a village called Sr. Roch, near 
hich, on a high, ſteep, rugged rock, lived a hermit, who was 
4:terwards fainted, and gave name to the place. His chape 
4s partly carved out of the rock, and adjoining to it was his 
ell. The reQorſhip of this village is in the patronage of the 
Atundels. 

LESTWITHIEL, otherwiſe LosTWITHIEL, is a ſmall agree- 
able rown, pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the river Fowey. 
[: received its name from the Corniſh word Loſtwithiel, which 
ſ1onihics 2 lion's tail, the earl of Cornwall having the lion for 
his arms. It was once a place of great note, being the reſi- 
dence of the dukes of Cornwall, who removed hither from 
Roſtermel-Caſtle, ſituated on a hill in the neighbourhood, ſome 
mains of which are ſtill to be ſeen. This cattle is ſuppoſed to 
have been one of the principal ſeats of the earls and dukes of 
Cornwall long before the Conqueſt. The dukes had a park 
dere, and near it ſtood the old town of Loſtwithiel, till the in- 
nabitants removed lower down with their duke. After their re- 
moral, the dukes built themſelves a magnificent palace, which 
was greatly injured by the parliament's army in the reign of 
Charles I. Part of this ſtructure ſtill remains, and is uſed for a 
priſon ; and here alſo the lord-warden holds his court for regu- 
eating differences among the tinners. It is likewiſe the place 
where the members are choſen. 

The Fowey was formerly navigable to this town, at which 
time the inhabitants carried on a conſiderable trade; but it has 
ocen long ſince on the decline, the people neglecting to remove 
"He fand which the floods had waſhed from the adjacent hills. 
What little trade is carried on here, is chiefly in woollen yarn 
and coarſe cloth; and though the town is well built, its in- 
habitants are few. | | | 

The carl of Eſſex, who commanded the army of the par- 
liament, was ſurrounded by the king's forces in this town, 
and ſo reduced, that his men were almoſt ſtarved, and himſelf 
with lord Roberts obliged to eſcape by water to Fowey, and 
afterwards to Plymouth; upon which general Shipton, whom 
Eiſex had left in the town, was obliged to lay down his arms 
and ſubmit to the king. | En | | 

In the ſiege of the town, the ſteeple of the church, which 

was a ſtately Gothic ſtructure, was much damaged, and never 
after repaired; and in 1757 it was entirely deſtroyed by light- 
ning. | | 
| Richard, earl of Cornwall, and brother of Henry III. who 
was clected king of the Romans in 1254, procured for this town 
4 charter of incorporation, to be governed by a mayor and fix 
capital burgeſſes, choſen annually, and to be aſſiſted by ſeven- 
tcen others of the moſt reſpectable inhabitants, called common- 
council-men. It has ſent repreſentatives ever ſince the twenty- 
third of Edward I. and they are choſen by the burgeſſes an 
common-council, the mayor being the returning-officer. 

Leſtwithiel being a manor of the duchy of Cornwall, pays an 
annual quit-rent of eleven pounds, nineteen ſhillings, and ten- 
pence, in return for which they not only enjoy the profits of all 
their own tolls, but alſo the buſhelage of coals, falt, malt, and 
corn fold in the town of Fowey. Leſtwithiel has a weekly- 
market on Friday ; and is diſtant from London 229 miles. 

ST. AUSTLE, which is a ſmall town about ſix miles to the 
South-Weſt of Leſtwithiel, was once a conſiderable place, 
but has long lince fallen to decay. It has ſtill, however, a 
weekly-market on Friday; and is diſtant from London 236 
miles, | 

Near the town of St. Auſtle, in a field, is a ſtone about ſeven 
feet high, and not above eighteen inches ſquare. On each fide 
of it are letters, but they are fo defaced, that nothing can be 
made of them. It is ſuppoſed to have been a ſepulchral monu- 
ment erected to the memory of tome great perſon among the 
Wett-Saxons, probably one of their generals killed in an ex- 
pedition againlt the Corniſh men, who would not for many years 
lubmit to the Engliſh. We are the more confirmed in this 
opinion, by great numbers of human bones being found in a 
meadow adjoining to where the ſtone now flands. That it was 
placed here in memory of a perſon who profelled Chrittianity is 
plain, from ſeveral croſſes being engraved on it; but the Whole is 
to rude and barbarous, that it muſt have been fxcd here in the 
durkeſt ages. 

A ſmall diſtance to the South-Eaft of St. Auſtle is a village 
called TxeEwARDRETH, which, tiongh an itiignificant place, 
gives name to the bay, a large inlet of the fea adjoining to it. In 
this village was formerly a Benedictine monaſtery founded by 
Robert de Cardinan, in the reign of Richard I, and dedicated to 
No. 45. 


on 


l 


| 


St. Andrew. 


It remained till the general diſſolution cf religions 
houſes, when its revenues were valued at 12231. per annum. 
There have been found in this pariſh great numbers of Romas 
coins of different emperors ; from whence. it is evident that thole 
people had ſettlements on the harbours of Cornwall ; and of 
courſe that they conquered, and were well acquainted with this 
part of the iſland. 

FowEy 1s an ancient borough and manor, being given by the 
Conqueror to Robert, carl of Moreton, his brother; and in the 
reign of Richard I. by Robert de Cardinan to the monaſtery of 
Frewardreth, by whom it was held till the general diſfolution Go: 
religious houſes, when Henry VIII. annexed it to the dutchy of 
Cornwall. : 
This place formerly carried on a large trade, but it is much 
fallen from its ancient importance. Beſides merchant-ſhips, they 
uſed likewiſe to fit out men of war, with whom they tonght 
againſt the French, when that kingdom was at war with England, 
taking ſeveral of the enemy's thips, and with the ſpoils ennching 
the town. | 

During the reign of Edward III. a diſpute happening be- 
tweet the ſeamen of Fowey, and thoſe of the Cinque-Ports, con- 
cerning precedency, a battle enſued, and the Fowey failors being 
conquerors, they quartered the armsof thoſe towns with their own. 
Edward IV. when at war with France, held Fowey in great 
eſteem, on account of the gallant behaviour of the ſailors. He 
likewiſe built two towers oppoſite to each other for its ſecurity ; 
but a truce being agreed on between the French and Eugliſh, 
and the Fowey men plundcring ſome ſhips belonging to the 


former, the king was ſo enraged that he ditarmed them, taking 


away their whole fleet, ammunition, and tackle; tince which 
time their naval ſtrength has never recovered. 

The town is large and populous, and contains many hand- 
ſome buildings, the chief of which are inhabited by merchants, 


ſituated on the Ealt-ſide of the river, and is about a mile in 
length; but it has not any regular open ſtreet, the whole con- 
liſting of lanes, alleys, and patlages, foine of which are very 
confined. | 

The church, which is a large Gothic ſtructure, is dedicated 
to St. Burrus, who. was bithop of Cork in Ireland. It was 
built at the ſole expence of the great earl of Warwick in the 
reign of Henry VI. Here are two charitable foundations; one 
of which is a free-ſchool well endowed, and the other an hoſpital 
founded by one Mr. Raſhleg, a native of this place. 

Fowey harbour is large, ſafe, and commodious, the entrance 


| cannon ; and on the Weſt.-ſide are the ruins of an old caſtle, but 
by whom it was built is not certain. | | 

During the reign of Edward III. Fowey ſent a merchant to 
Weſtminſter to treat of naval affairs; but it was not ſummoned 
to ſend members till the 13th of Elizabeth. It is governed 
by a mayor, cight aldermen, and five capital inhabitants, called 
aſſiſtants. The corporation reccive the tolls and quayage of the 
harbour, for which they pay a rent of only forty ſhillings per 
annum to the dutchy ; and the repreſentatives are elected by all 
the inhabitants who pay ſcot and lot. The weekly-market is on 
Saturday; and the town is diſtant from London 239 miles. 

To the North of Fowey, about two miles, at a place where 
two roads croſs each other, lics a ſtone, which a few years apy 
ſtood erect. On one fide of it is an in{cription, but ſo defaced 
by time as to be totally unintelligible. On the top of the ſtone is 
a little trough, or pit, ſunk ſix inches long, three deep, and tour 
wide; and on the oppoſite fide to that inſcribed is the figure of a 
croſs emboſſed. It is ſuppoſed to be the remains of an ancient 
monument erected about the fifth century. | 

GRAMPOUND, which is a ſmall town fituated on the river 
Fale, or Vale, over which there is a ſtone. bridge, is a poor 
| place, conſiſting only of one ſtreet; and the houſes in general are 
| very indifferently built. It belongs to the pariſh of Creed, the 
church being about half a mile diſtant; but the inhabitants have 
a {mall chapel in the town, dedicated to St. Nun, the daughter 
of a Saxon earl of Cornwall, and {aid to be the mother of St. 


David. 


— 


John of Eltham, who was earl of Cornwall, and younger 


brother to Edward III. granted to the corporation of this place 


all the lands of Coytfala, which, in the ancient Corniſh tongue, 
ſigniſies Felon-wood, cr Falawood; and ſome of the fields heat 
the town are ſtill called by that name. It likewiſe enjoys many 
other privileges, particularly that of being exempted trom the 
payment of tolls in any other part of the county, This laſt was 
granted by Edward III. when he made it a borough ; and, in 
return, the town pays to the dutchy the fum of 1521. 11s. 1d. 
yearly. 

Grampound 1s governed by a mayor and eight principal bur- 
geſſes, choſen annually on the Thurſday betore Michaelmas, 
who are aflifted by a recorder and town-clerk. It was fult ſum- 


moned to fend members in the reign of Edward VI. and they 
are choſen by all the inhabitants who pay ſcot and lot. 

Phe trade of the place chiefly contiſts in the manufacture of 
Eluves, great quantities of which are ſent to various parts of the 
county ; and the adjacent country being well culuvated, it is 
plentifully ſupplied with proviſions. The weekly-narket is on 
Saturday; and the town 15 dittant trom Lendon 243 miles. 
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who have conſiderable concerns in the pilchard-fiſhery. It is 


being detended by block-houſes, on which are mounted ſeveral. 
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Tu NEW any COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


TrEGONY is another ſmall borough-town on the ſame fide 
of the river, about three miles to the South-Welt of Gram- 
ound. It is a place of great antiquity, being mentioned in 
Yoomlday-Book as part of the earldom of Cornwall, given by 
the C:nqueror to his brother Robert, from whom it deſcended 
to the family of Pomeroys, who were in poſſeſſion of it till the 
reigu of Elizabeth; but, either by deſcent or purchaſe, it is 
tow part of the eftate of the noble family of Boſcawen. It 
had formerly a handſome caſtle, ſuppoſed to have been built hy 
one of the carls of Cornwall, but tew remains of it are now 
left. 
This town received its charter from James I. in the year 1621, 
10 be governed by a mayor and ſeven capital burgeſſes, a recorder 
and town-clerk ; the mayor to be elected the Jueſday after 


Nickaclmas, and to keep a court the firſt Monday in every | 


month. It ſentrepreſentatives in the 23d and 25th of Edward I]. 
bt we do not find them ſummoned from that tune till the birt 
vear of Elizabeth, ſince which they have continued to enjoy 
that privilege. The members are cholen by ſuch of the in— 
habitants who are pot-wabblets. 

The river Fal is navigable from this town to Falmonth, which 
1s diſtant about {ixtecn miles. This is of great benefit to the 
inhabitants, as they carry on a conliderabic manufactory of 
ſerges, which are chiefly bought up by the merchants of Fal- 
mouth. "Tregony has a weekly-market on Saturday; and is 
diſtant from London 256 miles. a 

In March 1671, ſome tinners being employed to dig for tin 
in a field ncar Tregony, they diſcovered a large ſtone coſhn, 
which being viewed by ſome gentlemen in the neighbourhood, 
it was found to contain the ſkeleton of a human body, of the 
molt gigantic fize, but as ſoon as they touched it, the whole 
mouldered away into duſt, except one tooth, which was pre- 


ſerved entire; it was above two inches and a half long, and 


thick in proportion. The cofhn meaſured above eleven feet in 
length, and three feet nine inches in depth: on the lid were 
ſercral characters, but ſo much defaced that they were not in- 
telligible. 

LRV RO is a large, populous, well-built town, pleaſantly 
ſituated on the banks of the Fal. It is a place of great an- 
tiquity, being mentioned in Doomſday-Book, and had a market 
and fair ſo long back as the goth of Edward I. ever ſince 


which it has regularly ſent repreſentatives. 


This place contains about 600 houtes, many of which are 
exceeding handſome; and the ſtreets are clean and well paved. 
It is a place of great trade, having a very extenſive whart, with 
a commodious - quay, capable of receiving goods from ſhips of 
100 tons burden. The church is a fine ancient Gothic ſtructure, 


and contains ſeveral handſome monuments: of the anceltors of 


the noble family of Radnor. The market-houſe is a ſpacious 
building, and well ſupplied with proviſions of all kinds. 

Truro was firſt incorporated by king John, and its privileges 
afterwards enlarged by Elizabeth. It is governed by a mayor, 
four aldermen, twenty capital burgeſſes, and a recorder. The 
mayor has great privileges: he claims allo being mayor of Fal- 


mouth; and the poit-ducs of that place belong to this cor— 


poration. On the election of a mayor, the town mace mult, 
by cuſtom, be delivered up to the lord of the manor, till ſix- 
pence is paid for every houſe in the town by way of acknow- 
ledgment. The members are choſen by the mayor, aldermen, 
and burgeſſes, the mayor being the returning- officer. 

The quarter-ſeſſions for the Weſtern Aiden of Cornwall 
being held here, occaſions a great refort of company ; and the 
town's-people, in general, are very affable and well bred. 

A parliament is held here by the lord-warden of the ſtannarics, 
at which laws are made for the government of the tinners. The 
principal trade of the town conſiſts in the exportation of tin and 
copper ores. Of the latter there are ſeveral mines in the moun- 
tainous track between Truro and St. Michael's, which are 
wrought to very conſiderable advantage. Truro has two weekly- 
markets held on Wedneſdays and Saturdays; and is diſtant 
from London 254 miles. 

In the vicinity of this town have been found many pieces of 
ancient inſcriptions, and braſs coins, but ſo defaced as ſcarce to 
be legible. 

| South-Weſt of Truro about four miles, is a village called 
ST. MicHAEL-PENKEVIL, in the church belonging to which 
is a monument of exquiſite workmanſhip, ereted in the year 
1763, to the memory of the brave admiral Boſcawen, who, atter 
many years ſpent in the ſervice of his country, ended his days in 
peace, being crowned with marks of his ſovereign's honour, and 
his ſervices acknowledged with gratitude by every lover of the 
intereſt of his country. : 

Sr. Maw's, or r. Mawplr's, was formerly a conſider- 
able town; but it is now only a hamlet belonging to the pariſh of 
St. Juſt, the church of which is diſtant from it about two miles 
to the North: it takes its name, like many other towns in 
Cornwall, from an Iriſh ſaim, a diſciple of St. Patrick, who 
preached the Goſpel in this place, and to whoſe memory a church 
was erected, but not the leaſt remains of it are now lett. 

This hamlet conſiſts only of one ſtreet, ſituated directly op- 
polite to the ſea. The houſes are about forty in number, and are 
mean buildings, chiefly inhabited by fiſhermen. It was never 
incorporated, nor has it cither fair or market. It has, however, 


fortification. 


the privilege of ſending two repreſentatives, which it has enjoyed 
ever ſince the 5th of Elizabeth; and they are choſen by the 
zortrieve, or chief magiſtrate, with about thirty of the in- 
ER who are ſworn freemen. 

Henry VIII. when he erected the caſtle of Pendennis at Fal- 
mouth, built another here for the defence of the harbour. This 
caſtle, not being of any great ſtrength, is little regarded, though 
it is mounted with ſeveral large guns, and has a governor be- 
longing to it, who has a ſalary of 3651. per annum, with a lieu 
tenant-povernor and other officers. | 

St. Maw's is diſtant from London 267 miles. 

South of St. Maw's about two miles, is a ſmall town called 
ST. ANTHONY, where was anciently à cell for two canons, 
annexed to Plimpton-Abbey in Devonſhire ; from which hout:, 
though there are not at preſent any remains left, d 
thought to have aroſe. h 

| ALMOUTH is a celebrated ſea- port town, and the moſt con. 
ſidcrable of any in the county. It is ſituated at the mouth 9: 
the river Fal, from whence it receives its name; and the harbou; 
is ſpacious, commodious, and ſafe, having a deep channel and 2 
bold ſhore, ſecured from almoſt all winds by winding creeks, and 
riſing hills on every fide. In the middle of the harbuur's mout}, 
is a rock called the Craige, viſible at low water; but When tue 
tide is up, a long pole is fixed on the rock, to point it out to 


mariners. | | | " 

At this port the packets for Spain, Portugal, the Weſt-Indies, 
and North-America are ſtationed, the place being convenient! 
ſituated for getting clear of the Channel. The 3 carry 
on a conſiderable trade in the pilchard-fiſnery, and to Liſbon , 
and in time of war are ſure to grow rich, on account of the 
ſhips of war coming to the port, which is ſaid to be capable ot 
receiving the whole navy of Great- Britain. | 
_ Falmouth was formerly included in the pariſh of St. Gluvias, 
as Penryn now is, and had only a chapel of eaſe; but by an act 

of the 16th of Charles II. the chapel was made parochial. 

In this town is the cuſtom-houſe for moſt of the Corniſh ſea- 
port towns, and here the principal collecter reſides, though the 
corporation of 'I ruro is entitled to the port-dues. It is but of 
late years that Falmouth has become well known, which is 
chictly owing to its harbour being made one of the ſtations for 
the navy, and the packet-boats ſailing from hence. | 
Jo defend the harbour, king Henry VIII. built two caſtles, 
one at St. Maw's, on the Eaſt-ſide of it, and another on the 
Weſt. This laſt is called Pendennis-Caſtle, and is ſituated a 
little to the South-Eaſt of the town. It ſtands on an eminence, 
formed into a peninſula by the ſea, which almoſt ſurrounds it. It 
is large and well fortificd, the works having been conſiderably 
augmented by queen Elizabeth; and there is uſually a garriſon 
kept in it, eſpecially in times of war. | 
In the time of Charles I. this caſtle was garriſoned by the king, 
and held out againſt the parliament-army a conſiderable time 
but was at length taken by general Fairfax. : 

The town is governed by a mayor and aldermen; but thougl 
a corporated town, docs not ſend any repreſentatives. It has a 
good weekly-market on Thurſday; and is diſtant from London 
2 2 | 

Io the South- Welt of Falmouth, by an arm of the ſea called 
Helford-Palſage, is CoxDpoRaA, which is ſituated on a hill 
waſhed on cach fide by the ſea, and is ſuppoſcd to be a Roman 
Near it is an old vallum, alſo thought to be 
the remains of a Roman work, and ſtretching almoſt from ſca to 
ſea. Near Condora, in 1735, was dug up a prodigious quantity 
of Roman braſs money, all of them of Conſtantine and lu, 


1e town 15 


family, and had either the heads of that emperor, or were ot 


the cities of Rome or Conſtantinople. This money was probably 
deſigned for paying the common ſoldiers. On the other ſide ol 
the haven were found forty Roman coins, three of the largelt 
lize ; the firſt, which was of Domitian, had a bold impreſſion, 
and was of copper; the ſecond was of Trajan, of bright braſs; 
and the third was of the younger Fauſtina. | 
PEXRYN, Which is a very ancient town, on the Weſt-ſide of a 
hill near the entrance of Falmouth haven, is a neat pleaſant place, 
containing about 300 houſes, many of which are well built, and 
the ſtreets are broad and well paved. A creek of the fea being 
cloſe to the town, it has a good quay, with a commodious cultom- 
houſe. Here is alſo a guildhall and a free- ſchool founded by 
queen Elizabeth. The town is part of the pariſh of St, Gluvias, 
the church belonging to which 1s diſtant from it about a mile 
to the Eaſt. Many merchants reſide here, and the inhabitants 
carry on a conſiderable trade in curing and exporting pilchards, 
which are eſteemed better here than at any other part of the 
coaſt. They have alſo a ſhare in the. Newfoundland trade, aud 
a manufactory for ſerges has been lately ſet up here. 
Penryn is an ancient manor belonging to the ſee of Exeter, of 
which it is now held Ly the corporation at a ſmall annual 
rent. It was a free borough, and had a market before the zoth 
of Edward I. and has ſent repreſentatives ever ſince the firit of 
queen Mary, yet it was not incorporated till the 18th of James I. 
who appointed it to be governed by a mayor, four aldermen, and 
a town-clcrk, and the memibers are chulen by the inhabitants at 
large who pay {cot and lot. 

Walter Broneſtcomb, who was biſhop of Excter about the 
year 1270, flit made this town a free borough, and alſo built 2 


ccllegiate 


2 
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collegiate church on a moor, called Glaſenith. It was dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary and St. Thomas of Canterbury, and conſiſted 
of a provoſt, a facriſt, eleven prebendaries, ſeven vicars, and ſix 
chorilters. It was ſtcongly walled, and had three towers, on 
which were ſeveral guns mounted for its defence. At the general 
ſuppreſſion of religious houſes its annual revenues were valued at 
2c5l. 1 28. 6d. 

This town, though a ſmall place, has three weekly- markets, 
viz. on Wedneſdays and Fridays for corn, and Saturdays for 
proviſions. It is diſtant from London 261 miles. 

A few miles to the North-Weſt of Penryn, on a hill, in 
the wilds of Weldron pariſh, is an ancient monument, compoſed 
af four thin flat ſtones laid one upon the other (the upper one of 
which is irregular) and nineteen Eet in diameter; at the bottom 
t> a Circular trench, the diameter of which is thirty-five feet 
and a halt. | 

In the year 1700, as ſome tinners were opening a barrow 

Golradnek-Barrow, in the ſame pariſh, they 
came at lait to large ſtones diſpoſed in the manner of a vault, in 
which was an urn full of aſhes, and a fine chequered brick 
pavement ; but this and the urn they ignorantly broke to pieces. 


In the fame place were ſeveral Roman braſs coins, and a ſmall 


inſtrument of braſs ſet in ivory, ſuppoſed to be worn by the 
Roman ladies about their hair. "The coins were much defaced ; 


but on one of them the words Drva Faun ſting were very legible, 


and another had the head of Lucilla, wife of the emperor Verus ; 
but the head was greatly injured, and the inſcription quite 
dctaced. | 

On a hill called Karnmenelez, about a furlong from Golvadnek, 
there arc two barrows of the fame kind; in one of which, the 
country people ſay, were found ſome coins of Julius Cæſar: 
this, however, is improbable, but it is not at all unlikely that 
coins of ſome of the Cæſars were found here, which the 1gno- 
rant people attributed to Julius Cæſar, not knowing there were 
more than one Cæſar. | 

To the South of Penryn about five miles, is a ſmall village 
called CONSTANTUS. It is ornamented with a ſtately church, 


having a large chancel and cloiſters, from which it may be tup- 


poſed to have been once collegiate. | 

Near to this village is a great curioſity often viſited by ſtrangers. 
It is a prodigious large ſtone of an oval form, each end of which 
reſts upon a rock, ſo as to admit a paſſage under it. It is ſup- 
poſed to have been raiſed by the Druids for ſome religious pur- 
pole. There are many Druidical temples en this parith ; but 
they are fo defaced, as to appear leſs the work of art than 
nature. | | 5 

HELSTON is ſituated on the Eaſt- ſide of the river Cober, and 
is ſubject, as a royal demeſne, to the warden of the ſtannaries. 
It is a very ancient town, being mentioned in Doomſday-Book 
as belonging to the king; but it is now held by a charter granted 
by king John, on condition of the payment of a quit-rent 
of 131. bs. 8d. | 

The oldeſt charter of this town now extant was granted 
in the 23d of queen Elizabeth, 1580, by which they are to be 
governed by a mayor, four aldermen, and twenty-four aſſiſtants, 
as a common-council, who together with the free burgetles chooſe 
the repreſentatives, | 

Heliton is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the river, being 
built in the form of a croſs, in the centre of which ſtands 
the town-houle and market. It is one of the manors belonging 
to the prince of Wales as duke of Cornwall; and although the 


| houſes are but low and ill built, yet the town is extremely popu- 


lous, and has a large church, the ſteeple of which being ninety 
feet high, ſerves to ſeamen as a land-mark. 

MakrxeTt-Jew, which takes its name from its market, held 
on Thurſday, Die Fovis, in Cornith Jeu, is ſituated on Mount's- 
Pay, two miles Eaſt of Ilelſton; but it is a mean inconſiderable 
ens and the harbour belonging to it is Intle frequented, it 


eing both unfate and inconvement. It is diſtant from London 


286 miles. | | 

Not far from Market-Jew is Sr. M1cHatL's-Mouxr, fo 
called from a monaſtery erected on it by a lady, the daughter of 
a Britiſh lord, who was converted by one of St. Patrick's diſci- 
ples about the middle of the ſixth century. In the reign of Ed- 


out-laws; for in 1460, when the carl of Oxford fled from 
the battle of Barnet, we find him taking poſſeſſion of this place, 
although he ſurrendered it at the fhrit approach of the King's 
troops. 

Upon Perkin Warbeck, the ſuppoſed duke of Vork, and 
ſecond fon of Edward IV. landing in the Welt of England in 
1497, and being defeated, his lady, Catharine Gordon, daughter 
of the earl of Huntly, took refuge in this place, but was ſoon 
obliged to ſurrender herſelt priſoner to Henry VII. who gave 
her to a nobleman in Pembrokethire in marriage. 

At high water this rock forms an ifland, but upon the influx 
of the tide, the people walk to it on foot. At the bottom of the 
mount is a noble and capacivus pier, or mole, where a great 
number of ſhips may be ſafely laid up, repaired, and cleaned. 

On the top of the mount the buildings are formed with great 
propriety, being well adapted to the ſhape of the hill on which 
they ſtand. The tower of the church is almoſt in the middle, 
and rifes from the centre of the mountain's baſe, terminating the 
whole as a cone does a pyramid : the church, cells, and parapet 
walls, ſpread themſelves round the tower, ſo as to cover the area 
or top of the hill, the hill-fide enlarging itſelf gradually from the 
buildings downwards, till it comes near the ſca, where it ſwells 
into a baſe of a mile in circumference, ſo that the moſt ſkilful 
architect could not plan a ſtructure to become the thape of this 
mountain better. = a 

To the North-Eaſt of St. Michael's- Mount about three miles, 


is a parith called ST. ERrTH, in which have been found many 
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ward the Confeffor the old monaltery was pulled down, and | 


a new one erected at the king's expence, and ſet apart for 


the relidence of Benedictine monks, who were brought thither 


hom Caen in Normandv. Their lands, which lay partly in 
England and partly in Normondy, were confirmed by a grant 
tom the pope Adrian LV. 1 155, who was himſelt a native of St. 
Alban's in Herttordthire. 

Lhe ecclelialtics continued in quiet poſſefſion of this place till 
1194, when the country being in great contuſion, occaſioned by 
the ablence of Richard I. who was then in Syria fighting againſt 
the Saracens, one Henry de la Pomeroy, a Devonthire baron, 
having been ſummoned to attend the king's court for a mil- 
demeanour, murdered the ſerjcant at arms, and took refuge 
in this monate ry; but the monks being unable to ſkreen him, 
To drove them all out, and fortified the rocky tides of it, where 
tie defended himſelf till the acciflion of John, when making his 
peace with that monarch, he was forgiven, and reſtored to 


2 


— one 


us paternal eſtates, From that time it became an aſylum for 


coins of the Roman emperors; and there are ſtill to be ſeen rem- 
nants of Roman toruhcations, and other antiquities, in different 
parts, 

PEXZANCE, which is a very neat town, is pleaſantly ſituated 
at the Weſtern extremity of Mount's-Bay, about ten miles diſ- 
tant from the Land's-End. Many of the Cornith gentry reſide 
here, and a conſiderable trade is carried on by the inhabitants. 
The town is well paved, and contains about 600 houtes, 
many of which are exceeding handlome. It is governed by 
a mayor, recorder, and twelve aldermen ; but it has only a chapel 
of eaſe belonging to the parith of St. Paul, about two miles 
diſtant, their own church being deſtroyed by the Spantards in 
I 595, when they landed here, and ravaged and burm the adjacent 
country. 8055 | 

This town has a weekly-market on Thurſday ; and is diſtant 
from London 289 miles. „ . 

North of Penzance are two villages, the one called Sr. Jost, 
and the other MaArva ; in both of which are great numbers ot 
Roman and Britiſh antiquities. | | | 

To the South-Weſt of Penzance, near the extremity of the 
county, is a place called ST. BuRity, from a religious lady ot 
that name, who came over from Ireland in the ſixth century, 
with ſome of the diſciples of St. Patrick, and built a church 
here. As thoſe diſciples of St. Patrick were moſtly Britons, they 
became very ſucceſsſul in propagating the Goſpel in thoſe parts, 
and the greateſt number of the churches are dedicated to them; in 
ſuch veneration were they held all over Cornwall. | 

During the reign of Athelſtan, king of the Weſt-Saxons, the 
old church was taken down, and a collegiate church for a dean 
and canons erected in its ſtead, which remained till the diſſolution 
of monaſteries in the reign of Henry VIII. when its revenues 


were valued at 481. 12s. 1d. The church is ſtill remaining, but 


the convent was utterly demoliſhed, during the civil-wars, by 
the parliament's forces, who conlidered all thoſe ancient edifices 
as lo many monuments of ſuperſtition and idolatry. In the 
church are ſeveral very ancient monuments, among which is one 
of curious workmanſhip, in the form of a coftin, to the memory 
of Clarice, the wife of Geffrei de Bolleit, who in the reign 
of Henry III. enjoyed a manor in this pariſh. _ 

Carn-Boſcawen, anciently called Bifcaro-woune, is ſituated in 
this pariſh, from which the noble family of Boſcawen derive 
their name. It is an ancient Druidical temple, conſiſting of nine- 
teen large ſtones, erected in a circular form, each being placed at 
twelve feet diſtant, and that in the centre is much taller than the 
others. | | 

Towards the Southernmoſt point of the Land's-End is a pro- 
montory called CaSTLE- I RERYN, which conſiſts of three diſtinct 
piles of rocks. On the Weſt-ſide of the middle pile, near the 
top, lies a logan, or moving ſtone, of a prodigious ſize, ſo evenly 
poiſed that a child may make it move, notwithitanding which 
the extremities of its bale are at ſuch a diſtance from each other, 
and fo well ſecured, that it ſeems impoſlible for any human force, 
allifted by all the mechanical powers, to remove it from its pre- 
ſent fituation. This tingular curiolity is ſuppoſed to have been 
formed by the ancient Druids. 

Sr. Ives, ſituated on an harbour in St. George's-Channel, 
called St. Ive's-Bay, is a very neat town. It received its name 
from a female Iriſh faint, ſaid to be the daughter ot one of the 
petty kings of that country, who ſettled here about the end 
of the fifth century. This town is a manor of great antiquity, 
and as ſuch was beſtowed on Hubert de Ferrers, by king Stephen, 
for his gallant behaviour at the battle of the Standard in 1138. 
It remained in that family during ſeveral ſubſequent centuries 
when by inter-marriages and deeds of gift, it palled through 
ſeveral others, and at preſent is part of the eſtate of the _ of 
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Bolton, who holds it as tenant in chief of the crown by original 
tcnure. | 

In this town the buildings are in genera! very neat, and 
the church is a ſpacious Gothic ſtructure. Tt is no impropri- 
ation, the great tithes belonging to the carl of Stamford. he 
vicar's fees arc confined to the tenth of hay, milk, and burial- 
dues: of this lalt they have a very ſingular cuſtom, which 
is, that whoever dies worth ten pounds, or more, 1s obliged 
to pay ten ſhillings to the incumbent ; the richeſt pay only 
the ſame, and thoſe pay nothing who die worth leſs than ten 
pounds. Here is a good free-!{chool founded by Charles I. 
of which the biſhop of Exeter, with the mayor and burgelles, are 
governors. 

St. Ives has ſent members to parliament ever ſince the ſirſt 
year of the reign of queen Mary. It received its charter of in- 
corporation from Charles I. by which it is under the povernment 
of a mayor, recorder, and twelve capital burgeſſes, with twenty- 
tour inferior burgeſſes, and a town-clerk ; of whom the mayor, 
while in his office, and a year after, as alſo the recorder and 
ſenior burgeſſes, are always juſtices of the peace. The members 
are choſen by all who pay ſcot and lot; the mayor being the re- 
turning- officer. | | 

The pilchard fiſhery here is very conſiderable; beſides which 
the inhabitants carry on a great trade in iron, Briſtol wares, Cor- 
niſh ſlate, and Welſh coal. | 

This town has two weekly-markets held on Wedneſdays an 
Saturdays; and is diſtant from London 274 miles. 

About ten miles Weſt of St. Ives, at a place called BOTTALECH, 
is another monument of Druidical ſuperitition. It conſiſts of a 
large cluſter of ſtones placed in the fame circular form as thoſe 
mentioned in the pariſh of Carn-Boſcawen, with this additional 
difference, that the talleſt in the centre has a hole in it, which it 
is conjectured was the place to which, previous to the intended 
ſacrifice, the unhappy victim was tattencd. | 

REDRUTH lies about five miles to the Eaſt of St. Ives; and 
in its neighbourhood are ſeveral mines of tin. "Though it is not 
a ſea- port town, and but poorly built, yet it is greatly reſorted 


to, the miners coming hither to purchale the different articles 


neceſſary for their families. Ihe manor of Redruth has belonged 
to a branch of the noble family of Arundel {who came over with 
the Conqueror) ever lince the battle of Crefly in the reign of 
king Edward LIT. „ 
Sir Thomas Arundel diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much in the 
ſervice of his country during the reign of that monarch, that he 
created him a baron; and fir Thomas having married an heireſs 
of the family of Terere or Tercrice, he got with her, as part of 
her fortune, Redruth, and other lands adjoining, where the 
family has a fine ſeat. This branch of the Arundel family have 
been long diſtinguiſhed for their attachment to their ſovereigns. 
One of them, 5 John, was a great favourite with Henry VII. 
and Henry VIII. who made hun vice admiral of the navy, in 
which ſtation he behaved with the utmoſt valour. His fon John 
ſerved for this county in ſeveral parliaments, in the reigns of 
queen Elizabeth, James I. and Charles 1. A little before the 
breaking out of the civil wars, being above eighty years of ape, he 
retired from public buſineſs : but no ſooner did he hear that the 
parliament had taken arms againſt the king, than he joined his 
royal maſter, together with two of his fons, who both loſt their 
lives fighting for their ſovereign. Sir John defended the caſtle of 
Pendennis for the king, but falling ort of ammunition and 
proviſions, he was obliged at laſt to furrender it to the par- 
liament's forces, and died ſoon alter. His only fon Richard was 
created a baron by Charles II. in 1664, and it has ever lince 
remained in the family. | 

Redruth is ſo poor a place that it has not any market, only 
three annual fairs. It is diſtant from London 260 miles. 

Not far from Redruth is KakxBke, that 18, the HiLL or 
CAlxs, where are many ſtones erected for the different parts of 
Druidical worſhip. On the upper part of the hill arc the re- 
mains of a {tone wall, and within it a fort of Britiſh work man- 
ſhip. It was probably erected by thole people towards the latter 
7 of the fifth century, to detend themſelves againſt the in- 
curſions of the Saxons. I lus opinion is rather confirmed from 
the appearance of the ſtones, which ſcein to have been taken 
from the Druidical temples, in compariſon of which the fort 
itſelf is of modern workmantliup. | 

The foundations of the walls being laid on very unequal 
rocks, great induſtry has been uted to raiſe the vacant ſpaces to 
a level with the other, which in lome parts is done by placing 
large ſtones in the clefts of the rocks, and in others by building 
arches like ancient caſtles. Here is a turret with three oblong 
windows, cach being upwards of ſeven feet above the other, 
which probably ſerved as a watch-tower, where the belieged could 
view the eneiny at a diſtance, and alſo annoy them with arrows. 

Round this place the country is exceeding barren, the foil 
being ſo hard and gravelly, that the corn not taking luflicient 
rout, does not arrive to any degree of perfection. 

North-Eaſt of Redruth is a pariſh called Sr. AGcvyes, in 
which are the remains of a Roman camp or entrenchment ; and 
near it, a few years ago, was found a gold coin of the emperor 
Valentiman, the inſcription on which was perfectly legible. In 
this pariſh are ſeveral mines, one of which is not inferior to any 
is the county, being excerding rich, | | 


1 
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has only one annual fair. 


rn 


About eight miles from St. Agnes, on the ſea- coaſt, is a mah. 
village called ST. PERAN, from one of St. Patrick's diſciples 
who coming from Ireland to this place, lived in great ſanctity, 
and preached the Goſpel to the neighbouring inhabitants. A 
church was erected to his memory about the latter end of the 
ſixth century, which remained till the time of Edward the Con 
feſſor; when that great patron of monkith devotion ordered the 
whole to be pulled down, and built on the fame ſpat a collegiate 
church, which he endowed with ample revenues for a dean and 
ten canons, beſides the privilege of ſanctuary for all manner ot 
criminals ; but in the reign of Henry I. a difpute ariſing among 
the canons about the choice of a dean, that prince gate the 
church to the biſhop and chapter of Exeter, who, till the genera} 
diſſolution of monaſteries, appointed one of their own number 
to that valuable ſinecure; and being now a vicarage, its patrons 
are the biſhops of Excter. | 

Sr. MicHaAErL's, called in the rolls of Parliament Man:. 
SHALL, is a {mall hamlet, containing about thirty houſes, a!) 
of which are very mean buildings. The town ſtands in the 
two pariſhes of Newlin and St. Enedore, which lait is in the 
gift of the biſhop of Excter, and is a valuable living. 

This town is not known to have been ever incorporated, on}; 
that one of the Arundel family procured it the privilege of 4 
borough, and it has ſent repreſentatives ever ſince the laſt year of | 
Edward VI. It is governed by a portrieve or mayor, who is an- 
nually choſen by the principal houſckeepers at the court-lect 5 
the lord of the manor. In this town are ſix perſons called chie{ 
tenants, becauſe they hold of the manor, and from them the 
mayor is always choſen, no other being capable of bearing the 
office. The election of their members was long conteſted by 
the mayor and principal tenants on the one hand, and the in- 
habitants on the other; and in conſequence of thoſe diſputes 
there were many double returns, each party thinking themſelves 
right; till at laſt, in 1702, the Houſe of Commons made at; 


order that the election ſhould for the future be veſted in the por- 


trieve, and the fix principal tenants, together with ſo many ol 
the inhabitants as pay ſcot and lot. : 
St. Michacl's is fo poor as not to have a weekly-market ; and 
It is diſtant from London 247 miles. 
ST, COLUMB is an agreeable, but ſmall town, pleatantly 
ſituated on a hill near the banks of a fmall river which falls 1+; 
the ſea at a place called Port-Glevan. It received its name trum 


| one Columba, or Columbus, who lived as an hermit ngar the 


ſpot where the church now itands. The houſes in general at. 
low, but the ſtreets are broad; and the land near the town 1 
well cultivated. | 

This place is a manor belonging to the lord Arundel of Wir 
dour, ſeveral of whoſe anceſtors were interred in the churct:. 
The family-ſeat, called Lumberton, is ſituated near the ſpot. St. 
Columb has a weekly-market on Thurſday; and is diſtant from 
London 249 miles. 3 | | 

PaDbsSTOW lies about eight miles to the North of St. Columb. 
It was formerly called PrrROCKSTOW, 1. e. Petrock's-Place, 
from one Petroe, or more probably Patrick, who lived in a {tate 
of retirement near the town, and to whoſe memory a church 
was built, which was greatly reſorted to by pilgrims in after 
ages. | 

= This place is pleaſantly ſituated on the Weſt-ſide of the haven 

of the fame name, which is very large and capable of contain 
ing a great number of ſhips : but the paſſage to it is exceeding 
dangerous, except at low water, by reaſon of the ſmall rocks, 
which cannot be diſcerned. = | | 

Padſtow is governed by a portricve, aſſiſted by a ſelect num- 
ber of the molt reſpectable inhabitants. It has a weekly-marks 


| on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 243 miles. 


To the Eaſt of Paditow harbour, about four miles, is an 
ancient village called Gudelion, where there is a fine church, 
which, in the reign of Edward I. was collegiate, and had 4 

rovolt and three prebendaries ; but ever ſince the Reformation 
it has been only parochial, and is now in the gift of the crow! 
The revenues of the prebendarics having been long alienated, 
arc now in lay hands. The church ſtands in the centre of 4 
large burying-ground, and is a neat Gothic ſtructure. 

/ ADBRIDGE, otherwiſe WADERRIDGE, takes its name 
from a bridge over the river Camel, which conſiſts of feventecti 
arches, and is the largeſt in the county. "The caule of erecting 
this bridge aroſe from the following circumſtance ; 

Formerly there was a very dangerous ferry here, and the 
floods coming down with great violence, many of the pep: 
were drowned. T he inhabitants being unable to build a bridge 
at their own expence, the work was generouſly undertaken by 
Nicholas (or, as ſome fay, John) Lovebone, About the yen. 
1460 ; and although a work of great expence, yet by an un- 
wearicd induſtry, he lived to fee it tiniſhed ; and it now remains 
a monument of his public-ſpiritednels. 

Near the town are feveral Druidical monuments, particularly 
nine large flones called the Siſters, from their {triking relem 
blance to cach other, 

Wadbridge is a very poor place, not cantaining any thing that 
merits particular natice, It has, however, a weckly«market 0 
Saturday,; and is diſtant from London 241 miles. | 

CAMELFORD 1s ſo called from its lituation on the Lanks of 
the river Camel, and having a convenient ford tor patſengers. 


Leland 


TAZ COUNTY or 


but exempted from duties on paying a ſmall quit-rent. It has a 


reaux-Caltle (vulgarly called Boſcaſtle) built by the Botercaux's, 


* 
* 


CORNWALL. 


Leland tells us, the great king Arthur was born here in 452, 
which was only three years after the arrival of the Saxons in this 
Hand. . 
| Formerly the town was of great importance, but it 1s at preſent 
a very inſignificant place, the buildings in general being mere 
cottages. It has not any church, ſo that the inhabitants are 
obliged to go to Lanteglos, which is about a mile diſtant. 
Camelford was made a borough by Richard, duke of Corn- 
wall, and king of the Romans, brother to Henry III. It was 
authorized to ſend repreſentatives in the reign of Edward VI. 
which privilege it has ever ſince enjoyed; but it was not incor- 
porated til] 1041, when Charles . granted them a charter, to 
be governed by a mayor, ſeven aldermen, a recorder, clerk, and 
other officers. The town is a manor of the dutchy of Cornwall, 


weekly-marke: on Friday; and is diſtant from London 228 
miles. 

At WorTny-VALE, about two miles from Camelford, is a 
fine ſeat belonging to lord Falmouth. Near it is an ancient 
monument conſiſting of a ſtone near ten feet long, and about 
two feet and a quarter wide; and the following inſcription is 
upon it. | 


Corix Hic cacert Firivs Mack. 


Bossix Ev lies about five miles North-Weſt of Camelford. It 
is a very poor town, not containing above thirty houſes, and 
thoſe exceeding mean; but it is an ancient manor of demeſne 


lands, and holds in chief of the crown. Its firſt charter was 
procured by Richard, earl of Cornwall, from his brother 
fenry III. by which it was to be governed by a mayor, but it 
was never yet incorporated. Edward III. when he created his 
valiant ſon, the Black Prince, duke of Cornwall, who was the 
firſt duke in England, beſtowed upon him the caſtle and manor 
of Buſliney, or Tentagel, to be held by him and his heirs for 
rer. In conſequence of that grant it is now the property of 
his royal highnels the prince of Wales. 

The caltle of Tentagel, or Boſſiney, is very ancient, being a 
fort built by the Britons about the time the Romans abandoned 
this ifland; it was erected upon the points of two rocks, be- 
twixt which there was a communication by a draw-bridge, but 
it has long ſince fallen to decay. All that now remains is Bote- 


who were lords of it, and deſcended from fir Robert Corbet, 
who married Alice, the natural daughter of Henry I. It con- 
tinued in that family during the courſe of eleven lineal ſuc- 
ceflions, till being left to an heireſs, the married one of the 
Hungerfords, and from them it came to the noble family of 
Haſtings, who enjoyed it till Elizabeth's reign. 

Bollincy had formerly a weekly-market held on Thurſday ; 


but that has been long diſcontinued. It has, however, one an- 


nual fair, and is diſtant from London 233 miles. 

SURATTON, the laſt town we ſhall mention in this county, is 
exceeding {mal}, but it is remarkably pleaſant, being entirely 
lurrounded with gardens. It is remarkable for a battle fought 
near it during the civil wars in the reign of Charles I. which if 
rightly improved, might have been of conſiderable advantage to 
the king. "The particulars of this affair we ſhall briefly relate. 

The inhabitants of Cornwall and Devonſhire were oppreſſed 
by the royal and parliament armies, and- being willing to em- 
brace a neutrality, declined taking part with either. The par- 
lament were however jcalous of thoſe people, as the king had 
ſome men in arms there, under the command of fir Ralph 


Hopeton. "They therefore ordered their general, the earl of | 


Stamford, to march againſt fir Ralph, and give him battle. The 

carl, who lay at Exeter, collected his forces together, amounting 

to above ſeven thouſand men, and marched into this county. 
Launceſton being a place of great importance, and well ſor- 


tified, the carl thought to take it by ſurpriſe; and tor that pur- | 


pole detached major Chudleigh with a budy of men, who were 
repulſed with contiderable lots, and obliged to tejoin the main 
army. The carl having poſted his men on the top of a hill 
near Stratton, ſent a detachment to ſeize the ſheriff of Cornwall, 
who was then at Bodmin ; but he having intelligence of their 
deſign, eſcaped. 

dir Ralph Hopeton and lord Mohun, who commanded the 
loyaliſts, had not above 3000 men; but in ſome caſes the 
ſituation of ground is better than number of forces. Sir Ralph 
divided his little army into four parts, and on May 16, 1643, 
attacked the parliament forces, flew above 300 men, and routed 
the whole, who were obliged to fly to Exeter precipitately. 

Stratton, although inconſiderable at preſent, is very ancient, 
and was a place of great {trength under the Romans, one of their 
tighways running either through or near it, part of which is 
ſlill to be ſeen. It has a weeklv-market on Thurſday ; and is 
diſtant from London 222 miles. 

Near this place, in the parith of Kilhampton, was a fine 
falace called Stow, the ſcat of the Granviles. It was built by 
br John Granvile, whom king Charles II. created earl of Bath, 
and eſteemed the fineſt ſeat in the Welt ot England, being 
adorned with paintings done by Vandeiſt, aud other great 
matters; but the fituation being unn holeſome, it was delerted 
dy the family, and the wible 1s now entirely decayed, | 
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BioGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF CORNWALL 


The famous prince ARTHUR, whoſe name would have 
made a diſtinguiſhing figure in the Britiſh annals, had not the 
iniquity of time deprived us of the accounts of his military glory, 
was born near Camelford in this county, his father being king 
or prince of the ancient Danmonii, including the two counties 
of Devonſhire and Cornwall. He was brought up to the ex- 
erciſe of arms under Ambroſius Aurelius; and during the time 
of ſeventy-five years ſupported the liberties of the ancient Britor:s 
againſt the invaſions of the Saxons. 

In his old age he married a young lady, the daughter of a 
Britiſh prince; and ſome of his countrymen having fled from 
this iſland, ſettled in that part of France then called Armorica, 
but now Brittany. Arthur went over there to viſit their chict 


or prince, whoſe name was Hoe «1Howel, and left his wife in 
England. 


n his abſence, his ſiſter's ſon, whoſe name was Modred, 


debauched his wife; and when Arthur returned, he was filled 
with indignation at her infidelity and the youth's ingratitude, 
and reſolved to puniſh them both in the moſt exemplary manner. 
For this purpoſe he raiſed forces, and attacked Modred, who 
fled before him from place to place, till being contined by 
the ſea and the river at Camelford, he was obliged to come to 
an engagement, wherein the Britiſh hero was flain, whilt 
avenging conjugal infidelity ; and the abandoned miſcreant, wha 
had ſeduced his uncle's wife, was laid dead on the ſpot. 
Thus fell one of the greateſt men that ever lived in Britain, 
after he had fought ſeventy-five years in defence of his native 
country, and in the ninetieth year of his age. Nennius tells us 
that this battle was fought on the 22d of June, in the year 542. 
Sir BEVIL GRANVILE, an accompliſhed gentleman of the lait 
age, was born at his father's ſeat in this county in 1596. After 
receiving a complete education at Oxford, he returned to his 
native place, where he lived privately till the breaking out of 
the civil wars, when he declared himſelf for the royal cauſe, 
and commanded part of the royal army, under fir Ralph Hope- 
ton, at the battle of Stratton. Having engaged the parliamentary 
forces under the command of fir William Waller, he defeated 
that officer, but did not enjoy the fruit of his valour, being 
killed by a muſket-ball during the battle. | 
Jaſper Maine, a divine and poet at Oxford, in his verſcs to 


the memory of {ir Bevil Granvile, ſays, 


« "Thus bs being ſlain, the action fought anew, 
And the dead conquer'd whilſt the living flew.” 


Which verſes lord Landſdown, grandſon to fir Bevil, thus ex- 
plains : | 

That the ſoldiers being animated by the example of their 
leader, were ſo enraged at his death, that nothing could fer 
bounds to their fury. The bleeding wounds of the brave com- 
mander added freſh courage, and raiſed their fpirits to a kind of 
enthuſiaſm, while the enemy fled before them, with dejected 
minds and terrified countenances. | | 

Dexxrts GRANVILE was the ſon of the laſt-mcntioned fr 
Bevil, and being deftigned for holy orders, ſtudied in Excter- 
College, Oxford, He enjoyed feveral livings in the reign of 
Charles II. being one of the chaplains in ordinary. I he Ling, 
in conſideration of the loyalty of his family, promoted him to 
the archdeaconry of Durham, which he enjoyed till the reign 


of James II. who beſtowed upon him the deanery of the ſame 


church. Dr. Grauvile, like many other worthy, though miſ- 
taken divines, was a powerful advocate for patlive obedience and 
non-reliſtance ; and at the Revolution he refuſed to take the 


| oaths to king William, for which he was deprived of all 


his livings. 

Notwithſtanding Dr. Granvile joined the Nonjurors, who con- 
ſidered king James as their only lawful ſoveteigu, yet we don't 
find that he ever entered into any plot or conlpiracies agaiuſt the 
government; but rather, to avoid ſuſpicion, retired to France, 
and lived privately at Paris, where he died on the 8th of April 
1703, aged ſixty- five. 

RICHARD LowTHER, doctor of phyſic (the firſt diſcoverer of 
the medicinal virtues of Ailtrop-Wells in Northamptonſhire) was 
born near Bodmin, in this county, in 1631. He was firll 
educated at Weſtminſter-School, and afterwards admitted to 
Chriſt-Church, Oxford, where he made conſiderable progrets in 
the ſtudy of phylic and botany. 

While he reſided at Oxford, he took his degrees, and became 
intimately acquainted with the learned Dr. W allis, whom he 
alliſted in viſiting his numerous patients. In 1666 he left Oxford 
and ſettled in London, where he ſoon roſe to the higheſt emi- 
nence in his proſeſſion, being employed by great numbers ot the 
citizens. He was likewiſe eleded a member of the Royal- 
Society, and wrote ſeveral curious eſſays, which are printed 
among the trauſactions of that fociety. _ | 

Upon the diſcovery of the Popith plot in 1678, Dr. Lowthes 
joined the Whig party, and many of his patients being Tones, 
he loſt a conſiderable part of his practice; but having acquired 
a handſome fortune, he retired to St. Udey, near Bumin, where 
he ſpent the remainder of his days. He died in 1691, aged ſixiy 
years, | 
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Dr. HumreaHrEty PRIDEAUS, dean of Norwich; was born at 
Paditow, in this county, in 1648. He received the rudiments of 
learning at Weſtminſter under the famous Dr. Buſby, from 
whence he removed to Chriſt-Church, Oxford, where he took 
his degree of maſter of arts. The earl of Nottingham, at that 
time chancellor of Engtand, made choice of him to ſuperintend 
the education of his ſon, and after giving him the living of St. 
Clcment's, near Oxford, promoted him to a prebendary in the 
cathedral of Norwich. Soon after the Revolution, he was ad- 
vanced to the arch-deaconry of Suffolk, but declined the Hebrew 
proſeſſorſhip of Oxford, Which was offered him about the ſame 
time. : | AE 5 
Upon Dr. Trimnel's tranſtation from the biſhopric of Nos- 
wich to that of Wincheſter, Dr. Prideaux was offered the ſce of 
the former, but thought proper to decline the honour, as he was 
advancing in years, had a large family, and in eaſy, though not 
aftinent circumſtances. But what Prideaux has been ſo much 
celebrated for is, his admirable work, the Connexion of the 
Hiſtory of the Old and New Teſtament, which for extenſive 
reading, ſolidiiy of thought, and acute ilcernment, exceeds 
every work of the ſame nature ever yet publiſhed. He died at 
Norwich on the 1ſt day of November 1724, in the ſcventy- 
feventh year of his age, and was buried in the cathedral of 
that city, by his own deſire. 
WALTER MOYLE (a near relation of the above Dr. Prideaux) 
was the ſon of fir Walter Moyle, a gentleman of confiderable 
eſtate near Weſt-Loo, where he was born in 1672. He was 
educated at Weſtminſter-School, and afterwards finifhed his 
ſtudies in Chriſt- Church, Oxford, from whence he removed to 
the Middle-Temple, where he ſtudicd the laws and conſtitution 
of his country, but was never called to the bar, preſcrring a life 
of private ſtudy and retirement. He aſſiſted Mr. Dryden and 
fome other gentlemen in tranſlating Lucian from the Greek, 
which was publiſhed in 1695. He was intimately connected 
with the patriotic Mr. 'Trenchard, in Cn ſeveral of his 
political tracts, 3 that againſt a ſtanding army. He 
alſo wrote feveral eſſays on the fpirit and tendency of the Lace- 


mm 


into England. Soon after his arrival in En land, he 
the Proteſtant faith, and received a ſmall living from I 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, near Arundel-Caſtle in Suſſcx. TY: 
was one of the moſt unhappy ſituations he could be placed 
for there being many Papiſts in thoſe parts, he was daily exp... 
to their inſults. oY 
When the civil wars broke out in England, and the church 
government ſet aſide, he left the kingdom, turned Papiſt a ſecond 
time, writing againſt the Proteſtants with the utmoſt virulence 
Being ſtill unſettled in his mind, he came over again 
England, where he kept a whore openly, and preached 2 
buffoon to ſome people at Ayleſbury, to the rand of religion 
and diſhonour of the clerical office. The laſt act of his EO 
conliſtent with his former conduct; for like a real proflipate, he 
once more embraced the Popiſh ſuperſtition, together with hi. 
concubine, whom he had perverted to the ſame faith. ; 


Since the Conqueſt, in the year 1066, Cornwall has gi 
title of earl to the following noble perſonages, viz. * 


t. Robert de Moreton, brother-in-law to the Conqueror. 

2. William, ſon and heir of Robert de Moreton. On the ac. 
ceſſion 01 Stephen, that prince beſtowed the earldom of Corn. 
wa!l on his natural ſon. | | 

3. Reginald de Dunſtanvil, grandſon of fir Robert Corbet - 
but he died without any legal iſſue. ; 

4. Henry IF. gave the earldom of this county to his ſon John 
afterwards king John. 7 

5. John created his ſon Richard, earl of Cornwall. 

6. Richard was ſucceeded by his ſon Edmund. le 

7. Edward II. gave it to Pierce Gaveſton, who was beheaded 
for ill-adviſing that unfortunate prince. 

8. Edward III. gave it to his youngeſt brother, John of Eltham. 


This county has likewiſe given the title of duke to the follow- 
ing princes. e | | | | 


1. Edward III. on the death of his brother, John of Eltham, 


demonian government, which have fince been publiſhed. He 
was ſeveral ycars a member of the Houſe of Commons, where 
- he aa te himſelf in ſupport of every incaſure where the 
intereſt of his country was concerned. | 
Towards the cloſe of his life he publiſhed an Eſſay on the J VI. | | 
Chronology of the Septuagint-Bible, wherein he ſeems to prefer 5. Edward, fon of Ydward IV. murdered in the Tower. 
that verſion to the Hebrew. He died on the gth of June 1721, 6. Edward, ſon of Richard III. who died young. 
aged fifty years. | | | ” | | { Arthur, eldeſt ſon of Henry VII. 
RicHARrD CARPENTER, one of the moſt extraordinary perſons Henry VIII. fon of the above Henry. 
we read of in the laſt age, was a native of this county, being the 9. Edward, fon of Henry VIII. afterwards king Edward VI. 
fon of a gentleman of conſiderable fortune. Having acquired 10. Henry, eldeſt ſon of James I. | 
the knowledge of Latin and Greek at Eton-School, he was entered 11. Charles, ſecond fon of James I. afterwards Charles J. 
a ſtudent in King's-Collegs, Cambridge, where he only remained 12. Charles, fon of Charles I. afterwards Charles II. 
about three years ; for being of an unſettled mind, he left the 13. His late majeſty George II. | 
univerſity, and rambled into France, and other countries, where 14. His late royal highneſs Frederick, prince of Wales. 
he was perverted to the Popiſh religion, took orders in that 15. His preſent _— 
church, and was ſent by his ſuperiors as an officiating prieſt 16. The preſent duke is the prince of Wales. 


beitowed it on Edward the Black Prince, to be held by him and 
his heirs for ever. | „„ | | 

2. Richard II. fon of the Black Prince. 

3. Henry V. ſon of Henry IV. 

4. Henry Il. 
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| Fit ACCU RATE LIST or THE ROADS IN THE COUNTY or: CORNWALL. 
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To Taviſtock (ce 
p. 386. 

Newbridge 

Denton 

Renny-Mills 


„„ 


To Plymouth (ſee | 

page 386) | 
Stonchoulſc : 
Crimble-Paſlage }. . 
Milbrooke 
Tregantha 
Roecliffe 


| 255 
2084 
210 
217 
2184 
220] 
225 


215 
216 
2171 
220 
222 
226 
231 
231}; 
236 
239! 
242, 
244 
247; 
250 
259 
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2631 
273 
277 
286 
289 
295 


On the left of Renny-Mills is 
Newton, the ſcat of the late fir John 
Colliton, bart. 

Eaſt-'T ophouſe ON. | 
Weſt-Tophoufe . . 
Leſtwirhicl 

It. Blais 

Lregor K 
Grampound 

Sorne 

Probus 
Treſillian 


Welt-Loo 
Woodville 


 Fowey 


Near Leſtwithiet is Boconnock, 
formerly the ſcat of lord Mohun. 


St. Blais 

Treporick 

Tregony 

Trevan ... 
Philligh 

King's High-Paſſage 
Blueſtoncs 


Hale-Kivcr 


On the leſt of Sorne is a ſcat 
belonging to Mr. Williams. 


A few miles beyond Hale-River 1 
Godolphin, a tcat uf the car} of G 
dolphin. 


—— 


Penzance 
St. Buricn 
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An ACCURATE LIST or THE FAIRS IN Tuis COUNTY. 


| 


Places. Months. Days Articles ſold. * Months. Days Articles ſold. : 
wu Whit. Thurſ. | — | 2? Oxen, ſheep, and 7 BY 
ge. Aulile <---- | {ivorember .... 190 bom op 17 * for |) A 
January: - -.- . - . Chriſtmas Day — 
Saturday after | 
Mid-Lent | - Shrove Mond. | — | 
Bodmin Sunda Liſkard Monday ic'nn. Hor. oxen, ſheep, 
3 Wed Y - 1 18 — Ditto de Falter 1 and cloth | 
Whit. Wee ue — Holy Thu: ſday | — 1 
December . 8 6 Aug 3 15 | 
i | = 3 | 
Bolingey - / _ <<< 5 | Ditto Leſtwithiel "miner Sh 8 it Cattle 
Boſcaſtle . - - - - - N gu b SEEN SY 3 ; Ditto | | | Three weeks 
Monday "Lab a Market-Jew....4 | bet. Eaſter-Eve | — > Cattle 
| 0 1 
Se. Blazcy- -- ---- Lammas-Day | — — = Se ke . g Cattle 
t. Blaze February. 2 | Cattle ! 225 os 8 
Cambron . - -- 1 200 \ Cattle | Menhemit .....4 | June........| 11 „ Cattle, &c. 
November ] . . 11 ; C| July ------ --|28 
1 after | 3 October 15 ; SG, horſes, 
1 | | eep, &c. 
Camelford - N 1 Pad l 18 | 
Jul? 3 26 Ditto 8 ; September . | 21 ; Ditto 
1 17 May 
September . 72233 2 + 
„ : Er (FF | = 0nd eee 
st. Columb . - . I | November. . | 1; . een = TBE 
| Thurſda %% OE On” x 24 | Ditto 
Mid- 12 - BEE 8 Thurſday after} 
i Februar = Penzance - Tri in. Sunday. | — 
Laſt-Lo July 8 45 3 8 | Thurſ. before Ditto 
" 95 . N . Al > Diu | | 8 Sunday — 
- October ..... Io INNS | = 75 Catile, & 
almouth 3 | 4 3 al 50 Ditto . 8 21 bo on 
\ | Shrove Noel. 8 25 | 4 * Aol 2 — 2 
Fowey — — May . : St BE . C Ditto Rodrach 55x00 0s September 3 5 Ditto 
7 September 8 2 OGober 1 
i M = Saltath FR February). 2 
St. Germains 5 AY — Bk. .EcÞ vz= TC ? £ Lily - Ditto 
: Augult RES 1 { itto 8 3 25 
Goldſithnayſy . 61 Ditto 3 '& | ͤ T | +747 
* ] anuary ...-- 18 7 8 \ 3 Ditto 
Grampound.. . March 25 Dito : 8 „ 
| Joes. i. 11 i | | irt edneſ. | 
5 Februa — 
Saturday bel 1 in Fe ry 
Mid. 3 Ore A St. S epliens 8 I | May. 3 12 Cattle 
Sunday 1 July —— 3 | 
| | [Saturday before] | 6 1 Nee 2 25 
| | I Palm-Sund FE Somer-Court . . - 101) Ihurl. 
_ 7 Whit. Monday — | > Cattle, horſes,&c. - ] — - ...: | 33 5 Dito 
| C0 | ee | IO May. - 0 
September . TP Auguft 12| © Pinto 
| November : : ; $ . *»„ᷣ̃ October 5 19] Ditto 
5 Sec. Saturday | { __ Tueſ. 1 
* bef. Chriſtmas — 5 | "77 | | 1 v9 — — 
3 ; | Saturday before Tregon -\ July 322 25 > Ditto 
Advent Sunday | — g Cattle, horſes, &c. i eee TRE | 
Ma | ember... .... 
Kellington . - - - - * E N 4 7 Monday before | 
| 8 September 19 Ditto Tieſillian-Bridge 5 Whit. Sunday = { Cattle 
— — 12 T Holy-Tt 45 
E | oly Thurſday — reu— | 8 
Kiſhampton . . . : Three —— {Dir 1 s Mz, —— | 25 ; ow 
1 aſter ditto — * } ” rewenn .;- > 3 | . 
[ Firlt Thurſday | S 7-2-2454 ; _ 
in March . edueſday in 
| | Third 1 — 
4. | | N ednclday 1 ; 
Launceſton. . - - - e- i dee W hit. Week. — | 7 Cattle 
pri — Ditto | 
Whit. Monday | — | November ... | 19 
# ! © "Es 5 1 ———— 
Ove , St. . AY oo > 20 X 
N er u 3 : Tuſey on ; September. 1 b Ditto 
December... 0 Wadebridge f y 
Londrake -:. ; enn 29 ? ID ge . ITE 120 Cattle 
Auguſt . js attle ptember ... [19] J 
nnn e 8 . Wednct. three 
| forte ö 0 MGoberr - = Cattle Week &. Mary ; weeks betorc Cattle 
lat Augull. 22 | Ditto eee 
; . 3 1 
| , Well-Loo ....... May 6 Cattle 
B 3 
END OFT Book III. 
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Northern Circleof England. 


CHAP. I. 


Containing an Hiſtorical, Deſcriptive, and Biographical Survey of the County of 


. 


An INSPECTION TABLE rox Tas County. | 


NORFOLK, ſituated in the Dioceſe of 


Norwich, and Province of Canterbury, 1s 


Bounded by | | Extends Contains 5 e ng Jvche 
: | | Members. 

The German-Occan, on the Eaſt In length from Eaſt to Welt 57] 31 Hundreds The County 2 
and North. miles, 1 City Norwich 8 
| Cambridgeſhire, on the Welt. In breadth from North to South] 32 Market-Towns j] Lynn-Regpis © 
Suffolk, on the South. | 35 miles, wn 669 Parithes | Yarmouth — 
. And is 140 miles in circum-] 164 Vicarages | Thetford > 
| ference. 711 Villages. 1 Caſtle-Riſing 2 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THIs COUNTY. 


ORFOLK, which ſignifes N Halt, received its name 
| from the Saxons, and was lo called from its fituation to the 
North of Suffolk; and during the Heptarchy it formed the 
North part of the kingdom of the Eaft-Angles. 

"The air of Norfolk near the ſca-coaſt is aguiſh, and otherways 
unſalutary, but in the inland parts it is both ö 
The foil is, perhaps, more various than that of any other county, 
comprehending all the different forts that are to be found in the 
land : hence here are arable, paſture, meadow, woodlands, light 
{andy ground, deep clays, heaths, and feus. "The worlt of theſe 
however, are far from NY Ne : the ſandy heaths breed 
rabbits and feed ſheep , and even the fens afford rich paſturage. 

The chief rivers that water this county are, the Greater and 
Leſſer Ouſe, the Yare, and the Wavencey. „„ 

Ihe Greater Ouſe riſes in Northamptonſhire, and running 
through the counties of Buckingham, Bedford, and Cambridge, 
divides this laſt county from Norfolk, and then falls 1uto a part 
of the German-Sea called the Waſhes, at Lynn-Regis. It is 
remarkable for its ſudden and impctuous inundations, particularly 
at the full moon, in the vernal aud autumnal equinoxes, when a 
conſiderable body of water from the ſca runs up againſt the 
ſircam with prodigious violence, often overtlowing the banks, 
and {weeping every thing before it. 

The Smaller Ouſe riles in Suffolk, and ſeparating that county 
from Norfolk on the South-Weſt, einptics itlclf into the Greater 
Oule ncar Downham. 

"The Yare rifes about the middle of Norfolk, and running 
Eallward, paſſes by Norwich, and falls into the German-Sca 
at Yarmouth. This river produces a ſiſſ not found in any of 
the others. It is called a Ruffe, and is eltcemed dclicious 
cating. | 

The Waveney riſes in Suffolk, aud running South-Eaſt, ſcpa- 
rates that county from Norfolk, diſcharging nſclt into the Lare 
near Yarmouth. 

Theſe rivers, as well as the ſca-coaſt, produce abundance of 
excellent fiſh, by which means the principal markets in the 
county are loneifully ſupplicd with that neceſſary article. 

There is in this county but one mineral ſpring, and that is at 
a town called "Thetford. The water appcars to have in it ſome- 
thing of iron, for gall will turn it firft purple, and then black. 
It kept ſome time, it will produce an earthy ſubſtance of the 
colour of oker, which being caleined in a Crucible, ſome of its 
particles may be attracted by a loaditune, From other experi- 
ments, it appears to be unpregnated with iron, ſulphur, and natron. 


calthy and pleaſant: 


[t works gently by ſtool and urine, and ſharpens the appetite : it 
reltores loſt ſtrength, and cures pains in the ſtomach, as well as 
fainting, vomiting, convulſions, and indigeſtions, difficulty of 
breathing, and the beginning of a conſumption. It is allo very 
efficacious in deſtroying worms. 

The natural productions of Norfolk are, corn, cattle, woo!, 
rabbits, honey, and ſaffron; and on the coaſt are ſometimes 
found jet and ambergris. Ihe principal manufaQures are, wor: 
{ted, woollens, and ſilk; in all which articles the inhabitants ct 
the inland parts of the iſland are moſtly employed, particularly 
in the making of crapes and ſtuffs. 

'The inhabitants of Norfolk have been long celebrated for their 
healthy conſtitutions, which is ſaid to ariſe from their mode 
of living. It is an univerſal maxim throughout the county, and 
even in the metropolis, to introduce their dinner with dumplings, 
to which, by way of ſauce, they add the fat which drops from 
roaſted meat, and are particularly fond of that from a goole. 
From the great conſumption of this article in particular, it has, 
become a proverbial expreſlion, when the people of other parts 
(peak of a native of this county, to call him a Nortfolk- Dump 
ling. The greater part of the people chiefly live on this article, 
from whence they are little ſubject to ſcorbutic diſorders. 


ACCOUNT OF CURIOUS PLANTS FOUXD IN THis Count? 


Roman-Nettle. Found near Yarmouth harbour. 
Shrub Stone-Crop. Found on many parts of the coall. 
Tower-Mutſtard. Found berween Norwich and Yarmouth 
River-Sponge. Found on the banks of the Yare. 
Spaniſh Catchfly. Found near Thetford. 
Wild Pinks. 3 ncar Norwich. 
Venus's Looking-Glats. Found ncar Cromer. 
Butter- Wort. de on the heaths in general. 
Leller-headed Milſoil. Found near Celtos. 
Dwarf Elder. Found near Norwich. 
Hop's Fennel. Found near Yarmouth. 
Black Currauts. Found near Horletord. 
Cranberries. Found in many different parts. 
Sinall Corn Catchfly. Found on the fields ncar Norwi« li. 
Circat Booterd. Found near Wells. 
Common Club Moſs. Found in many different parts. 
Sea Ragged-Staſt. Found near Clay. 
Solon Wore, Found on many of the country church-wall*, 
Salid Puff-Balls. Found in the parks near lady Leiceltet » 
houſe ; and 
Smooth Chara, Found near Heydon. 
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A Drscrirrivx Accorxr OF THE City, BorovGns, 
CORPORATIONS, TOWNS, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE- 
MARKABLE PLACES IN THiS COUNTY. 


NoRWI1CH, the capital of Norfolk, and one of the moſt con- 
Gderable and populous cities in the kingdom, is 8 ſitu- 
ated by the ſide of a hill, on the banks of the Lare. It was 
called 'by the Saxons, Nortuic, Nar ſignifying north, and wc, a 
bay, ſtation, or caſtle; and it received the appellation of North 
from its being ſituated to the South of a very ancient fortified 
town, about three miles diſtant, called Caiſter, from the ruins of 
which this city is ſuppoſed to have aroſe. 

This city, like many other conſiderable places, has ſuffered 

reatly at different periods, either by wars or inſurrections. 

hen the Danes ravaged Eaſt-Anglia, they plundered and burnt 
this city ; but it ſoon after recovered, as appears by Doomſday- 
Book, which informs us, that in the time of Edward the Con- 
ſefſor it contained 1320 burgeſſes. A few years after the Con- 
queſt, Ralph, earl © Eaſt-Anglia, roſe in rebellion againſt Wil- 
lam, when being obliged to take ſhelter in Norwich, the city 
was beſieged, and ſuffered greatly by famine. 3 

During the reign of William Rufus it became a flouriſhing 
place, owing to the biſhop's ſee being removed hither from Thet- 
ford. This was done by Herbert Loringa, the then biſhop, as 
an atonement for his having been guilty of ſimony; who alſo 
built a handſome cathedral here, the firſt ſtone of which was laid 
in 1096. He likewiſe built two pariſh-churches, and a palace 
for himſelf and his ſucceſſors; together with a monaſtery, which 
he endowed very liberally. 


corporation, At which time moſt of the houſes were rebuilt. 
From that time till the reign of Henry IV. it continued to 
increaſe, when that monarch enlarged its privileges, by as 
it a county of itſelf, to hold pleas of the crown, and choole 


formerly. . ; 
In 1348 Norwich ſuffered great injury by the plague, which 
about that time was almoſt' univerſal throughout the kingdom. 
It ſwept away in this city upwards of 57,000 people, belides 
Mendicants and Dominicans, which is a proof how populous the 


deſtroyed by fire, and it ſuffered conſiderable damage during the 
time of Ket's rebellion. - Since the laſt period it has enjoyed al- 
moſt continual peace, and is now one of the moſt important 
places in the kingdom. _ f 

The city is about two miles in length, and one in breadth. It 
is encloſed by a flint ſtone wall, which was begun in 1294, and 
finiſhed in fifteen years; but it is now greatly decayed. The 
duildings in general are irregular, owing to their having been 
erected at different periods. There are, however, many neat 
private houſes belonging to manufacturers and others; and the 
public edifices are * beautiful. 5 

The cathedral of Norwich, which is dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity, is a ſtately Gothic ſtructure, of curious workmanſhip. 
The roof is adorned with carved work, repreſenting many hiſ- 
torical paſſages, and the ſpire is one of the loſtieſt in England, 
being 315 feet in height from the ground. It formerly contained 
A great number of magnificent monuments; but moſt of them 
were deſtroyed during the time of Ket's rebellion. Adjoining to 


to the reſidentiaries, the whole of which are very elegant. 

Formerly there were fifty- eight churches in this city, but they 
are now reduced to thirty-ſix, excluſive of the cathedral, and 
a church in the ſuburbs. The moſt remarkable of theſe build- 
ings is St. Peter of Mancroft, which contains a ring of ten good 

bets, and for elegance, both within and without, 1s not interior 
to any pariſh-church in England. The others are but mean edi- 
fices, two of them being thatched. 

One of the above churches is for the uſe of the Dutch, and 
another for the Flemings, both of which have extenſive pri- 
vileges. Here are alſo a Preſbyterian and an Independent meet- 
ing, two belonging to the people called Quakers, and two to 
the Methodiſts. | 

Norwich-Caſtle is ſituated on a very high hill, and furrounded 
by a deep ditch, over which there is a ſtone bridge, with an arch 
of an extraordinary ſize. It is ſuppoſed to have been founded in 
the times of the Saxons, and afterwards repaired by Hugh Bigod, 
earl of Norfolk. It is the common jail of the county, and ad- 
Joining to it is the ſhire-houſe, where the ſummer-aſſizes and 
genera quarter- ſeſſions are held for the city. It is almoſt a new 

uilding, the original one being deſtroyed by fire a few years 
ago. 

= The town-houſe, ſituated in the market-place, is a handſome 
venerable ſtructure, and in it are choſen the principal officers of 
the city. Near the guild-hall is the houſe of correction, com- 
monly called Bridewell. It is a large beautiful ſtructure, built 
with ſquare flint ſtones, very nicely cemented together. 


Paſt been uſed as a workhouſe. | 
Over the river Yare, which is navigable from hence to Yar- 
mouth, there are five bridges, and a conſiderable trade is carried 
on ee two places, Dy an act paſſed in 172, a duty of 
0. 46. 


Stephen, in the ſeventeenth year of his reign, made this city | 


a mayor inſtead of bailiffs, by whom they had been governed | 


place was at that time. In 1507 the greateſt part of it was 


the cathedral is the epiſcopal palace, with the houſes belonging | 


The dukes of Norfolk had formerly a palace here, reckoned | 
one of the largeſt houſes in England; but it has for many years | 


— 


fourpence per ton is laid on all goods brought into the city, for 
the repair of the bridges. | 

In Norwich are many charitable foundations ; the firſt of 
which we ſhall mention is that called the King's-School. It 
was anciently a chapel, ſubject to the prior and convent of the 
cathedral church; but after the diſſolution of religious houſes, it 
was turned into a grammar-ſchool by Edward VI. for the 
education of the ſons of freemen of the city. He endowed it 
with the lands, tenements, and poſſeſſions of the ſaid chapel, for 
the maintenance of a ſchool- maſter and uſher, ſince which time 
the ſalary has been greatly enlarged. The ſcholars are nomi-- 
nated by the mayor for the time being, with the conſent of the 
m_ part of the aldermen, 

ere are likewiſe no leſs than twelve charity-ſchools, in which 

210 boys and 140 girls are taught to read and write, and lup- 
plied with books ad | clothes. | 

In this city are five hoſpitals, one of which, called St. Helen's, 
was founded many years ago for ſtrangers, but in the reign of 
Henry VIII. it was converted into a huuſe for the reception of 
eighty poor men and women. 

Another of theſe hoſpitals, called Doughty's, conſiſts of a 


maſter, ſixteen poor men, and eight women, all of whom are 


clothed in purple. The third, called Cook's-Hoſpital, is for 
ten aged women, who have ſeparate apartments, and are allowed 
Is. 6d. a week each. The fourth hoſpital is for the maintaining, 
teaching, and apprenticing thirty boys. And the fifth is for the 
ſame number of girls. Each of theſe hoſpitals was founded 
by a mayor of Norwich. | 2 

Beſides theſe hoſpitals, there is out of, but very near to St. 
Stephen's-Gate, a moſt ſuperb edifice, called the Norwich and 
Norfolk-Hoſpital, for the reception of all perſons afflicted with 
diſeaſes. It is built of brick in the form of the letter H, and is 
ſupported by voluntary ſubſcription. It was firſt opened in the 
year 1772, for the admiſſion of patients. 

In this city is a very handſome aſſembly- room, adjuining to 
which is a neat theatre licenced. They hive the privilege of 
playing ſix months in the year, viz. from the beginning of 
December to the end of May ; beſides a fortnight or three weeks 
at the time of the ſummer-aflizes. On the banks of the river 
are two places of public entertainment in imitation of Vauxhall 
near London, both of which are greatly reſorted to. 


Norwich at preſent is in a very flouriſhing ſtate, occaſioned 


2 the great numbers of Flemith Proteſtants who came to 
ngland, in the * of Elizabeth, to avoid the cruel perſe. 
e Alva. 


cution of the duke Theſe uſeful artiſts brought the 


knowledge of their manufactures along with them, which has 


been ſo far encouraged, that even the children procure a ſub- 


ſiſtence. Great quantities of worſted, ſtuffs, bays, ſerges, ſlial- 
loons, crapes, camblets, and druggets, are made here, beſides 
many other curious articles, from the ſale of which it is ſaid the 
„ e ce. annually upwards of 200,000]. : 

ere is alſo an incorporate ſociety, called the Ruſſia-Company, 


| who employ many of the poor pu le in the neighbouring 
ocking-manufattory carried 


villages to ſpin yarn ; and there is a 
on to ſuch an extent, that it is ſaid the dealers receive annually, 
for that article only, upwards of 60,000]. By the charter 
granted to this city by Henry IV. the government is veſted in a 
mayor, recorder, ſteward, twenty-four aldermen, two ſheriffs, 
ſixty common-council-men, a town-clerk, and other officers. 
The freemen, on the iſt of May, nominate two of the 


aldermen, whom they return to the court, and one of them is 


choſen mayor, and {worn into the office on Tueſday before 
Midſummer-Eve. The mayor, recorder, and ſteward, are juſtices 
of the peace, during the time of their office ; but their juriſ- 


diction is confined to the city and its liberties; and after the 


mayor has ſerved the oſſice, he acts as a juſtice of the peace 


during his life- tine. One of the ſheriffs is choſen by the alder- 


men, and the other by the citizens, on the laſt Tueſday in 
Auguſt, and ſworn into office on Michaelmas-Day. The com- 
mon-council are choſen the laſt week in Lent, and the two 
members are choſen by the freemen at large. 

Norwich market is juſtly eſteemed one of the fneſt in England. 
It is held twice a werk, viz. on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, 
on both of which days it is plentifully ſupplied with proviſions ; 
and on the Saturday there is alſo a market held on the Caſtle- Hil] 
for all ſorts of cattle. 'T his city is diſtant from London 109 miles. 

By the ſide of the city of Norwich ſtands a place called Mul- 


well-Hill. It is exceeding ſteep, and opens to a ſpacious plain, 


which commands an advantageous view of the city. On the 
top of this eminence are the remains of Ket's-Caftte, erected 
by that inſurgent when he endeavoured to make himſelf maiter 
of the city. At the foot of this hill, adjoining to the road that 
leads to "Kong" is a deep hollow, which was the place 
allotted, during the reign of queen Mary, for burning the 
martyrs. 

To the South of Norwich, about three miles, is CaisTr x, 
the Vinta Icenorum of the Romans, or the capital city of Iceni. 
Part of the walls is (till vitible, with the remains of four gates 
and a tower. Great numbers of Roman coins have been tound 
here at different periods; as alſo urns and other ancient relics. 

YARMOUTH, which is a large, populous town, about twenty 
two miles to the Eaſt of Nurwich, received its name from its 
ſituation at the much of. the river Lare; and gs allo called 
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Tur NEW axp COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


GREAT-Y ARMOUTH, to diſtinguiſh it from a'ſmall village in its 
neighbourhood called Little-Yarmouth. 

"This town was formerly one of the Cinque-Ports. It had a 

rovoſt granted it by king e I. and was made a borough by 
Ling John. It began to ſend repreſentatives in the reign ol 
Edward I. and in the reign of Henry III. it was encompaſſed by 
a wall and ditch. In the ſame reign it ſuſtained conſiderable 
damage by the plague, which raged with ſuch violence as to 
carry off 7000 of the inhabitants. ; 

In the wars of Edward III. this town ſent forty-three ſhips, 
and 1075 ſeamen, to the ſiege of Calais. Richard III. granted 
the inhabitants permiſſion to build a quay for the better con- 
venience of landing their goods ; after which they had quarrels 
with the Cinque-Ports for being excluded out of their number, 
and conſequently deprived of their privileges. On the acceſſion 
of James I. the inhabitants were incorporated by the name of 
a bailiff, aldermen, and common-council. And Charles II. 
granted them a new charter, by which they are governed at 

refent. f 

: This town is ſituated on a peninſula between the ſea and the 
harbour, the latter of which 1s defended by a platform at the 
entrance. The quay is one of the moft handſome and convenient 
in England, and ſo commodious that the people may caſily ſtep 
from the doors of their houſes to the veſſels, and walk from one 
to another in the ſame manner as in Holland. In many places 
it is eighty yards from the houſes to the wharf; and the town is, 
in all reſpects, eg oa er ſituated for trade. Belides the 
river Yare, which is navigable to Norwich, they have the ad- 
vantage of two others, namely, the Thyne, which riſes in the 
Northern part of the county, and the Waveney, which is 
navigable, between Norfolk and Suffolk, all along the coaſt as 
far as Thetford. 

Yarmouth is exceeding populous, by reaſon of the great num- 
ber of ſhips that are continually coming into, and going from 
the harbour. It is not only the chief rendezvous of all the 
colliers between London and Newcaſtle, but alſo of moſt of 
the ſhips from Leith, and other parts of Scotland. Beſides the 
trade which the inhabitants carry on with the ports of the 
Baltic, they likewiſe export great quantities of herrings to 
France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, and almoſt all the other 
places beyond the Streights, employing conſtantly upwards of 
fifty ſhips in that trade only; and above 150 veſlels in fiſhing. 
Upon an average, 50,000 barrels of herrings are taken here an- 
nually, which bring conſiderable ſums to the merchants, and 
employ a great number of hands. 

The fiſhing trade is not wholly confined to the taking of 
herrings, they alſo catch great numbers of mackerel in the ſum- 
mer, and cod, haddocks, 4 in their proper ſeaſons. Their ſhips 
carry great quantities of Norwich goods to Norway, Sweden, 
and Ruſſia; in return for Which they take in lading of deals, and 
all other ſorts of naval ſtores; and in their harbour many 
veſſels are built. 

There are in the town two panſh churches, one of which is 
ſaid to have been built in the reign of Henry I. It is a hand- 
ſome Gothic ſtructure, and has a ſteeple ſo high, that it ſerves as 
a mark for ſeamen. Here is a very good hoſpital, well ſup- 


ported, and two charity-{chools, the one for thirty-five boys, 


and the other for thirty-two girls, who are taught reading, 
ſpinning, and making nets. I he market-place is reckoned one 
of the beſt in England, and the ſeamen brought up in the Yar- 
mouth ſhips are ſaid to excel all others in the kingdom. Many 
of the houſes in Yarmouth are exceeding handſome, particularly 
thoſe on the quay; and they have a very ncat theatre, where 
the Norwich company exhibit dramatic pieces about two months 
in every ycar. | | 

By the charter. granted by Charles II. this town is governed 
by a mayor, feven aldermen, a recorder, and thirty-ſix common- 
council. The mayor returns the members, who are elected by 
the freemen, who amount to about five hundred. "This cor- 
POTation ENJOYS particular and extenſive privileges, it having both 
a court of record and an admiralty. In the court of record civil 
canſes are tried for unlimited ſums; and in the court of admi- 
ralty they can, in ſome caſes, without waiting for a warrant, 
try, condemn, and execute. 

The mayor and aldermen are conſervators of the river Ouſe 
in this county; as alſo of the Humber, the Derwent, the 
Wherfe, the Air, and the Dun in Yorkſhire. 

Yarmouth, by an ancient cuſtom, ſtill appoints certain bailiffs 
as commilſaries, who, in conjunction with the magiſtrates of 
the town, hold a court during a fair held here on the Friday and 
Saturday in Eaſter-week, called the Herring-Fair, to determine 
all controverſies, execute jultice, and keep the peace. By a 
charter granted by Henry III. the town is obliged to ſend every 
year to the ſheriffs of Norwich an hundred herrings, baked in 
twenty-four paltics, which the ſheriits arc to deliver to the lord 
of the manor of Kait-Carleton, a village near New-Buckingham; 
he gives the ſheriſts his receipt for them, and, by his tenure, is 
obliged to preſent them to lus majeſty. 

There were ſeveral religious houſes in Yarmouth in times of 
Popery, particularly a priory for black monks, founded by 
Herbert, biſhop of Norwich, who from his conduct feems to 
have been himſelf a monk. There was likewiſe a convent of 
black friars, built in the reign of Henry III. and an hotpital, 
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conſiſting of a warden, eight brethren, and the like number of 
liſters. | 

Yarmouth has a good weekly-market on Saturday; and is 
diſtant from London 113 miles. 

Not far from Yarmcith is an ancient manor-houſe called 
CasToOR, where ſir John Faſtolff founded a chauntry in the 
reign of Edward I. And in the reign of Edward IV. a col- 
legiate church and hoſpital were founded at a village called 
HARIN CAL, which at the general difſolution of religivus houſes 
were both ſuppreſled. 

At a village, called Torr-MoxAacnoRUtM, was a collegiate. 
church in the reign of Henry I. but the noble manor havin 
been given to a foreign abbey, it was difſolved with the alien 
priories in the reign of Henry VI. 

Loppon, a ſmall obſcure town, contains nothing worthy the 
notice of a traveller. It has, however, a weekly-market vn 
Friday; and is diſtant from London 113 miles. | 

Near this town there are two villages, where there were. 
formerly religious houſes : the one is ALBY, where a convent 
for black monks was founded by Herbert, biſhop of Norwich, 
which continued till the diſſolution of religious houſes. And at 
the other village, called RavexiNGHam, one John, of Nor- 
wich, a knight, founded a college for ſecular prieſts in the reign 
of Edward 11. but the monks were afterwards removed to the 
priory of Mettingham-Caſtle, near Bungay in Suffolk. 

At LANGLEY, near Loddon, there was another ſmall convent, 
founded by Roger Fitz-Roger Helk in the reign of Richard J. 
the revenues belonging to which, at the diſſolution of religious 
houſes, amounted to 104]. 16s. 5d. a year. 

WyYMONDHAM, or WIXDHAM, is a long ſtraggling town, 
ſituated about nine miles to the South-Weſt ot Norwich, in the 
high road from thence to London. It was in this town that 
the inſurrection began under Ket the Tanner. 

In the year 1615, above three hundred houſes in this town 
were totally conſumed by fire ; and the plague broke out here in 
1631, which ſwept off many of the inhabitants. The town is 
a very poor place, and the buildings in general mean and irregu- 
lar; but being ſituated on the high road from Norwich to Lon- 
don, it has ſeveral good inn for travellers. The church, which 
ſtands on a hill, is a very ancient Gothic ſtructure, with two 
lofty ſteeples; but it does not contain any thing further worthy 
notice. | | : 

In Wymondham is a free-ſchool founded and endowed by 
William de Albioni Piſcerna, who was butler to Henry I. And 
Matthew Parker, archbithop of Canterbury, gave a ſcholarſhip 
in his college of Corpus-Chriſti in Cambridge for a youth edu- 
cated in this ſchool, provided he remaincd in it five years, and 
was a native of the town. As this place is a royal demeſne by 
preſcription, the inhabitants are exempted from ſcrving any office, 
except ſuch as is conſiſtent with their domeſtic government. The 
principal trade conſiſts in the making of different articles in 
wood, ſuch as ſpindles, ſpoons, ſpiggets, foſſets, &c. 

Here was a monaſtery of black monks of the order of St. 
Bennet before the Reformation, founded by the ſame perſon 
who eſtabliſhed the free-ſ{chool. It was annexed to the 
monaſtery of St. Alban's, with this privilege, that they ſhould 
chuſe their own prior. Its revenues, at the diſſolution of re- 
ligious houſes, were valued at 2121. per annum; and its chapel 
is now the church of the parith. | 

Wymondham has a weekly-market on Friday ; and is diſtant 
from London ninety-nine miles. | 

HixGHAM, though a ſmall town, is one of the moſt agree- 
able in the whole county, the houſes in general being neat and 
handſome. The country around is well cultivated, and ſome of 
the belt families have made choice of this town as a place of 
retirement, ſeveral of whom coming from the capital, have in- 
troduced the molt polite faſhions, from whence it is called Liule- 
London by the people of the neighbouring towns. 

Hingham has a weekly-market on Saturday; and is diſtant 
from London nincty-{cven miles. 

WATTON is a town of great antiquity, and ſituated a little to 
the South-Weſt of Hingham. "The mult remarkable editice is 
its church, which is only ſixty feet long, and thirty-three fect 
broad; nor is the ſtceple leſs ſingular, it being octangular at top, 
and round at the bqttom. 

This place is famous for ſending great quantities of butter to 
London. It has a weekly-market on Wedneſday ; and is dittant 
front London ninety-three miles. 

Near Watton there are two villages, the one called Toursox, 
where there was a chauntry founded in the reign of Edward III. 
for a maſter, and hve chaplains; and CAaRBROOK, where there 
were formerly two pariſh churches, and a nunnery, which re- 
mained till the diſſolution of religious houſes ; but all theſe foun- 
dations have been long ſince entirely decayed, 

ATTLEBOROUGH, in ancient times, is faid to have been the 
chief place in this county, and although much fallen to decay, 
is ſtill a conſiderable town ; but does not contain any building 
that merits particular defcription. Lt, has a weekly-market on 
Thurſday ; and is diltant from London ninety-three miles. 

New-BucCkexnanm (lo named to diitnguith it from Old- 
Buckenham, a {mall vitlage jn its neiphbourhoud) is a very 
ancient town, and had formerly a ftrong caſtle, foie tew fe- 
mains uf which are ſtül to be fon. Inis Caltle was 2 
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built before the Conqueſt, and the proprietor claimed the 
:ivilege of acting as butler at the coronation of our kings. At 
reſent this town is a very poor decayed place, not containing any 
thing worthy notice. It has, however, a weckly-market on 
Saturday; and is diſtant from London ninety-ſix miles. 
"*OLp-BUCKENHAM is but a ſmall village, conſiſting of a few 
mean cottages: it was, however, formerly a conſiderable place, 
4:4 celebrated for having a priory of black canons founded in 
the reign of Stephen. It remained till the diſſolution of re- 
1cious houſes, when its revenues were valued at 1081. 10s. 2d. 
ber annum. ; d 
HARLESTON is a poor town, the houſes being little better 
than cottages, and the ſtreets dirty and ill paved. t has a ſtone 
aridge over the river Waveney ; but nothing elſe that merits par- 
ticular notice. The weekly-market is on Wedneſday ; and the 
town is diſtant from London 100 miles. 
In Billingford pariſh, near Harleſton, one William de Bec 


founded an hoſpital, with a chapel, in the reign of Henry III. 


tr the reception of poor travellers. 
Dis is a very neat {mall town, pleaſantly ſituated on a riſing 
round, near the river Waveney. The church is a handſome 
and convenient ſtructure; and the houſes in general are well 
built. It has alſo ſeveral good inns. This town has a weckly- 
market on Friday; and is diſtant from London ninety-one miles. 
EasT-HARLING is ſo named to diſtinguiſh it from two ſmall 
villages, both called Harling, at a [mall dittance to the Welt. It 
is a poor, mean place, the houſes being little better than cot- 
tages; nor does it contain any thing deſerving particular notice. 


It has, however, a weekly-market on Tueſday; and is diſtant 
from London eighty-eight miles. : | 

THETFORD, which is a place of conſiderable antiquity, was 
of great repute. under the. Eaft-Saxon kings. It is pleaſantly 
ſituated on the river Thet, from which it receives its name, and 
the Lefſer Ouſe divides it from Suffolk. It is a large, populous 
town, and the inhabitants carry on conliderable woolen-manu- 
ſactories. | | 

In this place and its neiglibuurhood are many remains of an- 
tiquity, particularly a large mount called Caſtle-Hill, which is 
thrown up to a great height, and fortihed by a double rampart. 
There have been many conjectures concerning its origin, but the 
molt probable opinion is, it was one of thole places in which 
the Saxons fortified themſelves againſt the Danes. "Thettord 15 


mentioned in Doomſday-Buok, where its chief magiſtrate is 


called Conſul; from whence it may be reafonably ſuppoſed, that 
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when the Saxons invaded this part of Britain, they found TI het- 

ford a Roman town, and probably ſuffered the names of the 

magiſtrates to remain. 8 
This place was the ſeat of a biſhop before they removed it to 


Norwich; and it had many religious houſes, particularly a 
wege, Fred Cluniac monks, founded by Roger Bigod in the 


reign of Henry I. and made ſubject to an abbey in Normandy; 


but in the reign of Edward III. it was made free, and remaincd } 


in a flouriſhing ſtate till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when 
us revenues amounted to 3121. 14s. 4d. per annum. 

During the reign of Stephen, William, earl of Warren, 
founded a priory of the order of the Holy-Croſs, which remained 
till the diſtolution of rcligious-houſes ; and there was a houſe for 
preaching friars, with ſeveral others of ſmaller note. Here was 
tormerly a mint for coining money, which was eſleemed a great 
privilege. It had allo a palace for the kings of England, built 
by Henry I. which remained till the reign of James I. when it 
was pulled down, and one more magnificent built in its ſtead, 
and ſtill known by the name of the King's-Houſe. This town 
received ns charter from Elizabeth, by which it is under the 
government of a mayor, recorder, ten aldermen, and twenty 
commeun-council, affiſted by proper officers. 

The town-hall, which is a large handſome edifice, was built 
at the expence of fir John Williamſon, ſecretary of ſtate to 
Charles II. In this hall the Lent-aſſizes are held for the county, 
and the two repreſentatives are choſen here by the freemen in 
general. Here are three pariſh-churches, one on the Suffolk, 
and two on the Norfolk-{ide of the town; but neither of them 
contain any thing remarkable. "There is likewiſe an excellent 
Irce-\chool in the town. 


Though the Liule-Ouſe divides Norfolk from Suffolk at this 


town, yet on the Suff Ik-ſide, adjoining to Thetford, is a large 
tuburb incorporated with it, in which are the ruins of ſeveral re- 
ligious houſes, particularly a convent for canons regular, who 
were afterwards turned out, and nuns placed in their ſtead, 
Thetſord has a good weekly- market on Saturday, and is dittant 
from London eighty miles. 


MictHWOLD 1s a poor place, the houſes being low, and the 
ſtreets dirty. It is, however, particularly noted for the breeding 


of rabbits, which arc ſaid to be the belt in Kugland, and called 
by the poulterers Mewil-rabbits. It has been remarkable for 
breeding them ever ſince the reign of Canute ; and at preſent 
preat numbers of them arc ſent to the markets of London. 
| he weekly-market is an 'T uctday ; and the town is diſtant from 
andon eiglity-Hix miles. 

At BeOOM-HA TTL, a {mall village in the vicinity of Meth- 
wold, was a- priory tor Auguſtine monks, tounded in the be- 
pinning ot the reign of Henry III. and dedicated to St. Thomas 
a Becket. It was one of thoſe linaller convents diflulved in 
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1528, which cardinal Wolſey obtained for the uſe of Chriſt- 
Church in Oxford. | 

At a place called STEVESROLM, in the pariſh of Methwold, 
there was alſo a priory of Cluniac monks, and in the latter- end 
of rhe reign oi Edward III. a ſmall religious houſe was founded 
at a place called NEWBRIiDGE, which became the reſidence of 
begging hermits ; but it fell to decay long before the religious 
houſes were ſuppreſſed. | 

At WeeTtixo-ALL-Sa1xTs, near the borders of Suffolk, are 
the ruins of an ancient caſtle ; and about a mile diltant are the 
remains of a fortihcation, ſuppoſed to be Roman, many of the 
ditches and banks being ſtill to be ſeen. 

Not far from Weeting is a pleaſant path, called WarsIxc- 
HAM-Way, it being the road the pilgrims uſed to paſs, who 
went to viſit a famous ſhrine to the memory of the lady 
Walſingham; and about a mile Northward is another way like 
the former, on which were two croiles of ſtone, ſuppoſed to be 
erected as a guide to the pilgrims. . 

DowxHam, or Mark r-Dowxn Ax, is pleaſantly ſituated 
on the banks of the Great-Ouſe, which is navigable to this 

lace. It received its name from its hilly ſituation, Don or 
3 ſignifying a hill. There is a bridge over the river, but 
it is at preſent in a very bad condition. The town does not con- 
tain any thing remarkable, except its church, which is 2 neat 
and convenieut ſtructure. 93 

Downham market is of very ancient date, it being con- 
firmed by Edward the Confellor. It is held on Saturday; and 
the town is diſtant irom London eighty-lix miles. 

Downham, in ancient times, had ſcveral religious foundations, 
particularly a priory of Bencdidline monks, which was after- 
wards united to the monaſtery of Ely. The Benediines had 
alſo another priory at a ſmall village in the neighhourhood 
called Weakham, which was founded in the reign of Richard J. 
but afterwards annexed to Durham-Abbey. | 

To the South-Talt of Downham, about three miles, is a 
village called WesT-DteREHAM, once remarkable for a 
monaſtery of white canons, tounded by Hubert Walter, arch- 
| biſhop of Canterbury, in the reign of John, the annual revenues 
of which, at its fuppreltlion, were valued at 2521. | 

South of Welt-Dereham is a {mall village called HELGA, 
ſituated in a peninſula, coniting of about 1000 acres. There 
is a circumſtance attendant on this village and its neigubourhood 
of the nud ſingular nature. Once in ſix or ſeven years the fields 
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like locuits, devour the corn; but, as certain as this viſitation 
happens, a prodigious fiighr of Norway owls are ſeen to arrive 
and (tay till they have w ally deſtroyed thoſe miſchievous animals. 
The inhabitants of tue village pay almoſt the ſame veneration to 
theſe birds as the Egyptians did to the Ibis, and will not annoy 
them, which they might eaſily do, from their being exceeding 
tame. They are day-birds, and far more beautiful than the 
owls of this country: they have longiſh ears, and in other 
reſpects their heads reſemble thoſe of cats. They do not meddle 
with any thing, except the mice, and conſtantly return home as 
ſoon as they have executed the buſineſs which they are provi- 
dentially ſent to perform. 

SWAFFHAM 1s a very neat ſmall town, ſituated in one of 
the moſt healthful ſpots in the whole county. The church is a 
handſome ſtructure, and the North-aitle, which is excceding 
beautiful, is {aid to have been built by a travelling pedlar. The 
town 1s famous for making ſpurs; and in its netghbourhood are 
frequent horſe- races. The weekly-market is'on Saturday; and 
the town is diſtant from London miety-tvur miles. | 
In the neighbouihood of this town are fituated SPERLE, a 
| very pleaſant village, where there was a priory of black monks, 
digolved in the reign of Henry VI. and Marzaan, where there 
was a convent for nuns of the Ciſtertian order, which remained 
till the religious houſes were ſuppteſſed. | 

Not far from thele is a village called NzerRBOROUGH, where 
are the remains of an ancient intrenchment, probably thrown up 
by the Saxons, when the Danes landed on the coaſt of Norfolk. 

At a village called PEN TNEV, Robert de Vaux, one of the 


convent for black canons, which remained till che general diſ- 
{olution, when its revenues amounted to 70l.. 48. gd. pe 
annum. "There is another village a little diſtant from Pentney, 
called CASTLE-AckE, where there are the remains of a caſtle, 
the ancient ſeat of the earls of Warren. It ſeems to have been 
a place of great ſtrength, from the remains of the walls now 
ſtanding, but the whole is only a heap of ruins. The firlt earl 
of Warren founded a priory here for Benedictine monks, in the 
reign of William Rufus, which in latter ages became a con- 
ſiderable place, as appears by its revenues, which at its ſup— 
preſſion amounted to upwards of zool. per annum. 

At a village called WesT-Ac&z, Oliver, the prieſt of the 
pariſh, founded a convent for Augultine canons, which, like 
the other, became a place of great repute, having received con- 
ſiderable benetactions from wealthy devotees, fo that, at the dif- 
ſolution of religtous-houtes, its reverucs were almolt equal to 
thoſe of Caltle-Acre. 


At a village called SyORTE, there was an alien-priory of black 
monks ; and in the reign of Henry II. tir Ralph Meyngaryn 
ſounded another for the tame order at a village called WABURN. 
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are infelted with an incredible number of mice, which would, 


barons who accompanied William the Conqueror, founded a 
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was alſo a convent of grey friars here; and in the reign of Ed 

ward I. the Friars de Are obtained a ſettlement hem 
where they remained till the diſſolution of religious houſes. Ther- 
were likewiſe a convent for black triars, and a college of focus, 
prieſts, with a priory of Auſtin mouks, and an hofpnal dedicateg 
to John the Baptiſt ; but the remains of all theſe editices are nc, 

totally loſt. | ns 

I his town is governed by a mayor, high-ſteward under-Qc1; 

ard, recorder, twelve aldermen, and eiphtcen common-cour, 'Y 
men, with proper officers. A cuſtom has been obſerved 3 
ever ſince the year 1588, which ought to be imitated by every 
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"The laſt place we have to mention in this neighbourhood is 
NARFOLD, where there is a fine ſeat belonging to Price Foun- 
rain, eſq. which contains many fine paintings, executed by the 
belt Italian maſters. 

SEECHY, otherwiſe SEECHING, which is an agreeable little 
town, is pleafantly ſituated on a ſinall river that is 1 ſor 
boats. It has a conliderable market held every other Tueſday, 
lor fat bullocks; and is diſtant from London ninety-three miles. 

Lyxx-RE6G1s, otherwiſe KixG's-Lyny, is fo called to diſtin- 
ovifh it from three villages in its neighbourhood, called Old- 
Lynn, Weſt-Lynn, and North-Lynn. Before the reign of 
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Henry VIII. it was called Biſhop's- Lynn, from its belonging to 
the bilhop of Norwich; but it obtained its preſent name by 
coming by exchange into the hands of that monarch. 

Lynn was an ancient borough by preſcription, but in the 
_ reipn of John, that king granted it very large privileges, becauſe 
the inhabitants had aſſiſted him in oppoſing the barons. He ap- 
pointed it to be governed by a provoſt, and as a mark of his 
reſpect, gave a ſilver cup weighing cight ounces, and four large 
ſilver maces, which are {till carried, in all public proceſſions, 
before the mayor; and when the place was delivered by the 
biſhop of Norwich to Henry VIII. that prince gave them a 
ſword, which is ſtill preſerved, and likewile, on all public oc- 
cons, carried before the mayor. . 

Its inhabitants were as loyal to Henry III. as they had been | 
to his father John, in return for which that prince granted them 
a new charter to be governed by a mayor. During the civil-wars 
in the laſt century, it held out for Charles I. above three weeks, 
again an army of 18,900 men, but not being properly ſupplied 
with arins and ammunition, it was obliged to ſurrender, and pay 
as much money as would ſupport the army for one month. 

Lynn is a large, rich, and populous town, tolerably regular and 
well-butlt. "The greateſt part of it is ſurrounded with a wall and 
a deep trench, and through it runs four {mall rivers, over which 
there are fifteen bridges. The river Ouſe is about as broad here 
as the 'T hames at London-Bridge, and the tide riſes twenty feet 
in heipht. | 93 

In this town are two pariſh-churches, one of which is dedi- 
cated to All-Saints, and the other to St. Margaret. The latter 
1s a beautiful ſtructure, built in the Gothic taſte, and is one of 
the largelt churches in England. Over the middle of the croſs- 
aiſle is a handſome lantern; and at the Weſt door are two 
towers. In one of theſe are eight muſical bells, and on the 
other is a ſpire 280 feet high. "The body of the church conſiſts 
of three large aiſles; and in one part of it is a well-furnthed 
library, for the uſe of the clergy. In September 1741, the 
ſpircs of both theſe churches were blown down ; but they have 
been fince rebuilt upon a more clegant plan. | | 

There is alſo, betides theſe churches, a chapel of caſe, called 
St. Nicholas, which is built in a moſt curious manner, and 
 elteemed the handſomeſt of the kind in England. The tower, 
which is of free-ltone, is 179 fect high, with an octagon ſpire; 
and within the chapel is a library ſupported by voluntary ſub- 
ſcription. Here are alſo two mecting-houſes, one for Preſby- 
tcrians, and another for Quakers. There is likcwiſe an excellent 
free-\choovl, a work-houſe, and ſeveral alm<-houſes. The 
market-place is excecding ſpacious, in the quadrangle of which 
is a ſtatue of William III. and a croſs covered with a dome, 
encompatſſ:d with a gallery, and ſupported by fixteen pillars. 
Ihe market-huuſe is built with free-ſtone in the modern taſte. 
It is ſeventy feet high, and adorned with ſtatues and other 
ornaments. 5 | 

In this town is a very good theatre, and the afſemibly-rooms, 
which are three in number, are fitted up in the ncateſt manner. 
"They have likewife a card-room ; ſo that nothing is wanting to 
render the place agreeable. The quay is very convenient; and 
near it is the cultoin-houſe and warehouſes for the merchants. 
"The town-houle is a noble ſtructure, as is alſo the exchange, 
which 1s entirely of free-ltonc, and was built at the charge of 
lir John Turner. | | 

Ning'« Lynn was conſidered as a ſtrong 2 before the 
modern art of fortification began to be practiſed, and there are 
{till ſo many remains of the walls, that the place might be put 
in a poſture of defence in a few days. The harbour, however, 
s well guarded, and there 1s a battcry, called St. Ann's-Plat- 
form, at the North-cnd of the town, on which twelve great 
guns arc mounted, which completely command the harbour's 
entrance. | 

No place can be better ſituated for trade than Lynn, as it has 
an opportunity of ſending ſhips into many of the different coun- 
tics in Enpland, beſides Holland and the Baltic. Their trade 
with Newcaltle is very extenſive in coals, and they export more 
corn than any town in England, except Hull in Yorkſhire. 
"hey import great quantities of wines, and other foreign liquors, 
which are landed at a place called the King's Staith, or A 
where there are leveral very pood buildings, with a ſtatue of king 
James I. 

In the times of Popery, there were ſeveral religious ſounda- 
tions at this place, particularly a priory tor Benedictine monks, 
tounded by Herbert, biſhop of Norwich, the great patron of the 
regular pricſts, in the reign of Henry I. And in the reign 
ot Stephen, Petrus Capellaruis founded and endowed an hoſpital 
tor leprous perious, of which loine part is [til] remaining. I here 


| of the port of Lynn, till t 


trading town in the Britſh dominious ; namely, that u he! 
any controverſy ariſes among the inhabitants, the mayor, alder. 
men, and ſome of the principal houſekeepers incet as arbitrators 
and ſettle the affair in an amicable manner, without putting: 8 
parties to the expence of going to law. Lynn has two weekly. 
markets, viz. on Tueſdays and Saturdays; and is diſtant tro 
London ninety-eight miles. 

Facing Lynn, on the other fide of the river Ouſe, is a ſma! 
town called MARSHLAND, ſituated in a neck of land in tlie form 
of a peninſula, and almoſt ſurrounded by water. The ground 
adjoining to it is exceeding marſhy, and contains ſeveral thouſand 
acres, where there are ditches made to drain off the water. 0 
late years it has been ſecured by a good ſtone wall, and now pro- 
duces great plenty of grain and {ll ae | 

In the neighbuurhood, at a village called Sourh-LyxN, ugs 
formerly a ſmall priory. And at another village called BLACK 
BOROUGH, Roger de Scale, a powerful baron in the reigu of 
Henry IT. founded a priory for monks and nuns of the Benedi. - 
tinc order. It remained till the diffolution of religious houſc 
when its revenues were valued at 421. 6s. 7d. per annum. l 

CASTLE-RISING received its name from an old caſtle, which 
together with the town, is ſituated on a lofty eminence. This 
caltle was built by William de Albini, earl of Arundel and Su!l- 
ſex, in the reign of Henry I. There were in the walls «+ 
it three towers, which i lords Hunſtanton, Watton, an! 
Ridon, were bound to defend; and to {upport their men, they 


had power 1 them, by a ſtatute of the third of Edward I. t. 
take proviſions from the circumjacent villages, paying for it 
within forty days. From Henry I. to the twenty-ſeventh oi 
Henry III. the Albines, earls of Arundel and Suflex, held this 
caſtle, by which tcnure ny enjoyed a third part of the cuttum:; 
e pcople of that town beſieged ons 
of the earls in the caſtle, and ſo perplexed him, that he was 
obliged to relinquiſh his right, and ſwear never to attempt the 
recovery. Some remains of this caſtle are ſtill viſible. 
Caſtle-Riſing is an ancient borough by preſcription, and is 
under the government of a mayor and 24 aldermen. It was 
formerly a conſiderable place, but its harbour being choked up 
with ſand, it is in a manner deſerted, and has loit not only 
its trade, but moſt of its inhabitants. Here are, however, 


| an alms-houſe for twelve poor inen, and another for twenty-four 


widows. They were both founded and endowed by one of the 
Howard only: who alſo leſt to the town a large park, with 
the privilege of a foreſt. This town, which has neither market 
nor fair, is diſtant from London 102 miles. 

SNETSHAM is agreeably ſituated near the riſe of the little 
river Ingol. It was formerly famous for its herds of cattlc, 
from whence it was called Neotſham, which in length of time 
was Corrupted to Snettham, This town was once a royal de- 
meſne, and had many privileges; but it is now an inconliderable 

lace. It is, however, famous for having in it the ſeat of Ni- 
cholas Styleman, cſq. whoſe lady having a taſte for rural archi- 
tecture, has ſpent ſeveral years in laying out the garden, and 
other plantations, in ſuch a manner as proves that the knowledge 
of the uſeſul arts is not ſolely confined to the male ſpecies. Iu- 
dead theſe plantations exhibit ſuch an amazing variety of beautics, 
that the mind is filled with wonder in contemplating that lady's 
talte and judgment. | 

Snetſham has a weekly-market on Friday; and is diſtant from - 
London 108 miles. 

North-Ealt of Snetſham is a village called Dock 1x, at the 
entrance of which is the ſeat of Mrs. Henley, where the plan- 
tations, though ſmall, are agreeably laid out. There is a light 
and . temple, ſo well placed as both to command a fwe 
view of the country, and an agreeable proſpect of the houlc. 
Here is allo an hermitage, which conhiits of a little cottage 
of two rooms, ſituated in a plantation of firs and ſhrubs. Ihe 
firſt room is walled with oyſter ſhells, the white fide outward», 
and the brown _ filed off: the pavement is of clean (mall 

ebbles, and the chimney-piece of protto ſhell-work : the cicl- 
ing is papered, and at one end of the room is the hermit's bed, 
which has painted canvals window curtains. The other room 15 
eames with curious old carved wainſcot of the reign 0 

Henry VII. and the cieling, &c, decorated in a ruſtic manner, 
with feſtoons of ſca-werd, painted ropes, and deal ſhavings, 1 
a Gothic, but elegant manner. 

In this neighbourhood is a place called HUNSTANTON, where 
was à royal tower built y St. Edmund, king and martyr. Here 
that prince lived near a year in retirement, e which he gt 
by heart the pſalms of David, in the Saxon language. 

To the North-Eaſt of this village, about four miles, is STC. EU 
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who landed at a port near it, with a great retinue from Germany, 
on Offa adopting him his heir to the kingdom of the Eaſt- 
noles. 
y Not far from St. Edmund's-Cape is BRANCASTER, the ancient 
Brannodunum of the Romans, though it is now but a country 
village. Many coins and other antiquities have been found here 
at different periods ; but the whole of the camp, or caſtle, has 
been long ſince totally demoliſhed. The principal traffic of this 
ace conſiſts in the exportation of corn, and here is the greateſt 
-houſe in the kingdom. EE 3 
_ RKET-BU ag, (fo called from its being a market- 
town, and to diſtinguiſh it from ſeven villages at a {mall diſtance, 
known by the name of Burnham, of which each have a particu- 
lar appellation) is ſituated near the fea, and the inhabitants carry 
on a conſiderable trade both to Holland and the Baltic. In 
ancient times it had a convent for Carnatic friars, founded in the 


reign of Henry III. At preſent it 1s but, a poor place. The 


weekly-market is on Saturday; and the town 1s diſtant from 
n 129 miles. 
Lee the North-Weſt of this town is a village called BURXNHAM- 
DEEPDALE, in the neighbourhood of which are many falt 
marſhes, which are very excellent for feeding of ſheep. The 
lace is likewiſe remarkable for having ſeveral ancient funeral 
monuments, which were probably erected by the Saxons ſoon 
after their arrival in this iſland. 1 he other villages of the name 
of Burnham do not admit of particular deſcription. 5 
Not far from Burnham-Deepdale is a village called CREK E, 
where there is an ancient fortification, which was probably 
thrown up by the Saxons after they returned from the {laughter 
of the Scots and Pits at Stamford in Lincolnſhire. There was 
alſo in the ſame pariſh a church founded in the reign of Henry III. 
for Auguſtine monks ; but it was made ſubject to the abbey of 
Walſingham. There was alfo a ſmall chauntry founded by fir 
Robert de Nerford in the reign of John; and near it was an hoſ- 
pital for poor people, which was diſſolbed in Henry VII's 
2 A KENHAM, which is only a ſmall town, though of conſider- 
able antiquity, was once noted for its ſalt-pits. On a hill near 
the town, the ſheriffs hold a court, or term, in the ancient man- 
ner, namely, in the open air; but it is not to be ſuppoſed they 
do much buſineſs. The town has a weekly-market on Thurl- 
day; and is diſtant from London 110 miles. 
In the neighbourhood of Fakenham, at a village called HRr- 
TON, was a convent for Auguſtine canons, founded by Roger St. 
Martin in the reign of Henry I. And at another village, called 


 EasT-RUDHAM, was a priory of the ſame order, founded by 


William Chaney, both of which remained till the diſſolution of 
religious houſes by Henry VIII. = 3 
Fo the Weſt of Rudham, about two miles, is Houghton- 
Hall, the ſcat of the earl of Orford, built by his lordſhip's 
randfather, while he was prime miniſter to George I. and II. 
f is a moit noble edifice, and built in general in the Ionic order. 
Every part of the gardens adjoining to this magnificent edifice 
is laid out with the greateſt judgment and taſte, and the rooms 
are not only furniſhed in the moſt elegant manner, but alſo 
adorned with paintings by the beſt maſters. | 


Upon the late emperor of Germany (then duke of Lorrain) 
viſiting England in 1730, ſir Robert Walpole entertained him at 


Houghton-Hall in ſuch a magnificent manner as i ſcarcely to be 
paralleled in the annals of this country. Ihis noble howue 
of lord Orford's is adorned with fo many curioſities, tat ic would 
require a volume to deſcribe them particularly. , 

South of Fakenham is Rainſham, the {cat of lord Townſhend. 
The country round it is finely cultivated, and the ſituation 
ol the houſe, the park, and the water, very beautiful. | 

W ALSINGHAM, though a pretty neat town, is very mcon— 
ſiderable to what it was formerly. In ancient times it was greatly 
frequented by pilgrims, who came here to pay their devotions at 
a Chapel dedicated to the Virgin Mary, where there is a ſpring 
{till called the Virgin Mary's, or the Holy-Well ; and on a ſtone 
upon the edge of it is a crols, where the people, when they came 
to drink the waters, uſed to kneel. _ 

In this place was allo a monaſtery ſounded before the Conqueſt 
for black canons by the lady of one of thoſe Norman barons who 
came into England with Edward the Contetlor. It remained till 
the diflolution of religious houſes, when | its annual revenues 
amounted to 391ml. 11s. 7d. Some remains of this buildin are 
{till to be ſeen, from which it appears to have been originally a 
magnificent firuQture. Waltingham has a weekly-market on 
Friday ; and is diſtant from London 116 miles. 


Near Walfingham was Bingham-Priory, which was a cell 


belonging to St. Alban's in Hertfordſhire, and ſounded by Peter 
de Valoines, nephew to the Conqueror. Part of this ſtructure 
is ſtill remaining, and has the appearance of a fine church. At 
one end is a beautiful front of Gothic workmanſhip, and under 
the preat window is a portico. At the ſuppreſſion its annual 
revenues were valued at 160. 

To the North of Wallingham is Orp or LitTtLE-War- 
SINGHAM, fo called to diſtinguiſh it from the other, which is 


called Great, Ir is a very aprecable village; and in the reign of 


Edward III. Elizabeth, countels of Clare, founded a priory 
here for Francitcans, which remained till the diflolution of reli- 
grous houles. 


No. 46. 


or NORFOLK. 


WELLS is a ſtraggling town, chiefly inhabited by ſea-faring 
people, who carry on a conſiderable trade with Holland ; and 
when the ports are open for. the exportation of grain, prodigi- 
ous quantities of corn are ſent from this place, as the country 
around produces very rich crops. The tide here ebbs out near 
two miles, which is owing to the flatneſs of the ſhore. Before 
.the reign of Edward IV. the manor of this town belonged to 
a foreign monaſtery ; but that prince ſettled its revenues on the 
collegiate chapel ot. St. Stephen's, We!lminſter. This town 
is ſo poor a place as not to have either market or fair. It 
is diitant from London 121 miles. 

Near two miles from Wells is a village called HorKam, 
remarkable for having in it a fine ſcat belonging to the countels 
of Leiceſter. This noble ſtructure is deſigned with great judg- 
ment, and hnithed in the moſt clegant manner. At the bottom 
of the hill are two lodges ior porters, and as you approach the 
ſummit, you come to a fine obeliſk, with plantations on each 
ide, and eight viſtas open all at once, which fill the mind of 
the ſpectator with great pleaſure. From the firſt there is a 
view of the South tront of the houſe ; from the ſecond Holkam 
church is ſeen at a diſtance on the top of a hill; from the third 
there is a proſpect of the town of Wells, and ſome cottages 
in the wood ; the fourth preſents a view of a triumphal arch, 
and the remaining four open a proſpect through the plantations 
to the neighbouring country, which delights the ſpectator with 
a variety of rural ſcenes. . There is ſuch a profuſion of charms, 
that one is inſtantly led off from beholding one thing by the 
agreeable variety of another. The ſea, a lake in the park, with 
the woods, gardens, and country villages, are all admirable. 


This houle is built in a ſingular manner, and conſiſts of two 


fronts, each of which has two wings. The portico is ſupported 
by eighteen magnificent pillars of the Corinthian order, and is a 


fine room, the walls being all of Derbyſhire marble. The ſaloon 


is large, and hung with crimſon velvet, having pier-glaſſes in the 
molt elegant taite. This room is forty-two feet by twenty-ſeven, 
and the drawing-room is thirty-three by twenty-two. There 
are ſeveral tables of pure agate, which, with the curious frames 
aud deligns of the glailes, give the whole an appearance truly 
magnificent. | | 

From this apartment there is a paſſage to the chapel, and from 
thence to the ſtate-gallery. The altar in the chapel is executed 
in the fineſt taſte; and whe ſtate bed-chamber, which is thirty by 


twenty-four feet, is hung with tapeſtry of the molt excellent pat- 


terns, and the molt brilliant colours. 

The other rooms are all equally elegant. Beſides other orna- 
ments, they are decorated with many beautiful paintings, execu- 
ted by the molt diſtinguithed Italian artiſts, and the whole does 
honour to the good taite of the founder. 

To the Eaſt of Wells is BLAKENEey, a noted place for fiſhing. 
It was here that the ingenious Mr. Cobb propoſed ellabliſhing a 


in 1769, for which he obtained a patent from his majeſty. Seve- 
ral gentlemen entered into an aſſociation to ſupport the under- 
taking, but the whole was fruſtrated for want of the necellary 
unanimity. | 

A convent was founded at this place in the reign of Edward I. 
for Carmelite triars ; but it was diflulved many years before the 
Reformation. Ee | | 

Not far from Blakeney is a large village called CLay ; but it 
does not contain any thing worthy of notice. 

lor, which is a very neat town, and well inhabited, has a 


is an elegant allembly-room, and ſeveral good buildings belonging 
to private gentlemen. In the reign of Henry II. Maud de 
Hurfcoyle tounded a convent near this town, which was made 
lubject to the abbey of Savigny in Normandy, and was tilled 
with monks of the Ciſtertian order; but it was afterwards an- 
nexcd to the priory of Long-Bennington in Lincolnthice. Holt 
has a weekly-market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 
122 miles. | 

CROMER, a ſmall ſea-port town, was formerly a place of re- 
pute, and had two parith-churches, one of which was ſwallowed 
up by the ſea, and at the fame time many houſes were deltroyed. 
There ace ſtill a conſiderable number of inhabitants in this place, 
who are moſtly fiſhermen employed in catching lobſters, which 
are ſent both to Norwich and London. *I he town has a week - 
y-market on Saturday; and is diitant from London 1 27 miles. 

At a (mall village called SHERKINGHAM, near Cromer, was 
formerly a cell of black canons belonging to an abbey in Nor- 
mandy. And at GRLMMINGHAM, another village in the neigh- 
bourhood, is fill kept up the ancient tenure of locage, when the 
copyhold tenant, inſtead of paying his money, works {ſeveral 
days for the lord of the manor. 

AYLSHAM, otherwiſe ALESHAM, is a neat and populous 
town, where a large manufactory is carried on in the making of 
(lockings. The manor of this town was part of the eltate 
of John of Gaunt, and is now annexed to the crown, as belong- 
ing to the dutchy of Lancaſter, "The weekly-tnarket is on Satur- 
day; and the town is diſtant trom London 1 21 nules. 

Not far from Ayltham 1s a village called OXEXHEAD, where, 
in 1667, ſeveral urns were diſcovered, about two feet under the 


6 


{urtace of the earth, one of which had thirty holes in it, and 
| meaſured on cach fide two yards and three quarters, being all of 
x 5 K 1 one 
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hihery to lupply the city of Norwich, on his new- invented plan, 


handſome church that contains ſeveral curious ornaments. Here 
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one piece, and 1 to have lain there before the Romans 
were converted to Chriſtianity. 

WorsTED carries on a large manufitory in ſtockings, ſtuffs, 
and ſeveral other articles, from the firlt of which it receives its 
name, this being the place where worltcd was firſt made in 
the kingdom. 'I his town does not contain any thing elſc worthy 
of notice. It has a weekly-market on Saturday; and is diſtant 
from London 120 miles. 

The villages in this neighbourh»od moſt remarkable are, 
HorsTED, where there is a handforne Gothic church, which 
was once under the patronage of a foreign monaſtery ; and BEEs- 
TON, where the lady Marpery de Creſly founded a monaſtery for 
Aupuſtine monks in the rcign of John, which remained till the 
religions houſes were ſuppreſled. 

During the reign of dn III. a monaſtery was founded at 
Hoxx ING, a ſmall village near this town, but it was made ſub- 
Jett to the abbey of St. Bennet's. It is remarkable in the hiſ- 
tory of England for the bravery of the monks, who oppoſed 
William the Conqueror, by foruſying their convent, and ftanding 
a ſiege for above a week, when one of the monks having betrayed 
the place to the Conqueror, upon a pro miſe of being made abbot, 
as ſoon as William had taken the convent, he ordered the monk 
to be hanged. 

At a village called LISsSIXGHANM, near Horning, Gerard de 
CGourney founded a convent for black monks in the reign 
of Willam Rufus. It was ſubject to the abbey of Bec in Nor- 
mandy, but being an alien priory, it was diſſolved in the reipn of 
Henry VI. and its revenues given to King's-College, in Cam- 
bridge-Univerſity. | 

_Casrox, otherwiſe CawsToN, is a ſmall, but very neat 
town, pleaſantly ſituated on the river Bure, over which there is a 
bridge; but there is not any thinp elſe that merits notice. The 
town has a .weekly-market on Tueſday ; and is diſtant from 
London 112 miles. | | | . 

REEPHAM is a ſmall town, bit noted for its conſiderable trade 
in the making of malt. It was formerly famons for having three 
churches all in one church-yard; but two of them are totally 
deimolithed. "The town has a weekly-market on Saturday; and 
is diſtant from London 109 miles. | 

At à little diſtance from Recpham is a ſmall village called 
Motirzoy, where a convent was founded in the reign of John 
for black canons, which remained till the religious houſes were 
ſupprefled. | = | 

MaATTISHALL is a very poor place, not containing any thing 
that merits particular deſcription. „ 

DEprhau, otherwiſe Mank T-DrrrHAM, the laſt town 
we have to mention in this county, is a long irapgling place, and 
the buildings in general are irregular. It had a, monattery during 
the reigns of the Kaft-Saxon kings, but it was twtally deſtroyed 
by the Danes, and never after rebuilt. This town has a god 
weekly-market on Friday, and 1s diſtant from London 109 
miles 

Near Dercham is a village called WENMDLIRG, where, in the 
reign of Henry III. one William de Wendling founded a con- 
vent for monks of the Premonuſltatenfian order, which remained 


till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual revenues 


amounted to gol. 188. 4d. 

At a village called Sr. PexixeTr's Horm, was a religious 
houſe in the times of the Saxons; but the Danes murdered 
the prieſts, and demoliſhed the building. Another was after- 
wards erected by one Wolfric, a Saxon, for the uſe of Benedic- 


tine monks, which received ſo many benefattions in latter times, 


that at the diſſolution of religious houſes, its revenues amounted 
to 5331. 178. per annum. 7 


BroGRAPHICAL HisTORY OF THE COUNTY OF NORFOLK.. 


Sit Joux FASTOLFF was born at Yarmouth in 1377, and 
married the lady Caſtlecomb in Ireland, with whom he had 
a conſiderable fortune. In 1415 he accompanied Henry V. in 
his expedition to France, and was appointed governor of Har- 
fleur in Normandy. He behaved with great bravery at the 
famous battle of Agincourt, and atfiſted in taking the duke 
of Alencon priſoner ; as a reward for which the king granted 
him ſome lands in Normandy, and conferred on him the honour 
of knighthood. After the death of the king, he accompanied 
John, duke of Bedford, regent of the kingdom, to France, and 
was preſent at molt of the engagements in which that hero was 
concerned; and for his bravery was made a baron, and a knight 
of the Carter. 

In the year 1428 he conducted a convoy of proviſions to the 
Enpliſh army then behfieping Orleans; and in 143% he was 
appointed povernor Of Can in Normandy. About two years 
after this he was fent, in conjunstm with the lord Willoughby, 
againſt the French under the command of the duke of Alcacon, 
and obtained leveral ſignal victories, 

In the year 1449, he returned to his native country, where he 
became as remarkable for hs private virtue, as he had been 
before for his putriotiſin and valour ; anch after lingering tor unc 
time with an aſthma, he dicd in the year 1449. 

Some have thought that Shakelpear had this hero iy view, 


| 


| public ſervice of the church. 


when he wrote the charatter of Falltaff ; but that is certainly |} 


a molt abſurd conjecture, the one being repretented as a pultron, 
I 


— 


while the other was poſſciled of every virtue in an eiminent 
depree. 

Ricnard Taverxrr was born in this county in 155+ 
He was firſt inſtructed in grammar-learning at the free-ſchoo! 11 
Norwich, after which he entered as a ſtudent of Bennet's-Colle on 
Cambridge. When he had been there ſome time, he remove 
to cardinal Wolſey's new college at Oxford, ſince called Chriit. 
Church, where he took the degree of bachelor of arts, and aft; 
wards ſettled in the Inner- Temple, to ſtudy the municipal law; 
of England, though it docs nat appear that he was ever 4 
barriſter. 

In the year 1534 he went into the ſervice of lord Crom wet, 
who procured him the place of clerk to the ſignet; foon att 
which he publiſhed a new edition of the Bible, corrected freun 
the beſt manuſcripts. When Cromwell was beheaded, "Ia... 
ner was brought into trouble, and committed to the Tow: 
but was foon after relcaſed, and reſtored to the king's favour, 
which he continued to enjoy during the remainder of the reigu vj 
Henry VIII. | wy 

Edward VI. on his acceſſion, granted him a licence, thougli 4 
layman, to preach in any church in England, which was then iu 
ceſſary, as there were few Proteſtant miniſters. During the 
reign of Mary, he concealed himſelf to avoid perſecution ; but 
on the acceſſion of Elizabeth he was taken into tavour, and 
appointed high-ſheriff and juſtice of the peace for the county 
of Oxford. Whilft he enjoyed theſe offices, he employed the 
principal part of his time in preaching againſt the religion of the 
Papiſts ; and this bufineſs he continued diligently to proſecute 
till his death, which happencd at Wooditock in Oxfordthire in 
1575 | 

MaTTHEw PARKER, the ſecond Proteſtant archbithop uf 
Canterbury, was born in the city of Norwich on the 6th of 
Augult 1504. He received his education at Bennet's-College, 
Cambridge, of which he became tunfler, and to which he atter- 
wards proved a great benefactor. He was fuceclively chaplain 
to queen Anne Bolcyn, Henry VIII. and Edward VI. from the 
two laſt of whom he received confiderable preterments ; bur 
being a zealous Proteſtant, he was obliged to abſcond during the 
reign of Mary: however, on the acceflion of Elizabeth he was 
advanced to the archbithopric of Canterbury, whitch he held ul 
he died. = 

This divine was chiefly concerned in tran{kning and publiſhing 
the great Englith Bible, commonly called, the Bithop's-Bible, 
which was the firſt Englith tranſlation done from the Hebrew and 
Greck ; the firſt having been moſtly from the Latin of Eraſmus. 
This Bible was appointed, and continued to be read, in all 
the churches and chapels in England, till the rein of James J. 
when the preſent trantlation was undertaken by order of that 
prince, though the Ptalms of the former Bible are ſtill uſed in the 
Alter a life ſpent in many nable 
and pious works, he died at Lambeth on the 17th of May 1575, 
and was buried in his own private chapel belonging to that 
palace. | | | 

Jonx Kavt, or Cats, 2 famonrs Englith phyſician, was 
born at Norwich on the hh of October in 1 510. He received 
his education at Convile-iHatl, Cambridge, from whence hc re 
moved to vilit forcien countrics, and took his degree of doctor «© 
phyſic in Padua-U niverlity. 

hen he returned to his native country, he became phyfician 
10 Edward VI. then to Mary, and alterw ards 10 Ilzabeth. 
The College of Phyticians elected hum one of their fellows, and 
he prefided at the head of that learned body tar feveral years, 


Being deſirous to promote learning as fur as was in his power, he 


rocured a Charter from Elizabeth, in 1505, to convert CGonvile- 

{all into a college; and he endowed it Iborally for the mannc- 
nance of three {cilows, twenty ſcholars, and n porter. Ele lived 
an ornament to his profeflion till July 1573. when he died 
at Cambridge, and was buried in the « hapel of Grnvile-College. 

Sr Jon GRESHAM, a very eminent merchant, aud a mani 
hcent patron of learning, was bern at Holt in this county in 
1507. He was brought up at Cambridpe-Univerlity, tron 
whence he removed 15 London, and entercd into partner tl 
with his brother, fir Richard Gretham, likewiſe an emmneti mor- 
chant. He ſerved the othce of ert Of London during the your 
his brother was lord-mayor; and founded u tree-{-th909] at the 
place of his nativity, which is under the direction of the company 
of Fillmonpers. Both he and his brother contmmed tw tournth 
in trade, during which they projected the ſcheme of building an 
Exchange in London, which was atterwards Coanpleted by tir 
"Thomas, fon of fir Richard. Jhe died on the 23d of Oetobr 
t55H, and was interred in the church of St. Mich ic) Bal 
ſhaw in London. 

Joann Axv Lux, biſhop of London in the fixtecnth century, 
was born at Aylmer-Hal!l in this county in 1521. He was 
educated at Cambridgc-Uniwverlty, where he took his degrect, 
and fqon after became tutor 16 lady Jane Grey, daughter tv thc 
marquis of Dorſet, By the intetreft of this nobleman, he 0b. 
tained the archleaconry of Stow, in the drocele of Langen, 
and in the convocation, which met in the bepginuing of the re! 
of Mary, he was one of the fix divines who offered to d- 
pute with the Popith clergy in defence of the Protelt ant religion, 

Thinking himſelf in danger, he leit knplind, and wont 
abroad, where he continucd till the accellion of Llizabeth, u hen 
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he returned home, and a ſhort time after was promoted to the 


ſce of London, which he enjoyed till he died. 

He was a man of great integrity and learning, but of a warm 
temper, which expoſed him to many difficulties ; for ne was 
always engaged in ſome diſputes cither with the clergy or Jaity of 
his dioceſe. He died on the 3d of June 1594, and was interred 
in the cathedral of St. Paul. 

Sir EpwARD COKE, the great oracle of the law, and lord- 
chicf-jultice of the King's-Bench in the reign of James I. was 
the Ton of Robert Coke, cſq. of Milecham in this county, and 
born at his father's ſcat in 1559. He was cducated at I rinity- 
College, Cambridge, where he remained about four years, and 
then removed to Clifford's-Inn, London, where his father, who 
was an eminent barriſter, had chambers. The next year he was 
entered a ſtudent of the Inner-Temple, where he applied himſelt 
ſo aſſiduouſly to his ſtudies, that his merit {von became con- 
ſpicuous ; for a caſe having been ſtarted concerning the privileges 
of the cook, it puzzled all the benchers, till Mr. Coke diſcuſſed 
it in the cleareſt manner, for which the ſociety before the uſual 
time ordered him to be called up to the bar. 

When admitted a barriſter, his buſineſs continued to increaſe, 
and he was choſen reader of the lecture of Lyon's-Inn, which 
was much frequented by the young nobility and gentry at 
that tunc. He married an heireſs with a fortune of thirty thou- 
fand pounds, who bore him ten children; and he was elected 
recorder of the cities of Norwich and Coventry. 

Towards the latter-end of the reign of Elizabeth, he was 
choſen ſpcaker of the Houſe of Commons, having been return- 

ht of the ſhire for Norfolk, and ſoon atter appointed 
ſolicitor-general. In 1596 his lady died, and the year following 
he married lady Hatton, widow of tr William Hatton, with 
whom he received a conſiderable fortune; and when the earl of 
Eſſex was indicted for high treaſon, he was appointed attorney- 
general, in order to carry on the proſecution againſt that unfor- 
tunate pcer. 3 

He received the honour of knighthood on the acceſſion of 
* I. and carried on the proſecution againſt fir Walter 

aleigh with ſo much vehemence, that many have blamed him 
for being ſo levere, but we may naturally impute his zeal to 
pride, aud an carneit deſtze of getting preferred at court. 


Upon the diſcovery of the Gunpowder-Plor, he gained great 


reputation by the ſagacity and vigilance he thewed in unravelling 
all the dark ſcenes of that helliſh contrivance, for which the 
king ore him to be called up to the degree of ſerjeant, when 
he gave the following motto on his rings, Lex «ft tue claſfts, 
1. C. Ihe law is the fafeft helnet.”” He was foon atter raiſed 
to the diguity of chict-juſtice of the Common-Pleas, which he 
held about ſix years, and was then made chief juſtice of the 
King's-Bench, and {worn a privy-counlellor, | 

[t being diſcovered that the carl of Somerſet and his lady were 
concerned in the murder of fir Thomas Overbury, lord-chicf- 
juſtice Coke granted his warrant for apprehending them, which 
was ſerved upon the carl while he was at fupper with the king 
at I heobalds. Somerſet claimed his-majelty's protection; but 
the king, who was appriſed of the ſcheme, anſwered, „Gude 
faith, mon, I canno help it, for it Coke fend for me, I mult 
gang to him as well as you.” | 


He continued with great reputation in his clevated character 


till 1616, when happening to give offence to the court-party by a 
diſpute which he had with the lord-chancellor Egerton, concern- 
ing the juriſdiction of their reſpective courts, partly by his too 
eaper protecution of the murderers of tir Thomas (Nerbury, and 
partly by an opinion he had delivered with regard to the Lin zs 
power in ccclefiattical affairs, he was not only removed from 2 
othce of chief jullice, but was, ſome time after, committed to 
the Lower of London. | | ; 

When a new parliament was called in 1625, the miniſtry, to 
prevent his being choſen a member, took care to have him 
appointed ſheriff of Buckinghamſhire 5 but he found means 
to procure a ſcat in the partament which met in 1628, and acted 
in it with his uſual ſpirit and vigour. He ſpoke warmly for the 
redreſs of grievances ; argued boldly for the liberty of the ſub— 
jest; and {trenuoully ſupported the privileges of the Houle 
of Commons. And in this partiament he framed the Petition of 
Right, that gicut bulwark of the Engliſh ccuntitution. 

Aſter doing every thing in his power to ſerve his countrP, and 
being advanced in years, he retired to his houſe at Stoke-Popey in 
Bi kinghamfhire, where he expired on the 3d day of Septem- 
ber 16 34. in his eiphty-lixth year, | 

vir HltExkyY SPELMAN, a very celebrated antiquary, was de— 
[ounded from an ancient and honourable family, and born in 
10 % at Congham, a fmall village near Lynn-Regis in this 
conny, He recaved his education at "Frinny College, Cam- 
bridpe, from whence he removed to Lincoln's-Inn, and ſtudied 
the law ; but conhucd his attention chiefly to the more liberal 
parts of that fcicnce. Having continued fome time im London, 
Ic returned to his native country, where he polletlcd in his owu 
right, and in that of his wite, a conhiderable eſtate; and, fetthing 
«> 4 Country-pentleman and farmer, divided his tune equally be- 
tween fludy and butincts, In 1606, he was appointed high- 
ther fF of Nortel. und abou three years after, was named one 
ul the commillioncys tor deternining the diſputed titles to lands 
and manors in Ircland. When abuut fifty years of age, he 


returned to London, where he reſided the remainder of lis life; 
and this he employed with unwearied application in preparin 
lor the preſs thoſe —_— learned works which he had in hand. 

Charles I. in comp 
honour of knighthood, and offered him the maſterſhip of Sur- 
ton's-Hoſpital ; but this he thought proper to decline, He died 
in 1641, and was interred in Weſtminſter-Abbey. 

Jonx Cosix, D. D. was born in Norwich city on the 30th 
of November 1594. Having completed his ſtudies in Caius- 
College, Cambridge, he was appointed chaplain to Dr. Richard 
Neille, then biſhop of Durham, who preſented him to a prebend 
in that cathedral, and likewiſe procured tor him the archdeaconry 
of the Kaſt- Riding in the church of York. Of theſe, however, 
and of all his other livings, he was deprived for his loyalty at the 
beginning of the civil-wars in Charles I.'s reign. 

* on this he went abroad, and reſided at Paris, where he 


continued till the Revolution ; but returning in 1660, with 
Charles II. he was promoted tirſt to the deanery of Peterborough, 
and afterwards to the biſhopric of Durham, which he enjuyed 
till his death. He was of fo benevolent a diſpolition, that, during 
his continuance in this rich ſee, which was for the ſpace of eleven 
years, he is faid to have expended above 20001. per annum 
in charity. He died on the 15th of January 1672, aged ſeventy- 
cight. | 

Jonx Pears0N, D. D. was the fon of a country clergyman, 
and born at Crecke in this county on the 28th of February 1613. 
He received his rudiments of learning at Eton-School, from 
whence he was removed to King's-College, Cambridge, where 
he finithed his ſtudies, and took his degree of doctor in divinity. 
His firſt preferment was a prebendary of Saliſbury, ſoon after 
which he was choſen rector of St. Clement's, Eaſtcheap, where 
he remaincd till the Reſtoration. | 


During his reſidence in that pariſh, he wrote his elaborate and 


learned Expoſition of the Creed, which is (till in high repute in 
all the Proteſtant nations in Europe. | 

On the Reſtoration he complicd with the act of uniformity, 
and was appointed archdeacon of Surry ; and on the death of the 
learned Dr. Wilkins, he was promoted to the ſce of Cheſter. 


This office he enjoyed upwards of thirteen years, and dying on 


the 16th of July 1686, was interred in the cathedral of Chetter. 
Sir RoGtrR L'ESTRANGE was born at Hunſtanton in this 
county on the 17th of December 1616. On the breaking out of 
the civil-wars he efpouſed the royal cauſe, for which he was once 
in the molt imminent ay of loſing his lite. Having in 1654 
obtained a commiſſion from his majeſty for ſurpriſing Lynn 
in Norfolk, then in poſleſſion of the parliament-army, his deſign 
was diſcovered by two of his aſſociates, and he was accordingty 
leized, conducted to London, and tried by a court-martial, who 
condemned him to {utter death; but by the interceſſion of ſome 
diſtinguiſhed perſonages, he was TT and continued in 
Newpate upwards of three years. aving obtained his liberty, 
he went abroad, but returned during the uſurpation of Cromwefl, 
when he was taken into cuſtody ; but upon a remonſtrance made 
to the Protector, he was dilcharged. | 
L'Eſtrange being naturally a man of lively parts, and of 
a fluent ſtyle, begun, ſoon after the Reſtoration, to eſtabliſh a 
news-paper, under the name of The Public I ntelligencer;“ 
but this was laid down to make way for the London Gazette, the 


ſirſt paper of which appeared on the 4th of February 1666. By 


way of compenſation tor this, L'Eſtrange was appointed licencer 
of the preſs, a poſt at that time of ſome trust and profit. He 
afterwards wrote a paper, called * The Obſervator,” in defence 
of government; and on the accelikon of James II. he was 
kmohted. | 

Upon the Revolution taking place, he met with ſome trouble 
on account of his attachment to the abdicated priace ; but he 
deſcended to the grave in peace, dying on the 11th of December 


| 1724, in the eighty-eiglich year of his age. 


THomasS SHADWELL, poet-laurcat to William III. was 
born at Lanton-Hall in this county in 1640. He received his 
education at Cams-College, Cambridge, trom whence he remo- 
ved to the Middle-Temple in London, to ſtudy the law; but not 
liking that proſeflion, he went abroad, and ipent tfeveral years i 
France and Italy. On his return 1: England he became ac- 
quainted with the molt celebrated wits at the court of Chatles II. 
and commenced a writer tor the play-houſe. 

When the celebrated Mr. Dryden was turned out, at the 
Revolution, Nr. Shadwell was appointed poet-laurcat in his 
ſtead, and likewile hiltoriographcr-royal, which brought upan 
him the indignation of his predecellor, who ridiculcd all his per- 
furmances in a poem called Maick-Fleckno. He enjoyed theſe 
hunourable ciuployments till huis death, which happened in No- 
vember 1692, finde which a monument has been erccted in 
Weſtminiter-Abbey to his memory. 

Sir CLOUDESLEY SHOVEL was born of poor parents at Clay 
in this county in 1650. He was firſt apprentced to a ſhoe- 
maker, but not hiking that employment, he left it, and went as 
a cabin-buy on board one of the king's tips. Being of quick 
talents, he ſoon acquired the knowledge of navigation, and 
whillt very young was promoted to be. a lieutenant by lie 
John Narbuzough, who then commanded the fleet. It 16-4 le 
was ſent into the Mediterrancan to demand reftimtion of fone 
(hips Which were detained by the dey of Algiers, where he 
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iment to his merit, conferred on him the 
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48 Tur NEW AND COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


behaved with ſo much bravery, that on his return to England, 
he was advanced to a higher command. CE 

In the reign of James JI. he adhered to the intereſt of 
his country, and although lie was ſent to command one of the 
ſhips in the fleet deſtineft to oppoſe the prince of Orange, yet he 
did not act, but immediately joined the popular party. fn all 
the wars in the reign of William, he behaved with ſo much bra- 
very, that he roſe to the dignity of an admiral, and queen Anne 


honoured him with knighthood. He continued in a ſtate of 


activity, as a pallant naval officer, till his death, the manner 
of which we ſhall briefly relate : 

As he was returning from Toulon, where he aſſiſted in the 
ſiege of that place, his thip, the Aﬀociation, unhappily ſtruck 
againſt the rocks, called“ The Biſhop and his Clerks,” and 
was inſtantly wrecked, and himſelf, with all his crew, amount- 
ing to 90G men, periſhed. - This unfortunate event happened on 
the 22d of October 1707. The admiral's body being thrown 
aſhore on one of the Scilly-Iflands, was ſtripped by ſome fiſher- 
men, and buried in the ſand ; but being afterwards found, it was 
taken up and brought to London, where, aſter lying in ſtate, it was 
interred with great funeral pomp in Weltminſter-Abbey, where 
the queen erected a handſome monument to his memory. 

HumyHrey Hopy was born in this county in 1658, and 
finiſhed his ſtudies in Wadham-College, Oxford, of which 
he was choſen a fellow, and ſoon after became chaplain to 


the learned Dr. Stillingflect, biſhop of Worceſter. By the in- 


| tereſt of Dr. Tennifon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, he was ad- 
vanced to ſeveral conſiderable livings ; and the univerſity of Ox- 


ford elected him profeſſor of the Greek language. He was 
a very learned man, and ſpent ſeveral years in 3 the Sep- 
tuagint tranſlation of the Old Teſtament, and writing notes on 
Ariſteas's hiſtory of that celebrated work. He died * cham- 


bers in Oxford in 1706, and was buried in the chapel of Wad- 


ham- College. 3 | 

SamutrLt CLaxrKe, D. D. fon of Edward Clarke, eſq. one 
of the aldermen of Norwich, where he was born in 1675, re- 
ceived the rudiments of 1 at the free-ſchool ef that city; 
and in 1691 he was zutered a 
bridge. | | 

Des Cartes's ſyſtem was then the favourite doctrine of the ſchools, 
but Mr. Clarke was not ſatisfied with the dreams of that author. 


Ile applied himſelf to the ſtudy of fir Iſaac Newton's principles, 


udent of Caius-College, Cam- | 


| 


| 


— 


— ——„ 


not, however, ſorget to attend to that learning neceſſary to 
the profeſſion for which he was . but applied himſelt 
with great diligence, to acquire a perfect knowledge of the Old 
and New Tallment, and publithed his three firſt difſertatic;, 
concerning baptiſm, confirmation, and repentance, together 
with fome reſſections on 'Toland's Amyntor. Having entered 
into orders, he became chaplain to the learned Dr. Moore, bith., 

of Norwich, with whom he lived in great eſteem ; and in 1504 wa; 
appointed preacher of the lecture founded by the honourable Mr 
Boyle. His ſermons on that occaſion, concerning the evidences 
of natural and revealed religion, will always be conſidered as thi 
ſtrongeſt proofs of thoſe important truths. 

He was next preſented to the living of St. Bennet's, nca: 
Paul's-Wharf, London, and preached conſtantly without notes 
In the ſame year he tranſlated the optics of fir Hfaac Newton into 
elegant Latin, which was fo acceptable to that great man, that 
he preſented Mr. Clarke with five hundred pounds. He was ſoon 
after made one of the chaplains in ordinary; and in 1709 guee:, 
Anne preſented him to the rectory of St. f Weſtminfſter 
when he went to Cambridge, and took his degree of do&«; 
in divinity. | | 

He was honoured; on the acceſſion of George I. with many 
marks of his eftcem, and might have been railcd to the lig 
dignity in the church, but this he declined. 8 

He lived reſpected by all who knew him, and died univerſall. 
lamented on the 11th of May 1729. 

THOMAS HERRING, D. D. was the fon of a country clerpy. 
man, and born in this county in 1693. He was inſtructed in 
grammar-learning at the free-\chool of Wiſbeach in the I{]- 
of Ely, from whence he removed to Jeſus-College, Cambridge. 
He entered early into orders, and having gone through a varict 
of eccleſiaſtical preferments, he was, in 1737, promoted to the 


F, 
heit 


biſhopric of Bangor. 


He was tranſlated to the ſee of York in 1743; and when the 
rebellion broke out, he was very inſtrumental in keeping the 
entry throughout his province in ſubjection to the government. 
Tn 1747 he was advanced to the fee of Canterbury; and this 
high dignity he enjoyed till his death, which happened in 1 757. 
He was one of the beſt men that, perhaps, ever lived in Eng- 
land; the higher he roſe in the — the greater was his dili- 
pence, not only to diſcharge the duties of the paſtoral office, but 
alſo to ſupport his fellow-creatures; and when he died he had 


to which he joined the knowledge of the mathematics. He did {| ſcarce any money left, but he was rich in good works. 
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Tur NEW axv COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


CHAP. 


II. 


Containing an Hiſtorical, Deſcriptive, and Biographical Survey of the County of 


N © 


. 


1 An INSPECTION TABLE ror Tris Counrty. 


LINCOLNSHIRE, ſituated in the Province of Canterbury, and Dioceſe of Lincoln, is 


11 


Bounded by 


Extends 


— 


Sends to Parliament Twelve 


The German- Ocean on the Eaſt. 
Parts of Yorkſhire, Notting- 


| hamſhire, and Leiceſterſhire, 


on the Weſt. 

And on the North by York- 
ſhire, from which it 1s ſepa- 
rated by the æſtuary of the 


Humber. | 


| 


In length from North to South 
about ſixty miles 

In breadth from Eaſt to Weſt 
about thirty-five miles. 

And is 180 miles in circum— 
ference. 

[ts ſhape is like that of a bended 


bow. 


Contains Members. 
o Wapentakes, or Hundreds | For the Count 
688 Pariſhes City of Lincoln 
1 City Stamford 
39 Market-Towns | Grantham 
It 1s divided into three provinces, Boſton 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of Grimſby 
Lindley, Keſteven, and Hol- T 
Kd 1 wo cach. 


——— — — — 
- 0 : — wo 
; 1 — 
— — F q 
- 4 . . 2 * 


the name of Holland. 


the other the Knute, bot 


Tar NATURAL HisToORY OF THis CounTy. 


INCOLNSHIRE was called by the Saxons Lincollſcyre, 

and by the Normans, on their firſt arrival, Nicolſhire. At 

the time of the Roman invaſion it was inhabited by the Coritani, 
1 


and was, during the Saxon heptarchy, a part of t 


e kingdom of 


Mercia. The air varies in different parts; in the middle and in the 
Weſtern parts, along the Trent, it is very healthy ; but upon 


the ſca-coaſt it is unwholeſome, 1 in the South-Eaſt 
diviſion, which is not only boggy and ful 


of fens, but great 


part of it is under water, for which reaſon it is diſtinguiſhed by 


The ſoil is, in general, excceding fer- 


tile: the inland parts produce great quantities oſ corn, and the 
ſens coleſecd and the richeſt paſture, for which reaſon the oxen 


counties in this kingdom. 


and ſheep are larger here than thoſe bred in moſt of the other 
It likewiſe abounds with all forts of 


7ame, and fo great is the plenty and varicty of wild fowl, that 


it has been called the Aviary of England. | 
one is called the Dotterel, and 
of which are eſteemed delicious 
The dotterel is remarkable for imitating all the actions 


are peculiar to this _ 
1 


food. 


Two kinds of fowl 


of the fowler; for it he ſtretches out his arm, the bird will 
ſtretch out his wing, and if he ſtretches out his leg, the bird 


ſtretches out one of its legs. 


By theſe means, the fowler ap- 


proaches nearer and ncarer to 1t, till he has an opportunity of 
throwing his net over it, when It is eaſily taken, but more 


eſpecially by candle-light. 


In Lincolnſhire are likewiſe great plenty of teal, quails, 
woodcocks, pheaſants, patridges, and other fowls common in 
England; and between Lincoln and Boſton is ſometimes ſeen 
the bird called a Puſtard, which is ſeldom found any where elſe 
in England, except on Saliſbury-Plain. It is aſtoniſhing to think 
what numbers of water fowl are caught in the fenny parts of 
thus county, Pn the duck, mallard, tcal, and widgcon. 


They arc ta 
follows: 


The decoys are very large pond 


en in decoys, and the manner of doing it is as 


s dug in the fens, with four 


or five crecks running from them to a great length, and each 
growing gradually narrower till it comes to a point. The banks 
are well planted with willows, fallows, oziers, and the like 


kinds of undcrwood. 


Into theſe ponds the fowls are enticed 


by ducks bred up tame for the purpoſe ; for the decoy-ducks 
being fed conſtantly at certain places, become at length fo 
familiar as to feed out of the hand, and as they are not con- 


fined, they fly abroad, and return at pleaſure. 


During the 


proper ſeaſon of the year they take eee een flights, and fome- 
times, after being gone ſeveral weeks, return home with 
numerous flocks of fowl, which they are ſuppoſed to have ſedu- 
ced from Holland and other parts of the continent. 

the decoy-man perceives the flocks ſettled in the pond, he goes 
down lecretly to the angles of it, under the cover of hedges 
mate with reeds, and then throws a quantity of corn into fuch 
(hallow places as the decoy-ducks are accuſtomed to, and to 


they are for levcral days entertained without any 


iſturbancc, 


the bait Deng {ometuncs thrown in one place, and ſomcetimes in 
another, till they arc at length we + led into the narrow canals 
1 


of the pond, Where the trees on cac 


ſide hang over head like 


an arbour, though at a couliderable height from the water. 
Here the boughs arc conducted with fuch art, that a large net 
is ſpread near the tops of the trees, and faltencd to hoops, which 


reach iin {6s to hide, though the pallage is lo wide and lolty, 


3 


As ſoon as 
which they immedi anely refort, followed by the een Thus 


that the fowls do not perceive the net above them. In the mean 
time the decoy- man going forward behind the reeds, throws corn 
into the water, which the decoy-ducks greedily fall on, and cn- 
courage their vilitors, till, by degrees, they are all got under 
the ſwecp of the net, which imperceptibly grows longer and 
narrower, till it ends in a point, like a purſe, perhaps two or 
three hundred yards from the entrance. When the decoy-man 
perceives that they are all within the net, a dog, who is per- 
fectly taught his buſineſs, ruſhes from behind the reeds into the 
water, ſwimming directly after the fowl, and barking at them. 
Immediately they take wing, but being beat down, naturally 
ſwim forward to avoid the dog, till they are at laſt hurricd 
into the purſe, where they fall a prey to the decoy-man, who 
there waits to receive them. All this is done with ſo little dif. 
turbance, that the wild ducks left in the great pond take no 
notice of it, ſo that a ſingle decoy-man, having ſeized all the 
fowl in one of theſe creeks, or canals, goes round to execute 
the ſame buſineſs at the reſt, always taking care to dittinguiſh 
the decoy-ducks, and ſct them at liberty. By theſe means in- 


credible numbers of wild fowl are taken every weck during the 


ſeaſon, moſt of which are ſent up to London. "The produce of 
theſe decoys is fo great, that ſome of them are rentcd at four 
or hve hundred pounds a year. | 

The chief rivers that water this county are, the Welland, 
the Witham, the Trent, the Dun, and the Ankhain. 

'The Welland riſes in the county of Northampton, and after 
running through it, enters Lincoluſhire; then paſſing by ſeveral 
market-towns, it diſcharges itſelf into the German-Occan, near 
Boſton. | 

The Trent riſes in the county of Stafford, and running 
North-Eaſt through the counties of Derby and Nottingham, 
and parting Nottinghamſhire from Lincolnſhire, falls into the 
Humber's mouth. | | | 

The Dun riſes in the county of York, and encloſing, to- 

ether with the Trent, a conſiderable picce of pround on the 
North-Weſt part of the county, known by the name of the 
Ile of Axholm, falls into the Trent, ncar its conflux with the 
Humber. | | 

The Ankham riſes a little to the North of Lincoln, and run— 
ning due North, falls into the Humber, to the Eaſt of the 
Trent. 

All which rivers, together with the ſea, afford every ſort 0! 
fiſh, and water-fowl. In the Witham is found a pike of a 
peculiar nature, and ſaid to be ſuperior in point of delicacy tv 
all others. 

That part of Lincolnſhire, called the Waſhes, is preatly 
dreaded by ſtrangers, though without caulc, provided they 
have the prudence to take a guide with them. "Theſe Waſhes 
are lituated at the mouth of the river Welland, called Foſdykc- 
Waſh, and at that of the river Ouſe, called Croſs-Keys-Wath. 
Twice every twenty-four hours, ſix hours cach time, during 
the receſs of the tide, they are caſily fordable ; but during the 
intermediate fix hours, they are covered with the flux of the 
ocean, which forms a kind of bay. Formerly people travellcd 
over what was called the Long-Waſh, between Lynn aud 
Boſton, entircly upon the ſands or ſkirts of the ocean ; but that 
is now. impracticable. It was here that king John loft all lus 
Carriapes among the creeks and quick-fands, the memory ot 
which 1s prelerved by the corner between Crolz-Keys-Wath and 
Lyon being called King's-Corner. 

he Sith Kalt part of the county, called Holland, was once 


a wood, as appears lrom there having been found prodigious 
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uantities of ſubterraneous trees, lying three or four feet deep. 
They are of a conſiderable bulk, and of different ſpecies, but 
chiefly fir and oak, exceeding hard, heavy, and black ; and 
their branches ſometimes lie ſo near the ſurtace, as to break the 

ughs. 

Fe the villages of Kyme and Billingay there have been 
dug up ſeveral boats or canoes made of the hollow trunks 
of trees; but what appears ſtill more extraordinary is, the 
{cleton of a crocodile encloſed in a flat ſtone, which was diſ- 


covered here, and is now to be ſeen in the Muſeum of the | 


Royal-Society of London. : 3 
This county has ſeveral mineral ſprings, one of which is at 
Cawthorp, a village about ten miles to the North of Stamford, 
where the ſpring riſes up in a large baſon in the middle of the 
ſtreet. This water will turn with oil of tartar, and afterwards let 
ſalla yellow ſediment ; but becomes green with ſpirit of hartſhorn. 
A pint will yield a ſcruple of a white ſediment, of which near 
one half is ſalt, and the other earth. It is a purging chalybeate. 
Near Bourne, in the pariſh of Stainfield, is a water that is 
leaſant and ſweet to the taſte, but will curdle with ſoap, and 
turns of a pearl colour with oil of tartar. A gallon of it con- 
tains four ſcruples of white ſediment, one part of which 1s carth, 


another nitre, and a third ſea-falt. It is an effectual remedy in 
the cure of fluxes and the diabetes, as alſo in all internal 
hemorrhages, and profuſe nocturnal perſpiration. i 

In this county are found ſome foſſils, particularly at a village 
called Stratton, between Lincoln and Gainſborough. Theſe 
are, the ophites, or ſerpent- tones, a kind of variegated marble 
of a duſky green, ſprinkled with ſpots of a lighter green; and 
the aſtroites, or ſtar-ſtones, ſo called from their reſemblance to 
a ſtar. The latter of theſe are chiefly found near Belvoir- 
Caſtle, the ſeat of the duke of Rutland. | 

The inhabitants of Lincolnſhire, in the populous towns, ſuch 
as Stamford, Grantham, and the city of Lincoln, are as poliſhed 
in their manners as thoſe of the neighbouring counties; but the 
more inferior part, eſpecially ſuch as live in the fens, are ex- 
ceeding ruſtic, which is naturally aſcribed to their not having 
many opportunities of converſing with ſtrangers. They are, 
however, peaccable and good-tempered. _ | 


A DxscrIPTIVeE ACCOUNT OF THE City, BOROUGHS, 
CORPORATIONS, Towns, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE- 
MARKABLE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. 


The city of LiNcOLxX, the capital of the county, is pleaſantly 
ſungted by the fide of a ſteep hill, on the banks of the river 
Witham. It was called by the ancient Britons, Lindcoit ; by 
Ptolemy and Antoninus, Lindum; by the Saxons, Lyndo- 
Collyne and Lyndo-Cyllanceaſter; and by the Normans, 
Nichol: and from theſe terms, which are ſuppoſed ts have 


originally ſignified a colony, or town, ſeated on a hill, it cer- | 


tainly derived its name. ; 

Upon the Romans invading Britain, this was one of the 
places where great numbers of the natives of the iſland reſided; 
but they being driven from it, their conquerors built a city in 
a ſquare form, ſurrounded by a deep ditch, which in many 
places is yet vitible. It was divided into four parts by as many 
{ireets crofling each other, and one of the gates, con iſling of a 
lemicircular arch, built of {tone without cement or mortar, is 
{till ſtanding: it is called Newport-Gate, and ſuppoſed to be as 
great a picce of antiquity as is now to be found in Britain. 
It is in diameter about ſixteen feet, riſing from an impolt of 


curious monldings, and on both ſides towards the top, great 


{tones are laid about ten or twelve feet long, which takes off the 
preſſure that would otherwiſe incline too much from the centre 
of the arch. 

Many pieces of the Roman wall are viſible round the city; 
and near the above gate is a moſt curious piece of antiquity, 
called the Mint-Wall, built of alternate layers of brick and 
tones ſtrongly cemented. It is about ſixtcen fcet gh, and 
forty long, and is ſup oſcd to have been added by the Romans 
alter the old city was Iniſned. The Romans alſo built a caſtle 
here, which they leſt in good repair ; and during the Heptarchy 
a parriſon was kept in it, as one of the principal Mercian forts. 

William the Conqueror, after the battle of Haſtings, re- 
paired this caſtle, and it continued to flouriſh many years after ; 
but it is now in ruins, though there is ſo much of 1t left, as 
lerves to convey an idea of its ancient ſtrength and grandeur. 

Formerly, Lincoln was conſidered as one of the molt popu— 
lous cities in England; and in the reign of Edward III. John 
of Caunt built a magniticent palace at the bottom of the hill, 
te he often reſided and kept his court. And the king madæ 
Ha llaple for wool, leather, and all forts of merchandize, with 
the Mmvilepe of Keeping a mint for coining money. 

U on the biſlops of Dorcheſter in Oxfordſhire removing to 
th place, they began to build a cathedral; but like all other 
lürnétutes of the fame nature, it was many years before it was 
crpleted, It is built en an eminence, and ſcen at a greater 
Whancethan any gather church in England; but althongh it is one 
„„ the largelt cathodrals, it is not 10 handſome as ſome others, 


beugte any Of its ornaments were removed by order ot 


Hemy VIII. who alſo {cizcd its treatures, which amounted to 


2621 ounces of gold, and 4285 ounces of ſilver, beſides a con- 
ſiderable number of diamonds, and precious ſtones of all ſorts. 
It was conſidered by the monks as one of the fineſt ſtructures 
that had ever been built, and they told the people, that the 
devil looked upon it with envy, which gave riſe to the proverb, 
till uſed, when a malicious perſon beholds another's proſperity, 


« He looks like the devil over Lincoln.” 


The cathedral of Lincoln is in length 519 feet; the croſs 
aiſle is 227; and the nave and fide aifles 168: fo that it is the 
largeſt church in England, the cathedral of York excepted. 
The chapter-houſe, with the cloiſters and library, are exceeding 
curious, and greatly admired by travellers. The great bell, 
commonly called Great 'Tom of Lincoln, weighs near five ton, 
and is twenty-three feet in circumference. It hangs in a ſteeple 
by itſelf, but is never rung, or tolled, except on occaſions of a 
particular nature. | 

In former times, the ſec of Lincoln was one of the richeſt 
in England, as appears from the annual ſtate of its revenues 
at the diſſolution of religious houſes, which amounted to 
20951. 12s. 5d. But the king having given away many of its 
manors, it is now far inferior to what it was at that time. The 
chapter, beſides the biſhop, conſiſts of a dean, a precentor, a 
chancellor, a ſub-dean, fix arch-deacons, fifty-two prebendaries; 
four vicars, eight ſinging men, an organitt, ſeven poor clerks, 


| eight choriſters, and ſeven burghurſt chaunters. The biſhop's 


palace, which ſtood on the aſcent of a hill, a little to the South 
of the Roman wall, was formerly one of the moſt ſtately ſtrue- 
tures in England; but it was almoſt demoliſhed during the civil- 
wars in the laſt century, though enough of it {till remains to 
convey an idea of its original grandeur. 

Lincoln, in ancient umes, contained fifty churches, beſides 
the cathedral ; but in the reign of Edward VI. they were re- 
duced by act of parliament to eighteen, only thirteen of which 
now remain. 
purpoſes for which they were erected; but neither of them are 
worthy of particular deſcription. Beſides the churches, there are 
ſeveral meeting-houſes tor Proteſtant-Diſſenters. The houſes in 
Lincoln are for the moſt part old, particularly thoſe at the bot- 
tom of the hill ; but towards the top there are many buildings 
in the modern taſte. The aflizes for the county are held in a 
large room built for the purpole, in the middle of the remains of 
the ancient caſtle. The town-houſe is a ſpacious and handſome 
ſtructure, and well adapted for tranſacting the corporation- 
buſineſs. | | 

In this city are four charity-ſchools, in which 120 poor 
children are inſtructed in learning by the widows of clergymen. 
The government of the city is veſted in a mayor, recorder, 
twelve aldermen, two ſheriffs, forty common-council, a coroner, 
ſword-bearer, and town-clerk, with other proper ofhcers. It 
is a county of itſelf, and its 2 extends twenty miles 
round, a privilege not enjoyed by any other city in the kingdom. 
It ſends two members to parliament, and gives che title of earl 
to the noble family of Clinton. | 

Formerly there were many religious houſes here; but they 
have all fell a prey to time, not a ſingle veſtige of either bein 
now to be ſeen. Lincoln has an excellent weckly-market held 


on Friday; and is diſtant from London 132 miles. 


In the vicinity of Lincoln are many places that deſerve par- 
ticular notice. | 

The firſt of theſe, called SeirTLE ON THE STREET, is 
built on one of the Roman highways. It is a conſiderable 
village, and in molt parts of its neighbourhood have been found 
great numbers of coins and other Roman antiquities ; from 
whence we may reaſonably conjecture, that it was a place of 
great antiquity, though its ancient name is now loft. 

To the Eaſt of Lincoln, about fix miles, is a village called 
BuRLiNGsS, famous, in former times, for a convent founded in 
the reign of Henry II. for monks of the Premonſtratenſian order, 
which, in latter times, received many benefaQtions ; ſo that at 
the diſſolution of religious houſes its annual revenues amounted 
to 2421. 5s. 11d. Some of the walls of this ſtructure, with a 
ſtately tower, which appear to have been executed in the mot 
curious manner, are (till ſtanding. 

To the Eaſt of this village is another called Wzacotxy, in 
which is an hoſpital, or alms-houle, for ſix clergymen's widows, 
who have all the neceſſaries of life allowed them; and there 
is a Chapel belonging to the building, in which every day in the 
week divine ſervice is performed. 

To the North-Eaſt of Lincoln, at another village, called 
BuULLINGTON, were two convents, one for monks, and the 
other for nuns. They were both founded in the reign of Stephen, 
and continued till the religious houſes were n 

Al a village in this neighbourhood, called EAGLE, the K nights- 
Templars had an hoſpital. It was founded in the reign ot 
Stephen; but when that order was aboliſhed, it came to the 
K nights-Hoſpitallers, who kept it till the dillolution of religious 
houſes, when its revenues amounted to 1241. 2s. per annum. 

Not far from the laſt-mentioned village is another called 
SOMERTON, where was a ltately caſtle built by Anthony Beck, 
biſhop of Durham, in the reign of Edward I. The tower and 
ſome other parts of the building are (til remaining, rom which 


it appears to have been originally ftrong and magruticeut, 


South 
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Tue NEW and COMPLETE BRITISH ILRAVELLER. 


South of Lincoln is a conſiderable village called AXCASTER, 
and ſuppoſed to have been one of the Roman cities, as ſeveral 
parts of walls and intrenchments are ſtill vihVle. "That it was 
one of their ſtations is beyond a doubt, from the great number 
of coins and other remains of antiquity that have been dug up 
at different periods; and there are (till to be ſeen ſome ruins of 
a caſtle that appears to have been of Roman origin, 

Near to Ancaſter is a village called IſUN NIS GTO, which 
wis one of the places where the Romans had an exploratory 
tower to give notice hen the enemy approne hed. A great 
part of their camp is ſtill viſible, and is furrounded with a wall 
and a ditch. Great numbers of Roman coins were dug up here 
in 1691, moſt of which were of the latter emperors ; and within 
theſe few years were dug up pieces of ſpcars, bridles, ſwords, 
and other warlike inſtruments, together with a Jarge urn filled 


with coins, one of which was of Agrippa, and another of 


Julia, daughter of Auguſtus. 

At a village called Moe ro, near Lincoln, there was a ſmall 
convent founded in the reign of Henry II. but there is not the 
Jeatt veltipe of it now to be ſcen. | 

Near Pata on the heath, is a place called Truptt- 
Bub, where there arc the remains of a church built by the 
K nights-Templars; and near it are the ruins of a ſtone croſs ſet 


up about the fame time, but for what purpoſe cannot be al-. 


certaincd. ; | 

SLEAFORD, which is a large, populons town, is pleaſantly 
ſituated near the ſource of a fmill itrcam that rifles from a con- 
fluence of fpritigs, and runs through the town with ſuch ra- 
pidity as to drive ſeveral mills. This town has of Jate years 
orcatly increaſed in its buildings, many of which arc exceeding 
handfome. The church is a ftatcly Gothic ſtructure, being 
172 feet in length, ſcventy-two broad in the front, and thirty at 
ihe Eaſt-end. "The whole building is of the moſt curious work- 
manſhip, and the inſide was formerly decorated with a beautiful 
organ, which was totally demolifhed during the civil wars in the 
reign of Charles J. 
youth are qualified for the univerſity; likewiſe an alms— 
houſe for the ſupport of twelve decayed tradefinen. Theſe two 
charities were founded and endowed by one Mr. Carr in 16c3. 
Sleaford has a good weekly-market on Monday ; and is diſtant 
from London 116 miles. | | 

Not far from Sleafyurd is a village called Roxy am, ſituated 
among the fens, where many oak trees have been dup up fo 
petrified as to be almoſt as hard as ſtone. 
the learned that theſe trees have laid under the furtace of the 


It is the opinion of 


Here is an excellent free-\chool, Where 


earth cycr fince the univerſal delupe, as many others of the 


like kind have been dug up in different parts of the kingdom. 
Shells of various forts have hkewiſe been found here, though the 
fea is diſtant ſeventeen miles; nor have we any accounts that 
this place was cver ovverflowed by it. 

Near Sleaford, at a village called Havernory, was a con- 
rent of Gilbertine nuns, founded by one of the bifhops of Lin- 
coln; but not the leaſt veſtige of it now remains. 


To the North of the Jat'-mcntioned place is KYME, a con- 


ſiderable village, ſituated in ow: of the moſt pleaſant parts of 
the county. Art thi place was a convent founded in the reign 
of Henry II. and endowed with lands to a conſiderable amount, 
as appears from the annual ſtate of its revenues at the diflolution 
of religious houſes, which amounted: to 210], but nut the leall 
veſtige of the bullchng now remains. 

GrAnTHAM, winch is a conſiderable town, is pleaſantly 
ſitnated on the banks of the river Witham. It contains many 
handfome buildings, and being on the high road from London 
to York, has feveral good inns. The church is a ſtatcly fliruc- 
It is fo conſtructed, that in whatever 
point of view It is ſcen, it appears to the naked eye to deviate 
from ihe perpendicular, which is owing to the wood-work within 
not being properly fixcd when it was firſt erected. Within the 
church ate many ancient monuments, and the organ has two 
fronts curioully ornamented. Near the church is a building 
called the Charncl-Houſc, where are piled up great quantities of 
human ſkulls, fo bleached by the air, that they appear nearly as 
white as ivory. Near the fame ſpot is an excellent free-{chool 
founded by Dr. Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter ; and there are two 
charity-ſchools for children of both ſexes. There arc likewiſc 
ſeveral Difſenters mecting-houſes. | 

This town is poverned by an alderman, recorder, coroner, 
tweile common-council-men, twelve afliftants, and twelve con- 
tables. Ihe aldermen and common-conncil have power to ac 
as juſtices of the peace in their own libertics. *I he repre- 
ſentatwes in parhament are choſen by the freemen in general, 
Grantham has a good weekly-market on Saturday; and 1s diſtant 
{rom London 110 miles. 

Near Grantham is a ſmall village called Haucn, where the 
empreſs Matilda, mother of Henry II. founded a convent for 
inonks of the order of St. Aupultine ; but i being ſubject to an 
abby in Normandy, it was diffolved, with other alien priorics, 
in Henry VI.'s reign, 

At a village called HERLAXTON, near Grantham, in the 
reipn of Henry VIII. a brazen vellel was dug up, containing 
levcral pieces of antiquity, particularly a golden helmet ſtudded 
with diamonds, and a ſtring of beads with ſome parchments, 
but lo disfigured that they could not be rcad. It is not, how- 

+ 


— 


| 


8 


— — 


— 


ever, to be doubted but they were Chriltian antiquities. Je 
perſons who diſcowvered them preſented them to Catharine «©! 
Arragon. 

At a village called PAuN TON, nar this place, many Roman 
antiquities have been dug up, ſuch as comms, pavements, and the 
remains of baths, from which it has been conjectured that there 


9 x 5 of ; 
was formerly 4 bridge at this place over the river Vii! 


kam. 
There was a Priory of Bencdietine monks, founded by Robert 
de Belvideir, in the reign of the Congueror, near this place, bit: 
in latter times it was amicxed, as a cell, to the mitred abber n 
vt. Albans, to which it was ſubject tül the diſſolution of 14 
ligious houſes, when its revenues amounted to 130), per animin, 

To the Eaſtward of this place is Coxzy, a large Village, 
which in former times was a conidetab'e town, With a Weck e 
market, but that has been long fince diſuſed. It has a (1c. 
c for the ſons of poor clergymen, to qualify them for college, 

16 the South of this village is Gimlthorp, the fine feat 0. 
the duke of Ancaſter, It is pleaſauily ſituated in the middle «+ 
a large park, where there was formerly a ſmall convent. In this 
houſe the preſent king of Denmark was ſumptuoully entertained 
in 1768, when he vitted England. | 

At BirHAM, a village in this nciglibsurhood, a convent fer 
monks cf the Ciſtertian order was founded in the reipn of king 
Stephen, by the carl of Albemarle, one of that prince's preateit 
favourites. It remained till the dillolmion of religious houſcs, 
when iti revenues amounted to 1241. 58. 11d. per annum. 

Loris chAu, though fituated on a pleaſant heath, aud 
eſteeined one of the molt whotefume places in the county, is. 
however, but a poor town, moit of TN houtes being old, and 
falling to decay; nor are there any public ſtructures worthy dt 
notice. It has a weckly-market on "Thurſday ; aid is diſtant 
from London 186 miles. 

In the vicinity of Folkinghzm is a village called SrpaRING. 
HAM, where one of the Norman barons, in the rejgu of Stephen 


1425 


founded a convent for a new order of monks called Gilbertir 


who ſpread themſelves into moſt parts of the Kingdom ; but tt; 
continued to be their principal houſe, where ſuch acts we: 
made as became binding to the whole order. In the latter times 
it received contiderable beneſactiens; and at the diflulution : 
religious houſes its annual revenues amounted to 3171. 4s. {iy 
there are not the leaſt remains of the building now left. 
BoURNE was a town of great repute during the repn of the 
Mercian kings; but it is at preſent in a decayed flate. In the 
neighbourhood is a well that diſcharges ful; prodigious dan 
tities of water as to ſupply the town with that ufctul article. 
During the reign of Stephen, a convent was funded here for 
monks of the order of St. Auguſtine, Who retnatned in pot- 
ſellion of it till the diflolution of religions houſes, when its 
revenues amounted to 1971. 178. 54. Per amm. Bourne has 
weekly-market on Saturday, aud is diltam from London uiucty- 
eight mibes._ 3 | 
STAMFORD is a very ancient town, agrecably ſituated on the 
Welland, over which it has a handtome ftone bridge. Some 
writers tell us there was an univerſity in this town long before 
the Romans invaded the ifland ; but that is manitettly an idle tale, 
for the Britons were then as deltitute of knowlaipe as the 
Hottemots, or the Laplanders are, in the prefent age. What 
gave ric to this fable was, that in the reign of Edward li! forme 
of the ſtudents, as well as the fellows, having been expelled the 
univerſity of Oxford, came and ſet up fohools here, in tome 
houſes where others had formerly tanglit, one of which is Hill 
remaining. Tt is called Brazen-Nole, from it; having a brazen 
head on the pate, with a ring through the role, hike that at 
Oxford nuvetity. | 
Several Roman antiquities have been found here at different 
periods; and there arc {Ul the remams ot one: of their hiph 
ways, which runs throngh a part of the town, Soon alter the 
Romans left the ifland, the Picks and Cal dowans penetrated 4 
far as Stanford, la ung the whole contre waſte with fire ard 
{word ; bit ths Britons having vince VCT thic Sax ons to thii il 
alliltance, a bloody battle was [ought here, and the barbara 
were again driven to their mountamons reivtence. | 
Stephen {ound this ton 01 great Importance during 1113 ar 
with the empreſs Matilda; and to prevent its falling inte e 
hands, he built a ftrong caſtle, ſome remains of tuch arc (11! 
to be ſeen. In the reign of Richard J. many Jews refided here, 
when a report being propagated that they had crucified a child, 
a dreadful inſurrection enfucd, and many of them were murdered 
by the inhabitants. 


Namſord at preſent is both a handſome and flouriſhing town 


It conlifts of ſeveral wood UÜcets, in which arc many elegant 


buildings, and has ſeven parith-« hnrchcs, with feveral meeting 
houſes tor Proteflant- Dillemers. In one of the churches 15 4 
monument to the memory of the preat lord Burleigh; and u. 
another is a very handſome one to the memories of the carl Oo! 
Exeter and his counts, In this town are ſeveral gyod june, 
two of thele are as large u. any u England, particularly the Bull- 
Inn. Its built of free-flone, in the form of a l[quare, and has 
the appearance of a palace. | 
In Stamford were lurmerly ſeveral religious houſes, but they 
were rather mall, and have long linde been totally demolithed, 
There was alto an hofpital for aged pertons, founded in the cite 
of Henry VII. Aid there is {till a well-erdowed ans houle, 
{11} ported 
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ſupported by a fund left by lord- trcaſurer Burleigh. The town 
is governed by a mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen, and twenty- 
four common-council, with a town-clerk and other proper 


officers. It enjoys many valuable privileges, ſuch as being ex- 
enpt both from the juriſdiction of the lord-lieutenant and the 


the town, the mayor being the king's lord-lieutenant of the 
town and its liberties. Its trade is very conliderable, parti- 
cularly in malt, coals, and free-ſtone, the latter of which is dug 
from quarries in the neighbourhood. Stamford has two weekly- 
markets, viz. on Mondays and Fridays; and is diſtant from 
London cighty-nine miles. 

MazrktT-DEEPiXG, fo called from its being ſituated among 
lakes and meadows, is of conſiderable antiquity, as appears 
from Ingulphus, who tells us, that Richard de Roulos, cham- 
berlain to the Conqueror, threw up a high bank, in order to 
prevent the river overfiowing the town, as it had done formerly. 
It is at preſent a very poor decayed place, not containing any 
thing that merits notice, 
in catching wild ducks. The town has a weekly-market on 
"Thurſday ; and is diſtant from London ninety miles. 
CroOWLAND is a conliderable town, and of very great an- 
tiquity. It conſiſts of three ſtreets, ſeparated from each other 
by canals planted with willows, which give it a very romantic 
appearance. Ihe ſtreams all meet under one arch, built in a 
triangular form, and eſteemed ſo curious a piece of architecture 
as not to be equalled by any other in England. At that end of 
the bridge next the London road is the ſtatue of king Ethelbald, 
who founded the abbey here. He is placed in a fitting poſture, 
dreſſed in the royal robes, with a globe in his hand; aud from 
this circuniſtance it appears that the bridge was built about the 
middle of the ninth century; fo that it is undoubtedly the oldett 
Gothic ſtructure now remaining in this kingdom. 

The greateſt glory of this town, in former times, was its 
ſtately and magnificent abbey, tounded by Ethelbald, king of 
Mercia; but having, been dettroyed by the Danes, and all the 

monks barbaroulily murdered, it lay in ruins fome years, and 
was rebuilt by king Edred in 948. The foundation of this 
ſtructure was laid on wooden ſtakes, driven into the ground, and 
the church was covcied with ſtrong beams of oak, joined in the 
firmeſt manner, and curiouſly adorned with carvings, tincly gilt, 
the roof being covered with lead. "The hiitory of the Old and 
New Teſtament was painted on the windows of the great aille, 


cut in wood, curioully gilt, and as large as the life. 

Moſt of this ſtructure is ſtill ſtanding, though in a ruinous 
condition, particularly the ſteeple, with the tine windows of the 
preat Weltern aille, adorned with carved-work images as large 


Bartholomew, and St. Guthlake, to whom it was dedicated. 
Upon the whole, this has been one of the moſt ttately mitred 
abbies in the Kingdom, and it continued to flouriſh in great 
ſplendour till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its 
TEVENUES amounted to 1270l per annum. 
The inhabitants of Crowland are chiefly employed in fiſhing, 
or taking of wild fowl; for which privilege they pay Zool. per 
annum to the crown, which was formerly the property of the 
abbey. This town has a weekly-market on Saturday; and is 
diſtant from London nincty-three miles. | 
SPALDING is a very old town, ſituated on the banks of 
the river Welland, over which there is a ſtone bridge ; but 
being almoſt encompaſſed by other ſtreams, it is unhealthy. 
It is, however, populous and well built, and the market-place 


is one of the handſomeſt in Lincolnſhire. 


vent. It was founded in the reign of Edward the 
monks of the Benedictine order, who continued to flourith in it 
til! the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its revenues amounted 
to 7671. ds. 11d. per annum. Some of its ruins are ſtill left, 
but not ſufficient to give any idea of its original magnificence, 
In this town is a free grammar-{chool, well endowed, for the 
ſupport of a maſter and uſher, with a good library for the uſe of 
the ſcholars ; and here is alſo a hates Fhocd, where the children 
ot the poor are inſtructed in reading and writing. Spalding has 
a weekly-market on Tueſday ; and is diſtant from London 10 3 
miles. 

HorBsrAcH appears to be a place of great antiquity, from the 
remains of walls and pavements that have been dug up, together 
with. urns and coins. A braſs ſcal was alſo dilcovered under 


man, and on the other three cocks and a portcullis. 

In this ne'ghbourhood, ſome years ago, was found a brafs 
box, buried — hftcen feet decp in the carth. It was ſecured 
in a Wooden one, and contained fome ancient filver coins and 
manuſcripts. "The coins were diſpoſed of by the finder to a 
traveller: the writings he burnt, becauſe he could not read them, 
and the box was fold for old braſs to a dealer in that article, from 
whom it was purchaſed by one Mr. Samuel, of Lincoln. | 

The buildings of this town are in general mean, but the 
Church is a noble Gothic flructure, with a lofty tower and 
ſpire, which arc {een at a conhiderable diſtance over the fens. 

he plaſs in the windows was formerly painted in the moſt 
Curious manner; but they have either been deſtroyed or removed. 
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ſheriff; nor are they obliged to ſerve on juries any where out of 


The inhabitants are chiefly employed | 


and between each of them ſtood the figure of an apoſtle or taint, | 


as the life, and on the top arc pinnacles, with the figures of St. 


This place was famous in former timcs for —_ a rich con- | 
ontcetlor tor. 


lome of the ruins, on one fide of which was the figure of a 


Near the church is an excellent free-ſchool, the maſter of which 
has a very genteel ſalary. The weekly-market is on Thurſday ; 
and the town is diſtant from London 115 miles. 

At a village called FIE AT, about a mile from Holbeach, there 
is a handſome church, the ſteeple belonging to which ſtands at 
a conliderable diſtance. 

Not far from this is another village, called GeDxxty, where 
there is alſo a very handſome church, which it is conjectured 
was built by the abbots of Crowland, to whom the manor be- 
longed. It has a ſtately tower, but ſuppoſed to be of a later 
date than the other parts of the building. 8 

GOSBERTON is a very poor place, not containing any thing 
remarkable; nor has it even a weekly-market. It is diſtant 
from London 110 miles. | | 

DoxNINGTON is of great antiquity, but now ſo much de- 
cayed as to be little better than a village. It has, however, {till 
a harbour for barges that bring goods from Boſton ; and there 
is a free-ſchool aa at the ſole expence of one Mr. Cowley, 
who left his whole fortune to the town, amounting to 4col. 
per annum. The church is a convenient ſtructure, but does 
not contain any thing remarkable, except that in the lower part 
of the ſteeple there is a ſtone, on which are engraved ſeveral rude 
characters, which appear to be Roman, and to ſ1gnity the date 
of the year in which the ſtone was cut. In this neighbourhood 
are cultivated great quantities of hemp, which are ſent to London 
for the uſe of the navy. Donnington has a weekly- market on 
Saturday ; and is diſtant from "ii. on 117 miles. 

At a ſmall diſtance from Donnington are two villages, one 
called SOUTHERTON, and the other Foss-DYKE, but neither 


| of them contain any thing remarkable, except that adjoining to 


them are the remains of ſome deep banks, ſuppoſed to have been 
thrown up by the Romans to prevent the inundations of the ſea, 
which is not above twelve miles diitant, and formerly often over- 
flowed the neighbouring parts. 1 

Bos rox, beſides being a place of great antiquity, is alſo one 
of the moſt ccnſiderable towns in the county. It is pleaſantly 


ſituated on both ſides the river Witham, over which there is a 


[ſtrong wooden bridge. It was of great repute during the times 
the R | 
found in it at different periods, particularly the foundations of 
old walls, baths, pavements, and coins. This town ſeems to 
have made a great figure under the Saxons, for it was a place of 


conliderable repute toon after the Conqueſt, as appears from a. 


tournament being held in it ſome time in the reign of Henry I. 
when one Robert Chamberlayne, a notorious vagabond, aſſiſted 
by a gang of lawleſs ruffians, diſguiſed like monks, ſet fire to 
the town, and during the confuſion robbed the people of their 
moſt valuable effects; but the ringleader, with {ume of the 
principals, were taken and put to death, | 

Bolton at preſent is a very handſome aod populous town. The 
houſes in general are exceeding elegant, and there is a good 
harbour tor ſhipping. Mot of the inhabitants are graziers, the 


neighbouring country affording ſome of the belt paiture in 


England for cattle. | 
he greateſt ornament of this town, however, is its church, 
which is the largeſt in England, or perhaps in Europe, without 


lide-aiſles, it being 300 feet long, and 100 broad, within the 


walls. The ceiling is of Englith oak, beautifully carved, and 
ſupported by lofty pillars. The tower, which was built in 1309, 
is 282 fect high, from the ſummit of which riſes an octagon 
lantern, ſo that the height of the whole ſrom the ground is 300 
feet. The lantern is ſeen above forty miles diſtant at ſea, and 
is of great ſervice to the mariners, who would be otherwiſe ex- 
poled to danger in coming near the Wathes, or entering into the 
Channel. The church has three hundred and fixty-tive lteps, 
lilty-two windows, and twelve pillars, anſwering to the number 
of an months, and weeks, in the year. Here is a good free- 
{chool, and two charity-ſchools. _ 

Boſton is well ſupplied with freſh water, by pipes, from a pond 
ina large common called the Weſt- Fenn, where a water-houſe 
and —_—_ were erected by act of parliament in the reign of 
queen Anne. This town received its charter of incorporation 
trom Henry VIII. by which it is under the government of a 
mayor, who is alſo admiral of the bounds, a recorder, twelve 
aldermen, and eighteen common-council ; with a judge-advo- 
cate, a town-clerk, and other proper officers. It has two weekly- 
markets held on Wedneſdays and Saturdays ; and is diſtant from 
London 119 miles. 

TATTERSHALL is a very old town, and was formerly not 
for its ſtrong caſtle, which was built ſoon after the Conqueſt. It 
belonged ſeverally to the families of "Tatterſhall, Dribey, Bar- 
nake, and Cromwell ; the latter of whom, in the reign of 
Henry VI. built a noble collegiate church in the neighbourhood 
of the caſtle, which remained till the diffolution of religious 
houſes ; and ſince that time both the caſtle and its manor have 
been the property of the noble family of Clinton, earls of Lin- 
coln. The greateſt part of this edifice has been long demoliſhed ; 
but the tower is (hl ſtanding, and is elteemed one of the tineſt 
ſtructures of the Kind in England. It is built of brick, and 
adorned with four beautiful pinnacles. The walls are fifteen 
_ 2 in the thinneſt part, and the tower is two hundred ia 
eight. 

n Tattgrihall was alſo a college for a maſter or warden, ſix 
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Prieſts, ſix clerks, and as many choriſters; and by the church- 
yard was an alms-houſe for thirtcen poor perſons, built and en- 
dowed by fir Ralph Cromwell, in the reizn of Henry VIT. 
They remained till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when the 
revenues amounted to 3481. 5s. 11d. per annum. This town 
at preſent is ſo poor a place as to be little better than a village; 
nor is there any particular trade carried on by its inhabitants. 
It has a weekly-market on Friday; and is diſtant from London 
134 miles. 

Not far from Tatterſhall is a village called KinxsTraD, 
where there was a convent for monks of the Ciſtertian order, 
founded by Hugo Brito, in the reign of Stephen; but no re- 
mains of the building are now left. 

At STOKESWOLD there was allo a convent for monks of the 
ſame order, founded in the reign of Stephen by the counteſs de 
Lucy. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and at its ſup— 
preſſion the revenues were valued at 1141. per annum. 

North-Eaſt of Tatterſhall is "Tue an, or, as it was anciently 
called, TUPHOLM, a conſiderable village, where one of the 
family of Nevil founded a convent for monks of the order of 
St. Auguſtine, which remained till the diſſolution of religious 
houſes. Great part of this building ſtill remains, from which it 
appears to have been once a magnihcent ſtructure. 

At a village called BAR DN EV, or BRADNEY, was an abbey 
founded by Ethelred, king of Mercia ; but it was almoſt de- 
moliſhed by the Danes, who barbarouſly murdered all the 
prieſts. It remained in ruins upwards of 200 years, when one 
of the biſhops of Lincoln, ſoon after the Conquelt, rebuilt it in 
a more magnificent manner; and in it were interred the relics 
of king Oſwald, called a martyr, from which it received con- 
ſiderable profits by the offerings of pilgrims. It remained till 
the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual revenues 
amounted to 4291. | | 

BULLINGBROKE, otherwiſe BOLINGBROKE, is pleaſantly 
ſituated at the {pring-head of a ſmall river that falls into the 
Witham. It was once famous for its caſtle, built by William 
of Remora, carl of Lincoln; and for its being the birth-place of 
Henry IV. called Henry of Bolingbroke. The town is at 
preſent a very poor * not containing any thing that merits 
particular notice. It has, however, a weekly-market on Tueſ- 
day; and is diſtant from London 134 miles. 

Near Bolingbroke, at a village called HAC NE, were two con- 
vents; ene founded in the reign of Henry II. for monks of the Pre- 
monſtratenſian order; and the other founded by Remora, carl of 


Lincoln, for Ciſlertian monks: but not the leaſt remains of 


either are now. left. 


WAINFLEET is ſituated on the borders of that part of the 


county called Holland, near the ſea. It conſiſts of one ſtrect, in 
which are ſeveral handſome buildings. The church is an ancient 
Gothic ſtrudture, and contains many beautiful monuments, par- 
ticularly one to the memory of William Potten, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, the founder of Magdalen-College, Oxford, who 
left ſeveral manors to ſupport a body of prieſts to pray for the 
repoſe of his ſoul ; but their revenues were ſeized at the diſ- 
ſolution of religious houſes. This town has a weekly-market 
on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 135 miles. | 

Sils 1s a ſmall town, ſituated on the aſcent of a hill, a 
little to the North-Weſt of Wainfleet. It is of conſiderable 
antiquity, as appears from a collegiate-church being founded 
here ſo early as the reign of Edward I. "The houſes in general 
are very mean; nor is there any ſtructure that merits notice, 


except a charity-ſchool, founded in the ycar 1716, for children | 


of both ſexes. The weckly-market is on Monday; and the 
town is diſtant from London 138 miles. | 
Horx-CASTLE, which is pleaſautly ſituated near ſeveral ſmall 
ſtreams, ſo that many parts of it arc ſurrounded with water, is 
ſuppoſed to have received its name from an ancient fort, or caltle, 
built ncar it by the Romans, part of which, particularly the 
wall, is ſtill to be ſeen. It is about four yards thick, and ſtrongly 
cemented with mortar. It appears, from the remains of the 
walls, to have been fortified with towers, four gates, and a 


land remained till the d:Jolution of religious houles, when its 


Saturdays; and the town is diſtant from London 138 miles. 


cept hve or {ix perſons who out- lived him. The town at preſent 


poſtern; and on the tpot, at different times, a great number of 
coins and other antiquities have been dug up. 

Horn-Caſtle is large, populous and well built, but it does 
not contain any building that merits particular notice. The 
ancient Roman cuſtom of Floralia, or walking in proceſſion to 
a pole on the firſt of May, is ſtill kept up at this place by the 
Boys, who alk with willows in their hands, encircled with 
%o;Vips, and in the evening is a great bonfire at the expence of 
the inhabitants. This town was incorporated by Elizabeth, and 
the common ſcal is a caſtle and a hunting horn. The weekly- 
market is on Saturday; and the town is diſtant from London 
142 miles. 

Near Horn-Caſtle is a very ancient ſtructure, called Moor- 
Tower. It is entirely of brick, and reſembles the tower of a 
c.thedra}, though it does not appear there was ever a church on 
the ſpot. It is thought to have been one of the pleaſure-houſes 
exectcd for the ladies, in ancient times, to fee the diverſion of 
hunting in the foreſt adjoining. | 

In ibis neighbcurhood is Scrwellby-Hall, the ancient 
ſeat of the Dymocks, who for many ages have appeared in 
Weltnünſter-Hall at the coronation of our kings, armed like 


— — 


ſhoꝛild diſpute the title of the ſovereign. The cuſlom is ſtill kept 
up, and by this ſervice the family hold the manor. 
BURGH is ſuppoſed to have been a Roman ſtation, where hs 
kept a garriſon to oppoſe the Saxon pirates, who infeſted th 
Kaltern coaſts of Britain ſeveral years before they were invited 
over to this iſland. Many coins, with the remains of paveinc:: 
have been dug up in the neighbourhood; tor the riſing grotind, «-; 
which the town is built, is ſuppoſed to have been rated |} 
art. The only buildings in this town worthy of ngtice are, , 
chuich, which is a handſome Gothic ſtruQure, and a chart. 
ſchool for children of both ſexes. Near the church-yard i, 
a barrow or ancient funeral monument. The weekly-market 18 
on Thurſday; and the town is diſtant from London 137 miles. 
ALFORD 15 a very ncat, though ſmall town, ſituated a fen 
miles to the North of Burgh; but it is built in ſo remote and ob- 
{cure a place, that it is ſeldom viſited by ſtrangers, nor does it 
contain any thing that merits particular notice. It has a weekly. 
market on Tueſday; and is diſtant from London 146 miles. 
Not far from this town is a village called GrEENtieLD, 
where an abbey for monks of the Ciitertian order was founded 
in the laſt year of Stephen, which remained till the diſſolution gt 
religious houſes, when its revenues amounted to Sql. per annum. 
t another village named MARKkBy, was a convent of black 
monks, founded in the reign of John ; and near it was an hoſpi- 
tal belonging to the Knights-Templars; but they have all been 
long ſince totally demolithed. 
Lou is plcaſantly ſituated on a ſmall ſtream called the Lud, 
from whence it is ſuppoſed to have received its name. It was 
formerly famous for a convent of Benedictine monks, founded b 
Alexander, biſhop of Lincoln, and chancellor of England, in 
the reign of Stephen. It was endowed with many privileges, 


annual revenues amounted to 159]. but not any remains of. the 
building are now to be ſeen. . The town is both kandſome and 
populous, and the church is a noble Gothic ſtructure, with 2 
lofty ſpire. Near it is an excellent free-{choo!, founded by Ed. 
ward VI. and there is alſo a charity-ſchoo! for children of both 
ſexes. Here are two weckly-markets held on Wedneſdays and 


To the North-Eaſt of Louth is a ſmall village called LAOnURX, 
where was formerly a convent for monks of the Ciltertian order; 
and at another village, called ALVISGHAM, was a convent for 
Gilbertine monks; but both theſe buildings have been long ſince 
entirely deſtroyed. | 

SALTFLEET, which is pleaſantly ſituated on the German- 
Ocean, was formerly a place of great trade, though it is now de- 
cayed. It has ſtill a harbour for ſhipping, but there are ſeldom 
any veſlels in it above the ordinary ſize of lighters. One Mr. 
John Watſon, who died in 1695, aged 102, was vicar of this 
pariſh 70 years, and had buried three ſucceſſive generations, ex- 


does not contain any building that merits notice. It has a weekly- 
market on Wedneſday ; and is diſtant from London 163 miles. 

 MARKET-RASEN is a poor, decayed place, though formerly 
of conſiderable repute. It is pleaſantly ſituated on a riſing 
ground, from whence there is an extenſive proſpect, but it Sos 
not any building worth notice. The weekly ee e is on Thurſ- 
day; and the town 1s diſtant from London 150 miles. 

CASTOR, or, as it was formerly called, IHONxG-CASTOR, is 
a place of great antiquity, and was of conſiderable repute When 
the Romans were in the iſland. Here one of their legions was 
commonly ſtationed, and ſome remains of the town are {till 
to be ſeen, with great part of the caſtle, which is built with flat 
rag- ſtones, and cemented with mortar compoſed of pebbles and 
fand. Under the walls of this caſtle are ſeveral fine ſprings, near 
which is a moſt beautiful grove of elms. There are many 
remains of Roman antiquitics at this place, and in its neighbour- | 
hood. | 

It is at preſent a very neat town, and well inhabited. Tt con- 
ſiſts of ſeveral ſmall ſtreets, paved with the ruins of the Roman 
wall; and the church, which ſtands near the ruins of the caſtle, 
is a venerable Gothic ſtructure. "The weckly-market is on 
Monday; and the town is diſtant from London 1 57 miles. 

To the Eaſt of Caſtor is a conſiderable village called Ix OD. 
where was a convent for monks of the Premonſtratenſian order, 
founded in the reign of Henry II. but it was only a pour 
place, and has been long ſince entirely deſtroyed. 

There was a convent during the Heptarchy ar WtsT-Ravrx- 
DALE, another village near the above, which was deftroyed by 
the Danes. It lay in runs till after the Conqueſt, v hen it was 
rebuilt, and continued till the diſſolution of alien priorics, When 
its revenues were ſettled on King's. College, Cambridge, by 
Henry VI. 

BiNBROKE is a pleaſant place on the banks of the river Ank- 
ham; but it is only remarkable for the great number of fn: cc's 
caught in the river. The town conſiſts of one ſtreet, which 15 
ſo dirty as to be little better than a common road; and the houlcs : 
are mean buildings. The weckly-market is on Wedneſday; and 
the town is diſtant from London 159 miles. 

At a ſmall diſtance from Binbroke is a ſmall village called 
SAXHILL, formerly famons for a convent of G:lbertine nuns, 
founded by one Grevile, in the reign of John. And at another 


knights-crrant, to challenge any perſon to fingle combat, who 


| village, called OrMSBY, was a nunnery founded in the reign ot 
Stephen; 
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came to viſit. it. It continued to flouriſh till the diſſolution 
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Stephen; but no remains of cither of the buildings are now 
left. | | : 
GRIMSBY is a very old town, and one of the firſt that“ 
was ſummoned to ſend repreſentatives. It had formerly two 
ariſh-churches, one of which ſtill remains, and is fo large that 
it has rather the appearance of a cathedral. The town was once | 
of ſome importance, but it is now much decayed ; for the har- 
bour having been neglected, no ſhips of burthen can come 
into it, ſo that the trade of the place chiefly depends on coals. 
Here was formerly a caſtle built for the defence of the town; 
and although it was a place of great ſtrength, yet not a ſingle 
veſtige of it now remains. The government of the town 1s 
veſted in a mayor, high-ſteward, recorder, twelve aldermen, 
twelve common- council, two coroners, and a town-clerk. The 
weekly-market is on Wedneſday ; and the town is diſtant from 
London 168 miles. 8 

BARTON, which is ſituated on the Northern extremity of that 
part of the county called the Wolds, is but a mean place, though 
very populous, on account of its ferry over the harbour into York- 
ſhire. The number of people conſtantly going to and returning 
from Hull, and other places, occaſions conſiderable ſums of mo- 
ney to be ſpent, to the great benefit of many of the inhabitants; 
but there is not any thing elſe that merits particular deſcription. 
[t has a weekly-market on Monday ; and is diſtant from London 
166 miles. ip | 

At ThogrxTON, near Barton, was a noble convent for black 
canons, founded by William, earl of Albemarle, in the reign of 
Stephen. It was endowed with many valuable privileges, of 
which it remained in poſſeſſion till the diſſolution of religious 
monaſteries, whenits annual revenues amounted to 5gol. 178. 10d. 
The greateſt part of this ſtately ſtructure is {till ſtanding, and is 
now the ſeat of a private gentleman, who has fitted it up with 
ſome modern improvements. 

BuRTON, otherwiſe BURTON-STRATHER, is an agreeable 
town, ſituated on the banks of the Trent, near its influx into the 
Humber. It appears exceeding romantic, there being tall trees 
before molt of the houſes, and behind, on a riſing ground, are 
many mills for 3 corn; ſo that the whole preſents a very 
diverſified ſcene. The houſes in general are but mean ſtructures, 
but there are two good pariſh-churches, one of which is built 
under a precipice, ſo that when it is ſeen at a diſtance, it appears like 
a tree, or the maſt of a ſhip. The weekly-market is on Tueſ- 
day ; and the town 1s diſtant from London 168 miles. 

At the confluence of the Trent and ſome other rivers near Bur- 
ton, is a track of land, called THE ISLAND Or AXHOLM. It is 
about ten miles long, though in many parts not above four in breadth. 
Among other villages in this track is one called EeywORTH, 
where was formerly a monaſtery for Carthuſian monks, founded 5 
by the earl of Nottingham. In latter times it received an 
indulgence from the pope, which extended to all pilgrims who 


of religious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 2001. 
but not the leaſt remains of it are now left. 

At a village in this iſland, called HyRST, was a convent 
for black monks, founded in the reign of Henry I. but the build- 


very poor village, not containing any thing that deſerves particu- 
lar notice. | | 

In the vicinity of Torkſey was anciently a nunnery founded 
by king John. A great part of it is {till ſtanding, from which 
it appears to have been originally a magnificent and ſpacious 
building. IE: 

To the North-Eaſt of Torkſey is another village called Srow. 
It is a place of great antiquity, and ſaid to have been the ſeat of 
a bithop before the cathedral was built at Lincoln. The church 
is a very handſome and ſpacious ediſice; it is built in the form of 
a Croſs, and the fleeple, which is very lofty, was formerly much 
higher. : | 

K1RTON, otherwiſe RIRTON-LiINpSEV, is a place of great 
antiquity, and was formerly a very populous town ; but it is now 
ſo decayed as hardly to deſerve the name of a village. The 
houſes are mean, nor is there any thing in the place that merits 
particular notice. It has a weekly-market on Saturday; and is 
ditant from London 150 miles. 

GLANDFORD-BRIDGE, the laſt town we have to mention 
in Lincolnſhire, is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the river 
Ankham. It is a very conſiderable place, and has many 90d 
houſes, with a ſtone bridge over the river. It had formerly 
a convent, or rather an hoſpital, tubje& to the abbey of Beverley 
in Yorkſhire ; but it has long ſince fell a prey to time. In this 
town are ſeveral good inns, but no public building that merits 
particular deſcription. The weekly-market is on Thurſday ; 
and the town is diitant from London 156 miles. 

Not far from Glandtord is a ſmall village called Rucxnor u, 
where was formerly a convent for black monks founded in 
the reign of Henry II. and at another village, called WixG ar, 
was an alien priory diſſolved in the -reign of Henry VI. but 
no remains of either are now leſt. : 

Near theſe is another village called Oukv. It is a place of 
conſiderable antiquity, and many Roman coins have been found 
near it, though 1t does not appear to have been one of their ſta— 
tions. It was certainly, however, in former times, of tom: 
Importance, though-at preſent ſo inligniſicant as nut to contain 
any thing that deſerves particular notice, 


BioGRAPHICAL HisTORY OF THE Corxry or Litxcory, 

RIcHARD Fox, D. D. was born in this county in the later. 
end of the reign of Henry VI. He was inſtructed in grammar 
learning at a private ſchool, and finiſhed his ſtudies at the univer- 
ſity of Cambridge, after which he travelled into foreign parts, 
He reſided ſome time at Paris, where he became acquainted with 
Henry, earl of Richmond, who was then an exile in France 
and aſſiited him with his advice in the mcaſures to be taken 
for obtaining the crown of England. Aſter the battle ef Bui. 
worth the king ſent for him home, advanced him to ſeveral va 
luable livings, and at length promoted him to the rich bit 
of Wincheſter, which he enjoyed till he died. 


Dr. Fox was a man of great political knovrledge, and aflifted 
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Henry VII. with his counſel in the moſt weighty affairs, but on 


* 
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ing has been long ſince entirely deſtroyed. | 

GAINSBURGH, Otherwiſe GAINSBOROUGH, is pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated on the river Trent, near the borders of Nottinghamſhire. 
It is a place of great antiquity ; for in the ninth century the 
Daniſh barbarians landed here, and plundered all the inhabitants 
in the neighbourhood. It was at this place that Sweno, the 
Dane, was murdered by one of the Englith, who was never dif- 
covered; and there is a chapel in the town, where it is ſaid many 
of the Danes were buried, but that muſt have been after they 
were converted to Chriſtianity, which did not take place till the 
reign of Canute. | 

8 at preſent is a large, populous, well- built town ; 


and the inhabitants carry on a conliderable trade by means of the | 


Trent and the Humber. The church is a very handſome modern 
ſtructure, built in 1735, beſides which there are ſeveral meetings 
for Proteſtant-Diſſenters. The market-place is exceeding hand- 
ſome, and ſhips of conſiderable burthen come up to the harbour. 
The weekly-market is on Tueſday ;z and the town is diſtant from 
London 150 miles. 


Near Gainſborough, at a village called MAR rox, are the re- 
mains of a Roman highway, in the neighbourhood of which | 
have been found, at Jiferent periods, many coins and other an- | 


tiquities. 

Two miles from Gainſborough is a conſiderable village called 
HeymixGEs, or HEVENYXNGE, where one of the barons founded 
a convent for monks of the Ciſtertian order in the reign of 
Henry II. | | 

At another village, called CAMERINGH AM, Was al ſo an ancient 


priory ſor monks of the Premonſtratenſian order; but being | 
{ubje& to an abbey in Normandy, it was diſſolved in the reign | 


of Henry VI. 


Not far from Cameringham is the village of Toxxsey. This 


was formerly a very conſiderable place, and enjoyed many privi- 
leges, which were granted on condition that the inhabitants 
ſhould, whenever the king's ambafladors came that way, carry 
them down the Trent, in their own barges, into the Humber, 


and afterwards conduct them at far as York. It is at preſent a 


Z 


the acceſſion of Henry VIII. having recommended Wellev to 
the king as a young man of great abilities, the ariful cardinat 
ſoon ſupplanted his benefactor, and even treated him with 
diſreſpect. This ungrateful conduct of Wollcy ſo chaprined 
Fox, that he retired to his biſhopric, and ſpent the remainder of 
his days in works of charity. He founded two free-ichoo!ls, one 
at Taunton in Somerſetſhire, and the other at Grantham in this 
county; but his greateſt work was, founding the noble college of 
Corpus-Chriſti at Oxford. He lived to a great age, and died 4t 
Wincheſter in the year 1528. | Ws 

Johx Fox, who was born at Boſton in this county in 181. 
was firſt inſtructed in the grammar-{chool of that 8 
ſiniſhed his fludies in Brazen-Noſe-College, Oxford. IIe dit 
covered in his younger years a genius for poctry, and wrote feve- 
ral Latin pieces on religious ſubjects, but afterwards applied him- 
ſelf to the ſtudy of divinity, to which the bent of his mind more 
powerfully inclined him. He took part with thoſe who ſupported 
the Reformation, for which he was expelled the univerlity, and 
obliged to become a private tutor to the ſons of a gentleman in 
the country. 


for fafety to Germany, where he remained till the acceftion 
of Elizabeth, when he returned to England, and was preſented, 
by ſecretary Cecil, to a prebendary in the cathedral-church of 
Saliſbury. He might have enjoyed other preferments, but being a 
ſtrong Non-Conformiſt, he could never be prevailed on to ſubſcribe 
the canons. He was, nevertheleſs, according to the concurring 
teſtimony of his cotemporaries, a very quiet and pæaccable man, 
and greatly diſapproved of the violence uſed againſt the Puritans. 
He died in London on the 18th of April 1587, and was buried 
in the church of St. Giles's, Cripplegate. 
| Of his works, the molt celebrated is that entitled, + As and 
| 
| entitled, © Admonitio Reftitucndis.” 

WIILIIAu CECIL, as great a ſtateſman as ever conduQed the 
affairs of the Engliſh nation, was the fon of Richard Cecil, eſq. 


groom of the robes to Henry VIII. and was born at Bourne in 


this 


In the reign of queen Mary, during the perſecution, he fled 


Monuments of the Church ;”” beſides which, he wrote another, 
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1G Tur NEW ax» COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


this county in 1531., He was inſtructed in grammar-learning by 
a private tutor, and when properly qualified was ſent to the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge. He made ſuch progreſs in learning, that 
when only ſixteen years of age he read lectures both on Greek and 
philoſophy, not for any ſalary, but merely as a gentleman for his 
amuſement and exerciſe, 

After finiſhing his ſtudies at the univerſity, he removed to 
Gray's-Inn, London, and applicd himſelf to the common law; 
but he had not been long in this ſtation, when he was introduced, 
by an accidental circumſtance, to the knowledge and favour 
of his ſovereign. Going one day to viſit his father at court, he 
entered into a diſpute, in Latin, with two Roman-Catholic 
prieſts, and managed the argument with ſo much dexterity and 
addreſs, that his antagoniſts, finding themſelves not able to con- 
tend with him, gave up the point, greatly diſpleaſed at his ſupe- 
rior abilities. This _ made known to the king, he immedi- 


ately ſent for young Cecil, and granted him the reverſion of the 


Cuſtos-Brevium in the Court of Common-Pleas. 

In the reign of Edward, VI. he enjoyed ſeveral offices, and 
was remarkably active in promoting the Reformation. On the 
death of Edward he ſupported, with great firmneſs, the title 
of the princeſs Mary, notwithſtanding the _—_— remonſtrances 
of the duke of Northumberland, who endeavoured to engage 
him in the lady Jane Gray's intereſt. He ſigned, indeed, the 
will of king Edward, diſpoſing of the crown to the lady Jane; 
but this he did only as a witneſs of his majeſty's ſubſcription, and 
not in the quality of a privy-counſellor. | 

When May ſucceeded, he was offered any poſt under the 
government, provided he would embrace the Roman-Catholic 
religion. This, however, was a condition with which he did 
not think proper to comply, and therefore was entirely out 
of public employment during the whole of that reign. 

Upon the accefſion of Elizabeth, he was appointed ſecretary 
of ſtate, and was the firſt perſon ſworn of her . 
He had a conſiderable ſhare in the ſettlement of religion, the 
regulating the coin of the kingdom, and in all che capital tranſ- 


actions that took place during the remainder of his life. In 


1571 he was creatcd baron of Burleigh, and the next year was 
advanced to the important office of lord-high-treafurer of Eng- 
land, the duties of which he diſcharged in ſuch a manner as will 


| be admired by all ſucceeding apes, as long as the hiſtory of Eng- 


land is read, or the name of Elizabeth remembered. 

He continucd prime-miniſter till Ins death, which happened on 
the 4th of Auguſt 1598, to the great grief of many, but none 
more than his ſovereign. Camden ſays of this great ſtateſman, 
„Ic was one of thoſe few who lived aid died with equal glory. 
such a man, adds he, as, while others regard with admiration, 
I, after the ancient manner, am rather inclined to contemplate 
with the ſacred applauſe of ſilent vencration.“ 

THOMAS SUTTON, cſq. was born at his father's ſeat in this 
county m 1532, He was inſtructed in grammar-learning at 
Eton-School, from whence he was ſent to hniſh his ſtudies in St. 
John's-College, Cambridge. When he leſt the univerſity, he 
entered himſelf a ſtudent of Lincoln's-Inn ; but not reliſhing the 
law, he went abroad to viſit foreign nations, and did not return 
to England till the death of queen Mary. 

Mr. Sutton's father 22 1562, he was left in poſſeſſion of 
a very opulent citate, and t | 
place of maſter- general of the ordnance in the orthern counties. 
About the ſame time he married a young lady with a great 
fortune, and having purchaſed of the biſhop of Durham two 
manors, wherein were coal mines, he had them worked to great 
advantage, fo that in a ſhort time he became extremely rich, and 
was ſaid to be pollefſed of more ready money than any man 
in England. NE : 

He then commenced merchant, which he carried on to great 
advantage through every part of the commercial world, which, 
with the profits ariſing from his lending money to the _— 
amounted at length to a conſiderable ſum. 1 ic carl of Suffolk 
having procured a grant from the crown of the diflolved Carthu- 
lian monaſtery near Welt-Smithfield, London, Mr. Sutton pur- 
chaſed it, and founded in its ſtead the noble hoſpital and ſchool, 
ſtill called the Charter-Houſe, the particulars of which we have 
mentioned in our account of Middleſex. He died at Hackney in 
1611, and was buricd in the chapel of his hoſpital, where a hand- 
ſome monument was crected to his memory. 

Sir EDMUND ANDERSON, a very celebrated lawyer, was born 
in this county in the latter-end of the reign of lenry VIII. 
When he was properly qualified for the univerlity, his friends 

[n-Colle e, where he Nudicd ſome time, and 
then entered himſelt a as £4 in the Inner-Temple, London. 


When he was called to the bar, he became very eminent as 


a counſellor, and _ Elizabeth appointed him one of her 
ſerjcants. On the death of the learned fir James Dyer, he was 
appointed lord-chict-juſtice of the court of Common-Pleas ; and 
this high office he enjoyed till his death, which happened in 
1005. 

80 Witliam Moxsox, well known for his abilities in naval 
affairs, was the ſon of fir John Monſon, and born at his father's 
ſeat in this county in 1569. When he was N qualified for 
the univerſity, his father ſent him to Baliol-College, Oxford, 
where he remained about two years, but —_— an averſion to a 
ſedentary way of life, he left the wwverlity, and, unknown to his 

4 | 


duke of OR es him the 


mma 


friends, entered himſelf as a private man on boa ate 
fitted out to cruize on the — of Spain. It all _ 2 
before he had an opportunity of diſplaying his courage, fer 
the | gn attacked a rich ſhip of above three hundred tors - 
3 2 2 = after an obſtinate conteſt. | 
th this ſhip they returned to England, and Monſ. ing 

been diſcarded by his relations for 5 the ae de 
the reſt of his life to the ſea, and roſe, by his merit, withour 
intereſt, through all the inferior offices to he higheſt command 
In the laſt year of Elizabeth, he correſponded with James VI. 
of Scotland, and promiſed to afliſt him with the fleet, had any 0 . 
polition been made to his acceſlion to the throne of England, A 
which he was next year appointed admiral of the Narrow-Sca+ 
and vice-admiral of the king's fleet. : 
_ Monſon continued high in favout fot a conſiderable time 
till ſome envious perſons brought him under the royal diſpleaſure. 
But by his acquitting himſelf to the king of every baſe in- 
linuation that had been propagated againſt him, he recovered his 
ſovereign's affection, and lived in honour and reputation till his 
death, which happened in 1643. He publiſhed a curious collec- 
tion of tracts on naval affairs, which have been greatly eſteemed 
by moſt people in the naval line. 

RiCHARD Busgr, D. D. vas born in this county in 1606. 


He was inſtructed in grammar. learning at Weſtminſter-School, 


from whence he was removed to Chriſt-Church, Oxford, where 
he finiſhed his ſtudies, and entered into orders. His firlt prefer. 
ment in the church was the rectory of a ſmall country-parith, to 
which he was promoted in 1639; but his great abilities werg 
not ſuffered to remain long in obſcurity, tor the very next 
year he was made head-maſter of Weſtminſter-School, which 
office he diſcharged with the molt diſtinguiſhed reputation for 
os "oe years. | 

oft of the nobility and gentry ſent their ſons to be educated 
under him, for he had great abilities in judging of the natural 
inclinations of youth, and could readily diſcover to which of the 
ſciences their genius inclined. 

At the Reſtoration he was appointed a prebendary of Welt. 
minſter, and canon and treaſurer of Wells. Theſe emoluments 
he held till his death, which happened on the 5th of April 1695. 

He was author of ſeveral grammatical treatiſes for the uſe of 
ſcholars, and after his death a very handſome monument was 
erected in Weſtminſter-Abbey to his memory. On the top 
of the tomb is the figure of him, dreſſed in his gown ; in his 
right hand is a pen, and, in his left a book open; beneath, on the 
pedeſtal, are a variety of books, and at the top his family arms. 
The inſcription is elegantly written, and highly to his praiſe; it 
intimates, that whatever fame the ſchool of Weſtminſter may 
boalt, and whatever advantages mankind may reap from thence 
in time to come, are all principally owing to the wiſe inſtitutions 


| of this great man. 


Hexnky Mos, an eminent divine, and Platonic philoſopher, 
was born at Grantham in this county on the 12th of October 
1614. He was firſt educated at Eton-School, and finiſhed 
his ſtudics in Chriſt-College, Cambridge, of which, after taking 
his degrees, he was appointed to a fellowſhip. 

Being of a grave and contemplative turn, he confined himſelf 
entircly to a college-life, and took the greateſt pains to avoid 
every preferment in the church, that might oblige him to quit 
his retirement. Biſhoprics were offered him both in England 
and Ireland ; but he would not, by any means, accept of them : 
his friends, without diſcovering their intentions, once drew him 
to Whitchall, in order to kiſs A majeſty's hand for an Engliſh 
biſhopric ; but he had no ſooner learned their deſign, than he 
ſuddenly ſtopt ſhort, and could not be prevailed on to proceed 2 
ſtep further. He at length, however, accepted of a prebendihip 
in the church of Glouceſter ; but this he did only with a view of 
conferring it upon Dr. Edward Fowler, who, accordingly, by 
his intereſt, obtained it ſoon after. He was a member of the 
Royal-Society, both before and after its eſtabliſhment by the 
royal charter; and contributed, by his writings, to raiſe that 
learned body to fame. | | | 

Biſhop Burnet, who knew him well, ſays, he was a learned 
Chriſtian philoſopher, and cndcavoured to x dec all religious mat- 
ters in 2 clear 2 of view, ſo that the true principles of 
it might be intelligible to the meaneſt capacity. He was ccr- 
tainly a very pious man, and his Dialogues on the Love of God, 
the Immortality of the Soul, and other ſubjects, ſhew that 
he was wrapt up, as it were, in the love of divine things. Ile 
died on the 1ſt of September 1687, aged ſeventy-three. 

SIMON PATRICK, an eminent divine and learned writer, was 
born at Gainſborough in this county in 1626. He received his 
firſt education at the free-ſchool of that town, from whence 
he was ſent to Queen's-College, Cambridge, where he finiſhed 
his ſtudies, and entered into orders. His firſt preterment was 
the living of Batterſea, to which he was preſented by fir Walter 
St. John, and when the act of Uniſormity took place in 1662, he 
was promoted to the rectory of St. Paul, Covent-Garden, where 
he became a moſt celebrated preacher. 

He was promoted afterwards to the deanery of Peterborough ; 
and when king James attempted to eſtabliſh Popery, Dr. Patrick 
became an advocate for the Proteſtant religion, both in his Wil- 

$ and ſermons. 


ti 
| n aſter the Reyolution took place, he was promoted to the 


biſhopric 


— 
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bi ſhopric of Chicheſter, and ſome of the biſhops refuſing to take 
the oaths to the government, he was tranſlated to the ſee of Ely. 
Dr. Patrick was undoubtedly a man both of great learning 
and piety; his Commentary on the Hiſtorical Books of the Old 
Teſtament is jultly admired, and his devotional writings have 
been of great ſervice to the cauſe of religion. 
on the 31ſt of May 1705, aged cighty-one. 
The celebrated Sir ISAAC NEwTON was born at Woolſtrope 
in this county, the 25th of December 1642. 
cated at the free-ſchool of Grantham, and afterwards ſent to 
Trinity-College, Cambridge, under the learned Dr. Barrow. He 
ſoon made great progrels in the mathematics, which he applied to 
the principles of the Carteſian ſyſtem, and diſcovered the vanity 
of that philoſophy. This led him to ſearch into natural principles, 
and before he was twenty-five years of age, he laid the founda- 
tion of his future fame. | a i 
Upon the plague raging at Cambridge, he retired to his 
mother's houſe at Woolſtrope, where one day, as he was ſitting in 


He died at Ely 


He was firſt edu- 


the garden, ſtudying the nature of gravity, he ſaw ſome pears fall 
from 2 tree, which led him to apply the mathematics to every 
propoſition in philoſophy, and ſoon after he publiſhed his Prin- 
cipia, a book juſtly admired by the learned in every nation 


of Eu rope. 


He was appointed profeiſor of mathematics in the 


room of Dr. Barrow, and in two different parliaments repre- 
{ſented the univerlity of Cambridge. 

In the year 1705 he received the honuur of knighthood, and 
was appointed warden of the Mint. On the accellion of George 1, 
he was continued in office, and queen Caroline, then princets of 
Wales, often ſent for him, and ſpent many hours in his com- 
pany. He died on the 20th of March 1706, in the ſixty- fourth 
year of his age. His body, after lying in ſtate in the Jerulalem- 
Chamber, was conveyed into Weſtminſter-Abbey, and interred 
on the left hand of the entrance into the choir, where a moſt 
ſuperb monument was afterwards erected to his memory. 

His treatiſes on Fluxions and Optics were entirely of his own 


invention, and the Royal Society choſe him their preſident. 
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| Places. Months. low - Articles ſold. Places. M.-ocnths. ling Articles fold. 
VVV = 
Alford. ; 8 ; 8 wo 8 5 Cattle and ſheep If | wer ie > ng 11 
r Trin. Thurſ.. —| Cattle Market-Decping 4 | Wedn. before | >Horſes & timber 
Ping 
WE. . 1 3 IP, flax, &c. | | l 5 — ( — 
„ 4 | Sheep Qober 0. 10 
A Auguſt . II | Town-Fair Market-Raſen . | — - | 6] Horned cattle 
( | December .... | — | Horſes Metlingham. .... Trin. Monday | —| Merchams goods 
3 7 Ee. Auguſt 18 Horſes 
— 5 * + S -oos 0 Cattle and horſes Navenb) abt ; October „ 17 Sheep and ſwine 
| CET... 29 Tt Fa 14 | 
—— noe es _—_—_ 16 | Horſes j Auguſt ., ; 2 | 
A 12 | Sheep and horſes J p 1 IS] (Cattle & clothin 
1 | SES September : * 
d.h. cd 4 ce Janes 
| 1 I | Sheep . Ottober ... ; 19 
Caſtor SSL } -A 1 . Ditto and cattle A July 5 * 10 Horſes and goods 
| ! Angult.”...12 | | { | FloW-Monday | — oy 
— | 7 before | ors and cattic i 1 — lan her 
N 10 88 8 A < | Whit. Monday | — 
Couthorpe ...--- ul 5 Ditto Auguſt 12 Proviſions 
Crowland .. September . | 4| Cattle, &c. C OGober | 10 | Cattle and ſheep 
| | Lalit | Moaday | — 5 27 | Hemp and flax 
| 8 | | une | 29] Horſes and cattle 
Crowle. .....--- September .... | 4 Do. nap, & ax. opalding;........ Auguſt; .......-: 30 Horlcs : 
| November... |22| } | September | 25 T a 
| 5 Horſes, flax, & hemp December 17 5 * and 885 
8 Auguſt 17 Horſes only Monday before ? | 
Donnington . -. September .... | 6| Cattle, flax, & hemp 1]. Whit. Mon. 
Odober [7 | Ditto and horſes Monday atter 
Empworth. . . . - . . September - | 9g | Cattle, flax, & hemp _—_ — . 
4 | Aih-Wedneſd. | — . HOY conc, Monday fortn. AU forts of cattle 
| Palm-Monday 3 OTICS 1 | C P after Whit- and clothing 
| {& © 12| Ditto f Sunday 7. | | 
Falkinglam . | June....-.-. 16 | Cattle and horſes Sec. Monday 
| 3 ----- | 3| lemp, hardware, &c C3 July. „„ | | 
November 10] 4 Horles,cattle, and II Stainton .. | October : : ; -_ 29 | Hemp and ſheep 
| - 22 goods C | Tueſday betore I 
Fillingaam | = PTR 25 rie | | 3 412 | : N 
Gainſborough. . . ; Ofober apt 2 5 Cattle, ſheep, &c. |} 2 — 8 
| Fitth Monday Cattle, horſes, and and Monday 
| n Lent. 1. ſheep | bef. Auguſt | — ) 
Holy-'Thurſf. . | — | Sheep and horles dtamford .......... 4 | Mid-Lent 
Grantham 5 July 6 10 Monday 5 ö Haberdathery 
| Odober 26 Vaude and horſes | Monday before | 
£ EP Hg Il June. . . [12] \ Horſes and dock 
Grimſby...... 5 ; September . | 15 Horks 1 G of all forts 
—_ 1 5 | Merchants goods (November. 8 
1 17 Stock with.. September ..... 4 Horſes and cattle 
 Holbeach-: : : : . .. 1 1 Tuef. Yorks | 996 — —e—e— * —_— 10 Ditto | 
in zept 8 — | Fir Tuciday 1 
Ea: 22 : | Swincſhead. -. .. in June. .. — | Y Horſes, cat. ſhee 
Horn-Caltle.. - ; Auguſt . . = Ditto and cattle | Ofober : ſ N P 
* | ppp 18 | Sinead 10 Sheep 
„ ˙ ˙· 3 ; 1 IX 11 b Cattle and goods Tatterſhall — 8 ' 8 
ec. uclday NT nn Tore September 25 | cloth, &c. 
_ April. | 12 Fenn hit Mond:-1] | Merchants goods 
| APRN 5 Third Saturday | . 
ß, Firlt Wedueſ- Horſes, cat. ſheep | | j in May F — b Cattle 
3 1 | | Wainfleet......... Nabe 5 E | Ditto 
November. ... | 28 | | October — Sheep 
LS 45.06, 24 | Winteringham.....|July.......... | 14 | Cattle and goods 
Lan; 4 . 10 g Sheep | Winter ton p  Merchang ae 
December ... | 3 | Horles Wragby. .-..... 1 | 23  Shee 
| r ii lind cartle 
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From London to 
Lincoln & Barton. | Miles 


To Huntingdon (ſee 
page 163. 572 
60 


_ 
-— 
— 


1 Great Stukely .... . 
f | Stonegate-Hole | 65 
4 | St. Andrew's-Cha- 
Ft 2 8 „ 69 
1 14 74 
Ak Norman-Croſs.... | 744 
| Peterborough. ..- -.. 1814 
| Werrington...... | 85 
| — -.-co-j- v7 
Narborough..... -.. 88 
Market-Decping . 90 
A PPT 944 
Thurlb ). 952 | 
Bourne. ----- | 93 At the 104 mile-ſtone is a ſeat that 
Merton -......--- 109; formerly belonged to fir John 
Beacon-Hall-. ..----<-- | 108 Rowley, knight. 
Simpringg 109 | 
1 
Haddingham ..... 118 
Branſ well. 122 
| The Five Ways... | 128 
Lincoln 2232232 132 


Croſs the Heath to | 
Windmills... . | 142 | On the left of the 145 mile-ſtone is 


Spital or Alms- Glentworth, formerly the ſcat of 
has... -.. <<... 1244 the ancient family of Wrays, 
Redbourne 1501] baronets. 
Glamford-Bridge 156 | 
EET on ns. 160 
— 166 


From London to 
Boſton. 


To Peterborough -.$-g 1 


ores - — Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility Places aaa Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility 
5 Pay and Gentry. "pong : and Gentry. 


From London to 


To Caſterton .... | 2 | At Belton, near Grantham, is the 


Crowland........| 93 
Clout-Houſe ..... | 96 


1 og! 

Spalding — - | 103 

Fncabect . ..:... 1051 

Surſſeet 107 

Goſberton 109 | | 
SENETtOn. «a. 113 | 
1 -. 115 | 

Winterton -- 1171 


«vn. . 119 


Lincoln by Stam- 
ford, and thence to 


Grimſby. | 
To Stilton....... | 74 | 
Walter-Newton .. | $x 
Walmsford .......... 83 
RRM 55. 89 
Canon. / 91 
Witham- Common 1600 
Colterſwortn 1404 
1 115 
Maiden-Hlouſe . | 121 
o 131 
Z 133 
1 
Market-Raſen . 150 
4 1 
Briggeſle 7 . 16 
A 1687 


From Stamford to 


Granthain. Near Caſterton is Burleigh-Hall, 
the ſeat of the earl of Exeter. 


Witham-Common. | 1i ſeat of ſir Brownlow Cuſt, bart. 

0 a Whos eee, Cultiworth -::..--- 13 and on the hill is Siſon-Hall, | 

w Willingham. . - - - - 853) Great-Ponton. . . ... 17 the ſeat of fir John Thorold, 

| 8 „ Grantham 21 bart. | 
G 914 | - 

1 W — — — — | — 


CHAP. III. 


Containing an Hiſtorical, Deſcriptive, and Biographical Survey of the County of 


| 


Tur NATURAL HISTORY OF TH1s CuurTy. 


JE air of Nottinghamſhire is as pure and healthy as any in 
Enpland. The foil is of different qualities, from whence 
the county is divided into two parts, by different denominations. 
The Laſt-lide, which is very fruitful in corn and paſture, is called 
the Clay; and 15 ſubdivided into two parts, by the names of the 
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1 AN INSPECTION TABLE ror Taxis Cour. 
2 NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, ſituated in the Province and Dioceſe of York, is 
164K 0 : | Sends to Parliament Eight 
NC: Bounded by | Extends Contains . e ee 
** 76 Lincolnſhire, on the Eaſt. lin length from North to South] 8 Hundreds, or Wapentakes, For the County 5 

4 * 1 Derbyſhire, on the Weſt. about forty-three miles. and two Libertics Nottingham 
1 | Yorkſhire, on the North. In breadth from Eaſt ro Weſt] 9 Market-Towus Kaſt-Redſord 
. Leiceſterſhire, on the South. about twenty-four miles. 94 Vicarapes | | Newark 

1 1 And is 110 miles in circum- 168 Pariſhes Iwo each. 

: © = ference. 450 Villages 

3 1 And near 18,000 Houſes. 

144 


North-Clay and the South-Clay : and the Weſtern part of the 
county, which is, in general, woody, or barren, is called the 
Sand. It principally conſiſts of a large foreſt, named Sherwood, 
in which are ſeveral towns, villages, and gentlemen's ſeats. Ihe 
firſt time we find this foreſt mentioned is in the reign of Henry II. 


and was famous for _ the head-quarters of that daring robber 
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On 


of the crown, it was under the management of the ſheriffs of 


the county. At preſent the officers belonging to it are, a warden, 
his lientenant and ſteward, a bow-bearer, a ranger, four verdu- 
rers, twelve regarders, and twelve keepers, all of whom are under 
the chief foreſter. Belides theſe, there are ſeveral woodwards for 
every townthip within the foreſt, and one for every principal 
wood. It abounds with wood and coals, and there are ſeveral 
quarries of an exceeding good ſtone, which is uſed by the inha- 
bitants in laying the floors of their e cf N 

The Eaſtern parts of Nottinghamſhire affording excellent paſ- 
turage, produce abundance of fine cattle; and the crops of corn 
are clteemed equal in quality to any in England. There is like- 
wile plenty of fowl; and the rivers produce great quantities 
of various Lias. of filh. The principal rivers in this county are, 
the Trent, the Idle, and the Erwaſh. 


The Trent has been already mentioned as riſing in Stafford- 


thire, and dividing the county of Leiceſter from that of Derby. 
It afterwards runs from the South-Weſt to the North-Eaſt of this 
county, and falls into the Humber on the borders of Lin- 
colnthire. The Idle riſes near Mansfield in this county, and 
runniag North-Eaſt, falls into the Dun near its influx into 
the Humber. The Erwaſh divides tius county from Derbythire, 
and falls into the Trent a few miles North-Eaſt of Derby. 

The manufactures of Nottinghamthire are ſtockings, glaſs, 
and carthen ware, and it is remarkable tor having excellent ale; 
all of which articles are not only ſent to London, but to various 
parts of the kingdom. The * of Nottinghamſhire are 
in 2cncral well diſpoſed, and very affable to ſtrangers; which 1s 
dwing to the many opportunities they have of converſing with 
people from various parts of the kingdom. 


A DescrieriIvE ACCOUNT OF THE BoROUGHs, Con- 
PORATIONS, Towns, VILLAGES, AND OTHER REMARK- 
ABLE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. 


NoTTINGHAM, which is the capital of the county, and gives 
name to it, is a handſome and populous town, pleaſantly ſituated 
on a rocky hill on the North-fide of the river "Trent. From 
a variety of circumſtances, it is ſuppoſed to be as old as any 
place in the kingdom. Some of our antiquarians have imagined, 
that caves and places of retirement were dug here in the rocks 


hetore the arrival of Cæſar; but it is moſt reaſonable to conclude | 


that the town was firſt made conſiderable when the Romans ſub— 
dued the Coritani, and as a retreat during the wars with the Bri- 
gantes.. ROSS | ; | . 

It is not certainly known whether it continued to make 
any figure after the Romans ſubdued the Britons; but when the 
Mercian kingdom was lettled, it became one of their ſtrongeſt 
torts, as appears from its being belieged and taken by the Danes; 
but they were driven from it by Altred, who obliged them to 


promiſe they would depart the kingdom. In about two years | 


after the Danes returned with new reinforcements, and ſeized on. 
the town ; but they were ſoon after driven trom it, and forced to 
retire into Northumberland. At that time the only fortihcation 
for the defence. of this important place was a caſtle ; but ſoon 


after the death of Alfred, his fon, Edward the Elder, emcom- 


paſſed it with a ſtrong wall, of which there are not at this time 


any remains, only that the names of the gates are (till preſerved, 


im thoſe of the ſtreets which they lead to. 

The Conqueror, or his natural ſon, William de Peveral, 
rebuilt the cattle, and from that time, till the wars between the 
houſes of York and Lancaſter, it was conſidered as a place 
of great ſtrength ; but having ſuffered conſiderably from both the 
contending parties, Edward IV. began to rebuild and enlarge it, 
and his brother Richard completed the work. 

In 1194 Richard I. held a parliament in this caſtle, before 
he went on his romantic expedition to the continent : and it was 
here that his brother king John ordered twenty-eight Welch gen- 
temen to be hanged, becauſe their countrymen had taken 
up arms againſt the Engliſh, contrary to articles which had been 
agrecd on. 

During the reign of Edward III. when Mortimer, the carl of 
March, had rendered himſclt odious to all ranks of people, 
lercening himfelf under the authority of the queen-mother, the 


king found it necetlary, for the ſecurity of his government, to 


give him up as a ſacrifice to the injured laws of his country. 
At this time Mortimer, with the queen-mother, relided in Not- 
tingham-Caltle ; but the King having ſent private notice to fir 
William Montague, that knight took with him a body of armed 
men, and went ſecretly through a long {ubtcrrancous paſſage cut 
nm the rock, with which the carl was unacquainted, and petting 
uno the callle, found him, with the biſhop of Lincoln, fitting in 
the queen's apartment, attended by ſeveral ſervants, who made a 


trong teliſtance; but two of them being ſlain, the reſt were 


. : vo 
taken pritoners, and Mortimer was ſent up to London, where 


being brought to his trial, he was found guilty, and executed on 
We common gallows at a place near Weſt-Smithfield, then called 
the Eluis, — This ſubterrancous paſſage, which is without the 
town and caltle walls, was probably made long before the taking 
vi Mornimer, and intended to retteve the caltle with men and 
provihions, in caſe the town ſhould be in the potleflion of an 
chemy; but, from the betorc-mentioned circumitance, it obtained 
the vainc of Mortiumer's-Holc, which it bas retained ever lince, 


David Bruce, king of Scotland, who had been taken priſoner 
at the battle of Durham, in the ſame reign, was confined hers 
before he was removed to London, and the people ſtill ſhew 
a piece of carving faid to have been done by him, but that 
is very improbable, as he was then ill of his wounds. The moſt 
reaſonable conjecture is, that it was carved by one of his French 
ſervants. 

The caſtle is ſituated on a ſteep rock, and the ſtrength of 
its fortifications rendered it impregnable by ſtorm, though, in 
the barons wars, it was once taken by ſurpriſe. In the civil- 
wars, Charles I. ſet up his ſtandard here: but it became after- 
wards a garriſon for the parliament. From the Rutland family 
(to which it was given before the civil-wars) it came, by the 
mother's ſide, to the duke of Buckingham, and he ſold it to 
William Cavendith, marquis, and afterwards duke of New- 
caſtle. This nobleman pulled down the old ſtructure, and laid 
the foundation of the preſent, which was finiſhed in 1679. 

Nottingham is at preſent not only one of the beſt towns in 
England, but in many reſpects ſuperior to ſome of our cities. 
The ſituation is truly delightful, and in the principal ſtreet are 
many fine houſes, with lofty columns in the fronts, which make 
them appear exceeding handſome. The ſtreets are broad, open, 
and well paved, and being on an eminence, they are always ex- 
ceeding clean. The whole town is undermined with caverns of 
an amazing depth and extent; ſo that it is even queſtioned 
whether all the buildings on the ſurface of the rock weuld fill 
up the vacancies beneath. Hence the cellars cut in the rocks 
are frequently as deep as the higheſt houſes; and in digging for 
foundations of new houſes, there have been ſometimes diſc 


| covered ſpacious caverns before unknown: ſome of them are 


[md to have been arched in a regular manner, to have been ſup- 
ported by columns, and to have had a communication with 
each other by paſſages _— to parts very diltant. 

This town has three parith-churches, all built in the Gothic 
taſte, but exceeding handſome. St. Mary's is in the form of a 
cathedral, but the uniformity of the tiructure has been lately 
ſpoiled by taking down the Welt front, and ere ing a new one 


in the Doric order. The organ is exceeding fine, ſupported by 


four columns of the Ionic order, and in the tower is a ring of 
| 8 5 t 
ten good bells. The altar-piece of St. Peter's is finely adorned 
with paintings, and on the Weſt-end is a lofty ſpire, with a 
ring of eight bells. The other church is dedicated to St. 


| Nicholas, and although a ſmall ſtructure, yet is exceeding neat, 


being built of brick, ſaced with ſtone. Beſides the churches, 
there are no lefs than eight meetings for Proteſtant-Diſſenters, 
molt of which are not only ſpacious, but very elegant buildings. 

The town-hall, which 1s a noble edifice, ſupperted by pillars 
in the "Tuſcan order, 1s built on a very elegant plan, and in it 
the ſeſſions, aſſizes, and county-courts are held; but this edifice, 
like many others, owes its magnificent appearance to an acci- 
dent. In the _ of George I. Powis, one of the juſtices of 
the King's-Bench, being here, at the allizes, was delivering 
his charge to the grand-jury, when one of the beams, ſupporting 
the room where the crown-bulſineſs was tranſaacd, gave way, 
and all the people ran in confuſion out of the court, amongſt 
whom was the theriff, who took to his heels with the greateit 
expedition, crying out, + Will nobody take care of the judge?“ 
Juſtice Powis was very aged and infirm, but he made thitt to 
hobble off the bench, and as ſoon as he found himſelf in ſafety, 
ordered the town to be fined in a conſiderable ſum for not keep- 
ing the hall in proper repair. From that circumſtance, and an 
ablolute rule from the Court of King's-Bench, the inhabitants 
were under the neceſſity of erecting the preſent ſtructure, which 
is executed in ſo maſterly a manner, that there is no great reaſon 
to fear the judges, when there will be in any danger for the 
future. | 

The market-place is one of the largeſt, handſomeſt, and beſt 
ſupplied of any in England. On one tide of it is a range of 
very lofty buildings, under which is a broad and handiome 
piaz za, called the Exchange, where the principal inhabitants 
meet to tranſact buſineſs. In the centre of the building is a 
pediment, in which is a very large clock, and on the apex 
ſtands the ſtatue of Juſtice. At the other end of the market- 
place is a very handſome croſs : it is an open building, with a 
dome, ſupported by ſix lofty Doric pillars, with an aſcent on 
each ſide, by ſtone ſteps, which encompals it. | 

Belides this, there are two other 3 one of which 
is called the Hen-Crols, where there is a very lofty column, 
placed on ſteps; and there is another market-place in a different 
part of the town. Here is a handſome ſtone bridge over the 
river Trent, conſiſting of nineteen arches; but as the river 
often overflows its banks, great part of the road on each tide 
is raifed by planks of oak, and properly railed in, for the ſecurity 


| of foot-pallengers. The town is well ſupplied with water by a 


ciſtern of a prodigious ſize and depth, cut out of the folid rock 
on a hill ſomewhat higher than the town, to which the water is 
raiſed by an engine aces on the banks of the Leen, and from 
the above ciltern every houſe in the town is furniſhed with 

Water. | 
Ihe preateſt ornament of the town, however, which is the 
caſtle, is ſeated at the Weſt-end of it, and is inaccellible any 
other way than from the town. From the outer4odge there 1s 
a gradual aſcent tor à contiderable diſtance, and then ſeveral 
noble 
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wholly of frec-ſtone, with an extenſive park and beautify] 
ardens, cncloſed by a lofty wall. The ſummer-houſe is 
linithed in the form cf a grotto, and curioufly adorned with 
paintings, large elegant Seeg FN and ſhell-work. 

Not far from the village of KNIVERTO&N, in the ſame neigh. 
bourhocd, is the feat of {ir Charles Molineux. It is a very hand- 
ſome ſtructure, built on an eminence, from whence there is a 
proſpect both extenſive and delightful. a 

Near ſcven miles from Nottingham is a village called 
Goran, the inhabitants of which have been for ages paſt 
Ironically called the Wiſe Men of Gotham. The place con- 
tains nothing worthy of a particular deſcription. 

At BEAUVALE, a village near Nottingham, was a priory of 
Carthuſian monks, founded in the reign of Edward III. It was 
endowed with many valuable privileges, of which it remained in 
poſſeſſion till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual 
revenues amounted to 1291. but not any rerzains of the building 
are now vilible. 

At another village, called FELLEy, near the above, there was 
alſo a convent for black canons. It was founded in the reign 
of Henry II. 'and remained till the diſſolution of religious 
houſes, when its revenues amounted to 40l. 198. 1d. per annum. 

At LANGAR, a village within a few miles of Nottingham, 
is the ſeat of lord Howe. It is an exceeding handſome ſtructure, 
and adorned with molt delightful gardens, and an extenſive park. 

BixNGHAM is a very neat town, though ſmall, and was 
formerly of great repute for a collegiate church founded ſoon 
after the Conqueſt; but it underwent the fate of other religious 
houſes, and not a ſingle veſtige of it is now to be ſeen. The 
town does not at preſent contain any thing remarkable ; nor has 
it any public buildings, except an old Gothic church, and a 
charity-ſchool for children of both ſexes ; but the living, though 
only a vicarage, is of conſiderable value. The weekly-market 
* Thurſday; and the town is diſtant from London 108 
miles. | | 

Formerly there was an hoſpital at a village called SToxE, 
near Bingham, for the reception of the aged and infirm ; but 
not any remains of it are now left. 


— — — 


noble fights of ſteps leading up to it, with a coach- way gradually 
winding to the top of the rock. "The building is of ſtone, and 
exceeding magnificent. The principal front is of ruſtic, adorn<d 
with columns and pilaſters of the Corinthian order. In the 
centre is an equeſtrian ſtatue of the marquis of Newcaſtle, 
laced in a niche; under which, two flights of ſteps, adorned 
with handſome baluſtrades, lead up to the principal entrance. 
Round this noble ſtruQure is a conſiderable ſpace paved with 
flag ſtones, and ſecured by a wall capped with ſtone, to prevent 
any danger from the precipice, which ſurrounds a conliderable 
part of the building. The view from it over the town, the 
river, and the neighbouring country, exceeds imagination, and 
the park, which is below, exhibits ſuch a variety of ſcenes as 
fills the mind of the beholder with wonder and admiration. In 
one part of the park is a range of caves hewn out of the ſolid 
rock, ſuppoſed by ſome to have been cut by the ancicnt Britons, 
but, more probably, by the Danes, as places where they ſe- 
creted their booty when they ravaged this part of the country. 
There is alſo a church here cut out of the ſolid rock, in the 
ſame manner as that of the holy ſepulchre at Jeruſalem. The 
whole is plainly the work of art, and the pillars have ſome 
diſtant reſemblance of the Gothic architecture: there is an 
opening above, which ſeems to have anſwered the purpoſe of a 
ſteeple. | | | 
— of the town are a great number of theſe ſubterraneous 
caves, with ſmall huts over them, inhabited by the poorer ſort of 
people. In one of the avenues, on the Eaſt-ſide, is a fine walk 
to a genteel coffee-houſe, built on an eminence, to which there 
is an aſcent by a flight of ſteps; and the whole is ſurrounded by 
a terrace covered with trees, which gives it the appearance of a 
hanging wood. In the town is a play-houfe, and two handſome 
aſſembly- rooms; and in Sherwood-Foreſt are annual horſe-races, 
this being one of the twelve towns where the king's plate of an 
huncred guineas is run for. | | 
"The foundations in the town of Nottingham are, a nobie free- 
ſchool founded in the reign of Henry VIII. where youth 
are qualified for the univerſity; and two charity-ſchools, in 
which eighty children of both ſexes are clothed and educated. 
There are allo no leſs than nine alms-houſes for aged perſons, one I One of the barons in the reign of Henry II. founded an abbey. 
of which, called the New-Hoſpital, was built at the expence of I} for canons of the order of St. Auguſtinc at a village called SyeL- 
John Collins, eſq. and endowed with apartments for twenty- {| FORD, which in latter times received conſiderabſe benefactions; 
four poor aged men and women, who have cach an allowance I} and at the diſſolution of religious houſes its revenues were 
of two ſhillings per week, beſides coals. | valued at 1511. 14s. 1d. per annum. | | 
Several gentlemen of fortune conſtantly reſide in this town, Near Bingham, is Br1DGFoRD, a very ancient village on 
which is not to be wondered at when we conſider the neatneſs I} the banks of the Trent, where are ſome remains of a camp, ſup- 
of the place, with the proſpect from the ſtreets over the fields, I} poſed to have been thrown up by the Romans, from there having 
and the winding of the Treas, which is delightful beyond imagi- I been found, at different periods, coins, urns, and otherantiquities. 
nation. The lady Mary Wortley Montague compares this town At a place called WiLLOUGHBY there are alſo ſome ruins 
to Nieumegen in Guelderland, and it muſt be acknowledged of an ancient camp, which was probably firit thrown up when 


— — 


that there is a ſtriking ſimilarity, though the preference muſt be I the Romans quitted this country. 


given to this place. It is a county of itſelf, and governed by a The laſt place we have to mention in this neizhbourhood is 
mayor, recorder, ſix aldermen, two ſheriffs, two coroners, and || Bux N EV, or BoXEy, in which is the ſeat of tir. Thomas 
two chamberlains, with a town-clerk, and other proper officers. I Parkyns, bart. It is a ſtrong heavy building, but has a good 
Their privileges are very extenſive, and the magiſtrates are always park walled round, and well ſtocked with deer. The late fir 
dreſſed in ſcarlet when they appear officially in public. The Thomas was well ſkilled in wreſtling, and took pleaſure in teach- 
trade of the town chiefly conſiſts in making ſtockings, and there I ing that art to others: he even publiſhed a book on that ſubject, 
are ſeldom leſs than five or ſix thouſand frames conſtantly em- I which he dedicated to king George I. It is remarkable that, 
ployed; nor is it leſs celebrated for the great quantities of earthen I ſome years before his death, he had his coffin made, and de- 
vellels made here, both of which articles are not only ſent to moſt I poſited in the church, where his monument was alſo erected, 
parts of the Britiſh dominions, but alſo to various nations on the I and on it placed his ſtatue in the character of a wreſtler ready to 
continent: they likewiſe carry on a great trade in making If encounter his antagoniſt. He applicd to ſeveral perſons * 
malt. It has two good weekly-markets, held on Wedneſdays I monumental inſcription, alluſive to his favourite diverſion, and 
and Saturdays; and is diſtant from London 120 miles. | at length made choice of one, which is engraved on the monu- 
To the Welt of Nottingham, about a mile and a half, is a I ment. It is written in Latin, the tranflation of which runs 
village called LExXTON, formerly famous for a ſtately abbey I thus: | | 
founded ſoon after the Conqueſt for monks of the BenediQtine 
order. It was endowed with many valuable privileges, and re- 
maincd till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual 
revenues amounted to 329l. 15s 10d. At the ſame place was 
alſo a convent for Carinclite friars, with an hoſpital for aged | 
perſons ; but not any remains of either are now vilible. NEWARK UPON [RENT (lo called from its ſituation on that 
Many Roman coins were dug up a few years ago at a village || river, where it forms an ifland by a diviſion of the ſtream) is a 
Called ILFORD, on the oppolite {ide of the __ moſt of | place of conſiderable antiquity ; for the epithet New was given 
which were of the emperors of Rome. | it in the reign of king Stephen, when Alexander, biſhop of 
To the South of this place is a village called BAR TON, near || Lincoln, built a ſtrong caſtle here on the ſpot where another 
which is a hill; and on the top of it are the remains of a Roman II had formerly ſtood. During the wars between king John and 
camp, where at different periods many coins have been found. the barons, this caſtle held out for the king, and by frequent 
On the South-ſide of the Trent, about three uules from Not- | ſallies plundered and waſted the neighbouring country. The 
tingham, is a ſmall village called HoLM-PizkPoNT, near which || carl of Lincela, who commanded for the barons, was ſent to 
is the fine ſcat of the late duke of Kingſton. It is a moſt noble || reduce this caſtle; but hearing that the king was coming to re- 
ſtructure, and ornamented with a very extenſive park and delight- I lieve it with a great army, he retreated ; and the king having 
ful gardens. : purſued him through the marſhes into Lincolnſhire, loſt great 
T hree or four miles from Nottingham is the country ſeat be- I numbers of his men, which obliged him to return to the caltle, 
longing to the ancient family of Clifton. It is — ſituated I where, ſceing every thing in a manner loſt, he died of grief. 
on a riling ground, from whence there is an extenſive proſpect Upon the civil-wars breaking out in the laſt century, the duke 
over the "Trent and the adjacent country. The houſe was a If of Newcettle placed a ſtrong garriſon in this caſtle for the king; 
few years ago repaired in the molt clegant manner, and the gar- If but lord Willoughby of Parham and fir John Meldrum be- 
dens and plantations are laid out with the greateſt elegance and I ſteged it with an army of 5000 men, which obliged the king to 
taile. {end*his nephew, prince Rupert, from Cheſter to affift the gar- 
At WoLLATON is the feat of lord Middleton. It is a | rifon. The prince advanced to Newark with an army of 7000 
noble ſtructure, and efteerned one of the beſt Gothic houſes in II men, and Meldrum, that commanded in the room of Wil- 
England. It was built in the rcign of queen Elizabeth, and is [| loughby, who was gone to another place, drew up his inen Fe 
3 | | or 


« At length he falls, the long long conteſt's o'er, 
And Pime has thrown, whom none c'er threw before ; 
Yet boaſt not, Time, thy victory, for he | 
At laſt ſhall riſe again, and conquer thee.” 


common- council of the principal inhabitants; and it ſends two 


teen prebendaries, ſix vicars choral, an organiſt, fix ſinging men, 
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order to engage him. The battle was vigorouſly diſputed 
during the whole day, when night put an end to the conflict, 
which the prince reſolved to renew as ſoon as the morning ar- 
rived. But Meldrum finding that he had loſt many of his men, 
reſolved to retreat over the bridge in the night, and avoid coming 
to an engagement till he could have a reinforcement of men. 
But when he came to the bridge, he found the guard he had left 
there were run away, and the place in poſſeſſion of the king's 


arty. | 
; Thus critically circumſtanced, and ſurrounded by the king's 
army, he ſent a meſſenger to the prince, deſiring to enter into a 
arley, which was granted, and the men were ſuffered to march 
off with their arms and accoutrements ; but all the artillery and 
ammunition were ſeized for the uſe of the king. 

Moſt of this caſtle is {till ſtanding, and is both a ſtately and 
handſome ſtructure. The walls are of a prodigious ſtrength, 
and the towers, which are very lofty, were formerly crowned 
with battlements, according to the methods of fortification prac- 
tiſed in ancient times, before the uſe of gunpowder was known. 
Newark at preſent is both a flouriſhing and populous town, with 
a bridge over the river, and a handlome market-place. The 
church is a noble Gothic ſtructure, with fine painted glaſs in the 
windows, and is eſteemed one of the largeſt and — 
pariſh churches in the kingdom. Near it is a free-ſchool, 
well endowed; and there is alſo a charity- ſchool, in which thirty- 
ſix boys are taught and clothed. As the town is a great thorough- 
fare to the North, it contains many good inns, and the buildings 
and ſtreets are handſome and regular. It was formerly encom- 
paſſed with a wall, but not any remains of it are now viſible. 

This place was firſt incorporated by Edward VI. but Charles IT. 
in conſideration of their loyalty to his father, renewed their char- 
ter, and enlarged their pon = It is at preſent under the 
government of a mayor, recorder, and twelve aldermen, with a 


repreſentatives, who are choſen by all the inhabitants paying ſcot 
and lot. It has a weekly-market on Wedneſday ; and is diſtant 
from London 123 mules. RN, | 

At COLLINGHAM, a village near Newark, are the remains of 
a Roman highway; and in its neighbuurhood have been found 
many coins of the latter emperors of Rome. 

SOUTHWELL is a very old town on the banks of a ſmall ſtream 
ealled the Greet, which falls into the Trent about two miles 
from the town. It is particularly famous for its church, which 
is both parochial and collegiate, and is ſaid to have been founded 
by Paulinus, the firſt archbiſhop of York, about 630. - It con- 
tinued to flouriſh till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when it 
was ſurrendered to the king, but afterwards incorporated by 
a charter with many privileges, which were confirmed by queen 
Elizabeth and James I. On the 5th of November 1711, it was 
ſet on fire by lightning, and moſt of the wood-work conſumed, 
with a fine organ, and a ſet of excellent bells, the whole loſs of 
which amounted to 4000l. It was, however, ſoon after repaired, 
beautified, and fitted up in the manner it now appears. 'This 
ſtructure is built in the form of a croſs, with two ſpires at 
the Welt-end, and a high tower in the middle, in which are eight 
bells. It is 306 feet in length, the nave is twenty-nine feet, and 
the croſs-aiſle is 121 feet broad. 8 

Near the chapter-houſe; which is a plain, neat Gothic building, 
is a free-ſchool, where the choriſters are taught, and ſeveral boys 
qualified for the univerſity, there being two {cholarſhips for them 
in St. John's-College, Cambridge. The chapter conliſts of ſix- 


ſix choriſters, ſix boys, a regiſter, a treaſurer, an auditor, with 
a verger, and other proper othcers. Here are two ſynods held 
every year, by virtue of a commiſſion from the archbiſhop of 
York. The juriſdiction of the chapter extends over twenty- 
eight pariſhes, the ſecular buſineſs of which is tranſacted by 
a vicar-general, who mult be acquainted with the civil law of 
this kingdom. 

The lords of the manor are the archbiſhops of York ; there- 
fore all the lands are held of them, and they have the return of all 
writs iſſued out of the courts of Weſtminſter-Ilall, with the pri- 
vilege of appointing the Cuſtos Rotulorum, and jultices of the 
peace; for the juriſdiction extends over ſeveral townſhips, for 
Which a court-leet is held, by virtue of a commiſſion from 


the lord of the manor. 

Cardinal Wolſey, or ſome of his ptedeceſſors, erected a moſt 
magnificent callle here, of which there arc itil ſome remains, 
conliſting of towers, battlements, and walls. Southwell is a 
very neat town, and contains many handſome buildings, teveral 
of which are inhabited by people of faſhion, who conſtantly re- 
ſide here. The government is divided between the clergy and 
the laity, that is, the prebends exerciſe an authority over one 
part of it, called the Prebendage, and the jultices over the other 
part, called the Burgage. It has a good weckly-market on 
Saturday; and is diſtant from London 140 miles. 


At a village called "THURGARTON, about three miles from 


Southwell, one of the barons, in the reign of Henry I. founded 
a convent for canons regular of the order of St. Auguſtine, 
which, in latter times, received conſiderable benefactions, with 
a confirmation ot all its privileges in the reign of Edward III. 
It continued to flourith till the diflolution of religious houſes, 
when its annual revenues amounted to 3591. The church and 
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great part of the convent are ſtill ſtanding, from which it 
appears to have been originally a ſtately and magniticent build- 


ing. 

8 is a well built and large town, ſituated at the 
Weltern extremity of the county, on the borders of Linculn- 
thire. It is a place of great antiquity, though not ſo old as ſome 
writers ano, who tell us, that the counts of Mansfield in 
Germany came hither to attend king Arthur, when he celebrated 
one of his feaſts. But at that time Mansfield was not known in 
Germany, nor were ſurnames uſed for many years afterwards, 
except on very extraordinary occaſions. 

It appears to have been of much repute during the Heptarchy, 
probably becauſe it was ſituated near the borders of Sherwood- 
Foreſt, where the Mercian kings often went to enjoy the diver- 
ſion of hunting. This appears ſtill more likely from an ancient 
record we have ſeen, wherein it is mentioned, that this manor 
was held from the king, upon condition that the lord ſhout 
aſſiſt in ſhoeing the horſes in the royal retinue, whenever the 
court came to this place. By the fame record, now in the Bri- 
tiſh Muſeum, we learn that wardthips did not take place in this 
manor, but that all perſons, although only a day old, became 
immediate heirs upon the death of their fathers, and the lands 
were equally divided among the fons, in the fame manner as was 
common to the Saxons in general, which has been ſince called 
Gavelkind. | | | | 

Mansfield is populous and well inhabited, but the ſtreets are 
badly paved, and in general very dirty; nor are there any build- 
ings worthy of particular notice, except a charity-!chool for 
thirty-ſix boys, who are clothed and educated. "The weekly- 
market is on Thurſday ; and the town is diſtant from London 
139 miles. | | | 

To the North of the town is an agreeable village, called 
MansFitLD-Woop-Housx, in which are the houſes of ſeveral 
perſons of rank and fortune ; the air of this place being eſteemed 
very healthy. | wy | 

Two miles to the South-Weſt of Mansfield is SuTTOx, com- 
monly called SuTToON-1N-ASHFIELD. It is one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable villages in the county. A great trade is carried on 
at this place in the making of ſtockings, which brings conlider- 
able ſums of money to the place from the dealers of Nottingham 


| and London ; aud many farmers live here in great opulence. _ 


During the reign of king Stephen, Gilbert de Gaunt, a 


Flemiſh baron, founded a noble convent for monks of the Citter- 


tian order, at RUFFORD, a ſmall village near this place, which 
in latter times received many benefactions from ſome of the 


| nobility. It continued to flouriſh till the diſſolution of religious 


houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 2541. but it is 
now entirely deſtroyed. | 
Northward of this place, a few miles, is a pleaſant village 


| called WARsOr, in which are many good buildings, though 


not auy that merit particular notice. | 

To the South of Mansfield, about five miles, is Newſtcad-Ab- 
bey, the ſeat of lord Byron. It was founded by Henry II. for 
black canons, and in ſubſequent times its charters were con- 
firmed, and many of its privileges enlarged ; fo that at the dif. 
ſolution of religious honles, its revenues amounted to | 2191. 
per annum. Henry VIII. gave this abbey, with all its manors, 


to fir John Byron, one of his greateſt favourites, and lieutenant 


of the foreſt of Sherwood, in whoſe family it has remained ever 
lince, and with ſome modern improvements has been converted 
into a country feat. The front of the abbey ſtands at one end, 


| and has a meſt noble and majeſtic appearance, being built in the 


form of the Welt-end of a cathedral, adorned with curious cary- 


ings and lofty pinnacles. The hall is a moſt magnificent room, 


and the gallery is adorned with pictures by ſome of the greateſt 
maſters in Italy. The library joins to the gallery, and in it is a 
collection of valuable books, both of ancient and modern 
authors. 


From the houſe the proſpect is the moſt delightful that can be 


| imagined, reaching to a valt extent over the foreit ; and the gar. 
dens are laid out with all that elegance by which true tate is 
diſtinguiſhed. This park, which is very extenſive, is encluled 


with a ſtone wall in ſome parts, and in others by wooden pales ; 
and within it are plenty of deer, and a great variety of other 
game. 

'TuxFoRD (called TUx FORD-IN-THE-CLar, from its {tua- 
tion in the diviſion named the Suuth-Clay) is a ſmall, but neat 
town ; and being ſituated on the high pott-road trom London 9 
York, has ſeveral good inns. Great part of the town was by:rne 
down on the 8th of September 1702, after which it was ichuilt 
in a much better |tyle. 

Hee is a noble free-ſchool, founded by Charle: Read, eſq 
who endowed it with gol. per annum lor a matter, and 401, tor 
teaching the children ot the town, and the ſons vi four decayed 
clergymen. "The truſtees for this ſchool are, the mayor and al- 
dermen of Newark, with ix of the neighbouring gentlemen, 
'Tuxford has a weekly-market on Monday ; and is diltant from 
London 137 miles. 

Near 1 xford is a village called BRoabfHaM, or BroupD- 
HOLM, where was anciently a monaltery tounded in the reian of 
king Stephen, tor monxs ot the Premonitruenitan order 1 but 
not any remains of the building are now kvilible. 


| At anuther village, called CLLETON, about three miles from 
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Broadham, was formerly a collegiate chauntry for ſecular prieſts, 
founded in the reign of Edward III. but the building has been 
long ſince entirely deſtroyed. 

ORKSOP is a very neat town, though ſmall, and pleaſantly 
ſituated in a valley near the fource of a river called the Ryton. 
It was formerly " Rep for an abbey, founded in the reign of 
Henry I. for monks of the order of St. Auguſtine, and richly 
endowed, as appears from the return made by the commiſlioners 
at the diſſolution o religious houſes, when its annual revenues 
amounted to 3021, The church of this abbey is ſtill. ſtanding : 
it is built in the form of a cathedral, with two lofty towers 
at the Weſt-end; but the greateſt part of the monaſtery is 
decayed by time, | 

The buildings in Work ſop are extremely good, and the manor 
was * cid by the Talbots, wick of Shrewſbury, as 
tenants in chief of the crown for the ſervice of a knight's fee, 
and the privilege of procuring a glove for the right hand of the 
ſovereign, on the day of his coronation, and to ſupport his hand 
while he held the ſceptte; but all theſe privileges have been ſince 
annexed to the noble family of Howard, dukes of Norfolk, to 
whom they were conveyed by marrying the heireſs of the Talbots. 
Workſop has a weckly- market on 9 and is diſtant 
from London 152 miles. ; | | 

Not far from the town is the noble ſeat of the dukes of Nor- 
folk, commonly called Workſop-Manor. In 1761 the ancient 
ſtructure was deſtroyed by an accidental fire, together with the 
library, furniture, paintings, and many other curioſities, the 
whole loſs of which was eſtimated at 100,000l. Aſter this acci- 
dent the preſent ſtructure was ercaed under the direction of Mr. 
Payne. It is conſidered as a maſter- piece in architcEture, and is 
certainly one of the nobleſt manſions in England. 

To the North of Workſop is a ſmall village called WAl- 
LINGWELLS, where was formerly a convent for nuns of the 
Benedictine order, founded in the reign of king Stephen. I. 


temained till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual 


revenues amounted to 481. gs. 10d. but no remains of the build- 
ing are now left. 

South of Workſop about two miles is a conſiderable village 
called WELBECK, famous in former times for an abbey of 
Premonſtratenſian monks, founded in the reign of king Stephen; 
and to it all others of the ſame order m England were ſubject. 
It remained till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its an- 
nual revenues amounted to 259l. 6s. 3d, Some parts of this 
ancient edifice are {till ſtanding, and, with ſome modern improve- 


ments, it is now one of the ſcats of the duke of Portland. That 


nobleman, in order to enlarge its beautics, has laid out a great 
part of the neighbouring fields into a fine park, well ſtocked 
with deer; and in it are ſome of the largeſt trecs in the king- 


dom. | 
REDFORD, otherwiſe RETFORD, is pleaſantly ſituated on the 


Eaſt-bank of the river Idle, about three miles to the Weſt of the 


great road from London to York. It received its name from a 
ford which was anciently over the river Idle, and the epithet Red 
was added from a reddiſh clay found in great plenty in its neigh- 
bourhood. It is ſometunes called Eaſt-R 
from a village on the _— bank, called Weſt-Redford. 

This town is a royal demeſnc, and Edward I. granted the 
town in fee-farm to the burgeſſes, with power to chooſe two 
bailiffs for its government; but by a charter granted by James I. 


it is at preſent governed by two bailiffs, a Hheward, twelve alder- 


men, two chamberlains, a town-clerk, and two ſerjeants at mace. 
The bailiffs are diſtinguiſhed by the titles of ſenior and junior, 


the former of whom is choſen out of the aldermen, and the lat 


ter ont of ſuch freemen as have been chamberlains. The bailiffs 
and ſteward for the time being are juſtices of the peace, and of 
the quorum within the borough. At preſent it is a very neat and 
populous town, aud the buildings in general regular and hand- 
The church is a noble Gothic ttructure, and has a beau- 
tiful altar-picce, over which 1s an admirable 12 of Chriſt's 
Laſt Supper with his diſciples. The town-hall 

are held, is a handſome and convenient ftrutturc ; and there is a 


pood free grammar-{chool for the education of the childicn of 


the inhabitants. Its trade conſiſts in malt and hops, great quan- 


titics of which arc fent to London and other parts. I he weekly- 


market is on Saturday; and the town is diſtant from London 144 
miles. 

Wresr-KepronD 1s joined to Faſt-Redford by a None bridpe 
over the rer Idle. However, they are two diltinét pariſhes ; 
and Weſt-Redford is only remarkable for having a ine hoſpital, 
or alms-houſe, founded by fir John Dorrel, dottor of phytic, in 
1666, for a maſter and ten brethren, The maſter's ſalary is 1 5l. 
a year, and the ten brethren have cach fol. beſides 108. for a load 


of coals every year, and tix yards of cloth every other year, 


The fame benevolent pentleman left 191, a year towards maintain- 
inp a ſcholar in Excter-Collepe, Oxford. 

North of Kedford, about a mile and a half, is a village called 
irn, where, lone years ago, was found a Druidical amu- 
let, conſiſting of a tranſparent ſtone of an aqueous colour, with 
ſtreaks of yellow, At the ſame time was diſcovered a Roman 
ſiylus, and ſeveral corchans and apaics, with engravings and 
infcriptions of Koman workmanthip, 

A few miles Kaſtward of Redford, on the banks of the Trent, 
1s LITTLEBGRUUGH, 4 Contiderablc village, and by many lup-— 
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poſed to have been a Roman town, becauſe there are fill forme 
rums of a wall and ditches, with which it appears to have bee, 
formerly encompaſſed. Many antiquitics have been dug up near 
it, ſuch as the remains of walls, pavements, and baths, with the 
foundations of altars, and Roman urns, and there are {till the 
remains of a camp, where, in 1718, great numbers of coins vt 
the latter emperors were found, with two altars, which had 
been ercacd long before Chriſtianity became the eſtabliſhed 


religion. 

vo otherwiſe BLyTH, the laſt town we have to mention 
in Nottinghamſhire, is pleaſantly ſituated at the Northern ex- 
tremity, on the borders of Yorkſhire. It is a place of great 
antiquity, and had formerly a caſtle ; but it has long lince been 
entirely deſtroyed. 
During the reign of king John a monaſtery was founded 
in this town for monks of the Benedictine order. In latter times 
it received conſiderable bencfactions, and at its diſſolutiom the 
annual revenues were valued at 1261. Beſides this there were 
ſeveral other religious houſes in this town; but not any remains 
of either are now viſible. At preſent the only buildings in this 
town that merit notice are, the church, which is a large Gothic 
ſtructute, with a lofty tower; and an hofpital, called Blith's- 
Spital, built by one of the family of Creſſy. Blith has a weekly. 
market on Thurſday ; and is diſtant from London 148 miles. 

Not far from Blith is a village called MATTERSEY, where 
was a convent for Gilbertine canons, founded in the reign of 
Richard J. It remained till the diſſolution of religious houſes, 
when its annual revenues amounted to 130l. 13s. but the building 
has been long lince entirely deltroyed. | | 


BiO0GRAPHICAL HisroOGRY OF NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Ronegr Hoop, or Heap (but better known by the name 


| of Robin Hood) was born foinewhere in this county in the reign 


of Henry II. and by many ſaid to have been the ſon of a noble- 
man; but the molt probable opinion is, that he was one of thot. 
youths who relented encloling the foreſts, and being proſcribed in 
the reign of Richard I. he raiſed a band of men, who acting 
under 12 command, infeſted all the towns near Sherwood- 
Foreſt, and robbed the paſſengers : but he never proceeded 10 
acts of cruelty, except in his own defence. 

The different 24's. obtained by this illegal method he kept 
till they amounted to a conſiderable quantity, when he expulcd 
them to fale at a particular place on the borders of the foreſt ; 
and this mode ot life he followed many years. In his old 
age he retired to a convent on the borders of Yorkſhire, where 
it is ſaid he was bled to death; but for the truth of this we 
cannot vouch. "The reaſon aſſigned for this perſon's acting in 
ſuch a manner is, that the Enpliſh, before the Conguelt, had 
enjoyed the liberty of hunting in all the royal foreſts ; but that 
being taken from them, while their paſſion for the chace remaincd, 
they could not hear the reſtraint : this diſpoſition was ill reliſhed 
by their ſucceſſors, who, if they inadvertently killed any of the 
deer, were pumthed with great ſeverity. | 

THOMAS CRANMER, D. D. was the ſon of a gentleman, 
and born at a village called Aſlacton in this county on the 2d of 
July 1489. He was inſtruQted in the rudiments of learning by a 
private tutor, and finiſhed his ſtudies in Jeſus-College, Cam- 
bridge. When he had taken his degrees, he entered into prieſts 
orders, was Choſen a fellow of his college, and became tutor 10 
the ſons of one Mr. Creſſey, of Waltham-Abbey. The plague 
having broke out in the univerſity, many of the fellows and 
ſcholars were diſperſed; and Cranmer, with his pupils, retired to 
the houſe of their father, at Waltham-Abbey. There it was 
that Henry VIII. became acquainted with him; and finding hint 
a man of great learning, he took him to court, and employed 
him to collect the opinions of the different univerſities concern- 
ing the validity of his marriage with his queen Catharine, 

hen archbiſhop Wareham died, he was promoted to the 
metropolitan ſee of Canterbury, and continucd not only at the 
bead of the church, but had alſo a conſiderable ſhare in matters 
of a civil nature, during the remainder of that 1cipn, He 
divorced the king trom Catharine, and marricd him to Anne 
Boleyn. He ſupported the * lupremacy againſt the pope, 
encouraged the diflulution of religions houtcs, and caulcd thc 
Bible to be tranſlated into Englith, and a copy of it placed 
in each of the churches. -t hat preſemed to the king Is now iin 


I the Brüeſh Muſcum, with the capitals fine embcllithed. er ad- 


viſed the King to appropriate the revennes of the convents fos 
eſtabliſhing freg-ſchools ; but ien; exttaragancics ound other 
uſes for the money, He did every thing in his power to promote 
the Reformation, and his great zcal in that caute expoſe him ta 
the reſentment of many adyocates for the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion; but the king ſcreened him from danger, and of all his 
favourites Cranmer was the only one for whom he preſerved to 
the laſt a ſincere teſpect. 

Upon the accethon of king Fdward VI. he crowned that 
Prince, and foon after, with the afliftance of the other bil, 
compoſed the Homilics; beſides which, he occationed an act of 
artament to be patled, for eſtabliſhing the book of Common, 
Prayer. On the death of Edward VI. he joined with the party 
of the lady Jane Cnay in conſequent: © of which, on the accel- 
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ſion of queen Mary, he was attainted of high treaſon, and 2 


mitted priſoner to the Tower. He obtained a pardon for this 
crime, but was conveyed to Oxford, and there condemned 
for hereſy. He recanted, however, and even ſigned his recanta- 
tion ; but he afterwards recovered from his weakneſs, and was 
committed to the flames on the 21ſt of March 1556. 

He was ſo much affected at having ſigned his recantation, that 
when he ſuffered, he held his right hand in the flames till it dropt 
off, frequently exclaiming, in the midit of his torments, © This 
hand has offended.” 15 was certainly a man of great probity 
and learning, and one of the chief authors, as well as one of the 
greateſt ornaments of the Reformation. Some of his works 
were publiſhed in his life-time, others after his death, and ſome 
of them are not yet printed. 

For a more full and particular account of this celebrated 


reformer, and pious * we refer the reader to that excellent 


work, The Rev. Dr. Wright's New and Complete Book of 


9 — . . if _— 
c 


For theſe inſtances of his loyalty, he was, by Charles II. 


advanced & the dignity of a baron of England, by the title vt 
lord Holles or Lsficld in Suſſex. He died on the 17th of Febry- 
ary 1688, aged eighty-two. + © / 10 


"* | 2 
R1CHARD STERNE, D. D. was born in this. co in : 
He received the rudiments o: learning at the free-\chool at N- 


tingham, and finiſhed his ſtudies at Chriſt-Church-College, Ox - 


ford, where he took his degrees, and entered into holy orders. 
He was ſoon after appointed one of the chiplains to archbithg 
Laud, and the fellous of Jeſus-College elected him their mattes. 
When the archbiſhop was committed to the Tower, Dr. Sterge 
was ſent with him. He remained in priſon till after his patrgn 
was beheaded, when he was let at liberty, and lived in an obſct:ye 
manner till the Reſtoration, when he was appaintcd biſhap of 
Carliſle, and ſoon after tranſlated to the archbithopric of Cantet- 
bury, which he enjoyed till his death; he died in 1684, and 
was interred under a handlome monument in the cathedral of 


Martyrs, being the only correct edition of Fox's Original Book I Canterbury. 


of Martyrs, elegantly printed in large Folio, and now publiſhing 
in Weckly Numbers by Alex. Hogg, No, 16, Paternoſter- 
Row. | 

Joux HoLLes, the firſt earl of Clare of that name, was de- 
ſcended from an ancient family, and born at Haughton in this 
county in 1564. After being inſtructed in grammar-learning 
by a private tutor, he was ſent to Trinity-College, Cambridge. 
On his going thither, which was in his thirteenth year, he 
acquitted himſelf fo well at his firſt examination, that the maſter 


of the _—_— tenderly embraced him, and ſaid, This child, it 
he lives, will prove a ſingular honour and ornament to his coun- 
try. When he left the univerſity, he removed to Gray's-[nn, 
London, where he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the law. Leav- 
ing that ſtation, he went to court, and was appoiued one of the 
gentlemen of the band of penſioners. He took for his motto 
1. e. Ho that fears his enemy, loves not his friend;“ a ſen- 
timent well ſuited to his gallant ſpirit, of which he gave the 
moſt inconteſtible proofs on many occaſions. 

In the wars of the Netherlands, in thoſe againſt the Turks, in 
the defeat of the Spaniſh armada, and in ſupprefling the Irith re- 
bels, he particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf. 

During the reign of James I. he was thrown into priſon ; but, 
aſter remaining there a few weeks, he came out, to the ſurpriſe 
of every one, a baron of England, having paid for his dignity 
19,000l. to the duke of Buckingham, the then great favourite. 

In the year 1624 he gave 5000, to the ſame potent nobleman 
for the dignity of carl of Clare, Nevertheleſs, in the beginning 
of the reign of Charles I. he was one of the maſt violent 
enemies of the duke; nor did his enmity terminate but with the 
death of the latter, who fell by the hands of the aſſaſſin Felton. 


bam, Holles employed his time in endeavouring to ſupport 
the rights of his ſellow- ſubjects, in oppolition to the arbitrary 
proceedings of the miniſtry ; in which taſk he perſevered till the 
4th of October 1637, when he died, aged ſeventy-three. 
Dexzit HOLLES, ſecond fon of the above John Holles, was 
born at his father's ſeat in this county in 1597. He was choſen | 
a member of parliament in 1627, when he and Mr. Valentine 
were the perſons who forcibly held the Speaker in the chair till 
the reſolutions of the Houſe were read. In 1641 he was one of 
the five members accuſed of high treaſon by Charles I. in con- 
lequence of which harth treatment he ſided with the parliament 
on the breaking out of the civil-wars. He oppoſed, however, 
their taking away the king's life, and the uſurpations of Crom- | 
well; and afterwards heartily concurred in the Reſtoration. 


tlic following ſentence, i inimicum timet, amicum non amat, | 


Both r. to and after the death of the duke of Bucking- | 


| 


WiLtiam HoLnes, D. D. vas born in this county in the 
reign of king James I. and educated at the free-ſchoul at Not- 
tingham, from whence he was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies. in Pem- 
broke-College, Oxford, where he took his degrees, and entered 
into orders, His firſt preferment was a ſmall living in Oxtord- 
(hire, from which he was ejected in 1648, and lived privately 
till the Reſtoration, when he was promoted to a canonry in St. 
Paul's, and elected a fellow of the Royal-Socicty, He ſpeti 
a great part of his time in the ſtudy of natural philoſophy, and 
propoſed a ſcheme for reſtoring deaf people to hearing. He Was 
very ſucceſsful in his experiments, having reſtored a gentleman tv. 
his hearing after he had been deat ſoine years, He died in 
London in 1670, and left behind him ſeveral learned treatiſes, 
which have been !incepublithed inthe Philoſuphical Tranſactions, 

WiLLiam CHAPPEL was born of obſcure parents, af 
Lexington in this county, on the 10th of December 1582: but 
being of a tractable diſpoſition, he was particularly noticed by à 
gentleman in the neighbourhood, who ſent him to the tree- 
{chool of Newark upon Trent, and afterwards ſupported him in 
Emanucl-College, Crmbeidge, When he had taken his de- 
ee and entered into orders, he was preferied, by archbithop 

aud, to a deanery, and ſeveral other livings in Ireland. The 
icllows ot I rinity-College, Dublin, elected him their prelident, 
and he was ſoon after promoted to the bithopric of Cork. He 


| conducted himſelf with great prudence during the troubles in 
chat kingdom; but being at lait n for his own tatety, to 


come to England, he took up his reſidence at Derby, where he 
died in 1649. 

Joux LicuTFoorT, D. D. was born at Newark on Trent 
in 1602. He received the rudiments of learning at the free- 
ſchool of his native place, and finithed his ttudics in Chritt's- 
College, Cambridge, where he took up his degrees, and entered 


| into orders. He Mas, from his molt early youth, ſtrongly addio- 


ted to the ſtudy of Rabbinical learning, and intended to have 
trayelled into the Eaſt; but he was prevented from carrying hq; 
deſign into execution by the breaking out of the civil wars. ] 

the intereſt of ſome friends he obtained the rectory of Hornſey, 
near London, and being greatly eſteemed for his diſtinguiſhed 
learning, was ſoon after appointed to preach before the par- 
liament. After the death of Charles I. he complied with the 
ruling powers, and returning to Cambridge, was elected yige- 
chancellor of the univerſity. At the Reltoration he was pro- 
moted to a valuable living, apd this he enjoyed till his death, 
which happened in 1675, He was a man of great learning, 


and having made the Hebrew language his ſtudy, had a clear in- 
| ſight into all the Jewiſh myſteries, | 


Ax ACCURATE LIST or ruE ROADS in TyE COUNTY or NOTTINGHAM. a 
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Places, — Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility places. — Neighbouring Scats of the Nobility 
Lon. | and Gentry. Ee and Gentry. 
From London to [Miles From London to |Mile: 
Nottingham, | Newark,” Vuxtord 
and Rettord. 
To Loughborough — 
(lee page 99.) [109 To Grantham (ce 
1 116 | At Bunny is the ſeat of fir Thomas page 418)... lo 
Bradmore 1194] Parkyns, kn. Gunnertby........ [ii] 
Nottingham 123 A 1151 
— —— — — — — Bennington 1171 
From Nottingham eren 122 
to Blith. | 3 124 
Croſs the Trent. ... [125 | After crofling the Trent, on the“ 
To the Hut in Sher- | Suuth-Mulſcomb 7. , 1284 left, is Kelham-Hall, che feat of 
wood- Foreſt... | 10 North-Muſcomb .. [1274 | lord George Sutton. 
„ 20 Crumb well 1291 | 
Palethorp . . . .. . - - 22 Charlton on Trent. [131] 
Z 33 Z 1334 
Tuxtord..... „ 7 
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An ACCURATE LIST or ru FAIRS in TE COUNTY or NOTTINGHAM. 
Places. Months. mo Articles ſold. Places. | Months. Dey]! Articles fold. © 
February -. 2 2 Horks | Friday before | | | 

, 21 allun-Oun- | 

Bingham ...... Firſt Tueſday Ditto, cat. ſheep, "ATI FREE | | 
in May. ...- | — and ſwine { | Friday in Mid- Hor. cat. ſheep 
Blich 5 November | 8| Hogs and foals —— — pigs, linen, aud 
m.. 7 | Holy Thurſ... | —| Cattle and horſes Neal 43 4 woollen-cloth. 
Dunholme October 6 | Sheep and ſwine Whit-Tueld.. | — 
Edwinſtone .- - Auguſt 12 | Cat. & merchandiſe . 2 
Gringley.- --. - - October. . 28 Dit. horſes & ſwine November... | 1 ; 
| 5-99 . . . | 12 | Cat. boots, and ſhoes Monday before | | ; Horfes, cattle, 
f neſday in December . | x1 ſheep, aud p 
| Lenton Whit. Week | — gc eps | 7 Friday aficr 3 „ 
% November . II | |. January -... 13] | Hof, 5 
June . 29 | Ditto—This is called March 7|f EE 
| arte for afar I Nottingham. . 0 F Pater. _| 
Mansfield. Soc. - on that day. | 1 | Yo 2 Ditto 4% 
Sin Ooh, | _ | | Horſesand cheeſe 8 ; 3 0 cherſe- an 
N Marnham. . - «- - - - September — 1 Horſes, cat. & [wine LS... Mer - — 2 — . N Cre and was 
| | Southwell. . ... . - - » | Whit-Monda | — | Dit. ſheep, & ſwine 
Tk , September .. | 25 | Horſes and pigs 
1 12 | Dit. cat. and Bice 
Warſ W hit-Monday | — 8 Ef 
3 3 Norte, Cattle and horſes 
| | Ranch - 2 70 
| | Workſop ..-.. ; | _ 3 21 | > Ditto and pedlar) 
| 3 „„ N 4 ; | 


CHAP. IV. 


Containing an Hiſtorical, Deſcriptive, and Biographical Survey of the County of 


"7 


An INSPECTION TABLE ron THis County. 
4 YORKSHIRE, which is ſituated in the Province and Dioceſe of York, is 
Bounded by | | | Extends | Contains AJ q Sends to Parliament Thirty 
| | Members. 
| 8 | | 8 on | | ON | | 
1 TheGerman-Ocean, on the Eaft. | In length 114 miles. 26 Hundreds For the County, City of 
ILancaſhire and Cheſhire, on the | In breadth eighty miles. 563 Pariſhes York, Aldborough, North- 
Weſt. | And is 360 miles in circum- 243 Vicarages | Allerton, Burrowbridge, 
Durham and Weſtmoreland, on | ference. 1 City | Beverley, Hendon, Knareſ- 
the North. It is by far the largeſt county in | 54 Market-Towns | borough, Malton, Ponte- 
Derbyſhire, Nottinghamſhire,and | England, and is therefore di- | 2339 Villages g fract, Richmond, Rippon, 
Lincolnſhire, on the South. | vided into three parts, called | And about 106,000 houſes. Scarborough, Thirſk, and 
Ridings. | | | Kingſton upon Hull, | 
3 { Two each. | 


Tre NATURAL HISTORY OF THIS COUNTY. 


5 IRE was called by the Saxons Ebzriaſcyre, but 
took its preſent name from the city of York, its capital. 
It was the firſt of thoſe parts which formed the diſtri in this 
iſland inhabited by the Brigantes, at the time the Romans invaded 
Britain : nor was it totally ſubdued till the reign of Veſpatian ; 
for the furtheſt extremity of their territories reaching Northward 
to that part of the iſland called Scotland, with the German- 
Ocean on the Eaſt, and the Iriſh fea on the Weſt, they could 
only be attacked in front; and the conſtant aſſiſtance which they 
received from the Northern barbarians, enabled them to make 
a moſt vigorous defence for their liberties. Indeed, from the 
Southern extremity of this county to the Roman wall in Cum- 
berland, there are ſo many remains of camps, forts, and other 
antiquities, that we need not be under any doubt that the con- 
queſt of the Brigantes was attended with much expence to the 
conquerors. „ 3 
At the time the Saxons landed in England, this county made 
art of the Southern diviſion of the kingdom of Northumber- 
nar} called Deira, and extended from the Humber to the Tyne, 


that diſtrict lying to the North of the laſt- mentioned river, being 


called Bernicia. All this part of the iſland ſuffered much from 
the Danes; and after the Cages. it was dixided among ſome 
of the great Norman barons, who were ſworn to prevent the in- 
curſions of the Scots; but the Engliſh, not alive the Nor- 
man government, fled in great numbers to Scotland, and aſſiſted 
king Malcolm Canmore to invade the Northern borders. News 
of this invalion being brought to the Conqueror, he ſwore tha: 
he would extirpate them root and branch; but found it im- 

poſſible, and was obliged to conclude a peace with Scotland. 
This county continued to make a conſiderable figure during 
the civil-wars between the houſes of York and Lancaſter ; and 
in the reign of Edward IV. a formidable rebellion broke out in 
Yorkſhire, which was not ſuppreſſed but with the loſs of man) 
lives. Another inſurrection happened in this county in the eign of 
Henry VIII. in conſequence of the diſſolution of the monaſteries, 

the loſs of which the poorer ſort of people felt moſt ſenſibly. 
Theſe religious houſes having lands left -for their ſupport, 
were let out in ſmall farms, and the rents taken in corn, and 
ſuch other neceſſaries as the lands produced. By this method 
induſtry was encouraged, agriculture flouriſhed, al forts of pl »- 
viſions were in great plenty, and the people, by finding empioy- 
ment in the country, were not driven away by diſtreſs. 1 
icſs 
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into Ridings, though now peculiar to Yorkſhire, was, before || near Boronghbridge. 


North-Ridings are ſeparated by the Derwent. 
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ſome corn, and feed great numbers of black cattle, horſes, and 
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Theſe convents being diffolved, their lands were given i court- | The Hull riſes in the Woulds, and runs South by Beverley, 
favourites, who, to ſupport their extravagancies, let eight, ten, | after which it falls into the Humber below Kingſton upon Hull. 
and ſometimes twenty of theſe farms to one perſon, by which The Don riſes near the borders of the county of Cheſter 
many families were ruined. Driven by oppreſſion to a ſtate of and running South-Eaſt to Sheffield, directs its courſe North- 
madneſs, above 49,000 of them took up arms, and marched to Eaſt, paſſing by Rotherham and Doncaſter ; and falls into the 
Doncaſter, committing great devaſtations in their way, and in- Ayre at Snaith, near its influx into the Ouſe. 
ſiſting that the religious 2 ſhould be reſtored. ey called 
— Mow the Holy and Bleſſed Pilgrims ; on one fide of their || Yorkſhire, runs South-Eaſt, and falls into the Ayre near Wake- 
banner was the figure of Chrilt crucified, and on the other were || field. 
the figures of a chalice and a hoſt. This formidable mob was 
met by the earl of Shrewſbury, and the duke of Norfolk ; but 
the river Don having overflowed its banks, they were prevented 
from coming to a general engagement. In the mean time a 
png was publiſhed for all ſuch as would diſperſe, which 
a 


runs with great rapidity through an extenſive track of land, called 
from it Swaledale ; after which it paſſes through Richmond, and 
continues its courſe South-Eaſt, till, being joined by the Ure, 


and other rivers, it runs within a few miles of the city of York, 

ving been in general accepted, the greateſt part of them re- when receiving a ſmall ſtream, called the Ouſe, it loſes its 
turned home; but thoſe who refufed were taken and put to || former name, and is called the Ouſe, till it flows into the 
death. | | 


Humber. 
The air, ſoil, and produQtions of this county vary in different 


The Derwent riſes near Whitby, a market-town on the coaſt 
arts; it is therefore neceſſary to anticipate its general diviſion of the German-Ocean, and running South by Malton, falls into 
into three parts, called Ridings. The name Riding is a cor- || the Ouſe near Howden. 


ruption of the original Saxon name Trithing, which was a The Ure riſes near Aſkrig, and running South-Eaſt, paſſes 
lied to the third part of a province or county; and the diviſion by Markam and Rippon, after which it falls into the wale, 


the Conqueſt, common to ſeveral of the Northern counties. The Wharte riſes in Craven-Hills, and running almoſt in a 
The gs of Yorkſhire, each of which is as large as moſt * 


rallel direction with the Ayre, paſſes through Weatherby and 
eounties, are diſtinguiſhed by the names of the Weſt-Riding, the adcaſter, after which it falls into the Ouſe, a little above Selby 
Eaſt-Riding, and the North-Riding. 


The Ayre riſes near Settle, and running Eaſt, paſſes by Leeds, 
The Weſt-Riding is bounded by the river Ouſe on the Eaſt, Pontefract, and Snaith, after which it receives the D | 


on and 
which ſeparates it from the Eaſt-Riding; and the Eaſt and Calder, and falls into the Ouſe a little below Snaith. | | 
The Nidd, or Nydd, riſes near the ſource of the Ayre, and 
The air of the Weſt-Riding is ſharper, but it is healthier than || paſſing by Ripley and Knareſborough, falls into the Swale a lit- 
that in either of the other two. The ſoil on the Weſtern- ſide of this || tle below the latter town. SEN 
diviſion is hilly and ſtoney, and conſequently not very fruitful. The lefs conſiderable rivers that water this county are, the 
The intermediate vallies, however, afford plenty of meadow and Weſtbrook, the Cock, the Rother, the Idle, the Went, the 
paſture land; and on the ſide of this riding, next the river Ouſe, [ Hebden, the Hyde, the Kebeck, the Dent, the Revel, the Gret, 
the ſoil is rich, producing wheat and barley, though not in ſuch || and the Foulneſs : but as theſe are only ſmall ſtreams, and 
abundance as oats, which are cultivated with ſucceſs even in the | empty themſelves into the rivers already mentioned, they do not 
moſt barren parts of this diſtrict. It is alſo famous for fine I merit particular notice. 1 
borſes, goats, and other cattle; and there are ſome trees, natives 
of this diſtrict, which are ſeldom found wild in any other part 
of the kingdom, particularly the fir, the yew, and the cheſnut. 
It likewiſe abounds with parks and chaces, and contains many 
mines of pit-coal and jet. At Tadcaſter there is a fine quarry, 
and at a he called Sherbotn is dug up a fort of ftone, which | 
is ſoſt when newly taken ont of the ground, but when expoſed 
to the weather becomes hard and durable. In part of this riding 
are found mines of ſtone, which being calcined, is, after certain 
preparations by a peculiar proceſs, made into alum. The chief 
manufactures of this riding are, cloth and iron-ware ; and the 
ople cure legs of pork into hams like thoſe of Weſtphalia. 
In the Eaſt-Riding, which is the leaſt of the three, the air, 
from its being ſituated near the German-Ocean and the great 
zſtuary of the Humber, is leſs pure and healthy. On the hilly 
parts of this diſtrict, towards the North-Weſt, is a large track, 
called York-Woulds, the air of which is but little affected with 
theſe waters. The ſoil, in general, is dry, 1 and barren, 
but the ſea · coaſt and vallies are fruitful. The Woulds produce 


Theſe rivers abound with a great variety of fiſh; and the 
Ure, in particular, is remarkable for cray-fiſn. In the herring- 
ſeaſon the ſea near the coaſt ſwarms with theſe fiſh ; beſides 
whichthereare caught large turbots, and many other excellent fiſh. 

In this county are ſeveral ſprings, one of the principal of 
which is at Malton, in the road from York to Scarborough, and 
being ſtrongly impregnated with iron, is called Malton-Spa. 
Seven pints of this water contain three drams and a half of a 
reddith brawn fediment, the ſalt of which is a calcarious nitre, 
though different in ſome ſenſe from others ; for it will not fer- 
ment with oil of vitriol, nor with ſpirit of ſalt ; but it will turn 
greeniſh with ſyrup of violets. The mud and ſcum of this 
water will dry up and heal old ulcers in a moſt aſtoniſhing man- 
ner. Internally, the water works agreeably by ſtool and urine, 
unleſs the ſtomach be foul, in which caſe it will vomit the firſt 
day or two. It is good in the hypochondriac melancholy, in 
an aſthma with ſpitting of blood, and in internal ulcers and 


and in a relaxation, weakneſs, and languidneſs of the body, it 
being both ſtrengthening and purgative. | 
ſheep ; and the wool of the ſheep is equal in quality to any in 
England. This diviſion yields plenty of wood, pit-coal, jet, 
and alum-ſtone ; and its chief manafure is cloth. 

In the North-Riding, which is the Northern boundary of the 
other two, the air is ſharp, but clear and wholeſome. The 
Faſtern part of this diſtri, towards the ocean, is called the 
Black-Moor, and conſiſts of a hilly, rocky, and woody country. 
The North-Weſt part, called Richmondſhire, from Richmond, 
2 borough town, and the capital of the diſtrict, conſiſts of a 
continued eminence, or edge of rocks and mountains, the ſides 
of which produce good graſs, and the vallies beneath are exceed- 
ing fruitful. The hills feed deer and goats, and contain mines 
of lead, copper, alum-ſtone, and coal ; but only the coal and 
alum mines are wrought. Swaledale abounds with fine paſture ; 
and Wenteſdale is a rich fruitful valley, abounding with wood, 
and well ſtocked - with herds of cattle. Towards the ſea-coaſt 
are found great quantities of jet, and at Eggleſtone, North-Welt 
of Richmond, is a fine quarry of marble. The principal manu- 
faQures of this Riding are cloths, ſtockings, and alum. 

Yorkſhire is watered by a great number of rivers ; the moſt 
material of which are, the Humber, the Tees, the Ribble, the 
Hull, the Don, the Calder, the Swale, the Derwent, the Ure, 
the Wharfe, the Ayre, and the Nidd. 

The Humber, which is a junction of many rivers, forms an 
arm of the ſea, and falls into the German-Ocean at a ſmall town 
called Partington. The water at the mouth of this river flows 
with ſuch rapidity as to occaſion a great noiſe, and it is often I years, not only at the fountain-head, but at diſtant places. A 
dangerous to ſeamen, on account of its being ſo much expoſed |] gallon of it yields about 284 grains of a reddiſh white colour, 
to the winds from the North-Eaſt. ; with a bitter, ſaltiſh, and roughiſh taſte. -It has been found good 

The Tees ſeparates Yorkſhire from the biſhopric of Durham; I] in hectic fevers, the rheumatiſm, ſcurvy, preternatural inſt, 
and running Eaſt and North-Eaſt, falls into the German-Ocgan {| recent and partial inflammations, and diſcaſes of the ſkin. It is 
at the North-Eaſt extremity of the county. | 1] alſo good in diſorders of the {ſtomach from intemperance, as well 

The Ribble riſes in the mountainous part near Skipton, and | as in hypochondriac and hyſteric diſorders; in aſthmas, habitual 
running South by Settle and Giſborne, paſſes into the county of | | 


biſhopric of Durham, at a village called Croft, is a ſpring of 
fine clear ſparkling water, which has a ſtrong ſmell of ſulphur. 
A gallon yields 177 grains of a very white ſediment, which gives 
a ſtrong ſcent like that of hartthorn flowers. It conſiſts of lime- 
ſtone, nitre, and ſea- ſalt, but the nitre is double or treble to the 
latter. It is a purging water, and is faid to have performed 
many eminent cures, both by bathing in it, and drinking of it. 
Two miles North-Welt of Fam bebe Fg at Harrowgate, is 
a water, the quality of which is ſuppoſed to be more have 
ous than any in the kingdom. A gallon of that commonly 
drank (for there are three wells) contains two ounces of pure 
ſea-ſalt, and near two ſcruples of earth. A warm bath made 
with this water cures aches, bruiſes, ſtrains, lameneſs, weakneſs 
of the back, be 2 of the dropſy and paralytic pains and 


weakneſs. It alſo diſſolves hard ſwellings, cures old ulcers and 


all diſcaſes of the ſkin, and has great power in eaſing the gout 
and ſciatica. If drank, from three to four pints, it will purge 
briſkly, and raiſe the ſpirits. It powerfully cleanſes the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, killing all forts of worms, beſides which it will 
cure the ſcurvy, and remove the jaundice, even it ſtanding 
many years. | 

There are, beſides theſe, ſeveral other ſprings in this county, 
whoſe waters have beneficial effects on the human body. But 
the moſt noted is that called Scarborough-water, which was diſ- 


coſtiveneſs, the heart- burn, and in all caſes where purging is 
Lancaſter. 5 recommended. | 
No. 49. 


5 P : In 


The Calder riſes in. the county of Lancaſter, and entering 


The Swale riſes in the Northern extremity of Yorkſhire, and 


bleedings. It is alſo recommended in obſtructions of the bowels, 


In the North-Riding of Yorkſhire, on the confines of the 


covered about 170 years ago. It has been much uſed of late 
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1 . — 
TAE NEW ANDY COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


In the Woulds of Yorkſhire, after very rainy ſeaſons, water 
frequently guſhes out of the earth, and riſes to a conſiderable 
height. T Fo country people call theſe Vipſies, or Gypſies, and 
imagine them to be the forerunners of famine and other public 
calamities. This phænomenon is thus accounted for: it is ſup- 

oſed, that the rain-water, being collected and received into 
Fox baſons or caverns within the hills of this mountainous 
track, finds a' vent below, towards the bottom of the hills; but 
the vent being too ſmall for the water to iſſue out as faſt as it is 
collected above, it is forced up with jets or ſpouts, on the ſame 
principle as that on which artificial fountains are formed : hence, 
after ſprings in ſummers ſo wet as to produce theſe ſpouts, a 
ſcarcity of corn has frequently or 4 nant throughout the king- 
dom, whence theſe prognoſtics of famine are not without ſome 
foundation. 

The courſe of Yorkſhire huſbandry, which has of late years 
been much improved, is in general: 1. Fallow; 2. Wheat or 
Barley, 3. Peas or Beans; 4. Oats. They plough four times 
for wheat, ſow two buſhels and a peck upon an acre, and reap, 
on an average, twenty-four. For barley they plough five times, 
ſow three buſhels, and gain in return about three quarters and 
a half. 


acre, and a crop does not exceed two quarters. For beans they 


plough but once, ſow four buſhels broad-caſt, and never hoe 


them: the crop is about three quarters and a half. They alſo 
plough only once for peas, ſow three buſhels on an acre, and in 
return gain about thece quarters. In general they rouge hve 
times for turnips, hoe them once, and value an acre of good 
ones at Jl. | 43 . 

Their manure conſiſts of ſheep's dung, whichthey obtain by fold- 
ing them in the pea- land for wheat; and of their farm-yard dung, 
which they carry out and lay in heaps, but do not ſtir it over, 
or mix it with any thing. In their . they uſe ſix oxen and 
eight horſes for 120 acres of arable land, placing four horſcs a- 
breaſt in a plough, and do from an acre to one and a half per 
day. The food of their working-oxen in winter is little better 
than ſtraw, and they reckon them as uſeful as horſes. 

Near Eaſt-Newton and Layſtrope the foil is various; ſome of 
it is good loam, other parts a gravelly, cold, wet, ſpungy 
clay, and a red ſtoney earth on a lime-ſtone. The common 
courſe here is: 1. Fallow; 2. Wheat; 3. Oats; 4. Peas. 
They plough from three to five times for wheat, ſow four 
kuſhels, and reckon the crop, on an average, three quarters and 
a half. For beans they plough but once, ſow four buſhels 
broad-caſt, never hoe them, and reap about two quarters. The 
peas they alſo plough but once, an ſow but one buſhel on an 
acre, never hoe them, and obtain about ſixteen buſhels. For 
rye, after barley, they plough only once; but on a fallow three 
or four times: they ſow three buſhels, and reckon twenty the 
crop on an average. | TE 

Their home-manure only conſiſts in the dung of their cattle 
and the offal ſtraw, which they never cut, aſſerting, that it is 
more beneficial turned into the ground, than converted into 
manure in the farm-yard. They alſo uſe large quantities of 
lime, and pare and burn ſome of their fields. | 


ACCOUNT OF CURIOUs PLANTS FOUND IN THIS CounTy. 


Common Liquorice, cultivated for fale. 

tefract, and other parts. 
Greck Valerian, commonly called Jacob's Ladder to Heaven. 

Found near Craven. | 


Lunar. Violet. Found ncar the ſprings at the foot of the 


mountains. | 
Lefler Meadow-Ruc. Found ou the banks of the Wharfe. 
Giant Throat- Wort. Found in many different parts. 
Broad-leaved Lion- Wort. Found near Sheffield. 
Small Marſh-Sengreen. Found on the banks of the Don. 
Small Mountain-Sengreen, with jagged leaves. Found in 
ſome of the Northern parts. | 
Yellow Mountain-Scngreen. Found on the banks of the 
rivers. | 
Mountain-Sengrecn, with purple flower. 
arts. 
Dwarfe-Willow, with round leaves. Found ncar Vork. 
Zay-leaved Sweet Willow. Found on the banks of the rivers 
in the Welt-Riding. 
Stone-Bramble. Found in many of the hedges. 
Wild Rotemary, or Holy Roſe. Found in the mooriſh 
rounds. 
Erglith Apple-Roſe. 
county. 
Roſe- Wort. Found on the hills near Skipton. i 
Mountain Cat's-Foot. Found on the hills in the Weſt- 
Riding. 
Baſtard Hellebore, with long ſharp-pointcd leaves. 
many 0! thc netdlges. 
Baitard Hellcborc, with a blackiſh flower. Found on the hills 
near Aſknp. 
Succory-leaved Mountain Hawk-Weed. 
of the marſhy prountds. 
Bear-Barlcy. Found in many parts of the Weſt-Riding. 


2 


Found in different 


Found in the mountainous parts of the 


Found in 


Found in many 


For oats they plough but once, ſow four buſhels on an | 


Found ncar Pon- 


| 


May 4 7 Found on ſome of the hills. 
Moon-Wort. Found near Settle. 
i — Willow-Hob. Found in the meadows near Stef. 
eld. 
Ycllow Looſe-Strife, with a tuft of flowers. 
parts of the Eaſt-Riding. 
Wolt's-Claw, or Club-Moſs. Found near Richmond. 
Heath-Cyprus, or Cyprus-Moſs. Found in the marihes 
near T hirſk. 
Small Creeping Club-Moſs. Found near Whitby. 
Upright Fit. Most Found near Pontefract. 
Sceding Mountain-Moſs. Found in the marſhes. 
Yellow Star of Bethlehem. Found on the banks of the Tecs. 
Shrub Cinquefoil. Found in different parts of the Eaſt-Riding. 
: * rough Cinquefoil. Found in the hedges near Brad. 
ord. | 
Common Winter-Green. Found near Tadcaſter. 
Sharp-pointcd Winter-Green. Found near Beverley. 
Solomon's-Seal. Found near the banks of the Wharſe. 
Birds-Eycs. Found in many different parts. 
Winter-Green with Chickweed Flowers. Found in the fields 
near York. 
Braſil-Chickweed. Found near Giſborough. 
The Globe Flower in the fields. Found near Beverley, and 
other places. | 
Red Currants in the Woods. Found near the borders of 
Weſtmorcland. : | 
Sweet Mountain-Currants. Found on many of the hills. 
8 0 Mountain-Garlick. Found on the hills near 
ettie. 
Mountain-Chickweed, with a white flower. 
banks of the Cock. 95 
Small Tway-Blade. Found in many of the moors. 
Ladies Slipper. Found in ſome of the woods. 
Ivy-leaved Bell Flower. Found in ſome of the fields ncar 
Rotherham. | | 
Fair-flowered Nettle-Hemp. Found in the ficlds near Malton. 
Caraways. Found in the paſtures near Hull. 
Purple-Avens. Found in different parts of the Welt-Riding. 
Sea Gillyflower. Found near Knarelborough. 
Birds Cherry, or Wild Cluſter Cherry, Foond on the hills 
in the North-Ridin : 
Muſked Cranes-Bill. Found near Skipton. 
Cranes-Bill, or Mountain Craw-Foot. Found in the hedges 
near Leeds. | 1 | 
Pepper-Muſhroom, with a milky juice. Found near Rippon. 
: Dierſwrack, a ſca-plant. Found on the coaſt ncar Brid- 
ington. | 
Jlack-Berricd Heath. Found in ſome of the marſhy grounds. 
Flea-Bane Mullet, with jagged leaves. Found near ſome of 
the villages in the Eaſt-Riding. | | 
Herb Chriſtopher. F — in different places. 
Gentle Thiſtle. Found in the hedges near Selby. 


Found in many 


Found-on the 


A DescrieTIVE AccounT OF TRE City, BoROuGHs, 
CORPORATIONS, Towns, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE- 
MARKABLE PLACES IN THIS CounTY. 


The Ridin s of Yorkſhire contain fifty-four towns, excluſive 
of the city of York; the names of which, are as follow : 


In THE WEesT-RiDiNG, 


Aberforth, Aldborough, Barneſley, Bawtrey, Bradforth, Bur- 
rowbridge, Doncaſter, Giſborn, Hallifax, Hutherficld, Knarcl- 
mg, >: Leeds, Otley, Pontefract, Ripley, Rippon, Rother- 
ham, Selby, Settle, Sheffield, Sherborn, Skipton, Snaith, Lad- 
caſter, Thorn, Tickhill, Wakeficld, and catherby. | 


In THE EasT-RiDinc, 


Beverley, Bridlington, Headon, Hornſey, Howden, Kilham, 
Kingſton upon Hull, Patrington, Pocklington, and Wighton. 


In THE NorTH-RiDiNGs, 


Aſterig, Bedall, Giſborough, Helmeſley, Kirkby-Moorſide 
Malton, Maſham, Mom, Sic Allo Pickering, Rich. 
mond, Scarborough, Stokeſley, Thirſk, Whiteley, and Larum. 
The city of York, which is very ancient, ſtands on a point 
where the boundaries of the three Ridings mect, is a county ol 
itlelf, and belongs to neither Riding. t is pleaſantly ſitunted 
on both ſides of the rivers Ouſe and Foſſe, over each of Which 
it has a bridge. The origin of its name cannot be traced ; only 
that the Romans, who ellabliſhed a colony in it, called it 1:bor, 
which was doubtleſs a corruption of a Britiſh word, by which 
it was called before Cæſar landed in Britain. 5 
Here was a Roman temple dedicated to Bellona, and three ol 
their highways croſſed the city. It was alſo the favourite rel!- 
dence of the emperor Severus, while he was carrying on the 
war againſt the Caledonians ; and here that monarch reſigned 
his breath, leaving the empire to his two fons. His athes were 
cCarricd {rom hence 10 Rome In A golden Urn. Cotiſtantia 
Chlorus allo died here, and the ninth legion, who lay in garten 
N a! 
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at York, proclaimed his ſon emperor, who aſterwards aſcended 
to the imperial throne, under the name -of Conſtantine the 
Great. 

Many antiquities of Roman workmanſhip have been dug up 
in this city and ifs neighbourhood, particularly altars and ſacri- 


ficing inſtruments. In the church-yard of the Holy-Trinity, 


as a man was digging to make a vault, he diſcovered an altar, 
with an inſcription on it, from which it appeared to have be- 
longed to the ninth legion, who lay ſome years in ome here, 
and was often employed in the wars with the Pitts and Cale- 
donians. At another time, as ſome men were digging for the 
foundation of a new houſe, in Middle gate, they found a molt 
curious altar, with ſeveral figures on it, and an inſcription, im- 
porting that it had been ſet up by order of the emperor Adrian. 
Aſter the converſion of the Romans to Chriſtianity, they had 
a burial-place without Bootham-Bar ; and on the ſame ſpot their 
urns and aſhes were formerly depoſited, as appears from many 
of them having been dug up at different periods. A brick vault 
was diſcovered here a few years ago, in which were niches for 
urns, from whence it may reaſonably be. ſuppoſed, that it was 
one of the Roman burial-grounds. Indecd ſo many Roman an- 
tiquities have been diſcovered, that it would require a volume to 
give them a particular deſcription ; but accounts of them have 
been publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. Some of theſe 
curiolities are now in the Muſeum at Oxford, and have been of 
reat ſervice in clearing up diſputed points relative to the hiſtory 
of Britain. | | 
When the Romans left this ifland, York city ſuffered greatly 
from the depredations made by the Picts and Scots, who ſpread 
deſolation wherever they came; and after the arrival of the 


| Saxons, it was often belicged by them, and at laſt taken, but 


not till they had loſt Ofrick, king of Northumberland, who 
was ſlain at one of the gates, and all his army put to the ſword. 
After the Britons were driven beyond the Severn, Vork con- 
tinued to flouriſh till the arrival of the Danes, who took it by 
ſtorm, murdered many of the inhabitants, and placed a garriſon 
in it, who kept it againſt all the force of the Saxons for many 


years. "They alſo built a caſtle here, and repaired the fortifi- 


cations ; but king Athelſtan having driven them from other parts 
of the kingdom, thoſe in York were obliged to ſubmit and re- 
turn to their own country. From that period it began to re- 
cover itſelf, and at the Conquelt was conſidered as a place of 
ſuch importance, that the caltle was rebuilt and ſtrongly brtified, 
to over- awe the citizens, who had the greateſt averſion to the 
government of the Norman king. 


The Danes having landed again in the North of England, 


marched to York, and attacked the caſtle, which the. garriſon 
ſeeing, ſet tire to the houſes in the ſuburbs, and the wind blow- 
ing the flames with great violence into the city, the greateſt part 
ot it was conſumed ; and the people, who were in great danger 
of being burnt, ſet open the gates, by which the Danes obtained 
poſſeſſion of the place, without any reſiſtance. Information of 
this having been ſent to the Conqueror, then at London, he 
marched to York with a great army, and once more obliged the 
invaders to rctire in great diſorder ; for the fame of William's 
arms was at that time great all over Europe. From this period 


1ill the civil-wars between Stephen and Maud, York 2 


peace, and was rebuilt in a more handſome manner than for- 
merly. But in the reign of Stephen it was reduced to aſhes by 
an accidental fire, together with its ſtately cathedral, reckoned 
at that time one of the fineſt churches in England. However, 


notwithſtanding all theſe lotles, the people were encouraged to 


rebuild it again; and both Edward I. and his fon Edward II. 
held parliaments here during their wars with Scotland. 

It appears to have been in a very flouriſhing flate in the reign 
of Edward III. and in the old records it is mentioned as a ſca- 
port town that furniſhed hips for the ule of the royal navy; but 
theſe muſt have been very ſmall veſſels, as none above teventy 
tons burthen can come up to it, and the river was nut fo navi- 
gable in former times as at preſent. _ 

During the reign of Henry VIII. it was found neceſſary to 
eſtablith a = OY at York, who decided in all matters, both 
civil and criminal, among ſuch as reſided North of the Humber ; 
but that court has been long put down. 

A garriſon was placed in this city by Charles I. during the 
civil-wars in the laſt century; but the lord Fairfax having be- 
ſieged it, at the head of the army of the parliament, prince 
Rupert marched from Newark to its relief; upon which Fairfax 
was obliged to raile the ſiege, and the prince entered the city in 
triumph, where he found that the duke of Newcallle, who 
commanded for the king, had been ſo reduced tor want of am- 
munition and proviſions, that he could not have held out much 
lonper. The prince, with his uſual impetuolity, advifed the 
duke to march out and fight the enemy; but Newcaltle, whole 
experience was cqual to his courage, told him, that an attempt of 
that nature would be attended with very dangerous conſfequences; 
and alſo told him, that it would be much better to wait a day 
or two, as the Englith and Scots, who compoled the army of 
the parliament, were already at variance, and it would not be 
long before they ſeparated ; adding, at the ſame time, that he 
expected a reinforcement of 5000 men trom the North, with 
which he ſhould be able to attack the enemy, and probably 
With ſuccels. 
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Rupert, however, had not that command of his temper which 
was requiſite on ſuch an occaſion, but treated the duke in a ve! 
rude manner. When the prince ordered the*troops to be in 
readineſs to engage the next day, the duke, Hke a brave officer, 
told him, he was willing to obey his majeſty's orders, eſpecially 
when delivered by his nephew ; but declared, that he would 
_ fight as a volunteer, without commanding any party. 

he prince marched out of York on the 3d of July 1644, 
and about two o' clock in the afternoon both armies were drawn 
up in order of battle on Marſton-Moor; but as there was a ditch 
between them, it was ſome time before the action commenced. 
Prince Rupert began by charging the right wing, coinmanded 
by Fairfax, with ſuch impetuoſity, that they were ſoon put in 
diſorder and totally routed ; but Cromwell, who commanded the 
left wing, attacked the royaliſts and put them to flight. Fair- 
fax being driven out of the field, the prince returned ; but was 
met by the victorious Oliver, before he had time to draw up his 


men, and totally routed ; ſo that the army of the parliament 


obtained a complete victory. The prince loſt 6ooo men, beſides 
all his ammunition, and was ſo much chagrined and confounded 
at his ill ſucceſs, that he marched to Shropſhire, while the duke 
of Newcaſtle retired to France, where he remained till the Re- 
ſtoration. In a few days the city ſurrendered to Fairfax, who 
placed a garriſon in it, after which it was kept, during the re- 
mainder of the war, by the forces of the parliament. _ 

When the Romans eſtabliſhed Chriſuanity amongſt them, 
York became a flouriſhing colony, and there is not the leaſt 
doubt but both Romans and Pritons had churches here; and 
that conjecture ſeems to be well founded, when we coniider 
what Tertullian ſays, who lived ;in the third century, Chat 
Chriſtianity was known and embraced by thoſe barbarians in 


Britain whom the Romans could never ſubdue. Theſe bar 


barians could be no other than the Picts, Scots, and ſuch other 
nations as inhabited that part of the iſland beyond the Forth, and 
as it docs not appear that they were acquainted with commerce, 
ſo nothing can be more probable than this, that ovr religion was 
ſirſt preached among them by ſome of their own countrymen, 


who having been taken priſoners by the Romans, might learn 


the principles of Chriſtianity ; and on their return, communi- 
cate to their countrymen the knowledge thereot. 
Whatever churches were in this city before the Romans left 


| the iſland, they were certainly deſtroyed, and the know!..ve of 


. _— 7 PP . s * 2 
primitive Chriſtianity utterly obliterated, by the Pagan Saxons ; 


nor does it appear that there were any churches rebuilt till near 
the middle of the ſeventh century, when Paulinus, a Roman 
monk, and one of Auſtin's diſciples, who was fent t preach to 
the Northumbrians, built a wooden one where de prefent 
catheiral ſands, and he was appointed the tri! arc) biſhop. 
This edifice was entirely deſtroyed by fire, and ſeverak others, 


which were afterwards erccted im its ftead, fhareu the fame. 


fate. All theſe being of wood, in ordec to prevent the like 
accident in future, it was reſolved in the reign of Richard I. to 


erect a magnificent one of None, which was accordingly carried 


into execution, though it was nut completed till many vears after. 

This ſtructure is not only the largett Gothic church in Eng- 
land, but alſo allowed equal, it not ſuperior to any in the uni- 
verſe ; for although Lincoln has conte ed that point with York, 


yet the latter has greatly the preference, it being larger, the 


workmanthip better executed, and the ornaments not only more 
numerous, but diſplayed more judicioutly. | : 

This cathedral, upon the whole, is the mult regular and 
beautiful that can be imagined. It is in length 52.4 teet ; the 
breadth of the crots aiſle 222 feet; the height ot the lantern 189 
feet 3 the height of the root to the leads 213 cet; the breadth 
of the Welt front 109 fect; and the Eaſt 105 feet. 

The front towards the Weit is adorned with two beautiful 
towers, ſupported by 4 tine Gothic arch, luppoled to be the 
largelt in Europe; and between theſe towers is a window of fine 


painted plats, ſaid to be not exceeded by any in the world. In 
| one of the towers is a ring of twelve bells, and on the top of the 


lantern in the great middle tower 1s a turret, with a ſmall bell to 
gave notice of the hours of prayer. The aſcent to the South-end of 
the croſs is by three flight of ſteps, and on entering, the ſpectator 


| is prelented with a light ot the marigold window, o c. ed be- 


cauſe it is in a circular form, and painted like marigolds, which 
in a ſummer-day, when the fun is bright, has a moſt umninous 
appearance. On each fide of it are two coinpartine us of 
windows painted in the molt beautiful manner; and the North 
window of the crols is divided into five compartments, faid to 
have been done at the expence of hve maiden lifters. The preat 
Eaſt window is painted with repreſentations of different patlages 
in the Scripture-hiftory, and all the other windows are adorned 
in the ſame ſplendul (tyle. 

We are preſented with the ſtrongeſt idea of the regularity of 
this firucture, from a view of its beautiful nave, on entering at 
the greaſt Weſt-door. It is tour feet fix inches wider than St. 
Pauls, and eleven feet higher: and ſixteen fret fix inches 
broader than Wellminiter- Abbey, but two teet lets in height; 
which add; greatly to its other beauties ; for the church at Welt- 
minſter, in proportion to its other dimentions, is extravagantly 


high. | 
The choir of York cathedral is divided from the reſt of the 
church by a curious ftone tkreen, over which is the gan; and 
the 
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called the Belfry. 


m 8 — 8 — n r a to. Mts. 


Tis NEW and COMPLET 


* 


E BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


Front is adorned with ſtatues of all the kings of England, 
= the Conqueror to Henry VI. incluſive. I here are thirty- 
two ſtalls for the prebendaries and other dignitaries, all of 
fine marble, and pillars of moſt beautiful alabaſter. Behind the 
ſtalls, on each fide of the choir, are curious ranges of carved 
wooden work, adorned with pinnacles, and within them people 
can attend divine ſervice without being ſeen by thoſe in the open 
parts of the church. The aſcent to the altar is by a flight 
of ſixteen ſteps; and the whole body of the church is paved with 
black and white marble. 

Numbers of the ancient nobility, as well as the archbiſhops, 
were buried here; and there is a good library for the uſe of 
the clergy. The records in the prerogative-oftice are both 
numerous and ancient; ſerving to illuſtrate many paſſages in the 
hiſtory of England; for ſome of them are near an hundred years 
older than any in Lambeth. The veſtry- room is forty-four feet 
long, and twenty-two broad; and in it are many antiquities, 
particularly an elephant's tooth in the form of a horn, of which 
Camden gives the following account: 

He fays that Ulphus, one of the Northumbrian lords who 


governed in Deira, finding that his ſons would probably enter 


into a bloody conteſt < range 8, his lands after his death, went to 
York, and took with him this horn (as it is called) being that 
out of which he uſed to drink, and having filled it with wine, 
drank it off as a teſtimony that he had dedicated all his lands to 


the uſe of this church. This horn was ſtolen, during the civil- 


wars in the laſt century, and ſtripped of all its ornaments ; but 
lord Fairfax, into whole hands it came, reſtored it to the church, 
and it has been ſince adorned, and an inſcription engraven on it. 
W hatever truth may be in the above account, this is certain, that 
the church till enjoys lands, called in the records Terra Ulplu, 
i. e. The lands of Ulphus. 

The chapter-houſe is ſuch a fine piece of Gothic architecture, 
that it is impoſſible for any one to enter it without being ſtruck 
with the harmony and juſtneſs of its proportions. It is an octagon, 
the diameter of which is ſixty-threc feet, and the height fixty- 
ſeven, without ſo much as one pillar to ſupport the centre of the 
roof. Seven of the windows are painted in the moſt clegant 


taſle, and there is a fine light gallery runs round it, the whole 


contrived in ſo curious a manner, that it adds to the elegance of 
the other parts. The roof is of curious carved-work covered 
with lead, and the inſide has been richly gilt, but part of it is 
now —_—_— by time. | 


Aneas Sylvius, afterwards pope Pivs II. when he returned 


from an embaſly in Scotland, viſited this cathedral and chapter- 
houſe, and in one of his letters he calls it the moſt beautiful and 
grand edihcc in the univerſe. On the inſide of the root of the 
chapter-houſe are engraven, in rough letters gilt, the following 
line in ald monkiſh Latin: | 


L R:ija Hlis Ilarum, fic oft Domus ifta Damorum. 


« As the roſe ſhines brighter than all other flowers, 
« So this ſtru dure riſes higher than all other houſes.” 


T he chapter of the ſec of York, beſides the archbiſhop, con- 


ſiſts of a dean, a precentor, a chancellor, a ſub-dean, four arch- 


deacons, twenty-eight prebendaries, a ſub-chaunter, hve vicars, 
ſeven lay-clerks, fix chorifters, and four vergers, belides many 
other Officers. | 

The city of York has twenty-three churches excluſive of the 
cathedral, but divine ſervice 1s performed only once in cach, for 
which reaſon ſome of them arc called forcnoon, and others after- 
noon churches. Near the cathedral is St. Michael's church, 


ſeveral hñandhune monuments, All Saints in the Pavement has a 
curious o:tapenal liceple, and St. Mary's in the Caltle-Gaic is 
juſtly adraired for its twe ſpire; but neither of the others merit 
particular notice. 5 a 8 | 
Formerly there were more religious houſes in York than in any 


City ot the fame in England, but we ſhall ny take notice 


of thic moſt reniarkable, and ſuch as had the largeſt incomes. 
lu the ien VVilliam the Conqueror, Allan, earl of Rich- 
monud, pave lome lauds for the ſupport of a ſociety of prieſts, 
who had been driven from Whitby in this county, with the 
uſe of an old church dedicated to St. Olave ; but William Rufus, 
who telided lome time in York, after his return from the North, 
cauſed the d church to be pulled down, and in its ſtead erected 
another more commodiong, with a ſtately abbey dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary. This noble flructure ſtood without the North 
te of the city, called Pootham-Bar, and was richly endowed ; 
= at the eitlolvtion of religious houſes its annual revenues 
amounted to 2085), Is. Sd. The church of this abbey is (till 
uſed as a place for divine ſervice, and great part of the ruins of 
the convert were vitible within theſe few years, but by the 
increaſe of new buildings, only a fmall part of them are now 
left. 

One of the Norman barons, in the reign of William Rufus, 
founded a convent within the Welt gate of the City, culled Mid- 
dlegate-Ear, for Benedictine monks, which remained till the diſſo- 
Iution of religious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 
16%. 95%. 10d. Part of the church of this convent is {hl fland- 
mp, and uſcd by the people of the parith as a place to attend 


3 


It is a curious Gothic ſtructure, and contains 


— 


* 


—_ 
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divine ſervice in, and many of the foundations of the walls are 
ſtill to be ſeen. 

William Rufus founded an hofpital within the precincts of the 
! cathedral, for the uſe of the poor, and ſettled ſeveral manors for 
its ſupport. It remained till the diſſolution of religious houſes, 
when its annual revenues amounted to cool. 118. 1d. and it 
ſupported a maſter, thirteen brethren, four pricſts, eight lifters, 
thirty choiriſters, two {chool-maſters, two hundred and fix bead- 
men, and ſix ſervitors; but not any remains of it are now 
villble. 

Not far from the Eaſt-end of the cathedral, archbiſhop Grey 
founded a college in the reign of Henry III. for thirty-ſix vicars- 
choral, called the Bedern, and dedicated to the Hol Trinity. It 
remained till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual 
revenues amounted-to 2361. 19s. 4d. The chapel which belonged 
to this edifice is the only part of it now to be ſeen. The other 
convents and hoſpitals were very numerous, but ſmall; and in 
many parts of the city are ſome of their ruins, which are 
frequently uſed in new. buildings to make foundations. 

The city of York is pleaſantly ſituated in a molt fertile ſoil, 
and the air is eſteemed as healthy as that of any city or town in 
the kingdom. It was formerly encloſed by a wall of conſider- 
able height, except where it is parted by the Ouſe. Near one- 
fourth part of the wall has been taken down, but that which is 
left has fine walks on the top, from whence there are man 
delightful proſpects; and there are apt rn anſwering to the 
four cardinal points. Middlegate, or Micklegate, is on that 
ſide of the city where the London road begins. Near it, on the 
outſide, is a ſmall hoſpital, or alms-houſe, for poor widows ; and 
a boarding-ſchool for the daughters of Popiſh gentlemen, who 
are under the care of ſome profeſſed nuns. This feminary was 
eſtabliſhed in the reign of James II. and has been kept up, Wich- 
out interruption, from that reign to the preſcnt time. 

The ſtreet which leads from Middlegate to the bridge over the 
Ouſe, is large, broad, and open, and contains many fine houſes 
belonging to 1 of fortune in the county. The bridge over 
the Ouſe conſiſts of five arches, the centre of which is htty-one 
feet high, and eighty-one wide. On the bridge are houſes aud 
| ſhops in the manner of a ſtreet ; and on one {ide is a priſon for 

debtors. Near this, on the oppoſite ſide, is a court-houſe, where 
| the corporation formerly met to tranſact their buſineſs, but it is 
now uſed only for the hearing of civil cauſes before the ſlieriffs; 
and under it is a prifon for felons. The city-records are like- 
wife kept in this hall, as alſo a court of Exchequer, where 
all matters in diſputes are ſettled concerning the revenucs ariſing 
from the crown-lands in the diſtrict. | 

A ſtately and convenient ſtructure was erected in 1728 at the 
North-cnd of Coney-Street, near the banks of the river Ouſe, 
for the lord-mayor to reſide in during his mayoralty, which 
is {till ufed for that purpole, and called the Manſion-houſe: and 
adjoining to uns building is the guild-hall, a ſtately Gothic ſtruc- 
ture, with proper COnVeniencies for tranſacting the buſineſs of the 
corporation. It was ſome years ago new paved, in conſequence 
of a ſum of money left for that purpoſe by Mr. Barnard, who 
had ſerved the office of lord-mayor of the city of York. _ 

The aſſembly-houſe, ſituated in Blake-Street, was built on a 
plan drawn by. that judicions architect the earl of Burlington. 
It is a ſpacious ſtructure, being 120 feet long, forty feet broad, and 
forty feet high, and is adorned with beautiful pilaſters of the 
Corinthian order. Near it is the ball- room, which is excceding 
handſome and ſpacious, and was finiſhed by the ſame noble 
architect. There is alſo a good play-houſe, which is greatly 
frequented. | 

The Foſſe runs through the Southern part of the city, and 
| over it is a bridge, leading to the ſtreet called Walmgate. Near 

the confluence of this river with the Oufe, William the Con- 
queror built a caſtle, of which little remains at preſent, except a 
tower on an artificial mount, and a deep moat, within which 
has been fince erected the priſon tor the county. 

A very melancholy event took place in this caſtle ſoon after the 
coronation of Richard I. the particulars of which we ſhall lay 
before our readers, as extracted from the beſt records now extau 
in the Britiſh Muſeum. | 

When king Richard IJ. afcended the throne of England, 
orders were given that no Jews ſhould appear at his coronation, 
many of the principal-inhabitants of London being at that time 
greatly incenſed againſt thote people. The Jews, however, not 
obeying thele orders, appeared in great numbers at Weltmin- 
ſter-Abbey on the day appointed for the coronation ; when 
the multitude ſuddenly tell on them, and ſuch as could not clcape 
by flight, were murdered. They then went to the houſes of the 
Jews, many of which they levelled with the ground, and mal- 
ſacred great numbers of their wives and children. At this very 
time the dillrefled Jews, knowing how obnoxious they appearc 
in the eyes of many of the principal inhabitants of London, had 
ſent to their brethren in all parts of England, to contribute 
towards raiſing ,a free gift for the king, in order to obtain his 
protection * their unrelenting perſecutors. 

King Richard, who was a man of generoſity and courage, ſet 


— 


out for Syria ſoon after his COrOnation, leaving {trict orders that 
none of his ſubjects ſhould hurt the Jews. But thoſe uner- 
tunate people being both numerous and rich in York, and 
not willing to coutnbutc tewards the fuppurt of the clergy» 
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people depending on the great number o 


twenty-two aſliſtants, a town-clerk, a common ſerjcant, a {word- 


rer, and other proper officers. It has three weekly-markets, | dug up at NEewrox-KyME, a {mall village near Tadcatter, 


eld on T ueſdays, Thurſdays, and Saturdays; and is diſtant where it is generally ſuppoſed they had one ot their ſtations, 
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ſome of the principal inhabitants ſtirred up the rabble againſt 
them, who murdered many in the ſtreets, and plundered the 
houſes of thoſe who fled for ſhelter. Some of the citizens 
endeavoured to cruſh the tumult, but the wife of a principal 
ew, who had been murdered in London, having fled to York, 
and the rabble petting notice of it, burſt into the houſe, and 
at the head of a renegado prieſt, murdered her, and all her 
family; after which they plundered the houſe, and reduced it 
to aſhes. 

The caſtle-garriſon, ſeeing the dreadful miſchief that was likely 
to enſue, ordered the Jews to bring their wives, children, and 
effects within the walls; but the governor, ſoon after, happening 
to go into the city, the frightened Jews, imagining that he was 
about to deliver them up to the rabble, refuſed to admit him 
again on his return. The 2 who was utterly innocent, 
became highly incenſed, and applied to the ſheriff, who immedi- 
atcly raiſed the Poſſe Comitatus, and beſieged the caſtle. The 
Jews were now reduced to great extremity, and the ſheriff hav- 
ing refuſed to grant them any mercy, they became deſperate, 
and hearkened to the fatal advice of their rabbi, who told them 
to ſet fire to their goods, and then cut each others throats. In 
their deſpair, they embraced the advice of the rabbi, and after 


having burnt every thing of value, they cut the throats of their 


wives and children, and then, in conformity with the rabbi, 
each man ſtabbed himſelf, except a few. The ſurvivors, finding 
the caſtle in flames, and fearing that they muſt periſh, cried 


aloud from the walls for mercy ; but the ſheriff having obtained 


entrance, butchered all that fell into his hands; after which he 
marched to the cathedral, where ſome of their goods had been 
depoſited, and diſtributed them amongſt his attendants. 


Intelligence of this horrid tranſaction being ſent to the king in 


Paleſtine, he ſent over a commiſſion to the biſhop of Ely to 
inquire into the affair, and puniſh the criminals ; but although 


that prelate was inveſted with plenary powers, yet he was | 


not able to bring the villains to juſtice; for many of them fled 


to Scotland, and the remainder were protected from that fate 
they ſo juſtly deſerved. = 


The preſent cdifice, which is erected where the ancient caſtle 


ſtood, was built in 1710. It is a ſpacious and handſome ſtructure, 
and in it are held the aſſizes and county-courts. It is kept 


in excellent order, and before the building is a large ſquare area, 


adorned on each ſide with piazzas, where the priſoners have the 
liberty to walk for refreſhment. In one part of the building is a 
peat chapel, where divine ſervice is performed, for which a cler- 
gyman has a ſalary of forty pounds per annum. There is a 
ſermon preached in it every Sunday afternoon, and ſuch of the 
debtors as chooſe to mn receive a loaf of bread each. 

In York there are two market-places, each of which has 
a ſpacious and convenient market-houſe. In 1738, a noble in- 
firmary was eſtabliſhed here by voluntary contributions, into 


which patients are admitted from all parts of the county. There 


are alſo two good charity-ſchools, where children of both ſexes 
are educated and clothed. | 

Formerly the kings of England had a palace near the abbe 
of St. Mary ; but it was demoliſhed during the civil-wars in the 
laſt century, though ſo much of it is ſtill left as to convey an 
idea of its original np. e | 

York city is not a place of trade, the 1 ſupport of the 

gentry who conſtantly 

reſide in it, and travellers, who come hither from curioſity, or in 
their way to other places. At a ſmall diſtance from the city 
is an open piece of ground called Knaveſmire, where the races 
are held, with a hne Fouſe on the courſe built for the accommo- 
dation of the late duke of Cumberland, but it is now uſed by ſuch 
of the nobility and gentry as are ſtewards of the races, and ſuch 
ladies as chooſe to be ſpectators of that diverſion. The ſtreets of 
this city are well paved, and the buildings cover a vaſt extent of 


ground; but it mult be obſerved, that many parts within the 
walls are taken up in gardens, fo that it is not fo populous by far | 


as it was; for although many buildngs have been added within 


theſe few years, yet they are moſtly for gentlemen and ladies of | 


mall fortunes, who chooſe this city as a place of reſidence, 
The city of York received its charter of incorporation from 
chard II. and is the only city in England, beſides London, 

Whoſe chief magiſtrate is honoured with the title of Lord. It is 


a county of itſelf, and its juriſdiction extends over a conſiderable | 
diſtrict, beſides the ſole confervancy of the rivers Ouſe, Wharfe, | 
erwent, Ayre, Don, and ſome parts of the Humber. The 


two repreſentatives are choſen by all the freemen in peneral, and 
they enjoy the privilege of ſitting, in their ſcarlet gowns, next 
the members of London, on the privy-counſellors bench, the 
firſt day of the meeting of every new parliament. This city is 
3 by a lord-mayor, a recorder, twelve aldermen, two 

ie riffs, 4 chamberlains, twenty-ſour common- council, with 


rom London 197 miles. 


I's the North of York, about a mile, is a large village called | 
LIFTON, where moft of the cow-keepers refide who furnith 


the citizens with milk; and it has been long famous for its May- 


pole, to which moſt of the young people relort annually on the 
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hrit of May, as was cuſtomary in moſt parts of the kingdom in 
former times. 5 

About three miles below York, on the benks of the Ouſe, is 
BiSHOPTHORPE, where the archbiſhops have a very agrecable 
ſeat, 
' North-Weſt of Yotk is a large village called Acoms, in 
which are many good houſes, moſt of the gentry of the city 
chooſing to reſide here during the ſummer. Near this village 
are many ſand- pits, from whence that article is brought to York 
for the uſe of the inhabitants; and here is alſo a large paſturage- 
common. | 

About fix miles North-Weſt of York is a village called Ny x- 
MoxcxrTox, from a convent founded in it for Benedictine nuns 
in the reign of king Stephen, It was dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, and remained till the diffolution of rcl;gious houſes, when 
its revenues amounted to 751. 1 28. 4d. per annum. 
On the banks of the river Ouſe, about fevea miles from York, 
is a place called ACASTER-SAILBY, where was anciently a cul 
lege, dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt. It was built by R bert, 
earl of Leiceſter, in the reign of Henry II. about the year 1175. 
and endowed with the yearly revenue of twenty-feven poutid-, 
thirteen ſhillings, and four-pence. 'I he following tory is related 
as the cauſe of its being erected. The king having advanced his 
ſon to be partner with him on the throne, and proſecutir g 
his war in Normandy, the ambitious young prince, puſhed for- 
ward by ſome buſy favourites, began a moſt unnatural war again{t 
his father, in which civil commotion was Robert, car! of Leicet- 
ter, who was taken priſoner hy the king's forces at Bury, and de- 
tained priſoner at Caen in Normandy till a reconciliation took 
place. After being diſcharged, he, to expiate his guilt, ere ed 
and endowed a college at Nether-Acaſter, commonly known by 
the name of Acaſter-Sailby. | 

In the parith of Acasrer-MaAt Bis, or OVER-ACASTER, 
about two miles further up the river Ouſe, is a ſquare piece 
of ground, containing near an acre, moated round. It has un- 


I] doubtedly been a camp, and ſuppoſed as a guard upon the river, 


it being about a quarter of a mile diſtant. The late fir Lionel 
Pilkington (brother to the preſent fir Michacl Pilkington) owned 
the townthip of Acaſter-Sulby, and ſome years ago embanked 


the whole length of his eſtate againſt the river Ouſe, in doing 


which, and atterwards ploughing up a piece of ground about halt 
a mile below the town, called Lord's-Ing, great quantities of muſ- 
quet-balls were found; from whence we may reaſonably conjec- 
ture, that ſome bloody battle was fought here in ancient times. 
"WEATHERBY, the firit town we come to in the Weſt-Riding 
of York, is pleaſantly ſituated on the river Wharfe, over which 
it has a handſome (tone bridge, and the river above it forms 
a molt beautiful caſcade. I here are ſeveral mills on the river for 
grinding corn, cutting of logwood, and preſling the oil out 
of rape-ſeed, e ee in great plenty ncar the town. Some 
of the buildings in Weatherby are very handſome, and the toun 


being ſituated on the high road from London to Edinburgh, there 


are ſeveral good inns. The church is a ately ſtructure, and 
near it is a charity-ſchool, in which children of both ſexes 
are clothed and educated. The town has a weekly-market 


| on Thurſday; and is diſtant from London 191 miles. 


Near Weatherby is Gawthorp-Hall, the tine ſeat of Edwin 
Laſcelles, eſq. It is a large handſome ſtructure, and furnithed 
in the molt elegant manner. The hall is 250 teet long, and 
about eighty wide, ſupported by Doric pillars, and adorned with 
many beautiful paintings by the beit maſters. _ 

South-Ealt of Wonkaty is a large village called APPLETON, 
where was formerly a convent for nuns ot the Cittertian order, 
founded in the reign of king Stephen. The remains of the 
building, with ſome neceſſary modern improvements, is at pre- 
ſent the ſeat of lord Fairfax. | - 

Formerly there was a convent for monks of the Ciſtertian or— 
der at a village called SiNNINGTHWAIT, near Weatherby, It 
was founded in the reign of Henry II. and remained till the diſ- 
ſolution of religious houſes ; but the whole of the building has 
been long ſince deſtroyed. 

TADCASTER, ſituated on the river Wharfe, over which there 
is a ſtone bridge, is a place of great antiquity, and the remains 
of the Roman conſular-way are ſtill viſible, with fome trenches 
and fortifications, At preſent the town is very populous, but 
being built in a low fituarion, is eſteemed very unwholefome, 
The church is a large Gothic ſtructure, and contains ſeveral 
handſome monuments. Near it is a free-{chool, where youth are 

ualitied tor the univerſity : it was founded and endowed at the 
lole expence of Dr. Ogelthorpe, biſhop of Carliſle, in the reign 
of queen Anne, There is allo an alms-houte tor twelve poor 
perſons, founded and endowed by a clothier of Leeds, who was 
a native of this town. Tadcaſter has a weekly-market on Thurf. 
day; and is diltant from London 188 miles. | 

Scveral Roman coins, and other pieces ot antiquity, have been 


To the North of '] adcatter is HeLaGH-PakK, where was 
formerly a convent, tounded in the feign of Henry II. tor 
canons regular of the order of St, Auguttine. It remained till 
the diſſolution of religious houſes, wheu its revenues were valued 
at 721. 10s. 7d. per anuum. 
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Tur NEW axD COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


Not far from the road leading to Tadcaſter, is Bramham-Park, 
7.5 noble ſeat of lord Bingley. The building is ſpacious, and 

e proſpect from it exceeding delightful. The hall and gallery 
are adorned with fine paintings, and the houſe is richly fur- 
niſhed. The gardens are very extentive, and laid out with great 
taſle and elegance. ; 

In the ncighbourhood of Tadcaſter is a ſmall village called 
Towrov, at preſent remarkable only for giving the title of 
baton to the family of the late ſir Edward Hawke. 

In a lane which leads from T owton to a village called SA x- 
Tor, are ſome alder- trees, in one of which it is Pd a boy with 
an arrow ſhot the lord Dacres, at the battle of Towton in 1461, 
whoſe father had been killed the preceding day. In Saxton 
church-yard is a tomb erected to liis memory; and on it arc en- 
graved his coat of arms, and a Latin inſcription, of which the 
following is a tranſlation : 


Here lies Randol, lord Dacre, and knight-bannerct, who 
was killed in the war of prince Henry VI. on the twenty- 
ninth day of March, in the year of our Lord 1461, to wit 
on Pa!m-Sunday. Upon whoſe foul may God have mercy ! 
Amen.” 


In Auguſt 1774, a man was living at Saxton, who, with 


many others, had been concerned in opening ſome graves of the 
warriors ſlain in the before-mentioned battle of 'I owton, to 
ſatisfy the curioſity of ſome gentlemen. On a ſtrict examination 
of the bones then found, 1t appeared, that the moſt undecayed 
were, the Internodia Digotorum, or the bones of the thumbs 
and fingers. | 

Ltxvs is a large and populous town, on the river Ayre, and 
at preſent the molt conſiderable in the North of England for the 
manufaftory of broad cloth. A caſtle was built near the river 
ſcon after the Conqueſt, but it has been long ſince demolithed, 


and a pentcel houſe erected in its ſtead for the uſe of the lord of 


the manor. In this caſtle two unfortunate kings were impriton- 
ed, viz. Richard II. and Charles I. the firſt of whom was mur- 
dered at Pontefract, and the latter behcaded at Whitchall. Leeds 


pas three pariſh-churches, one of which, dedicated to St. Peter, 
is a ately ſtructure, built in the form of a cathedral, and the 


glaſs in the windows. is finely painted. The other two do 
not contain any thing remarkable. There is alſo a mecting 
for Proteſtant-Diſſenters, built on a moſt clegant and ſuperb 
lan. 

F The Guildha!l of this town 1s a handſome edifice, built of 
ſtone in the Tuſcan order, ſupported by ruſtic ; and in a niche in 
the front is the ſtatue of queen Anne. The Hall, or Exchange, 


where the merchants aſlemble to tranſact their bulinels, is a 


noble ſtructure, erected in 1714, on a plan ſimilar to that of the 
Royal-Exchange in London. Over the gate is a cupola, with a 


clock and bell. There is another building, called the Red-Hall, 


from its being the firſt in the town made with brick. 


The bridge over the Ayre is neat and built of ſtone ; and near ' 


it 15 a free-ſchool, with an excellent library, founded and en— 


doywed by one Mr. Harriſon, a native of the town. Ihe work- 


touſe is a handſome edifice built of ſtone at the ſole expence 
of one Mr. Sykes. The children in it are taught to read 
and work ; and ſuitable proviſion 1s made for the aged and infirm. 
Near the ſree-{hool 15 an alms-houſe for widows; and there arc 


three other foundations of the ſame nature for aged perſons 


of both ſexés, who are provided with all the necellarics of lite. 
Here are alſo two charity-{chools, in which one hundred boys are 
elothed and educated. Thete is Wkewile an infirmary for the ſick 
aid Jame, founded in 1763, and ſupported by ſubſcription, 

"The nit important object, however, in this town, is the 
cloth-market, ſuppoſed to be the molt conſiderable of any in the 
utuverſc. This market, which is held every "Thurſday and 
Saturday, begins at ſix in the morning in ſummer, and ſeven in 
wititer ; for by ringing the bell at ſtated times, all the clothiers 
atemblec in a few minutes, without any confuſion or diſturbance, 
he bl] having ceaſed Ange; the benches are all covered with 
patterns of cloth, and imme lately the hall is filled with dealers 
from different parts of the Kingdom, who walk up and down 
within the benches, with patterns in their hands of ſuch cloth as 
they want, Having comparcd the cloth on the benches with the 
patterns wn theirhauds, if they find it will ſuit them, they immedi- 
willy lan ove the bench to the clothier, aſk the price, and 
bid him what they think it is worth, but in a whiſpering tone, 
{o a; no other pertun can underſtand them. This is a very pru- 
lernt method, and onpht to be uled in every place, where ſuch 
bers of people aflemble for the benefit of traffic. After the 
merchant has bid the clothier ſuch a price as he did not chooſe to 
wake, he way po aſter him, if he thinks proper, and tell him he 
has conlidered of it, and will take his money; but the cloth 
milk not be teen from the market till it is bought, leſt 
Nu machait ſhould, in private, carry on any illicit practices. It 
is faid forme thoutind pounds Worth of cloth 1s fold on every 
market-day throuphout the year. About half an hour after 
eight o'clock in the morning the bell rings a ſecond time, when 
all the cloth is immediately removed, and the. whole place before 
oxcapicd by the cluthicrs is taken up by thulc who bring provi- 
on ty market, 


Lecds jecived a (ter of incorporation from Charles I. 


——_ " 


— nd 


to be governed by an alderman and nine burgeſſes; but ir 
the reign of Charles II. its charter was renewed, and it is now 
governed by a mayor, twelve aldermen, and a common-counci: 
of twenty-four of the principal inhabitants. It is diſtant f-og 
London 197 miles. | 

In a moor ncar Leeds is a village called Aper, in whi.}; 
have been found, at different periods, great numbers of Roma- 
antiquities. In 1702, as ſome labourers were digging, th. 
diſcovered the foundation of a wall, and near it the retnains «; 
ieveral houſes, baths, altars, and funeral monuments, with ir. 
ſcriptions. Near this village are the remains of a Roman Ccatny 
molt of the wall of which is {till entire, but the ditch is filled up: 
from which it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that this place was 
one of the miliary ſtations during the wars with the Scots 
and Pics. | 

Not far from this camp is a conſiderable village called KR R. 
STALL, once famous for its rich abbey, founded in the reign of 
Henry I. for monks of the Ciſtertian order. It was endoweg 
with very ample revenues; but either from the luxury of the 
monks, or ſome dilapidations made by the abbots, it became in- 
debted in the ſum of 52481. In conſequence of this, they were 
not only obliged to retrench their expences, but alſo to ſolicit the 
aſſiſtance of the nobility and gentry, which they lo far obtained, 
that at the diſſolution of religious houſes its annual revenucs 
amounted to 5021. Great part of this lately ſtructure is ſtill 
ſtanding, particularly the body of the church, a lofty ſquare 
tower, and ſeveral {mail chapels near the altar. The cloi{ters 
adjoining to the church have been repaired, and they are now 
converted into private houſes. This village has a good ſtone 
bridge over the Ayre, near which are the remains of a Dani! 
camp, and a curious well, from whence, by leaden Pipes, tlie 
convent was ſupplicd with water, 

Near four miles from Leeds is a ſmall village called Coox. 
BRIDGE, where many Roman antiquitics have been diſcovere, 
particularly the foundation of a city, with urns, ſtatues, bat}; 


| pavements, altars, and coins. Not far from this place i; 1 


Roman camp, ſurrounded by a wall and ditch; in the latter ci 
which, ſome years ago, a labourer diſcovered the (latuc of x 
centurion, in a military habit, with an inſcription beneath, im- 


| porting that he had commanded in the ninth legion. 


At another village called HARLOW-IIILL, are ſome remains 
of a camp, ſuppoled to have been thrown up by the Northum— 
brians during the wars with the Mercians. The Roman high- 
way paſſes through this village, and in it, a ſew years ago, 5 
diſcovered the foundation of an exploratory tower. | 

North-Ealt of Leeds is an agreeable village called HARwOob, 
which has a handſome ſtone bridge over the river Wharſe; and 
near it are the ruins of a caſtle, built ſoon after the Norman 
Conqueſt. 75 | | | | 

In this neighbourhood are two other villages, one called Ab- 
WALTON, and the other DEWSBURY ; but neither of them con- 
tain any thing worthy of notice. | | 

ABERFORTH, otherwiſe ABERFORD, is a long, ſtraggling 
town, lituatcd on the ſmall river Cock, where the Roman high- 
way crolled. There are ſeveral good houſes in the town, but the 
ſtreets are ill paved and dirty. Here are the ruins of a cuttle, 
but we have not any accounts by whom it was built, though 

robably by one of the Norman barons ſoon after the Conquctt. 

The only trade carried on in this town is, making pins, for 
which it has long been famous; and great numbers of 
women and children are conſtantly employed in the different 
branches of that article. It has a weckly-market on Wei- 
neſday; and 1s diſtant from London 134 miles. | | 

BARWICK isa {mall village about a mule from Aberforth, ſamous 
in former tunes for a granary erected by the kings of Northum— 
berland to ſupply their armies with corn. The church had fine 
painted plaſs in the windows, but it has been either broken 
or taken away, there not being any traces of it now left. 

Not far from this place are the remains of two camps, which 
appcar to have been ſurrounded with ſtrong Eaſtern walls 
and deep trenches, according to the Roman method. 

In this neighbourhood there are ſeveral other villages, but none 
of them merit a particular deſcription ; only that molt of then 
have been long famous for their quarries of a particular lot 
of ſtone : it is exceeding ſoft when tirlt hewn out of the rock , 
but after being ſome time expoled to the air, it hardcns aud be- 
comes very lerviceable. 

Of thel: quarries the moſt conſiderable is at a village called 
HASELWOOD and it is agreed, by all our hiſtorians, that both 
the cathedrals of York and — were built of ſtones taken 


from this place. We are further told by Camden, that the 
beautiful chripel of Henry VII. ig Weſtminſter-Abbey, was 
built of this ſtone; and it fo, it mult have been procured at 
a very great colt, 

SHERBURN is a long, ſtraggling town, but being on the gre?! 
North road, has ſeveral good inns. A Roman highway crole» 
the town, and at one end of it are ſtill the ruins of a convent- 
The army of the parliament, and the royaliſts, met at this town 
in 1645, when a battle enſued, in which many of the latter 
were killed. The only ſtructute at preſent worthy of nouce in 
this town is, a chatity-{chool, founded by one Mr. Hungate, for 
twenty-four poor buys, who are fed, clothed, and educated, 
from ſeven years of ape till they arc fifteen ; after wluch, ons 
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are ſent to the univerſity, and the reſt put out to trades. This 
town has a weekly-market on Saturday; and is diſtant from 
London 181 miles. 

In the neighbourhood of Sherburn is a village called TeEMPLE- 
NEWSHAM, remarkable for having in it the fine ſeat of lord 


Irwin. It is a modern ſtructure, deſigned with great judgment, 


and finiſhed in the molt elegant manner. The gallery 1s 108 
feet in length, and contains many fine landſcapes, with a paint- 
ing of our Saviour on the Croſs by Albert Durer, greatly eſteemed 
by the curious. There is alſo a fine painting of the Holy Family, 
by Carlo Maratti, and another by Rubens ; with ſeveral battles, 
and the painting of Jane Shore, the latter of which is eſteemed 
the beſt figure of that courtezan now in England. All the rooms 
are hung with rich damaſk of various colours ; and there are 
paintings by the beſt maſters in each of them. 

SELBY is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the river Ouſe. 
It was famous in former times for its rich convent, whoſe abbot 
exerciſed epiſcopal authority, and fat as a lord in parliament. 
This ſtately abbey was founded by the Conqueror, for monks of 
the Benedictine order, and continued to flouriſh till the diſſolution 
of religious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 729]. 
12s. 10d. but it is now utterly demoliſhed, the ſtones having been 
removed to aſſiſt in beautifying ſome of the houſes. The church 
of the abbey was given to the people of the town; but in 1690 
it fell down, and a new one was erected. 

Selby is at preſent in a very flouriſhing condition, the river 
being navigable for ſhips of a conſiderable burthen. There are 
ſeveral merchants conſtantly reſiding in the town, and the trade 


carried on by them is very extenſive. The houſes are in general 


well built, and the number of veſſels paſſing up and down the 
river contribute conſiderably towards enriching the inhabitants. 


The weekly-market is on Monday; and the town is diſtant. 


from London 182 miles. 


Not far from Selby is a village called Cawoop, in which the 


archbiſhops of York had formerly a country ſeat, but no remains 
of the building are now left. | 
Near Selby is Ledſtone-Hall, the ſeat of the carl of Hunting- 


don: and in the church of an agreeable. village, about a mile 


from this ſeat, called LEeDsHAMm, lie the remains of the lady 


Elizabeth Haſtings (a ſuperb alabaſter monument being ereQed 
to her memory near the place of her interment) the daughter of 
Theophilus, the ſeventh earl of Huntingdon, who, when living, 
was not more remarkable for her pious and exemplary life, than 
for the great number of beneficial, perpetual charities ſhe left 


mankind, to various purpoſes, at her death; amongſt which, the 


deviſe of lands by one of the codicils of her laſt will, dated the 
24th of April 1739, to the provoſt and ſcholars of Queen's- 
College, Oxford, tor the intereſt of twelve Northern {chools, has 
rendered her memory for ever dear to all ſeminaries of learning, 
and to all lovers of literature and ſcience. 


* PONTEFRACT, or POMERET, is a town of great antiquity, | 
as appears from many Roman coins having been dug up near 
it at different periods. In 1753 was found a golden coin of 
Nero, from which circumſtance it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed 
that Veſpaſian, who was lieutenant in Britain for that emperor, 


reſided here. 


It doth not appear ſor certain whether there were any religious 


houſes here during the Heptarchy ; but ſoon after the Conqueſt 
ſeveral were erected by thoſe barons who obtained lands in Eng- 
land. In the reign of William Rutus a convent was founded 


here for monks of the Cluniac order, which remained till the 
diſſolution of religious houſes. There was alſo an hoſpital 


founded in the reign of Henry I. And in the reign of Richard II. 


Robert Knowles tounded a chauntry for ſecular canons, with an 
hoſpital for poor women; but theſe buildings are all totally 


demoliſhed. 


Of the buildings, what moſt engages the notice of a traveller 
in this town at preſent, is its ancient caſtle. It was built 
ſoon after the Conqueſt, and continued to be one of the manſions 


of the earls of Lancaſter till the reign of Edward II. when it 


became the property of the crown. In this caſtle the unfortu- 


nate Richard II. was barbaronſly murdered, after he was de- 


throned by his couſin Henry IV. And here alſo, in the reign of 
Richard III. the carl of Rivers and fir Richard Gray were 


behcaded. Pontctrac is a large, populous town, and in general 
well built. The church is an old Gothic ſtructure, beſides 
which there is a chapel of caſe, and three meetings for Proteſtant- 
Diſſenters. It has alſo a town-hall, a large open market-place, 
and a charity-ſchool for boys and girls. 

This place obtained its charter of incorporation from Rich- 


ard 111. by which it is under the government of a mayor, twelve 


aldermen, a recorder, and a common-council of the principal 
inhabitants, with a town-clerk and other proper officers ; and 
the repreſentatives are choſen by the freemen at large. "The 
weekly-market is on Saturday, and the town is diſtant from 
London 175 miles. 

Nat far from Pontefra&t is a large village called FerRRYBRIDGE, 
in which are fcveral good inns, it being on the high road from 
London to York. It has a handſome ſtone bridge over the river 
Ayre, but dves not contain any thing elſe that merits particular 
notice. 

Near Ferrybridpe is a ſmall village called CAST IF-Foßp, or 
Casrite-FortH, where the Romans had a caſtle, and one 


— — 


of their military ſtations ; but there are not at- preſent any 
remains to be ſeen, though many of their coins and other pieces 
of antiquity have at different periods been dug up. 

In the vicinity of this village is another called BYrom, re- 
markable for a fine ſeat belonging to ſir John Ramſden. It 
is built on an excceding good plan, and all the apartments 
are finiſhed in the higheſt taſte; Moſt of the rooms are or- 
namented with beautiful paintings, executed by ſome of the beſt 
maſters. | | 

In this neighbourhood, at a village called MeTHLy, the earl 
of Mexborough has a ſeat, which, although not large, is deſigned 
in as elegant a manner as any houſe of its ſize in the kingdom. 
On entering the great gate, you come to the hall, where there are 
many fine paintings, and on each ſide are the dining and drawing- 
rooms, adorncd in the moſt curious manner. he chimney- 
pieces are of fine Sienna marble, and the hangings of the moſt 
curious damaſk, and the fineſt patterns that could poflibly be in- 
vented. The bed-chamber and dreſſing- rooms are all finiſhed in 
the ſame elegant manner ; and there is a gallery with a fine col- 


lection of paintings, near which is an excellent library. 


SNAITH, a ſmall town, a little to the Eaſt of Pontefract, 
carries on a conſiderable trade with Hull and many other places, 
but it does not contain any building that merits particular deſcrip- 
tion. It had ancicnily a convent for monks of the Benedictine 
order, founded in the reign of Henry I. but not the leaſt remains 
of it are now to be ſeen. The weekly-market is on Friday; 


and the town is diſtant from London 174 miles. 


Not far from Snaith is a village called CoxtsBqRotGH, 
where are the ruins of an ancient caſtle, ſuppoſed to have been 
built about the time the Romans left the iſland, as a garriſon was 
placed in it by Aurelius, during his wars with the Saxons, 
Great part of the walls of this ancient caſtle are flill ſtanding, 
from which it appears to have been originally very ſtrong. | 

Near Snaith are two very agreeable villages, the one called 

KNOTTINGLEY, and the other KELLI N GTON. The former of 
theſe docs not contain any thing remarkable; but the latter 
is particularly diſtinguiſhed for tlie delightful ſituation of its 
church. It is built on a fine gentle eminence, and has a large, 
handiome church-yard. Ihe whole is ſurrounded with beautiful 
corn- fields, and commands, on all fides, an extentive aud vari- 
egated proſpect. | | T 
A navigable cut, or canal, has been lately made from the 
river Ayre, above the Haddleſay-Lock, a ſmall diſtance from 
Kellington, to the river Ouſe, near that village, by means of 
Riding of the county, 1s opened to the city of York. 

South-Eaſt of Snaith is a large piece of ſenny ground, called 
Marthland, where a great number of cattle are ſed; and in 
former times it was an aſylum for out-laws, and all ſorts ot 
vagabonds. Many trees have been dug up here at different 
times; and ſome of our antiquarians have ſuppoled they were 


they have lain there ever ſince the Flood. 
Upon this marſhy land is a ſmall town called Fnors ; but it 
is only a poor decayed place, not containing any thing that 
merits the notice of a traveller. It has, however, a weekly- 
market on Wedneſday ; and is diſtant from London 166 miles. 
At DRax, a ſmall village in this neighbourhood, was a con- 
vent of black canons founded in the reign of Henry I. It re- 
mained till the general diſſolution of religious houſes, when 
its annual revenues amounted to 1221. but no remains of the 
building are now left. | | 
DONCASTE k, ſituated on the river Don, is a place of great 
antiquity, as appears from the Itinerary of Antoninus, who tells 
us, that the Criſpinian horſe were ſtationed here while the Roman 
were in Britain; and that the governor of the province generally 
reſided in its caltle, that he might be near to the wall, in order to 


as a place of great ſtrength under the kings of Deita, but adread- 
ful fire breaking out in 759, not only the caitle, but the whole 
town, was reduced to athes. The caltle was never after rebuilt, 
and at preſent the place where it itood is ſcarce known: but the 
town was not fuffered to remain long in ruins, it being ſoon 
aſter rebuilt in a more handſome manner than before; and it has 
continued to flouriſh ever ſince. 

A convent was founded in it during the reign of Henry III. 
with an hoſpital for lepers; but no remains of either are now 
left, only that there is a ſtone crots flill flanding at one end of the 
town, which appcars to have been erected in that age, and pro- 
bably by the perſon who founded the convent. The ſituation of 
Doncatter 1s exceeding pleaſant, and there is a tine long Cauleway 
on the banks ot the river, which prevents it from overflowing 
the country. "The {lreets are broad and well paved, and being 2 
great thoroughtare to York, and other places in the North, it has 
leveral good inns. The town-hall is a handtome building, and 
there are two tine [tone bridges over the river Don. It has only 
one parith-church, which is a very neat itruSure, and the tteeple 
is greatly admired tor its extraordinary work manthip. Ihe only 
charitable foundation. in this town is an alms-houte tor aged pet- 
ſons, founded by one Mr. Ellis, who was tive times mayor ot Don- 
caſter. The government of this town 18 veiled i a mayor, re- 
corder, and a common-council. It has a weckly-macket 


. | un 
Saturday ; and is diltaut nom London 10 unles. 


which a more commodious pailage for veſſels, out ot the Welt- 


cut down by the Romans, though it is much more probable that 


repel the incurſions of the Scots and Pits. This cattle remained 
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from one extremity of the roof to the other. 


its late noble proprietor. 
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Tur NEW axpb COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


Near Doncaſter, at a village called HaMeaLL, was anciently 
a convent for nuns of the Ciſtertian order, founded in the reign 
of Henry II. but no remains of it are now left. 

RoTHERHAM is apreeably ſituated en a ſmall ſtream called 
the Rother (near its confluence with the Don) over which it has 
a handſome ſtone bridge. The town 1s neatly built, and has 
a large Gothic church, the ſpire of which is ſeen at a conſider- 
able diſtance. In former times there was a collegiate church or 
chauntry here, founded by Thomas Scot, commonly called 
Rotherham, archbiſhop of York, in the reign of Edward IV. 
for ſecular canons. It remained till the diſſolution of religious 
houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 88]. 128. but 
the building has been long ſince totally demoliſhed. At preſent, 
the town, though populous, is on the decline; the hard-ware 
trade, which was formerly carried on here to a conſiderable 
depree, having been ſome time removed to Sheffield. Here is a 
well-endowed alms-houſe for aged perſons of both ſexes; and a 
charity-ſchool for children, who are both clothed and educated. 
The town has a weekly-market on Monday; and is diſtant from 
London 165 miles. 


To the North of Rotherham, about four miles, is Wentworth 


Houſe, the magnificent ſcat of the late marquis of Rockingham. 
It is pleafantly ſituated on a riſing ground in a large park, com- 
manding one of the moſt delightful proſpects in England. This 
noble ſtructure conſiſts of three ſides of a ſquare, and has two 


fronts, the principal of which faces the park, having a centre 
and two wings that extend in length above 600 feet. 


The por- 
tico in the middle is ſupported by Corinthian columns, and over 
it is a range of nineteen windows, with a fine baluſtrade running 
All the other parts 
of the building are executed in the ſame clegant taſte, and the 
rooms, furniture, and decorations within, are, if poſſible, {til 


more ſuperb. 


Upon going in at the great door under the portico, you come 
to the hall, one of the fineſt rooms in England, and executed 
with ſo much art, that every thing in a manner preſents itſelf at 
firſt ſight. It is ſixty feet ſquare, and forty feet high, and 
round it is a gallery ſupported by eighteen columns of the Ionic 
order, fluted and curiouſly adorncd with carvings. There are 


eighteen Corinthian pilaſters above the gallery, and both between 


them and the Ionic ones below, are nicties for itatues. The ciel- 


ing is finely executed in ſtucco, and on each fide are two doors 


leading to the grand apartments. The dining-room is thirty-five 
feet long and twenty-three broad, with fine marble _chimney- 
pieces, and a roof carved in the moſt curious manner. Ihe 
ſupping-room is forty feet long, and twenty-two broad, with 
poliſhed chimney-pieces of Sienna marble, and a roof of ſtucco, 
in which are a variety of curious figures. "The drawing-room is 
the ſame ſize as the dining-room, and adorned in like manner. 
On the other ſide of the hall is the great gallery, embelliſhed with 
fine paintings, and near it is one of the great bed-chambers, 


with two dreſſing- rooms, and all the furniture of the richelt 


green damaſk. Oppolite to it is the blue damaſk room, adorned 
with paintings and many other curioſitics brought from Italy, 
at a vaſt expence; and near it is the yellow damaſk room, fur- 


niſhed in the fame elegant manner. I he other bed-chambers and 


dreſſing- rooms are along the attic ſtory, each of them adorned in 


the fineſt taſte, with marble chimney-pieces, carvings, and ſtucco 


cielings. | 
Upon the whole, this magnificent ſtructure is executed in 
ſo clegant a manner, that it does great honour to the memory of 
There is not a ſingle irregularity to be 
met with, and the gardens contain ſuch a profuſion of art, blended 
with nature, that it would require a volume to deſcribe every par- 
ticular. The flower-gardens, pleaſure-gardens, ſhrubbery, woods, 


fountains, canals, with the view of thc adjacent country, all 


contribute towards enlivening the ſcene ; and although ſome man- 
fions in England may have more decorations, yet taken ail toge- 
ther, for true taſte and ſolid judgment, it is exceeded by none. 
T1CKHILL is a ſmall but ancient town, as appears from 
its having had a ſtrong caſtle in the reign of Richard II. which 
held out ſome time for that unfortunate prince. This ſtructure 
has been long demolithed, nor is there a ſingle veſtige of it now 
remaining. The town 1s greatly decayed from what it was for- 
merly, though it ſtill enjoys many valuable privileges. Its juriſ- 
diction extends over a conſiderable part of the neighbouring 
country; and being one of the royal demeſnes, the inhabitants 
and tenants hold their Jands immediately from the chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The church is a ſtately ſtructure, and near it 
are a Charity-{chool and an alms-houſe. The weekly-market is 
on Friday; and the town is diſtant from London 155 miles. 
To the South-Weſt of Tickhill ſtood Roche-Abbey, founded 
in 1147, for monks of the Ciſteruan order. "Two diltin 
parts, which ſtill remain, ſhew that it mult have been originally 
a very beautiful and lofty Gothic ſtructure, Its ſituation is 
remarkably retircd and plealing ; towards the South it is hid by a 
ſtcep woody cliff; on the North and North-Eaſt by large rocks ; 
and on the South-Weſt by extentive woods, "Lo the Eaſt of 
theſe ruins is a large piece of water that runs from them: the 


banks of this ſtream are ftecp, and covered with trees of various 


forts, interſperſed with rocks and ruins. Bencath one of the 

rocks is the mouth of a cavern, faid to have had formerly a com- 

munication with Lickhill-Caſtle; but that the pallage was ſtop- 
I 


* 


I 
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ped by the falling in of the earth. Theſe ruins, among which 
arge trees are now grown up, with the objects round them, form 
a picture inexpreſſibly romantic; and the fragments of ſepulchral 
monuments, with the gloomy ſhades of ivy and yew, which 
luxuriantly branch out, and mix with the whiteneſs of the rock + 
gives a pleaſing ſolemnity to the ſcene. a 

Not tar from hence is a village called LAuaHnwrox, ſituated cn 
an eminence, and remarkable for its tine church and ſpire, l 
latter of which is executed in ſo maſterly a manner, as not to be 
excceded, either in beauty or regularity, by any one in the king. 
dom. It is ſeen at the diſtance of thirty or forty miles, and has 
a particular effect on the eye when viewed in the diagonal line: 
for the pinnacles at the corners of the tower being joined by 
arches to the ſpire, as are others above them, they break its cut. 
lines, and give it at the fame time a diminution that is very beau. 
tiſul. 

Near Tickhill, in a village called Cckorps-HavrR, gross. 
or did very lately, a remarkable yew- tree, the ſtem of which ;. 
ſtrait and ſmooth for about ten feet high; the branches riſe, one 
above another, in circles of ſuch exact dimenſions, that they ſeein 
to be the effect of art. The lhoots of every year are ſo exa@!,y 
conformable to each other, and fo thick, that the birds caj; 
ſcarcely enter between them. Its colour is remarkably brigb: 


and vivid, which, together with its uncommon heure, give it 


the appearance of a fine artificial tuſt of velvet when viewed at a 
diſtance. | 

BawTRY, otherwiſe BAWTREE, is agreeably ſituated on the 
banks of the river Idle; and being a great thoroughfare to Scot. 


land, and other parts of the North, it has ſeveral good inns ; but 


no building that merits particular deſcription. A great trade 
is carried on here in iron, lead, and grindſtones, the river being 
navigable from hence to the Humber, and ſeveral parts of Der. 


| byſhire. The town has a weekly-market on Saturday; and is 


diſtant from Londen 152 miles. 
South of Bawtry, at the extremity of the county, is Kiveton, 


the ſeat of the duke of Leeds. This ſtructure is rather irregular, 


but the rooms are loſty, and the furniture and paintings excced- 
ing clegant. The hall, which was painted by fr James Thorn- 
hill, is fifty feet long and thirty broad, and adorned with many 
ancient buſts. In the anti-chamber is a painting of the marquis 
of Montroſe, by Vandyke, eſteemed one of the fineſt pieces in 
England. The dining- room, which is thirty-lix feet lang, and 
twenty-five broad, is adorned with many fine paintings; and the 
drawing-room and gallery are both furniſhed in the = elegant 
manner. On the whole, it is a very fine ſcat, and ſituated in 
a moſt delightful part of the country. | 

SHEFFIELD is a populous and large town, near the borders of 
Derbyſhire, in a diſtrict called Hallamſhire. It is the moſt 
remarkable place in England for cutlery wares, and was fo 
in very ancient times, as appears from the following line of te 
poct Chaucer : | | 


« A Sheffield whittle bore he in his hoſe.” 


Formerly there was a ſtrong caſtle at this place belonging 
to the dukes of Norfolk ; but it was deſtroyed during the civil- 
wars in the laſt century, and only part of the wall now remains. 
The town is about a mile in length, and half a mile in breadth; 
but the ſtreets are narrow, and moſt of the houſes appear black 
from the great clouds of ſmoke conſtantly ifſuing from the forges. 
The parith-church, dedicated to the Holy 'I rinity, is a large, 
venerable, Gothic ſtructure, built in the reign of Henry I. be 
is in the form of a croſs, having a lofty tower in the middle, with 
a clock, muſical chimes, and a ring of eight bells. Many 
of the noble family of Talbots, earls of Shrewſbury, were buricd 
in this church, where they have ſeveral handſome monuments ; 
and at the left hand of the altar is a library well furniſhed. _ 

The parith-church not being ſufficient for the numerous inha- 
bitants, ſome years ago a chapel of caſe, dedicated to St. Paul, 
was erected at their expence, to which Mr. Downs, a filvcr- 
{mith, contributed 10001, It is an elegant modern ſtructure, 
with a tower at the Welt-end, in which is a clock and bell. 
The gallarics are exceeding beautiful, and the pews well con- 
trived for the accommodation of the people. Though the living 
is only a curacy, yet the Profits ariling from the pews are eſtima— 
ted at 3 ol 200l. per annum. Beſides theſe two places 
of worſhip, there are ſeveral handſome meetiug-houſes for Pro- 
teſtam-Diſſenters: and near the church is an exceeding good 
grammar-i{chool founded in the reign of James I. with a hand- 
lome ſalary for the maſter and uſher, who have a neat hauſe for 
their reſidence, and the uſe of a valuable library. The maſter of 
this ſchool is obliged to be a graduate in one of the univerſities ; 
and beſides Latin and Greek, the ſcholars are alſo inſtructed in 
writing and accomprts, 

In this town is alſo a noble hoſpital founded by Gilbert, earl 
of Shrewſbury, in the reign of Charles II. but now the property 
of the duke of Norfolk. It conſiſts of a handſome ſquare, built 
in the form of a college, with a chapel where divine ſervice 
is performed every Sunday, It is ſet apart for the reception 
of eighteen poor men and as many women, who had originally, 
beſides their apartments, an allowance of two ſhillings and fix- 
pence per week ; but to the honour of the truſtees, who, inſtcad 
of diminiſhing, have improved the eſtates, forme new e 
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have been added, and their ſalaries advanced to three ſhillings 
and ſixpence per weck, beſides gowns, hats, and cloaks. 
There is alſo another hoſpital, or alms-houſe, for ſixteen poor 
widows of cutlers, who have each an annual allowance of 
{ix pounds ten ſhillings, beſides gowns and a certain falary 
for coals. This hoſpital was founded in 1703 by one Mr. 
Holles, an eminent merchant of London, and a native of Shet- 
field, who alſo left a ſalary of twenty-five pounds a year for 
learning forty boys to read and write, which charity has been 
ſince that time greatly improved; and prayers arc read twice 
every day to the ſcholars and penſioners. Here are allo two 
charity- ſchools, one for thirty boys, and the other for thirty girls; 
all of whom are both clothed and educated. f 
Sheffield has likewiſe a large theatre, beſides an aſſembly- room, 
and a ſtately court-houſe belonging to the duke of Norfolk, 
who is lord of the manor. The town is well ſupplied with 
good freſh water from a reſervoir about a mile diſtant. The 
great plenty of coals, and the river, which is navigable ill 
within about three miles of the town, is of the utmoſt advantage 
to the cutler» trade; and there are ſeldom leſs than three or four 
hundred grindſtones driven by the water. It is almolt impoſſible 
to conceive what numbers of people are conſtantly employed 
here; moſt of the boys, from ſix years old and upwards, are 
daily working at ſuch parts of the buſineſs as are the moſt eaſy 
and trifling. | | 

In this town is alſo a ſilk- mill, made on the ſame conſtruction 
with that at Derby, which employs great numbers of hands. 
All the motions of this complicated piece of mechaniſm are put 
into action by one water-wheel, which communicates motion to 
others, till many thouſand wheels are ſet to work at the fame 
time. This mill twiſts x50lb. of raw filk per week, or 
$00lb. per annum. The erection of the whole building, with 
the mechaniſm it contains, colt upwards of 7oool. Upon the 
whole, Sheffield is at preſent one of the moſt flouriſhing towns 
in the kingdom, and muſt continue fo as long as the trade of this 
nation receives proper encouragement. The public buſineſs is 
under the direction of ſeven of the principal inhabitants, four of 
whom are of the eſtabliſhed church, and three Diſſenters. The 
town has a good weekly-market on Tueſday ; and is diſtant 
from London 160 miles. NI : | | 
At ECKLESFIELD, near Sheffield, was a {mall priory of Be- 
nedictine monks ; but it has been long ſince totally demoliſhed. 
About two miles from the town are the remains of a Roman for- 
tification, as alſo a deep trench, called the Devil's-Ditch, which 
the Saxons are ſuppoſed to have thrown up. 

BARNSLEY is pleaſantly ſituated on a riſing ground; and moſt 
of the houſes are built of ſtone, there being ſeveral quarries in the 
neighbourhood. It is very populous, and the hard-ware trade is 
carried on here in different articles of iron and ſteel, but much 
inferior to Sheffield. The town does not contain any public 
ſtructure that merits particular deſcription. It has a weekly- 
market on Wedneſday ; and is diſtant from London 170 miles. 

Near Barnſley is Wentworth-Caſtle, the noble ſeat of the earl 
of Strafford. In the front of the building is a grand portico, ſup- 
ported by Corinthian pillars, and crowned with a baluſtrade, 
from which there is a moſt delightful proſpe&t. On entering the 
great door, you come to the hall, a ſpacious room forty feet ſquare, 


and has fine compartments richly gilt. The anti-chamber, draw- 
ing-room, and bed-chamber, are all on the left hand, each being 
twenty feet ſquare; and on the right hand is another drawing- 
room, adorned with chimney-pieces of Sienna marble, which 
appear exceeding beautiful. In this room, which is paved with 
Egyptian granate, are ſome paintings executed by the firſt Italian 
matters. Aſcending the great ſtair-caſe, you come to a gallery 
ſuppoſed to be at leaſt equal to any in England. It is 180 feet 
long, twenty-four broad, and thirty in height, ſupported by magni- 
ficent marble columns in the Corinthian order, and adorned with 
ſome of the fineſt paintings from Italy. The library is furniſhed 
with many of the beſt authors, and a great number of the moſt 
curious muſic-books. 

The park and gardens of this beautiful manſion are laid out 
with the greateſt talte and elegance; and from the delightful 
ſituation of the whole, it may be juſtly eſteemed one of the fineſt 
ſeats in England. | 

WAKEFIELD, though a very old town, is at preſent in a 
flouriſhing ſtate, by reaſon of the encouragement given to the 
woollen manufactories. It is pleaſantly ſituated near the river 
Calder, over which there is a ſtone bridge erected by Edward IV. 


for goods. The town conlilts of three large open ſtreets, well 
paved ; and the river being navigable to it, 15 of great ſervice to 
the inhabitants. The church is a noble ſtructure, with a ſpire, 
Which is ſaid to be the higheſt in the county. Near it was for- 
merly a chapel, which was pulled down in 1756, when many 
imapts, ſome of alabaſter, and others of wood richly ornamented, 
were found between the roof and the cicling, ſuppoſed to have 
been concealcd there when the religious houles were diſſolved in 
the reign of Henry VIII. One ot theſe figures repreſented St. 
William, archbiſhop of York, and nephew to king Stephen. 
he other figures were exceeding beautiful, eſpecially thoſe 
of alabaſter; one of theſe was very large, and repreſented St. 
Anne, the mother of the Virgin Mary, teaching the young vir- 
No. 50. | | 


adorned with Corinthian pillars : the cieling is curiouſly painted, 


who alſo built a chapel on it, which is now uſed as a warehouſe |] 


gins to read. There was alſo a group of fifteen figures in alto- 
relievo; and in all no leſs than twenty-five pieces taken from the 
SCriptures. 

A beautiful croſs in the market-place of this town has an 


open colonade of the Doric order, ſupporting a room, in which 


the public buſineſs is tranſacted; and on the top is a dome with a 
lantern. Though it is not a corporation town, yet it is exceed- 
ing populcus ; and a great trade is carried on by the inhab'tants, 
It has two weekly-markets held on Thuridays and Fridays; 
and is diſtant from London 185 miles. 

We ſhall here, as briefly as we can, give an account of 
the famous battle fought at this place between the houſes of 
York and Lancaſter, which was a very bloody one. 

Queen Margaret, having marched into the North, raiſed an 
army of near 20,000 men, with which ſhe intended, if poflible, 
to deliver her huſband, Henry VI. who had Leen ſome time 
a captive in the hands oi the Lorkiſts. ter ſucceſs was princi- 
pally owing to the promiſes ſhe made, that ſuch as attended her 
ſtandard ſhould be ſuffered to piu.:ter the inhabitants South of the 
Trent, and ſuch other place: they ſhould ſubdue. 

The duke of York, wh vas then at London, having heard 
of the queen's deſign, wa: contiderably alarmed, and therefore 
left the capital, in order te present her further progrels, or- 
dering his fon Edward to follow him with as many forces as 
he could raiſe. The duke marched Northward with the utmoſt 
expedition, but when he entered Yorkſhire, news vas brought 
him that the queen hail raiſed a great army ; fo that he found 
himſelf under the neceſlity, either of returning to London, or 
engaging with a great diladyantage. 

Upon this he threw himteii,, by the advice of the earl of Saliſ- 
bury, into the caſtle of Sandal, where he thought he could 
be ſafe till the arrival of his fon, as the queen had no artillery, 
which at that time was coming into uſe. The queen, who was 
both cunning and courageous, concealed ſome of her men behind 
an eminence, and with the remainder attacked the caſtle, threaten- 
ing the duke in the moſt abuſive and inſulting manner, and 
by that artifice Richard was led into the ſnare ; for not imagining 
ſhe had any more men than thoſe with her, he ventured out, and 
a moſt bloody battle enſued. The duke finding his army ſur- 
rounded by the enemy, ruſhed into the thickeſt part of the ranks, 
and was killed, after he had diſplayed ſuch courage as would 
have done honour to one of the old Roman generals. This bat- 
tle was fought on the zoth day of December 1460, and the dead 


body of the duke being brought to the queen, the ordered the 


head to be cut off, and fixed on one of the gates of York city. 
As a labourer ſome years ago was digging in the field where 
this battle was fought, he found a gold ring, with ſome letters 
engraven on it, which, in all probability, had belonged to the 
e mee duke. The caſtle of Sandal, near which the battle 
was fought, is partly ſtanding; and from the whole ef the 
remains, it appears to have been originally a very ſtrong place. 
In this neighbourhood, at a village called NOSTEL, was 2 
convent for hermits, founded ſoon after the Conqueſt. It 
received many valuable privileges, which it continued to poſſeis 


till the diſſolution of religious houles, when its revenues were 


valued at 6061. per annum. | 
At a village called NREWIAN PD, ncar Wakefield, there was 


alſo a houſe for the reception of the knigbts 2i St. John of 


Jeruſalem, which, at the diſſolution of religious houſes, poſſeſſed 
an annual revenue of 2231. 19s. 7d. but not the lealt remains of 
the building are now left. | | 

To the South of Wakefield is BocTox, a ſmall, but very 
pleaſant village, where there is a handſome chapel for the uſe of 
the inhabitants. It was built at the ſole expence of the late fir 


| William Wentworth, who alſo left a ſum of money for the 


ſupport of the prieſt. 

In the neighbourhood of Wakefield is a village called Ar- 
MONDBURY, Where the Romans had a ſtation during their wars 
with the Brigantes; and when the kings of Northumberland 
extended their conqueſts Southward, they built a royal palace 


[| here, with a collegiate church, dedicated to St. Alban, but the 


whole of theſe buildings has been long ſince totally decayed. 
Near this village, on a ſtcep hill, are itil! the remains of a 


| ſtrong camp fortihed with a ditch and rampart; and adjoining 


are the ruins of a caſtle. It does not appear by whom it was 


built, but from a variety of circumſtances, we may reaſonably 


conjeAure, that it was one of the Roman forts, 
HUTHERSFIELD, which is a famous town in the clothing 
trade, is exceeding populous ; but the honſes are meanly built, 
and the ſtreets irregular and ill- paved. The church is a hand- 
ſome Gothic A ring and there is a hall, where the merchants 
meet to purchaſe goods in the fame manner as at Leeds, but not 
e ſo convenient a plan. The town has a weekly- 
market on Tueſday; and is diſtant from London 195 miles. 
HALITAx, ſo called from its ancient name Haligfax, which 
ſignities Holy Hair, was ſo conſiderable in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, as to ſend 12,000 men to aſſiſt in ſuppreſſing the re- 
bellion raiſed by the earl of Weltmorcland ; and it is at preſent 
a large, populous town, pleaſantly fituated on the gentle aſcent 


of a hill near the river Calder. The pariſh is the molt po- 


pulous, if not the largelt in England, being thirty miles in 
circumference. Beſides the church, which is a venerable Gothic 


| 


ſtructure, it contains twelve chapels and fixtcen meeting-houtes. 
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Tu E NEW AND COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


The mannfaQure of cloth, ddt kerſeys and ſhalloons, 
is ſo confiderable, that it has 'be en computed 100,000 pieces of 
ſnalloon have been male here in one year: and it is faid, that a 
lingla dealer has traded by commi Ton for 65,0291. per annum, 
to Holland and Hamburgh, | in the article of kerſeys alone. The 
inhabitants, on account of this employment, pay little attention 

huſbandry, and {ow f{caicely more corn than is ſufficient 
to feed their poultry, and a few oxen and ſhecp. For this reaſon, 
rmovitons arc brought to the town from a contiderable diſtance ; 
and a preat traffic is carried on between thoſe who bring them 
and the manufacturers. 

To execute this valuable branch of buſineſs conven 
molt ſuperb edifice has. been lately erected, called the Manu- 
tacturers Piece-Hlall. It is an oblong building, 119 yards in 
length, and nincty-one in breadth. It is ſiuatcd on 2 def-ent 
towards er La, which occaſions that fide to be three [tories 
high, whit the Velt-lde conſifts only of two. The firſt {tory 
on thc Fad © bas an arcade, Which is continucd as far as the 
centre of the N 7th and South fides , and ſupports a galle ry 
about {ix feet wide. Above this is a feconl gallery, fupp: ted 
by a rangs of ruſtic pillars; and the roof ff ſupported by a 
coulonade, winch has a moſt ſtriking effect, and is thought to be 
the lurgeſt of the kind in Europe. The diſtance of the columns 
18 abut eight feet. and a half, qu al to the width of the rooms, 
each of which has one fath window and a door to the galleries. 
The area is open and [pacious, and judiciouſſy contriv ed, both 
for ſafoty and convenicne c; and the whole is encloſed by a wall. 
The building was defigned by Mr. Thomas Bradley, of this 
town, and was firit opened for ue on the 2d of Janu ary 1779. 

Thie ürſt cttabliſhinent of the woollen-manufattory in Hailifax 
was towards the latter-end of the reign of Edward IV. On the 
acccifion of Henry VII. 0 many thefts were committed by 
wo 3 h znds in tea aling the oth from the tenters, that an act 

s palſed, called, 1 Ric TRY fax Law;“ by which the in: agi- 
rates were empowered to pri ceed aga "oft the offenders, and 
punith them with the lot, cf the: - tives: The act conlincd the 


niently, a 


uniſhmwent to the three t ee articles: 
ö 19 * 
1. Hand- haben'd, 1. e. \ hen the thict was taken in the act 
ol itcaiing | 
2. Blac K. beron'd, When the cloth ſtolen was found upon 
him. | | 


3. Contcihon'd, i. c. When the accuſcd perſon conſeſſed the 
fact. | 

In either of theſe inſtances the offence was capital ; but it 
nuilt have been committed within the liberties of the town, and 
the value of the cloth ſtolen was to amount to thirtcen-pence 
halfpenny. When the thief was apprehended, he was immedi- 


ately bro Might before the bathff, who next day ſummoned a jury 


of the inhab? rants, and his guilt being proved, he was within 


one week after Jentence carried to the place of execution, and 
beheaded in the following manner: 

Upon a {ſcaffold raiſed for the purpoſe, an engine was fixed, 
within wh hung an axc, with a vaſt weight of lead on its 
back, and being pulled up to a certain height, was prevented 
from falling by a ſtrong wooden pin, till the criminal had finiſhed 
his de- tions, when the pin was pulled out, and the axe fall; ng 
down with a great force, Inſtantly ſevered the head from the 
body. | 

This inſtrument was uſed in beheading thoſe who ſtole horſes, 
but the form was different. The beaſt 
talen led tothe place of execution with the thick, and fixed 
by a rope to a pin 45 ſupportad the axe, till the ſignal was given 
by the bat litt, whoſe fervatt wh ad the creature away, and the 
criminal; by the fall of thc ax, was bcheaded in a moment. 

4 his lingular n ingd in uſe till the year 1620, 
u hen tu but che balls on which the {caffold Was 


Ml 3 rema! 
removed ; 
tied (hi. remains. 


at ng the minority of James VI. the carl of Moreton, 


cha! K cl 0 I — repo 111 of IC G11. it <, De! mp O12 viſit to the court J 


ot queen Elizabeth, happened to fre one of theſe ene e 
and caricd a model! of the machine with him to Edinburgh, 1 
order to behecad fuch of the nobility, as offended apainſt his 
pM CEC, tor be was hated by ail ranks of people; but the 
King taking upon himfelt the management of public affairs, the 
curl was acculed of the murder of: the king's father, and being 
und puilty, was the firſt that was beheaded with the machine 


which he had prepared to take away the lives of others. It 


was ulcd trom that time for beheading peers, and people of high... 


rank, ane Icarn from thc Iullory o Scotland, where we arc 
told, that the marquis of Argyle was beheaded with it in 1661; 
24114 tits n, te carl of Arg) Ic y allo liuftcred the {amc death ! = 
1685. The laſt perſon that ſuffercd by this machine at Kdin— 
burg was one Mr. Hamiltn, who. was beheaded for the 
murder of an 1wn-keeper, about ſixty years ago. It is now laid 
up in a room adjuining to the council-chamber. "The people 
call it the Maiden, but for what reaſon we are not informed, 
and it is often thewn as a matter of « ur.olity to ſlrangers. 
Excluſive of the churches, chay els, and mceting-houſes, the 
principal public buildings im Haltax arc, a free-tcliodl, called 
Aue JN zaberh's Seauul 3 a good 1 ſr ital. loundedin 1642, by 
Nathan! cg. tor twelve old ah er ;.and a large 


workhoitc, The town has a b od vv ech -Ularket un Saturday; : 
and is dittantfirum London 292 miles. | 
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Near Halifax is a ſmall village called C11rtow, where, in 

1705, verre dug up a great number of Roman antiquitics, par- 
ticularly coins of the latter emperors, ſome of which arc now 
depefited in the Britiſh Muſeum. 

In this neighbourhood is another village called Er a1 en, 
pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the river Calder, over wii: 
there is a good ſtone bridge. One of the Roman {tations was 
at this place, as appears from the Itinerary of Antoninus ; and 
many of their antiquities s have been found here. 

Near Eland is a very agreeable village called GxETTIANp, 
which appears alſo to have been well known to the Romans. 
Many coins and other pieces of antiquity have been diſcovered 


at different times, particularly ſuch as prove that ſome of the 
| cohorts were ſtationed here during the time Severus reſided in 


the city of York. 

A convent was founded in the reign of Henry I. for nuns of 
the C:!tertian order, at a village called KIRKLEES, but not any 
remains of it are now to be ſeen, except the funcral monument 
of the famous Robin Hood, who is ſaid to have been bled to 
death in this convent. It is a large ſtone, on which are eu- 
graved the lines following : 


« Here underned dis laid ſtean 
Lais Robert earl of Huntingtun, 
New arier az hie fa geud, 
An pip! kauld im Robin Heud. 
Sic ntlav/z hi an his men 
Vi] England niver ſee agen. 
Obit. 24. Kal. Decals 1247. 


BRADFORD is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the river 
Ayre, and is a very populous town. Moſt of the houſes are 
built of ſtone ; and the church is a ſtately Gothic ſtructuuc. 
Great quentitics ot broad cloth are manufactured in this town, 
which employs numbers of the poor of both ſexes; and within 
the ſe few years a brewery has been eſtabliſhed for making 
porter, which is ſaid to be little inferior to that in London. 
Bradiord has a weekly-market on IThurſday; and is diſtant 
from Londlon 202 miles. * | 

Orr 1s pleaſantly fituated on the banks of the river 
Wharſc; but it is a fall town, and dues not contain any thing, 
that ments particular notice. It, however, particularly attracts 
the attention of a traveller from its romantic appcarance, and 
the beauty of its furrvunding fields and meadows. A craggy 
cliff hanzzs over the town, which ſceins to threaten it with im- 
me: diate deſtrukt! aon; but on arriving at the ſummit, the variety 
of objects that preſent themſelves arc truly enchanting. When 
Toute biſhop of Durham, in the reign of Henry VIII. 

ted this part of Yorkſhire, he ſaid, it exceeded in beauty 
every place he had fcen during his travels in France and Italy. 
"The town has a weekly-market on Tueſday ; and is diltant 
from London 20 28 miles. 

Peter de Arthington, one of the Norman barons, in the 
reign of Henry II. "Founded a convent for monks of the Bene- 
dictine order, at a village called ARLINGTON, near Otley ; and 
in the ſame place was an hoſpital for lepers, but not any 1c- 
mains of cither arc now left. 

Near this village is another called IKELEV, wheie many 
Roman antiquities ; have been dug up at different periods; and in 
the church-yard are ſeveral pillars, with very ancient inſcfiptions. 
It appcars to have been one of the . {tations when the 

emperor Severus was in Britain; and in 1608 an altar was dil- 
with an inſcription, unporting, that it had been 
let up by Varius Lupus, lieutenant of the cohorts at that time. 

CG1SBORN is ſituated on the river Ribble, over which there is 
a bridge; but it docs not contain any thing that merits particu- 
lar delcription, only that its neigh bourhood, in coutraſt to 
Otley, preſents to the view little elſe than barren mountains and 
frighttul precipice S. "The town has a poor weekly-market on 
Monday ; and 1s diſtant from London 219 miles. 

Robert de Bruce, anceltor of Robert, king of Scotland, 
founded a convent near Gilborn for mo 9 of the order of St. 
Aupuſtine. He ſettled on it many valuable lands, as appears 


religious houſes, 
when its revenues amounted th 6251. 38. 4d. per annum. 


SETTLE iS likewile tituatcd on the banks of the river Ribble, 
and almoſt ſurrounded with barren mountains. The houſes wy 
neat ſtructures built of {tone, and the ſtreets are well paved: 
that notwithltanding its ſituation, it is a very agreeable place, 
and has an exceeding good bridpe over the river. "Fhegvcekly- 
market 1s on Tueſday; „ and the town is diſtant from London 
239 miles. 

Near Settle are a great number of villages, all of which are 
ſitunted in the moſt romantic manner that” can poflibly be con 
ceived ; ſome of them arc on the ſummits of hills, 
in vallies, beneath the moſt Irghtſu] precipices. 

SKIPTON (called SkieTON On Craven, from its being the 
principal town of a {mall diſtrict of that name) 10 pleatantly 
lituated on the banks of the river Ayre, over which there 15 4 
good ſtone bridge. The houſes in general are well built, and 
the church is a ftatcly Gothic flirudturr, with a lofty tower. In 
this town was anciently a {trong caſtle, built foon after the Con- 
queſt ; which in latte: Y mics became the feat of lord Clitfard ; Pit 


and other 


numbers of coins and other Roman antiquities. 
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it has been long ſince entirely deſtroyed. Near the church is a 
noble free-{chool, founded by one Mr. Petyt, principal of Bar- 
nard's-Inn, London, who left a handſome ſalary for the maſter, 
and a library of books for the uſe of the ſcholars. There are 
ſeveral good inns in the *town, and the accommodation for 
travellers is much better than might be expected in ſo remote a 
place. The weekly-market is on Saturday; and the town 1s 
diſtant from London 224 miles. 

Not far from Skipton is a large village called SALLEY, or 
SAWLEY, where, ia the reign of king Stephen, William de 
Percy founded a convent for monks of the Ciſtertian order. It 
received conſiderable benefactions from his deſcendants, and the 
annual revenues at its diſſolution amounted to 2201. Great 
part of the building {till remains, from. which it appears to 
have been originally a very magnificent {tructure. 

A monaſtery was founded in the reign of Henry I. at 
EMESEY, another village near Skipton, for monks of the 
Auguttine order. It remained till the diflolution of religious 
houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 2121. 35. 4d. 
But not any remains of the building are now left. 

KNARESBOROUGH, which is a tolerable good town, is ſituated 
on a rugged rock, almoſt encompalled by the river Nidd. It 
has a ſtone bridge over the river, near the end of which 1s a cell 
hewn out of the rock, and called St. Robert's Chapel. Part ot 
the rock is formed into an altar, in which are cut the hgures of 
three heads, ſuppoſed to be defigned as an emblem of the 
Trinity. This cell was the hermitage of Robert, the founder of 
4 religious order called the Roberiines, who died here in 1216. 


Here was anciently a caſtle ſituated on the ſummit of the rock, 
the foot of which is waſhed by the river. 
been built by Serlo de Burgh, and was formers the feat of the 


It is ſaid to have 


ſamily of Ettoteoils. Some detatched parts dt this cdiſice fill 
remain, from which it appears to have been very magtiticent. 


The greateſt natural curioſity at Knareſborough is the petrity- 


ing ſpring, commonly called the Dropping- Well. It rites about 


two miles from the town, and runs about one mile under ground, 
till coming to the top of : rock ſixteen feet high, it drops 


through in fifty or ſixty places into a balon below, formed by 


nature for-its reception. Every drop has ſomething of © muttca! 
ſound, as if it were imall {tones falling on brats, and near it 
are many pieces of mots reduced to a. ſtate of petrifaction. 
There is a tine walk on one fide of the well, thaded with 


tall trees, which makes the whole extremely beautiful. 


Knareſborough is an ancient burough by preſcription, 
governed by a bailiff; and ſends two mcinbers to parliament. 
Near it is a very extenſive foreſt, to which the town gives 
name; and in which, at ditterent periods, 1.:ve been found great 
The -town 
has a good weckly-market on Wedneſday; and is diltant from 
London 199 mules. | 


In the neighbourhood of Knarcſhorough, at a village called 


RinsTON, was formerly an hoſpital for the knights of St. 
John of Jeruſalem, founded in the retgn of king John. 
ccived many liberal benefactions, as appears from the ſtate of its 
annual revenues at the time of us diflulution, which amounted 
to 2071. 9s. 7d. | 

To the Eaſt of Knarcſhorough is a village called ALLER“ 
TON, where Richard Maulevercr founded an alien priory, 
ſubordinate to the abbey of Marmonther, at Tours in France. 
This convent was dillolved in the 1eign ot Henry VI. and its 
revenues ſettled on King's-College, Cambridge. 

Two mules diſtance from Knaretborough 1s Plumpton, a feat 
of a very ancient family of that name, which, with an eftate 
ot -709l. a year, was, a few years ago, bought by Mr. Danicl 
Lalcclles. He intended to have built a houſe, which he be— 


van, made his knchen-garden, and formed a pleature-ground in 


4 romantic and pleating taſte ; but then, changing his rind, he 
defifted, and retired to Goldtworth, about two miles dittant. 


The pentry at Harrowgate have the advantage of what has. 


been done, a vilit to thele gardens being often made by them 
lor recreation. | 

RIPLEY 1s a long, ſtraggling town, on the banks of the river 
Nidd, over which it has a ſtone bridge. The church is a hand- 
dome Gothic ſtructure ; but there are not any other buildings 
that merit particular notice. Its neighbourhood 15 remarkable for 
producing great quantities of liquorice, which brings contuler- 
able ſums of money to the inhabitants. "The weekly-market 
is an Friday M; and the town 1s diſtant from London 203 miles. 

ALbBoROUGH, which was formerly one of the molt cele- 
brated Roman towns in Britain, is now little better than a village, 
though it [Il continues to fend repreſentatives. Its preſent 
name being Saxon, it is evident that it was of great rene long 
alter the Romans left Britain, and mot probably was deſtroyed 
by the Danes in the eighth century. Phe town is pleaſant) 
ltuatcd on the river Urc, but it does not coman any thing re- 


markable, except a handſome church, and many remains of 


oman walls, baths, pavements, and other antiquities. It has 
2 poor weekly-market on Saturday; and is diſtant trom London 


, 


$5 miles. 

BUROUGH BRIDGE, otherwiſe BokownRIDGeE, is ſo. called 
Irom its fine tone bridge over the river. ie. 
cat trade, and remarkable for having lome v1 the beſt inns on 
the North load; though it docs not contain any buildings that 
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deſerve particular notice. Many Roman coins have been found 
here; and in a field near the bridge are four great ſtones at 
equal diſtances, ſuppoſed by ſome to have been placed there 
by the Romans to denote the place where their roads met: but 
as all the ſtones ſet up by the ting had inſcriptions on them, 
and there being none on theſe, it is much more probable the 
were firſt placed here by the Druids. The neighbourhood of 
this town is famous in hiſtory for a bloody battle fought in it 
during the reign of Edward II. Boroughbridge has a weekly- 
market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 203 miles. 
Rirrox is a large town, well built, and pleaſantly fituated 
between the river Ure and a {mall ſtream called the Skell. It 
formerly carried on a conſiderable trade in the woollen manu- 
factory, but that has been long loſt, though it ſtil] continues a 
ſtaple for wool, and the inhabitants are famous for making the 
belt ſpurs in England. The church is collegiate, built in the 
form of a cathedral, with three fine ſpires, and is one of the 
moſt handſome Gothic ſtructures in the county. It was built 
originally near a fine monaſtery, by one of the Northumbrian 
kings, and endowed with many privileges; but Henry VIII. 
ordered it to be feculartzed, and conſtituted for a dean and ſeven 
prebendaries, beſides three vicars and ſinging men. The chapter 
ſends a proctor to the convocation of York, but the dean is not 


allowed to vote perſonally in that aſſembly. 


Rippon has one of the fineſt market-places in England. It 
is adorned with a handlome wbclitk, erected at the fole expence 
of John Arfſabie, eſq. who was hancellor of the Exchequer in 


the reign of George I. This town {cat members to parliament 


very carly, but it loſt chat privilege tor ſome time, though for 
wliat reaſon we. are not informed: however, it was reſtored in 


the firſt year of the reign ol queen Mary, and they have con- 
It was incorporated by James I. 


tinned to enjoy it ever lince. 
and is at prefent governed under a chase of James II. by a 
mayor, twelve aldermen, and twenty-four affutants, with. other 
proper oſhicers. The weekly- market is on Thurſday; and the 
town is diſtant from London 209 miles. 

The fine feat of fir Edward Blacket, called Newbie, is ſttu- 
atel near Rippon. The houſe is built. on an eminene 


©, from 
whence there is a delightſul profpect :-1t is of brick, from 
a plan drawn by. that great architect fr CH. Aeg! Wren. The 
gardens and park extend along the banks of the river Ure; and 
in tem are many tine- walks, laid our an ſtnaiſhed with the ut- 
molt: taſte. In the fame neighbourhood is Stud!oy-Park, the 
beautiſul feat of Nr. Aillabie, eitzemed one of tlie lineſt houſes 
in England. The hall is exceeding large, and adorned with 
many ane paintings; and all the other rooms are finiſhed in the 
lame clegant manner. 


* 
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great judgment. Near the gardens are the ruins of Fountaine's- 


Abbey, lately purchaſed by Mr. Aitlabie, in order to increaſe. 


the beauties of this delightful lpot. This abbey was founded 
by Thurſton, archbithop of York, in the reign of Henry I. for 
monks of the Ciſtertian order. | 
till the. ditolution ot religious houles, When its annual re- 
venues amounted to 9981. 6s. Sd. Ihe remains of this ancient 
abbey are very contulcrable, and ſhew; that it muſt have been 


originally a molt ſtately and noble building. 


The fame gentleman has alſo another beautiful place of re- 


tirement, about feven miles from Suidley, called Hackfall. Ir 


is an extenſive picce of ground, laid out with the greateſt talte, 


and decorated with a varicty of flatues and buildings. 


Tulksk, formerly called Turvss, the ſirſt town we come 
to in the North-Riding, is fituated a little to. the North-Eaſt of 
Rippon. It is a large, populous town, but being built in a low 
ſituation, is Olten overtlowed with water from the marſhy 
grounds in its netghbuurhood, It had a itrong caſtle during the 
Heptarchy ; but it was deſtroyed by order of Henry II. aud not 
the lealt remains of it are now to. be teen. The church is a 
ſpacious and convenient {tructure, but it does not contain any 
thing remarkable; nor is there any building in the place that 
mer!ts particular notice. Ihe govermment of the town is in a 
bailiſt, choſen at the court-leet ot the manor, who 4s Atlitted by 
{ome of the principal inhabitants; and the members to ſerve in 
parliament ate choſen by the treemen in general. Ihe weekly- 
market is on Monday; and the place is dittant from London 
229 ues. 

At a little diftance from Thirſk is a ſmall village called 
SwATSBY, here Glanville, Tordulticiary of England in the 
ron of Henry II. founded a convent for monks ot the Citter-= 
tian order. In latter times it received contiderable bencfactions, 
and at the diſſolution ot religious houtes its annual revenues 
amounted to 1601. 188. 3d. But the whole of the building has 
been long tince totally deftroyed. 

"To thc South of Thirtk is ForcLtire, once a conliderable 
town, but now fo reduced that it tcarce delerves the name of a 
village, not having ether tair or market, 

To the Latt of Lhirtk, about feven miles, is a village called 
BiLANb, formerly famous for an ancient monaſtery, tounded 
in the reign of Hevory I. for monks of the Ciitert.an order. It 
continued to flourith till the general dilolution ot religious 
houles, when its annual revenues amounted to 2951. Part of 
tis ancient {tructure ill remains, parucularly a very kuidiome 
toner. 
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The gardens and park are laid out with 


It continucd in great {piendour 
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At a large village, about two miles from this, called Cocks- 
WOULD, is an excellent good free-ſchool, where youth are 
nalified for the univerſity. It was founded and endowed by 
one Mr. Hart, a citizen of London, in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. This village was -formerly a very populous town, 
and had a weekly-market ; but that has been long ſince diſcon- 
tinued. The church, which contains ſeveral ancient monu- 


ments, is a neat ſtruQure built in the Gothic taſte, with fine 


painted glaſs in the windows. 

BEDALL is ſituated on a ſmall ſtream near the Swale. Tt 
was formerly a place of conſiderable trade, but has now fallen 
to decay ; nor does it contain any thing remarkable, except a 
large Gothic church, the living of which is worth gool. per 
annum; and near it is a charity-{chool for boys. 
market is on Tueſday z and the town is diſtant from London 
219 miles. 2 

Not far from Bedall is a ſmall village called WAILE, where, 
in the reign of Edward III. an hoſpital was founded for a 
maſter, two prieſts, and twenty-four perſons of both ſexes, who 
were provided with all the necefſaries of liſe. This charitable 
foundation was ſuppreſſed in the reign of Henry VII. at which 
time its revenues amounted to 421. 12s. 3d. per annum. 

To the North of Bedall, about four miles, is a large, populous 
village, called NEwToON, where an hoſpital was founded by 
that great favourite of king Stephen, the carl of Albemarle. It 
was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and in it twenty aged per- 
ſons were ſupported; but it ſhared the fate of other religious 
houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 20]. In this 
village was a convent for black canons, founded in the reign of 
Edward II. It was endowed with conſiderable cſtates ; for at 
the diſſolution of monaſterics, its annual revenues amounted 
to fol. | | | 

MasSHAM 15 a ſmall town, but for its ſize is exceeding popu- 
lous, and the inhabitants carry on a great trade 1n the woollen 
manufacture. The weekly-market is on Tueſday; and the 
town is diſtant from London 218 miles. | 

Near Matham, at a village called JeRVALL, was a rich 
convent for C::.crtian monks, at the ſuppreſſion of which its 
annual revenues amounted to 230l. but the building has been 
long ſince entirely deſtroyed. | | 

ear this is a village called Swixrox, remarkable for having 
in it the elegant feat of Mr. Danby. The building is handſome 
and convenient; the rooms are hung with rich damalk ; and the 
furniture is coſtly and elegant. The gallery is ornamented with 
a great number of fine landſcapes by Lorrain, Pouſſin, and other 
Italian artiſts, with capital paintings by Raphael, Rubens, and 
Lelly. The park ſurrounds the houſe, and, beſides the tine plan- 
tations, there are ſeveral beautiful ſerpentine rivers, ſupplied from 
a ſtream, brought from a conſiderable diſtance, and at a great 


expence. Mr. Danby, who delights in a country life, has re- | 


paired the roads in this part of the county, particularly ſuch as 
join to his citate, and many of them are equal to the belt turn- 
pike roads. | | | 
MrDDLEHAM, otherwiſe MiprAu, is an ancient town, 
where a conſiderable trade is carried on in the making of woollen 


cloth, but it does not contain any building that merits notice. 


It had anciently a ſtrong caſtle, built by Allen, earl of Britany 
and Richmond, in which Edward, the fon of Richard III. was 
born. But the whole of this building has been long ſince entirely 
deſtroyed. The town has a weekly-market on Monday; and is 
diſtant from London 255 miles. | 
Not far from Middleham is a conſiderable village called 
BoLToN, where was a convent founded in the reign of Henry I. 
for monks of the order of St. Auguſtine. It continued to 
flouriſh till the ditfolution of religious houſes, when its annual 
revenues amounted to 2121. In this village is a noble free- 
ſchool, founded by Robert Boyle, eſq. and the church, which is 
an elegant ſtructure, contains many curious monuments. 
Near this village 1s another called CovERHAM, where was a 
convent founded in the reign of Richard I. but not any re- 
mains cf either are now leit. | 
North of Middlcham is LEynruRy, a very pleaſant village, 
but does not contain any thing delerving particular notice. 
ASKR1G was formerly a town of great note, but is fo fallen 
to decay, that it is at preſent a very poor place, not containing 
any thing that merits the notice of a traveller. It has a poor 


weekly-market on Thurſday; and is diſtant from London 241 


miles. : 

Near Aſkrig is a large village called ReETH, at a {mall diſtance 
from which the river Ure pictents the traveller with a very ro- 
mantic view, by falling over two or three broken pieces of a rock, 
and running in the molt rapid manner, till it again collects itſelf 
under a ſtone bridge of one arch, but extremely large. Many 
parts of the bridge are grown over with ivy, and the proſpect 
from it is the molt delightful that can be imagined. For the 
ſafcty of foot-pallengers, the river is walled in along the edge of 
the rocks. | 

R1iCHMoOND is ſuppoſed to be a corruption of Rich-Mount, 
a name given to it from its ſituation on a fertile and beautiful 
mount or hill en the North bank of the river Swale, over which 
ir has a handſome tone bridge. The river encompaſſes ncar 
half the town, and precipitating itlelt from the rocks, forms a 
fine cataract. It is cacluted with walls, in which arc three gates 
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The weekly 


the ſeat of the earl of Holderneſs. 
| nence, from whence there is a molt delightful proſpect ; and the 


leading to three ſuburbs; and it had formerly a cattle built 
by carl Allen, part of which is ſtill ſtanding. Ihis nobleman 
who was earl of Bretagne, was created by Jus uncle, William the 
Conqueror, firſt earl of Richmond; which title, with that ot 
duke, has been conferred on the branches of ſeveral rova! fam. 
lies, and at preſent on his grace Charles Lenox, duke of Rict,. 
mond and Lenox, the proprictor of the ruins of the cattle. The 
town was alſo built by carl Allen, and gives name to the North 
Welt part of the county towards Lancalhice. In the year 124 
Mr. Wharton, of Newcaſtle, agent to the late duke of Rich 
mond, ordered ſeveral places in the town to be dug very deep, 
when a draw bridge and moat of curious workmanſhip were dii- 
covered belonging to the cattle. 

This town at preſent is large, populous, and well built, ang 
the ſtreets are neat and well 4 The markct- place is excecd- 
ing ſpacious, and there are two handſome churches, beides 
ſeveral meetings for Proteſtant-Diſenters. In Popiſh times 
there were ſeveral religious houſes here, but they were father 
ſmall, and have been long ſince entirely deſtroyed.“ 

The manor of Richmond, in the reign ot Richard II. wa: 
annexed to the dutchy of Lancaſter, to which it {till belongs; 
but it has ſince that time received a charter of incorporation, 
to be governed by a mayor, twelve aldermen, tu enty-four com- 


| mon-council-men, and other proper othcers. They have liked ite 


thirteen trading companies, and the corporation has the privilege 
of holding a court of record in all manner of civil actions. "Lhe 
chief manufactures of this town are yarn itockings, and woollen 
night-caps for ſeamen. The weekly-market is on Saturday; 
and the town 1s diſtant from London 231 miles. | 

Near Richmond are many agreeable villages, ſeveral of which 
are adorned with elegant feats belonging to private gentlemen. 
Among theſe is one belonging to Mr. Yorke, the gardens of 
which are well worthy the inſpection of a traveller, on account 
of the beauty of their ſituation, and the great improvements 
they have received from art. On a riting ground, near the hovie, 
is erected a tower, which commands a Teliohtful proſpect. On 
the right is ſeen the river, under a noble hanging wood. Which, 
extending towards the left, forms a fine amphitheatre, terminate! 
by the town and the ruins of the old caſtle; and beyond it is a 
fine diſtant proſpect. Several other parts are laid out with great 
taſte and elegance. | | 

North-Ealt of Richmond, about five miles, is Horuby-Caitle, 
Ir is built on a lofty en- 


park, which is well ſtocked with deer, is very ſpacious. 

At a village called K1yLix, three miles Eaſt of Hornby-Caſtle, 
is a fine houſe belonging to one Mr. Crowe. It is a hand{ me 
ſtructure, and in the gallery is a large collection of paintings by 
ſome of the greateſt maſters in Italy. 82 

Not far from hence is a finall village called CAT ARAC T, 
ſituated on the Swale, near which the river forms a cataract, br 
falling over a rock. Many Roman coins, with other remains 
of antiquity, have been dug up near this village; from which it 
is ſuppoſed to have been once a military {tation : and near this is 
another village called TRoRxNBOROUGH, in the neighbourhuod 
of which have been found many ſtones with Roman inſcriptions 
on them. | 5 | 

In the reign of king Stephen, one of the ſtewards of the car! 
of Richmond founded a convent for monks of the Benedictine 
order at a village called ST. MAaRT1N's ; ſome part of the walls 
of which are ſtill remaining. "There was alto-a convent for 
monks of the ſame order at MELSOSx8Yr, founded in the reign ui 


| Henry II. but it has been long tince entirely deſtroyed. 


There was likewiſe an abbey founded ſoon aſter the Conqueſt at 
another village called ST. AGatHas. It remained till the 
general diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual revenues 
amounted to 112]. Some of the walls are {till ſtanding, from 
which it appears to have been a fpacious and maguiticent 
building. 

In this neighbourhood there were bs two other convents, 
one at the village of CRoKE, and the other at GiLLIxG. Ihe 
were both founded by one of the Northumbrian kings; bu! 
were totally deſtroyed by the Danes. ; 

North-Weſt of Richmond, at the extremity of the county, 8 
the ancient Roman town of Lavatre, now a {mall village, called 
Bowes, where are ſtill the remains of a {trong calile. Mauy 
parts of the Roman camp are viſible, particularly the ramparts ; 
but the ditches are filled up. There is alſo a deep moat round the 
caltle, and the church appears to have been built out of its runs, 
many of the ſtones having on thein Roman inſcriptions. When 
the emperor Severus refidgd at York, the Thraclan cohort was 
ſtationed here, as appears from ſome of the coins; and in 
the church is a flat ſtone with an inſcription, from which we 
learn, that it was ſet up by order of Adrian the emperor. 

The Roman conlular highway extends from this place 10 
GREATBRIDGE, a village on the Tees; in which the Romans 
had alſo a (tation, as appears from the remains of the camp fl:)} 
to be ſeen, Indeed there arc ſo many antiquities in this nut of 
the country, that it is not to be doubted but England mutt have 
been a valuable province, when the Romans were at fuck great 
expence and trouble to ſecure it againſt the inroads of the 
Scots, 

A tne altar was dug up at Rouker, near GCircatbridge, 
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jn 1702, on which was an inſcription done in the reign of the 
emperor Severus, and probably during his war with the bar- 
hacians of the North. ; 3 i 

Near Rookby is the eat of fir Thomas Robinſon, which 
though not the largeit, is one of the handfomelt in the county. 
The front is excccd/ng neat, and commands a beautiful and ex- 
tenſive proſpect. All thy : doms are richly turnithed, and hung 
with dama{k of various colours. The hall 1s exceeding ſpacious, 
and the gallery is adorned with a large collection of the finelt 
„Aintingęs. The library contains a great number of books, molt 
of which are of the beſt authors ; and in one of the apartments 
ie a muſcum, in which arc depolited many curious antiquities. 
Great ſums of money have been expended on the gardens, ſo 
that the place is now one of the molt delightiul manſions in this 
Ing . 

RT os was founded in the reign of Richard I. at Ec- 

GLESTOXN, 2 village in this neighbourhood, for monks of the 
>omonſtratcatian order; and near It are ſome beautiful walks, 

from whence there is an extenhive and agrecable view of the 

Tees. and the Swale. 

_—_— £H ALLERTON. is ſituated on a {mall ſtream called the 

Wiſke, ald in the grea road leading to Newcallle and Edin- 

burgh. It conlilts principally of one long ſtreet, in _v hich are 

many good houſes, and {cveral CONVENIENt inns. The church 

is a noble Gothic ſtructure, built in the form of a cathedrai, 

and in it are many handſome monuments. The whole of 
the manor is ſubject to the biſhop of Durham, who appoints a 

Þþailiff to govern it for lifez and the repreſentatives are choſen by 

2 the houſckeepers who pay [cot and lot. The town has a 

go00 weeklv-market on Wedneſday ; and is dittant from Lon- 

don 22.3 mules. : 5 | 

Near Northallerton, at a village called LaSENBY, was 2 
ſmall convent, founded in the reign of Edward I. for monks of 
the Ciſtertian order, but not any remains of the building are 
now left. | | 

Near this is a village called HARSLEY, where are the remains 
of a ſtrong caſtle, but no certam accounts are leſt by whom It wa? 
built, though molt probably, ſoon after the Conqueſt, by one 0! 
the Norman barons. ; 3 

At MowuxT-GRraACE, about fix miles from Northallerton, vas 
a noble convent founded in the reign of Richard II. for monks of 
the Carthuſtan order. It was richly endowed, and continued to 
gouriſh till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual 
revenues amounted to 382l. 58. 11d. Great part ot the building 
ſtill remains, particularly a handlome tower z and from a view ol 
the Whole, it appears to have been originally a ſpacious and mag- 
nificent erection. : 

There was a Benedictine nunnery at another village called 
AzDEx, founded about the year 1152, by Peter de Hoton, and 
dedicated to St. Andrew. It was but a poor place ; the revenues, 
at its diſſolution, amounting only to 12]. per annum. 

'Yarua is ſituated on the banks of the river 4: ces, which 
divides this county from Durham; and over the river is a hand- 
ſome ſtone bridge. But the greateſt ornament of the river Lees 
is a beautiful and romantic cataract. The town is exceeding 
populous and plealant, and the inhabitants carry on a great trade 
in lead, corn, and butter, with the dealers 1n London; but the 
houſes are meanly built, and the ſtreets very irregular. Yarum 


has been frequently overflowed by the breaking of the banks of 


the river Toes; particularly in 1753 when the whole town, as 
well as the lands adjounng, were laid ſeven ſeet under water. 


The bridges were broken down, houſes and corn wathed away, 


and many cattle drowned. "Towards the latter-end of the year 


1771, another inundation happened here, which was attended 
7 


with more fatal conſequences than the former. The weekly- 
market of Yarum is on Thurſday ; and the town is dittant from 
London 237 miles. 1 

On the banks of the river Wiſke, is STOKESLEY, a very an- 
cient town. It is a long, ſtraggling place, with poor houſes, and 
very indifferent ſtreets; nor does it contain any public building 
that merits the leaſt particular notice. It is, however, tolerably 
populous, and the inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade 
in corn. The weckly-market is on Saturday; and the town is 
diſtant {rom London 238 miles. | 

Stephen Mainil, a Norman baron, in the reign of Henry I. 
founded a convent for Auguſtine monks at SCRATHE, 2 village 
near this place, but not any remains of the building are now 
left. 

GriSBOROUGH, otherwiſe GUISBOROUGH, is a well-built 
town, ſituated in one of the molt delightful parts of the county, 
and furrounded with pleaſant fields and beautiful meadows. It 
had formerly an abbey, the church of which, from ſome remains 
{till ſtanding, appears to have been little inferior to the belt 
cathedrals in England. The inhabitants carry on a conſiderable 
trade in iron, alum, and leveral other articles. The weekly- 
market is on Monday ; and the town 1s diftant trom London 
246 miles. — 

The town of Giſborough is ſituated in the moſt Northern part 


oi the county, and in a diſtrict diſtinguiſhed by the name of 


Clercland. This diſtrict is encompalled on three ſides by the 


German-Ocean, and the mouth of the river Tees, and receives 
its name from the high rocks and precipices with which it 
abounds, the word Cleve lignifying a rock. It has, however, 
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many ſertile ſpots, and is remarkable for giving, together with 
Southampton, the title of Duke to the noble family of Fitz- Roy. 

Five miles to the North of Giſhoruugh, about the middle 
of this diſtrict, is Kirk-Leatham, the ſeat of Charles Turner, eſq. 
It is ſituated in a delightful ſpot, and the bui:ding is one of the 
handſomeſt of its ſize in England. The front is 132 feet in 
length, and the depth backwards ſixty-five feet. On the firſt 
floor is a ſpacious gallery, adorned with beautiful paintings, and 
all the rooms are finiih2d in the moſt elegant manner. Ihe 
dining: room is exceeding grand, and ali the chimney-pieces are 
of the beit Sienna marble, done by Wilton, Through every 
part of this handſome ſtructure, elegance and convenience are ſo 
blended together, that it may be tad to equal the firſt private 
manſion in the kingdom. The gardens are laid out with great 
taſte, and in the park is a beautiful temple, from whence there is 
a proſpect beth delightſul and extenſive. 

Near this manſion are ſeveral public edifices, creed by 
Mr. Turner's anceſtors, namely, an hoſpital, a grammar-ſchool, 
a church, and a mauſoleum. | 

The ürſt of theſe is a large handfome building, encloſing three 
ſides of a ſquare, and was founded by fir Witham Turner in 
1076, for ten old men, ten old women, ten boys, and ten girls, 
who are provided with all the neceſſaries of life, and the children 
are bound out apprentices, The boys and girls are admitted 


between the ages of nine and eleven, and leave it at fxteen; 


They are clothed at going out, and after ſeven years are expired, 
on bringing certificates ot their good behaviour during that time, 
receive a benctaction of 61. 12s. 4d. The holpital is under 
the direction of a chaplain, a maſter, a miſtreſs, and a nurie; 
Adjoining to it is a ſmall, but ncat chapel, the roof of which is 
arched in compartments, and ſupported by four'light and hand- 
. 4 v: * - 8 © 
ſome Tonic columns. The Laſt window is exceeding beautiful, 
and over the altar is a fine painting on glaſs of the Offerings of 
the Wile Men. 
| 5 1 i is 

The grammar-ſchool was out in the year 1709 by Cholmley 
Turner, eſq. who endowed it with 10cl a year for a maſter, 5ol. 
for the uther, and 201. for purchating books, and other uſes. 


[t is a large, handſonie, quadrangular bullding, and has a library 
furniſhed with mat. valuable books. In it are ſeveral curioſi- 


ties, among which is a carving of St. George and the Dragon, 


cut out ot one Fe of box- wood, and executed with the utmoſt 


delicacy. 
The church is both light and handſome, built with ſtone, and 
the roof ſupported by {:x neat Tuſcan columns. e 


The mauſoleum, Wh h joins to the church, is a circular 


room, twenty feet in diameter, and covered with a dome. It 
was built by Mr. Cholmley Turner, and in it, among other 
monumental ſtatues, are thoſe of that gentluman and William 
Turner, elq. executed by the fam S_teemaker. 

Charles Turner, c{q. tl: preſent poileſſor of this beautiful 
manſion, has made conſiderable improvements in its neiglibour- 
hood. The roads every way leading to the houſe were formerly 


exceeding bad: thoſe near it he repaired at his own expence, 


and raiſed a conſiderable ſubſcription throughout the diſtrict of 
Cleveland, to render them all equally good; and they have been 
ſome time ſiniſhed in ſuch a manner, as no 
molt of the turnpike roads. | 

Weſt of Giſborough, about ſeven miles, is the village of 
ACKLAM, ſamous only for a large mount near it, called Sivers 
trom the emperor Severus, who dying at York, his body _ 
brought to this place and burnt, after which his athes were ſent 
to Rome in a veſſel of porphyry. 

South-Eaſt of Giſborough, about ten miles, is a very conſider. 
able village called EcTox ; but it does not contain any thing 
worthy of particular detcription. | | | 

Not far from Egton is Gromond, or Groſmont-Abbey, fo 
called from a nunnery founded there by Joanna, the wife of 
Robert de Turnham, as a cell to the convent of Gramont in 
France. It continued till the giſſolution of religious houſes, but 
the whole of the building has been long fince entirely deftroved. 

WHITBY 3s fituated near the German-Ocean, at the influx 
of a ſtream called the Eik, and is a large aud populous town : 
it is a place of great antiquity, as appears from Oſwav, king of 
Northumberland, who in the ſeventh century founded a convent 
here, and gave all the lands in the neighbourhood for its ſupport, 
in memory ot having flain Peuda, king ol Mercia, and ſub- 
dued his forces. | 

A conference was held in this town in the year 663, between 
the diſciples of St. Auſtin the monk, and the Scottith prieſts, in 
the pretence ol king Olway, relative to the time of Keeping 
Eaſter. Ihe Scotch clergy inſiſted on keeping Eaſter on the day 
which they had been taught it happened by thote who converted 
them from Paganiſm. But the diſciples of Aultin declared, thev 
held it on the day preſcribed by St. Peter, who had the keys ot 
the kingdom of heaven. The King at length ended the con- 
troverly, by ordering that it ſhould be kept according to the 
Romiih ritual, and the Scottiſh clergy returned to their own 
country very much difiatisficd. 

A Saxon lady of the name of Hilda founded a nunnery here: 
but when the Danes landed on the coalt, they murdered the ns. 
and burnt the ſtructure. It was, however, rebuilt ſoon after 
the Conqueſt, and continued in great folendour till the diſlolution 
of religious houſes, when its annual revenucs amounted to 8681. 
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Tur NEW ax» COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


Many of the walls are ſtill left ſtanding, together with the 
church and a lofty tower, the latter of which is to be ſeen a 
great way off. 8 

Whitby is at preſent a conſiderable town, and the inhabitants 
carry on a great trade in coals and fiſh. "The beſt and ſtrongeſt 
veſſels uſed un England for the coal trade are built here, and up- 
wards of 300 ſhips belong to this place. Many of their ſhips 
are ſent yearly laden with fiſn to the Roman-Catholic countries 
up the Mediterranean. They alſo trade to the Baltic, Norway, 
and as far as Archangel on the White Sea. 

The houſes of Whitby are ſtrongly built of ſtone, and made 
very convenient; nor is there any town on the coaſt where the 
inhabitants are more diſtinguithed for their induſtry. They have 
three offices for inſuring ſhips, which mult always be of the ut- 
moſt ſervice to a trading town, as it gives encouragement to in- 
duſtry, by ſecuring individuals from being ruined by any bold 
undertaking. In the reign of queen Anne, the pier being greatly 
decayed, the inhabitants obtained an act of parliament for re- 
building it; and many works have been lately made for the 
more convenient building, fitting out, and repairing of 72 
no leſs than four dry docks have been erected within theſe few 
years: and by additions to its moles or pliers, the port has been 
rendered much more ſafe and commodious than it uſed to be. 

At the mouth of the harbour, on the Eaſt-ſide, are cliffs nearly 
perpendicular, which riſe about 180 feet above the level of the 


fea. At high watcr they are waſhed by the waves, but at low 


water the ſca retires, and leaves a dry ſhore of a conſiderable 
breadth. The ſhore conſiſts of a ſmooth flat rock, reſembling 
late: this rock the inhabitants call a Scarr, and it is in a manner 
overſpread with looſe ragged rocks and large ſtones, ſcattered on 
it in great diforder and confuſion. Within the ſurface of this 
ſcarr, and in the lower ſtratum of theſe cliffs, are found, in great 
plenty, ſeveral natural curioſities, particularly ſnake ſtones, rolled 
up in ſpiral volutes, the bodies ot which are very neat and per- 
fect, but all of them want heads. They are encloſed in hard 
roundiſh ſtones, of the colour of the ſcarrs and lower ſtratum of 
the cliffs. Many petrificd ſhells are likewiſe found here, ſome 


of which, u is conjectured, have laid ever ſince the Flood. 


There is a lonely walk under theſe cliffs, which cannot fail of 
afturding amuſement to a phuloſophic and contemplative mind. 
The foaming waves beneath, the lofty precipices above, and the 
ruins of a world, the manifeſt veſtigia of the univerſal deluge, 


conſpire to form a ſcene that is ſolemn, grand, and awtul. 


Whitby has a week|ly-market on Saturday; and is diſtant from 
London 243 miles. 

SCARBOROUGH, which is a very conſiderable town, is built 
in the moſt romantic manner that can be imagined. It 1s 
{ſituated on a rock, and is in the form of a creſcent, fo that a 
perſon at ſea has a perfect view of the whole at once. On the 
uppermoſt part of the hill, above the town, the earl of Albc- 
marle, in the reign of king Stephen, founded a noble caſtle, 


which remained till the civil-wars in the laſt century, when the 


preateſt part of it was deſtroyed ; but there is {till enough left to 


convey an idea of its original magnificence. 


Scarborough is at preſent a very populous and flouriſhing town, 
and contains many handſome buildings. It has one of the beſt 
harbours in the kingdom, which affords ſhelter for ſuch ſhips as 
may happen to be in diſtrefs between Shields and the mouth of 
the Humber. 
habitants, who ſupply the city of York and other places with 
filth ; and the ſailors have crected an alms-houſe, or hoſpital, for 
the reception of their widows. VE 


What renders this place the moſt remarkable is, its Spa, to 


which, during the ſummer, great numbers of the nobility and 
gentry reſort to drink the waters. They are eſteemed very ſalutary 
in curing many invetcrate diſorders ; and thoſe who drink them 
uſually bathe in the ſca. Lo this ſpa may be aſcribed the riches 
and populouſneſs of the place, occaſioned by the vaſt ſums of 
money ſpent by the diſcaſed who vifit it. 

This tamous ſpa was near being loſt in the year 1737, by a 
very ſingular accident. Jt hes South from the town, on the 
ſands fronting the ſca to the Eaſt ; and on the back of it, to the 
Weſt, was a high cliff, fifty-four yards above high-water mark. 
The ſlaith or wharf conſiſted of a large body of ſtone, bound 
by timbers,, and was a fence againſt the fea, for the ſecurity of 
the ſpa-houſe. It was ſeventy-ſix feet long, and twelve feet 
high. . The houſe and buildings are on a level with the ſtaith, at 
the North-end of which, on a ſmall rife above the level ſands, 
were the wells belonging to the ſpa. 

In the morning of the 2th of December, a great crack was 
heard from the cellar of the ſpa-houſe, and on ſcarch being made, 
it was diſcovered to be rent. The night following another crack 
was heard, and in the morning the inhabitants were ſurpriſed 
to ſee the ſtrange form it was in, and got ſeveral gentlemen to 
view it, who thinking the houſe could not ſtand long, adviſed 
them to remove their goods; but this advice they neglected. On 
the Thurſday following, between two and three in the afternoon, 
another crack was heard, and the cliff behind it rent 224 yards 
in length, and thirty-ſix in breadth, and was all in motion, 
llowly deſcending for ſeveral hours. The top of the cliff con- 
tained about an acre of palture-land, and had cattle then teeding 
on it. At length it ſettled about ſeventeen yards perpendicular 
below its tormer height, The ſides of the cliff nearc!t the ſpa 
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ſtood as before, but were in many parts broken and forced for. 
wards to the ſea. The ground, when ſunk, continued on 4 
level, and the next mortung the cattle were (till feeding on it 
the main land being as a wall on the Welt, and a part of 
the {ide of the cliff as a wall to the Laſt; but the who! 
appeared in ſuch confuſion as is not to be deſcribed. As the 
ground funk, the earth, or ſand, on which the people were ac. 
cuſtomed to walk under the cliff, roſe ont of its natural POtito! 
for above 109 yards in length, and twenty-fix in breadth, (4. 


each ſide of the ſtaith, North and South, and was, 3 5 
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The ſpa-well roſe with it, but no ſooner began to riſe, than 


ceaſed running, and was for fome time loſt. Ever te tit, 
which was computed to be in weight 2463 tons, role ent α a1 
whole, twelve feet higher than its former polition, but r-:,; . 
Iittle in the front, and forced twenty yards forward ; 
the oecan. = FR 

At that time the moſt reaſonable conjecture given fer. 
ſtrange phanomenon was as follows: "The ſtaith, or ulla: 
ſhort time before, having been thrown down by the viole; Pa ; 
the ſea, one Mr. Vincent was employed to rebuild it, 1. 
cauſed a trench to be dug, which was with great diffici.t: © 
cleared of water; and when this was completed, he fort 
that, in ſeveral parts of the trench, he could ealtly thrult lu: 
cane up to the head: from this it was naturally concluded, the- 
all the carth under the ftaith was of a porous, lpongy nature, 
and that it was much the ſame below the foundation of the ſpa- 
houſe, and under the ſides of the cliff adjoining. Allowing ths 
the ſolid carth, and the cliff (which were of to vaſt a weight, a. 
by computation, to amount to 261, 360 tons) preſſing gradun * 
upon, and into, the ſwampy, bogg) carth beneath it, Would or 
courſe raiſe the earth and ſands in the front, and produce the 
ſurpriſing effets we have related. | 

Having cleared away the ruins, and ſearched diligently, they 
again found the ſpa-ſpring, which, on trial, appeared rather 
improved than impaired by the diſaſter ; and at preſent the White 
is in a more flourithing condition*than it was previous to thy 
accident. Since that time many new buildings have been ade. 
to the town, for the accommodation of the nobility and gentry, 
during the ſeaſon for drinking the waters : and they have a ti! 
aſſembly-houſe, with a ball-room, and other plaggs of pub!:. 
entertainment. The government of the town is veſled in tw. 
bailiffs, a recorder, and a common-council of the principal in. 
habitants, with a town-clerk and other proper officers. Ie 
weekly-market is on T hurſday; and the town is diſtant from 
London 221 miles. | 5 

To the South by Welt of Scarborough, about three miles, 13 
a large village called SEAMORE, which was once ſo conſider— 
able as to have a weekly-market ; but that has been long lince 
diſcontinued. In 1594 a rebellion was begun at this place by 
one Thomas Day, a pariſh-clerk, and a mad enthuſialt, whe, 
with the aſſiſtance of two others, raiſed a body of men, under 
pretence of redreſſing religious grieyances. They ſoon increaſed 
to upwards of 3000, and their firſt exploit was to deſtroy the 
beacons on the coalt, and ſet hre to the houſes of the inhabitants. 
Aſter this, they proceeded to greater acts of cruelty ; for one 
Mr. White, a country gentleman, having remonſtrated with 
them on the impropriety of their conduct, they barbaroully 
murdered him, as allo Mr. Savage, a merchant, Mr. Berry, 
ſteward to ſir Walter Mildmay, and one Mr. Cropton. "The 
people were now dreadfully alarmed ; but the ſheriff, having 
raiſed the Poſſe Comitatus, marched againlt the inſurgents, with 
an offer of pardon (which had been ſent him trom the king) to 
all, except the ringleaders, who would unmediately deſiſt, and 
return to their families. "Theſe terms were realily embraced, 
and the chiefs being taken, were carried to York, where then 
were tried on the ſtatute of high-treaſfon, and being ſound guilty, 
were put to death. 

To the Welt of Seamore, is a ſmall village called W1Ck- 
HAM, where was a convent for nuns of the Cittertian order, 
founded by one of the barons in the reign of king Stephen; but 
it was only a poor place, and the whole of the building has 
been long ſince deftroyed, | 

PICKERING is ſituated on a hill, by the ſide of a bro, 
amidit the mountains called Black-Moor. The town is large, 
but the houſes in general are very mean buildings, and the ſtree's 
irregular and badly paved. It has an old rninous cattle, and the 
manor 1s ſubject to the durchy of Lancaſter. A court is held 
in the caſtle for the recovery of all debts under forty ſhillings, 
and alſo for determining diſputes between the inhabitants, The 
weekly-market is on Monday; and the town is diſtant from 
London 223 miles, 

On the edge of a moor, near the river Rye, is ſitnated 
KikkByY-MooksiDpe. It was originally called only Kirkby, 
but received the additional epithet Moorlide trom its ſituation 
on the {ide of Black-Moor, and to diſtinguich it from ſeveral 
other towns of the name of Kirkby. It was formerly a very 
conſiderable place, but it is now fo fallen to decay as not 19 
contain any thing worthy of particular notice. It has, how- 
ever, a weekly-market on Wednelday ; and is diſtant from 
London 222 miles. 

In the neiphbourhood of this town, at a fmall village called 
LASTISGHAM, was a monastery founded butore the Conqui 5 
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and in latter times annexed to the abbey of St. Mary at York; 
but not any remains of the building are now left. 

Pleafantly ſituated on the banks of the river Rye, is HELMS- 
LEY, a very ancient town. It is at preſent exceeding hand- 
ſome, the houſes being all built of tone in the neateſt manner, 
and covered with ſlate. It had formerly a ſtrong caſtle, but it 
does not appear by whom built, nor are there any remains of it 
now left. ihe town has a good weekly-market on Saturday; 
and is diſtant from London 221 miles. 

A ſtately convent was founded in the reign of Henry I. about 
a mile North of this town, called Rivaulx-Abbey, by Walter 
d'Eſpee, to perpetuate. the memory of his only fon, who loſt 
his life by a fall from his horſe. It was richly endowed for 
monks of the Ciſtertian order, and at the difſoluuon of religious 
houſes its annual revenues amounted to 3311. Several parts of 


this ancient ſtructure are (till ſtanding, from which an idea may 


be formed of its original grandeur. 


Not far from hence is Duncombe Park, the beautiful ſeat of 


Mr. Duncombe. The houſe is excecding ſpacious, and built on 


one of the fineſt plans that could have been drawn. The hall is 


ſixty feet long, and forty broad, and adorned with a great variety 
of beautiful paintings, executed by the greateſt maſters in Italy. 
It is ſupported by pillars of the Corinthian order, with a curious 
ceiling of ſtucco, and the chimney-pieces of fine marble. The 


ſaloon is extremely grand, divided into three compartments, and 


the great dining-room is finithed in the ſame maſterly manner. 


The drawing-room is adorned both with paintings and ſtatues, 


and the bed-chambers, and other apartments, are all hung with 


the richeſt damaſks. The gardens are alſo extremely fine, being 


laid out with great taſte, and adorned with curious temples, 


from whence the proſpects are charming beyond imagination. In 
different parts are ſerpentine rivers, which, with the fruit-trecs 
and ſhrubs, heighten the natural beauties, and give the whole 
an appearance exceeding delightful. | | 
Eaſt of Duncombe-Park is a fmall village, called Nzw- 
BURGH, where was a monaſtery, founded in the reign of king 
Stephen, by Roger de Mowbray, for monks of the Auguſtine 
order. It remained till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when 
its annual revenues amounted to 4751. but not any part of 


the building is now left. 


MALTON, commonly called New-MaALrTox, to diſtinguiſh 
it from another that anciently ſtood on the ſame ſpot, is pleaſantly 
ſituated on the river Derwent, which divides it into two equal 


parts, and the communication is preſerved by an exceeding good 


{tone bridge over the river. In former times here was a caſtle, 
of which there are ſtill ſome remains. Alſo a convent founded 
in the reign of king Stephen ; but the whole of this has been 


long ſince deſtroyed. At preſent the town is large, populous, 


and well built, and the inhabitants carry on a conliderable trade 
in corn, butter, and other articles. It is an ancient borough 
by preſcription, and returns two members to parliament. The 
government is veſted in a bailiff, aſſiſted by a common- council 
of the principal inhabitants. The weekly-market is on Satur- 


day; and the town is diſtant from London 215 miles. 


At a little diſtance from Malton is a ſmall village called 


AuULBY, where the Romans had a military ſtation. The 


ruins of an old caſtle are (till viſible on the top of a hill near the 
river, and many coins have been dug up at different periods. It 
was certainly a place of great importance when the Romans left 
the iſland, and the Saxon kings of Deira uſed it as one of their 
lummer reſidences. 


Near this is a {mall village called BROUGHTON, where was | 


formerly an -hoſpital for lepers ; but not any remains of the 
building are now left. 

Welt of Malton, about eight miles, is EasiNcwouLD, a long 
ſtraggling place, and very populous; but it docs not contain any 
thing that deſerves particular notice. 

North-Eaſ! of Eaſingwould is a village called Si RIFF-Hur- 
TON, famous in former times for having a ſtrong caitle. It was 
built by one of the biſhops of Durham toon after the Conqueſt; 
and during the civil-wars in the reign ot king Stephen, it was 


_ often beſieged, and ſuſtained conſiderable damage. It was after- 


wards one of the feats of Richard III. when he was duke of 
Gloucetter ; ſince which time it has paſſed through ditferent 
hands, and what now remains of it is the property of lord 
Irwin, who is likewiſe lord of the manor. 

Caltle-Howard, the noble and magnificent ſcat of the earl of 
Carlille, is ſituated about ſix miles from Malton. It is finiſhed 
from a plan of fir John Vanburgh's, and eſteemed one of the 
fineſt houtes in England On entering at the great door, you 
come to the hall, which is thirty-three feet ſquare, and ſixty 
high, with a marble dome, ſupported by Corinthian pillars. 
The ceiling is of ſtucco, aud the walls are finely painted, and 
adorned with buſts and ſtatues. The ſaloon is thirty-four fcet 
long, and twenty-four broad, adorned with many capital paint- 
Ings, purchaſed at a great expence by the grandfather of the 
preſent earl; and on the left of it is the dining-room, twenty- 
eight feet long, and twenty-one broad, with grand chimney- 


pieces of Sienna marble, and all the ſaſhes of the windows 


richly gilt. The drawing-room is equally curious; and near it 
are the drefſing-rooms, funthed with the greateſt profuſion that 
can be imagined. The gallery is adorned with many curious 


| paintings, and in it are ſome coins of the Roman emperoꝛs, 


with buſts and other antiquities. 

The park, which is large, commands a moſt delightful proſ- 
peR, and the gardens are laid out with the greateſt taite. In 
one part of the park is a circular building in the Tuſcan order, 
where the remains of this noble family are depoſited ; and cver 
it is a moſt elegant chapel. In ſhort, thi: ſtately firuQure, 
with its decorations, is ſuitable to the dignity of the greatelt 
Britiſh peer. 


KiLHAM, the firſt town we come to in the Eaſt-Riding, is a 
place of great antiquity, and was formerly of much repate ; but 
it is at preſent in a very poor condition, not containing any 
ag that deſerves particular notice. It has, however, a weckly- 
market on Saturday ; and is diſtant from London 200 miles. 

One of the barons, in the reign of king Stephen, founded a 
convent for Gilbertine nuns at WoTTEN, near Kilham, which 
continued in great ſplendour till the diſſolution of religious houſes ; 
but the whole of the building has been long lince entirely de- 
ſtroyed. _ 

R1IDLINGTON, otherwiſe BURLINGTON, is ſituated on the 
German-Ocean, and was formerly of great repute for its con- 
venient harbour; but that has been long fince neglected, and 
few ſhips come into it at preſent, though ſeveral acts of par- 
lament have been paſſed for keeping it in proper repair. "The 
town is chiefly inhabited by ſea-taring people, and has a ſmall 
trade, in which are employed about ten or a dozen ſhips. It has 
alſo a cuſtom-houſe, and is conſidered as a member of the port 
of Hull. The principal ſupport of the town at preſent depends 
upon thoſe who frequent it for bathing, and in the latter part of 
the ſummer it is generally crowded with ſtrangers. In the reign 
of Henry I. a ſtately convent was founded in this town tor 
canons regular of the order of St. Auguſtine. It continued to 
flouriſh till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its revenues 
amounted to 5471. gs. 11d. per annum. The town has a 
weekly- market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 207 
miles. - 

North-Weſt of Burlington, about three miles, is Fr ax- 
BOROUGH-HEAD, a promontory which leads into the fea, and 
forms the bay of Burlington; and on it is a light-houſe, well 
known to feamen. Near this promontory is a large ditch, called 


Earl's-Dyke, which was made by the ancient carls of Holder- 


neſs, as a boundary to their lands. 

On the coaſt, to the South of Burlington-Bay, is ſituated 
HoRNSEY, a ſmall town, almoſt ſurrounded by an arm of the 
German-Ocean. The church is a handſome Gothic ſtructure, 
and its ſpire, which is ſeen at a conſiderable diſtance, ſerves as 
a land-mark for ſeamen. The town has a weekly-market on 
Monday; and is diſtant from London 188 miles. 

Near Hornſey, at a village called NUXKELLIiNG, was a con- 
vent for nuns of the Benedictine order, founded by one of the 
barons in the reign of king Stephen; but not any remains of 


Pleaſantſy ſituated near a ſmall river that falls into the Der- 
went, is POCKLING TON, à very agreeable town; but it does not 
contain any building that merits particular deſcription. The 


the — are now viltble. 
* 


| weekly-market is on Saturday; and the town is diſtant from 
| London 196 miles. SPIT 


Not far from hence was fought a moſt bloody battle, the par- 
ticulars of which are as follow : 

When William the Norman laid the plan for the conqueſt ot 
England, in 1066, he ſent meſſengers to eh king of Nor- 
way, inviting him to make a deſcent on the North of York- 


ſhire, in order to divide Harold's forces, that he might make 


his own expedition the more eaſy. Accordingly the Norwegians 
ſet ſail, and landed at the mouth of the Humber, laying vaſt 
all before them with fire and ſword. As ſoon as the news of theilt 
landing was dran to Harold, he marched againtt them with 2 
ſtrong army, and a bloody battle enſued at Standford-Bridge, 
near Pocklington, in which the king of Norway aud molt of 
his army were killed. Thoſe who eſcaped owed their lives to 
the bravery of one of their own countrymen, who defended the 
bridge againſt the Engliſh, and with his battle. axe flew forty men 
before he was overpowered and killed. Harold purſued the 
fugitives to their ſhips ; but hearing that the Normans had failed 
to invade his kingdom, he made peace with the Norwegians, 
and marched Southwards, to oppole his enemies in that quarter. 
About four miles North-Weſt of Pocklington, at a village 
called W1LBERFOSSE, was a priory of Benedictine nuns. Ihete 
was allo another monaſtery of the lame order at a village called 
Nux-BUKNHOLM, about four miles Eaſt of Pucklington. And 
at WAKTERE, about two miles North of Burnholm, was 4 
priory tor canons of the order of St. Auguſtine ; but not any 


remains of either of thele buildings arc now vilible. 


WicnTON is generally ſuppoſed to have been one of the 
Roman ſtations; tor in 1ts neighbourhood are itill the remains of 
one of their exploratory towers, and many antiquities have been 
found on the ſpot at different periods. This town at preſent 
does not contain __ thing remarkable, being only a poor de- 
cayed place, nor 1s the ſruation either agreeable or healthy. It 
has, however, a weekly-market on Wedneflay; and is dittant 
from London 191 miles. . 

Near 


440 TRE NEW and COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLERX. 

Near this town is a ſmall village called Go ANHAM, famous | The gardens are very extenſive, and the ſerpentine rivers run. 
in tormer times for having a temple in it erected by the Pagan II ning through them, make the whole appear exceeding de. 
Saxons; but not any remains of this ancient ſtructure are now I] lightful. 
left. In this neighbourhood, at a ſmall village called Cave, ;. 

Not far from hence, at a village called E.LE&TON, was a con- || the feat of fir George Montgomery Metham. It is built in , 


vent for nuns of the Cittertian order, founded in the reign of I} moſt elegant manner, on a lofty eminence, and commands . 
Henry II. but the whole of the building has been long entirely [| beautiful proſpect over the Humber and ſeveral parts of the 
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deitr: " cd. 
HowDex is a populous and large town, but excecding un- 
healthy and difagrecable. Being built on a marthy ground near 
the confluy of the Ouſe and the Derwent, it has been frequently 
overflowed by the inundations of thoſe rivers. The church 1s a 
noble Gothic ſtructure, with a lofty ſpire, and near it is a palace 


belonging to the biſhops of Durham, who are lords of the 


manor. But there are not any other buildings that deſerve par- 
ticular notice. The weekly-market is on Saturday; and the 
town is diſtant from London 179 miles. 

At a village called WRrRESTHILL, near Howden, the earls of 
Wen e had formerly a ſtrong caſtle, in which was a 
curious collection of records concerning Northern antiquities ; 
but not any remains, either of the caſtle or library, are now viſible. 

BEVERLEY is pleaſantly ſituated on a canal cut from the river 
Hull to this town, for the convenience of boats and barges ; and 
in 1727 it was made deeper and wider, by act of parliament, 
for veſſels of larger burthen. The town, which is very popu- 
lous, is about a mile in length; the ſtrects are broad and well 
paved, and the buildings in general exceeding handſome. It 
had formerly four pariſh-churches, but they are now reduced to 


two, namely, St. John's and St. Mary's, beſides which there 


are ſeveral mecting-houfes for Proteſtant-Diſſenters. St. John's 
church (called the Minſter from its having had a monaſtery in 
former times) is of great antiquity. It was founded by king 
Athielſtan, and enjoyed many privileges, particularly that of a 
ſanQuary for perſons ſuſpected of capital crimes. The chair of 
reſuge, r ſtone on which the criminals fat, is ſtill to be ſeen at 


the upper-cnd of the choir; and on it is an inſcription, inti- 


mating, that whoever fled to it ſhould be ſcreened from the 
power of the laity. This ſtructure is 334 feet in length, and 
the breadth of the croſs aiſle is 160 fcet. The whole fabrick 
was repaired and beautified in the reign of George I. and one 
fir Michael Wharton leſt 4500l. as a perpetual fund to keep it 
in repair. The North wall of the great croſs-aiſle having de- 
clincd from the perpendicular, it was reſtored to its proper atti- 


9 


county of Lincoln. 

KINGSTON rox Hurt, generally called only Hutt, re. 
ceived the name of Kingſton, or Kingſtown, from its being 
founded by king Edward I. and the additional epithet Hull. 
from its ſituation on the river of the fame name. In the reivy, 
of Edward III. when that prince was proſecuting the war in 
France, fir Michael de la Pole, from whom the noble family ot 
that name deſcended, was an eminent merchant in Hull, 384 
contributed ſeveral ſums of money to ſupport the rights of "EX 
country, for which the King made him chiet baron of the Ex. 
chequer. His fon, who was chancellor of England in the reign 
of Richard II. founded a convent here for monks of the Cite... 
tian order, and alſo improved many of the public buildings ; but 
his conduct having rendered him obnoxious to the people, he 
was obliged t» fly to France, where he was ſoon after murdered 
His fon, William de la Pole, prime miniſter to Henry VI. in- 
vited his majcſty to Hull, when the town was made a county of 
itſelf, and exempted from the high- ſheriff's juriſdiction. * 

This town being ſituated on the mouth of the Humber, near 
the German-Ocean, is of great advantage to trade, and at 
preſent there are many ſhips from different parts conſtantly lyin 
here. Great part of the trade to Holland and the Baltic is car. 
ried on by the merchants of Hull, and they have alſo a conſider- 
able ſhare in the whale-fiſhery at Greenland. The town is 
large, and encompaſſed with a wall, and there is a caſtle, where 
a company of invalids mount guard. All the ſtreets, and even 
alleys, are well paved. | 

In Kingſton are many public ſtructures, particularly two 
handſome churches, ſeveral Diſſenting- meetings, and a noble 
free-ſchool, founded by Dr. John Alcock, biſhop of Worcelter, 


in the reign of queen Elizabeth. Over it is a hall, where the 


merchants mect to tranſact public buſineſs. The Exchange is an 
exceeding good ſtructure, and there is a hall for wool and bale 


goods, | 


The greateſt glory of Hull is the Trinity-Houſe, incorporated 
by act of parliament, and ſupported by the merchants, for the 


t | tude by an engine invented by Mr. Thornton of York 3 but the relict of aged ſeamen and their widows. The fund for the ſup- 
N repairs lately added, being in the Grecian taſte, and mixed with Þ| port of it is now increaſed to a great ſum, and the governors 
I; the Gothic, it has loſt part of its original ſimplicity. | [| have power to make regulations frem time to time, ſo that they 
ky + $10 Under the organ, at the entrance of the choir, are fix Ionic II do not interfere with the laws of the land. A great manufaQory 
þ F Bi! | pillars; and over the altar is a curious wooden arch, ſupported ||. of fail-cloth is carried on here, and chere are proper offices for 
| | 1 pct by eight Corinthian columns fluted. The galleries are ſupported I} making oil of the blubber that is brought from Greenland. 
15 4 4 by Doric pillars ; and the pulpit and reading. deſt are curiouſly J There is a noble ſtone bridge of fourteen arches over the river 
1 | carved. The pictures of king Athelſtan and St. John of Bever- JJ Hull, with an alms-houſe for widows, a charity-ſchool foi 


children of both ſexes, and a workhouſe. 

Hull is upon the whole one of the moſt flouriſhing towns for 
foreign trade of any in the North of England, and the fortunes 
acquired by the merchants are very conſiderable. The govern- 


Icy hang on a tablet near the choir. There is a monument of | 
* one of the firſt of the Piercey's, ſuppoſed to be above fix hun-] 
1 | dred vears old; and behind the altar is one of fir Michael 
| Wharton, of curious marble. „ | 
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werc killed. | | 
: bb - 
In this town is an excellent free-ſchool, where youth are 
gualificd for the univerſity , and it has three exhibitions in St. 


John's-College, Cambridge. In the mark<t-place is a beautiful 
_ croſs, ſupported by eight columns, each of one entire ſtone, 


crected at the expence of fir Charles Hotham and ſir Michael 
Wharton. Near it is a ſpacious hall, in which the ſeſſions are 
held for the Eaſt-Riding of the county; and here alſo is held a 
court called the Provoſt-Court, where all matters of diſpute that 
happen in the diſtrict are heard and determined, except titles to 
land. This town reccived its charter of incorporation from 


queen Elizabeth, by which it is under the government of a 


mavor, recorder, twelve aldermen, and a common- council of 


the principal inhabitants. It ſends two members to parliament, 


who are choſen by the freemen at large. | 
The principal trade of Beverley conſiſts in making malt, bone 
lace, and tanring leather ; and the town being pleaſantly ſitu- 


ated, many people of ſmall fortunes conſtantly reſide in it, ſo 


that ſtrangeis arc lure of meeting with agreeable company. It 
has two weekly-markets, held on Wedneſdays and Saturdays; 
and is dilkaut from London 182 miles. 

To the Eaſt of this town is a pleaſaut village called Mravux, 
where, in the beginning of the reign of king Stephen, the carl 
of Athomarte founded a couvent for monks of the Ciſtertian 
order. Ji latter times it received contiderable benefations, and 
coutinucd to flouriſh till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when 
its TeYEnues amounted to 415]. per annum. 

North of Bercrley is a village called Risey, in which is a 
lan loinc {cat belonging 10 Mr. Ellefker. It IS {1tnated on a 
rifiio ground, from whence there is a moſt extenſive and de- 
lightf| 1 roſpect. The houſe has three fronts, and the gardens 
belonging to It ar: laid out with great taſte. 

Nut tar from hence is another village called Corrisdrox, 
v here tete eis a handiome ſcat belonging to one Mr. Watſon. 

2 | 


FN 
* 14 | St. Mary's church, which is alſo a fine Gothic ſtruc- I ment of the town is veſted in a mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen, 
| 4 «| q ture, is built in the manner of- a cathedral, and is very ſpa- a chamberlain, a water-bailiff, a ſheriff, with a town-clerk and 
1 5 cious. In 1528 the ſteeple fell down during the time of divine I other proper officers. The mayor is admiral of the bounds, 
; 15 43 ſcrrice, which beating in part of the church, ſeveral perſons and he has two ſwords carried before him, one of which was 


given by Richard III. and the other by Henry VIII. Within 
theſe few years a playhouſe has been ereRed at the expence of 
the inhabitants, and near it is a fine aſſembly-room, with other 
places for public diverſions. | 

A number of the moſt conſiderable manuſacturing towns be- 
ing ſituated on the rivers that fall into the Humber, are of in- 
finite advantage to the commerce of Hull, enabling its mer— 
chants to export a variety of manufactures to moſt parts of the 
world. There are 150 thips belonging to the town, from one 
to 655 tons burthen. In thort, the foreign trade is fo great, 
that the cuſtoms here are reckoned at between 30 and 
49,0001, per annum. The imports conſiſt of iron, copper, 
hemp, flax, canvas, Rutlia linen and yarn, wine, oil, frui, 
and many other commoditics. This town ſends two members 
to parliament, who are choſen by the freemen in general, It 
has two weekly-markets, held on Tueſdays and Saturdays ; and 
is diſtant from London 173 miles. ; 

Near a rivulet that empties itfelf into the Humber is ſituated 
HeypoN, a ſmall, but very neat town. It is built either on, 
or near the ruins of, an ancient town called Ravenſburg, where 
John Baliol did homage to Edward I. for the kingdom of Scot- 
land: and it was at this place that Henry IV. landed when 
he came to oppoſe his couſin Richard Il. This tonn had 
formerly three churches, which are now reduced to one, bu! 
it does not contain any thing remarkable, except having ſeverai 
ancient and handſome monuments ; nor is there any building u 
the place that merits particular deſcription. "The government o. 
the town is veſted in a mayor, recorder, nine aldermen, and 
two bailiffs, with a town-clerk and other proper officers. i! 
ſends two members to parliament, who are chuſen by the tree- 
men in general. "The weckly-market is on Thurſday; and the 
town is diſtant from London 181 mules. 

PATTERINGTOYN, which is the lait place we ſhall mention 


bs this comty, is fruated ina long promuntory, called Spurn- 


head. 
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head, which runs out from Heydon into the ſea. It is a neat | 
town, and had formerly a harbour, but it is now choked up 
with ſand. Many Roman antiquities have bcen dug up here; 
but at preſent the town does not contain any thing remarkable. 
The ti uation, however, is both romantic and delightful, and it 
commands a beautiful proſpect over the Humber to the ſea. It 


has a weekly-market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 
191 miles. 5 


BiOGRAPHICAL HisTORY OF YORKSHIRE: 


Hexry JENKINS, a very poor man, but famous for living to 
a great age, was born in the pariſh of Bolton, in this county, 
about the year 1500. He was brought up to the buſineſs of a 
fiherman, an employment which he followed 140 years. He 
lived the principal part of his life in a very obſcure manner, ſup- 
porting himſelf entirely by his labour. He had been often a 
witneſs on trials at York, as the oldeſt man then living ; and 
two or three other men, upwards of 100 years each, declared to 
the judge, that Henry Jenkins was an old man when they were 
boys. | | | 

Jenkins being born before pariſh-regiſters were kept in 
churches, his age could only be known from circumſtances, 
One of the judges, when examining him, aſked what particular 
battle or other event happened within his memory? He anſwered, 
that when the battle of Flodden was fought, he was turned of 
twelve years of age, and ſaw the earl of Surrey march North- 
ward at the head of the army. That the carl reſted with the 
army one day at Northallerton, and an order was ſent from 
him to all the neighbouring pariſhes to furniſh each a certain 
number of bows and arrows, and that it being in harveſt, the 
arrows were ſent on horſeback, attended by ſome of the boys, 
all the men being employcd in reaping. That he was lent to 
take care of the horſes belonging to Bolten, and ſaw the arrows 
delivered at Northallerton, after which he brought home the 
horſes, and in a few days heard that the Scotch were detcated, 
and their king killed. 

This clearly proves the age of this man, for James IV. en- 


tered England on the 24th of Auguſt 1513, and the earl | 


of Surrey began his march from York on the 1ſt of Sep- 
tember. He reviewed his army at Boroughbridge, and halted | 
next day at Northallerton, from whence he marched North, and 
the battle was fought on the gth of September 1513; fo that 
if Jenkins was turned of twelve at that time, he muſt have been 


cars old. 


At the age of one hundred and ſixty years, being unable to 
follow his original employment as a fiſherman, he uſed to bind 
ſheaves of corn for the farmers, and to the laſt retained his ſight 
and hearing. | 

The intereſting events that happened in this man's life were 
very extraordinary: he was born when Popery was eſtabliſhed 
by law ; he ſaw the papal ſupremacy thrown off ; two queens be- 
headed; the monaſterics diſſolved; the Proteſtant religion eſtabliſh- 
ed; and Popery again ſet up as before. In his time the king of 
Spain was crowned king of England, a third queen beheaded, 
the whole navy of Spain deitroved by the Englith, the republic 
of Holland formed, and the Proteſtant religion firmly ſettled in 
England. In his time the king of Scotland was crowned at 
Weſtminſter, and his fon and ſucceſſor beheaded before the gate 
of his own palace; the government in church and ſtate over- 
turned ; the royal family proſcribed as traitors, and again ſettled 
on the throne. His remains lie interred under a monument in 
Bolton church. | | 

Roß ERT SANDERSON, who was born at Rotherham in this 
county in 1587, was firſt inſtructed in grammar-learning at the 
free-ſchool of Sheffield, from whence he was lent to Lincoln- 
College, Oxford, where he tiniſhed his ſtudies, and entered into 
orders. His firſt preferment was a living in Lincolnthire, to 
which he was preſented by James I. and in the reign of Charles I. 
he was appointed chaplain in ordinary, being eitcemed an ex- 

cellent preacher, and a man of great learning and piety, He 
was alſo promoted to be the king's profeſſor of divinity at Ox- 
ford, and appointed one of the canons of Chriſt-Church; but 
was deprived of both theſe employments by the commiſſioners 
who were ſent to the univerlity in 1649. During the Uſurpation 
he lived in great poverty; but was at laſt promoted to the 
biſhopric of 25 This dignity he enjoyed but a ſhort time, 

tor he died in 1663. 

Jond BRAMHALL, D. D. was born at Pontefract in this 
county in 1593. He was educated in the free grammar. ſchool 
of that town, from whence he was removed to Sidney-College, 
Cambridge, where he took his degrees, and entered into orders. 
His firſt preferment was a {mall living in Derbythice, ſoon after 
which he obtained a prebendary in the cathedral of York. But 
in the reign of Charles I. he went over to Ireland with lord 
Wentworth, as one of his domeſtic chaplains, and by his intereſt 
was promoted to the biſhopric of Londonderry, at that time of 
very great value. In that age there were but very few Pro- 
teſtants in Ireland, the Romith zeligion be'ng the moſt predomi- 


| maſter of arts, and re c ed Preſbyterian ordination. I. 


nant : Dr. Bramhall, therefore, fentible that the Proteſtant re- 
ligion could never, conlifteatly with Chriſtianity, be propagated 
dy torce, endeavoured tov bring over the Roman-Catholics to 
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the Proteſtant religion by the ſtrength of rational arguments. In 
this undertaking he ſucceeded even beyond his hopes ; but while 
he was difcharging his duty as a faithful miniſter of the Goſpel, 
his enemies acculed him of having been guilty of high-treaſon ; 
and although the whole of his conduct was pure or. unſpotted 
with reſpect to any ſuch crime, yet he would have probably ſuf- 
fered an ignominious death, had not the king fent over a letter 
to the lord-deputy, to ſtop all proceedings againſt him: but the 
civil-wars breaking out, he found himſelf in great danger from 
the inveteracy of his former enemies; to avoid which, , went 
on board a ſhip bound for Holland, and retired to Antwerp. 
Here he lived in an obſcure manner till the Reſtoration, wes bs 
came to England, and Charles II. promoted him to the arch- 
biſhopric of Armagh, as a reward for his loyalty. He did not 
enjoy his archbithopric above two years; for he died in 1663. 
After his death, his works were publiſhed ; and they conſiſt of 
ſome good Sermons, with a Treatiſe on Atheiſm, wrote in anſwer 
to Hobbs's Leviathan, eſteemed one of the beſt defences of di- 
vine revelation written by any perſon in the laſt age. 

MaTTHew Poorr, A. M. was born in York city in 1625, 
his father being one of the aldermen, and poſleſſed of a very 
conſiderable eſtate. When he had acquired the knowledge of 
the Latin and Greek languages, he was ſent to fniſh is ſtudies 
in Emanuel-College, Cambridge, where he tock th: degree of 

Was 
appointed to the living of St. Michael's-le-Querne, London, in 
1648, and diſcharged the duties of his office till 1662, when he 
was ejected for refuſing to comply with the act of uniformity. 
Being naturally of a ſtudious difpofition, and having read all the 
tathers, as well as the latter commentators, he devoted his time 
to the ſtudy of the Holy Scriptures, and finiſhed his Synopſis 
Criticorum Bibliorum, ore of the greateſt performances that 
ever came from the hands of one man. 

He was the author of a book, entitled. The Nullity of the 
Romiſh Faith, which was of ſuch ſervice in ſettling the minds 
of the people, that the oppoſite party marked him out for de- 
ſtruction. When the popiſh plot was diſcovered by Titus 
Oates, Mr. Poole ſau his name in the lit of thoſe whom it was 
deſigned to murder; and knowing that no favour was to be ex- 
pected where the king was a concealed Papiſt, and the duke of 
York an open one, he retired to Holland, in order to ſpend the 
remainder of his days. | 5 | | 

Dr. Calamy, the author of the life of this exceilent perſon, 
ſays, that the duke of York was ſo enraged againſt him, that he 


employed a ſurgeon to follow him to Holland, in order, if 


poſſible, to take away his life. The barbarous plot unhappily 
ſucceeded, for the villainous ſurgeon having fo far ingratiated 
himſelt into the favour of the phyſicians, as to be permitted to 
make vp the preſcriptions, put poiſon into his medicines, of 
which he died in 1679. | 

Joux TiLLoTSO0NS, D. D. (a moſt celebrated preacher, and 
one of the beſt men that ever lived in England) was b-rn at 


Bradiord in this county in 1630. His father, who was a ſincere 


religious man, had early deſigned him for the ſervice of God, in 


the work of the miniſtry, When of a proper age, he was ſent 
to the free grammar-{chool of Bradford, where he ſoon acquired 
a perſect knowledge of the Latin and Greek languages, and im- 
bibed all the beauties of the claftics. 

He was next {ent to Fniſh his ſtudies in Emanuel-Hall, Cam- 
bridge, where he rc: 1 over the Latin and Greek fathers; but the 
latter were always his !acourites, and he was often heard to ſay, 
in his more advance years, that the writings of Chryſoſtom 


| were the models on which he formed his ftyle. When he left 


the univerſity he was taken into the family of the learned Dr. 
Wilkins, and ſoon after married kis daughter-in-law, nicce of 
, e 
Oliver Cromwell. He did not chuſe to enter into orders till 
the Reſtoration, when he was preſented to a valuable living in 
Suffolk, but not liking the ſituation, in about two years he re- 
linquiſhed it, and came to London. ; 
Dr. Tillotſon was next appointed to the living of St. Law- 
rence, near Guildhall, where he preached to tuch prodigious 
crowds of people, that it was diſſicult to oct into the place. 


He was allo made one of the chaplains in ordinary, and pro— 
moted to the deanery of Canterbury. 


* 


Iillotfon {ceing that the deſign of the court was to eſtabliſh 
the Romith religion, refolved to exert himſelf as a faithful 
miniſter. ot the Golpel to prevent it. He continued to preach 
with great ſtrength of argument, as well as zeal, in defence of 
the Reformation, even aſter the king had publiſhed the declaration 
tor liberty of conſcience, which he boldy refuſed to read. 
When the Revolution took place, he was promoted to the 
deancry of St. Paul's; and king William had tuch a regard for 
him, that he often converſed with him on the proper methuds 
for forming the act of toleration. 

Unambitious of riſing to preferment in the church, he had 
not the moll diſtant views of a bilbopric, when Canterbury was 
offered him; and he even refuſed to accept it, unleſs the king 
would conſent that he thould reſign It as loon as the peace of the 
church was properly ſettled. He continued zealoutly preaching 
till his death; tor being appointed to preach before the King, he 
was ſeized with a pally, but went through with his diſcourſe, 
when he was carried home, and died the lame day, in the year 
1604, aged lixty five. | 
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a day. The corporation not 01 
alſo re-choſe him, at every election, as long as he lived. 


FORT" — 


442 Tur NEW NDO COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


ANDREW MARVEL, the celebrated patriot, was born at King- 
ſton on Hull in this county in 1612, and inſtructed in grammar- 
learning at the free-ſchoul of his native place. When properly 
qualified for the univerſity, he was ſent to Clare-Ha!l, Cam- 
bridge, where he finiſhe his ſtudics, and took the degree of 
maſter of arts. His parents had deſigned him for the church, but 
he being greatly averſe to the rites and ceremonies impoſed with 
ſuch rigour by archbiſhop Laud, declined all thoughts of the 
ſacred office, and became tutor to the ſon of a country gentle- 
man, with whom he travelled to the continent. 

Upon returning to England he found a general diſcontent 
among all ranks of people, occaſioned by the illegal impoſition 
of ſhip-money and other arbitrary ſtretches of the royal prero- 
gative. He found that many of his countrymen, ſecing the diſ- 
treſſes of their fellow-ſubjes, were determined to {cek habita- 
tions in America, and with ſume of them he embarked tor the 
iſland of Bermudas. 


He returned to England in 1659, but did not interfere in 


public affairs till the Reſtoration, in 1660, when he was returned 
a burgeſs for his native town of Hull. Being in very low 
circumſtances, he told his conſtituents, that he could not diſ- 
charge his duty to them, by attending the Houle of Commons, 
umlels they allowed him his wages, which was only two ſhillings 

ly complied with this requelt, but 


His ſpeeches in the Houſe of Commons would have done 
honour to a Roman ſenate; but his ſervices to his country will 


be remembered, even when his eloquence is forgotten. During 


five ſuccellive parliaments he never neglected to attend his duty in 
the houſe, and ſupported the privileges of his fellow-fubjects, in 
oppoſition to every delign of a corrupt court, and venal admini- 
tration. | | 

Charles II. was very deſirous of bringing Marvel over to his 
meaſures, and for that purpoſe deſired the carl of Danby, high- 
treaſurer, to offer him any ſum of money he thought proper to 
accept, on condition he would vote for the court. It was ſome 
time before the carl could find out Mr. Marvel's lodgings, 
for his circumſtances were ſo low, that he was obliged to relide 
up two pair of ſtairs in an = in the Strand. To this mean 
place the carl went, where he found the upright patriot ſitting in 


a room very poorly furniſhed. As ſoon as Mr. Marvel ſaw the 
high-treaſurer enter, he concluded that he had appointcd to meet 


ſome female of the town, and therefore told him he was 
miſtaken; but the carl ſhut the door and fat down. After 


** 


a proper introduction, he told Mr. Marvel that he came to haun 


by order of his majcfty, with a preſent of a thouſand pounds, 
and that he ſhould have his choice of any place he would accept, 
on condition of his voting for the court: to which the patriot 
anſwered, that he would do his duty to his country as long as he 
lived, without the leaſt view of any other reward, except the 
approbation of his own confcience. “ If the court, ſays he, 
bring any bill into the hene for the good of the people, nothing 
on my part ſhall be wanting to ſupport it, but if otherwilc, 


neither power ſhall frigluen, nor money bribe me from my duty.“ 


The earl begged of hun, in the moſt carneſt manner, to accept 
of the moncy without any conditions being ſtipulated ; but 
he anſwered, that he would not fo much as bring himſelf under 
the power of temptation; „ for were 6 ſays he, to accept of 
the money, gratitude would oblige me to vote in ſupport of your 
meaſures.” | 


The carl finding it was unpoſſible to prevail with him to | 


accept the offer, went away ; ſoon after which, ſuch were the 
diſtreſſes of Mr: Marvcl at this very time, that he ſent and 
borrowed a guinca from a friend, ull he could receive a re- 
mittance from Yorkthire. 

This upright ſenator continued to ſerve his country in parlia- 
ment till his death, which happened in 1662, and as he lived at 
the expence of his conſtituents, fo (from his diſtreffed ſituation 
at the cloſe of life) they were obliged to bury him. He was a 
very elegant poet, and his treatife, entitled, The Rehearfals 
Tranſpoted, is one of the hneft piece; of real wit in the Englif 
language. Mr. Marvel was the laſt member of parliament who 
received pay from his cenflituents. 

Dr. Jon RADCL!FFE, the famous phyſician, and founder of 
the Radcliffe-Library at Oxford, was fon of Gieorge Radcliffe, by 
Sarah, daughter of Mr. Louder, a perion of conſiderable for- 
tune: he was born at Wakefield in this county in 1659, 
ncar which place his father was polleſſed of a A ellate, 
and having a numerous family, did not think it proper, on 
account of the expence, to breed his children to letters; but 
ſome of the neighbouring gentry and clergy perceiving a towardly 
diſpoſition in the youth, prevailed with him to fend this fon 
to ſchool at Wakefield. At fifteen years of age he was remo- 
ved to Oxford, where he was entered into Umverlity-Cullege. 


In 1669 he took his firſt degree, and was cholen ſoon after ſemor 


fellow of his collepe. 
By the increaſe of his ſtipend, and the indulgence of his 
err, who had enlarged Its allowance, he was now enabled to 
| '- inclinations in the ſtudy of phylic, and he made a 
»refs, The next degree lie had ty take, was that 
which he proceeded on the 4th of Junc 1672. 
name upon the phylic lu. His lou 


able talents made him the delight of his companions ; and the 
molt eminent ſcholars in the unnerlity were tid of his conver- 
ſation. He had very ſew books of any kind; fo few inde; 
that Dr. Ralph Bathurſt, then head of Trinity -Cultepe (2 3 
tleman greatly diſtinguiſhed both for his reading and Net ty) 
who kept him company for the fmurtnels of huis comerlatior, 
aſked him, in ſurpriſe, where was his ade! Upon whictz 
Mr. Radcliffe, pointing to a few pinals, a Iicleen, and an hor. 
bal, auſwered, Sir, this is Radclitfe's library. (On the ut of 
July 1675, Mr. Radeliffe proceeded bachelor of phytic. As ttc; 
degree gave him a full title to prathle 1½ te untrerfity, hs 
Immediately put himfclt into the World. 1 he fnill-pox ten 
raging in and about Oxford. he apptlicd the cout einen win 
very good 8 ; but the remarkable cuic vi the lady Set 
cer citablithed his fame. ; 

He went out doctor and grand componnder on the 21 
of July 1682, but continued two years longer at Oxtord, !t: 


crealing equally in wealth and fame. He was a fair and honcur- 
able practitioner, had a perfect contempt tor all mean and lou 
artifticcs to get butinels, and made it his conttant rule to diſccum— 
tenance and explode all quacks and interlopers in the art. Par- 
ticularly he rooted out the pernicious tribe of urinal catters, with 
which the nation {warmed at that time. 

Having, by his practice in Oxford, and the neighbouring 
counties, acquired great riches, he came to London in 1684, and 
ſettling in Bow-Street, Covent-Garden, was extremely followed 
for his advice, which brought him into great repute among the 
beſt quality, and at court likewiſe, "I tierce were lcarce any cat 
worthy of a conſultation but Dr. Radcliffe was called toit; fo 
that he had not been in town a year, when he got more than 
twenty guineas a day by his practice. 

Her royal highnets the princels Anne of Denmark was pleaſed 
to make the doctor her principal phylician in 1656, in which 
reign. | 1 | 

le died on the iſt of November 1614, aged lixty-four years. 
His body lay in ſtate at the houle where he od tl the 25th of that 
month, whence being removed to the houte of one Mr. Evaus, 
an Undertaker in the Strand, it was conveyed to Oxtord, where 
it was interred on the South- Faſt fide of the organ-gailery in; St. 
Mary's church, in that univerfity. He left the grcatef! bart 61 
his fortune to the univertity of Oxford; and the valuable library 
he founded there will render his name immortal to long as a talta 
for literature prevails in this kingdom. 

Sir SAMUEL GARTH, kunt. and M. D. ws def ended from a+ 


| ſtation he continued till towards the latter end of King Wilbhan's 


very reputable fammly, and born in the North-Kiding Ot this 


county in 1662. He was iuſtruéted in graunnar-lcarnmns at the 
trce-{chool of Bolton, and finithed his {hues in Queer's-Collevr, 
Cambridge. When he had taken his doctor's degree, he ſenſed 
as a phyſician in London, although it des mit appcar that 
his practice was very exteniive, He was, however, conſulicd 
by ſome of the greateſt perſons in the Kingdom, and was phy- 
ſician both to King William and queen Anne. A diſpute havins 
ariſen between lum and the college of phyſicians, he wrote 
his moſt beautiful and clegant poem, entitled Ihe Dilpenſary, 
which, for the juſtneſs of its ſatire, is eſtecined cqual to aby 
production in the Engliſh language. He ſeems to have delighted 
more in the company of fuch as Addiſon, Steele, Pope, and 
other literary gentlemen, than thoſe of his own profcflion ; and 
it muſt be acknowledged that his fine taſte for the clallic authors, 
muſt have, at all times, recommended him to the eſteem of tlic 
learned. Ile continued to ſupport himſelf in a very genecl 
manner ul 1719, when he died of a fever at London ; aud 
Mr. Pope wrote an clegant infcription for his monument, 

JohN Hv1cnixsoN (whole father had been ſteward to ſeveral 
of the nobility) was born in this county about the year 1672. 
He was deſigned for the fame profetlion as his father, and there - 
fore it was not conlidered as neceſſary to give him any other 
education than writing, accounts, and fume parts of the mathe- 
matics, When hc had acquired a conſiderable thare of Know- 
ledge in thoſe branches, a gentleman came to the village whe 
his tather lived, and took lodgings in his haute. It Was very 
remarkable of this ſtranger, that he would neither let them know 
his name, nor where he came from; but after he had been u tew 


weeks in the houſe, he found young Hutchinſon a very tractable 


youth, and told his father he would undcrtake to inſtruct his lun 
in the learned languages, | 

The father accepicd this offer, and young Tutchinſon Tre ty 
acquired a perfect knowledge of Latin, Greek, and liebte; 
after which the ſtranger went away, and they never heard of tun 
more. Som after that the father died, and Mr. Hutchinfon bc- 
came ſteward to the duke of Somerlet, who procured hun a con 
liderable place under tlic malter of the horte, lunch he chjoys 1 
till he died. 

When he publiſhed his firſt part of Moſcs's Pyincipia, in 
oppolition to the Newtoman pluloluphy, he was looked upon by 
the greatelt part of the learned world as a madman, That ac cus 
ſation, however, was not altopether juſt; and if we may believe 
that preat Ornament of Itterature, the late lord-prefident Lorbes 
of Scotland. the oppolition to Mr, Hutchinſon's notions arc 
from his adele not tivronghly underitauiding the Hebrew 
language. 
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He was ſoon after appointed to the important office of profeſior 
of divinity in Oxford, and diſcharged the duties of his office with 
the greateſt fidelity. Being a perlon well affected to the Brunt- 
wick family, George I. in 1715, promoted him to the biſhoptie 
of Oxford ; and on the death of Dr. Wake, in 1737, he was 
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Jonx PoTTER, D. D. was born at Wakefield in this county 
in 1674. While very young, he was ſent to the free grammar- 
{chool of his native place, and when qualified, was entered a 
ſtudent in Univerlity-College, Oxford, where he took his degrees, 


a 


— 2 
8 


and entered into orders. Being greatly eſteemed ſor his know- ; on 1 
N ledge of the Greek language, he was elected one of the fellows raiſed to the archiepiſcopal lee of Canterbury. He was certainly 
1 of Lincoln-College, where he proſecuted his ſtudies, and pub- a man of great learning, as well as pious in his profeſfon; and 
15 liſhed his book on Greck antiquities. In 1706 he ſettled in diſcharged all the duties of his high office till 17.47, when he died 
£ London, and queen Anne appointed him one of her chaplains. Þ at Lambeth of a lingering illneſs. 
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446 Tur NEW axv COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


CHAP V. 


Containing an Hiſtorical, Deſcriptive, and Biographical Survey of the County of 


D VU 


nk MM: A 2M; 


8 


An INSPECTION TABLE foR This CovunTy. 


This County, ſituated in the Province of York, and Dioceſe of Durham, is 


— 


— 


Bounded by i a Canalo Sends to Parliament tour 
Members, viz. 

The German-Ocean on the Eaſt. In length from Eaſt to Weſt] 4 Wakes For the Shire | 
Parts of Weſtmoreland, Cum-| thirty-nine miles. + OR 

berland, and Northumberland, | In breadth from North to South] 8 Market-Towns AND 

on the Welt. thirty-five miles. | 52 Pariſhes | 
Northumberland, on the North. It is 104 miles in circumference;] 21 Vicara | The City of Durham, 
The river Tees, which divides it and its form is triangular. 28 Chapels . 

from Yorkſhire, on the South. * 8 And about 16,000 Houſes. 


Two each | 


Tux NATURAL HISTORY OF THIs COUNTY. 


18 County is commonly collivd the Biſhopric, and ſome- 


times the County-Palatine of Durham, it —_— been 
formerly a kind of royalty, under the juriſdiction of its 

ſubordinate to the crown. The air is eſteemed very healthy, 
and though ſharp in the Weſtern parts, is yet mild and pleaſant 
towards the ſea, the vapours of the ſalt water mitigating the 
cold, which, in a ſituation fo far North, would otherwiſe be 
{yy ſevere, particularly in the winter ſeaſon. The foil alſo 


differs no leſs than the air. The Weſtern parts are mountainous + 
and barren, but thoſe towards the Eaſt and South, which border 
on the ſea, are very fertile and diverſified with meadows, paſtures, | 


and corn-ficlds. | | 


The county of Durham was well known to the Romans, | 


who had ſeveral ſtations here. It was anciently a diſtri of the 


Prigantes ; and after the eſtabliſhment of the Heptarchy, it I 


became a part of the kingdom of the Northumbrians, and was 
one of the counties, which, from their being ſeated on the 


| South-ſide of the Tyne, were named Deira, to diſtinguiſh them 
from the Northern diviſion of the 1 of the Northum- 


brians, called Bernicia. Soon after the Saxons were converted to 
Chriſtianity, it was given by their kings to St. Cuthbert, biſhop 
of Lindisfern, an iſland belonging to Northumberland, now 
known by the name of the Holy-Ifland. Hence this county 
was called, by the monkiſh writers, The patrimony of St. 
Cuthbert,“ in the ſame ſenſe as the Roman eccleſiaſtical ſtate is 
ſtill called The Patrimony of St. Peter.” This grant of the 
Saxon kings was confirmed by the Danes and Normans, who 
added ſeveral other libertics and privileges to the church of 
St. Cuthbert. 1 

During the reign of William the Norman, one Walcher, 


a native of Lorrain, being biſhop of Durham, bought the earl- 


dom of Northumberland of the king, and then aſſuming the 
office of a ſecular judge, fat in court, and with unlimited 


authority determined all cauſes at his pleaſure. This is ſuppoſed 


to have been the origin of the temporal power of the biſhops of 
Durham; and on this purchaſe it 1s ſuppoſed to have been made 
a county-palatine. Hence the biſhops of Durham bore in their 
arms a knight on horſeback armed, holding a ſword in one hand, 
and the arms of the biſhopric in the other. The common people, 
inſiſting on their privileges, have even refuſed to march into 
Scotland in time of war, from the pretence that they were Hal- 
werkmen, that is, were bound to perform none but holy work, 
as they held their lands to defend the body of St. Cuthbert, and 
were not to ſerve, on any account out of the confines of the 
biſhopric, either for the king or the biſhop. 
Edward I. ſeized the prerogative of one of thoſe prelates, and 
took away many of the privileges belonging to the fee, ſome of 
which were, however, recovered by the ſucceeding biſhops, 
whoſe power was ſo great (even after its abridgment by king 
Edward) that it became a maxim, © Whatever prerogative the 
king has without the county of Durham, the biſhop has within it, 
unleſs there be ſome conceſſion or preſcription to the contrary. 


The canons of the church prohibited any clergyman from 


being preſent when judgment of death was paſſed againſt a ſub- 


ject; yet the bilhop of Durham was exempted, having the pri- 


vilege of ſitting in court on theſe occalions in his purple robes. 
He had the power to call a parliament, and t6 create barons 
to ſit in it: he had alſo the power of railing taxes and coining 


money. The courts were kept in his name; he appointed 


L 


iſhop, 


all judges, and all writs ran in his name: all recognizances 
entered on the biſhop's rolls in his chancery, and made to him, 
were as valid within this county, as thoſe made to the king were 
in others. "Thoſe who alienated freehold lands without his leave 
were obliged to ſue to him for a pardon, which he might grant, 
not only for intruſions and treſpaſſes, but alſo for felonic; 
and other crimes. He had power to grant charters for borougls 
and corporations, fairs and markets, with licences for huildins 
chapels, founding chauntries and hoſpitals ; and created officers ly 
patent, either for life, or during his pleaſure : but theſe grants 
were valid no longer than the lite of the biſhop who made them, 
except they were confirmed by the dean and cha pter. He was 
lord admiral of the ſeas, and other waters belonging to the Pala- 
tinate ; had his vice-admirals, his courts of admiralty, commil- 
ſioners of water-paſſages, and officers of beaconage. A preat 
part of the lands in the palatinate belonged to him, and was held 
of the ſee in capite. He had ſeveral foreſts, chaces, parks, and 
woods in this county; and to him belonged all moors and waſtes : 


| the lands, goods, and chattels, of ſuch as were convicted of trea- 


ſon, fell to the biſhop, and he ſtill claims all forfeitures upon 
felonies and outlawries. | | 

The ſtatute of the 27th of Henry VIII. however, abridged 
the biſhops of theſe privileges, and (tripped them of their palati- 
nate power, with reſpect to their granting of pardons, creating 
judges, and making out judicial writs and indictments; but the 
biſhops, and their temporal chancellors, were ſtill allowed to act 
as juſtices of the peace. In the reign of Edward VI. this 
biſhopric was diſſolved, and all its revenues and immunities were 
given by parliament to the crown; but this act was repealed by 
queen Mary, who reſtored the fee to the ſtate in which it 
had been left by Henry VIII. However, as this county was 2 
kind of principality, diſtin from the reſt of the kingdom, it 
did not ſend repreſentatives till the reign of Charles II 

At preſent the biſhop of Durham is ſummoned to parliament 
as a temporal lord by the title of earl of Sadberg, which title 
they have enjoyed ever ſince the reign of Richard I. and they are 
ſheriffs of the county, having an under-ſheriff, who makes up 
his accounts at Durham, without being amenable to the barons 
of the Exchequer. | 

The riches of this county ariſe from its inexhauſtible mines of 
coals, which, with the neighbouring county of Northumberland, 
ſupplies London and many other * with that uſctul and he. 
cellary article. The ſhips uſed in the coal trade are conlidercd 25 
an excellent nurſery for ſeamen ; and the ports of Durham {:ip- 
ply the royal navy with more men than any other in Great- 

ritain, | OY 

The county of Durham is watered by ſeveral rivers, the piiit- 
cipal of which are, the Tees and the Were. 

The Tees, which riſes near the borders of Cumberland, runs 
South-Eaſt, and divides this county from Yorkſhire, after which 
it falls into the German-Ocean, a few miles below Stockton. 
This river 1s not only remarkable for its moſt beantiful cataract, 
but alfo for having a ford over it, in the read from London 
to Durham, where the biſhop, at his firit coming to take pollel- 
lion of his ſee, is met by the country gentlemen, and where the 
lord of the manor of Sockburn, a village on the {ame river, ad- 
vances into the middle of the ſtream, and preſents hinz with 
a faulchion, as an emblem of his temporal puwer. 

The Were, whoſe fource is near that of the "Vous, aſterwards 
runs South-Eaſt, by the city of Durham, aid at ler gth falls into 
the German-Ocean at Sunderland. 


There 
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There is great variety of fiſh in theſe rivers, 1 ſal- 
mon, of which prodigious 1 are ſent to London. 

At a ſmall diſtance from Durham, near a village called BA r- 
TERBY, are ſeveral great ftones in the channel of the river. 
They are never covered but when the river overflows, and if 
water is poured on them, it will ſoon become faltith, 

At a village called SaLTwAT?R-Haucn, is a falt ſpring, in 
the middle of the Were, which is moſt eaſily perceived in the 
ſummer, when the water of the river is low ; for then the ſpring 
bubbles up forty yards in length, and ten in breadth. The water 
of this ſpring tinges all the ſtones near it of a red colour. The 
ſaltneſs of it is ſuppoſed to proceed from a rock, on the ſurface 
of which, in a hot day, is frequently found a perfect ſalt. This 
water, as ſoon as it comes out of the rock, is as ſalt as any brine; 
and though it is but ſmall in quantity when compared with the 
freſh water of the river, it is ſo ſtrong as to give a brackiſhnels 
to the ſtream an hundred yards below it. This water, when 
boiled, affords a great quantity of bay-ſalt, but it is not fo pala- 

mon falt. 
nat inland = = found in this county, whoſe waters 
ed exceeding ſalutary. | 
8 — of actos are much the ſame in their man- 
ners and cuſtoms as thoſe of York{hire and the other neighbour- 
ing counties. 


| 


_— 


ſtanding, which, with the great one in the middle, are ſeen at a 
conſiderable diſtance. In one of the chapels is the tomb of the 
venerable Bede, over which is an inſcription on a brafs plate, 
enumerating his diſtinguiſhed virtues. The chapter-houſe, in 
which are interred ſixteen bithops, is a beautiful Gothic ſtructure, 
leventy-five feet long, and thirty-three broad, *with an arched 
root of ſtone; and at the upper end is a throne, where the 
a are inſtalled. This cathedral has ſuſtai: ad very little in- 
jury from time, and in it are more rich2s and decorations than in 
any other in Great-Britain. The cluiiter, on the South-ſide, is 
a ſtately ſtructure; all the windows were formerly of painted 
glaſs, but they have either been removed or deſtroyed. The 
dormitory is at the Weſt-end, and under it is the treaſury 
and houſe where the choriſters are taught ſinging. 

The New Library is on the North-ſide; and near the chapter- 
houſe is the Deanery, in the library belonging to which is a va- 
luable collection of books, and one of the original copies of 
Magna Charta. The prebendaries have elegant houſes in a fine 
ſquare on the South-ſide of the cathedral, moſt of which are 
built in the modern taſte, and on the Eaſt is the hall where 
the monks uſed to entertain ſtrangers; but it is now the exche- 
quer-chamber, where the officers of the county-palatine make up 
their accounts to the biſhop's chancellor. On the North-lide of 
the cathedral is the College, or grammar-ſchool, with a hand- 


I fome houſe for the maſter. Near the Eaſt-end of the cathedral is 


A DESCRIPTIVE Accouxt or Tae Ciry, BoroUGHS, 
 CorrorartioOnNs, Towns, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE- 
MAREKEABLE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. 


URHAM City, the capital of the county, is a place of conſi- 
* 3 It Git called by the Saxons Dunhelme, a 
word e of Dun, a hill, and Holme, an iſland in a 
river, it being ſeated on a hill, and almoſt ſurrounded by the river 
Were. The name of Dunhobme was afterwards changed by the 
Normans into Dureſme, from whence aroſe its preſent name. 

Like ſome others, this city owes its origin to religion, for the 
monks of Lindisfern (now called Holy-Iſland) on the coaſt of 
Northumberland, having been frequently oppreſſed by the Daniſh 

irates, removed with the body of St. Cuthbert to Cheſter-le 
aq about the year 883, and having remained there upwards 
of an hundred years, obtained a run of Dunholme, brought 
their relics and miſſals to it, and fe ſmall 
of willow branches twiſted together. But this being found very 


incommodious, Aldwin, their biſhop, with the aſſiſtance of the | 


earl of Northumberland, r the country people to cut 
down the wood, in order to make the place properly habitable ; 


and on the ſpot where the monks had depoſited the bones of 


their ſaint, built a church of ſtone, from which circumſtance the 
city took its riſe; for the relics of St. Cuthbert being held in great 
veneration, many people built houſes near the church, fo that the 
place became exceeding populous in a ſhort time. 
© During the reign of the Conqueror the old church was pulled 
down, and the preſent ſtately ſtructure erected in its ſtead, but 
the whole was not completed till many years after. In courſe 
of time it became exceeding rich, tor the relics of St. Cuthbert 
being encloſed in a ſhrine, _ came from all parts in 
the North to preſent their reſpective offerings, ſome of which 
1 reat worth. 5 
1 clergy were aſterwards turned out, and Benedic- 
tine monks placed in their ſtead. Theſe laſt remained in poſſeſ- 
ſion till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its revenues 

d to 1266]. 108. gd. per annum. | 
e of tub colgatory is dedicated to Chriſt and 
the Virgin Mary, is very ſtately, being 411 fect in length, aud 
eighty in breadth. It has three ſpacious aifles, one in the mid- 
dle 170 fect long, and one at each end : the Eaſtern aiſle 1s 132 
feet in length, and the Weſtern loo feet. In the Eaſtern aiſle 
were formerly nine altars ; in the South four, and in the middle 
only one, dedicated to St. Cuthbert, near which was placed the 
ſhrine of that ſaint, curiouſly carved, and adorned with many 
valuable jewels, beſides great quantities of plate in gold and 
way the entry into the choir the ſcreen is 117 feet long, 
and thirty-three broad; and the great Eaſt window, in the form 
of a wheel, is extremely grand, for reaching the whole breadth 
of the choir, and being all of painted glaſs, it appears to great ad- 
vantage. Many of the other windows are painted in the mot 
curious manner; and there was formerly one called St, Cuth- 
bert's, on which was repreſented the hiltory of that faint. ln 
the Welt aiſle was a chapel, called Galilee, in which were ſix- 
teen altars, where the women attended to hear mals; tor they 
were not permitied to rocecd beyond a line ot warble, which 
was drawn acrofs the floor of the aitle., 0 © 
The biſhop's court at preſent is held in this aitle, and the 
window of it is finely painted. Lhe CROIT Is wainſcotted, and 
the whole building ſupported by ſtrong Gothic pillars. "The 
font is of marble, and the reſidentiaries, during their attendance 
in the choir, wear the rich habits uſed before the Reformation, 
which are ſo wrought with gold and lilver, that they are ex- 
vy. 

e ntl formerly two ſpires on the Welt front, but they 

have been long ſince deſtroyed. Ihe towers, however, are ſtill 


ttled in a ſmall oratory made 


an hoſpital built by biſhop Couſins ; as alſo two charity-ſchool-, 
where children of both ſexes are taught reading, writing, and 
accompts. The fame gencrous prelate (who ſuffered much 
during the civil wars in the laſt century) added many new books 
to the library, and beantified the organ of the cathedral, which 
is now one of the largeſt and handſomeſt in England. | 
In the times of P.pcry this was one of the conventual cathe— 
drals, but Henry VIII. ordered it to be ſecularized, ond inftead 


of monks, conſtituted the chapter to conlift of a deu, twelve. 


prebendaries, twelve minor can, 4 deacon, a ſnh-deacon, 
ſixteen ſinging- men, a ſchool-maiicr, uſher, teacher of the cho- 


riſters, a divinity-reader, eighteen ſcholars, ten chorifters, eight 


alms-men, two vergers, two porters, tw > cooks, two butler, 
and two facriſtans ; all of whom have g ſalaries, particularly 
the prebendaries, whoſe livings are now greater than thoſe in 
any other cathedral in Great-Eritain. 

Durham city is about a mile in length, and the ſame diſtance 
in breadth ; and its form is compared to tbat of 'a crab, the 
market-place reſembling the body, and the ftreets the claws. 
Its ſituation is not only pleaſant, but healthy, for which 12 n 
It is greatly frequented by the neighbouring gentry. it is 
encompatied by a wall, and defended by a cutle, Wiuch is 
the 3-26 of the biſhop. | 


illiam the Conqueror built this caſtle, when he ſent his 
brother Odo to revenge the death of biſhop Walcher on the 
Northumbrians, who had killed him, that it might be a check on 
the people of the North. Biſhop Flambard pulled down all the 
houſes on the plain adjoining to the caſtle, now called Palace- 
Green. Part of it being burnt, it was repaired by Hugh Pudſey, 
who was made biſhop of Durham in 1153. In 1345, Thomas 


Hatfield made great additions to it; as did alfo biſhop Fox 


in 1494. Bithop Tonſtal, in 1530, built the gallery and chapel 


adjoining to it, and the water-conduit in the court r the cattle. 
It was afterwards repaired and beautified, at different periods, 


by biſhops Neile and Couſin. Biſhop Crew placed new windows 
in it, enlarged the chapel, and rebuilt part of the tower which 
tell down; and the ſucceeding biſhops have not only further 


beautified the outſide, but made the apartments much more com- 


medious and handſome. | 

In this city are ſix pariſh-churches, three of which are in the 
principal, or middle part of the city, and the others in the 
{uburbs. Thoſe in the city are, St. Nicholas, or the City 
Church, which ſtands in the market- place; St. Oſwald's, com- 
monly called Elvat-Church ; and St. Margate's, called Croffone- 
Church, which is a parochial chapel to St. Oſwald's. The 
churches in the ſuburbs are, St. Mary's the Great, alſo called 
Bow-Church, becauſe, before it was rebuilt, its chapel ſtood on 
an arched croſs in the ijtreet ; it is likewiſe called North-Bailey- 
Church: St. Mary's the Lefs, called South-Bailey-Church ; 
and St. Giles's, commonly called Gillygate-Churcb.” All theſe 
ſtructures are conveniently formed for their intended purpoſes; 
but neither of them contain any thing worthy of particular 
notice. | | 

Belides the above public buildings there are, the Talho:th, 
near St. Nicholas's Church; two ttone bridges er the river 
Were; the Croſs and a Conduit in the market-placc, 

The city of Durham was firit incorporated by Richard I. and 
was anciently governed by baliffs appointed by the b:ihops, and 
aſterwards by an alderman and twelve burguiles, By ancther 
charter, granted by queen Elizabeth, it was governed by a mayor, 
aldermen, and common-council ; but in the reion ot Charles II. 
a new charter was obtained at the inſtigation ot bithop Crew, by 
which it is at preſent under tlie povernment of a mayor, twclve 
aldermen, a recorder, twelve common-council, a town-cler};, 
and other Officers, who have power to hold a ccurt-lect and 


| conrt-baron, within the city, in the name of the bithop for the 


time being, "They alto keep 93 court, inſtituted 
to zegulate all diforders at fairs. urharn has a weekly-market, 
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of Durham founded a convent tor the relief of indigent clergy- 


in the ſame neighbourhood ; but the whole of the building has 


the wars with the Northern barbarians. In the reign of Ed- 


completed the church begun by biſhop Egelric. He mads it 
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well furniſhed with all kinds of proviſions, on Saturdays ; and 1s 
diſtant from London 257 miles. 

In the neighbourhood of Durham are the remains of a Roman 
military way, ſuppoſed to have been the high road called Ikeneld- 
Street, which extended from the mouth of the Tyne to St. 
David's in Pembrokeſhire. | 

South-Weſt of Durham, on the river Were, is a large village 
called BixcHESTER, which was undoubtedly once a Roman 
town. Many ruins of walls are ſtill to be ſeen, and it is ſup- 
poſed to have been the Bino ium of Ptolemy. A few years ago 
two altars were dug up here, and from the inſcriptions on them 
it appeared, that the twenticth legion was ſtationed in this place 
during the wars with the Picts and Scots. 

A hermitage was founded in the reign of Henry II. at a 
{mall village called FixCHAL, near Durham, but in latter times 
it became ſubje& to the Benedictine abbey of Durham, who 
placed in in it ſome of their brethren. It continued till the 


diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual revenues 
amounted to 146l. Some ruins of the walls are ſtill to be ſeen, 
from which it appears to have been an extenſive and magnificent 
building. 

About two miles from Durham, at a village called SHERBURN, 
was an hoſpital for lepers, built by Hugh Pudſey, biſhop of Dur- 


ham. It is faid to have been one of the beſt ſtructures of the 


kind in England, but not any remains of 1t are now left. 
At a village called BRANSPETH, about five miles from Dur- 


ham, is a lofty and magnificent caſtle, built ſoon after the Con- 


queſt. It was tor many years the chief reſidence of the family 
of Bulmers. 

On the river Were, near Durham, at a place called Hax- 
wick, is a medical ſpring ſtrongly impregnated wirh ſulphur, 
and it is at preſent in very great repute. | 

A few miles from Durham is a ſmall village called KETAR, 
or KYPPIER, where, in the reign of Henry J. the then biſhop. 


men, and the ſupport of poor people. It continued till the diſ- 

ſolution of religious hcuſes, when its annual revenues amounted 

to 1671. but not any remains of the building are now vifible. 
A convent was likewiſe founded at a village, called Overton, 


been long entirely deſtroyed. | | 
To the North of Durham, about fix miles, is a ſmall, but 
neat town, called CHESTER-LE-STREET, or CHESTER IN THE 
STREET. It was one of the Roman ſtations, where, according 
to the Notitia, a part of the Aſtures often lay in garriſon during 


ward the Confeſſor, Egelric, biſhop of Durham, began to build 
2 church here, in honour of St. Cuthbert and the monks of 
Lindisfern ; but while the work was * on, ſo large a ſum 
of money was dug up, that thinking himſelf ſufficiently rich, 
he reſigned his biſhopric, and retired to a monaſtery at Peter- 
a in Northamptonſhire, where he ſpent the remainder of 
his days, and left the principal part of his money to enlarge and 
adorn that convent. Biſhop Becket, in the reign of Henry II. 


collegiate for a dean, ſeven prebendaries, with two chaplains to 
ſay maſs, and fix choriſters. He alſo built three chapels of eaſe 
in different parts, and left proper ſalaries for the prieſts; and 
each of the prebendaries was to have a vicar to aſſiſt him in the 
diſcharge of his duty. He likewiſe left ſeveral lands for the ſup- 
port of the church, and all his donations to it were confirmed by 
letters patent from Edward I. This church is ſtill ſtanding, 
and is a handſome Gothic ſtructure, with a nave, chancel, and 
fide aitles. It has a lofty ſpire, and within are ſeveral ancient 
monuments. The town is ſmall, but populous, and being on 
the great North road from London to Edinburgh and other 
arts, has ſeveral good inns. 


Net far from Chelſter-le-Street is Lumley-Caſtle, the fine ſeat | 


of the nobly family of that name, earls of Scarborough. It is 
ſituated in the molt pleaſant manner on the banks of the Were, 
from whence there is an exteniie and delightful proſpect. It 
is one of the Jargelt ſtructures in this part of England, built in 
a {quare form, with ſtrong and loſty towers at each corner, the 
hole being one of the molt perfect edifices in the Gothic taſte 
now to be mct with; for it has remained without either addition 
or alteration ever ſince the time of Richard IT. All the apart- 
ments are extremely ſpacious and richly furniſhed, and in the 
gallery is a collection of paintings by the moſt eminent Italian 
maiters. 

James VI. of Scotland when he came to take poſſeſſion of 
the crown of England, lodge one night in this caſtle, and the 
noble proprietor being abſent, his majeity was ſumptuoutly en- 
teriained by Dr. Matthews, then biſhop of Durham. The 
park belonging to this ancient manſion is large, and well ſtocked 


with deer. It has the advantage uf a navigation on the river, 
by u the coals iu the neighbourhood arc conveyed in lighters 
to Sunderland and other parts. 

To the North of Lumley-Caſfils, a few miles, is a place 
exiled GATESHEAD. Tt is fitnatcd on the South- ide of the 
rer Tyne, and only ſeparated from Newcaftle by a ſtone 
bridge, on which is an iron gate, having the arms of the biſhop 
of Ducham en one fide, and thoſe of Newcallle on the reverſe. 

The town of Gatcthcad (which is conlidered as a ſuburb to 

2 
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Newcaſtle in the ſame manner as Southwark is to London] is of 
great antiquity, as appcars from the itincrary of Antonius, 
where it is called Gabroſentum, ſaid to be a compoſition of twy 
words in the Britiſh tongue, viz. Gaffr, a goat, and Per, a 
head, from whence the preſent name originated. 

This town was, by charter from Henry VIII. annexed to 
Newcaſtle ; but queen Mary reſtored it to the biſhopric of Dur. 
ham. In fermer times it had ſeveral religious hiouſes, but they 
have been long ſince totally demoliſhed ; nor are there at preſent 
any ſtructures that merit particular notice, except the church, 
which is a ſpacious building, with a handſome tower, and in the 
church- yard are ſcvesal monuments that are very ancient. 

SUNDERLAND is a populous and large town, ſituated on a 
peninſula, at the mouth of the river Were. It carrics on ſo con- 
liderable a trade, that the inhabitants have ſcldom leſs than 209 
veſſels employed in the article of coals only, beſides many more 
in * e lime and other commodities. The {treets are neatly 
paved, and many of the houſes are lofty, ſpacious, and hand- 
ſome. The church is a beautiful ſtructure, built in the modern 
taſte, at the expence of Mr. Newcombe, formerly rector of 
the pariſh. It has a curious dome, ſupported by pillars of the 
Corinthian order, and the altar-picce is richly ornamented and 
finely carved. ; 

The harbour was formerly fo ſhallow, that no ſhips could 
come into. it, but were obliged to take in their lading from 
lighters, which came to them in the road, and in ftormy weather 
it was very dangerous for the men; but by a new act of par- 
liament, and the induſtry of the people, theſe inconveniences 
have been removed, and the harbour is now both commodious 
and fate. . 

A bathing-houſe was erected here a few years ago in the ſame 
manner as at Scarborough, which has lara amongſt the 
people a taſte for elegance and politeneſs. The walk along the 
pier is exceeding pleaſant, and thoſe who love ſea proſpects willi 
be agreeably gratified by ſeeing a number of veſſels. conſtantly 
ſailing in and out with the tide, whilſt others are lying at anchor, 
taking in their lading. On the whole, Sunderland is at preſent 
a rich, flourithing place, and it is computed that the duty paid 
by the ſhipping for exports and imports, amounts upon an 
average to 75,000l. per annum. The town has a good weekly- 
market on Friday; and is diſtant from London 270 miles. 

Near Sunderland is Hylton-Caſtle, pleaſantly ſituated near the 
mouth of the Were, in which the family of that name have 
reſided for ſeveral centuries. It is a ſtately magnificent ſtructure, 
with lofty towers and fine battlements. On the front are carved 
ſeveral coats of arms belonging to ſome of the anceſtors of the 
Hyltons; and this part, which appears to be the moſt ancient, 
has fine rows of windows, with very curious frames. 

At a place called WEeREMOUTH, from its ſituation at the 
mouth of the river Were, a ſmall diſtance from Sunderland, 
was anciently a convent for monks of the Benedictine order, 
which was burnt by Malcolm, king of Scotland in 1979. It 
was, however, afterwards rebuilt in a more handſome manner, 
by the biſhop of Durham, and annexed to his own cathedra!'s 
convent. . 

North of Sunderland, at the extremity of the county, is 2 
village called S0UTH-SHIELDS, where are upwards of 200 pans 
for making alt; and it is aitoniſhing what prodigious quantitics 
of coals are conſumed annually in the execution of this buſineſs. 
A few years ago a-Roman altar was dug up near this place; on 
it was an inſcription, which it was imagined related to Caracaiz's 
return from his expedition againſt the PiAs and Caledonia!'s. 
On one ſide was the figure of an ox, with a knife uſed in facti- 
hce; and on the other a ladle and. an urn. + 

In this neighbourhood, at WHITBORN, a ſmall village, have 
been dug up great numbers of coins; and it is generally be- 
lieved that the Roman fleet uſed to ſail up the Tyne, after re- 
turning trom their expeditions to the Northward. | 

To the South-Eaſt of Shields is a village called Yarrow, ſa- 
mous for being the birth-place of the venerable Bede; and in it 
are the remains of an ancient monaſtery. The church of the 
convent is fill ſtanding, and is a ſtately Gothic ſtructure, with 
an inſcription on the wall, which intimates that Egfrid builc it. 

HARTLEPOOL, ſituated on a high promontory, and furround- 
ed on all tides, except the Weſt, by the ſea, is a ſmall town, 
but was anciently a place af conſiderable repute ; for in the reign 
of Edward III. it furniſhed five ſhips for the uſe of that prince. 
during his war with France. In the ſame reign it ſuffered gre; 
by the frequent invaſions of the Scots, who ravaged the netg}:- 
bourhood, and plundered the inhabitants; but it afterwards re- 
covered from theſe loffes, and is at preſent a flouriſhing place, 
on account of the tithery carried on by the inhabitants; and the 
colliers failing from Newcallle to London, ofteu put into it un 
ſtormy weather. 

Farmerly here were two convents, the firſt of which was 
founded by one of the Northumbrian kings, and the other in 
the reign of Edward J. but not any remains of either are now 
vilible. | 

In the neighbourhood of this town the lofty rocks preſent the 
traveller with an unbounded proſpect of the occan, and nothing 
can be more delightful than to fee the great number of ſhips 
conſtantly failing paſt it. The weekly-market of Harticpoo! 15 
on Saturday ; and the town is diſtant from London 258 miles. 
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Near Hartlepool is a village called Mu x ExMOUTn, remark- 
able for large quantities of lime-ſtone found in its neighbourhood. 
In 1759, as ſome workmen were removing a ridge of broken 


one of a gigantic ſize, and near it ſome Roman pieces of armour 
and coins. | 

STOCKTON is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of-rhe river 
Tees, about eight miles from its influx into the German-Ocean. 
"The houſes are well built in the modern taſte, and the church, 
which was erected only a few years ago, is a handſome 
and ſpacious ſtructure. he town-hall is a neat edifice, and 
there is a good charity-ſchool for children of both ſexes, who 
are clothed and educated at the expence of the inhabitants. The 
river Tees is capable of bearing ſhips of large burthen to this 
town, and it would be one of the molt conſiderable places in the 
North of England, were it not for the rapidity of the current, 
which renders the entrance into the harbour exceeding danger- 
ous, efpecially when there are ſtrong Eaſterly winds. The in- 
habitants of this town carry on a very conſiderable trade to 
London in lead, butter, and bacon; and for the management 
of the port there is a collector of the cuſtoms, who has other 
inferior officers to aſſiſt him. 

This town is governed by a mayor, fix aldermen, and a 
common-council of the principal inhabitants, with a town- 
clerk and other proper officers. But their juriſdiction does not 
extend over the port, which, by a charter of Charles II. is a 
branch of Newcaſtle. The weekly-market is on Wedneſday ; 
and the town is diſtant from London 248 miles. | 
At a village called GRETHAM, near Stockton, was anciently 
an hoſpital founded by one of the biſhops of Durham for the 
reception of indigent people. And at another village, called 
NokToON, in the {ame neighbourhood, was a collegiate church, 
founded in the reign of Edward IT. but not any remains of 
either of theſe * are now left. E 
DARLINGTON is ſituated on a ſmall river, called the Skerne, 
over which there is a good ſtone bridge. It is a tolerable large 
town, _— pps and being on the great North road 
to Edinburgh, has ſeveral inns. The church is a noble 
Gothic ſtructure, built in the form of a cathedral, with a lofty 
| ſpire; and nearitisa 7 — 5 free-ſchool, where youth are qualified 
for the univerſity. The market-place is very ſpacious, and 
eſteemed one of the handſomeſt in Great-Britain. 

The biſhops of Durham in former times had a palace here, 
but they ſeldom reſiding in it, and the expence of keeping it in 
repair being conſidered as unneceſſary, it was ſuffered to fall to 
decay, and at preſent is only an heap of ruins. The inhabitants 
of this town carry on a conſiderable manufaCtory in that fort of 
coarſe linen called Huckaback, which is ſold to the dealers in 
London, and for which very great ſums of money are annually 
returned. The water of the river is reckoned fo 


a conſiderable diſtance; and formerly the Scotch linen uſed to be 
bleached here, but that branch of trade is now confined among 
themſelves. Darlington has a good weekly-market on Monday; 
and is diſtant from London 238 miles. 
To the South of Darlington is OXEXHALL, a ſmall village, 
where are three remarkable pits, called HeLL-KzTTLEs, which 
the common people ſuppoſe to be bottomleſs. Some have con- 
jectured that they were occaſioned by an earthquake, an opinion 
which is countenanced by an ancient book, called the Chronicle 
of Tinmouth, which ſays, that, “ In the year 1179, on Chriſt- 
 mas-day, at Oxenhall, in the outfields of Darlington, the earth 
roſe up to a great height, in the manner of a lofty tower, and 
in this ſtate continued till the evening, when ſinking down with 
2 horrid noiſe, it was ſwallowed 2 and left a pit full of water, 
that has continued ever ſince.” 
probability, take them to be old coal-pits that were formerly 
drowned. The water is not hot (as hath been aſſerted by ſome 
writers) but is cold up to the very brim, and of a different 
quality to that of the river Tees, for it will curdle milk, and 
not lather with ſoap. Theſe pits are ſo far from being bottom- 
leſs, that their depth has been found, on trial, to be not more 
than thirty yards. a 

There is a W in this neighbourhood called PæRSBRIO, or 
PRESSs-BRIůDO E, but more potty PRIESTS-BRIDOGR, from a 
ſtone bridge built here over the Tees by two prieſts, for the uſe of 
their pariſhioners. There was allo a chapel at one end of the 
bridge, in which a prieſt ſaid maſs to travellers, and fome re- 
mains of it are ſtill to be ſeen. Many Roman antiquities have 
been dug up at this place, particularly ſeveral urns, and a fine 
altar. | 

STAINDROP, otherwiſe STAINTHORPE, is a ſmall, neat 
town, ſituated on a very agreeable ſpot ; but it does not contain 
any buildings worthy of particular notice. 

Iph Nevil, earl of Weſtmoreland, in the reign of Henry IV. 
founded a collegiate church here for a provoſt, fix clerks, fix 
ſinging men, fix decayed gentlemen, and ſix ſervants, with ſome 
other poor perſons, who were ſupplied with all the neceſfaries of 
life. It remained till the diflolution of * houſes, when 
its annual revenues amounted to 170l. 48. 6d. But the whole 
ef the building has been long ſince totally demoliſhed. The 
town has a weekly-market on Saturday ; and is diſtant from 
London 137 miles. | 
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ſtones in the form of a rampart, they diſcovered a human ſłele- 


Near Staindrop is Raby-Caſtle, the beautiful ſeat of the 
earl of Darlington. It is ſituated in a fine open country, and 
the proſpects from it are as delightful as can be imagined. The 
building, though irregular from its being erected at different 
t1mes, is a noble ſtructure, and ſeemingly uninjured by time. 
It is ſurrounded with a deep moat, which, with the lofty walls, 
towers, and battlements, convey to the ſpectator a proper idea 
of ancient magnificence, The whole building, excluſive of the 
courts, covers an acre of ground, and the South front, which 
is dane from a deſign of Inigo Jones, is ſaid to be the moſt exact 
and beautiful to be met with in England. The apartments, 
though numerous, are exceeding convenient, and furniſhed in 
the moſt ſumptuous ſtyle. | | 

In the hall are many fine paintings, and the drawing-room is 
thirty feet long and twenty broad. The dining-toom is fifty- 
one feet long and twenty-one broad, and the windows in both 
are of fine plate glaſs ſet in braſs frames, which give it a moſt 
magnificent appearance. The bed-chambers are done in the 
exacteſt proportion, and furniſhed in the moſt coſtly manner 
with rich damaſk of varions colours ; and all the other apart- 
ments and inferior offices are fo contrived as to give a luſtre even 
to clegance. But the beauties of the houſe are greatly obſcured 
by thoſe in the park which ſurrounds it, and preſents ſo many 

agreeable ſcenes, that the mind is loſt in admiration at beholding 


for bleach- 
ing linen, that many people fend their cloth to it from places at | 


thers, however, with greater | 


them. The plantations near the houſe are built on a riſing 
ground, and have a fine effect on the eye. 
In the valley are fine rows of tall trees, and in the midſt 
of them is a farm houſe built in the Gothic taſte, which has a 
fine effect, eſpecially when ſeen in the gaiety of the ſeaſon, amon 
ſo many natural objects. The ſloping lawns terminate in — 
riſing to the ſummit of a hill, from whence there is a moſt un- 
bounded and delightful view. | | 
There is a beautiful view of hills on the left covered with 
wood, and on the right is the Gothic farm houſe already men- 
tioned, ſurrounded with fine plantations and well-cultivated 
fields. Turning to the Eaſt, you are preſented with a view 
of ſome beautiful lakes, and at a ſmall diſtance is ſeen the caſtle, 
which appears to very conliderable advantage. On the whole, 
this is a moſt delightful manſion, and worthy the reſidence of its 
noble proprietor. | 5 | | 
BERNARD, otherwiſe BarRxXaRrD-CasTLE, is a handſome 
town, ſituated on the North bank of the river Tees, near the 


borders of Yorkſhire. It received its name from Bernard de 
Baliol, a powerful baron, whole great grandſon was afterwards 
king of Scotland ; but Edward I. _— dethroned him, ſeized 


the manor and this caſtle, which he kept in his hands till 
his death, when it was given to the biſhops of Durham, ac- 
cording to their privilege, at that time, of enjoying forfeitures. 
Part of this caſtle is ſtill ſtanding, from which it appears to have 
been a ſtately and magnificent ſtructure. It ſuſtained a ſevere 
ſiege, during the rebellion raiſed by the earls of Weſtmoreland 
and Northumberland in the reign of queen Elizabeth, but the 
garriſon were forced at laſt to ſurrender to the rebels, who 


granted them honourable terms. The duke of Glouceſter, after- _ 


wards Richard III. reſided ſome time in this caſtle, and here 
founded a college for a dean and ten prieſts, with lay clerks and 
choriſters. The town is ſmall, though well built, and conſiſts 
of one good ſtreet, with ſeveral lanes, but there are not any 


ſtructures that merit particular notice. The inhabitants carry on 


a conſiderable trade in making ſtockings and bridles. It has 
a weekly-market on Wedneſday ; and 1s diſtant from London 


05 te 

o the North of this town is Maxwoop, once a conſiderable 
place, but it is now ſo reduced as hardly to deſerve the name of 
a village. The inhabitants are chiefly employed in the ſtocking 
manufactory. | | 


famous, in former times, for a convent of canons regular of the 


the reign of Henry III. It was endowed with many valuable 
privileges, but was diſſolved long before the Reformation, and 
not any remains of it are now vihble. | | 
BiSHOPS-AUKLAND is pleaſantly ſituated on the confluence of 
the Gauntleſs with the Were. Aukland is ſuppoſed to be a cor- 
ruption of oak-land, becauſe, in former times, many oak trees 
pr in its neighbourhood ; and it received the additional epithet 
iſhops, from the biſhops of Durham having generally reſided in 
it, during the ſummer, ever lince the reign 2; Edward I. On 
the ſpot where the biſhop's palace now ſtands was a caſtle built 
by biſhop Beck, who alſo founded a collegiate chauntry ; but the 
whole of that ſtructure was pulled down, during the civil wars 
in the laſt century, and another erected in its ſtead. This being 
reſtored to the biſhops in 1660, Dr. Couſins added ſome new 


an hoſpital for four aged perſons of both ſexes, who are ſupplied 
with all the neceſſaries of life. The town is well built, and 
contains many elegant houſes ; and the church is a ſpacious 
and ſlately ſtructure. The air is eſteemed fo healthy, that many 
people of faſhion conſtantly rede in the town. It has a 
good weekly-market on Thurſday ; and is diſtant from London 
250 miles, 

Not far from hence is a large village called LANcRHESTER. 
It is a place of conliderable antiquity, and wag not only a 


5 X | flourithing 


Near Marwood is EGGLESTON, a conſiderable village, and ; 


order of St. Auguſtine, founded by John, earl of Richmond, in 


apartments, and built a chapel (in which lie his remains) with 
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flouriſhing city in the time of the Romans, but alſo one of their | | 


military lations. Some parts of the walls may yet be traced, and 
lever foundations of houſes have buen diſcovered by labourers 
employed in digging. Beſides baths, pavements, anc other an- 
tiquities, gold coin was found of the emperor Antoninus, and a 
ſtone which appeared to have been the front of an altar; on 
it was a corona, or laurel crown, ſupported by two angels, and 
ſuppoſed to have been fer up by the twenticth legion, in memory 
of a victory obtaincd over the Picts and Caledonians. In 
this village was a collegiate church, founded by biſhop Beck 
in the reign of Edward J. But it was ſecularized by order 
of Henry VIII. when its revenues amounted to 49]. 3s. 4d. per 
annum. | 
To the North of this place, a few miles, is a village called 
ELCHESTER. This, like the former, is of great attiquity, 
having been a Roman city, and one of their military ſtations. 
Some remains of: a camp and fort are ſtill to be ſeen ; and many 
coins, and other relics of antiquity, have been dug up at different 
periods. "This place is ſuppoſed, by moſt antiquarians, to be the 
Vindomora of Antoninus ; and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory informs us, 
that Ebba, a Saxon lady, daughter of Etheltrid, ſounded a con- 
vent here, which was deſtroyed by the Danes. 
WAISIxCHAu is a neat town belonging to the biſhop of 
Durham ; but it has not a weekly-market. We are told, thatan 
former times, when thoſe prelates went a hunting, the inha- 
bitants were obliged to furniſh them with dogs, and entertain 
their retinue at their own expence. The whole neighbourhood 
of this town abounds with coal mines, and lighters come 4 
to it on the river Were, and return from hence to Sunderland. 
There are alſo ſeveral lead mines, which turn out to conliderable 
advantage. The town is well inhabited though ſmall, but it 


does not contain any building that merits particular deſcription. 


It is diſtant from London 261 miles. | 

STANHOPE, the laſt town we ſhall mention in this county, is 
at preſent a poor decayed place, not containing any thing 
that merits particular notice. It was formerly large and po- 
pulous, and remarkable for its fine park, where the Scottiſh army, 
under the command of the carl of Murray, in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. were beſieged by that prince, who narrowly eſcaped 
aſſaſſination by the hands of one of the Scotch nobles; but the 


plot was diſcovered by the king's chaplain, who loſt his life 


in endeavouring to ſave his royal maſter. The town has a 
weekly-market on Tueſday ; and is diſtant from London 266 


miles. 


BIOCGRATHICAL HisTORY OF THIS COUNTY. 


BeDa, commonly known by the name of Venerable Bede, an 
Engliſh monk of the ſeventh and eighth centuries, was born at 
Weremouth in this county in the year 672 or 673. At the age 
of ſeven years he was ſent to the convent of St. Peter, and com- 
mitted to the care of abbot Benedict, under whom, and his ſuc- 
ceſſor Ceolfrid, he was carefully inſtruQed in the learning of the 
times, in which he made ſuch a rapid progreſs as to outſhine all 


His cotemporaries. He was the author of ſeveral works, parti- 


cularly an eccleſiaitical hiſtory of England, which (as well as all 
his other performances) he compoſed in Latin, and which is ſaid 
to have been tranſlated into Engliſh or Saxon, by king Alfred. 
Such was the fame of this great man, that the Italians, and the 
Scots in their turn, have ſeverally contended for the honour of his 
birth, but their pretenſions are conſidered, by the moſt judicious 
antiquarians, as altogether groundleſs, He died on the 26th of 
May 735, of a conſumption, in the monaſtery of St. Peter. 
JohN BAL1OL, the father of John Baliol, nominal king of 


Scotland, was deſcended from one of the daughters of David, 


earl of Humingdon, biother to William the Lion, and born 


em 


in Barnard-Caſtle in this county, ſome time about the beginning 
of the reign of Henry III. He enjoved a particular ſhare 
of his ſovereign's favour, and execut:d many of the higheit ti 
ces under the crown, being at that time the moit powertul bar. a 
in the North of England. He was earneſt to promote the know - 
ledge of literature in England; and for that purpoſe founded the 
college at Oxford {till known by his name; but it was nous 
completed till ſome time after his death. He was materiale 
concerned in all the tranſactions of England during the latter 
* of che reign of Henry III. particularly at the battle of 

veſham, and died full of age and honours in 1282. 

Thomas JAcksos, a divine of much leernins, was born 
of a good family, at Wilton in this county, on the -1{t of De- 
cember 1572. He was inſtructed in grammar-learning at the 
free-{chool of Durham, and from thence ſent to finiſh his ludics 
in Queen's-College, Oxford, where he took his degrees, and 
entered into orders. His firſt preferment was the valuable livin 
of St. Nicholas, in Newcaſtle, ſoon after which he was made 
chaplain in ordinary to his majeſty, prebendary of Wincheſter 
and at length dean of Petcrborough. This laſt dignity he enjoyed 
only two years, when he paid the debt of nature on the 211t 
of September 1650. His works are numerous, and entircly 
theological. The performance moſt held in eſtcem is, his 
Commentary on the Apoſtles Creed.“ | 

Joun LiLBURNE, one of the moſt remarkable patriots that 
ever lived in England, was born at Thickney-Pucharden, a ſmall 
village in this county, in 1618; but to what profeſſion he was 
brought up is not certairly known. Having read ſome of the 


beſt Greek and Roman claflics, he imbibed thoſe generous ſenti- 
ments of liberty which point out the diſtinguiſhing character ot 
true patriotiſm, and give a man a place in the hiſtory of hi, 
country, who might otherwiſe be forgotten. 

The many abuſes committed by Charles I. and his miniſter, 
Strafford, cauſed him to write ſeveral pamphlets, for which he 
was brought before the court of Star-Chamber, and condemned 
to have his cars cut off, to ſtand in the pillory, and to be whipped 
at the cart's tail; all which he endured with the greateit tor- 
titude, On the breaking out of the civil-wars, he was appointed 
a captain in the parliament-army; but being taken at the battle 
of Brentford, he was condemned to ſuffer death. The king, 
however, granted him a pardon ; and on his being ſet at liberty, 
he returned to his regiment, and was promoted to the rank 
of heutenant-colonel. In this ſtation he behaved with great 
bravery, till he ſaw the government overturned. This induced 
him to throw up his commiſſion ; after which he took up his pen 
once more in defence of liberty, againſt the Uſurper, Oliver 
Cromwell. . | Tn, 

He was at laſt baniſhed from England, but returned in 1657; 
and having a ſmall independent fortune, ſettled at Eltham in 
Kent, where he died on the 29th of Auguſt 1657. 

GEORGE SMITH, eldeſt fon of Dr. fohn Smith, prebendary 
of Durham, was born in that city, on the 7th of May 1693. 
After receiving the rudiments of claſſical learning at Weſtminſter- 
School, he was ſent to St. John's-College, Cambridge, where he 
applied himſelf to his ſtudies, with ſuch diligence and ſucceſs, 
that, among ſeveral other branches of learning, he made himſelf 
complete maſter of the Saxon language. When he left the uni. 
verſity, he removed to the Inner-Temple, London, where he 
devoted his time to the ſtudy of the law, particularly the more 
. and hiſtorical part of it, not having any intention of fol- 
owing it as a proſeſſion. At the inſtigation of his uncle he 
became a member of the Non-Furing church, in which he took 
orders, and was appointed titular bilkop of Durham. He was 
the author of ſeveral learned tracts, but did not put his name to 
either of them. He furniſhed Mr. Carte with many valuable 
materials for his hiſtory of England; and died on the 4th of 
November 1756. | 


An ACCURATE LIST or THE FAIRS IN THB COUNTY or DURHAM. 
Places. - | Months. my Articles fold. Places. | Months. [Days | Articles """ 
1 — hos a 3 March. 31 Cattle 
edneſday in attle, horles an Sh d ho 
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Whit-Monday | — | 
Darlington... .. 4 | Monday fort- Cat. horſes, ſheep 
night after 
November LG | 
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Tar COUNTY or DURHAM. 


An ACCURATE LIST or THE ROADS in THis COUNTY. 


_ Containing an Hiſtorical, Deſcriptive, and Biographical Survey of the County of 


8 on Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility 8 — Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility 
| "pug oh and Gentry. "proc and Gentry. 1 
From London to Miles Chefter-le-Street . 6 
Durham. Gateſhead ........-- 14 
To Northallerton From Durham to 
(ſee page 443.)- - [223 Barnard-Caltle. 
Lowſey-Hill 227 | 
Little-Smeton 229 To Bithops-Auk- At Biihops-Aukland is the palace 
Great-Smeton .. 230 MS - | 19 | andparkof the biſhop of Durham. 
. 2344 Weit-Aukland..-. | 13 1 
Darlington 2384 | „„ - | 18 | At Raby is Raby-Caſtle and Park, 
Cottonmund-Hill . [242 Staindrop ......- -- - 19 the ſeat of the earl of Darlington. 
„„ 244 Barnard-Caſtle . | 24 
Woodham . . - 247 | — 
1 250 From London to 
ent- Bie 254 Sunderland. 
— 257 
. To Durham 257 
From Durham to | Eaſt-Raynton..... 202 
_ Gateſhead. On the right of Paulſworth is I Houghton - - 2634 
Laenley-Cafte, from which the || Eaſt-Harrington - . 2664 
To Durrow-Moor. | 2 | | earl of Scarborough takes the title || Biſhops Weremouth [2694 
Paul{worth. .. - - --- 4 of lord Lumley. Sunderland 270 | 


CHAT. VI. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


An INSPECTION TABLE: ror nn Counr:.: 


—— 


' NORTHUMBERLAND, ſituated in the Province of York and Dioceſe of 2 is 


— — 


Bounded by 


Extends 


| 


Sends to [Parliament Eight 


The German-Occan, onthe Eaſt. 


It is divided from Durham on 
the South, by the rivers Der- 
went and Tyne. 

And from Scotland on the North 


mountains. 


| oo art of Cumberland, South- 
Weſt 


and Weſt, by the river Tweed, | 
the Cheviot-Hills, and other 


In length from North to South 
about fifty miles. 

In breadth from Eaſt to Weſt 
forty miles. 

And 1s 159 miles in circum- 
terence. 

1ts form is that of an unequal 
triangle. | 


| Contains Members, viz. 
6 Wards 4 | For the County | 
400 Parithes _ Newcaſtle 
9 Vicarages Morpeth I 
11 Market-Towns Berwick upon T weed. 
280 Villages | | 1 
And about 23,000 houſes Two each. 
| 


3 3 


Tart NATCRAL HISTORY OF THIS CouNTyY. 


{TJOHIS county received its name from the Saxons, by 

whom it was called Nerthan-Humber-Lond, ſignifying the 

land, or country, North of the Humber. It was anciently of 

much greater extent than at preſent (comprebending Yorkſhire, 

Durham, Lancaſhire, Weſtmoreland, and Cumberland) and was 
2 diſtin kingdom of the Saxon Heptarchy. 

In the time of the Romans this county, with ſeveral others 
adjoining, was inhabited by the Ottadini, Ottadeni, or Ottatini, 
a people ſuppoſed to have been fo called from their ſituation 
near the river Tyne. Being uneaſy under the Roman govern- 
ment, they conſpired with the Caledonians, in the reign of the 
emperor Severus, and threw off the yoke ; at which that prince 
Was fo provoked, that having aſſembled his army to reduce them, 
he ordered the ſoldiers to give them no quarter ; but his death 

3 the execution of this inhuman command, and the 
Britons were lcft maſters of this province, till Theodoſius, ſome 
ume aſter, landing in England, reduced them. 

The Romans having withdrawn their forces, the Britons, who 
had been exhauſted by the braveſt of their youth having been 
{ent abroad to fight the battles of the Romans, were obliged to 


: * 


— 


call in the Saxons to aſſiſt them againſt the Scots and Picts; but 


when the Saxons had vanquithed their enemies, they ſettled here 
theuielves, and divided the South part of the ifland into ſeven 


kingdoms, of which Northumberland was one of the chief, and 
afterwards called Bernicia. In the latter times this county was 
often the ſeat of war between the Engliſh and Scots. From its 
ing on the borders of Scotland, the inhabitants of that country 
requently made inroads into it, partly for conqueſt, and partly 


for pillage ; ſo that at length the Engliſh found it neceſlary to 


conſtitute particular governors to guard and defend the borders, 
and thoſe were called Lords of the Eaſt, Welt, and Midddle 
Marches. At the fame time every man poſſeſſed of great wealth 
tound himſelf obliged to provide a caſtle, or ſome Ting of for- 
treſs, for his own ſaſety. 


The air of Northumberland is not ſo cold as might be imagined 


from its ſituation ſo far to the North; for as it hes between the 
German and Iriſh ſeas, in the narroweſt part of England, it has 
the advantage of being warmed by the ſea vapours ; and hence 
the {now ſeldom lies long, except in the moſt Northern parts, 
and on the tops of the * mountains. The air is alſo more 
ſalubrious than might be expected in a country bordering on the 
lea, as appears from ihe ſtrength, robuſt health, and longevity 


of the inhabitants. This advantage 1s attributed to the toil on 


the coaſts, which, being ſandy and rocky, do not emit ſuch 
noxious vapours as thoſe that conſtantly riſe from mud and ouze. 
The foil of this county varies in different parts: on the ſca- 
coalt, where it is well cultivated, it yields abundance of good 


| wheat and other grain; and on the banks of the rivers, particu- 
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Tur NEW and COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


3 " 


* * "e 


larly the "I yne, there are large and rich meadows, which feed 


preat numbers of cattle. Ihe Weſtern parts coniilt chiefly ot 
heaths and mountains; but even theſe afford good paſture. 

here are bogs on the tops of ſome of the mountains, eſpecially 
thoſe in North-K indale and Readfſdale, which are very danger- 
ous for ſtrangers to ride over; but the inhabitants have the 
art of bringing up their horſes to croſs them without danger, on 
which account they are uſually called Bog-Trotters. The molt 
remarkable of theſe mountains is a large range, ſituated on the 
borders of Scotland, called the Cheviot-Hills. They are fo 


lofty, that on the North-ſide of them ſnow may be ſcen in 


ſome of their cliffs till Midtummer : they are very uſeful as 
land-marks at ſca, and one of them, which is much higher 
than the reſt, reſembles, at a diſtance, the famous Pike of 
Teneriffe, and may be plainly ſeen at the diſtance of ſixty miles. 
On the ſummit of this mountain is a ſmooth pleaſant plain, about 
half a mile in diameter, in the centre of which is a large pond. 


Northumberland is well watered by rivers, the principal of | 


which are, the Tyne, the Tweed, the Coquet, and the Read. 

The Tyne has two branches, one of which is called the North, 
and the other the South- Tyne; but they both join together near 
Hexham, and continuing their coaſt EA, pals by New- 
caſtle, and fall into the German-Ocean at Tinmouth. 

The Tweed which riſes in Scotland, runs from thence North- 
Eaſt, dividing that part of the iſland from England, and falls 
into the German-Occan at Berwick. | 

The Coquet riſing near the borders of Scotland, runs Eaſt- 
ward, and paſſes by Rothbury, after which it receives the ad- 
dition of ſome ſinaller ſtreams, and falls into the German-Ocean 
near Warkworth. | 

The Read, which riſes on a mountain, called Readſquire, 


runs a conſiderable diftance South-Eaft, in which courſe it re- 


ceives many ſtreams, and then falls into the North-Tyne ncar 
Billingham. | 

Great plenty of various forts of fiſh, eſpecially trout and 
ſalmon, are produced in thele rivers. 'I he Tweed, in particular, 
is ſo remarkable for the ſalmon fiſhery, that they frequently take 
great numbers at one draught ; and they are fo cheap, that a 
good ſalmon may be. frequently purchaſed for a ſhilling, which 


1s of conſiderable advantage to the poor houſekeepers. Ihe lords | 


of the manors bordering on theſe rivers have the property of the 
fiſhery, which they farm out to fiſhermen, who dry part of the 
ſalmon they catch, pickle them, and export to various parts con- 
ſiderable quantities. | | ee 

Northumberland abounds more with coal, eſpecially about 
Newcaltle, than any other county in the kingdom. It is called 
Sea-Coal, from its being conveycd by ſea to moſt of the maritime 
parts of Great-Britain, as well as to various foreign parts; but 
as this coal is dug from pits, it is as properly pit-coal as any other. 
The trade of the county in this article is exceeding great; and 
it is computed that London alone conſumes upwards of 800,000 
chaldrons per annum. 
and the mountains produce excellent timber in great plenty. 

The mountainous and heathy parts afford good paſturage for 
ſhcep, the ſhepherds live in ſmall huts, called Sheals or Shealings, 
and keep their flocks abroad almoſt the whole ſummer. I heſe 
mountains were formerly of great advantage to England, by 
defending that part of the country from the invalions of the 
Scots; and they are at preſent of infinite ſervice, by ſheltering 
the more fruitful parts of the county from the winds of the 
North and Weſt. | | | 
Ihe manners of the preſent inhabitants of Northumberland 
are very different to thoſe of their anceſtors. Encas Sylvius 
(afterwards pope Pius II.) who went as legate to Scotland in 


1435, tells us, in one of his letters, that the people of Northum- 


berland were ſo rude and barbarous, that he was afraid to go to 
bed, leſt every perſon who came into the inn, ſhould act con- 
liſtently with their appearance, and rob or murder him and his 
The union of the two nations has, however, ſo 
greatly contributed towards their civilization, that the people on 
or near the borders are, in cvery reſpect, not only as civilized as 
their neighbours, but even remarkable for their hoſpitality, and 
particularly attentive to the duties of their religion, 


ACCOUNT OF CURIOUS PLANTS FOUND ix THIS Couxty. 


Golden Rod, found on many of the rocks; Dwarfe Honey- 
Suckle, found on the Cheviot-Hills ; Maſk Elder, and Male Speed- 
well, found in molt of the woods; Winter-Green, with Chick- 
weed flowers, found near Hexham ; Upright Juniper, found on 
the banks of the Lyne; Small Bag Valerian, found in ſome of 
the marthes ; en tound on the ſea-coalt, near Alemouth ; 
Alpino Juniper, found near Morpeth ; and Bay-leaved, ſweet- 
{centcd Willow, found near ſome of the brooks. 


A DESCRIPTIVE Account OF THE BOROUGHS, CoR- 
PORKATIONS, IT OWNS, VILLAGES, AND OTHER REMARK- 
ABLE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. 


NEWCASTLE, Which is the county town, is the richeſt and 
molt flouriſhing port in the North of England. It is generally 
called Newcaitle upon Tyne, from its being ſituated on the 
North banks of that river, and tv diſtinguiſh it from Newcaſtle- 


Here arc alſo mines of lead and copper, 


— 


— 


the joiners- Company. 


— 


Mae 


Under-Line in Staffordfhire. Before the Conqueſt, it was called 
Monkchelter, from its having a great number of religions 
houſes, and alſo becauſe it was one of the Roman cities; and 
the Itinerary of Antoninus tells us, that the Thracian color 
was ſtationed here. Indeed, from the great number of Roma: 
antiquities that have been ſound here, there is not the leait doubt 
but it was in great __ during the time of the Romans; ang 
ſome of the walls and pavements are ſtill vie. 

During the reign of the Conqueror, his cldeft fon Robert, 
afterwards duke of Normandy, built a ſtrong catlle here, on tlie 
ruins of the ancient Roman one; and the towa rece: ye 


* 
*S - 
— «> 


CIC 
that country, who had the utmoſt hatred to forms «© Fra, 
raiſed an army, and entered into an affeciation for their con; . 
mon ſafety; but the weak king conhding in the Englith, whon; 
he had eqrrally offended, marched to the , 4 with a deſion te. 
reduce them to obedience. The Scottiſh army, having crofled 
the Tweed, advanced to Newborn, in the neighbourhood oft 
Newcaſtle, and a battle enſued between them aul the Engitl; 
but the latter, who hated the tyranny of Charles as much as the 
Scots, fought ſo unwillingly and faintly, that the Scots rok 
poſſeſſion of the town, in which they tound a great guantity ut 
all forts of warlike ſtores. This event broke all the king's 
meaſures ; and it may be conſidered as the firſt battle tought in 
that reign between Charles I. and his ſubjects. | 

It is worthy of remarx, that when the fame unhappy prince 
delivered himſelf up to the Scots in 1646, he was kept abolit 
eight months in Newcaſtle; and the famous Mr. Hender toll, 
one of the moſt learned miniſters in Scotland, was ſent to con 
verſe with him. The Scots finding it unſafe to depend upon an 
promiſes made by the king, and the Englith being deſirous 10 
have him in their power, a committee of each nation met ut 
Newcaſtle, when it was agreed that the Scots fhould deliver up 
the king to the Engliſh, upon condition of receiving two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds in hand, and ſecurity for as much more, 
as ſoon as it could be raiſed. Theſe conditions being complicd 


wich, the king was delivered up to the Engliſh. 


Newcaſtle is ſurrounded by a ſtrong wall, and has eight gates, 
with a deep ditch on every fide, except the South, where that 
deficiency is made up by the river Tyne. The gates which arc 
all diſtinguiſhed by the names of their reſpective tounders, are as 
follow : | 

Weſt-Gate, built by Roger Thompſon, eſq. is a handſome 
ſtructure of frce- tone; and over it is a hall for the company ot 
Carpenters. The ſtreet within is one of the beſt in the North 
of England, and contains many handſome houſcs. | 

New-Gate is a noble building at the North-end of a ſpacious 
ſtreet, and over it is a jail both for debtors and felons. The 
national arms, and thoſe of the corporation are carved upon its 
front, and over them is a fine niche, in which is a ſtatue of 
Charles II. dreſſed in his royal robes. | 

Pilgrim-Street-Gate is ſituated at the end of a handſume ſtrec: 
of that name, and ſo called, becauſe, in Popiſh times, it was 
much frequented by pilgrims, who came to vilit a fhirine of the: 
Virgin Mary in one of the neighbouring convents. It is a ſtately 
ſtructure, with a flat roof, and over it is a hall belonging tv 

Sand-Gate is a very old one, and received its name from the 
place where it ſtands, ncar the water-ſide: but of late years 

reat part of it has been pulled down, in order to enlarge tlic 
pallage to the harbour. | 

Pampeden-Gate, which is ſituated at the North-Eaſt end ot 
the town, has iron gates, with a tine flight of ſtone ſteps, two 
yards wide, leading to the top, from whence there is a tine pro! 
pect of the river and the ſipping. 

The firſt of the other gates, which are called towers, is Carliol- 
Tower, and was built by the ancient family of that name. Ihe 
hall for the company of Weavers is over it, and without 1t 
is a fine walk much frequented in ſummer by the gentry. 

Nevill-Tower, which was ereacd by the Nevills, carls 0: 
Weſtmoreland, has over it the Bricklayers and Plaſterers Hall. 

The other gate, which is called White-Friar "Tower, is built 
in a circular form, at the extremity of a fine ſtreet, which con- 
tains many goud houſes. This gate was built by the White 
Friars, who had a convent in the fame ſtreet ; and over it is the 
hall belonging to the company of Maſons. The ſtairs leading 
to the top conſiſt of 140 ſtone ſteps, and the profpect from it +» 
the moſt delightful that can be imagined. 

Over the Tyne is a bridge of ſeven arches; in the centre is & 
ſtrong iron gate, and at cach end are houſes with ſhops, built in. 
the ſame manner as formerly on London-Bridge. This gate 
being at the extremity of the liberties of Newcaſtle, the arms of 
the town are Carved in ſtone on the Weſt-ſide of it, and on the 
Eaſt-ſide are thoſe of Durham biſhopric. 

Here are fix pariſh-churches, the principal of which is St. 
Nicholas, founded in the reign of William Rufus. It is a ftatcly 
Gothic ſtructure, built in the form of à cathedral, and ſituated 
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on an eminence near the centre of the town. It is 240 feet 
long. and ſeventy-five broad. The tower, which is ſquare, has 
a tone image at each corner, and from it riſes a very handſome 
ſteeple 194 feet high, adorned with thirteen pinnacles in the 
Gothic taſte, and encircled with two fine arches, over which 1s 
a lantern, terminated by a moſt beautiful ſpire. In the tower 
is a ring of eight fine bells, and the windows, POR the 
Ealt one, is adorned with curious painted glaſs. In the North 
aiſle is a large gallery for the uſe of the boys of the grammar- 
{chool; and in the South aiſle is a valuable library. 

On an eminence at the foot of Pilgrim-Street, is the church 
of All-Saints. It is a handſome ſtructure, with a ſquare tower, 
m which is a ring of ſix bells. At the Weſt-end is a handſome 

allery, with an organ, and on the North are galleries for the 
eamen, who principally attend divine ſervice at this church. 
The altar table is of moſt curious marble, and the windows 
were formerly of painted glaſs, but the greateſt part of it was 
deſtroyed in the laſt century during the civil-wars. 

There is nothing remarkable in the other churches, only that 
in moſt of them were chauntries, and there were alſo in the 
town many religious houſes, but not the leaſt remains of either 
are now vit:ble. | 

In this town are ſeveral handſome meeting-houſes for Proteſtant- 
Diilenters, a magnificent exchange, a neat manlion-houfe for 


the mayor, a noble cuſtom-houſe, and the fineſt quay in Eng- 


land, except that of Yarmouth. | 

On an eminence ſtands the caſtle, which is ſurrounded by 
two ſtone walls of great ſtrength, with four gates, but the 
principal entrance is from the South. It is now uled as a jail 
tor the county, and here the aſſizes are held annually ; for the 
judges do not go on the circuits to any of the Northern counties 
twice in the year, except to thoſe of York and Lancaſter. In 
the ſtreet called the Sand-Hill is the town-court, in which the 
\ buſineſs of the corporation is tranſacted. It is built on an ex- 
ceeding good plan, and in the ſquare before it was formerly an 
equeſtrian ſtatue of James II. but it was taken down, when 
that monarch abdicated the crown. | 

The Trinity-Houſe, which belongs to the corporation of 
mariners, is an ancient ſtructure, and in it is a chapel with apart- 
ments, for fourteen aged perſons, who have each eight ſhillings 

r week, beſides clothes and coals. It has an exceeding good 
hall, and the whole is ſupported and kept in repair at the cor- 
poration's expence. 


Here is another building, in a ſtreet called the Cloſe, for the 


aſe of the corporation, built in the modern taſte, with a fine 
court before it; and the entry is by a flight of ſtone ſteps, lead- 
ing into a ſpacious and elegant hall. Alſo a free grammar- 
{chool founded in the reign of Henry VIII. and endowed with 
conſiderable revenues by queen Elizabeth; fo that at preſent it 
15 one of the beſt in the kingdom. | 


A handſome hall was erected in 1681, at the expence of the 


corporation, for a maſter and thirty-nine poor freemen, who 
have cach an allowance of four pounds a year, beſides clothes 
and coals. It is built in the ſuburbs on ſtately piazzas, and be- 
fore the principal gate is a fountain, with agreeable walks. Near 
the ſame ſtructure is another for {ix widows of clergymen and 
merchants, founded by one Mrs. Anne Davidſon, the widow of 


a merchant in the town, who endowed it with ſufficient revenues. | 


The company of barber-ſurgeons in 1730 erected a hall ne:r 
theſe two hoſpitals, built in the modern taſte upon piazzas, with 
a fine garden before it, and in the front are the ſtatues of Eſ- 
culapius, Hippocrates, Galen, and Paracelſus. | 

An hoſpital was founded near the above hall in 1753, partly 
by a fund left for that purpoſe, and partly by voluntary ſub- 
{criptions. | f 

There is, beſides theſe public foundations, an hoſpital or in- 
firmary for the reception of the ſick and lame, into which not 
only diſtreſſed objects belonging to this county are admitted, but 
alſo thoſe belonging to Durham. It is ſituated in a pleaſant 
field, and is a handſome modern ſtructure, with every conve- 
nience for the afflicted patients. 

It is computed that there are never leſs than ſix thouſand 
keelmen employed on the river Tyne in bringing the coals from 
the pits to the thips, and the number of hands employed in ex- 
porting them to London, and different places, 1s almoſt in- 
credible, There are many glaſs-houſes in the town, which is 
not to be wondered at, when we conſider the great plenty of coals, 
it being impoſlible to carry on that manutactory without them ; 
but as to the falmon, ſaid to come from this place, and fold for 
ſuch in London, it is only a vulgar error, although it might 
have poſlibly been the caſe formerly. Newcaſtle ſalmon, as it is 
called in London, is taken in the I weed, and chictly ſent either 
from Berwick, or Aberdeen in Scotland, 

The iron works (formerly belonging to the family of Craw- 
ley) are alſo the ſource of great riches to this town. It is faid 
that twenty thouſand pounds a year is paid only for wages to the 
journeymen, belides conliderable ſalaries to the overſeers, and it 
is amazing to think what valt quantities of iron are worked 
here. "The articles made of iron in this manufaQory are moſtly 
uſed by the royal navy, and the Ealt-India-Company ; and of 
late years it is greatly increaſed, eſpecally ſince they have invented 
{cveral curious machines for carrying on the works with the 
greater caſe. | 
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At Newcaſtle, the river Tyne is ſo deep as to carry veſſels of 

a conſiderable burthen, without any danger from ſhallows, ex- 
cept at the bar of 'Tinmouth, where a ſand bank lies acroſs the 
mouth of the river, not above ſeven feet at low water; and there 
are about it dangerous rocks, called the Black Middins ; but the 
Trinity-Houſe of Newcaſtle have erected two light-houſes to 
direct ſhips in the night, and to prevent any danger from tlic 
Middins. Near them was built, in 1672, a fortification called 
Clifford's-Fort, which commands all the veſſels that enter the 
river. It was originally a ſtrong caſtle, but being taken by the 
Scots, during the civil-wars in the laſt century, it received con- 
ſiderable damage, and only a ſmall part of it now remains. The 
mouth of the river is defended by Tinmonth-Caſtle, which is 
a ſtrong fortreſs ſituated on a very high rock, inaccellible on the 
lide next the ſea, and is well mounted with cannon. 
This town, though a very flourithing and populous place, yet 
it is far from being agreeable ; for being built on a declivity, 
near the river, and the new houſes being ſo blended with the old 
ones, the whole has a moſt forbidding appearance, eſpecially to 
thoſe who have lived in towns, where there is not ſuch a de- 
pendence on commerce. But all theſe diſadvantages are amply 
made up by their trade, and the air is reckoned fo healthy, that 
many of the inhabitants live to a great age, as a proof of which 
we ſhall mention the following circumſtance. 

At Newcaſtle aflizes, in 1743, two old men were ſubpœned 
on a trial, and when they were alked, concerning their reſpective 
ages, it was found that the one was 135, and the other, who 
was his ſon, 95; and both were apparently in good health. 

As a corporation, and a county diſtin from Northumber- 
land, this town enjoys many valuable privileges. Its firſt charter 
was granted by Henry II. and confirmed by king John on their 
paying him one hundred marks ; and he confirmed and enlarged 


their privileges a ſecond time for the ſum of one hundred pounds 


per annum. 


King Henry III. granted them the privilege of a mayor and 
four bailiffs, beſides many other valuable gifts, ſome of which 


they ſtill enjoy. He alſo gave them a field near the town, for 


which they were to pay forty ſhillings a year into the Exchequer, 
and Jews were prohibited from reſiding in the town. Caltle- 
Field was made over to them at the ſame time, with the pri- 
vilege of paſturage, and coals and ſtones, both for fewel and re- 
pairing their ſtreets and houſes. In the reign of Edward I. they 
received a writ of ſummons to ſend burgeſfes to parliament ; 
and it is remarkable, that it was the firſt town mentioned in the 
parliament roll. Edward III. granted them the privilege ot 
making bye-laws for the good of the corporation, and exempted 
them from the juriſdiction of the high admiral. Richard II. 
confirmed and enlarged all its former privileges, and granted 
their mayor the liberty of having a ſword carried before him, 
which 1s the higheſt mark of power that can be conferred on a 
ſubordinate magiſtrate. The town was made a county of itſelf 
by Henry IV. andghe ſheriffs were to have the return of all 
writs, belides many other privileges. Its laſt charter was granted 
by queen Elizabeth; and it is now governed by a mayor, nine- 
teen aldermen, a recorder, a ſheriff, eight chamberlains, and a 
water-bailiff, with a town-clerk, ſword-bearer, and other proper 
officers. Newcaſtle has two good weekly-markets, held on 
— and Saturdays; and is diſtant from London 271 
miles. | = 

Near Newcaſtle is a ſmall village, called FexxAm, remark- 
able for the mines of coals in its neighbourhood having taken 


fire ſome years ago, and continued burning ever ſince. The 


flames are viſible in dark nights, and in the day the mines are 


covered with a ſulphurous ſmoke. 


Not far from this village is another called BExwtLL, where 
many coins, and other remains of antiquity have been dug up ; 
and they are now depoſited in Durham cathedral. 

Eaſt of Newcaſtle, at the extremity of the county, is NorTH- 
SHIELDS, fo called to diſtinguiſh it from South-Shields. The 


| harbour 1s fo ſafe and convenient that great numbers of ſhips 


frequent it; and on that account the buildings have of late 
years ſo much increaſed, that the place, at preſent, is equal to 
lome of the moſt confiderable towns in England, and in many 
reſpects has a near reſemblance to Wapping near London. 

Near North-Shields is 'F1xMoOUTH, otherwiſe TyxNeEMOUTH, 
near which 1s the caſtle, already mentioned, that defends the 
mouth of the river Lyne. This is a very agreeable village, and 
was ſamous, in ancient times, for its monaſtery, founded by 
85 wald. king of Northumberland, and dedicated to the Bleſſed 

gin. | 

1 he Danes ravaging the coaſt of England in the eighth and 
ninth centuries, the people in the neighbourhood depoſited their 
molt valuable effects in this monaſtery, imagining that the bar- 
barians would pay ſome reſpect to the ſacrednels of the place; 
but inſtead of anſwering the end propoſed, it had quite a different 
effect; for the Danes having received intelligence that there was 
much treaſure in the convent, they plundered it, and then drove 
as many of the people into it as it could pollibly hold, after 
which they ſet fire to the place, and burnt both the inhabitants 
and the monks. They did not, however, enjoy their booty 
long, for the Northumbrians, aſſiſted by Offa, Los of Mercia, 
having riſen upon them, many were killed, and thoſe who 
eſcaped to their ſhips were 9 K 80 with a ſtorm and drowned, 
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The convent remained in ruins till the reign of Edward the 
Confeſſor, when Tofti, carl of Northumberland, rebuilt it, and 
laced black canons in it; but the earl having been baniſhed tor 
bis oppreſſive and illegal conduct, he went over to Harfagar, 
king of Norway, whom he engaged to invade England againſt 
his own brother Harold, who was then king. 

After the Norman Conqueſt the canons were turned out, and 
Benedictine monks placed in their ſtead, b Mow bray, a power- 
ful baron, who had fought at the battle of Haſtings, and in re- 
ward for his ſervices was created earl of Northumberland. Many 
privileges were afterwards granted to it by the kings of Eng- 
land ; for at the diſſolution of religious houſes its annual revenues 
amounted to 5111. 45. 1d. Some part of the church of this convent 
is {till ſtanding, and appears to have been a moſt magnificent 
ſtructure. The gateway of the priory, with a tower over It, is 
{till entire, and at the Eaſt-end of the church is a moſt curious 
oratory, eighteen feet long, nine high, and nine broad, with an 
arched ſtone roof, and feveral curious carvings of the hiſtorical 
parts of Sctipture. 

To the South of Tinmouth is a ſmall village called Cur- 
LERCOATS, remarkable only for having a commodious little 

ort of artificial conſtruction. Near it is a light-houſe, which 
15 of preat ſervice to the ſhipping, when they happen to come 
near the coaſt on dark evenings. | 

North-Weſt of Tinmouth, about five miles, is SEASON- 
SLUICE, another artificial port. It was formed by Ralph Dela- 
val, an able admiral of the laſt century, on his own plan, and 
entirely at his own expence, not only for the benefit of himſelf 
and friends, but for all who choſe to uſe it. In the conſtruction of 
this ſmall harbour he found great difficulties, which exerciſed his 
ſeeill and patience: a ſtone pier that covered it from the North- 
Eaſt wind, vas more than once carried away by the fea; and on 
his overcoming this difficulty, by uſing timber as well as ſtone, 
he found a new inconvenience, his port filling up with mud and 
ſand, though a tolerably rapid ſtream ran through it. To re- 
move 2 placed a ſtrong fluice with flood- gates on his brook, 
which being ſhut by the coming in of the tide, the water behind 
was collected into a body, and forcing a paſſage at the ebb, car- 
ried all before it, and by 
hours, ſcoured the bed of the harbour thoroughly clean. This 
port, thongh ſometimes called Seaſon-Sluice, is more commonly 
termed- Seajon-Delaval, from the name of the ingenious genle- 
man who formed it. Many fmall veſſets come into it, and 
large ones may lie in ſafety, and receive their lading. 

Lo the Welt of Newcattle, about eight miles, is a conſider- 
able village called PkUuDHow, remarkable for having in its 
neighbourhood the remains of an ancient magnificent caſtle, 
fituated on a hill, from whence there is an extenſive and delight- 
ful proſpect. Part of it is ſuppoſed to have been built by the 
Romans, for it was of great repute not only during the Heptar- 
chy, but alſo at the Conqueſt. It came through many families 
to the earl of Northumberland, in whoſe poſterity it {till con- 
tinnes. Moſt of the walls have greatly ſuffered by time, but 
the great tower in the middle is ſtill ſtanding, and at one end is 


a leſſer tower, built of large ſtones, with high windows in the 


manner of the ancients. 

HExHAM is a very old town, as appears from a hiſtory writ- 
ten by one of its abbots, who lived in the reign of king Stephen, 
and who tells us, that it was once a magnificent place, and ſome 
time the reſidence of St. Wilfrid, who founded a church and 
convent in it, after he had converted the Northumbrians. 

This convent had very great privileges, but when the monks 
came firſt into England the canons were turned out, and thoſe 
of the Auguſtine order placed in their ſtead. It remaincd till the 
diſſolution of religious houſes, when 1ts annual revenues amounted 
t0.122). 115. It was formerly ſubject to the archbiſhops of 
York, but all the lands being ſeized by Henry VIII. they were, 
by act of parliament, annexed to the county of Northumber- 
land. Part of the church belonging to this ancient convent is 
ſtill ſtanding, and uſed by the inhabitants as a place of worſhip. 
The choir, though ancient, is neat, and in it is the tomb of one 
of the Umtreviles, with his banner, dreſſed in the uniform worn 
by thoſe who engaged in the cruſades. The town is long, and 
contains many handſome houfes ; and being on the high road 
from Newcaſtle to Carliſle has ſeveral good inns. It has till 
ſome peculiar privileges, and is governed by a bailiff choſen an- 
nually. The weekly-market is on Tueſday ; and the town is 
diſtant from London 285 miles. 

To the Ealt of Hexham, about three miles, is a conſiderable 
village, called CORBRIDGE. It has an excellent good bridge 
over the Tyne, and is generally ſuppoſed to have been one of 
the Roman ſtations, great numbers of antiquities having been 
found in its e ee in particular, a few years ago was 
dug up a curious altar, dedicated to Hercules ; and from the in- 
icription being in Greek, it appears to have been placed here 
during the times of the latter emperors, when the Latin was be- 
ginning to be diſuſcd. | 

North-Eaſt of Hexham, about ten miles, is Belſo-Caſtle, the 
ſeat of the family of Middleton. It is built in the ancient taſte, 
and furrounded with fine plantations and gardens. 

BELTIxGHAM, a large —_ to the Weſt of Hexham, is 
plealantly ſituated on the banks of the Tyne; but it does 
not Colitain any thing remarkable. It was, probably, once a 


3 


theſe means, twice in. twenty-four | 
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market- town, being placed as ſuch in the maps of this county , 
but at preſent it has neither market or fair. It is diſtant from 
London 299 miles. | 

North-Weſt of Beltingham, at the extremity of the county, 
is Thirlewall-Caſtle, a place of great antiquity, and formerly 
the ſeat of the Wades ; but it has been long deſerted, and is 
now in ruins. The name ſignifies a Hole in the Wall, which it 
received from the Northern barbarians having broke through the 
wall at this place, after the Roman power declined in this 
iſland. 

Not far from hence, and adjoining to the wall, is a village 
called HousSE-STEEDs. It was anciently a Roman town, where 
the Tongri, one of their cohorts, was ſtationed. The great 
number of antiquities dug up here, and the many remains of 
walls, forts, and trenches, would require a volume to deſcribe, 
Many of the ſtations may be ſeen from this place, along the 
South-ſide of the wall to LiTTLE-CHESTERs, a ſmall village ; 
and ſeveral altars have been diſcovered, particularly one dedicated 
to Venus. It appears to have belonged to the Dalmatian horle, 
who lay many years near the wall, in order to be ready to purſue 
the ſcattered parties of the enemy, who had got witlun the pro- 
vince. 

- At a little diſtance from the wall is another village, called 
GPEAT-CHESTERS, where are many remains of autiquity, ſuch 
as altars, images, baths, and pavements. 

To the South of the wall is CART-VERRAN, ſuppoſed to be 
the place where the ſecond cohort of the Dalmatian horſe was 
ſtationed. Many ramparts of the fort are ſtill viſible, and ſeve- 
ral ſtones, with infcriptions, have at different periods been dug 
up. 
In the neighbourhood is another village called CakROw, 
which, from ſeveral infcriptions found in it, appears to have 
been the place where the Bavarian horſe were ſtationed; and 
many altars, and other remnants of antiquity, were dug up near 
1t in the beginning of the preſent century. | 

Near Carrow is a place called Aibox, or Heybox. It was 
once a conſiderable town, but it is at preſent only a trifling 
village, not containing any thing that merits particular notice. 

BELLINGHAM is pleaſantly ſituated on a branch of the North 
Tyne; but it is a ſmall town, and does not contain any thing re- 
markable. It has a weekly-market on Tueſday; and is diſtant 
from London 300 miles. 

At Etsbox, otherwiſe EL1.1sD0x, near this place, have been 
diſcovered many Roman antiquities, particularly an altar; like- 
wiſe the bones of animals, who had been ſacrifices, as ſuppoſed. 

At ROCHESTER and KULCHESTER, two villages in the ſame 
neighbourhood, many other antiquities, particularly altars, have 
been found. And at another village called Risix Gr, an altar 
was dug up with an inſcription on it, intimating, that it was 
dedicated to the god Magon, the Ottadini's titular deity. 

MoRPETH is pleaſantly ſituated on the river Wanſbeck, and 
almoſt encompaſſed with riſing grounds beautifully covered with 
woods. In an ancient record it is often called the Moor-Path, 
from which it is ſuppoſed its preſent name is derived. It was a 
confiderable place during the Heptarchy, but after the Conque!! 
its Peg were greatly enlarged, and the place freed from 
all taxes, ſubſidies, or contributions, except ſuch as were, neccl- 
ſary for the defence of the kingdom, or for the redemprtiou 
of the lord, if taken priſoner, and the marriage of his eldelt ſon. 
They had alſo the right of paſturage in the neighbouring fields, 
with leave to make roads for the convenience ot the town. At 
preſent Morpeth is large and well-built ; and though the atlize> 
are held at Newcaſtle, yet the county-courts are kept here, ad 
the repreſentatives choſen. | | 

At ſome diſtance from the town ſtands the pariſh-church ; it is 
Ja handſome ſtructure, conſiſting of a chancel, and two ſide- aiſles, 
and within are ſeveral ancient monuments. The bridge over the 
river is of free-ſtone ; and near it is a handſome chapel built 
in the modern taſte. There is alſo a good grammar: ſchool, 
where youth are qualified for the univerlity. Here was anciently 
a ſtrong caſtle, built ſoon after the Conqueit, one of the towers 
of which is ſtil} {tanding, belides ſome parts of the walls. Near 
them is another bridge over the river, the banks of which 
are finely covered with trees. The market-place is ſituated in 
the centre of the town, and is ornamented with a handſome 
ſtone croſs, founded in 1699 by voluntary ſubſcriptions. 

Welt of the market-place is the town-hall, an exceeding hand- 
ſome ſtructure ; it is entirely of Iree-ſtone, and was built in 
1714, at the ſole expence of the carl of Carliſle. The front is 
lupported by ſtonc piazzas, and at each end is a tower. Near 
it is a tower of tree-ſtone, which has a clock, and contains 
a ring of good bells; and at a {mall diſtance *from it is the 
county jail. | 

Morpeth has returned members to parliament ever ſince 
the reign of queen Mary. "The government is veſted in two 
bailiffs, aſſilted by ſeveral of the principal inhabitants choſen an- 
nually. The weekly-market is on Wedneſday ; and the place is 
diſtant from London 287 miles. 

Near Morpeth is the village of NEW-Mixs TER, fo called 
from an ancient munaltcry ſounded near it, in the reign of king 
Stephen, for monks of the Ciltertian order. It was endowed 


with many valuable privileges, and at the diſſolution of religious 
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houſes its annual revenues amounted to 140). 178, 4d. 
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caſtle, founded by Robert Bertram, high-ſheriff of Northumber- 
land, and governor of Newcaſtle, in the reign. of Edward III. 
but it is now the property of the duke of Portland. From what 
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art of the gate is ſtill ſtanding ; but the walls and the church 
ave been long ſince entirely deſtroyed. 

Not far from New-Minlter is a pleaſant village called Mir- 
FORD, where are {till the remains of an ancient caſtle, fituated 
on a riſing ground in the middle of a fine park; and near it 
is the church, in which are ſeveral monutnents of curious work- 
manſhip. | 8 

South of Morpeth is a village called Gos ron rf, near which 
is a fine ſeat belonging to Charles Bradling, eſg. It ſtands on a 
riſing ground, and 1s a lofty ſtructure, built in the modern taſte, 
of fine white free-ſtone. The gardens belonging to it are very 
ſpacious, and laid out with the greateſt taſte. 

Near Gosforth is SEDGHILL, ſuppoſed to have been a Roman 
ſtation ; and near it is the family feat of the Delavals. It is 
built on a plan drawn by fir John Vanburgh, and is a ſpacious 
and elegant ſtructure. The principal entrance is from the North, 
and this leads to a large hall, over which is a neat gallery of fine 
paintings. In the niches of the front are figures repreſenting 
the different ſciences, and before the South front is a graſs lawn 
edged with plantations ; near which is an avenue ſhaded with tall 
trees, and a bath for the exerciſe of ſwimming. The whole is 
terminated by a fine obeliſk ; and the diſtant proſpect of Tin- 
mouth priory and the German-Ocean greatly contribute to 
enliven the ſcene. The proſpect ſrom the North front extends 
to the Cheviot-Hills, about ſixty miles diſtant; and on the Eaſt 
is a ſpacious riding-houſe, with a delightful garden. On the 


Weſt is a beautiful avenue, reaching about a mile and a quarter | 


in length, with a fine obeliſk in the centre; and in a grove 
is ſituated a ncat chapel, in which are depoſited the remains 
of the family. | 

HARTLEY, a ſmall ſea- port about a mile from this ſeat, 1s at 


prefent exceeding populous, owing to the great numbers of people 


employed in the coal mines. They alſo carry on a great trade in 
making ſalt, copperas, and 1 ſo that it is one of the molt 
conſiderable villages in the North of England. 

North of Hartley is a large village called BEDLINGTON, the 
manor of which has belonged, time immemorial, to the biſhop of 
Durham. The church is a handſome Gothic ſtructure, with a 
ſquare tower ; and there are ſeveral mills for working iron, which 
is the principal buſineſs carried on here. | 
To the Eat of Morpeth about three miles, is an agreeable 
village called BOTHAL, near which are the remains of an ancient 


remains it appears to have been originally a lofty and magnificent 
ſtructure, and its ſituation is exceeding pleaſant. The church, 
which is near the caſtle, is built in the Gothic taſte, and contains 


ſeveral ancient monuments to the memory of the tamily of the 


Near this village is another called ASKINGTON, near which 1s 


the beautiful ſeat of Mr. Crowe. It is pleaſantly ſituated on an 
eminence, from whence there is a proſpect both extenſive and 
delightful. 3 

To the North of this ſeat is another village called NR w ERG 


GEN, conſiſting of a long irregular ſtreet, chiefly inhabited by 


fiſhermen. The bay oppoſite to it is one of the beſt in the 
county, and very ſafe for ſhipping, for at each corner is a pro- 
montory running into the fea, that ſecures the veſſels during 
a ſtorm. Here are the remains of an old pier, but it does 
not appear by whom built; and part of the church has fallen 
down. | 
To the North-Eaſt of Bothal, about four miles, is Widdrington- 
Caltle, the ſeat of the noble family of that name; but the laſt 
lord having been attainted in 1715, it is now the property of a 
private gentleman. The building is one of the moſt ſingular in 
the North of England, for the architecture is in many places ſo 
different that it mult have been conſtructed by ſeveral artiſts. 
The roof is adorned with lofty turrets, and the proſpect over the 
neighbouring villages, and the ſea, renders the whole exceeding 
apreeable. | | 
WARKWORTH is a very agreeable town, and remarkable for 
its ancient callle belonging to the preſent duke of Northumber- 
land. It is built on an eminence, from whence there is almoſt 
an unbounded proſpect; and by what yet remains of the walls 
and towers, it appcars to have been originally a very ſtrong for- 
treſs. The town, though ſmall, has a good ſtone bridge over 
the river Coquet. In the middle of it is an upright ſtone pillar, 
with the arms of the noble family of Picrcy carved on it; and at 
the South-end is a gate with a tower upon it. | 
Near the mouth of the Coquet, in this town, is an hermitage, 
which was formerly a cell tor monks of the Benedictine order. 
"The tuation is as romantic as can be conceived, and the whole 
couſiſts of a {mall chapel ard bed-chamber cut out of the ſolid 
rock, and finiſhed in the Gothic taſte, ſuch as was in repute 
before the Conqueſt. The chapel is curiouſly adorned with 
pilaſters, and in the window near the altar are the figures of 
Chriſt and the Virgin Mary. At the foot of the Virgin is 
a figure of a hermit in a praying poſture, and over the door is an 
ancient eſcutcheon, part of which is greatly defaced. The 
whole of this place has a moſt romantic appearance. | 
To the South-Ealt of Warkworth, about four miles, is Co- 
QUET-1<LAxD, which is about a mile in length, but narrow. 


— 


The air is very unwholſome, and the land barren; but the ſhoals 
of fiſh that are generally about it make work for the fiſhermen. 
Great numbers of wild fowl reſort hither, and lay their eggs on 
the rocks, of which the fiſhermen make conſiderable advantage, 
by ſelling them to the inhabitants of the neighbouring coaſt. In 
ancient times here was a caſtle and a convent for BenediQtine 
monks, but not any remains of either are now left. 

RoTHBURY is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the river 
Coquet, but it is a ſmall town, and does not contain any thing 
that merits particular notice, except having a good charity-ſchoo], 
in which 120 children are inſtructed in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. The town had formerly a weekly-market on Thurf- 
day, but that has been long diſcontinued. It is diſtant from 
London 3or miles. . 

South-Weſt of Rothbury is a ſmall town called ELLtsDex ; 
but it does not contain any thing deſerving of particular notice. 

ALNWICK is pleaſantly ſituated on a ſmall ſtream called the 
Aln, and on the great North road from Newcaltle to Edinburgh. 
It is a very handſome town, was formerly fortified; and ſome 
parts of the walls ſtill remain, particularly three gates, ont 
of which is uſed for a workhouſe, and the other for a priſon. 

The caſtle, which is a principal ſeat of the duke of Northum- 
berland, and famous in hiſtory for many ſingular events, is a very 
ancient ſtructure. All the apartments are finiſhed in the Gothic 
taſte, and ornamented in a light, elegant manner. The break - 
faſting- room is thirty-three feet long, and twenty-two broad. The 
dining-room, which is thirty- five feet long, and twenty-two broad, 
is adorned with two fine bow windows, and over the chimney- 
piece is a painting of the dutcheſs. The drawing- room and ſa- 
loon are both elegantly finiſhed, and the library is furniſhed with 
a capital collection of very curious books. Near the library is 
the chapel, which is exceeding neat, and well calculated for the 
performance of divine ſervice. Great additions have been made 
to this noble ſtructure, the whole of which being in the Gothic 
taſte, it has an air of antiquity ſuperior to mot buildings of 
a like nature. | 

Alnwick is a handſome town, tolerably populous, and con- 
tains many handſome buildings, beſides E good inns. In 
the centre of the town is a large market- place, on the Weſt. ſid⸗ 
of which is a handſome market-houſe, erected a few years ago 
at the expence of the duke of Northumberland. It is finiſhed 
in the Gothic taſte, and conliſts of ſeven apartments, with a fine 
walk before them. On the North-ſide of the market-place 
is the town-hall where the ſeſſions are held. It is a ſpacious and 
handſome ſtructure; and over it is a tower, with a clock. The 


church is a ſtately Gothic ſtructure, conliſting of a body and ſide- 


aiſles, with four handſome galleries. Here is a free grammar- 


| {chool, founded in 1687, the maſter of which has a good ſalary, 


with a handſome houſe and a pleaſant garden. 

An abbey was founded in this town in the reign of Henry II. 
for monks of the Premonſtratenſian order, and endowed with 
very ample eee It continued to flouriſh in great ſplendeur 
till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual revenues 
amounted to 1971. Some of it ſtill remains, ſituated on the 
banks of the Aln, at a little diſtance from the caſtle; and the 


was likewiſe an abbey of black canons; but the whole of the 
building has been long ſince totally demoliſhed. The govern- 
ment of this town is veſted in four chamberlains, who are choſen 


| once in two years out of twenty-four common-council, the latter 


of whom the principal inhabitants chooſe, _ 
The inhabitants who are made free of this town in the courſe 


| of the year meet on St. Mark's day, at a place formerly called 
the Foreſt of Aidon, but now the Town Moor; and being drel. 


ſed in white, on horſeback, paſs through a deep bog. I his 
cuſtom is ſaid to have originated from king John, who travelling 
this way and leaving the road on account of its being very bad; 
his horſe ſtuck in this very bog, on which he impoſed this puniſh. 


| ment on the people, in order to oblige them to keep the roads in 


proper repair. Alnwick has a good weekly-market on Saturdav : 
and is diſtant from London 305 miles. ED 

About five miles below Alnwick at the mouth of the river, is 
ALEMOUTH, or ALNMOUTH, a ſmall ſca-port, where great 
quantities of corn uſed to be ſhipped ; but at preſent it is chiefly 
inhabited by fiſhermen. Some bones of a very enormous ſize 
were ſome years ago dug up near the town, ſuppoſed to have 


belonged to whales or other large fiſhes formerly driven on ſhore 
here. 

To the North-Weſt of Alnwick, about three miles, is Hr 1v- 
ABBEY, founded ſoon after the Conqueſt, for Carmelite-friars 
and endowed with ſeveral manors for their ſupport. Great part 
of this ſtructure is now in ruins ; but the tower built by fir Henrv 
Piercy in the reign of Henry VI. is ſtill ſtanding, and with the 
ſituation, in the middle of woods, fills the mind with all thote 
ideas formed by ſolitude. It was ſome years ago purchaſed by 
the duke of Northumberland, who has planted many foreſt trees, 
which in the courſe of time will add greatly to its beauties. 

To the North-Eaſt of Alnwick, about three miles, is Howick, 
the ſeat of fir Henry Grey, bart. It is a ſpacious and elegant 
ſtructure, and from its fituation commands many delightful proſ- 
pects. The gardens are exceeding fine, and the plantations laid 
out with great elegance, having a brook running through them, 
that empues itlelt into the ſea about two miles diſtagt. At the 


extremity 


whole has an appearance both romantic and venerable. Here 
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extremity of the garden 1s an old tower, to which there 15 
an aſeent by a flight of ſteps, and the rooms in it convey an idea 
of the grandeur in which the great barons formerly lived. Near 
this tower is a conſiderable brook, called Hoywick-Bourn, and 
over it is a ſtone bridge, erected at the expence of fir Henry. 
North of Howick, about four miles, is Dunſtanburgh-Caſtle, 
picaſantly ſituated near the ſea, It was formely a place of great 
ſtrength, for the rock on which it ſtands is almoſt inaccellible. 
It was built by Thomas, earl of Lancaſter, brother of Edward I. 
and was at that time one of the moſt magnificent ſtructures in the 
kingdom. In the reign of Edward IV. it it was belieged, and 
all the garriſon made priſoners, except the governor, who con- 
trived to make his eſcape. 'I'wo of the towers are till ſtanding, 
and the manor is part of the eſtate of the earl of Tankerville. 
Not far from this place is the manor of Rock, conſiſting of 


a ſmall village, with an old caſtle, in which are the remains of a 


chapel, with many funeral monuments. 

At a ſmall diſtance from hence is a village called EmBLETON, 
ſituated on a rock near the ſea. Tt conſiſts of one long ſtrect, in 
which are many poor houſes belonging to fiſhermen. The church 
is built in the form of a croſs, with a flat roof covered with lead, 
and at the Weſt- end is a lofty ſquare tower. There is alſo a good 
free-ſchool, founded by one Mr. Edwards. 

North-Weſt of Embleton is Chillingham-Caſtle, the fine ſeat 
of the carl of Tankerville. It is a handſome Gothic ſtructure, 
built in a ſquare form, and all the apartments are tiniſhed in the 
moſt elegant manner. The park is well flocked with deer, and 
there are alſo a ſort of wild cattle reſembling oxen, all white but 
thar ears, which are black, and the tips ot their horns brown. 


They are fo fierce that no perſon dare approach them, except | 


during the ſeverity of winter, when they cannot get to the prafs, 
and they ſuffer themſelves to be fed by the keeper ; but as ſoon 


as the graſs begins to ſpring up, ſo as to afford them paſture, they 


alſume their natural ferocity, and run at every one who approaches 
them. When the tamily chooſes to have one killed, the keeper 
is obliged to ſhoot it, and the fleſh is eſteemed very delicious. 
The whole neighbourhood of this fine ſeat is extremely pleaſant, 
and it is one of the molt delightful manors in the North of this 
kin dom. 

3 formerly called WoLLER, is ſituated on a ſmall 
ſtream called the Tilt, which afterwards becomes a confiderable 
river, and falls into the Tweed Sonth-Welt of Berwick. The 
town is only a poor decayed place, not containing any thing that 


merits particular deſcription, only that it has ſeveral good inns. 


It has a weekly-market on Thurfday; and is diſtant from London 
315 miles. | | 

Not far from hence is a ſmall village called Hog rox, long 
famous for being the ſeat of the noble family of Grey; and the 
ls te lord of that name dying without iſſue, it became the property 
of Henry Grey, eſq. The houſe has a neat majeſtic appearance, 
and the gardens are laid out with great taſte, but the neighbour- 
ing country is far from being fruittul. | 

Near this village is another called FLoDDEN, memorable in 
hiſtory for a bloody battle, of which the following are the moſt 


material circumſtances. | 


Henry VIII. having beſieged Tournay in Flanders, the French 
king ſtirred up James IV. of Scotland to invade England, con- 
trary to a treaty of peace concluded between him and his brother- 
in-law the Engliſh monarch, and againſt the advice of his moſt 
aged and faithful counſellors. James having collected his forces 
together, reviewed them in a moor near Edinburgh, and found 
among them the whole flower of his young nobility. With 
theſe he went into England, committing the molt horrid outrages ; 
for the Highlanders went only for plunder, and they made up 
great part of the army. | | 

The carl of Surry, who was then at York, in the mean time 
raiſed an army much fuperior to the Scots, and by forced marches 
arrived at Wooller on the 8th of September 1513, from whence 
he ſent a herald to demand of James, why he had invaded Eng- 
land, contrary to the moit ſolemn treaties? and gave him his 
choice, either to retire or bght. James, however embraced the 
latter; and about eight o'clock on Friday the gth of September 
the battle began with great fury on both ſides, near the villag 
Flodden. It is almolt impotlible to concerve with what 1n- 
veteracy both partics fought; and when the night parted them, 
above fifteen thouſand were ilain. Ihe Englith retired with a view 
of beginning the attack next morning; but how great was their 
ſurpriſe, when they found the enemy was fled, and nothing left 
on the feld but dead bodies! James was killed; but whether in 
the battle or not is uncertain. 

In order to encourage the men, James ordered ſeveral perſons 
to be Areſled like himſelf (a cultom {till obſerved in fome coun- 
tries) and one of theſe perſons being found by the Englith among 
the flain, was carried to London, and buried at Windſor ; but 
this was certainly not the budy of the king, as appears from the 
tollou ing remarkable occurrence : 

James, when about tixtcen years of age, was taken by the 


Scottiſh barons, in order to give ſome countenance to their pro- 


ceedings againſt his father James III. 


And although the young 


prince abhorred the thought of taking up arms againſt his parent, 
yet, for his own ſafety, he was obliged to comply, and ſaw his 
father murdered by his rebellious ſubjects. TI he prince was 
ſo aFected at the melancholy event, that in deteſtation of his con- 
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| of either are now to be ſeen. 


oc of 


in the reign of Henry VIII. were dug up many Roman artiquitic: 


unn 


duct he cver after after wore an iron chain about his body next 1,;. 
fin. Some of the people, who eſcaped from the battle dr 
Flodden, declared they ſaw the king pats the Tweed, and t1;;y 
he went into the earl of Hume's caſtle, but was never heard 
of after. A difference had long lublilted between the king and 
the earl, and it was poſitively afſerted, that he was Tiles 
that night by the earl's own hands. The queen of Scotland teig 
the people, that if the King's body was found, it would be EO 
by the chain; but although the mult diligent ſearch was mage, 
yet all their endeavours proved abortive. 

One proof that the king was not killed in the battle is, that a 
labourer, who was digging near Hume-Caltle many years after, 
diſcovered the ſkeleton of a man with an iron chain, which 
anſwered to the ſize of the king, and was interred in the abbey 
of Holyrood-Houſe near Edinburgh. In this battle moſt of the 
Scottiſh nobility were ſlain, particularly the king's natural ſon, 
and the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's. This event was one of the 
ſevereſt blows that ever Scotland felt, for their prince not being 
above a year old, they ſent for the duke of Albany from F rance, 
to be regent of the kingdom, which occaſioned great diſputes be- 
tween them and the Engliſh nation. | 

To the North-Welit of Flodden about four miles, is Leap. 
MOUTH, once a conſiderable town, but now fo reduced as ſcarce 
to deſerve the name of a village. It is, however, pleaſantly 
ſituated near the banks of the I weed, and has an ancient caſtle, 
which in former times made a conſiderable figure, but it is now 
reduced to a mere heap of ruins. The country round is exceedins 
barren, preſenting no other view than unfrequented deſerts, and 
uncultivated fields. | 

Eaſt of Learmouth is Bamburgh-Caſtle, ſituated on a hill near 
the fea, and ſuppoſed by many to have been tirit built by the 
Romans. "Though its origin is doubtful, it was of great repute 
during the Heptarchy, and held out againſt the Scots during tus 
remarkable ſieges. | 

A monaſtery was founded here in the reign of Henry J. 
for canons segular of the order of St. Auguſtine. It was en- 
dowed with many valuable privileges, and remained till the difſo- 
lution of religious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted tg 
116]. 12s. 3d. but the whole of the building has been long lince 
entirely deſtroyed. 5 

Learmouth church is of great antiquity, for it appears to have 
been founded by Olwald, king of Northumberland, ſome time 
in the beginning of the eighth century. "The building is near, 
conſiſting of a chancel with ſide-aiſles; and on the South wall is 
the figure of a Knight-Jemplar, cut in ſtone, which was proba- 
bly erected in memory of a Northern baron, who had engaged 
in the holy wars. | | 

To the Eaſt of Bamburgh-Caſtle, about two miles, is Farx- 
ISLAND, a {mall ſpot of ground encompaſſed by the ſea. It is 
famous for having been the retreat of St. Cuthbert, where 
he choſe to indulge himſelf in the ſtudy of nature, without being 
interrupted by his monks in Holy-Ifland. In latter times a 
convent was erected here for monks of the Benedictine order, cn 


| one of the moſt romantic ſpots that can be imagined ; and near 


it was a fort for the defence of the place; but not any remains 
Adjoining to this ſmall iſland arg 
ſeveral others; but they are only barren rocks, and uninhabited. 

To the North-Eaſt of Farn-Ifland is a ſmall village called 
BUDLE, one of the manors belonging to the duke of Northum- 
berland. It is ſituated on a ſmall bay of the ſea, and chictly 
inhabited by fiſhermen. Near it is an ancient camp, which 
lome have imagined to be a Roman one; but it is more probably 
one of thoſe thrown up by the Danes when they landed in this 
county. EY . 

Near Budle is another Daniſh camp in the form of a creſcen!, 
with a wall and three ditches, but great part of it has been 
demolithed. It is well known that the Danes often landed in 
the North of England, and when we conſider the ſtrength oh 
their ancient camps, we may naturally conclude, that it was 
with the utmoſt dithculty they were driven out of this country. 

BuLFORD is one of the moſt pleaſant towns in the North of 
England. It is fituated on the ſide of a hill about two miles 
from the river Lear, and being one of the ſtages on the grea: 
North road, has ſeveral good inns. The town is ſmall, but the 
buildings in general are exceeding neat, and the church is a hand- 
ſome modern ſtructure. Near * town is a Tiling ground, on 
the top of which are the ruins of an ancient chapel {urrounded 
by many tall oaks, which give it a moſt romantic appearance. 
It has a weckly-market on 'I hurſday ; and is diſtant from Lor 
don 319 miles. = 

Near Belſord is a village called BexECK, not far from which, 


*. 


particularly the hilt of a {word of tolid gold, and the belt of 0! 
of the Roman centurions. "The pariſh-ckurch of this village 
ſituated on an eininence, from whence there is an extentive ay 
moſt delightful proſpect of the adjoining country and the ſea. 

North-Eaſt of Belford is L1i::v1SFERN, commonly calle 
HoLy-IsLAaxp, and formerly the {cat of a biſhop, befors the 
foundation of Durham. It is faid to have received its nam? 
from one Aiden, an ecclcltiaſtic, who having, by his unwearled 
zeal and induſtry, propagated the knowledge of Chrittanity 
among the Northufnbrian Saxons of Bernicia, made choice o. 
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of people. He travelled on foot from place to place, not from 
neceflity but choice, in order to teach the Pagans to love that 
religion whoſe foundation is laid in humility. 

The Danes often landed here and deſtroyed the church, 
but it was rebuilt, and there are ſome remains of it at this 
day. Near it is the pariſh-church, a handſome ſtructure, con- 
ſilling of three aiſles and a chancel, in which are ſeveral an- 
cient monuments. The village is moſtly inhabited by fiſher- 
men, and at the North of the harbour is a fort, on which 
ſome guns are planted ; but theſe are unneceſſary, for the ſea 
is ſo 2 that at low water people may walk from it on 
ſoot to the main land, which induced Bede to ſay, that it was 
in twenty-four hours twice an iſland and twice a continent. 

North-Weſt of this iſland is a village called Nox nA, plea- 
fantly ſituated on the banks of the Tweed. It was once famous 
for its ancient caſtle, of which there arc {till ſome remains, con- 
ſiſting of lofty towers, and walls of a prodigious thickneſs. 
Here was alſo a church in former times, ſome remains of which 
are {till ſtanding : and it was here that Edward I. met the barons 
of Scotland, when he decided the controverſy between the com- 
petitors for the crown, Bruce and Baliol. ; 

Berwicr., commonly called BexRwiCK urox T WEED, is 
a conſiderable town, ſituated at the Northern extremity of the 
county. It was formerly called Aberwick, which in the ancient 
Britiſh tongue, {ignifies a fort at the mouth of a river. The 
Sixons called it Beornicawic, which ſignifies the town of the 
Pernicians, this part of the country being anciently called Ber- 
nicia. Others again derive the name from Berwica, which lg. 
nities a corn-farm, there being great plenty of grain in the 
adjoining country. It is Fee ſituated on the South-ſide of 
an eaſy declivity on the North coaſt of the river T weed, about 
half a mile from its conflux with the fea. Indeed, it is not pro- 
perly in this county, or even in England, for in acts of parliament, 
and in briefs, it is always diſtinguiſhed from England, as a town 
ſeparate both from this kingdom and from Scotland. It formerly 


belonged to Scotland, and was the chief town of a county in that 


kingdom, {till called Berwickſhire, and was one of the four towns 
in which was held the convention of the royal boroughs of Scot- 
land. This town is famous in hiſtory for being the ſeat of war, 
at diferent periods, between the Scots and Engliſh, viz. 


It was beſieged by the Engliſh in the reign of Edward ITI. 


who, to play off the old game fo often practiſed by his grand- 
father, ſet up Edward Bahol as a competitor with Bruce for the 
croven of Scotland. But theſe attempts proved unſucceſsful, 
nor was the town brought under the power of the Engliſh, fo as 
to be ſubjected to their government, till the reign of Edward IV. 
when Richard, duke of Glouceſter, took it, and obtained from 
James III. of Scotland, a formal renunciation. During the civil- 
wars in the laſt century a garriſon was placed here for the king, 
but Oliver Cromwell coming before it at the head of the army of 
the parliament, it ſurrendered without any oppoſition. | 

It is a large, populous, well built town, pleafantly fituated at 
the mouth of the T'weed, near its influx into the German-Ocean. 
It has a ſtone bridge over the Tweed, which conſiſts of fifteen 
arches ; but they are not regular, thofe towards the town being 
large, and the others towards Northumberland ſmall, a circum- 
ſtance owing to the inequality of the ground. The church is a 
ſtately modern ſtructure, and at the South-end of the bridge is a 
ſuburb called "T weed-Mouth, where there is a chapel of eaſe. 
The town-houſe is a handſome ſtructure built of ſtone, and over 
it is a turret, in which is a ring of eight good bells. There is 
alſo an exchange, in which is tranſacted the public buſineſs 


— 
of the corporation. 


Berwick harbour 1s but indifferent, and navigable only to the 
bridge, though it is within a mile and a half of a bar that 


— 


are eſteemed very ſaſe for paſſengers, on account of their lying 
nearer the wind, and bearing heavier ſeas than any other. Ber- 
wick has a good weekly 2 on Saturday; and is diſtant from 
London 335 miles. 


BioGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF TRHIS COUNTY. 


Jokx (called St. John of Beverley, from his being abbot of 
that convent) was born in this county about the middle of the 
ſeventh century, but the time when is not certainly known. He 
was inſtructed in the abbey of Hilda, where he became a monk, 
or rather a canon, and was tutor to the famous Bede. In his 
riper years he was advanced to the archbiſhopric of York, and 
being a great ſtickler for the papal power, in order to promote 
it he built the convent of Beverley, and, retiring from his ſee at 
York, took the entire management of it upon himſelf. He was 
a learned and pious man, and brought many of the Saxons over 
to Chriſtianity. He was greatly eſteemed in all parts of the 
North of England, and died in 721 univerſally lamented. 

Rar FREEBURN was born of a good family in this county 
towards the latter-end of the reign of” king John. His parents 
having deſigned him for the church, he was inſtructed in all the 
learning of that age; but being of a volatile diſpoſition, and 
much addicted to gallantry and arms, he accompanied Richard, 
earl of Cornwall and king of the Romans, into Aſia, where he 
diſtinguithed himſelf in many engagements with the Saracens, 


In the courſe of his travels he viſited Mount Carmel, at that time 


famous for its convent of religious men, and became one of their 


ſociety. In 1240 he returned to England, in N with ſome 


of his brethren, with a deſign of eſtabliſhing his order in this 
kingdom, and founded a convent at Alnwick, where he ſettled 
and endowed it with his whole eſtate. He alſo founded another 


| in Kent, and in latter times both received ſuch benefactions, 


lies before the mouth of the river; and the tide flows four | 
miles above the town. The fea, over the bar, has not depth 


enough for any ſhips that draw above twelve feet water, nor 


is there any good riding in it near the Offings. Here was 


formerly a ſtrong caſtle, which is now in ruins; but the town 


has (till a wall round it built by queen Elizabeth. Tt is fortified 


in the modern manner, and the barracks for the ſoldiers and 
mvalids are excecding convenient. 

here were in the times of Popery ſeveral religious houſes in 
Berwick, but at preſent there are no other public ſtructures than 
thoſe already mentioned, except a free-{chool, a charity-ichool, 
and ſeveral meeting-houſes for Proteſtant-Diſſenters. The town 
is a county of itſelf, exempted from the juriſdiction of the ſheriff 
of Northumberland, and enjoys many privileges, but the crown 
retains to itſelf the property of the caſtle, and every thing rela- 
ting to the garriſon. It returns two members to parliament, 
and the government is veſted in a mayor, recorder, and four 
bailiffs, with a common-councit of the principal inhabitants, 
a town-clerk, and other proper officers. Great quantities of 
wool, corn, and eggs, arc exporicd from this town to London; 
but the principal trade of the inhabitants conſiſts in the ſalmon, 


dom. A conſiderable quantity of this fiſh being pickled is put 
into vellcls called Kitts, and then ſhipped for London and other 
places. Many of the ſmaller fiſh are ikewile ſent alive in ſmall 
ſmacks built for that purpoſe, there being a well in the middle, 
bored full of holes, tor the free paſſage of the ſea-water, in 
which fith are conveyed without the leaſt Injury. Theſe veſſels 
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that they ſent colonies into different parts of the kingdom. His 
order, called Carmelites, being thus eſtabliſhed, diſperſed them- 
ſelves into moſt parts of England. He died in 1274. 

The celebrated Engliſh reformiſt Joun WIickII FF, D. D. 
was born in this county towards the latter- end of the reign of 


Edward II. When properly qualified, he was ſent to the uni- 
„ and became one 


verſity of Oxford, where he took his de 
of the moſt eminent men there. The archbiſhop of Canterbury 
having founded a new college in Oxford, Wicklif was Choſen 
principal; but the monks, who were numerous in the univerſity, 
ſet aſide the election, and actually forced one of their brethren 
into the office. "This proceeding was highly reſented by Wick- 
liff, who, at the head of the ſecular clergy and ſcholars, went in 
a body, and drove all the monks out of Oxford. | 

Thole prieſts, finding themſelves diſappointed in their hopes 
of ſettling in that city, applied to the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
(cardinal Langham) who ordered Wickliff to reſign ; but the 
intrepid reformer refuſed to obey, and the affair was referred to 
the pope. The ſovereign pontiff having heard the cauſe, Wick- 
liff and his pupils were turned out of the college, and the monks 
placed in their ſtead. In conſequence of this Wickliff returned 
to his living at Lutterworth in Leiceſterſhire, where he preached 
boldly 2gainſt the encroachments of the ſee of Rome on the liberties 
of the people, and condemned the cuſtom of paying Peter-Pence, 
which was then exacted with great rigour all over this kingdom. 
He died at his parſonage-houſe in Lutterworth, in 1382, leaving 
behind him the character of a learned divine, and an able cham- 
pion for the civil and religious liberties of the kingdom. 


Dr. GEORGE CARLETON, was born at Norham in this 


county about the beginning of the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
his father being at that time governor of the place. He was in- 
ſtructed in grammar-learning by a private tutor, and afterwards 
entered himſelf a ſtudent in Edmund-Hall, Oxford, where he 
huithed his ſtudies, took his degrees, and entered into orders. 


Being naturally of a lively genius, he was ſoon noticed at court, 


and greatly followed as one of the molt eloquent preachers of that 
age. James I. to whom he was for ſome time chaplain, promoted 


him to the biſhopric of Llandaff, from whence he was ſoon after 


tranſlated to that of Chicheſter, where he ſpent the remainder of 
his days, and dicd in 1628. He was not only a learned, but alſo a 
very pious man; and wrote many religious and moral pieces. 
ROBERT WOODLARK was born in this county at the be- 
pinning of the reign of Henry VI. He received his education in 
ton ſchool, and was one of the firſt fellows of King's-College, 
Cambridge, to which he was afterwards a great benefactor; for 
being elected provolt, he procured a licence from Edward IV. 
to purchaſe lands for the ſupport of that ſociety, by which 
liberality 1t is now become a very rich foundation. He likewiſe 
procured letters-patent, for founding a new college, and at 
his own expence built that called Catherine-Hall, which ſince 
his death has received many benefactions, He lived to a great 
age, and died in King's-College in 1490. 
Dr. Bxyan WALTON, was born near Hexham, in this 


| county, in 1600. He was inſtructed in claſſical- learning at the 
which is taken in the Þ weed, and eſteemed the beſt in the king- | 


free-ſ{chool of Newcaſtle, from whence he was ſent to Peter- 
houſe-College, Cambridge. When he had finiſhed his ſtudies, 
he took his degrees, and entered into orders, but did not obtain 
any remarkable living till fome years after. He was curate of a 
{mall country pariſh in Suffolk, and afterwards lecturer of the 
pariſh of Allhallows, Bread-Street, London. In 1635 he pro- 
cured ſome valuable livings, and was eſteemed one of the moſt 
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when the royal palace of Whitchall was burnt down in 1697. 
After the Reſtoration he relided chiefly at Oxford, where fie 
finiſhed many capital paintings, which are now diſtributed in the 
chapels and librarics of that univerſity. 

He was ſubjected by his ſedentary life, to the moſt acute pains 
of the ſtone, Wich became at laſt fo violent, that it was pro 4 
led he ſhould be cut. "the ſtone was accordingly extracted, bu 
it did not remove the diſorder; for he died with it in great agony 
in 1680. | 3 

JohN RUsHWORTH was born in this county in 1607, and 
inſtructed in grammar-learning at the free-{chool of Newc:(tte 
from whence he was ſent to huſh his ſtudies in Queen's-Collegc. 
Oxſord. - T 

When he left the univerſity, he entered himſelf of Lincoln's. 
Inn, Eondon, in order to ſtudy the municipal laws of his coun. 
try, and in proper time was calked to the bar. 

He did not, however, make any figure in that profeſſion, for 
being deſirous to become acquainted with the affairs of ſtate, he 
ſpent moſt of his time in taking down ſpeeches in parliament. 

He was appointed deputy-clerk to the Houſe of Commons, a 
place which he enjoyed during the whole of the long parliament, 


and had a conliderable ſhare in all the important tranſactions of 
the ſtate. 


cioquent preachers in that age; but having undertaken to fupport 
all the proceedings carried n by archbiſhop Lavd, he was de- 
prad-:d by order of the parlianunt in 1641. 

On the breaking out of the civil- wars he was moſi cruelly per- 
fecuted; and at one time, when a party of horſe were {ent to 
appritiend him, he was obliged to conceal himſelf a whole day 
and mght wnder fm yon in a neighbouring field. At length he 
tavelied to Oxford, where he was treated with great reſpect, 
and protected From: al danger. Here he began to ſtudy the Ori- 
etal langunges, and underr%k to tranflate the Polyglot-Bible. 
He met with great oppotition trom the prevailing powers, but 
wotwithſtanding all thefe dificulti::s, he lived to ſce it publiſhed 
1m tx volumes folio, in 1652 

He was certainly a man cf preat learning, and his edition of 
me Bible is the nobleſt ever yet publiſhed. Some few copies of 
It were printed on large royal paper for the public libraries, one 
of which is now in the Britiſh-Muſeum, and another in the 
library belonging to the cathedral of St. Pauf. 

ROBERT Ert a famous landſcape painter, was born 
in this county in 1624. In his youth he applied himſelf to 
the ſtudy of hiſtory, and ſo ſtrong were his ideas, and retegtive | 
his memory, that every occurrence made a laſting impreſſion on 
his mind. His ſhades and colours are marked as ſtrong as thoſe 
of the belt Italian maſters. | 

He reſided in Italy during the Uſtirpation, where he purchaſed 
a great collection of the beſt books, particularly drawings and 
prints, with which he returned to England. When the Reſtora- 
tion took place, the king, who had an excellent genius in every | 


He was returned a member for the town of Berwick at 
the Reſtoration; and when fir Orlando Bridgman received the 
great ſcal in 1667, he was appointed his ſecretary. 

The 3 year he was again choſen member for Berwick, 
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Cumberland, ſituated in the Province of Vor 


k, and Dioceſes of Cheſter and Carliſle, is 


Bounded by | Extends 


| Sends to Parliament Six 


Contains 3 | 
Members, viz. 


Weſtmoreland, on the Eaſt. 
The Iriſh-Sea, on the Welt. 
Part of Scotland, on the North. 


hfty-eight miles. 


thirty-five miles. 


| Northumberland, Durham, and | In length from North to South 
In breadth from Eaſt to Welt 


Lancaſhire, and the Iriſh-Sea, | And is 168 miles incircumference. 


For the County 
The City ot Carliſle 


Cockermouth, 


5 Wards 

I. City 
14 Market-Towns 
go Pariſhes | 
| | Tuo each. 


— 


on the South. 


Tk NATURAL HISTORY OF THIS COUNTY. 


12 air of Cumberland, though cold, is leſs piercing than might 
be expected from its ſituation, being ſheltered by lofty moun- 
tains on the North. The ſoil, in general, is fruitful, the plains pro- 
ducing great plenty of corn, and the mountains yielding paſture 
for numerous flocks of ſheep. The principal rivers that water 
this county are, the Derwent and the Eden. 

The Derwent riſing near Keſwick, runs along the hills, 


called Derwent-Fells, forming a large lake, in which are three 
ſmall iſlands: it thence runs through the middle of the county, 
and paſſing by Cockermouth, falls into the Iriſh-Sea near Wor- 


kington. 


The Eden riſing near Aſkrig in Yorkſhire, runs through 


Weſtmoreland, and enters this county near Penrith ; then paſ- 
ling by the city of Carliſle, falls into Solway-Frith, a little below 


that place. | | 
The leſſer rivers are, the Elne, the Eſke, the Leven, the 
Irthing, and the South-Tyne. All theſe rivers produce great 
guantities of various kinds of fiſh. | | 
The mountains of this county contain both metals and mine- 
rals : the South part, which is called Copeland, abounds with 
rich veins of copper, as alſo does Derwent-Fells, particularly at 


Newland, a village near Keſwick. There are likewiſe mines of 


coals, black lead, and lapis caliminaris. 

The inhabitants of this county are leſs poliſhed than thoſe 
who live nearer the centre of the kingdom, yet, in humanity 
and hoſpitality, they are equal to any, and ſeem to think them- 
ſelves happy in their reſpective ſituations. N 


A DescxriPptTivE ACccouxnT OF THE City, BOROUGHS, 
CoRPORATIONS, Towns, VILLAGES, AND OTHER KE- 
. MARKABLE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. 


CARLISLE City, the capital of the county, is pleaſantly ſitua- 
ted on the conflux of the rivers Eden, Caudey, and Peterel. It 
is ſaid to have been firit built by Leil, a King of the Britons, and 
called from him, in that language, Cuer-lerl. It was certainly a 
place of note among the Romans, when they relided in this 
and, as appears evident not only from the great numbers 
of antiquities found at different periods, but from the frequent 
mention of it by their writers under the name of Luguvalium. 
There have been various opinions concerning the etymology 
of this word, but the mol} probable is, that which derives it 
trom Lugus (lignifying, in the Celtic and Britiſh tongues, a 
tower, or fort) and / aum, that is a fort by the Vallum of Ha- 
drian. After the departure of the Romans it was deſtroyed by 
the Scots and Picts, and lay in ruins many years after the arrival 
of the Saxons (by whom it was called Lucl) till Edfrid, king of 
Northumberland, about the year 086, rebuilt it, and encloſed it 
with a good ſtone wall ; and having repaired the church, and 
placed in it a college of ſecular prieſts, gave it to St. Cuthbert, 
bithop of Lindisfern, and his ſucceſſors in that fee. 

When the whole country was ruined by the repeated invaſions 
of the Danes and Norwegians, in the ninth century, the city 
was again demoliſhed, and continued in ruins about two hundred 
years, when William Rufus returning from the Scotch wars, 
being pleaſed with the ſituation, rebuilt it in a more elegant 
manner. 

Henry I. conſidering what an excellent barrier this place 
might be againſt the Scots, ercct:d fortifications for its defence, 
aud dignified it with an epiſcopal fee, confirming at the ſame 
time the monaſtery of canons regular ot the order of St. Auguſ- 
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tine {founded a ſhort time before by Walker, one of his chap- 
lains) which continued till the 33d of Henry VIII. when it was 
dilſolved, and the priory and convent converted into a dean and 
chapter, contiiting of four canons, a chancellor, an archdeacon, 
with choriſters, and other officers. During the civil-wars in the 
reign of king Stephen, David, king of Scotland, naturally took 
part with his niece the empreſs Matilda; and we find that 
although he loſt the battle of the Standard, yet he till reſided in 
Carlifle, and here it was that he died in 1153. It was enlarged 
by Henry II. during the wars with the Scots; but after his 
death we find it often beſieged and taken, the unhappy ſtate 
of king John's affairs being ſuch, that he could not take care ot 
the Northern counties. It was beſieged by Robert Bruce, king 
of Scotland, in 1315, but the governor behaved with ſuch bra- 
very, that the Scots after a very conſiderable loſs, were obliged to 
retire. It is not known by whom, or at what time the Cattle 
was built, though ſome ſuppoſe it to have been in the reign 
of Henry I. But as upwards of 1599 houſes, with the ca- 
thedral, were either totally deſtroyed, or greatly damaged, by an 
accidental fire in the reign of Edward II. we may naturally 
ſuppoſe that the caſtle ſuffered at the ſame time, though It 15 
at preſent a ſtrong and beautiful fortreſs. King Edward I. held 


a parliament here in the 35th year of his reign; and the civil. 


1 of the city was committed to the inhabitants by 
enry II. who granted them many valuable priv ileges beides. 

The city at preſent is neat and populous, ſurröunded by a 
ſtrong wall, of ſuch breadth, that three people may walk on it 
a-breaſt. On the Eaſt-ſide is a citadel, or fort, where ſome of 
the military, or, in their abſence, a boily of invalids, are con- 
ſtantly ſtationed. It is about a inile in circumference, and has 
three gates; one on the South, another on the Welt, and a third 
on the North. "The Welt gate is called the Brother, or Enplith- 
Gate; the South the Caldo, or Trith ; and the North, the Rick- 


ard, or Scotch-Gate. The ftreets of this city are broad, open, 


and well paved, there being plenty of ſtone in the neighbourhood!: 
and the houſes in general are exceeding beautiful. | 
Carliſle cathedral is a ftately ſtructure, ſituated in an open 
place, near the centre of the city. The chvir is remarkably 
beautiful, and there is a fine window adorned with carved pillars 
and painted glaſs. The roof is arched with wood, and on it are 
painted the arms of many of thg Northern barons, who were 
benefactors to the church. The Weit end was formerly ſpacious 
and lotty; but during the civil-wars in the lait century fome par: 
was demolithed, fo that at preſent it is lower than the chance), 
which deſtroys the beauty and proportion of the whole ſtructure, 
Belides the cathedral there are two parith churches, but neithe; 
of them contain any thing worthy of particular notice. 
Here are held the aſſizes tor the county, with the biſhop's and 
county-courts ; ſv that, although it is not a place of trade, vet 
it is always populous. The government of the city is veited in 
a mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen, two buititfe, and twentv 
four common- council, with a town-cterk and other proper oth - 
cers. The repreſentatives are choſen by the treemen in general, 
the mayor being the returning- officer. It has a good werkly⸗ 
market on Saturday; and is dittant irom London 301 miles. 
Not far from Carliſle is a imall village called Liss rock, 
where un bithops had formerly a caitic ; but not any remains of 
the building are now Vilible. | 
Near this is another village called Biixcow, in which is 
a good free-{chool, tounded by one Mr. Bourbank, in the reign 
ot queen Elizabeth. T 
'To the Wett of Carlitle, a few miles, is Roſe-Caſtle, the ſcat 
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ftruQure, and though ereRed at different periods, has a great 
appearance of — It was formerly ſurrounded by a deep 
moat, and ſtrongly fortified ; but the army of the 3 
during the civil-wars in the laſt century, left it in ſo ruinous a 
condition, that it was not fit to be inhabited, till Dr. Stern, the 
biſhop, repaired it, and made it proper for the reception of his 
ſucceſſors. Two towers have been ſince added to it, with a 
chapel ; and it is at preſent one of the handſomeſt and moſt wt 
nificent ſtructures in the kingdom. In this palace Edward J. 
often reſided when he went on his expeditions againſt the Scots 
and it was from hence his writs were dated for holding a par- 
lament at Lincoln. 

About a mile from Roſe-Caſtle is Hutton-Hall, anciently the 
ſeat of a family of that name; but it has been long in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the family of Fletchers, who have made it a delightful 
ſeat. | | 
Eaſt of Carliſle is Corby-Caſtle, anciently the ſeat of the 
family of Salkelds; but it does not contain any thing remark- 
able, only that the proſpects from it are delighttul and extenſive. 

In this neighbourhood, at a village called WEATHERALL, 
was a convent of Benedictine monks, founded in the reign of 
William Rufus. It remained till the diſſolution of religious 
houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 1281. 58. 3d. 
Great part of the ſtructure is ſtill ſtanding, with a fine gate- 
houſe, before which is a pleaſant grove of trees, and a beautitul 
walk leading to the river Eden. Near the convent are ſcveral 
caves cut out of the ſolid rock, which ſome antiquarians imagine 
to have been hermits cells; but it is more probable, that they 
were places where the natives reſided, when the furious Cale- 


donians ſpread deſolation in this part of Britain. 
To the North of Carliſle, about a mile, is a village called 


STAXWICK, or STANEWEGG, near Which are the remains of an 
ancient fort, built on the confluence of the rivers Severn and Eſke. 

In this neighbourhood, on the banks of the Eſke, is a ſmall 
village, called NETHERBY, where there is an exploratory tower, 


and from many ſtones that have been dug up with inſcriptions 


on them, it appears that the ſecond legion of the Romans was 
ſtationed here. | 185 

On the borders of Scotland, to the North of this village, is a 
marihy piece of ground called Sor w AY, or SOLLOM-Moss, 


memorable in hiitory for a bloody battle fought on it in the year 


1542. | 

"Is the neighbourhood of Solway, at a village called SCALEBY, 
are ſtill the remains of an ancient caſtle, founded in the reign of 
Henry I. It was ſome years ago repaired in a handſome man- 
ner, and is at preſent a private gentleman's ſcat. _ | 

| LoxcTrown, otherwite LAXGTON, is ſituated near the borders 
of Scotland, at the conflux of the rivers Eſke and Kirkſop. It is 


a long ſtraggling place, not containing any thing worthy of |] 
1 except a well-endowed charity-ſchool for ſixty children, | 


who are both clothed and educated. The town has a weekly- 

market on "Thurſday ; and is diſtant from London 313 miles. 
Eait of Longtown is Bew, or Bueth- Caſtle, a place of great 

antiquity, having been built by one of the Cumberland chiefs 


ſoon after the Norman Conqueſt. Near it was a church, which 


is now entirely in ruins. In the church- yard is an ancient mo- 


numem, about five yards high, bnilt in the form of a pvramid, 
riſing from a baſe of two feet ſquare to a ſmall point like a ſpire. | 
On the North-ſide are ſeveral —_— carved in the ſtone ; and on 


the Weſt is the image of the Virgin Mary, with a child in her 


arms, and her head encircled with glories. Near her is the 


figure of a man in a pricſt's habit, with a glory round his head. 
In one part of the pedeſtal are ſome remains of an inſcription, but 
ſo defaced by time as not to be intelligible. 

To the South of Bew-Caſtle is a ſmall village called AsKer- 
TON, formerly of great repute on account of a garriſon being 
conſtantly kept in it to repel the incurſions of their Ecortiſh neigh- 
bours. | 

BrRAMPTOXN is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the river 
Irthing, and on the new military road made in the reign of his 
late majeſty from Newcaſtle to Carliſle. The manor belongs to 
the earl of Carliſle, whoſe ſteward holds a court here; and 
there is an hoſpital founded by one of thoſe earls for twelve 
poor perſons of both ſexes, who are ſupplied with all the 
neceſſaries of life. The town which is a conſiderable one, has 
a weekly-market on Tueſday; and is diſtant from London 311 
miles. 

Near Brampton, on a hill, is a place called the Mote, where are 
the remains of a Roman camp; and at a ſmall diſtance is a rock 
fill called the Old-Quarry, which was uſed by the Romans to 
ſupply them with ſtones for building the walls and forts. On the 
face of a rock ncar this is an ancient mſcription, which imports, 
that a deputy, or centurion, of the ſecond legion, commanded 
here. 

To the Weſt of Brampton, about three miles, is Naworth- 
Caltlc, built by one of the Dacres in the reign of Edward II. 
It is now the property of the earl of Carliſle, to whom it de- 
ſcended in a collateral branch of the Howards, dukes of Norfolk. 
It is a ſpacious itruQture, pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the 
1:ver Irthing, which runs paſt it with great rapidity. At each 
cnd of the building is a lofty tower, and the whole has a grand 
and magnificent appearance. The hall is adorned with paint- 
ings of many of the Engliſh menarchs; and there is an exceed- 


4 


nn. 


ing good library, in which are depoſited ſome curious manu- 
ſcripts relating to the antiquities of this part of the iſland. 

North-Eaſt of Brampton is a village called Laxcrorr, 
where was a convent founded in the reign of Henry II. for 
monks of the order of St. Auguſtine ; but not any remains of 
the building are now to be ſeen. It is ſaid this priory was 
founded from the following circumſtance : One of the Northern 
barons having a competitor concerning the right to an eſtate, a 
duel enſued, in which one of the contending parties was killed, 
and the ſurvivor, in order to atone for his crune, founded the 
— and endowed it with annual revenues to the amount 
0 0 

South of Lancroft is Whitby-Caſtle, ſuppoſed to have been 
built by the Romans. Near it, a few years ago, were dif. 


covered the remains of a temple, for the uſe of the ſecond 


legion, who were ſtationed on the wall in the reign of Severus, 
the Roman emperor. 

A little to the South from this place is Highgate-Caſtle, built 
on a rock, which ſerves as a pavement for the lower floors. It 
is a ſtately ſtructure, built ſoon after the Conqueſt ; and is at 
preſent the ſeat of a private gentleman. In its neighbourhood is 
a fine park, which formerly belonged to the Englith monarchs. 

Near the Roman wall, at the Weſtern extremity of the 
county, is a place called BowxEss, or BOULNESS, ſituated on 


the borders of Solway-Frith ; and from the great number of 


antiquities found in its neighbourhood, at different periods, it 
was undoubtedly one of the Roman garriſons; many of the 
walls, ſtreets, and pavements, being till vilible : the foundations 
of the famous wall may be ſcen at low water. | 

Near this village is a handſome ſeat belonging to one Mr. 
Lawſon. It is built on a very elegant plan, and the gardens 
and plantations are laid out in the moſt agreeable manner. He 
has alſo made great improvements to the village, by laying out 
the encloſures to the belt advantage for the poor inhabitants, and 
paving the roads with ſtone, of which there 1s plenty in the 
neighbourhood. | 
Not far from Bowneſs are the remains of another Roman 
ſtation, conſiſting of ſtrong walls, and a large camp; and al- 


though it is not mentioned in the Itinerary, yet there is not the 


leaſt doubt but it was one of the advanced ſtations near the wall, 
for the Romans were obliged to keep ſome forces in continual 


readineſs to aſſiſt thoſe who were ſtationed there. 


One of the Norman barons, in the reign of Henry I. who 
had obtained lands at CALDER, in this neighbourhood, founded 
an abbey for monks of the Ciſtertian order. It remained till 
the general diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual re- 


venues amounted to 641. 3s. 9d. but not any remains of the 


building are now left. | 


To the Eaſt of Bowneſs, on the North-ſide of the Picts wall, 


is Burgh, or Drumburgh-Caſtle, which was a Roman ſtation, 
and in which king Edward I. paid the debt of nature. That 


part of the caſtle where he died had its memory preſerved by be- 


ing filled with ſtones; there is at preſent a handſome ſquare 
pillar nine yards and a half in height, with an inſcription, im- 
porting, that he departed this life when he was going to war 


with the Scots, on the 5th of July 1307. It was erected in 


1385, by Henry Howard, duke of Norfolk, and marſhal of 
England. 

As we are now in that part of this county where the famous 
Picts Wall, erected by the Romans, begins, we ſhall give a ſhort 
account of its foundation; as alſo of another near it, erected by 


| Severus, the Roman emperor, : | | 
The Romans having with great labour erected walls to pre- 


vent the incuriions of the Caledonians, or the Scots and Picts, 
in order to protect that part of the iſland they had ſubdued, 
Julius Agricola about the year eighty-one eſtabliſhed a guard in 
that narrow tract of land lying between the Forth and the Clyde. 
He was the firſt Roman general who had penetrated ſo far, and 
there he fixed the boundaries of the empire, which, however, 
did not laſt long, for the Northern barbarians ſoon murdered the 
ſoldiers, and deſtroyed all the forts they had erected. 

The emperor Adrian, who came over to Britain afterwards, 
built a wall extending eighty thouſand paces in length, to ſepa- 
rate the Roman province from the barbarians ; not where Agri- 
cola had placed his guards, for that ſpace is too narrow, but from 
the mouth of the Tyne to Solway-Frith, where ſome veſtiges 
of it are now to be ſeen. This wall was of turf, and though 
we cannot reaſonably ſuppoſe it would be able to reliſt the force 
of thoſe warlike nations, yet we find that Lollius Urbicus, who 
was lieutenant for the emperor Antonius Pins, erected another 
wall of turf, on the fame ſpot where Agricola firſt placed his 

ards. But this wall did not remain long, for the Picts and 
Scots, diſdaining to be reſtrained by it, broke into the province, 
where being oppoſed by the lieutenant Calpurnius Agricola, 
they put him to flight, and laid waſte with fire and ſword all be- 
fore them. | 

Theſe turf walls were found incapable of reſiſting the united 

wer of the Scots and Picts as appears evident, from the great 
abour and expence beſtowed by the emperor Severus in the year 
209, who made a ſtone wall from Solway-Frith on the Welt, to 
the German-Ocean on the Faſt, and fortified it with towers and 
trenches. From the time of Severus till the year 369, no al- 
teration was made in this famous wall ; but the emperor 1 heo- 
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doſius repaired all the fortifications, placed watchmen and 
guards, and inſtructed them in the proper methods to be uſed in 
giving notice of the approach of the enemy. 
this Tons wall are ſtill called by the Welch Gaul Sever, and by 
the Scots Grimſdyke, which in both languages literally ſignifies 
the wall of Severus. This famous wall ran acroſs the whole 
iſland of Britain from ſea to ſea, extending in length about eighty 


miles. It began on the borders of the Iriſh fea, and reached to 


the German-Ocean, crofling the counties of Cumberland and 
Northumberland. Many parts of it are till viſible, and it can 
be traced from Stanwick, near Carliile, Weſtward as far as Boul- 
neſs, and Eaſtward through many pleaſant fields and meadows, 
for eight miles ; but in ſeveral places the wall has been broken 
down, ſo that we meet with nothing but the remains of the ex- 
ploratory towers, and the deep ditches on each fide. From 
thence it extends Eaſtward over a hill, where it is almoſt entire, 
and many of the towers are ſtill ſtanding. It then paſſes through 
corn fields, about three miles in length, and crofles the river 
Irthing, on the borders of Northumberland, and running for 
ſome miles through an open common, is in many places from 
five to eight feet high. f 
From this place it is continued through Northumberland in the 
following manner. From Irthington-Moor it croffes a ſmall 
river, called the Tippal, and is continued over ſeveral ridges of 
naked ſtecp rocks, to the length of about nine miles, where it 
is from {ix to twenty-four feet high from the precipices. Con- 
tinuing ſtill Eaſtward, it paſſes Bankhead, a ſmall village, where 
it is almoſt entire; and near this place are the remains of a Ro- 
man camp ſtrongly fortified, and ſurrounded by a deep trench. 
From this place to Seavenſhale, about ten miles further to the 


Eaſt, it is not above three feet high, owing to the many inroads 


of the Scots and Picts, who always endeavoured to level ſuch 
parts as lay in their way. It terminates near the mouth of the 
river Tyne, but in many places no remains of it are to be ſeen. 
The ditch is about thirty feet broad, and notwithſtanding all 


the ravages of time, is upwards of hve feet deep in molt places. 
However ſtrange it may appear, that the Romans ſhould be 
able to carry on theſe ſtupendous works in the face of a power- | 


ſul enemy, whom they could not ſubdue ; yet it ſhould be re- 
membered that the track of land, lying between the wall and 
the Forth, was little regarded by the Scots and Pits. "Theſe 


Northern inhabitants remained in their own woods and moun- 


tains beyond the Forth, during the winter, and when the ſeaſon 
permitted, they croſſed the Forth, and made inroads into the 
province, during which time, they committed the moſt dreadful ] 


devaltations; but when the legions appeared, they returned 
again to the North, laden with booty, where they knew the 
Roman forces were not able to purſue them. 

ABBEy-HOLM, formerly called Holm-Cultrum, is ſituated 
near Solway-Frith, and was anciently of great repute, on ac- 
count of a ſtately abbey founded in the reign of king Stephen by 
David I. king of Scetland, who reſided chiefly in Cumberland. 
It was for monks of the Ciſtertian order, and in latter times re- 
ceived many benefactions, for at the diflolution of religious 
houſes its annual revenues amounted to 535. 3s. 7d. The 


church is ſtill ſtanding, and uſed by the inhabitants as a place of 


worlhip, the imprapriation being ſettled, by a charter of queen 
Mary, on the univerſity of Oxford. The town is a poor de- 
cayed place, not having any building that merits particular no- 
It has, however, a weekly-market on Saturday ; and is 
diſtant from London 310 miles. 0 | 

To the Welt of Abbey-Holm, about five miles on the ſea- 
coait, are, the remains of Vulſtey-Caſtle, ſaid to have been 


The remains of | 


built by the abbots of Holm-Cultrum, for ſecuring their books 


and charters againſt the Scottiſh incurſions. 

W1GTON, which is a place of great antiquity, was formerly 
2a conſiderable town, but it is now fo reduced as ſcarce to deſerve 
the name of a village. It is ſituated on a very romantic ſpot, 
bein 
vated moors. The houſes, in general, are mean buildings 
covered with thatch; nor is there any public ſtructure that ad- 


_ mits of particular deſcription. The town has a weekly-market 


on Tueſday ; and is diſtant from London 306 miles. 

To the South of Wigton, about a mile, is a place called OLD 
CARLISLE, ſuppoſed by ſome, to have been anciently a Roman 
city, and that the preſent city of Carliſle aroſe from its ruins. 
But this is certainly a miſtake, notwithſtanding there are ſome 
antiquities diſcernible, which appear to be the remains of a city, 
The moſt probable conjecture is, that it was one of the advanced 
{tations near the wall, where the auxiliaries did duty, in order to 
be ready, to aſſiſt ſuch of the ſoldiers as gave notice of the ap- 
proach of the enemy from the exploratory towers. 

IrEBY, otherwiſe Irs, is pleafantly ſituated near the ſource 


of the river Elen; but it dees not contain any thing worthy of 


notice, only that there are ſome remains of antiquity, from 
whence it is conjectured to have been originally a Roman tation. 
It has a weekly-market on Thurſday ; aud is diſtant from Lon- 
don 301 miles. | 

COCKERMOUTH is pleaſantly ſituated on the river Coker. It 
is a place of great antiquity, as appears from the remains of a 
caſtle built ſoon after the Conqueſt, and now the property of the 
earl of Egremont. The walls are cds ck and the cir- 
cumference of the whole is about g22 feet. The river Coker 
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ſurrounded with mountains, and wild, barren, unculti- | 
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divides the town into two equal parts, and over it is an exceed- 
ing good ſtone bridge. The ſtreets are broad, and the houſes in 
general built of ſtone and covered with ſlate. The church is a 
handſome and ſtately ſtructure; and the tower is adorned with 
lofty battlements. The town-houſe (or as it is called, according 
to the ancient name of all courts, the Moot-Hall) is a ſpacious 
and elegant edifice, and near it is a handſome houſe built by the 
late duke of Somerſet for the reſidence of his ſteward. The 
government of this town is veſted in a bailiff, choſen annually at 
the court-leet of the manor. It has ſent repreſentatives ever 
ſince the reign of Charles I. for though it received ſummonſes 
from Edward I. the inhabitants did not avail themſelves of that 
privilege till 1640. The principal trade of the inhabitants con- 
fiſts in the making of woollen cloth, ſtockings, and coarſe hats. 
The town has a weekly-market on Monday; and is diſtant from 
London 299 miles. 

Not far from Cockermouth is a ſmall village called Srar, 
where are the ruins of an ancient caſtle, ſuppoſed to have been 
built by the Romans. . 

WoRKINGTON is pleaſantly ſituated on the ſea-coaſt, near 
the influx of the river Derwent, over which there is a good ſtone 
bridge. The harbour is kept in good repair, and the inhabitants 
carry on ſome trade in fiſhing, particularly for ſalmon. Here are 
the remains of an ancient fort, but not any building that merits 
particular notice; and the town, though very ancient, is at pre- 
lent fo poor that it has not even a weekly-market. 

Near this town is a village called ELLExBoROUGH, which 
was probably a Roman ſtation, as there have been found in 
it great numbers of coins, baths, pavements, &c. | 

HITEHAVEN, called ſo from a large rock of white ſtone 
near the mouth of the harbour, is a large, regular, and well- 
built town, and at preſent one of the molt flouriſhing places in 


this part of the kingdom. The church is a handſome modern 


ſtructure, and there is a good cuſtom-houſe; but no other build- 
ing that merits particular deſcription. | | 


This town carries on a conſiderable trade with Scotland 


and Ireland; and coals are in ſuch plenty that ſeveral hundred 


veſſels are employed in that ſervice only. They likewiſe export 
great quantities of ſalt; and beſides ſeveral acts of parliament for 
enlarging the harbour, they have received many benefactions 
from the Lowther family, who are lords of the manor, and have 
taken every opportunity in their power to enrich and adorn 


the place. The greateſt diſadvantage is, that there is not a river 


near the town, ſo that ſhips taking in coals are obliged to lay out 
in the open road, which, when the wind is Weſterly, expoſes 
them to the danger of being driven on ſhore. Whitehaven has 
a good weekly-market on Tueſday ; and is diſtant from London 
304 miles. | 

On the ſea-coaſt near this town, is a large village called 
MokesBy, where there is a good harbour, and it appears to 
have been fortified by the Romans, there being many remains of 
their walls and camps. Some years ago an altar was found here, 
on which was the image of Sylvanus; and many ſtones with in- 
ſcriptions on them, have been dug up near the ſame place. 
Here are alſo the walls of an ancient caſtle, ſuppoſed to have 
been built ſoon after the Conqueſt on the ruins of one erected 
by the Romans, for the architecture is very Irregular, and ſcems 
to have been the work of different centuries. 

EGREMONT is pleaſantly fituated on a ſmall ſtream called 
Broadwater. It is a place of great antiquity, as appears from 
its having received ſummonſes to ſend members to parliament in 
the reign of Edward I. But though it availed itſelf of that 
privilege for ſome time, yet having neglected to pay the wages of 
the repreſentatives, it was ſtruck off the parliament roll, fo that 
at preſent it is not repreſented. Here was formerly a ſtrong 
caltle, built for the ſecurity of the place againſt the Iriſh, who 
often landed and committed great depredations on the inhabitants. 
The greateſt part of this ancient fortreſs is now in ruins ; bur 
there is a lofty ſtrong tower {till ſtanding, with ſome part of the 
walls, from which it appears to have been originally a magnifi- 
cent ſtructure. The houſes in Egremont are in general low and 
meanly built. The church, indeed, is a handſome and ſtately 


ſtructure; but there is not any other building that merits the leatt 


notice. The weekly-market is on Saturday; and the town 
is diſtant from London 298 miles. 


Near Egremont, on a hill, are the ruins of an ancient camp, 


or fortification, raiſed in an oblong form; and in the ſame neigh- 


bourhood are the remains of an exploratory tower uſed by 
the Romans to give notice of the approach ot the Irith pirates, 
who, with the Scots and Picts, uſed to fail along the coaſt, and 
plunder and murder the inhabitants of every place they landed ar. 
Welt of Egremont is a large promontory, running into the 
ſea, called ST. BEEs, from St. Bega, an Iriſh or Scottiſh nun. 
A church was founded here in the teventh century, from which 
it became, for ſome time, a conſiderable place. Here was alſo 
a nunnery built in very ancient times, which being pulled down 
in the reign of the Conqueror, ansther was erected in its ſtead 
for monks of the Benedictine order, who were ſubject to the 
abbey of St. Mary in York. It remained till the diſlolution of 
religious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 1491, 
16s. Gd. The church is {till ſtanding, and uſed as a place ot 
worthip by the inhabitants. Near it is a free grammar-ſchool. 
founded and endowed by Dr. Grindal, archbithop ef Canterbur, 
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Tur NEW AN D COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


in the reign of queen Elizabeth ; and the maſter is preſented by 
the provoit and fellows of Qucen's-College, Oxford. 

RAVENGLASS is ſituated on a bay at the influx of the Eſke, 
Irt, and Mute, into the Iriſh-Sca, which forms an excellent har— 
bour for ſhipping. The town is pleaſant, and neatly built, and 
the inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade in the filhery, which 
brings great ſums of money to the place; and every houſckeeper 
has the privilege of cutting wood for fuel, or any other purpoſe, 
in the neighbouring foreits. The country round this town 
exhibits a variety of proſpects from the mountains and rivers, 
and ſhips are conſtantly ſeen failing either between England and 
Ireland, or Liverpool and Whitehaven, The town has a good 
weekly-market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 282 
miles. 

A little to the South of Ravenglaſs is a place called Boorn, 
or BowTELL, once a populous town, but now only a poor 
decayed viliage. It was part of the eſtate of the Cowplands, 
whole anceltor obtained it from Edward III. as a reward for the 
capturing of David, king of Scotland. | 

Near this place is a conſiderable village called IRTox, where 
was once à fiſhery of pearls ; but not antwering the expectations 
of the proprietors, it has been long lince put a ſtop to. 

To the North-Weſt of Ravenglaſs is MuxCASTER, a ſmall 
village, where there are the remains of a caſtle built ſoon after 
the Conquett by one of the Penningtons, whole deſcendants have 
erected a handſome modern ſtructure near it for their country 
reſidence ; and about fix miles from this place, at the mouth of the 
river Irt, is CARLTON, a ſmall village, chiefly inhabited by fiſher- 


men; but it does not contain any thing that merits particular 


notice. 

Not far from hence is another called MiLLUuM, where are the 
remains of an ancient caſtle built ſoon after the Conqueſt ; and from 
what yer remains it appears to have been a very ſtrong place. 

RESWICK is ſituated at the foot of Skiddow-hill, on the 
North-Welt end of a lake called Derwentwater. The fituation 
is healthy and pleaſant, but the town 1s ſmall, and greatly 
decayed from what it was formerly. It conſiſts only of one long 
narrow ftrect with very indifferent houſes; nor is there any 
building in it that merits particular notice. It has a weekly- 
market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 287 miles. 


Near the town in the lake is a beautiful iſland, in which J He was inſtructed in grammajp-learning by a private tutor, and 


are the ruins of a caltle, built By one of the Radcliffs, earl 
of Derwentwater. But the greateſt curioſity in this part of the 
county is Skiddo-Mountain, one of the higheſt in England, and 
_ celebrated for its valuable mines of black lead. At the bottom 
of this lofty mountain is a large piece of water on one ſide, and 
the lake Derwentwater on the other, which is about five miles 
long, and two broad. | 

To the Welt, at the foot of the mountain, is an agreeable 
village called GRANGE, near which 1s a prodigious {tone, called 
Bowder-Stone, equal in ſize to a firſt rate man of war, and ac- 


knowledged to be the largeſt ever teen in this iſland. At a ſmall 


diſtance from this [tone is a narrow valley, where the precipices 
are fo dreadtul in their appearance, that a ſtranger is apprehen- 
live of being cruſhed to death every moment. 
rocks are at leaſt Boo yards in heighth, and the whole pre- 
ſents the moſt frightful {cene that can be imagined. The black 
lead is found in pits Ike quarries on the ſides of the mountains in 
lumps, weighing from {1x ounces to as many pounds. Before its 
value was known, the farmerz uſed to mark their ſheep with it; 
but the ſums now ariling from it are very conliderable. The 
miners live in {mall huts built on the ſpot, and the lead 1s dug up 
in the ſame manner as ſtones are from the quarries. | 

PENRITH is ſituated on a riling ground near the river Emmot. 
It is a place of great antiquity, as appears from the remains of 
a ſtrong wall, and a lofty caltle now in ruins, ſuppoſed to have 
been built in the reign of Henry II. he town, like many 
others in the North, ſuffered often from the invaſions of the 
Scots, particularly in the reign of Richard IT. when Robert, 
king of Scotland, plundered the inhabitants, and burnt their 
houles to the ground. It was alſo taken by the rebels in 1715, 
the militia delerting it without making the leaſt reſiſtance. At 
preſent it is a conſiderable town, containing many good houles ; 
and the inhabitants carry on an extenſive trade in tanning leather. 

The church is a handſome modern ſtructure, ſupported by 
ſtone pillars of a reddiſh colour, dug out of a quarry in the 
neighbourhood ; and in the church-yard is an ancient monument, 
contiſting of two ſtones, each about twelve feet high, and ſtand- 
ing at the diſtance of fifteen feet aſunder. The figures of bears 
are carved on the ſides of the pillars, and the common people 
have a tradition that it is the tomb of tir Owen Cæſar, whole ſize 
was fo large, that the length of his body reached from pillar to 
pillar. 

Here is a Latin inſcription, on the wall of the veſtry, which 
Intorms us, that in the year 1598 the plague raged fo violently in 
the North of England, that 2200 perſons died at Richmond, 
2500 at Kendal, 1196 at Carliſle, and 2266 at Penrith. The 
market-houſe is a ſpacious and convenient ſtructure; in the front 
of it is the figure of a bear with a ragged ſtaff, and as that 
is part of the arms of the ancient earls of Warwick, it is ſup- 
poled that the manor former; belonged to them, till by attain- 
der it came to the crown, and was given by the late king Wil- 
Jam to his great ſavourite Bentiuck, anceſtor of the preſent earl 
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of Portland. In a large room over the market-houſe are held the 
ſeſſions for the diſtrict ; and in the town are two charity-{chooly 
for children of both ſexes, who are clothed and inſtructed in ue. 
ful learning. The town has a good weekly- market on Tueſday : 
and is diſtant from London 283 miles. 185 

North-Eaſt of Penrith are two {mall villages called Sa LK RLS 
near one of which 1s a circle of large ſtones, each ten feet high. 
and the whole number twenty-ſeven, belides a large one at the 
entrance about fiſteen feet high; and the whole are called, by the 
common people, Long Meg and her Daughters. Within the 
circle is a large heap of ſtones thrown together in an irre 


gular manner, and ſome imagine that dead bodies are buried un. 
der them ; but it is much more probable that thoſe tfanding in a 
circular form were uſed as a temple by the Druids in the ſame 
manner as Stonchenge in Wiltthire, and the intermediate one; 
ſuch as have been taken out. of the neighbouring fields in order 
to clear the ground, and placed here for the ſake of convenience 
in the manner deſcribed. 

K1RKOSWOLD is ſituated on the banks of the river Eden, 
over which it has a good itone bridge. It is a pleaſant, but 
poor place, not containing any thing remarkable, except th 
remains of an ancient cattle, built by one of the barons ſoo: 
after the Conqueſt. From what remains it appears to have bee: 
originally a handſome ſtructure, with lofty towers and battle— 
ments; and from it the proſpect is extenſive and delight ful. 
Near the caſtle is the church, dedicated to St. Oſfwa'ld, from 
which the town reccives its name; but it does not contain 
any thing that merits particular notice. The weckly- markets 
on Thuriday; and the town is diſtant from London 291 miles. 

ALsToOn-Mook, the laſt town we ſhall mention in this count», 


is pleatantly ſituated near the ſource of the Tyne. It does nor, 


| however, contain any thing remarkable, only that in its neigh- 


bourhood is a copper mine, which atfords conſiderable advantage 
to the proprietors. The weekly- market is on Saturday; and the 
town 1s diitant from London 305 miles. 


BioGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF THis County. 


Epmuxp GRINDAL, a learned divine of the ſixteenth century, 
was born at Henſingham in this county about the year 1519. 


when properly qualified was ſent to Queen's-College, Cambridge, 
where he finiſhed his ſtudies, and entered into orders. By 
the intereſt of Ridley, biſhop of London, to whom he was chap- 
lain, he obtained the chaunterthip of St. Paul's cathedral, was 
made a prebend of Weſtminſter, and appointed chaplain t-» 
Edward VI. After the death of that prince, he travelled into 
Germany, in order to avoid the perſecutions which raged under 

But on the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth he re- 
turned to England, and was promoted, firſt to the ſee of Lon- 
don, then to that of York, and in 1575 to the archbiſhopric of 
Canterbury. He died on the 6th of July 1583, and was buried 
in the chancel of the church of Croydon in Surry. _ 

Joan AGLI1ONBY, an eminent prelate, was born of a good 
family in this county in 1566. He was firſt educated at the 
tree-ichool of Kendal in Weſtmoreland, from whence he was 
{ent to finiſh his ſtudies in Queen's-College, Oxford. When 
he left the univerſity, he travelled into France and Italy, where 
he ſpent ſeveral years. Oa his return t» England, he was 
appointed chaplain in ordinary to queen Elizabeth. He after- 
wards enjoyed the ſame dignity under James I. who appointed 
him to tranflate part of the Bible. He was eſteemed one of the 


| greateſt ſtudents in the Greck language of any that lived in tha: 


age; and kept a correſpondence with learned men in moſt parts 
of the Chriſtian world. He died on the 6th of February 1516, 
aged forty-four years. | 85 
Dr. WILLIAu NICHOLSON, was the fon of a country cler- 
gyman in this county, and born in 1655. When properly 
qualified, he was ſent to finith his ſtudics in Queen's-Collegs. 
Oxford, where he made great progreſs in all forts of knouledgs. 
relating to the antiquities of this iſland. He travelled for further 
improvement through France and Germany, where he contracted 
an intimacy with the learned of every denomination, and re. 
turned to his native country, with every accompliſhment «© 
a gentleman and a ſcholar. His firſt preferment was, the arc t- 
deaconry of Carlifie, which he enjoyed ſome years; and was 
afterwards advanced to the biſhopric, from whence he was tra- 
lated to the ſee of Derry in Ireland, where he died in 1727. 
Dr. Johx Hupso0N was born near Cckermonth in 1 
county in 1662. He was inſtructed in grammar-learning at the 
free-{chool of his native place, from whence he was tent t' 
fhniſh his ſtudies in Queen's-College, Oxford, where he made 
great progreſs in all forts of philological learning; and the 
lociety of Univerſity-College elected him one of their fellows. 
In 1712 he was appointed keeper of the Pudleian- Library 3 bn. 
being too much addicted to ſtudy, and of a tender contutution, 
he fell into a dropſy, which put a period to his life on the 27 
of November 1719. | 
He was well acquainted with all the Greek and Latin clatt! 
ſome of which he publiſhed with learned notes. But his great 
work is, an accurate edition of Joſephus in the original Greek, 
with a Latin tranſlation, and many learned notes, with cre 
dillertaticns, 
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the North of: England, that 25322 perſons died at R. = ut, 
2500 at Kondal; 1196 at Carlifle, and 2200 at Penrith | tic 
1. wem ee in the front 
tha ragged ſtaff, and as that 
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| gs d to them, till by at 
wen by he late king 
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of Portland. In a large room over the mark et-houſe are held the 
lthions for the dit a ; and in the ti 
for children 01 l) ah 1CX CS) ** 110 a | inttiuc! ed! 111 
ful learning. Lhe town has a good weekly-mirket cn Tuck; : 
and is diſtant from London 283 miles. - 
North-Eafl e 0 f Penaith are two {mail villages 
near one of which is a circle of large ſtones, cach ten feet h. 
and the 5 8 0 mimber twenty-texen, beldes 
entrance about hiteen feet high; 
common; Long Mes : 


Wi Are wo charty-{chodls 
«| Wo 


rec, 11014. Ki! 
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calted Sarkri 


a large one u: * 
and the 3 are called, by 15 — 
| ind her Daughters. Within x! 
a large heap of tones thrown togetlie Tn an it, 
gular manner, and tome imagine that dead b. dies are hurt 
der them; but it is much more probable that th 


Circular form were 


<a 
ple, 


circle Is 
un 
e Hamnling in a 
uled as a temple by rhe Druid in the 2 
manner as Stonehenge in Wiltthire and the itt 
wc as has G been taken GIIT of the neigh ring eld, I!1 orde 
to clear the ground, and placed here tor the fake of comenienge 
in the mamerdeteribed. . 


ernued te ON 


R INL. OS Lb is, {ttuated on the banks of the river E. 
over winch it has à good tone bridge. It is a pleaſant, . 
r place, Mot Conta any thing remarkable, except e: 


F 
mans of an ancient Cat! 
atter the Conquett. 


1 


e, bullt by one ot the baruns 4. 
From what remains it appears to harte he 
mindlly a hafdſonie de with lolty towers. aud batt] 
ments 5 and trum it the prof ect 18 (xtentte aud Helis: 
Near the caſtle is the church, dedicated 


to St. (Mag. 14: 
which the town receives. Its name; but. it d 0 
An unt 0 that merits part cular Wente. Phe weck frm & ws - 
on 1 tiurtday';. and the town is dittamm from London 20 mt! 


; 5 ON RIO OR, the lait ton we thatl mention un this Con 


is plcaturmly {itnated near the ſource ef the Tyne. A dots n 
meter, e any thing remarkable, on! \ that in its nets); £ 
bortliwid is à copper mine, which atfords cont 3 Advantage 
t the pro P rictors. 


The weekly-market is on Saturday; aid t: 


an 18 d. itan k rom London 305 miles. 


BroGRaAPHICAL HISTORY OF THis CovtyſtTy. 


ILD MUND GRINDAL, a learned divine of the ſixteenth cent ry, 
was. born at Hentingham in this cou nty about the year 1519. 
He was initructed in grammar-learning by a private tutor, 214 
when properly qualitied was Aeg to Qucen 's-Colle ge, Cambr: doe, 
where he finithed his {tudics, and. entered into abr Bo 
the intereſt ot Ridley, biuhop of London, to whom he was chap— 
lain, he obtained tlie chaunterthip ot St. Paul's de Wis 
made a prebend of Wellminlter, and appointed chaplain t 
Edward VI. After the death of tha prince, he travelled into 
Germany, in order to avoid the perſecutious which raged undes 
queen Mary. But on the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth he re- 
turned to England, and wa s promoted, tirit to the fee of Lon- 
don, then to thar of York, ad in 1575 to the archbithopric OL 
$00 terbury. He died on the 6th of July 1583, and was buried 
in the chancel of the church of Croydon in Oe: 

JohN AGLIONBY, an eminent prelatc, was born of a 4088 
family in this county in 15656. Ie was firſt educated at the 
tree-ſchool of Kendal in We itmorcland; {rom whence he vo 
[ent to tiniſh his ſtudies in Queecn's-College, Oxford. When 


he lett the univertity, he elle into France and Italv, where 


he ipent. ſeveral years. On his return t England, he was 
appointed chaplain | in ordinary to queen Elizabeth. Ie attic 


wards en ned 


the lame dignity under lames I. who apriintes 
- * — - & 4 
him to tra 


late part of the Bible. He was elttem 
grrateit ſtudents iu the Greek language of any that lived in tha 
age; and kept a correſpondence with Icarned inen in molt. pur: 
he Chrütian world. He died on the th of Februar £912; 
ed tortw- tour „cars. | 
Dr. WiLL1aM NICHOLSON, 

gyman in this county, and born 
qualified, 


* 
G Olle 


vas the {yn of a COuntry ©: * 
in 1655. Wuen proper g 
he was ſent to finith his ſtudies in Quecn”s 6 
Oxford, where he made great progrels | n-ail forts of 755 * 
relating to the antiqui ties of this ifland. He travelled f. 
Improvement through France and Germany, 
an 1Ntimac\y 
turned to 


Where he Con! 
veith * learncd of every dene minat on, 
his nath country, 


A [1 
TLILE1 


TE EEE 


with every nia mniem i 


a gentleman and a (cholar, - His firli preferment «as, the 21 
deaconry of Carliſie, which he enjoyed lome 3 : ni 
atterwards advanced to the bithopric, from whence he was 84 
latcd to the fee of Derry in Ircland, where he died in- 172 


Dr. Jonx Hups0sS was. born near C 
unte in 1002. 
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Cker mouth 11 

He was inſtructed in grammar- learning 27 
of his native place, from whence he Mus ig! 

fin riſh luis uclies in Queen' s-College, Oxford, where he t 
it progreſs in all torts of philolos 


are: &|Cal learning; 
2 IL. . 3 5 ; r L404 
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_ ke ww 7 oleic Ke 2-H 8 
* l Ade Was 4 INECECU SC er OI the Eeenlean- L101 2 
ns 2 00 much adadlidted to itudy, and Gia! ICF-CC! 7. 
1 , 1 - k 
he fell imto à dropfy, which pita period to his lie on the a 
of Nevember 1-19 
| "SPE | 13 . 
He \W * \\ %, {| Ae 1th 21! Nice N W J {fl Atl the (> Ire 1 34 1 — 
fon _ ot * ich hc PU bil! lic ( ** it!) . IT) CQ Bees. * 118 2 E 2; 
Work is, an aciilrate cc. Neon 01 jolep! jus im mme £01 s a (rec 
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. Tuz:GOUNTY; or CUMBERLAND 76. 


Ax ACCURATE. LIST or Tuz FAIRS ix ruis COUNTY. | 
Places. | Months. a Articles fold. Places. Months. Days Articles fold. 
Abbey- Holm „56 © pa 29 | Cattle and horfes | Tueſday before = 
Laſt Thurſday Kirkoſwald... . W hit-Sunday | — Cattle 
Alſton-M in Map. . C Ditto and cloth | Angut......] 5 
on- Moor e e | e | Horſes and linen- 
in September | — , Whit- unday | — |. arn 
"any Wed. | Longtown „ Thurſday aſter , 
after Whit- Sen November . . | 22 3 | 
Brampton Sunday . . . - "XY attle and horſes :  Whit-Tucſday | — 
2 Laſt Wedneſ. Fenrith .. ; November. . 2 11 | | 
in Auguſt... | — Ravenotels June: Sf \ Cattle, horſes, & 
A... 3 — « — - => ; Auguſt 7. cloth | 
| Bootle ö n > Fs Cloth and corn ( Whit-Monday r 
| Auguſt ........ - | 26] Cattle and linen Roſev.-Hill and every ſort- | 
September . | 19 | Ditto a wgh after till | 
„ -c.-..--< Firſt and Se- | September . . | 29 
cond Saturday 5 Scotch cattle Monday before | 
= ewe bo | | Ulpho....... ; : Eaſter.',-... _ gon and yarn 
ir onda g „ 8 
Cockermouth... in May... F — ' Cane | —A cos cs k R 4 
Odober 10 Ditto and horſes Whaicharen....... n [SY ; | 
Egremont. September | 19 Wed. before. Mer chandize and 
Ireb February ...... | 2 Ditto | Workington. J. . . ; Huly-'Thutſ: - | — toys 4 
_ + September „ | | October 18 
F Auguſt ... .. . | 2] Leath& woollen yarn 3 | | | 
AN ACCURATE. LIST or ruf ROADS in THis. COUNTY. 
iſt. | . | 5 * +. _ | 
Places. 2 Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility Places. 8 Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility 
| "prom | and Gentry. "Fay and Gentry. | 
| 
From London to Miles Egmont-Bridge 8 2821 | 
| Carliſle. 1 | — <<... 12837 | ; 
| | Saucold-Yate..- . . 288 2 5 1 
To Litchfield in V 3 ' | 
| Staffordthire (ſee | | Carlton 299 ä ( 
page 106)...... 118 About a mile to the right of Long- II Carliſle........... [014 
Long-Green.....- 121 Green is the ſeat of Mr. Cobb; — — — — 
A 1231 and on the left is Hagley, the ſeat || From Carlifle to ll | 
Rugeley - -- <-> 1255] of Mr. Curzon. _ Egremont, ; 
Oulley ..-.------ 1127 [A mile from Ouſley is the ſeat and I} — | | © i 
| Great Haywood... 1304] park belonging to fir William I To Dalſton 1 45 | | bo | 
Srme-Pitts 133 Wolſeley, bart. and oppoſite is a II Hawkeſdale....... 6 | About a mile to the left of Hawkeſ- 4 
r 130;] handſome brick houſe belonging II Upper-Wilton . dale is Roſe-Caſtle, the ſeat of the * 
. 1391] to Mr. Sneyd. Thorncy-Stone 153 biſhop of Carliſle. | Os 
_ 141 On the left of Brine-Pitts is Tixall, I Uldale ............-- 17 | | * [it 
Trentham .--.. -- 1451 the ſeat of Mr. Clifford; and a Ouſe- Bridge 212 | | 1.29 
| I Newcaſtle under | mile further is Ingeſtree-Hall, the II Cockermouth ... | 26! TROY i 
A 149; feat of lord Chetwynd. Little Clifton .. | 212 | * 
{Cheſterton <..--.:-; 152 | Near Trentham is the feat of earl I VDiſtington 36 a | TU 7 5 
[Talk on the Hill - - [1543 Gower. Morrelby.. -.-...--:. 38 | | 11 
A > 158 [On the right of Ordrode is Rode- I Whitehaven... ... | 4o* 
Knoles . . [1003] Fall, the ſeat of Richard Wilbra- Henſingbam 42 | | __ 
Bruerton-Green 164 ham Bootle, eſq. | — 1 | 9 . N 
1 1683] At Bruerton is an old ſeat belonging | 3 . Al 1 4 
El Unten. 171 to ſir Charles Holt. From London to | | ns | 1 1 | 
A 1173 | Whitehaven. ; = y 4 
1 1704 . | | 1 
Oli Him 80 | To Burton... :.... 42451 by. 
| Warrington... - 183 F 2591 | 
AAA ˙ 185 Hawkſh ea 272! 
oa 1884 A 285 
—_— 191 | Egremont... . - - [288 | 
A 195 | Near Wigan is Worſley-Hall, be- I Whitehaven 304 
Sand -.-...--. 199 ] longing to a family of that name. I — Rt 3 
Renchmore 205; From London to 
Harden-Green . .. . 208 Cockermouth. 8 
Ribble- Bridge 2114 | — | | 
WT 213 [On the left of Preſton is the ſeat of I To Kendall. 2571 # 
ECL ran 218; | fir Harry Houghton; and on the [| Stavely - 262! 1, 
Baugrave ....---- 223 right is that of the earl of Derby. |} Winandermere. .. . |270 \% 
r A. 228 | Ambleſide 271 | Near the Inn at Ambleſide is a 
D 231 Nidale- Park 273 | beautiful Caſcade. | 'W 
F 234 Dunmail - Wra- | i 
n 237 —_ 2771 | Nn. | 
1 240 Wyburn-Chapel . . 279 | | 
—_—_— 245 [At the entrance of Burton is a new | 35 > 282 | Tr 
1 254 built houſe, the ſeatof Mr. Pearſuon. I Wybon-Water 283 
Z 2571 Smathods-Bridge . . 284 | | 
Beetome-Hill........ 2612 3 286 1 
Horſe-Houſe 266 , D 287 | 
Stone-Heaps 271; About two miles and a half beyond I Croſtth wait 291 if | 
1 2731 1 hrimby, on the left, is a feat be- Lawbercuſt 296 | FE 
r 276; longinꝑ to ſir James Lowther, bart. II Cockermouth . . . 299 | 
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by the 
Fair-Hill, and then paſſes over Sandford- Moor to Coupland- 
Beckbrig, where, on the right, are the ruins of a noble round 


hence directly 


Anne, counteſs dowager of Pembroke. 
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CHAT. VII. 


Containing an Hiſtorical, Deſcriptive, and Biographical Survey of the County of 


W ESTMORE LAND. 


: ad 8 „ _ 


An INSPECTION TABLE For Tris County. 


WESTMORELAND, ſituated in the Province of York and Dioceſe of Cheſter, is 


— 


| | | | Sends to Parliament Four 
Bounded by | Extends Contains Members. 
Yorkſhire, on the Eait. In length thirty miles. Two Baronics, which are ſub- For the County 
Cumberland, on the Welt and | In breadth twenty-four miles. divided into four Wards. AND 
North-Weſt. Me And is 120 miles in circum- | 8 Market-Towns I Appleby, 
Durham, on the North-Eaſt. ference. 64 Pariſhes Rk 
Lancaſhire on the South. And near 7,000 Houſes. pipes 


Tak NATUR AI HisTORY OF THis Cour. 


T ESTMORELAND received its name from its ſitu- 
ation to the Weſt, and the principal part of it being 
formerly mooriſh barren land. It is one of thoſe counties, 
which, in the time of the Romans, was inhabited by that tribe 
of the ancient Britons called the Brigantes. In it are traces of 
two Roman military ways, in one of which ſeveral relics of very 
remote antiquity have been diſcovered. It runs South-Eaſt from 
the city of Carliſle in Cumberland to Penrith, near which it 
paſſes the river Eimot into Weſtmoreland ; and croſſing the 
county in nearly the fame direction through Appleby, enters 
Yorkthire at Rear-Croſs, North-Eaſt of Brough under Stan- 


more. The other Roman highway, commonly called the 


Maiden-Way, enters the North-Eait part of this county at 
Rear or Roy- croſs, and from thence paſles to Maiden-Caſtle, a 
ſmall ſquare fort, ſuppoſed by ſome to have been built originally 

omans. After this it runs to Brough, and over Brough- 


tower, and on the leſt is Ormſide-Hill. From hence it paſſes 
to Appleby, and to the camps on Crakerthorp-Moor ; then by 
Kirkby-'T hore, and through Sowerby ; and afterwards takes it 
courſe by Wingfield-Park to Hart-Hall-Tree. It runs from 
Weſtward to the Counteſs's-Pillar, erected by 
The pillar is adorned 
with coats of arms, dials, and other embelliſhments, and is 
terminated by a {mall obeliſk. In the front of it is an inſcription, 
importing, that it was the place where ſhe parted with her 
mother; and that the left l. a year to be diſtributed to the poor 
of Brougham every ſecond of April for ever. From this pillar 
the way leads to Brougham-Calitle, and from thence palles over 
Lowther-Bridge into the county of Cumberland. 
The air of Weltmorclond is fweet, pleaſant, and healthy, but 
n differs according to the various ſituations. . On the hills it is 
tharp and piercing, but in the vallies mild and ſerene. The 


ee 
— r 


county is divided into two parts, one of which is called the Barony 


of WeilmGcland, and the other the Barony of Kendal. The 
former of theſe, which comprehends the North part of the 
county, is an open champaign country, conſiſting of arable 
land, and producing great plenty of corn and graſs. The 
Barony of Kendal, Which comprehends the South part of the 
county, is very mountainous ; but the vallics between them are 
fruitful, and even the mountains yield good puſturage for theep 


and cattle. There are ſeveral foreſts and parks; and both 


baronics afford great plenty of wood. The Weſtern mountains 
contain mines of copper, and in fome places have been dif- 
covered veins of gold, but not ſufficient to anſwer the expence 
of working. | 

Weltmorcland is well watered by rivers, the principal of 
which arc, the Eden, the Eimot, the Loder, the Ken, and the 
].on. OT | 

"The Eden riling at a hill near the borders of Yorkſhire, runs 


through the Northern part of this county, and enters Cum- 
berland near Penrith. | | 


Ihe Eimot riſes from a lake, called Ullis-Water, on the borders | 


of Cumberland, then runs paſt Penrith, and falls into the Eden 
near that town. | 


The Loder riſing at a lake called Broadwater, runs North- 


Welt, and tails into the Eimot, near the borders of this county. 
he Ken, Can, or Kent (all which names it has been called 

by) rites from a lake called Kentmere, near Ambleſide, and 

runming South-Eatt paſſes by Kendal, where it forms an angle, 


and iutnuig South, talls into the Iriſh fea, a tew miles below 


Burton. | 
{the Lon, Lone, or Lune (which gives name to à track 
3 | 


1 


called Lonſdale, that is, the Vale of the Lon) riſes near Kirby- 
Lonſdale, and running South-Weſt, aſter being augmented by 
ſeveral ſtreams, paſſes into Lancaſhire; then running by the 
town of Lancaſter, falls into the Iriſn ſea. | | 

There are beſides theſe ſeveral other rivers in this county; but 
as they all run into thoſe already mentioned, neither of them 
are worthy of particular notice. | 

There are alſo ſeveral lakes, or large bodies of water, called 
Meres, the principal of which are, Minne Ates and Ullis- 
Water. | 

"Theſe rivers and lakes produce great plenty of fiſh ; and the 
red char is faid to be peculiar to the river Eden and the lakes 
Winander-Mere and Ullis-Water. Theſe fiſh ſwim together in 
ſhoals, and though they appear on the ſurface of the water in 
ſummer, yet they cannot be taken: the only ſeaſon for catching 
them is, when in order to ſpawn they reſort to the ſhallow parts. 

There are ſeveral mineral ſprings in this county; and in 
Betham-park, near Burton, is a petrifying ſpring, called the 
Dripping-Well. | 

The principal manufactures of this county are ſtockings and 
woollen-cloth, both of which have, of late years, been greatly 
umproved. | 5 . 

ith reſpect to the inhabitants of Weſtmoreland, they are 

plain, ſimple, and honeſt, unacquainted with luxury, and very 
induſtrious, both as artiſts and huſbandmen. | 


1 


A DescRrieTiVvE ACCOUNT OF THE BARONIEs, Co- 


PORATIONS, Towns, VILLAGES, AND OTHER REMARK- 
ABLE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY. | 


APPLEBY, the chief town, and the place where the aſſizes 
are held, is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the river Eden. 
It was of great repute among the Romans, and was one of the 
forts where the ſoldiers were ſtationed, in order to relieve and 
aſſiſt thoſe who did duty on the wall, to prevent the incurſions of 
the Scots and Pics, King Henry I. granted the town great 
privileges, which were ratified and confirmed by his grandſon 
Henry II. In the reign of Henry III. a court of exchequer 
was eſtabliſhed in it to receive the revenues from the Northern 
counties, which was continued for ſeveral ſucceſſive reigns. The 
town was twice ſet on fire by the Scotch, firſt by William in 
the reign of Henry II. a few weeks before he was taken 
be. at Alnwick, and again by Robert in the reign of 

ichard II. It has ſtill the remains of a ſtrong magnificent 
caſtle, built by one of the Norman barons ſoon after the Con- 
queſt, which is uſed as the county jail. 

The town is very inſignificant to what it was formerly, having 
continued to decline ever ſince the reign of queen Elizabeth, 


| when the inhabitants ſuffered greatly by the plague. It has 


ſtill, however, ſome good houſes; and there are two parith 
churches, both of which are neat Gothic ſtructures, but they do 
not contain any thing remarkable. The town-hall is a ſpacious 
and convenient building; and there is a ſtone bridge over the 
river, erected at the ſole expence of lord Clifford, in the reign ot 
queen Elizabeth. Lady Anne, daughter of that nobleman, was 
allo a great beneſactreſs to this place, and founded an hoſpita! 
tor a governeſs and twelve poor widows, who are fupported wit! 
all the neceſſaries of life. Near one of the churches is an ex- 
cellent free-ſchool, founded by one doctor Smith, biſhop of Car- 
lille, in the laſt century; and there is alſo a charity-tchool tor 
boys and pirls. 

"his town is governed by a mayor, recorder, twelve alder- 
men, and a common-council of the principal inhabitants, with a 
town-clerk and other proper othcers; and the repreſentatixes arc 
choſen by the freemen in general It has a good weckly- market 
on Saturday ; and is diſtant from Landon 268 miles. 4 

| Near 
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Near Appleby is a conſiderable village called CRAKENTHORP, 
in which is a fine ſeat belonging to a private gentleman, and ſaid 
to have remained in its preſent itate ever fince the Conqueſt. And 
not far from Crakenthorp is a ſinall village called CRawpux- 
DALE-WAITH, remarkable for the remains of ſeveral camps 
and entrenchments thrown up by the Romans. And at the 
diſtance of about four miles from l is Whelp-Caſtle, or 
Kirkby-Shore, famous for many remains of camps and entrench- 
ents. . 
"North-Weſt of Appleby, at the extremity of the county, is 
Brougham-Caſtle, ſituated near the Roman highway. It is un- 
certain at what time it was built, though from the architecture, 
it appears to have been erected ſoon after the Conqueſt; and 
in the reign of Edward I. we find it in poſſeſſion of the lord 
Clifford, who often entertained John Baliol, king of Scotland, 
here, when he came to hunt in the neighbouring foreſt. Tt 
is now the property of the earl of Thanet, and conſiſts of lofty 
walls with ſpacious rooms and a deep trench; but the greateſt 
part is fallen to decay. Many Roman antiquities have becn dug 
up near it, 5 in 1662, when a ſtone was diſcovered with 
an inſcription on it, intimating, that it had been ſet up in 
the time of Conſtantine the Great, the Roman emperor. 
BrROUGH was a town of great repute during the time of the 
Romans. It is ſituated in a very romantic manner at the bottom 
of a hill called Stanmore, near one of the Roman highways; 
and in its neighbourhood is ſtill to be ſeen the place where 
the common ſoldiers were buried. It had anciently a ſtrong 
caſtle called Cæſar's Tower, from part of it being built while 
the Romans were in Britain. This fortreſs was conſumed by an 
accidental fire in the year 1522, but in 1691 another was erected 
on the ſame ſpot by the lady Anne Clifford, afterwards counteſs 
of Pembroke; and it is now the property of the earl of Thanet. 
Great part of the building is ſtill ſtanding, and conſiſts of lofty 
walls, towers, and battlements, ſurrounded by a deep ditch; 
from.the whole of which it appears to have been originally very 
| ſtrong and magnificent. 7 | | 

The town is at preſent a poor decayed place, the greater part 
of the houſes being covered with thatch ; nor is there any build- 
ing that merits 4 notice of a traveller. It has, however, a 
weekly-market on Thurlday ; and is diſtant from London 260 
miles. | 

K1RKBY-STEVEN is pleaſantly ſituated between hills near the 
borders of Durham. It conſiſts chiefly of one large open ſtreet, 
in which are ſome good houſes, and the inhabitants carry on 
a conſiderable trade in the ſtocking-manufattory. | 

'The church, as well as the town, is very ancient, but the 
body of it is exceeding low, and the porch reſenibles the entrance 
into an hermit's cell. The ſteeple is built on a lime-ſtone rock, 
and has a new geometrical ſtair-caſe, turned round a cylindrical 
column, which leads into a decent gallery of good workmanſhip, 
at the Weſt-end of the church. It is about fifty-four feet high, 
and contains four bells of a conſiderable ſize. | 
In this church are ſeveral ancient monuments, among which 
is one to the memory of Andrew Harclay, earl of Carliſle who 
was attainted and beheaded by order of Edward II. for betraying 
the Engliſh army at Byland-Abbey near York, by which means 
Robert Bruce, Ling of Scotland, obtained a complete victory, 
and afterwards plundered the Northern counties. Near the 
church is a good free-ſchool, where youth are qualified for 
the univerſity ; after which ang have exhibitions in Queen's- 
College, Oxford. The town has a good weekly-market on 
| Monda ; and is diſtant from London 259 miles. 

To the South of Kirkby-Steven, about three miles, is Pen- 
dragon-Caſtle, famous in former times for being the principal 
_ reſidence of the noble family of Clifford; but David Bruce, 
king of Scotland, having invaded England in 1341, his army 
reduced it to aſhes, in which ruinous ſituation it remained till the 
laſt century, when it was rebuilt by the counteſs of Pembroke. 
It is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the river Eden, which 
runs cloſe by its walls, and from what yet remains it appears to 
have been originally very magnificent. 

Ox rox, otherwiſe OVERTON is ſituated in a very pleaſant 
ſpot, and the air is eſteemed exceeding healthy. It is remarkable 
for having a beacon placed on a hill in its neighbourhood, which 


former times was uſed to alarm the county when the Scorch | 


invaded England. This town is but ſmall, and at preſent in 
2 very poor condition, not containing any ſtructure that merits 

articular deſcription. It has, however, a weekly-market on 
Wedneſda 7; and is diſtant from London 271 miles. 

To the North-Weſt of Orton is a ſmall village called Sy Apr, 
famous in former times for having a convent for monks of the 
Ciſtertian order, founded in the reign of Henry I. It was 
endowed with many ample privileges, as appears from the ſtate 
of its annual revenues at the time of the general diſſolution of 
religious houſes, when they amounted to 1661. 17s. 7d. but not 
any remains of the building are now viſible. 

Not far from this village are ſeveral ſtones placed upright, 
ſome of which are about ten fect high; but. whether they were 
uſed as a place of worſhip by the ancient Druids, or ſet up 
N memory of a battle, or ſome other remarkable event, is not 

nown. 

To the North of Shapp is SHAPMOOR, a rough, barren heath, 
remarkable only for a mineral ſpring, which 1s reſorted to by 
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reſidenee in this country. 


and one of wood. 


great numbers of people during the ſummer, for the benefit of 
their health. It is ſtrongly. impregnated with ſulphur, and has 
been found very efficacious in curing the piles, and all manner of 
_— ariſing from weakneiles of an internal nature. 

ot far from this place is Haws-Water, a moſt beantiful 
lake. It extends along the bottom of a hill, being of an oblong 
form, ſeveral miles in length, and on each fide are fine plan- 
tations of wood, with cultivated fields and rural cottages. In 
approaching this lake you paſs through two ridges of lofty moun- 
tains, the bottoms of which are finely variegated with encloſures 
and cottages. The lake is about half a mile in breadth, and 
almoſt divided into two equal parts, by a ridge of the mountains 
tretching out, ſo that when viewed from either fide at a diſtance, 
it ſeems to be two diſtin lakes. The upper-end is encloſed 
with ſteep mountains, and frightful precipices. The South-ſide 
of the lake is encloſed with a ridge of lofty mountains, the 
bottoms of which are fincly cultivated, being laid out in encloſures, 
and interſperſed with many cots that give it a very rural ap- 


pearance. 


North of Shapp is an ancient ſeat belonging to ſir James Low- 
ther, bart. The houſe is large, and has a venerable and majeſtic 
appearance, though rather irregular and clumſy; but the park is 
exceeding denne. and the plantations deſigned with great 
judgment, and finiſhed in the moſt elegant ſtyle. | 

orth-Weſt of Haws-Water , on the borders of Cumberland, 
is the lake called Ullis-Water, which is about fix miles in length, 
and in many places two in breadth. - It is ſupplied by fix fmall 


ſtreams, four of which are diſtinguiſhed by the names of Glen- 


kern-River, Glenk widden-River, Glenkridden-River, and Haws- 
Water. | 

AMBLESIDE is a very old town, as appears from many ruins 
ſtill viſible, particularly the remains of a fort, 660 feet in length, 
and 400 in breadth. It has been ſecured by a ſtrong ram- 
part and ditch, and in different parts of it are large heaps of 
ſtones, bricks, and other rubbiſh, from which we may reaſon- 
ably ſuppoſe that it was once a place of conſiderable ſtrength. 
[t is probable that the Romans built a city on this ſpot after they 
had ſubdued the Brigantes ; but if not, there is not the leaſt 
doubt of its having been a very conſiderable {tation duting their 
The town is at preſent exceeding 
populous, and the inhabitants carry on a conſiderable manufac- 
tory of woollen cloth; but it does not contain any public ſtruc- 
ture that merits particular notice. It has a weekly-market 
on Wedneſday ; and is diſtant from London 271 miles. 

Not far from Ambleſide is an ancient caſtle called Ridal-Hall, 
ſituated on a lofty mountain, from whence there is a proſpect 
both delightful and extenſive. | 

The greateſt curioſity, however, in this neighbourhood is 
Winander-Mere, one of the moſt beautiful lakes in England. 
The South-Eaſt ſhores are covered with wood, cut into diitinct 
plantations, and running to the top of lofty mountains. On 
ſome ſpots corn is ſeen growing, and the whole has the moſt de- 
lightful appearance. The North-ſhore conſiſts of two hills, 
both cut into the fineſt encloſures, and from the top the traveller 
is preſented with ſuch variety of proſpeQs as ſcein to reſemble 
the univerſe in epitome. The Weltern ſhore is ſurrounded with 


| rocks and precipices, with ſmall cluſters of thrubs growing in 


different parts. Every part of this lake appears, when viewed 
from the Nan, to be ſhaded with trees, but when viewed from 
the Eaſt, it is ſeen to be interſperſed with ſeveral ſmall iſlands. 
The barren mountains on one fide, and the cultivated ones 
on the other, with the lakes, iſlands, and woods, are as beautiful 


as can be 1 | | 


KENDAL, fo called from its being ſituated on the banks of 
the river Ken, over which it has three bridges, two of ſtone, 
It was undoubtedly one of the Roman 
ſtations, as appears evident from the great numbers of coins, 
altars, pavements, and baths, that have been diſcovered at difter- 
ent periods ; and there 1s great reaſon to believe that one of their 
colonies was ſettled in this place. Some parts of the ramparts 


are {till vißble, and the ditch, which was diſcovered 2 few years 
| 12 ſeems to have encloſed about ſix acres of land. There are 


likewiſe the remains of one of their exploratory towers, ncar 
which are ſome funeral monuments, in memory, it is ſuppoſed, 
of thoſe Britiſh chiefs who were killed in aſſiſting the Romans 
3 the Picts and Scots. A ſtrong caſtle was built here ſoen 
after the Conqueſt, of which there are ſtill ſume remains, con- 
ſiſting of lofty walls, with towers and battlements. This noble 
ſtructure paſſed through the hands of different proprietors, and is 
remarkable tor being the birth-place of queen Catharine Parr, 
the laſt conſort of Henry VIII. The town is not only the moſt 
populous in this county, but in many reſpects the molt flouriſh- 
ing place in the North of England. It conliſts principally of 
two large ſpacious ſtreets, which croſs each other; they are 
paved in the handſomeſt manner, and many of the houſes are 
excceding handſome. The church is built in the form of a 


cathedral, and is one of the largeſt in the North of England. It 


is ſupported by five rows of pillars; and in the tower is a ring gf 
ſix good bells. Near the church is an excellent free-chool, 3 
the ſcholars who chooſe to attend their exerciſes at proper times, 
have exhibitions in Queen's-College, Oxford, to ſupport then 
till they are admitted to their degrees, 

_ Kendal received its charker 6d wporporation from queen Eliza» 
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beth, which was confirmed by James I. The government 


is veſted in a mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen, and twenty- 
four of the principal burgeſſes, with a town-clerk, and other 
proper officers. The tradeſmen are divided into ſeven com- 
an es, diſtinguiſhed by the following names, viz. Mercers, 
heermen, Cordwainers, Tanners, Glovers, Taylors, and Pew- 
terers, each of whom have a diſtin& hall. 

This town, as a place of trade, is exceeding rich, and has 
continued to flouriſh ever ſince the reign of Edward III. as 
appears from ſeveral of cur public ſtatutes. All ſorts of coarſe 
woollen cloths are bathe wr here, particularly thoſe uſed 
for making ſailors jackets, and great numbers of hands are em- 
ployed in the manufacture of ſtockings. A great trade is like- 
wile carried on in the tanning of leather, which is ſent to 
the. more Northern towns. The weekly-market is on Saturday; 
and the town 1s diſtant from London 257 miles. 

Near Kendal, at a ſmall village called Levis, are the 


remains of a heathen temple, ſuppoſed to be dedicated to Diana, | 


and to have been erected by the emperor Severus during his ſtay 


in this iſland. At another village called W ATERCROOK, are the 


remains of an old Roman camp, built in a ſquare form, and near 
it have been, ſound many coins and other antiquities of Roman 
workmanſhip. | 
Near this place is WiTHERLAKE, a ſmall but agreeable vil- 
lage, and remarkable for a mineral ſpring, the waters of which 
are very efficacious in curing various diſeaſes. 
BuRTON, which is pleaſantly ſituated on the road leading 
from Kendal to Lancaſter, is a clean, neat town. It has ſeve- 
ral good inns, but not any public building that merits particular 
deſcription. The weckly-market is on Tockday ; and the town 
is diſtant from London 245 milcs. | 
A large village called Mi THORP, about four miles from Bur- 
ton, is ſituated near the mouth of the river Ken, by which means 
a communication is kept up with Lancaſter, there being boats 
conitantly paſſing from Milthorp to that place. 
KIRKBVY-LoNSDALE, the laſt town we ſhall mention in this 
county, is ſo called from its ſituation on the river Lon, and was 
famous in former times for having a ſtrong caſtle, but not 
any remains of it are now to be feen. The town is well built, 
and has a handſome ſtone bridge over the river. The church is 
a ſtately ſtructure, with a fine altar-piece; and in it are ſeveral 
ancient monuments. The inhabitants carry on a great trade 
in manufacturing woollen cloth. The weekly market is on 
Thurſday ; and the town is diſtant from London 253 miles. 
Near rar at a village called WELLINGTON, is 
a bridge over the Lon, which, for its antiquity and curious 
workmanſhip, exceeds any in the North of England. It con- 
ſiſts of three ſemicircular arches, and is, by ſome, ſuppoſed to be 
a work of the Romans, while others think it of later date. It is 
entirely built of a fine free-ſtone, truly ſquared, the ſtones almoſt 
all of a ſize, and the joints fo firm and even that they are hardly to 
be diſcovered. The arches are all turned with mouldings at the 
edges, and the whole deſign has been executed with the utmoſt 
exactneſs, both for beauty and ſtrength. 
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poiſon into his victuals, which put a period to his exiſtence... He 
died on the 14th of July 1514, and was buried in the Englith 
church of St. Thomas, at Rome. 

BARNARD Girrix (called the Northern Apoſtle from his ar- 
duous zeal in promoting the practice of religion) was the fon of 
a country gentleman, and born at the village of Kentmire in 
this county in 1517. He was inſtrudted in the knowledge 
of the claſſics by a private tutor, and afterwards entered a ſtudent 
in Queen's-College, where he took his degrees, and entered into 
orders. Being deſirous of improving himſelf in the knowledge 
of divinity, he went to Louvain in the Low-Countries, where 
he ſtudied for about two years, when receiving advice that 
his uncle, Dr. Tonſtal, was advanced to the biſhopric of Dur- 
ham, he returned to England, and was, by his intereſt, pre- 
ſented to ſeveral livings ; but he refuſed to hold any more than 
one, which was the rectory of Houghton-le-Spring, in the prin. 
cipality of Durham. 

In the reign of Edward VI. he did every thing in his power 
to promote the Reformation, and continued to proſecute his 
labours with unwearied diligence during the troubles that took 
place in the reign of queen 3 Information of his conduct 
being communicated to cardinal Pole, he was ſeized as an here- 
tic; but as the officers were bringing him to London, advice 
was received of the death of the queen, in conſequence of which, 
Mr. Gilpin was immediately ſet at liberty, and returned to 
his rectory of Houghton. From this period till his death he 
continued to preach in ſuch a manner as reſembled the apoſtles of 
old. Once every ſummer he went a circuit through Weſtmore- 
land, Cumberland, and Northumberland, and preached to thoſe 

eople who were deſtitute of miniſters. He kept a ſcheol in his 
bouts for the inſtruction of the youth in his pariſh, many of 
whom he ſent to the univerſity at his own expence ; and ſuch was 
his hoſpitality, that he kept open houſe for the rehef of the 
indigent. He died on the 4th of March I583, and was interred 
in his own church. | | 

Dr. JohN BARwick, was born at Witherſlack in this county, 
on the 20th of April 1612. He received his firſt education 
at the free- ſchool of Kendal, from whence he was ſent to finiſh 
his ſtudies in St John's-College, Cambridge, where he took his 
degrees, and was elected one of the fellows. At the breaking 
out of the civil-wars, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his loyalty in 


a more . manner than any clergyman of that age. He was 


employed by Charles I. in carrying on a ſecret correſpond- 
ence with the queen and ſome of the royaliſts; but having been 
detected, he was committed cloſe priſoner to the Tower, and 
during his confinement was treated with great rigour. 

At the Reſtoration he was offered a biſhopric, but declined 
it, and accepted the deanery of Durham, with the rectory of 
Houghton-le-Spring, and afterwards the deanery of St. Paul's. 
This laſt preferment he enjoyed only about three years, when he 
died of a pleuriſy on the 22d of October 1664, and was interred 
in the cathedral of St. Paul. | 


LAUNCELOT ADDISON, father to the celebrated Joſeph Ad- 


diſon, was the ſon of a clergyman, and born at Mauldeſmea- 


CHRISTOPHER BAMBRIDGE, archbiſhop of York, and car- | 


dinal prieſt of the Romiſh church, was born at Hilton near 
RN in this county, about the latter-end of the reign of 
enry VI 
ford, where he took up his degrees, and entered into orders. 
His firſt preferment was the rectory of Aller, in the dioceſe 
of Bath and Wells; after which he roſe to be prebendary of 
Saliſbury, provoſt of Queen's-College, dean of Windfor, maſter 
of the rolls, biſhop of Durham, and laſt of all, in 1508, was 
promoted to the ſee of York. 
Being ſent by Henry VIII. ſome years after he received this 
dignity, on an embally to pope Julius II. he was advanced 


He received his education in Queen's-College, Ox- 


burne in this county in 1632. He received his education at the 
free- ſchool of A = Fax and at Queen's-College, Oxford, where 
he obtained the degree of bachelor and maſter of arts. He re- 
mained at the univerſity till the Reſtoration, when he returned to 
his native place, where he entered into orders, and was appointed 
chaplain to the garriſon of Dunkirk, at that time poſſeſſed 
by the Engliſh ; but the air not agreeing with his conſtitution, 


he returned home, and ſoon after went as chaplain to the garriſon 


by that pontiff to the dignity of cardinal, by the title of St. | 


Praxede; but when he was preparing to return to England, 


ſome diſpute having ariſen between him and his cook, he was ſo 


of Tangier in Barbary. During his reſidence at that place 
he acquired a thorough knowledge of the language; and on his 
return home wrote a deſcription of the Weſtern parts of Africa. 
He was afterwards promoted to the rectory of Milſton in Wilt- 
ſhire, prebendary of Saliſbury, archdeacon of Coventry, and 
dean of Litchheld. 

He wrote ſeveral learned works, particularly the State of the 
Jews throughout the world; and an Eſſay on the Nature and 


| Tendency of the Mahometan * He died on the 20th 


irritated that he ſtruck him, and in revenge the cook conveyed || of April 1703, and was interred in Litchfield cathedral. 
[Ax ACCURATE LIST or Taz FAIRS in Tux COUNTY ox WESTMORELAND 
5 "ITY | Months. ER Articles ſold. Places | Months. = Articles lold. | 
- FA 1 1 
Wedneſ. after : . Holy-Thurſd. } — | Cattle | 
Ambleſide | Whit. Sund. — Horned cattle Kirkby-Lonſdale 3 December | 21 | Cloth | 
October 29 | Ditto and ſheep Eaſter-Monday | — 
Whitſun-Eve. | — | Cattle Kirkbv-Steph Tueſday after Cattle, ſheep, and | 
ole Whit. Mond . |— | Cloth & merchand. OE Wo Whit, Sund. — flax 
e, She; R 10 Cattle and ſheep Oeder 29 | 
Laber — | Horſes, ſheep, cloth || Milthord DEP oo „ 8 ſheep, horles | 
Thurſ. before | | 2| Cattle 
Brough r Whit. Sund. — 5 Caitlo and ſheep O.. 0 1 Friday before : Ditto and Sheep | 
| Brough-Hill.....- September. | 30| Cattle and horſes Whit. Sunday | — 
Kendal 1 . | 6] Cattle Shappp . 3 4 | Cattle 
| re w6ge Drag reeds ; November ...| 8 Cat. horſes, & ſheep | j 3 
1 The Roads in Weſtmoreland, leading to thoſe in Cumberland. have been already noticed in the Roads of that County. 
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| Containing an Hiſtorical, Deſcriptive, and Biographical Survey of the County-Palatine of 


LANCALTEL 


Tur COUNTY or LANCASTER. 


IX, 


An INSPECTION TABLE For Tuais CounTyr. 


LANCASHIRE, ſituated in the Province of York and Dioceſe of Cheſter, is 


Py 


Sends to Parliament F ourteen 


Bounded by 4 Extends Contains 1 

Yorkſhire, on the Eaſt. In length from North to South | 6 Hundreds For the County 
The Irith-Sea, on the Weſt. fifty-ſeven miles. 27 Market-Towns Lancaſter 2 
Weſtmoreland and Cumberland, In breadth from Eaſt to Weſt 60 Pariſhes Preſton 2 
on the North. thirty-two miles. And about 40,000 Houſes. Wigan 
_ | Cheſhire, on the South. Ard is 170 miles in circum- | Clithero > 
| | ference. Newton 2 

| Liverpool 


abound with fiſh, 


Tus NATURAL HISTORY OF THIS COUNTY. 


r ANCASHIRE was ſo called from its Saxon name Loncaſ- 


terſcyre. In che time of the ancient Britons and Romans 


this county was part of that territory inhabited by the Brigantes; 


and there are two Roman military ways that enter it, one from 
Weſtmoreland, and the other from Yorkſhire. During the 
Heptarchy it was ſubject to tue kings of Northumberland. Ed- 
ward III. made it a County-Palatine, in favour of his fon John 
of Gaunt; and it has ſtill a court, which fits in the Dutchy 
Chamber at Weſtminſter, and takes cognizance of all cauſes 


that any way concern the revenue belonging to that dutchy, 


the chief judge of which is the chanc gor of the dutchy, who is 
aſſiſted by proper officers. It has alſo a Court of Chancery held 


at Preſton for the hearing and determining all cauſ s according to 
ſome peculiar cuſtoms uſed among themſelves, ad che chance lor 


is likewiſe the chief judge. : 

When Lancaſhire was made a County-Palatine, the bun of 
Lancaſter gave the title of Duke to a branch of tie royai family, 
till the union of the houſes of York and Lancaſter, by the mar- 
riage of Henry VII. of the Lancaſter line, with Elizabeth, 
heireſs of the houſe of York. 

The air of this county is in general more ſerene than that of 
any other maritime county in England ; but towards the fens, 
near Liverpool, and along the banks of the Merſey, the ſaline 
efluvia occaſions many diſorders among the people, ſuch as 


| 
ſevers, ſcurvies, conſumptions, rheumatiſms, and dropſies. In 


thoſe parts, however, which are ſituated further from the ſea, 


and not expoſed to damps and fogs, the people enjoy good health, 
and are in general active and ſtrong. The foil varies according 


to the different ſituations. In the Weſtern parts it produces 


great crops of Wheat and barley, and the vallies, between the 


mountains towards Yorkſhire and Weltmoreland, are very fer- 
tile in producing oats, of which grain they chiefly make their 


bread. 
Every part of the county almoſt affords excellent paſture for 


cattle ; and great quantities of hemp are cultivated, which prin- 
cipally ſupplies tac manufacturers at Warrington, where ſail- 
cloth and ropes are made for the vſe of the navy. The cattle 
here are eſteemed as large as any in England; and they are 
remarkable for the length ind width of their horns, ſo that it 
is not uncommon to give a very exorbitant price for a bull 
in order to keep up the breed. "This county is well watered by 


rivers, the chief of which are the following, viz. The Lon, the 
Merſey, the Ribble, and the Wire. 


The Lon riſing near Kirkby-Lonſdale in Weſtmoreland, runs 


South-Weſt and receives the addition of ſome ſmaller {treams ; 
aſter which it paſſes Lancaſter, aud falls into the Iriſi- Sea a few 
miles below that town. The Merſey riſes in the mountainous 
part of Derbyſhire, near the Peak, and running South-Welt, 
divides that county from Cheſhire, after which it continues 
its courſe along the borders of Lancaſhire to Warrington, from 
whence turning Weſtward, it falls into the Iriſh fea at Liverpool. 
The Ribble riſes in Yorkſhire, and flowing South-Weſt enters 
this county at Clithero, after which it receives the addition of 
ſome ſmaller ſtreams, and divicing Lancaſhire into two equal 
rts, paſſes by Preſton, a few miles below that town. "The 
ire riſes near Hornby in this county, and running South-Weſt 
receives many ſmaller ſtreams, after which it diſcharges itſelf 
into the Iriſh ſea about twelve miles to the: North of the Ribble. 
Theſe rivers produce great plenty of various kinds of fiſh. 
There are alſo ſeveral lakes, or meres, in this county, which 
articularly Keninſton-Mere, about five miles 
from Winander-Mere in Weſtmoreland. In this lake are great 


plenty of the fiſh called the Char, which is ſaid to be ſuperior to 
| | 2 | 


———— 


| 


| ſtrong garriſon: to be ready to repel the incurſions 


any . in this part of the kingdom. Lancaſhire has alſo 
mines of copper, lead, and iron; of antimony, black lead, and 
lapis caliminaris; alſo, quarries of ſtone that will ſerve for build- 


ing. 
% likewiſe produces great plenty of coal, and a particular ſpe- 


cies called Cannel, or Candle-Coal, which is chiefly found near 
Wigan, and is ſuppoſed to receive its name from the clear 
and ſteady light it gives in burning. Ihis coal will not only 
make a much brighter fire than other kinds of coal, but it is of 
ſo firm a texture that it will bear turning, aud be capable 
of receiving a good poliſh, when it has the appearance of black 
marble ; whence cups, candleſticks, ſtandiſhes, ſalts, anc other 
articles are made of it. In ſome of the coal-pits are foun green 
vitriol, brimitone, and alum. The moſles or bogs in Lancaſhire 
are generally diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, viz. the white, 


the grey, and the black, all which, being drained, bear good 


corn: they alſo yield turf for fuel, and marle to manure the 

ground; and trees are ſometimes found buried in theſe moſſes. 
Near Latham is found a bituminous earth, which vields a 

ſcent much like the oil of amber; and an oil may be extracted 


from it, which in moſt of its qualities is little inferior to that of 
| amber. The country people cut this kind of bitumen into 


pieces, which they burn, to ſupply the place of candles. The 


principal manufactures of Lancaſhire are, woollen cloth, cottons, 


and tickens. | 


A DeSCRriPTivE ACCOUNT OF THE BoROUGHs, CoR- 


PORATIONS, TOWNS, VILLAGES, AND OTHER REMARK= 
ABLE PLACES IN THis CounTy. „„ 


LANCASTER, the principal town in the county, and the place 
where the aſſizes are held, is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of 
the river Lon, or Lun, from which it received its name. 


The Romans, when they were in Britain, had one of their 


| principal ſtations here (though not exactly on the fame ſpot 


where the preſent town is built) and in it was conſtant! 


y kept a 
i made by 
the Northern barbarians who infeſted this part of the iſland 


every year, as ſoon as the ſpring permitted them to leave their own 
inhoſpitable mountains. There is ſtill a part of the wall ſtand- 
ing that formerly ſurrounded the Roman fort, and near it 
have been dug up many coins and other antiquities. On an 
eminence near one end of the town ſtands the caſtle, and is ſup- 
poſed to be the fineſt monument of antiquity now in the king- 
dom. The ditch, which ſurrounds it, was made by order of the 
emperor Adrian in 124, who, for the better ſecurity of the 
place, alſo erected a tower towards the Welt : and in 395, Con- 
ttantine Chlorus (father of Conſtantine the Great) built another 
handſome tower facing the town, ſome remains of both of which 
are ſtill viſible. | 

The carl of Morton and Lancaiter (afterwards king John) in 
the reign of his brother Richard I. greatly enlarged the caſtle 
and ereQed the beautiful tower, now called the Gatehouſe. And 
here it was that he kept his court when Alexander II. of Scot- 
land, came to do homage for Cumberland and Huntingdon, 
which he held by knights tervice from the Englith monarchs. 

Robert I. king of Scotland, in the reign of Edward II. 1322, 
marched into the Northern parts of England, and laying waſte 
all before him, reduced the greateſt part of the town to aſhes, 
but it was ſoon after rebuilt in a more handſome manner. It 
was beautified and enlarged by John of Gaunt, duke of Lan- 
caſter, who built a ſtrong tower on the upper part of the caſtle, 
{till called John of Gaunt's-Chair, from whence there is a proſ- 
pect both extenſive and delightful. 

This town 3s at preſent flouriſhing and populous, and the in- 


, habitants 
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4 habitants carry on a conſiderable trade to various parts of the I DALTON, a poor decayed town, not containing any thing that 
9 1 continent. Many of the houſes are well built; but the town [| merits the notice of a traveller. It has, however, a ecki 
1 being lituated on a riſing ground, the ftreets are rather narrow [| market on Saturday; and is diftant from London 271 miles. a 
. and irregular. There is only one pariſh church, which is. On the promontory of Fourneſs was anciently a convent, 
. ſtuated en the top of the caſtle-hill. It is a handiome ſtructure, If founded by king Stephen, for monks of the Benedictine order. 
+ Þ Mt built ic the form of a cathedral, and has a lofty tower, which It was endowed with many valuable privileges, and was poſſeſſed 
4 [f ; is ſeen at a coniidc rable diſtance. The cuitom-houle is a ſpacious of more riches than me mitred abbics ; for at the diſfolution 
peſt 91 and convenient viding; and there is a handſome fone bridge of religious houles, its annual revenues amounted to 966l. 7s. 
37 © over the river, contiiiino of five large arches. The town is a Some parts of the walls are ſtil] ſtanding, from which it appears 
64 1 borough by preſcription, but king John granted it a charter of Ito have been both ſpacious and magnificent. ; 
| 1 1 f 4 ö | incorporation, by which it is unde r the government of a r, South of this promontory's cxtremity ISA long iſland, called 
| 1 ; j 1-3; By recorder, ſeven aldermen, tu 0 ballitfs, twelve capital burgeſſes, IV ANLEY, divided from the country by a [mall arm of the ſez 
| 1040812 1 4 and twelve common burgeſſes, with a town-clerk au other ff It 1s a very fertile ipot, producing plenty of corn and excellent 
| 1 1 1 A "nt proper oihicers ; and the ICPTcientatives are choſen Dy the free- paſturage. Tt vas given by king Stephen to the abbot of the 

Fo 4 | 19 1 men at large. | before- mentioned convent, on condition that he ſhould build a 

1 vi 4 r County-courts have been kept here ever ſince the reign of | caſtle in it, and keep it properly garriſoned. The abbot, how- 

TAP TE Al Edward III. and .the aftizes are held in the hall of the caltle, If ever, neglecting to attend to this injunction, Henry IV. ſeized 

nenn 16 the other parts of it being uled as a jail bath for felons and If it, but reſtored it again to the convent or their promiſing to fulfil 

4 iN 411 debtors. Orer the bench where the crown canfes are tricd, is I the original conditions, It was ſurrounded by a wall, of which 

{SEW 2 | 1 written, in letters of gold, the follow ing moit beautiful and ex- I there are {ti1] large reinains, as alſo of the caltle itſelf, conſiſting of 
; Kh $3.92 | * prefiive ſentence. | lofty pillars, ſpacious windows, noble arches, and ſubterrancous 

ien 3 3 a Alge vaults; fo that from the whole it muſt have been originally both 

| 1 | Let judgment run down as Water, and righteouſneſs as ſpacious and beautiful. | 

[| + BY a mighty Rream. Tu the South of Dalton, about two miles, is a village called 

$87) * i Here was formerly {cveral religious houſes, but they were all | LF ASTON, formerly remarkable for its caſtle, ſuppoſed to be 

1 n trifling ſtructures, and not any remains of them are now to be butt in the reign of Edward III. about 1340, to prevent the 

; 188.1: 1 RY i ſeen. Lancaitcr has a weekly-market on Saturday, and is | frequent inroads of the Scots into England. The duke of Sutfolk, 

| "ty \ ' 1 3 ; U:itant tr: mn London 234 miles. : | : why Was Proprietor of It, be = bcheacecd in the reign Ol QUEEN 

1 [41.3 if | | At the clitance of about five miles from Lancaſter is a re- Mary, it became forfeited o the Crown ; but it now belongs to 

19 1 481 1 inarkable natural curiotity, called Dunald-NIi-H te, being a If the family of the Lowthers. From the ruins wich are {till left, 
ne Cave at the foot of a mountain, into which the water of a large jj it appears to have been very ſtr ng and ſpacious. 

$ :: | || brook turns, after it has driven à mill near the entrance. I: HAWESHEAL, the laſt town we ſhall mention in the diſtrict 

3 | | continues eite courſe about two miles under-ground, and then If of Fournefs, is a poor decayed place, not containing any public 

F- BY appears at Carutord, a fall village in the road to Kendal in the gf ſtructure that rierits particular notice, except a handſome church, 

48 15 county of Weitmoreland. and an exceeding good free-ichool. The latter was ſounded and 

L | Hoxxpy is pleafantly ſitaated on the banks of the river |j endowed by decior Sandys, archbiſhop of York in the reign of 
Lon, over which it has a good ſtone bridge. Tr has ſtill the 4 QUEEN Elizabeth; and in it youth are qualified for the univerſity, 
ruins of an ancient caſtle, built by on& ++: the: Stanlevs, and vas ; there being ſeveral exhibitions for them in Qucen's-College, 
the {cat of the lord Monteagle, Who d {covered the plot called 34 Oxford, to ſupport them till they have taken their degrees. 
| Gunpovder-Treafon. A part of this firuQure was teme years Qu1iting this dittrich, and proceeding to the South from Lan- 
1 r ago repaired; and it is now the teat of Mr. Charteris, who has J caſter, the firſt material place we come to is GARSTANG, a large, 
F a large eliate in the neighbourhocd, Here was formerly a con- populous, but diſagreeable town, the ſtreets being very irregular, 
r vent for monks of the Premonitratenhan order, founded in the i ana in general exceeding dirty. The houſes are but mean 
1&3} r | | 4 1 rein of king Jun „ but the whole of the building has been | {tructures, and the only public building worthy of notice is the 
n long hince demohihed, Ihe town, which is very ancient, has church, which js a ſtately Gothic edifce, and contains ſeveral 
400 batt a weckly-market on Monday, and is dittant from London 258 handtome monuments. The town has a weekly-market on 
„ miles. | Thurſday; and is diſtant from London 223 miles. | 
II OY North-We!t of Hornby is a large village, called WarTox, [| PoULTOXN is pleaſantly lituated on the banks of a ſmall ſtream 
| p $ #7 ſituated near a lake, where che people catch great quantities of [} that falls into the Wire near the Iriſh fea ; and the inhabitants 
7 MOTT | ach. It has an excelien t;ve-tchool, with a fine Hbrary, founded I carry on a conſiderable trade in taking fiſh, which they diſpoſe 
N ine and endowel by Dr. Hutton, a ative of that place, and arch- I} ot to thoſe of the inland towns, and ſome are ſent by fea to 
| 10 } ws; $- bittop of York in queen Eizabetlt's reign. | Liverpool. Indecd, the ſituation of this town is well calculated 
n A read extends North-Weit from this village to an arm of the II for a naval trade, but it has never been carried on to any material 
5 1 £1 Ea fea, which 1s cruned to a diſtinct and ſeparate par; f the county, advantage, poſſibly on account of its being ſo near Liverpool. 
F- 1 O38 1 called Fournets, almoit farrounded by Weſtnreland, Cumber- J The town has a weekly-market on Monday ; and is diſtant from 
iin | land, and the Irifh fea. In this diſtrict are ſeveral towns ande London 229 miles. | ; | 
1 1 | he I FFF KiK Haut is a very neat town, pleaſantly ſituated on the 
0 li „ Cane, the brit we Mall mention, is ſituated between a North bank of the river Ribble, near its influx into the Irith 
* "5 | if . Chuter ot his called Cattmel-Fells, at the diitznee of about fea. The church is a handſome Gothic ſtructure, built on an 
1 0 r Jourtecn Piles fram Lans after. The town, which has a harbour [{ eminence, and from the church-yard is an extenſive proſpect over 
Ws # \ 1 tor fall yolivls, ies between two bays of the fea, one formed I} the mountains and the ocean. Here is an excellent free-ſchool 
MW HA Ti. 1 | by ie month of be xiver Ken, which flows from Wellmore- I founded by one Mr. Colborn in 1674, and endowed with ſalaries 
. hy | | Yan, and the other by the contiux of ſeveral ſmall ricers from I for three maſlers, who are to inſtruct youth in Latin and Greek, 
A BE 45 \Weoitmoriland and Cumberland into the Irith fea. Near the fo as to qualify them for the univerſity. The firſt maſter is 
t 1 town ae thee fande, one rammed Ken-Sand, from the river [| obliged to be in orders, and to preach a ſermon once a month in 
1047 F346 36 0 HEMT benz anoth © called Leven-Sand, from a river of the fame I} the parith church. This town, though ſmall, has a weekly- 
r name; and the tlürd, on, the like account, called Dudden- I market on Tueſday; and is diſtant from London 221 miles. | 

N 10 | 10 Fl | band, Ie lands, Which travcilers trequent!y pals at low : PRESTON 1s a very old place, and was originally called Pricit- 
£8 4 10 of Watcr, are oy dangerous, not only from the uncertainty of the [ own (tr m whence the preſent name is a corruption) on ac- 

ET: 1 „ es, Which arc gute ker or ilower, as the winds blow more or ]| count of its inhabitants being chiefly of the religious order. It 

iis Wis | [els fron the ſca, but from the many quickiands; and on this [| is a large, handſome town, pleaſantly ſituated on the banks oi 
3 4 WS count there is a guide on horleback appointed to each ſand for I} the river Ribble, over which there is a good ſtone bridge. The 

1 7 q. N the ſaicty of Brann PS. | ſtreets are very ſpacious, and many of the houſes exceeding 

5 + | 2, Carmel was tormerly of ſome repute, but not having met | elegant. In the principal Rreet is the houſe of the earl of Derby. 

1 „ with proper envouragement it tell to decay, and at preſent is a which makes a noble appearance; and the gardens belonging to 

n # dery poor town... In the reign of Henry II. the carl of Pem- it are laid ont with great taſte. The church is a ſtately ftructure, 
 iÞ i 1 broke founded 4 convent here for canons of the order of St. II with a lofty tower, in which is a clock, ar! a ring of eight bells. 

* "I; Auprliige, ant endowed 1t with many valuable privileges. It No particular branch of trade is carried on by the inhabitants, 
TH i | remained till the dilluluticon of religions houſes, when its annual JJ yet the town is generally full ol people ; for the ſituation being 
| 13 * 1. revenues wuounted to 14.1. 28, The cloiſters and other parts I healthy and pleaſant, thoſe of ſmall tortunes chuſe it as a place 
il {Nb ) 5 of the building, have been long deſtroyed; but the church ſtill I of retirement. Another reaſon to be given for its being ſo popu- 
\| 1 ; remains, ard is ul:d by the inhabitants as a place of worſhip. lous, 15, becauſe the Court of Chancery 1s held here for the 
n bannen las a weokly-market on Monday ; and is diſtant from J County-Palatine; and the practice being different from that ot 

+ THEY +! London 259 miles. the common law, there are always great numbers of attor nies, 

4% f 11 1 5 1 (Jn a large bay about fix miles to the Welt of Cartmel is proctors, ſolicitors, and notaries. On the u hole, this town 45 at 

1 | 1 "of 4 inal ULveRSON, but it does not contain any thing re- || preſent one of the handſomeſt in the North of England ; and 
MET! j 14 | Warkable, the hovies being mean ſtructures, and the ſtreets ir- beſides the buildings already mentioned it has two charity-Ica0v!> 
n ropular and bally paved. The manor was granted to John || for children of both ſexes, and ſeveral! alms-houſes for decayed 

454314 28 | Corpland, one vi the heroic barons wha fought at the battle of II widows. TT ; 

45 $51 7 [Ji Durham, amd took David king of Scotland priſoner in 1346. | Preſton was incorporated by Henry II. and it is under the 
n | i Thee has a wekly-market on Monday, and is diſtant from II government of a mayor, recorder, eight aldermen, and {eren- 
EEE: London 265 iniles. ; teen common-council, with a town-clerk and other proper 
16 1 1 About thice nies to the South-Weſt of Ulverſton is ſituated officers. By the charter they are to hold a Jubilee, or, as it 15 
7 n K. 1 ; 
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called, a Guild, once every twenty years. It begins the laſt 
week in Auguſt, and continues one month, during which time 
all manner of public diverſions are exhibited, and people reſort 
to it from various parts of the kingdom. Preſton has three 
weekly-markets held on Wedneſdays, Fridays, and Saturdays ; 
and is diſtant from London 213 miles. 

Near Preſton is a large piece of ground called Marton-Lake, 
from its being formerly covered with water. It is about two 
miles in diameter, and eighteen in circumference; and was 
ſome years apo drained by Thomas Fleetwood, eſq. which turned 

reatly to his advantage, the ſoil being fat and muddy, mixed 
with marle. In it were found a great quantity of various kinds 
of fiſh ; but what is moſt extraordinary, there were found ſunk 
at the bottom cight canoes, cach made of a ſingle tree like thoſe 
uſed by the Indians in America, and ſuppolcd to have been uſed 
by the ancient Britons for fiſhing. 

North-Eaſt of Preſton is a village called RixchESTER. Tt 
is a place of great antiquity, and allowed 1 all antiquarians to 
have been one of the Roman towns. The military way to 
York may be traced from this place, and many antiquities have 
been dug up at it, ſuch as coins, pillars, ſtatues, altars, and 
funeral monuments. 

In the neighbourhood of this village, there is an ancient for- 
tification, near which anchors, rings, and pieces of veſſels have 
been dug up, and it is called by the people Anchor-Hill. Near 
it are the remains of a deep drench, and it is generally ſuppoſed, 
that when the Romans were in Britain, a canal ran from this 
place to the ſea, in order to convey proviſions for the uſe of the 

rriſon. | | 

BLACKBORN is pleaſantly ſituated on a ſmall ſtream that falls 
into the Derwent : the town is ancient, but does not contain 
any thing that merits particular deſcription. The fields around 
it are very delightful, but being out of the high road it is ſeldom 
viſited by travellers. -It has a weckly-market on Monday ; and 
is diſtant from London 203 miles. | 

CHARLEY, otherwiſe CHORLEY, is pleaſantly ſituated on a 
ſmall ſtream that falls into the Yarrow ; but though a very neat 
town, it does not contain any thing remarkable. The weekly- 
market is on Tueſday ; and the town is diſtant from London 
208 miles. | 

ORMSKIRK is ſituated near the river Douglas. The ſtreets 
are well paved, and the houſes exceeding neat ; but it is a ſmall 
town, and does not contain any public ſtructure that merits 
particular deſcription. It has a weekly-market on Tueſday; 
and is diſtant from London 205 miles: 

Not far from Ormſkirk is a village called LArHAM, famous 
for a mineral ſpring, which in former times was reſorted to b 
great numbers of people. It was in this place that the x Dai 
of Derby, whoſe ſeat was in the neighbourhood, ſuſtained a 
ſevere ſiege againſt the army of the parliament in the laſt cen- 
tury ; nor did ſhe ſurrender, till overpowered by numbers, and 
diſtreſſed for proviſions. | | 

To the South of Latham is a village called UPPER-HorTAxn, 
famous in tormer times for a convent of Benedictine monks, 
founded in the reign of Edward II. by Walter, biſhop of Litch- 
field. It remained till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when 
its annual revenues amounted to 611. Great part of the church 
and cloiſters are ſtill ſtanding, from the appearance of which an 
idea may be formed of its original grandeur. 

W1Gax is pleaſantly ſituated on the ſmall river Douglas, 
over which there is a good {tone bridge. The ſtreets are paved 
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liament forces. The town, however, has ſo increaſed in trade 
ſince the commencement of the preſent century, that it is now 
ſaid to be the greateft ſea-port in England, except London, being 
thought to exceed even the city of Briſtol. The merchants 
here trade to all parts, except Turkey and the Eaſt-Indies ; but 
their moſt beneficial trade is to Guinea and the Weſt-Indies, by 
which many have acquired conſiderable wealth. 5 

Liverpool, 2 the laſt war, carried on more foreign trade 
than any town in England, and ſuch is the ſtate of it at this 
time, that there are upwards of ſixteen hundred veſſels cleared 
from the port every year to different parts of the world. Here 
are ſeveral conſiderable manufactories, particularly one for ſail- 
cloth, two for preparing filk, one for china-ware, ſeveral pot- 
houſes, which make very fine ware, ſome ſalt works, ſeveral 
13 and a number of brewers, ſome of whom brew 
arge quantities to ſend abroad. The town contains near 7000 
houſes, from which ſome notion may be formed of the great 
number of inhabitants. Many of the buildings are formed in 
the moſt elegant manner, but the ſtreets are narrow, and the 
town is ſo badly ſupplied with freſh water, that it is brought on 
horſeback from wells at a conſiderable diſtance; and many of 
the inns pay from 30 to 4ol. a year for the ſupply of it. 

This town was once in the pariſh of + 3g but is now 
ſeparated from it by act of parliament, yet pays to the rector of 
Walton $0: put annum. There are hve churches in the town, 
namely, St. Nicholas's, St. Peters, St. George's, St. Thomas's, 
and St. Paul's. 

There are alſo meetings for Independents, Anabaptiſts, 
Quakers, Methodiſts, and Preſbyterians. One of them be- 
longing to the latter is called the Octagon, from the form of 
the building. Within it is an organ, and they uſe a liturgy 
different from that of the eſtabliſhed church. 

The Exchange is a noble ſtructure, built of white ſtone, in 
the form of a ſquare, and round it are piazzas, where the mer- 
chants aſſemble to tranſact buſineſs. Above it are the mayor's- 
offices, the ſeſſions-hall, the council-chamber, and two elegant 
ball- rooms. The expence of erecting this building amounted 
to 30,000]. The cuſtom-houſe is ſituated near the harbour, and 
is a handſome and convenient ſtructure. Here are ſeveral chari- 
table foundations, among which is an excellent grammar- ſchool 
well endowed, and many of the youth taught in it have exhi- 
bitions in the univerſities. The 3 or Sailors-Hoſpital 
is a large edifice of brick and ſtone, ſituated on a hill, in a ve 5 
pleaſant, airy ſituation, at a ſmall diſtance from the town. 

In the town is a charity-ſchool, ſupported by voluntary con- 
tributions, for fifty boys and twelve girls, who are not only 
clothed and educated, but alfo tern, with food and lodging: 
likewiſe ſeveral alms-houſes for the widows of ſeamen ; and an 
excellent workhouſe. There are alſo three large and commodious 
docks for building ſhips, which are properly ſecured by iron gates. 

Liverpool received its charter of incorporation from king 
2 but its privileges have been confirmed and enlarged by 
ucceeding monarchs. It is under the government of a mayor 
recorder, and an unlimited number of aldermen, two bailiffs, a 
common-council of forty of the principal inhabitants, with a 
town-clerk and other proper officers. All the freemen of the 
town enjoy this ſingular privilege, that they are alſo free of the 
city of Briſtol, which is of great advantage to thoſe whoſe cir- 
cumſtances oblige them to ſettle in that city. This town has a 


| weekly-market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 202 


with ſmall pebbles, and many of the houſes are exceeding hand- 


ſome. The church is a magnificent Gothic ſtructure, and con- 


tains ſeveral ancient monuments. The inhabitants carry on a 


eat manuſactory in making blankets, rugs, checks, and cover- 


| lets. The town, which is large and populous, was made a 


corporation by .queen Elizabeth, which was confirmed by let- 
ters patent from Charles II. The government is veſted in a 
mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen, two balliffs, a town-clerk, 
— other proper officers. The members are choſen by the free- 
men in general; and the mayor is the returning-officer. Wigan 
has two weekly-markets held on Mondays and Fridays; and is 
diſtant from London 195 miles. | 

Near Wigan is a village called Hal, ſituated on a lofty 
mountain, from whence, on a clear day, may be ſeen the Ille 
of Man, and parts of twelve different counties. 

The 
Burning-Well, ſo called, becauſe the water appears as if boiling, 


match, is put to the water, it burns like brandy, or other ſpiritu- 
ous liquors, and the flame may be ſometimes ſeen for E 
hours. The moſt rational reaſon that can be given ſor this 
ſtrange phænomenon is, that the ground is impregnated with 
ſulphur, and being confined, when the vapours iſſue, the warmth 
communicates its influence to the water, and operates in the 
manner before mentioned. . 

LiveRPOOL is a flouriſhing, populous, and large town, ſitu- 
ated at the influx of the river Merſey into the ſea. It appears 
to have been very inconſiderable in former times, and is ſcarce 
mentioned in hiſtory, except when prince Rupert took it by 
ſtorm, during the civil-wars in the reign of Charles I. as he 
was marching to the relief of that illuſtrious heroine the counteſs 
of Derby, at that time beſieged in Latham-Houſe by the par- 
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miles. | 

PRESCOT is a very agrecable town, though ſmall, ſituated a 
little to the Eaſt of Liverpool. It conſiſts of one broad open 
ſtreet, well paved, and being on the high road from Liverpool 
to Mancheſter, has ſeveral good inns. It has a handſome 
market-place, and the church is a very neat ſtructure, but it 
does not contain any thing remarkable. The town has a weekly- 
market on Tueſday ; and is diſtant from London 194 miles. 

NEWTON, which is an ancient borough by preſcription, con- 
tains a great number of houſes, but they are in general exceed- 
ing mean. The only buildings in the place worthy of notice 
are, a Charity-ſchool, founded in 1727 by one Mr. Hornby 
where the children of the poor are educated, and allowed a 
dinner every ſchool-day ; and an hoſpital where ten boys and 
ten girls are provided with all the neceſſaries of life till they are 


| fourteen years of age, when they are bound out apprentices to 


greate curioſity in the neighbourhood of Wigan is the | 


trades. The town has a weekly-market on Saturday; and is 


| diſtant from London 188 miles. 
and from it iſſues a ſulphurous ſcent. When a candle, or lighted 


Not far from Newton is a place called LEIGH, which was 


once a conſiderable town ; but it is now ſo reduced, that it con- 


tains only a few houſes, and has not either a fair or market. 

WARRINGTON is a populous town, pleaſantly ſituated on the 
river Merſey, over which there is a handſome ſtone bridge. The 
ſtreets are well paved, there being plenty of ſtones in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and many of the houſes are exceeding elegant. 

The town, though large, is not incorporated, but governed 
by the juſtices of peace, and four conſtables. It has only one 
pariſh church, belides a ſpacious and elegant chapel of eaſe 
which was erected a few years ago. The inhabitants carry on 
a conſiderable trade in various manufactories, particularly the 
making ſail-cloth, in return for which article, it is ſaid, they 
receive, upon an average, at leaſt 70, oool. per aunum. The 
other manufactor ies are, a 2 7 houſe for imelting copper ore, 

| . a glaſs. 
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a glaſs-houſe both ſor bottles and flint-glaſs ; a ſugar-houſe, and 
a brewery, for exportation, the beer of which is excellent: and 
in the neighbourhood is a fine linen manufactory of huckabacks, 
of which it is faid are ſold weekly at the market at leaſt 
50Ol. worth. 

In this town is an excellem free grammar- ſchool well endowed, 
in which many youths, both from London and the Weſt-Indies, 
have received their education: and a few years ago was erected 
a large and elegant building, as an academy for the education of 
youth in all branches of literature, which is carried on by feve- 
ral nfaſters, under the direction of many gentlemen of fortune in 
the neighbourhood, by whom the charity is ſupported. Here are 
alſo two charity-ſchools, in one of which twenty-four boys are 
clothed and educated, and when bound out apprentices have each 
a Bible, a Common-Prayer-Book, and a ſuit of clothes. The 
other charity-ſchool, which is for twenty-ſix boys, was founded 


ſhewing a dancing horſe to the people in various parts of the 


day ; and 1s diſtant from London 182 miles. | 
ot fr from Warrington is a ſmall village called Wixwick, 


whole of the building has been long ſince entirely deſtroyed. 

MANCHESTER 15 a ian of great importance, ſituated near 
the conflux of the rivers Irk and Irwell, about three miles North 
of the Merſey. It was one of the Roman military ſtations, 
called Mancutium, and there are (till to be ſeen ſeveral of their 
carp» and other ancient monuments, particularly one called the 
Giaut's-Caſtle, ſuppoſed to have been raiſed in the time of the 
emperor Severus. It itands in a field near the banks of a ſmall 
ſtream, about half a mile from the town; and in 1612, as ſome 
labourers were digging, they found ſeveral ſtones, particularly an 
altar dedicated to Bellona by the commander of the third legion, 
whoſe head-quarters were then at York. _ 

Mancheſter at preſent is a large, populous, well-built town, 
containing a great number of handſome and elegant houſes ; 
and many of the ſtreets are very ſpacious. | 

Here are three pariſh-churches, the oldeſt of which, dedicated 

to St. Mary, is collegiate, being one of thoſe that eſcaped the 
common fate of religious houſes in the reign of Henry VIII. 
It is a ſtately Gothic ſtructure, with an exceeding fine choir, the 
roof of which is curiouſly carved, and in the tower 1s a clock, 
which ſhews the age of the moon, and a ring of good bells. 
This church is under the direction of a warden and five fellows, 
with two chaplains, four ſinging men, and four choriſters. 
There is another Gothic church, in which are ſeveral ancient 
monuments ; but the building does not merit particular notice. 
St. Anne's is a modern ſtructure, erected in an elegant 
taſte, and adorned with pilaſters, two ranges of ſemicircular 
windows, and a handſome baluſtrade round the top, which ſup- 
ports a number of vaſes. Its tower alſo makes a neat and ee 
able appearance, and the whole building is ſeen to great advan- 
tage, by its forming one ſide of St. Anne's-Square, which is en- 
compaſſed on every other fide with very handſome houſes. Be- 
ſides the churches, there are ſever?! handſome meeting-houſes for 
Proteſtant-Diſſenters, of which mere are great numbers in this 
town ; and the whole of the inhabitants are eſtimated at 50, ooo. 
The exchange is a handſome modern ſtructure, built on an 
exceeding good plan, and adorned with pilaſters of the Ionic 
order. The ſtone bridge over the Irwell 1s ſupported by loft 
arches, on account of the frequent ſwellings of the river, whic 
would otherwiſe be apt greatly to damage it. . 

In Mancheſter are ſeveral excellent charitable foundations, 

among which is a noble hoſpital, founded by Henry Chatham, eſq. 


© w_— 
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forty poor boys; but by the good management of the truſtees in 
improving the eſtate, the number is augmented to ſixty. Near 
the hoſpital is a ſchool, where the boys are inſtructed; and in it 
is a library of ſeveral thouſands of valuable books. An annual 
ſum of ne hundred pounds was left by the founder for purcha- 
ſing new bo.ks; and the librarian has a handſome ſalary. The 
boys are clothed, decently boarded, inſtructed in reading, writing, 
and accounts, and when fourteen years of age are bound out 
apprentices to reputable tradeſmen. The tree-{chool, where 
outh are qualificd for the univerſity, is reckoned one of the beſt 
in the North of England. It was founded by doctor Hugh Old- 
ham, biſhop of Exeter, and a native of this place, in 1519, and 
endowed with very ample revenues, for the ſupport of three 
maſters, who have genteel apartments to reſide in, and ſalaries 
ſufficient to procure al the neceſſaries and conxeniencies of life. 
The maſter and fellows of Corpus-Chriſti-College in Oxford 
are its governors, and there are exhibitions in that tociety for the 
ſcholars, to enable thera to {iniſh their ſtudies, There are alſo 
three charity-ſchuols for children of both ſexes, all of whom are 
educ. ted and clothed. 
Tae manuſactures and trade, particularly in all forts of cotton, 
carried on in this on ulznt town, are inconceivable. "They have 
made ſuch improven-nts in theſe various articles of late years, 
that their cotton velvers are now in great eſteem all over Europe, 


and they expert prodigh us quantities to the different ports in the 
Mod erp rev here tucy are in greater repute than thoſe made 
8 e Italy. Within theſe few years they 
. „orks twenty-ſour laces at once; 


and endowed by one Mr. Waterſon, who procured the money by 


where Oſwald, king of Northumberland, had a palace; but the 


in the reign of Charles II. and incorporated by that prince, for 


country. Warrington has a good weekly-market on Wednel- | 
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and the ſilk manufactory has ariſen to fo flourithing a ſtate as ta 
be little inferior to that carried on in the metropolis. 

Here are Ikewiſe made all forts of cotton checked hang. 
kerchiefs, and many other articles; and it is almoit incredible to 
think what prodigious numbers of pcople are employed, even 
children of fix years old, 

The greateſt advantage to Mancheſter, however, and that 
which principally engages the notice of a traveller is, the inland 
navigation, formed by the ingenious projection and unwearied 
aſſiduity of the duke of Eridgewater. 

This nobleman having ſome valuable coal-mines near the 
river Merſey, applied to parliament, in 1758, for an act to make 
a navigable canal from a village called Waſcly to Salford, near 
Mancheſter ; but this proving ineffectual, he was obliged to ap- 
ply for liberty to alter the courſe of the canal, and to extend it 
to a village called Longford- Bridge. He alſo procured leave to 
make a navigable canal acroſs the river Merſey. 

About ſeven miles from Mancheſter, at the foot of a mon. 
tain, his grace has cut a large baſon, capable of holding all his 
boats ; and near it is a great reſervoir, that ſerves to ſupply 
his canals with water, when the ſeaſon is dry. He has alſo cut 
a ſubterraneous paſſage through the mountain, to convey the 
coals from the mines, which is performed by means of flat hot- 
tom boats, which, to the amazement of every body who viſits 
the place, fail under the baſis of the mountain, in five feet depth 
of water, and the whole is carried on three miles in extent. 

The foot-paſſage on each ſide of the canal is ſecured by a rail, 
extending to above 1000 yards in length. On each fide of the 
arch are niches, through which light is conveyed down from the 
top of the mountain, which in ſome places is thirty-ſeven yards 
perpendicular, and beſides the benefit of light conveyed through 
theſe artificial apertures, they are alſo of great uſe in preventing 
the ſtagnation of the air, which would otherwiſe be attended 
with fatal conſequences to the workmen, and render the arduous 
undertaking fruitleſs. | | | 

The method of conveying the coals from the pits to the b-a:s 
is as follows. The ground where the pits are being on an aſcent, 
the coals are put into a flat carriage, with low wheels, that will 
hold about a ton, and puſhed down to the ſide of the canal 
by one man, the pallage on each fide being ſecured by a rail, 
ſo that they are inſtantly ſhct into the boats. From the mount! 
of this ſubterrancous canal, ie boats are drawn by one horts 
each, along the other canal to Mancheſter, where the coa!s 
are fold to the inhabitants. Near the mouth of this canal 
are curious mills for grinding corn; one of which drives three 
ſtones at once, and by means of theſe the poor working people 
are ſupplied. The canal leading to Mancheſter is broad enough 
to permit the boats to paſs each other, or two to go a-breatt, 
and on each {ide are exceeding good roads for thoſe who travel on 
foot. That no complaints might be made by the people of the 
county, the duke has cauſed bridges to be thrown over the canal, 
ſo that the communication with thoſe on the oppoſite ſide is nut 
impeded. 

Over the river Irwell, near Barton-Bridge, the duke has erected 
a curioſity that excites the admiration of travellers even more 
than any of thoſe already mentioned. He has conſtructed three 
lofty ſtone arches, ſecured on each ſide with ſtrong ſtone walls, 
by means of which the boats paſs, while others are failing under- 
neath. The heighth from the canal to the river below, is fifty 
feet, and at proper diltances ſluices are made to let out ſuch water 


as 1s not neceſſary. Another canal on the ſame plan is cut from 


this to Waterford, where it croſſes a deep marſhy ground, on 
ſtone arches eighty feet high, and a little further it croſſes 
the Merſey in the ſame ſurpriſing manner. On the whole, this 
is one of the moſt ſtupendous works that human genius could 
ever invent; and we may venture to affirm, that the whole tour 


of Europe will not preſent the traveller with a production of art 


either ſo uſeful or ſo elegantly formed. 

This town gives the title of duke to the noble family of Mon- 
tague ; but though it is in every reſpect fo conliderable a place, 
does not ſend one member to parliament. It has three weck!y- 
markets, held on Tueſdays, Thuridays, and Saturdays; and :s 
diſtant from London 182 miles, : 

SALFORD being ſeparated only from Mancheſter by the river 
Irwell, is therefore conſidered as one of its branches. le 
houſes are mean ſtructures, and chietly inhabited by the poster 
ſort of people; but the church is a itately Gothic thructure, 
with a handſome ſquare tower, terminated by a ſpire that is very 


lofty. 

. though ſmal], is a very agreeable town, and has 
been long famous tor its manufaQtories of fuſtians, ſhalloons, and 
other cloths. The houſes in general are neat, and being tuated 
on the high road from Liverpool to Leeds, there are fevers) good 
inns. It has a weekly-market on Monday; and is diſtant Icom 
London 195 miles. 

BURY 1s a large town, agrecably ſituated on the banks of the 
river Irwell, at the foot of tome lofty mountains. "The inhavi- 
tants, who are numerous, carry on a conſiderable trade in the 
manufacturing of woollen cloths, particularly flannels, bays, and 
blankets ; but the houſes pre very mean, nor is the place much 
frequented, exc t by thole who come to purchale goods. I he 
town has a u, dy-market on Thurſday, and is diſtant from 
London 183 undes. | 
| RoCHDBALE 
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RocnDALE is ſituated in a valley, on the banks of a fmal] 
ſtream called the Roche. It is exceeding populous, and the in- 
habitants carry on a great trade 1n manufacturing of woollen 
cloth. The houſes in general are very neat, and the ſtrects well 
paved; but there are not any public itructures that merit parti- 
cular deſcription, The living, which is only a vicarage, is 
valued at 7ool. per annum; and is in the git of the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. The town has a good weekly-market on Tucl- 
day; and is diſtant from London 169 miles. 

HASLINGDON is ſituated in the moſt romantic manner, at the 
foot of ſeveral ſteep mountains, with precipices ſeemingly hang- 
ing over the houſes. It is, however, a mall and poor town, 
not containing any thing that merits the notice of a traveller. 


The weekly-market is on Wedneſday ; and the town is diſtant 


from London 195 miles. 
BURNLEY is a pleaſant town on the banks of a ſmall ſtream, 
or brook, that is nameleſs, about eight miles to the North-Eaſt 


of Haſlingdon. Its ſituation is exceeding delightful, and being 


on the high road to Leeds, it has ſeveral good inns. The 
weekly-market is on Saturday; and the town is diſtant from 
London 207 miles. 


At different periods many Roman coins have been found in the | 


neighbourhood of this town, particularly a few years ago, wen 
ſome were diſcovered of copper, which ſeemed to have been 
ſtruck during the reign of the emperor Honorius. 

CL1THERO is ſituated at the 10t of a lofty mountain, near 
the banks of the river Ribble, and was famous, in former times, 
for a caſtle, built in the reign of Henry II. Some parts of this 
ancient building ſtill remain, particularly one of the towers, 
from the whole of which it appears to have been originally 
a ſpacious and magnificent ſtruQure. The town which is very 
ancient contains only poor mean buildings, moſtly covered with 
thatch ; but the river and fields in the neighbourhood afford many 
delightful ſcenes. It is a borough by preſcription, and has en- 


joy ed the privilege of ſending members to parliament ever ſince 
the original ſummons. The government is veſted in two bailiffs, 


who are choſen annually at the court-leet of the manor. The 


vweekly- market is on Saturday; and the town is diſtant from Lon- 


don 213 miles. 


A convent was founded in the reign of Henry IT. for monks 


of the Ciſtertian order, at WHALEY, a large village near Clithero; 
and, in latter times, it received many benefactions, as appears 


from the annual ſtate of its revenues, which at the diſſolution of 


religious houſes amounted to 551, Great part of this ſtately 


ſtructure is ſtill ſtanding, having been converted into dwelling- | 


Col x, the laſt town we ſhall mention in this county, is ſitu- 


ated a little to the South-Eaſt of Clithero, on the borders of 


Yorkſhire. It is a place of very great antiquity, and ſuppoſed 


to have been a Roman ſtation during the wars with the Berga | 
1 


tes; becauſe not only coins, but many other antiquities, have 
been dug up at different periods. There are not at preſent any 
remains of a camp near the place; but theſe might have been de- 


| w_ during the wars with the Britons, Saxons, Pits, and Scots. 


The town 1s pleaſantly ſituated, but contains only a few houſes 
covered with thatch; and the church is a low mean ſtructure. 
The inhabitants are chiefly employed in making woollen cloths, 
eſpecially the coarſer forts, which they fell at the neighbouring 
fairs. The weekly-market is on Wedneſday ; and the town 
s diſtant from London 215 miles, | | 
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Bio RAPHICAL HiSTORY OF THIS COUNTY. 


EpwARrD SANDYS, a learned and pious divine, was barn 


| at Hawkſhead in this county in 1519. He was firſt inſtructed 


by a private tutor, and afterwards fiſhed his ſtudies in Catha- 
rine-Hall, Cambridge, where he took his degrees, and entered 
into orders. After being advanced to ſeveral livings by Ed- 
ward VI. he was choſen vice-chancellor of the univerſity of 
Cambridge; but being zealous in promoting the Reformation, 
and having joined the party of lady Jane Gray, he was appre- 
hended, and committed to the Tower. Having ſeveral powerful 
friends at Court, in a ſhort time he procured iis enlargement; 


| but finding he was not ſafe in England he went abr ad, and re- 
mained at Franckfort in Germany, ull the acceſſion of qucen 


Elizabeth, when he returned to England, and was promoted to 
the biſhopric of Worceſter. He was afterwards advanced to the 


archbiſhopric of York, and in both ſtations diſcharged h's duty 


zealouſly. This learned prelate died on the 10th of July 1558, 
in the ſixty-ninth year of his age; and was buried in the cathe- 


dral at York, where a handſome monument is erected to his 


memory. 

Dr. RicHarD Bax cROr r, was born near Mancheſter in this 
county in 1545. He received his firit education from a private 
tutor, and afterwards finiſhed his ſtudies in Jeſus-College, Ox- 


| ford, where he took his degrees, and entered into orders. In a 


few months after he had taken his degrees, fir Chriitopher Hat- 
ton, high-chancellor of England, appointed him one of the 
chaplains to queen Elizabeth, by whom he was promoted to the 
bilhopric of London, in which ſtation he continued till the death 
of Dr Wiuigitt, when he was tranſlated to the metropolitan ſec 
of Canterbury. 
This divine had the moſt rigid and bigotted notions of church- 
power that ever were entertained by any Proteſtant biſhop, except 
Laud ; and it appears, that above fix hundred of the clergy. 
in his province, all emin-nt preachers and pious men, were either 
umpriſoned or baniſhed, for no other crime, but that of finding 
fault with ſome of the ceremonies. He died at Lambeth in 1610. 
BARTON BooTH, one of the moſt celebrated afors of his 
time, was deſcended from a very ancient and huuvurable family, 
and born in this county in. 1681. He received his education 
in Weſtminſter-School, under the famous doctor Buſby, who 


having, with his uſual ſagacity, diſcovered the bent of Bonth's 


genius, was ſo far from repreſſing, that he ſeemed rather to en- 


courage it. He was originally intended for the church; but his 


paſſion for the ſtage being too ſtrong for the reſtraints of parental 
authority, he eloped from ſchool at the age of ſeventeen, went 
over to Ireland, and appeared on the theatre in that kingdom. 
In 1701 he returned to England, and was recommended to Mr. 
Betterton, then manager of Drury-Lane theatre. That gentle- 


man readily engaged him, and generouſly gave him all the aſſiſtance 


in his power towards perteCting him in the theatrical line. 
The firſt capital part he performed was that of Maximus in the 


tragedy of Valentinian, when he was received with great applauſe; 


and proceeding gradually through ſeveral inferior characters, he 
roſe at length, in 1712, to the part of Cato, which, next to 
that of Othello, was always conſidered as his maſter-piece. 
In 1713 he was, by the intereſt of lord Bolingbroke, admitted 
one of the managers of Drury-Lane theatre, and after having 
continued, for the ſpace of twenty years, at the head of his pro- 
feſſion, he died on the roth of May 1733, univerſally lamented, 


The ROADS in the County of Lantafier have: been already noticed in our Liſt of thoſe of 
Cumberland, except the following. 


Mancheſter... .. -- - | 182 


Places. _ Neighbouring 2 of the Nobility Ms. 2 | Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility 
{ 44 hl and Gentry. 3 and Gentry. 
From London to] Miles From Mancheſter Miles 
— A 7 10 Leeds, | | 
To Derby (ſee page Il To Auſterlandds | 15 
99) EE 126 1 „ 
Keddleſton .. 1291 At Keddleſton is the ſeat of lord Marſden . 23 
Weſton- Underwood] 1321] Scarſdale; and near it is that Huddersfield... ... 30 
Hognaſton . 139 | of fir Nathaniel Curzon, bart. Bradley 33 
| Bratlington .. ... . - -» (142 Mill-Bridge ....... 307 
Lackel- River ISTH rn 
Hurdlo .. 4153 Morley 3 
Z — oo 42 
| Shawcroſs.......- | 165 1 431 
Diſley-Deyne . | 169 n 45 
Hellelgrave. .- 4711 
Stockport . | 175 
He. d. . | 177 
Grinlown,,..---- 180 
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Tux NEW and COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


An ACCURATE LIST or THE FAIRS IN THE COUNTY Or LANCASTER. 


ff . 


C HAP. K*. 
Containing an n Deſcriptive, and Biographical Survey of the n * 


Places. Days) Articles fold. Places. Months. Days Articles ſold. |þ 
Aſhton under Auguſt 1 3 | EP June ICs 24 Cattle and horſes 
Line f 1 3 = * ee ; _ Pe PS 18} Toys & ſmall ware 
8332 21 5 | 3 1 | Cattle, cheeſe, ped]. 
Blackburn | September. | 30 Toys & ſmall wares || Lancaſter... ö 8 5 | Ditto and woot. - 
. 21 58 *. toys 3 S006 10] Ditto and cheeſe 
es CS a5. 19 attle, horſes, & FD — FS 
— ac 5 October 3 45 2 Liverpool } N * <7 1 5 Cattle and horſes 
it- Saturday — | | | CO eee — 
8 | Saturday before Peary Mancheſter. .  . . 4 September. 21 Di 3 Frogs and 
October. | 23 November... 6 YO 
Broughton. ......- _ 8 : 3 Newbur gn. er 3 21 | Cattle, horſes & toys 
1 Ape | : 
1 Neu church 1 een ow |: & Cattle and ſheep j 
Burnle .. M yůy 13 > Cat. _ hories of won ö 8 17 b Cattle, horſes, & 
WE 10 Auguſt 12 toys 
OGober 11 „ „„ 2 | Ditto and ſheep 
March . : Gn {| Orden. .. } Whic dandy [ Cattle and horſe; 
e. itt - och: | 
OPERATING _— Thurſ. . W pa diham. OS W : Coopers and other | 
aft. W hit-Sun. | — | Septemb« . 5 426 | wooden-ware _ 
Se ray +a 5 18 "FAR ; 13 1 Cattle 
ona, .-! J Toultoeon | BY . oo cooss 3 
Cartmel .. . 4 | Firſt Tueſday | Pedlary 3 25 Nine nd ſmall 
| 3 8 23 Preſcot e 5 — 3 12 0 wares | 
1 r-Tue — | Cattle ovember ... | 1 
PPINg - - - -- ; Auguſt 24 | Firſt m—y ? Chiefly 13 
© : Horned cattle after Jan. 6 8 
CARRY - << oo At... 20 TW <-coows Z 27 | Cattle and horſes 
| + - . | 5 | Toys & ſmall wares || September 7 b Coarſe cloths and 
3 21 | Cat. & woollen cloth | ſmall wares 
| March 24 | ASE: <<. oc be Cattle and horſes 
Clithero....... der aber Sep. | CDinoand horſes || Rasen be —— 1 
| | day after Sep- itto and horſes cliff-bridge = pedlary | 
WR. .- K. | | September . | wo In like manner 
eee — _ tel pads Gam ad en b Wir Tueldy— N. horſes and 
A 5 0 10 ö woollen- cloth | November 7 n n 
Dal 3 6 Cattle . A Cattle 15 
alto A 5 O + -- -- 23 | Do. horſes &pedlary Standiſh — 25.42 el Ditto, horſes 4 
| Holy-Thurſd. |— | Cattle and 1 5 o vember [22 toys 
Garſtang 133 9 Ditto, cloth & wool |] : _ * hs 
November. | 2x | Do. horſes & onions Ulverſton . ö Thurſday 3 Pedlary 
1 M PE | | 3 | after October 23 | 
Haſlingdon. . . .- Jul 8 I | > Horſes and ſheep Upper- 1 Joly oo oo $2 5 Cattle, horſes, toys | 
C 10 | 2 — { 7 A+ | 
Hawkſhead Holy-Thurſd. |— | Cattle and ped- Nun — 1304 f Ditto and cloth 
awkſheadd 5 September 21 lary Werton 5 iſt Tueſ. after ? Cattle and ſmall 
Hornby // . 30 Cattle and horſes ton ben: Trinity Sund. — wares 
Monda before | October 12 
Inglewhile hurſ. |—| > Cattle D = Holy-Thurſd. 4 b Cattle and cloth 
| |Oftober . ...... 515 il . Ph Be. lay 7 | Cattle and horſes | 


AN "INSPECTION TABLE FOR THIS County, 
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_ Cheſhire, fituated in the Province of York, and Dioceſe 7 *Chelter, ia. 


%. 
* 6 rr 
* 


Bounded by | Extends Contains 
Staffordſhire and Derbyſhire, on | In length fifty miles. 1 City 
the Eaſt. [n breadth twenty-five miles, 7 Hundreds 
The Iriſh Sea, with Flintſhire | And is about 112 axon in cir-| 12 Market-Towns 
and Denbighſhice, Weſt. cumference. 124 Villages 
1 Lancaſhire, North. 86 Parithes 
Shropſhire, South. 38 Chapels 


And about 24,000 Houſes | 


Sends to ; Hou: 


For the County 


City of - Cheſter, 


Members. 
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AND 


Two each. 


- habited by the Cornavil. 
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Under the H 


epiarchy it. was @ part of 
the extenlive kingdom of Mexciaz but in the gth century it was 


ſubdued it, and -pave 
created carl of Cheſter and his heirs for ever were to hold it as 


it -o 


iven to Leofric, but 
Ham the Conqueror 
hom hc 


Tux NATURAL HtisTORY OF THIS COUNTY. ij cruelly ravaged by the Danes, bee the Great drove . 
out, and committed the cou he cate * Ethelred, a Mer- 
HESHIRE was called by the Saxons Ceftreſcyre; and cian chief. In the reign of ny cot it w 
C when the Romans invaded Britain, this county was in- I did not remain long in his family, when l 
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freely by the ſword, as he did the kingdom of England; that 
Is, he was to exerciſe as abſolute an authority over the lives and 
fortunes of the inhabitants of the county, as the king did over 
the reſt of the iſland, 

This was the nature of counties-palatine, or, as they are 
called in the civil-laws, Regalities; and they took their riſe about 
the decline of the Roman empire, when it was found neceſlary 
to inveſt ſome of the great officers with ſuperior power to repe! 
the invaſions of the barbarians. From this practice, which was 
imitated by latter ages, a cuſtom aroſe that at length became 
dangerous to the crown, and was obliged to be reduced by many 
different flatutes, in order to eftabliſh the regal dignity, and 
promote the liberties of the people. They are called palatine, 
from their having been given by the Romans to the counts ol 
the palace; and although there are ſtill many of them in France, 
Italy, and Germany, yet there are not at preſent any in England, 
except Cheſhire and Durham by preſcription, and Lancalter 
created by act of parliament in the reign of Edward III. in 
favour of his fourth ſon, John, commonly called John of Gaunt. 
Lancaſter and Durham have ſtil! courts of chancery, and Chel- 
ter has a court of exchequer ; but in all other things they are 
equally ſubjected to the laws as the other counties in England. 

he king's writ runs into all, but it muſt be indorfed tor 
Cheſter by the chief juſtice, and for Durham and Lancalter by 
the chancellors of their reſpective principalities. 

The air of Cheſhire is ſerene and healthy, but proportion- 
ably colder than in thoſe ſituated in the more Southern parts of 
the iſland. The country, in general, is flat and open, though 


it riſes into hills on the borders of Staffordihire and Derbythire, 


and contains ſeveral foreſts, two of which, called Delamere and 
Macclesfield, are of conſiderable extent. The peninſula, be- 
tween the influx of the rivers Dee and Merſey, lies very low, 
and being ſwampy, the inhabitants are frequently afflicted with 
he ſoil, in general, is naturally rich, and its fertility 
is conſiderably increaſed by great quantities of excellent marle, 
with which it is manured. Crops of the moſt excellent wheat, 
and other grain, grow in many parts, particularly thoſe which 
are low * level; and the paſture lands are not excecded by any 


in this kingdom. 


Like the bogs of Ireland, the moſſes here yield plenty of 
turf, and large fir trees are ſometimes found buried in them, 
which the poor people ſplit, and uſe inſtead of candles. Theſe 
molly tracks conſiſt of a kind of moorith boggy carth, and are 


diſtinguiſhed into white, grey, and black, from the colour of the 


turf. The white moſſes are compages of the leaves, feeds, 
flowers, ſtalks and roots of herbs, plants and ſhrubs. Ihe grey 
conſiſt of the ſame ſubſtances in a higher degree of putre- 
faction; and the black only differ by their perfect putrefaction, 
The grey is harder and more ponderous than the white; 
and the black is cloſer and more bituminous than cither. Square 
ieces of theſe moſſes are cut out in the ſhape of bricks, and 
3 laid in the ſun to dry, are then called turfs, and ulcd for 
firing. | | | 

Cheſhire is well watcred by rivers, the principal of which are, 
the Merſey, the Weaver, and the Dee. 

The Merſey, which riſes in Lancaſhire, enters this county, 
and running North-Weſt, falls into the Iriſh fea, near the c- 
tremity of the peninſula. | | 

The Weaver riſing in Shropſhire, runs about twenty miles 
from South to North; and making an angle at Northwich, 
turns Welt, and falls into the North creek of the penintiula. 

The Dee riſes near Bala in Merionethſhire, and running 
Norch-Eaſt through Denbighſhire, divides Chethire from North. 
Wales, and falls into the fea at the Southern extremity. of the 
peninſula. | | | | 

All theſe rivers produce all forts of freſh-water fiſh in great 


abundance; and in the Dee are caught great numbers of ſalmon, 


equal in goudnels to any in the Kingdom. 

This county, beſides the natural productions already mention- 
ed, is particularly famous for its talt and cheeſe, which, per- 
haps, arc not to be equalled by any other diſtrict of the ſame 
lize in the univerſe. The cheele is known and eltcemed in 
moll parts of Europe, and is as much ſuperior to what is brought 
from Parma in Italy, as this great kingdom is to that petty, in- 
ſignificant ſtate. The ſalt here is not made from ſca-water as 


in other parts of the kingdom, but from ſalt ſprings, the chief 


of which riſe at Northwich and Middlewich. The pits in 
which the ſprings iſſue are ſeldom more than four yards deep, 
and never more than ſeven. In two places in Namptwich the 
ſprings break our in the meadows, and deſtroy the graſs; and a 
falt liquor o0Zing through the earth, makes it {wampy tor a 
conſiderable diſtance. Moſt of theſe ſprings are above thirty 
miles from the fea, and chicfly near the banks of the Weaver ; 
but ſome are found more to the South, near a little ſtream called 


the Dan. The water at the bottom of the ſprings is fo exceſlive | 
cold, that the workmen are not able to ttay in them abore half 


an hour, without the afliftauce: of ſpiritous liquors, even in the 
warmelt weather. 

The manufacturing of the ſalt is thus performed: the water 
is conveyed from the ſalt-ſprings to the watch-houſes (as they 
are called) by troughs, and then received into large caſks fixed 


in the ground ; from hence It is put into the leads, and a fire 


made tor keeping it warm, during which women, with wooden 
No. 55- 
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rakes, gather the ſalt as it ſettles to the bottom. Aſter this it is 
put into ſalt barrows, a kind of wicker baſkets in the ſhape of a 
ſugar-Joaf reverſed, that the water dropping from it may leave 
the falt dry; and in this ſhape it 1s ſent to various parts of this 
iſland. | 

Cheſhire is ſo fertile a county, that in every part of it pro- 
viſions are in the greateſt plenty; but it is ſurpriting to think, 
that noiwithſtanling this county joins to Wales, yet the man— 
ners of the pcople are as different as if they lived an hundred miles 
diſtant. J he only reafon to be affigned for this is, the natural 
reſervedneſs of the Welch, who ſeldom form an intercourſe 
with ſtrangers, which certainly contributes, very much towards 
poliſhing the minds, and enlarging the ſentiments of mankind. 


A DesceiyrTive AccouxT OF THE City, BoRoOUuG Hs, 
CORPORATIONS, Towns, VILLAGES, AND OTHER RE- 
MARKABLE PLACES IN THIS COUNTY, 


CHESTER city, the capital of the county, is a place of very 
great antiquity, and a biſhop's ſee. It was one of the principal 
{tations of the Romans, and, indeed, both under the Saxons, and 
after the Conqueſt, it was, as It ſtill continues, a place of great 
repute, Many curious antiquities have been dug up at different 
periods, from fome of which we are informed, that the twentieth 
legion was ſtationed! here in the reign of Galba, and continued 
during the reigns of ſome of the ſucceeding emperors. In 1658, 
as lome worknien were digging for the foundation of a houſe in 
F oreſt-Street, they diſcovered a curious altar, from an in- 
ſcription on which it appeared to have belonged to the twentieth 
legion; and near it were burnt bones, with ſome inſtruments 
uſed in ſacritice. | 

In that part of the city called Bridge-Street, in a cellar be- 
longing to one of the 1nns, are ſtill the remains of a Roman hot 
bath, of an oblong form, with a flat roof, ſupported by ſmall 
tone pillars, over cach of which is a Roman tile, but ſo black, 
by being confined uncer-ground, and from the ſteam that muſt 
have ariſen from the bath, that it has the appearance of black 
marble. | | 

This city is firſt mentioned by Ptolemy, and after him by 
Antoninus, as a place of great ſtrength ; and weare told that the 
twenrnieth legion was ſtationed here in order to check the con- 


Roman yoke for many years after. When the Romans left the 
iſland it was taken from the Britons by the Saxons of Mercia, 
who kept pollethon of it till Egbert united the Heptarchy under 
one goveriment. While king Edgar kept his court here in the 
th century, the King of Scotland, the prince «f Northum- 
berland, the king of an, with all the Welch princes, the 
whole being eight in number, came to do homage to him ; and 
to ratify their loyalty and humility to their lord paramount, they 
rowed his pleaſure- boat, like ſo many bargemen, on the river Des. 
the city has ſuffered much in the difterent wars carried on by 
the contending parties in this ifland. The xings of Northum- 
beiland, and he Pagan Danes, ravaged it in their turns; but it 
always arote with {upertor luſtre out of its runs, and Ae FH 
to Doomfday-Book, it appears, that at the Conguelt it paid 
tribute tor fifty hides of land, ſeven mint-maſters, and fort 
houſes. When the civil-wars broke out in the laſt century, lord 
Byron feized it for the king, and placed a conſiderable garriſon 
in it, Which held out till the want of proviſions obliged them to 
ſurrender. | | 
| 5 is at preſent a very fouriſhing and populous place. Tt 
is built in a _1quare form, {lurrounded by lofty walls, with walks 
on the upper part, from whence there is an extenſive proſpect 
over the neighbouring comitry. Four long ſtreets meet in the 
centre of the city, and the end of each, facing the cardinal 
points, is terminated by an ancient gate; ſo that the whole may 
be {aid to form an exact croſs. The conſtruction of the houſes 
is very remarkable: they are in general large and ſpacious, but 
have before them what the inhabitants call Rows. Theſe are a 
Kind of piazza even with the firſt floors, in which the people may 
u alk irom one part of the town to the other without being ex- 
poled to the weather, and at proper dillances there are flights of 
ſteps to deſcend into the ſtreets. But this mode of building 18 
attended with great inconvenience, the thops being ſo dark that 
it is impoſſible tor thole who purchaſe goods to form a Proper 
idea of their goodnets. | 
This cay was the feat of a biſhop under the Mercian kings 
but the juritdiction ſeems not to have been confined as at preſent, 


field. From the beginung of the reign of Henry I. the biſhops 
of Litchtield and Chelter 1cem to have reſided chiefly in the rich 
abbey of Coventry, where they polleſſed thoſe enjoyments which 


were naturally connected with a monaſtic life. There Was, how 
ever, a rich abbey in Cheſter, although ſubject to the bitho 
of Litchfield and Coventry, till the diflolution of religious 
houles, when it was ſecularized, and by letters patent from 
Henry VIII. made the fee of a bithop, as it ſlill continues 
The preſent cathedral is built on the North-lide of the City ar. 
near it 1s the biſhop's palace, with the houſes of the pre- 
bendaries. The church, although no way remarkable for its 
. we ee is exceeding neat, and the dignitaries live in the 


'ÞS 


| molt retired manner, 


6 D | In 


tinnal incurtions of the Ordovices, who: did not ſubmit to the 


tor ſometimes the bithop rclided here, and ſometimes at Litch. 
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= TUE NEW axp COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


In Cheſter are, alſo, eight pariſh churches, but neither of them 
contain any thing worthy of a traveller's notice. Here were 
anciently ſeveral religious houſes, particularly one during the 
Saxon times for canons regular; but Anſelm, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, perſuaded the earl of Cheſter to drive them out, 
and placed in their room monks of the Bencdictine order. This 
was the abbey that was ſecularized in order to make way for 
the eſtabliſhment of a biſhopric, and its revenncs at that time 
amounted to no leſs than 10031. 5s. 11d. per annum. 

At a ſmall diſtance from the church of St. John was a con- 
vent of black monks, which remained till the diſſolution, when 
Its annual revennes amounted to 36l. 18s. 4d. There were 
ſeveral other ſmaller ones, but they are now ſo totally demolithed, 
that the places where they ſtood are not now Known with ccr- 
tainty. | 

Cheſter caſtle is a very ancient and magnificent ſtructure; it 
is ſuppoſed by ſome that part of it was built by the Romans, 
though there is not the lealt doubt but the greateſt part was 
built by the firſt earls of Cheſter ſoon after the Conqueſt. It 
ſtands on the banks of the river Dee, and ncar it is a ſtone 
bridge of twelve arches that leads to the great gate. On this 
bridge is a lofty tower, and beneath it arc engines for raifing 
water for the uſe of the inhabitants. In the caſtle are ſeveral 
ſpacious apartments, particularly the hall where the aſſizes are 
held, and another large room for the court of Exchequer, with 


a priſon both for debtors and felons. The building is kept in 


excellent repair, and a garriſon of invalids conſtantly do duty in 


it under the command of a governor, lieutenant-governor, gun- 
ner, &c. | 


This city has a very handſome town-houſe, ſituated in a 


ſpacious area called the Pentiſe, where the two principal ſtreets 
interſe& each other; and near it is the Exchange, a very ncat 
building ſupported by lofty Tuſcan pillars. 

In Cheſter are aſſemblies every week, and horſe-races are 
held annually on a ſpot of ground called the Khodee. It is a 
large green about a mile in circumference, but lies ſo low that 


it is often overflow ed by the river Dee. 


The keeper of the gates of this city was once reckoned ſo 


honourable an office, that it was claimed by ſeveral noble families; 


as, Eaſt-Gate by the earl of Oxford; Bridge-Gate by the carl 

of Shrewſbury ; Water-Gate by the carl of Derby; and North- 

Gate by the mayor. | 
Cheſter is exceeding populous, owing to the great number of 
ople who are conſtantly coming from Wales to purchaſe ditfer- 


ent ſorts of goods, and others who uy paſs through it in their 


way to, and coming from Ireland. It received its charter of 
incorporation from Henry III. and beſides being a county of 
itſelf, enjoys many privileges. It returns two members to par- 
liament, and 1s under the government of a mayor, recorder, 
twenty-four aldermen, two ſheriffs, and forty common-council. 
The fee-farm rents of this place are veſted in the princes of 
Wales, as earls of Cheſter, who hold them with the caſtle and 
profits of the temporalities of the biſhopric, and the freemen 
{wear to be true to the king and earl. It has two weekly- 
markets held on Wedneſdays and Saturdays; and is diſtant from 
London 182 miles. . 

In the peninſula to the North-Weſt of Cheſter is SHoTwick, 
ſituated on the high road leading to Parkgate, where are till 
the remains of an ancient caſtle, but by whom built is not cer- 


tainly known. And about thirteen miles North-Weſt of Cheſter | 


is PARKGATE, remarkable for the great numbers of people who 
take ſhipping at it for Dublin, and where many land when they 


return to England from that city. The place is generally crow ded 


with people, and contains ſeveral good inns. | 

Near the extremity of the ſame peninſula, is a ſmall agree- 
able village, called HyLE-LAKE. At this place the great 
duke Schomberg encamped, when he went over to reduce the 
rebels in FRED who had taken up arms for James II. 

To the North-Weſt of Cheſter is a ſmall village, called SaxG- 
HALL, which does not contain any thing remarkable, only that 
a woman who lived here in the reign of Charles II. had two 
horns growing out of her forchead, one on each fide, near the 
temples. Theſe horns were about the ſize of an ordinary 
ſheep's : they began to grow when ſhe was about twenty-eight 
years of age, and continued till her death, when ſhe was ſeventy- 
two. Her picture, with one of the horns, is now in the Britiſh 
Muſeum, and the other is ſaid to be in the Muſeum of Oxford 
Univerſity. s 

To the South-Eaſt of Cheſter is a village called PouLTox, 
where Robert, brother to the earl of Cheſter, in the reign of 
Henry II. founded a convent for monks of the Ciſtertian order; 
but the Welch having often murdered the monks, its revenues 
were annexed to another convent of the ſame order in the coumy 
of Stafford. 

North of Cheſter, on the banks of the river Merſey is a 
village called EAsHAu, where there is a ſtately elegant church, 
ſaid to have been built under the direction of the famous Inigo 
Jones. A new ſpire was a few years ago added to it, and be- 
ſides a nave and two ſide aiſles, there is an exceeding fine chancel. 
The vicar of this pariſh is entitled to all the fiſh taken in the 
Merſey, within the bounds of his pariſh, on Sundays and 
Fridays, but what they amount to is not certain. "There is a 
charity-ſchool in this pariſh well endowed, and the road from 

4 


| 


— 


Cheſter to Liverpool paſſes through this village. The lands are 
exceeding low, but they produce great quantitics of barley ; and 
there are ſeveral gentlemen's feats, particularly one belonging to 
a branch of the Stanlys, and another to the Pools. Ihre is 
alſo a ferry over the Merſey for thoſe who are going to Liverpool. 

At BkoM BOROUGH, a ſmall village, near the banks of the 
Merſey, was formerly a monaſtery ; but in latter times it be— 
came ſubject to the abbey of Cheſter, and is now the properts 
of the dean and chapter. A ſmall branch of the Merlcy runs 
through this village, and is called Bromborough-Poo}, over which 
there 1s a good bridge; and the proſpect from it is the molt de- 
lightful that can be imagined. 

At a village called BIRKENHEAD, near the Merſey, there 
was allv a priory founded by Hamon de Maſſey, biſhop of 
Durham, for black canons, who had a right to chuſe their own 
prior. This priory remained till the difſolution of religious 
houſes, when 1ts revenues amounted to gol. 13s. per annum. 

At HILLBKEE, or HiLBURy, the laſt village we have to 
mention in the peninſula, was a convent of Benedictine monks 
founded by one of the great barons ; but in latter times it be- 
came ſubject to Cheſter abbey. 

FRODSHAM is agreeably ſituated on the banks of the river 
Weaver, which is navigable up to the town; and there is a 
good harbour for ſmall veſſels, with a ſtone bridge over the river. 
the houſes in general are poor low buildings, nor is there any 
public ſtructurè that merits particular de{cription. Near the 
town is a hill, on which was formerly a beacon ; but on the 
ſpot where it ſtood is at prefent the parith church, which, from 
its conſtruction, has an appearance truly romantic. 

One of che earls of Cheſter, in the reian of Henry II. founded 
a convent here, but the monks, not liking the ſituation, left it. 
Some parts of the walls are ſtill ſtanding, from which it appears 
to have been a ſpacious and handſome ſtructure. Frodſham has 
a weekly-market on Wedneſday ; and is diſtant from London 
182 miles. | 

To the North of Frodſham is a village called Ruxcorx, 
where was an abbey founded by Edelfled, a Saxon lady; but 
when the canons were driven out, it was given to Auguſtine 
monks, and endowed with lands, befides many valuable pri- 
vileges. Great donations were made to it in latter times, par- 
ticularly by Edward the Black Prince, fo that at the diftolution 
of religious houſes its annual revenues amounted to 1 80l. 7s. 6d. 


| The village is exceeding pleaſant, and the church is a handſome 


Gothic building. | | 
Harro, otherwiſe HAULTox, is a ſmall, but agreeable 
town, ſituated on a lofty hill, from whence there is an extenſive 
and delightful proſpect. - It was once remarkable for its caſtle, 
reat part of which ſtil] remains. This caſtle was built by 
lugh Lupus, earl of Cheſter, who gave it, with the barony, to 
one Nigel, a Norman, on condition of his becoming conſtable 
of Cheſter. From his poſterity it came to the crown, and is a 
conſiderable member of the duichy of Lancaſter, which main- 
tains a large juriſdiction in the country round it by the name of 
Halton Fee, or the Honour of Halton, having a court of record, 


{ priſon, and other privileges, within itlelf. The ofticers of the 


dutchy of Lancaſter hold an annual court in the caſtle, at 
Michaelmas, to determine all matters within the juriſdiction of 
the fee. There is alſo a priſon for felons ; but if, on their 
trials, the court finds them capitally guilty, they are ſent io 
Cheſter to receive ſentence. The town has a weekly-market on 
Saturday; and is diſtant from London 185 miles. | 

To the South-Eaſt of Halton, about five miles, is a large village 
called WEAVERHAM, pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the 
river that gives name to it. In ancient times it was a very con- 
ſiderable place, and it ſtill enjoys ſome diſtinguiſhed privileges, 
having a priſon, a court of record, and a juriſdiction of con- 
ſiderable extent. 

On the oppoſite ſide of the river, about two miles from 
Weaverham, is DUTTON, at preſent a very poor mean place, 
but remarkable for being the ſcat of the Duttons, who were 
lincally deſcended from Hugh Lupus, earl of Cheſter. 

Upon the South bank of the river Merſey is a very old village, 


called THELWELL. During the Heptarchy it had a caſtle with 


ſtrong walls; but it appears to have been deſtroyed ſome time 
before the Conqueſt. | | 

South-Eaſt of Thebhwell is a very conſiderable village called 
GREAT BUDWORTH; but it does not contain any thing that 
merits particular notice. 

K xXUTSFORD, otherwiſe KNOTSFORD, is a large, populous 
town, and ſaid to have received its name from Canute the Dane. 
It is divided by a ſmall brook into two parts, diſtinguiſhed by 
the names of the Upper and the Lower Town. The church 
and market-houſe are in the former, but the town-houſe is in 
the latter. The quarter-ſeſſions are ſometimes held at this 

lace; and in the month of July, annually, are horſe-races- 
he weekly-market is on Saturday, and the town is dütant 
from London 183 miles. 

ALTRINCHAM is pleaſunt'y ſituated near the borders of Lan 
caſhire. The houſes in the town are neat and regularly built, 
and there is a handſome church, with a good town-honſe. Ihe 
government is veſted in a mayor, choſen annually, and a common- 
council of the principal inhabitants. The weckly- market is ot. 
Tueſday ; and the town is diſtant from London 184 miles. 
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for ſaying five Pater-noſters, and five Ave-Marias ; and on the 


any in England. 


of religious houſes, when its revenues amounted to 2251, gs. 7d. 


| diſcovered about the end of the laſt century, and ever ſince that 
time many hands have been employed in working them. The] 


in cavities about fifty yards below the ſurface of the earth, and 
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At a little diſtance from this town is a ſmall village called 
MoBBrRLEY, where was a priory of black canons founded 
in 1206 ; but not any remains of the building are now viſible. 

STOCKPORT is ſituated on the banks of the Merſey, but the 
town, though large, does not contain any remarkable building, 
except a very handſome church built in 1766, at the ſole expence 
of William Wright, eſq. The old bridge over the river was 
blown up during the rebellion in 1745, to prevent the rebels 
retreating that way; after which another was built in a more 
handſome manner, at the expence of government. The weekly- 
market is on Friday ; and the town is diſtant from London 175 
miles. 

MACCLESFIELD, which is ſituated in an extenſive foreſt 
of the ſame name, is both a handſome and populons town. Tt 
had formerly a collegiate church, which is now uſed as a chapel 
of eaſe, the town being in the pariſh of Preſbury. The chapel 
is a moſt beautiful Gothic ſtructure, and on the South-lide is 
a ſmall oratory, belonging to the family of Leighs, of Lyme. 
In it are two braſs plates, on one of which is a promiſe of 
twenty-ſix thouſand years, and twenty-ſix days, pardon of ſins 


other is a Latin inſcription, to the following import: “Pray for 
the ſouls of Roger Leigh and Elizabeth his wife, the firſt of 
whom died in 1498, and the other in 1506, to whole ſouls God 
be merciful.” | 

Macclesfield is at preſent in a very flouriſhing ſtate, there 
being great numbers of people employed in manufacturing mo- 
hair, filk twiſt hatbands, thread, and buttons. The government 
is veſted in a mayor, aſſiſted by a common-council of the molt 
principal inhabitants. The weekly-market is on Monday; and 
the town is diſtant from London 170 miles. 

In Macclesfield- Foreſt is Shipperly-Park, where great num- 
bers of ſheep are fed, whoſe wool and fleſh are eſteemed equal to 


CONGLETON is ſituated near the borders of Staffordſhire, on 
the banks of the river Dan; it is a pretty good town, and 
has two handſome churches. The inhabitants carry on a con- 
ſiderable trade in making gloves. Within theſe few years a 
ſilk mill has been erected, which employs numbers of hands, 
and is of great benefit both to the town and neighbourhood. 
The government of the town is veſted in a mayor and fix 
aldermen, with their proper officers. The weekly-market is 
on Saturday ; and the town is diſtant from London 161 miles. 

Weſt of Congleton is CHurcn-HoLM, or, as it is ſometimes 
called, Hotmes-CHarPeLt. It is a large village, pleaſantly 
fituated on the banks of the river Dan, near which it has a good 
bridge ; and being a great thoroughfare, has ſeveral good inns. 

Not far from this village is another called COMBERMERE, 
near which the river Weaver has its ſource. This village was 
once famous for a rich abbey of white monks, founded in 
the reign of Henry I. by Hugh Malbane, a powerful baron, and 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary and St. Michael. It was endowed 
with many valuable privileges, and remained till the diſſolution 


per annum. 


NoRTHWICH is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the river 
Weaver, and remarkable for the great quantities of ſalt which 


are made in its neighbourhood. Theſe pits of rock ſalt were 


lumps of the mineral from whence the ſalt is extracted are found 


the workmen, or travellers who deſire to fee them, are let down 
in buckets, faſtened to a rope and turned by a wheel. Nothing 
can be more ſurpriſing than a ſight of theſe caverns, for when a 


_ the 


perſon goes to the bottom, he is, as it were, in a large open 
hall, ſupported by ſtrong natural pillars ; and the lights which the 
workmen uſe, ſtriking a reflection on the ſalt rocks, make them 
appear quite tranſparent. | 
his town, though ſo conſiderable, has only one building 
worthy of particular notice, which 1s a free-{chool, founded and 
endowed by one Mr. Dains, a native of the place, and ſome 
years vicar of St. Bartholomew's church, London. The weekly- 


market is on Friday; and the town is diſtant from London 172 


miles. 

South of this town is a place called RUDHEATH, once re- 
markable for having in it an aſylum for criminals, who were 
permitted to remain in fafety for a year and a day; but this pri- 
vilege being greatly abuſed, has been long taken away. 

Wet of 3 is Delamere-Foreſt, formerly noted for 
breeding red and fallow deer, many of which were ſent up 
to London for the king's table. 

The poor inhabitants in the neighbourhood have the benefit of 
the paſture in the valleys, the wood on the hills, the fern on the 
plains, the fiſh and fowls in the meres, and the turf which may 
be dug for fuel. 

Edelfleda, a Saxon lady, built a town in this foreſt, which 
ſtood many years after, but no remains of it are now left, except 
an exceeding,good houſe, where the keepers reſide ; it is called 
the Chamber of the Foreſt, and has undergone ſo many altera- 
tions, that it appears a modern {building. The ſame noble lady 
built a town near the forelt, but not any remains of it are left, 
except ſome old houſes in a ſmall village called FIiNBOROUGH, 


— 


Near the extremity of the foreſt there is another village called 
OuveR, which mult have been of conſiderable repute in former 
times, as it is ſtill governed by a mayor, and has a church 
not ſubjeC to any dioceſan whatever, the rector having the ſole 
power. 

South of the high road leading to Cheſter, about two miles, 
is a village called BUxXBURY, where was anciently a convent for 
monks of the Benedictine order, founded in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. It remained till the diſſolution of religious houſes, 
when its revenues amounted to 481. 28. 8d. per annum. 

Near this is BEESTON, an agreeable village, and remarkable 
for having in it the remains of a ſtrong caſtle built by Ranulph, 
the ſixth carl of Cheſter, in the reign of king John. It appears 
to have been originally a very magnificent ſtructure, the walls 
reaching to a conſiderable length, and the lofty towers are ſeen 
at a very great diſtance. As its ſituation on an eminence re- 
duced thoſe who lived in it to very great ſtraits for water, a well 
was cut through the rock, to the depth of one hundred and ſixt 
yards, ninety of which are {till left open, but the reſt are filled 
up. There are many remains of ditches and entrenchments 


near it; but at what time they were thrown up is not known 
with certainty. 


Not far from Becſton-Caſtle is a large village called Tor PER- 


LY, which, being a great thoroughfare on the road to Cheſter, 
has ſeveral good inns. The church is a handſome Gothic ſtruc- 
ture, and the rectory is of conſiderable value. In this village the 
ſheriff holds a court for the hundred. | 

At a ſmall village called Barrow, on the Weſt-ſide of the 
foreſt, was anciently an hoſpital belonging to the Knight's-Tem- 
plars ; but not any remains of the building are now left. 

Not far from the Weſtern extremity of the foreſt is a vill 
called 'TARviN, the church belonging to which is a noble edi- 
hce, and though only a vicarage, the living is very conſiderable. 
This village was formerly a market-town, and made ſo by 


lir John Savage, the lord of it; but the market has been long 
ſince put a ſtop to. | | 


The Foreſt of Delamere is remarkable for giving the title of 


baron to fir George Booth, who, for his eminent ſervices to 
Charles II. was created lord Delamere the year after the Reſto- 


ration. His ſon joined king William ſoon after his landing. 


for Which he was created earl of Warrinoton. 


NM1DDLEWICH, ſituated between Northwich and Namptwich, 


is a populous town, and the trade carried on by the inhabitants 
principally conſiſts in making falt, great quantitics of which 
are exported, beſides what is ſent to different places in England. 
The houſes in general are very neat, and the church is a ſpacious 
handſome ſtructure. The government of the town is veſted 
in a bailiff and ſome of the principal inhabitants, who are choſen 


| annually. The weekly-market is on Tueſday; and the town is 


diſtant from London 165 miles. 

To the Welt of Middlewich, about five miles, is a village 
called DERNHALL, where Edward I. before he was king, 
founded a convent for monks of the Ciſtertian order. In 
the courſe of time it fell to decay, and another was erected in its 
itead, about five miles diſtant, to which the monks were re- 
moved, This laſt continued till the diſſolution of religious houſes, 


when its annual revenues amounted to 5x81. 7s. 6d. But the 
| whole of the —_— has been long entirely deſtroyed. 


SANDBACH is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of a ſmall 
ſtream that is nameleſs. The church is a very handſome ſtruc- 
ture, and the town in general is neat, regular, and well built. 


The market-place is very ſpacious, and in it are two ſtone croſſes 


with images on them, and many figures expreſſive of the moſt re- 
markable events related in the New Teſtament. In former 
times the ale made in this town was reckoned ſuperior to any in 
England; but it has long loſt that character: nor does it appear 
that what is now brewed is equal to that in ſome of the neigh- 
bouring towns. Sandbach has a weekly-market on Thurſday ; 
and is diſtant from London 161 miles. 

Naurrwich, otherwiſe NANTWICH, is pleaſantly ſituated 


on the banks of the river Weaver, and is at preſent a flouriſhing 


and populous town. It is a great thoroughfare on the road 


to Cheſter, and has therefore ſeveral good inns. The houſes in 


general are very neat, and the church is a noble Gothic ſtruQure, 
built in the form of a cathedral. In 1438 this town was deſtroyed 
by fire, and in 1583 it ſuffered the ſame fate ; but was afterwards 
rebuilt in the handſome manner it now appears. It had for- 
merly a market-houſe, which was a very handſome building, and 
over It was an elegant room, in which the magiſtrates tranſacted 
public buſineſs ; but in 1737 it ſuddenly fell to the ground, and 
has not ſince been rebuilt. Here are two good charity-ſchools, 


one for torty boys, and the other for thirty girls. The principal 


trade carried on by the inhabitants conſiſts in making ſalt, which 
is ſaid to exceed in quality any other made in this kingdom. 
The weekly-market is on Saturday ; and the town is diſtant 
from London 162 miles. 

Near this town was fought a moſt bloody battle, on the 
21ſt of January 1644, between the army ef the parliament, and 
the Irich, whom Charles I. had ſent for to aſſiſt him againſt the 
Englith. The Iriſh were about 3000 in number, and general 
Fairfax having come up with them near the town, gave them ſo 
total an overthrow, that except a few that ſaved themſelves 
by flight, the whole were either killed or captured. 
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TuT NEW and COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


Not far from Namptwich is a village called BappixGToON, in 
which was formerly an hoſpital for lepers ; but not any remains 
of the building are now viſible. 

At a little diſtance from this village is another called Cnor- 
MONDELEY, remarkable for giving the title of Earl to a noble 
family of the ſame name. 

Marys, the laſt town we ſhall mention in this county, is a 


place of very great antiquity. 


It is ſituated on an eminence 


in the Southern extremity of the county, not far from the river 
Dee; and principally conſiſts of three ſtreets, all paved in the 


neateſt manner. 


The church, which is a venerable Gothic 


ſtructure, ſtands in the highelt part of the town, and the rectory 
is ſo very conſiderable in value, that there are conſtantly two 


rectors appointed, who officiate alternately. 


Here is a good 


free-{chool well endowed, where youth are qualified for the uni- 
verlity ; and an alms-houſe for poor aged perſons of both ſexes. 
In this place was formerly a magnificent caſtle ; but the whole 
of the building has been long ſince demoliſhed. The town has 
2 good weekly-market on Monday; and is diſtant from London 


166 miles. 


BioGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF THIS COUNTY. 


| 


RArHAEL HOLLINGSBHED, the famous author of the Chronicles 


of England, was born in this county in the reign of Henry VIII. 


but what year is not certainly known. It appears that he began | 


* 


| to write his hiſtory ſoon after the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth» 


and that he was aſſiſted in the execution of it by ſeveral others. 
The time of our hiſtorian's death is not known with certainty : 
but it appears from his will, which is prefixed to an edition 
of Camden's Annals, that it happened between the years 1 578 


and 1592. 


Sir THOMAS ASTON, celebrated for his bravery during the 
civil-wars in the laſt century, was born at his father's ſeat 


in this county in 1610. 


He received his education at the 


free-ichool of Macclesfield, from whence he was removed to 
Brazen-Noſe-College, Oxford. He did not, however, remain 
long in that learned ſeminary, for his father dying, he was ſent 
for home, and being zealouſly attached to the court, he was ſoon 
after created a baronet. When the king ſet up his ſtandard 
at Nottingham, fir 'Thomas Aſton not only perſuaded many of 
the gentlemen in Cheſhire to accompany him, but likewiſe, 
at his own expence, raiſed a troop of horſe for the ſervice of the 
royal cauſe ; but they were defeated by a ſmall party under the 
command of lord Fairfax, and fir Thomas Aſton wounded. He 
ſtill, however, continued to raiſe men for the king; but being 
ſoon after taken in a ſkirmiſh, he was carried priſoner to Stafford, 
from whence, endeavouring to make his eſcape, he received a 
ſevere blow on the head from one of the ſoldiers; this, with the 
wound he had before received, brought on a mortification and 
fever, of which he died on the 24th of March 1645. 


An ACCURATE LIST oz Taz FAIRS ix THE COUNTY or CHESTER. 
Places. ; | Months. [Days] Articles ſold. Places. Months. 6 Articles ſold. | 
5 Os, WR - | 5 | 
; Auge 5 | Cattle & drapery 3 2 | i | 
Altrincham ..... 3 November | 2 goods | . | 1 5 1 ur linen, and | 
T February 13 A Cows, horſ. ſwine | December .... | 8 i 3 
FW Middlewich . $ IA -A- 25 | 2 Catt] 
| | 110 <>. 2|) P | N e ; Holy Thurl. . | — | 888885 
iſt Thurſ. bef. | March-<... 26 | J Ditto, horſes, { 
| Shrovetide. . | — 1 Namptwich. — September .... | 4 ) flannel, pewter, | 
Congleton ..... 4 1 15 ee eee 12 7 & pedlary | | er * _ | 
| A 5 | | 5 1 attle, draper 
I | — 13 Northwich .... } | t 5 . Fray * 
Laſt Thurſday | Ne | | Eaſter-Tveſ. . | — | 
| Cheſt in February — Sand bach Firſt Tueſday Cattle and horſes 
e 3 5 | > Iriſhlin.cat. hops, 5 ene, ns 
October 10 ö drap. goods, &c. | — OP) 
Frodſham i rel ONE *. : Cattle & pedlary I} Stockport... 4 [up 13 | pom: & pedlary 
— K — ee 5 18 3 | "gg »»c--{ 26 
1 July IO Ditto & drapery | | A 11 
Knotlord. ..... ; November. | 8 | goods „ Monday after bp 
REI > << +. 6 . eee x Auguſt... | 24 A 
June 22 | December . | 10 | 
4 Macclesfield... . | July .---.--<; 11 | >Cat.wool, & cloth e . 
. 4 | "M 
| November 1 | ns 


| Ax ACCURATE LIST or Tye ROADS in TAE COUNTY or CHESTER. 
# "TP 125 | 
7 8 2 Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility | Pla TY Diſt. Neighbouring Seats of the Nobility | 
25 WM Lon. | and Gentry. ces. _ and Gentry. | 
From London to | Miles Bar-Bridge...... ... 1662 | 
| Chelter. | | Tn Side 73 * From Cheſter to Caſtle-Brom- 
1 To Litchfield in Z 1742 wich is 3 _— . 
Staffordſhire (ſee Hocknelt I 75 Cal Tag | E 2 continue | 
page 106) ..... 118 | Boughton ” 5 2 as — Is | 
Long Green 121 | About a mile to the right of Long- Cheſter 6 1827 | 
F 122 Green is the ſeat of Mr. Cobb: | AR Dt _ 
reren 1232 and on the left is Hagley, the ſeat Another Road from 
RNageley 1252 of Mr. Curzon. London to Cheſter. 
„ 127 A mile from Ouſley is the ſeat and] 
Great Haywood. . . | 130z ark belonging to ſir William I To Meriden (ſee p. | 
Brine- Pitts. 133 by olſeley, bart. and oppoſite is a 2 2 
Sandoon 130; handſome brick houſe belonging Caſtle- Bromwich. 105 
A 13941 to Mr. Sneyd. Welch Harp Inn... | 115 | 
CS — 141 [On the left of Brine-Pitts is Tixall, II Four Croſſes Inn 1231 „From Cheſter to Briſtol is 145! 
Darleſton 1421 the ſeat of Mr. Clifford; and a I Iviſey- Bank . | 132 to Bath 152; and to Vork 107. 
r 1441 mile further is Ingeſtree-Hall, the Newport 140 8 
| Warren-Hill I45z ſeat of lord Chetwynd, Whitchurch... - {161 
Stableford- . - .- -- - 1472 Hampton-Poſt 167 
Pipe- Gate 152 Plume of Feathers 
Bridgmore 156 FR 172 
Windurn-Bury . 1583 On the left, a mile beyond Nampt- Golbourn-Bridge 1744 | 
Stapley - Aria as Fookedin 1594 wich is Woodhay, a ſcat of the Hatton-Heath ..... | 1 1 
1 bn : | 3 family of Wilbraham. Cheſter 167 
( „ 1 | 
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uſed to denote nations or 


Wales ſpeak Engliſh, and all judicial proceedings and law-in- 
ſtruments are in this tongue, which is alſo in divers places the 


ge, lie, IH iet ee HOW 


| M ere and theſe were Demetia, or South-Wales; Prqviſia, 


middlemoſt was ſwallowed up by the other two. 


South-Wales, and Weſt-Wales, containing fourteeen ſhires, in 


F 


The Principality of Wales. 


II. 


r 
FRY —_ 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


HE ancient Britons divided the whole iſland of Albion into 
Loeegria, Albania, and Cambria, which are now called Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales. The Saxons, when they had con- 
uered the ifland, and drove a remnant of the natives to ſeek 
ike among the mountains in this corner of it, called it /7alla, 
and the people in their m Welſh; which was the word they 
anguages that were to them ſtrange 
and unknown. So to this day, the Tiroleſe, and other inhabi- 
tants of Upper Germany, call the Italians, though their next 
neighbours, Welſhmen, and their language Welſh. And that 
this name was given it by the Saxons, 1s plain enough, becauſe 
the Welſh themſelves do not underſtand what the words Wales 
and Welſh really mean; neither do they know any other name 
of their country or themſelves, but Cymry, i. e. the firſt, or old 
country ; nor of their language, but Cymraeg. In like manner 


the common people know not what England or Engliſh mean; 


but they commonly call the country, Lhoyger ; and the Engliſh- 


men, Sacſon, inſtead of Saxons (the x being no letter in their 


alphabet) and the Engliſh language they call Saiſcnacg, i. e. the 
Saxon tongue. Mean time the better fort of people throughout 


language of the pulpit. | 

he firſt diviſion of this country that we read of, was about 
the year 870, when Roderick, the great king of Wales, divided 
it in favour of three ſons, into three territories, which they called 


or Powis-Land ; and Fenedotia, or North-Wales : which divition 
was attended with ſuch diſcord, that it was not long before the 
he ancient 
records alſo divided it into three parts, called North-W ales, 


—_ 


which were then included Herefordſhire and Monmouthſhire ; 
but as they have both been ſince lopt off, and reckoned among 
thoſe of England, where we have deſcribed them, the only 
diviſions known now are, | 5 | 
. SOUTH WALES, | a 
Containing Radnorſhire, Brecknockſhire, Glamorganſhire, 
Caermarthenſhire, Pembrokeſhire, and Cardiganſhire. | 
NORTH WALES, Ns 
Containing Montgomeryſhire, Merionethſhire, Caernarvon- 
ſhire, Denbighſhire, Flintſhire, and Angleſey. i 
It was anciently bounded almoſt on all ſides by the ſea, and 


by the Severn and Dee, till the Saxons made thernſelves maſters ] 
O 


all the plain champaign countries over thoſe rivers, and till 
Offa, king of Mercia, in particular, made a great ditch to be 
the boundary betwixt his kingdom and Wales, when the inter- 


jacent country was called the Marches. The kings of England | 
alſo, after the Conquelt, obliged the inhabitants to retire further 


Weſtward, and to ſecure themſelves among the mountains. Not- 
withſtanding this, they ſtill enjoyed their own laws, lived under 
their own princes, and maintained their own liberties againſt all 
the deligns and attempts of the Engliſh, till at laſt, in the year 
1282, Llewellin ap Gryffnh, prince of Wales, loſt both his life 
and principality to king Edward I. who yet did not think him- 


| Brecknock, and Glamorgan. 


ſelf ſafe, notwithſtanding his victory ſeemed entire and abſolute ; 
for he obſerved the humour of the Welch to be entirely ſet againſt 
any foreign prince or governor, and was very hard put to it to 
ſettle himſelf in the ſecure poſſeſſion of his new Conqueits, till he 


entered upon this lucky expedient : his queen being then big with 


child, he ſent for her to come immediately to Caernarvon; and 
when ſhe was delivered of a fon, he ſummoned a meeting of 
the Welch lords, and proffered them the young child (a native 
of their own country) for their lord and governor, to whom 
they readily ſwore obedience; and ſince that time the eldeſt ſons 


of the Kings of England have commonly been created Princes of 


Wales. The common bounds of the principality to this day, 
are thoſe eſtabliſhed by Giraldus Cambrenſis, who makes the 
river Wye its boundary betwixt England and South-Wales, and 
meaſures the length of all Wales from Caerleon upon Ik, to 
Holyhead in Angleſey, above 100 miles, and its breadth from 
Sallow or Willoweford upon the river Wye, to St. David's in 
Pembrokeſhire, at leaſt the ſame number of miles. 

WaLEs was incorporated and united with England, by a 


ſtatute of 27th Henry VIII. by which all laws and liberties of 
England were to take place chere; and all Welch laws, cuſtoms, 


and tenures, not agreeable to thoſe of England, to be abrogated : 
officers of law, and miniſters, were to keep courts in the Englith 
tongue; and the king of England was to have a Chancery and 
Exchequer-Court at Brecknock and Denbigh. By the ſame 
ſtatute Wales was divided into twelve counties, each of which 
had the pr.vilege of returning a knight, and every ſhire-town 
a burgeſs to parliament, except the town of Merioneth. And 
by the 34th and 35th of the fame reign, there were ordained 
four leveral circuits for the adminiſtration of juſtice in the ſaid 
ſhires, each of which was to include three ſhires; fo that the 
chief juſtice of Cheſter has under his juriſdiction the three ſeveral 
ſhires of Flint, Denbigh, and Montgomery. The hires of 
Caernarvon, Merioneth, and Angleſey, are under the juſtices of 
North-Wales. "Thoſe of Caermarthen, Pembroke, and Car- 
digan, have alſo their juſtices, as have likewiſe thoſe of Radnor, 
By the 18th of queen Elizabeth, 
one other juſtice-aſliſtant was ordained to the former juitices ; 
ſo that now every of the ſaid four circuits have two juſtices, 
viz. one chief: juſtice, and a ſecond juſtice-afliſtant, | 
We ſhall conclude with an obſervation which is univerſally 


| acknowledged to be true of the character of the Welch in 


general, viz. That ſince the Bible and Common-Prayer-Book 
have been tranſlated into the Welch tongue, purſuant to an 
order of queen Elizabeth, no place has adhered more ſtrictly 
than Wales to the Rubric and conſtitution of the church of 
England, both as to the ſubſtance and form of worthip : that 
ſince they have been incorporated with the Engliſh, they have 
approved themſclves as loyal, hearty, and affectionate ſubjects 
of the ſtate, as cordially devoted to their king, and as zealous in 
defence of their Jaws, liberties, and religion, as the belt of their 
tellow-ſubjeRs ; that the gentlemen are very hoſpitable, and the 
people in general, though very jealous of affronts, and apt to 
take fire, yet are ſoon reconciled, and are moſt civil and obliging, 
eſpecially to ſtrangers. ; 


— _ _ 
— — — * 


HAP. I. 


Containing an Hiſtorical and Deſcriptive Survey of 


F ( *TS+S 


e 
Tur County or RADN OR. 
ADNORSHIRE is bounded on the Eaſt with Shropthire 


and Herefordihire ; with Brecknockſhire and Cardigan- 
ſhire on the South and Welt, and with Montgomerythite in 
North-Wales on the North. Ir is, according to Mr. Lemple- 

No. 55. | 


man, twenty-nine miles in length, and eighteen in breadth, and 
has an area of 385 ſquare miles. Others make it ninety miles 
in circumference, containing 310,000 actes, four market-towns, 
ſix hundreds, fiſty-two parifhes, and about 3209 houles, with 
19,000 inhabitants, thirteen rivers, five caſtles, and three foreits, 
all in the dioceſes of Hereford and St. David's. 
The air is ſharp and piercing. The Eaſt and South parts are 
well cultivated, and pretty fruitiul in corn, but the ſoil elſe here, 
| eigecially 
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Tur NEW ax» COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


eſpecially in the North and Welt parts, is ſo rocky and moun- 
tainons, that it is only fit to feed cattle and ſheep, though it is 
well ſtored with . and watered with rivulets, and in ſome 
places ſtanding lakes. The chief commodities are cheeſe and 
horſes. "The river Wye, which divides it from Brecknockſhire, 
croſſes the Welt angle of the county, and in its rapid courle 
through the rocks, forms ſeveral cataracts, and receives the Ython, 
Weaverly, and other ſtreams. It is parted from Shropthire 
by the river Temd ; but the river, which it has peculiar to itſelf, 
is the Ython, into which run the Dulas, the Clowdock, and the 
Cameran. It riſes among the hills in the North-lide of the 
ſhire, and forming its courſe Southward, falls into the river 
Wye, a little below Dyflart, on the South-Weſt-ſide of the 
county; but after it has paſſed Llanhadern, it winds about 
ſo ſhort, that it runs near ſix miles in a mile and a half diſtance 
from that town. In theſe rivers are plenty of ſalmon and other 
fih. It ſends two members to parliament, one for the county, 
and one for the chicf town, viz. | 

NEW RADNOR, a very ancient borough by preſcription, from 
whence the county takes its name. Old Radnor (called by the 
Welſh Maefyved hen, and from its high ſituation Pencraig) 
was laid in aſhes by Rhys ap Griffydh, in the gy of king John. 
The new town is well built for theſe parts, being chiefly of 
thatched houſes, after the manner of the country, and was for- 
merly defended with walls and a caſtle, and might have been 
much more conſiderable had it not been burnt down by the rebel 
Owen Glendour, who uſurped the title of Prince of Wales 
upon the depoſition of king Richard III. But the more imme- 
diate cauſe of its decay ſeems to be the encouragement that was 


given to its neighbour Preſtaign, by Martin, biſhop of St. Da- 


vid's, by whole favour the latter grew up to be a conſiderable 
market, and muſt by conſequence draw off the trade and reſort 
from Radnor. It was ſo called by the Engliſh, as ſome think, 
from Rhaiadr Gwy, or the cataract of the river Wye, near the 
town of Rhaiadr. Though it is the county-town, the aſſizes are 
not held here; however, it has a Court of Pleas for all actions, 
without limitation to any particular ſum. Of the caſtle which 
ſtood in a nook of the river Somergil, juſt by the cataract above. 
mentioned, nothing remains but a deep trench cut out of a rock 
on one fide of the caſtle-yard. The town ſtands in a fruitful 
valley at the bottom of a hill, where abundance of ſhcep are fed. 
Queen Elizabeth, in the fourth year of her reign, granted it 
a charter, with large privileges; and likewiſe the manor, which 
contains eleven large townſhips, with a juriſdiction extending ten 
or twelve miles to the capital council, which conſiſts of twenty-five 
burgeſſes, and a recorder, out of whom a bailiff and two alder- 
men are choſen yearly. This town has the honour of giving the 
title of Earl to Heary lord Robartes. New Radnor has a weekly- 
market on Tueſday; and is diſtant from London 151 miles. 

PRESTEIN, or PRESTAIGN, by the Britiſh called Lhan Andras, 
or St. Andrew's, ſtands on the river Lug, in a rich and pleafant 
valley, near its entrance into Herefordſhire, and is the place where 
the aſſizes and county-jail are kept, on which account it is 
pretty populous, and well frequented. Tt is a fair, large, well- 
built town, and the ſtreets are well paved. Here is a very. good 
market for grain, eſpecially for barley, of which they make good 
ſtore of malt. To whom its flouriſhing ſtate is principally owing, 
was mentioned in Radnor. It has a good weekly-markgt on 
Saturday ; and is diſtant from London 148 miles. 

KNiGATOYN, the only town of note in the hundred of its own 


name, ſtands in a valley on the river Temd, over which 


it has a bridge. Itisa well-built borough, of good trade and 


' reſort, and its market, whieh is on Thurſday, is well ſerved with 


cattle, corn, iron-ware, hops, falt, linen and woollen cloth, and 
other commodities. The town is diſtant from London 147 


The Magi, mentioned by Antoninus, is ſuppoſed to be Old | 


Radnor, which the Britons call Macſyved her; tor the writers of 


the middle age call the inhabitants of theſe parts Mageſate, as if 


one ſhould ſay the Seat of the Magi. | 

The moſt remarkable thing mentioned in this ſhire is Offa's 
Dike, or Clawd Offa, as the Britons call it, a mighty work 
of itſelf, and much talked of by our hiſtorians. It has its name 


from the contriver Offa, the Mercian king, who had it caſt up as' 


a boundary between the Englith Saxons, and the ancient Britons 
that were drove into Wales, and a protection of the former 
againſt the invaſions of the latter. It begins at Bleachey over 
againſt Auſt-Paſſage, on the Severn, and extends from the mouth 
of the Wye to that of the Dee ninety miles. It runs through 
Herefordthire, paſſes by Knighton above mentioned, proceeds 
Northward through part of Shropſhire into Montgomeryſhire, 
then returns to Shropthire near Olweltry, and ſo through Den- 
byſhire into Flintſhire, and ends a little below Holy-well, where 
that water runs into the Dec. It is ſaid, that Harold made 
a law, that if any Welchman paſſed this Dike, the king's offi- 
cers ſhould cut off his right hand. | 

RHACGCADAR WILDERNESS, fo called from a ſmall incon- 
ſiderable town, is famous among the Welch for the deſtruction 
of Vortigern, whoſe memory they deteſt for his having invited 
the Saxons into Britain; and therciore they ſay, that both he and 
his new-built town were conſumed by lightning. It has a 
weekly market on Wedneſday. 

On the top of a hill called Gwaſtedin near Rhaiadar Gwy, 


— 


are three large heaps of ſtones of that kind which are common 
_ the mountains of Wales, and called Karns. In ſome 
places there are confuſed piles of no lefs than two hundred cart 
loads. They are alſo frequent in the North of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, and were no doubt intended generally as 
memorials for the dead, it being {till a cuſtom in ſeveral places 
to caſt heaps of ſtones on the graves of robbers, ſelf-murderers, 
and other malefactors; and it being the worſt thing that a man 
can expreſs to an enemy, to with that a Karn be his monument; 
though, before Chriſtianity was planted here, men of the beſt 
quality ſeem to have had ſuch funeral piles. 


SECTION II. 


Tax County or BRECKNOCK, 


33 KNOCKSHIRE is fo called by the Engliſh from the 
Welch name Brycheingg, or Breckiniauc, and is bounded 
with Radnorthire on the North, from which it is divided by the 
river Wye; Herefordſhire on the Eaft, Monmouthſhire on the 
South-Eaſt, Glamorganſhire on the South and South-Welt, Cacr- 
marthenſhire and part of Cardiganthire on the Weſt. Mr. Tem- 
pleman extends it to thirty-five miles in length, and thirty-four in 


| breadth, and gives it an area of ſeven hundred and ſeventy ſquare 
miles, though ſome make it but twenty miles from Eaſt to Weſt, 


and twenty-eight from North to South. Others make the cir- 
cumference a hundred and nine miles, and compute the area at 
620,000 acres. It is divided into fix hundreds, containing four 
market-towns, about 6000 houſes, and 35, 300 inhabitants. 

It is a very mountainous country (except on the North ſide) ſo 
that ſome call it Breakneckſhire; but it is intermixed with a good 
number of pleaſant and fruitful vales and plains, which produce 
plenty of corn; and as for cattle, they ſend great herds ever 
year to England from the mountains. The air is very mil 
except on the hills, where it is ſharp, but wholeſome. 

The chief rivers are, the Uſk, the Wye, and the Yrvon. 
The Uſk, whereof the Britiſh name is 775, which in the Iriſh 
—_— water, comes from the black mountains, on the South- 

Veſt ſide of the county, and from thence runs Northward till it 
reaches Tre-Caſtle, after which it winds towards the Eaſt, paſlin 
by the town of Brecknock, and leaves this county a little below 
Crick-Howel. The Uſk runs through the middle of it, but the 
* only waters the North-ſide of it; and at Hay it leaves it, 


| and enters Herefordſhire. The Yrvon riſes among the hills 
on the North-Weſt ſide of the county, from whence it runs 
South towards Llangamauh, and thence turns to the North-Eaſt, 


falling into the Wye at Bealt, Theſe and the leſſer rivulets are 
all well ſtored with fiſh, but particularly the Uſk and the Wye; 
which abound with ſalmon and trout. 
who was archdeacon of this county above five hundred years ago, 
and wrote an Itinerary of Wales, ſays, that the Wye abounds 
with a better fort of trout than common, called Umbræ, and 
that in his time it had plenty of woods, paſture, and wild deer; 
and he mentions a mountain among the Southern hills, called 


Arthur's-Chair, with two peaks on the top, and between them a 


fountain that had trouts, though no water ran from it. 


| There is a famous pool or mere in this county, about two 
miles Eaſt of Brecknock town, called Brecknock- 


ere, which 
is two miles long, and almoſt as broad, and though much haunted 
by otters, fo abounds with perch, teach, and eel, that they com- 
monly fay it is two-thirds water, and one-third fiſh. The Welch 
call it Lyn Savedhan, 1. e. a ſtanding lake. Giraldus calls it Cla- 
msſum, from the thundering noiſe it makes upon the breaking of 
the ice. | | 

This county, which not only TR black cattle and goats, 
but ſome veniſon, and ſtore of fowl, lies in the dioceſe of 
St. David's; though Chamberlain and others have placed it in 
that of Landaff, and ſends two members to parliament, viz. one 
for the county, and one for the town of 

BRECKNOCK, or BRECON, which is the capital and almoſt the 
centre of the county, a compact, well-built town, and the place 
where the aſſizes are held. It ſtands at the confluence of 
the rivers Hondhy and Uſk, over which is a good ſtone bridge; 


and from thence the Britons call it Aber Hondby. That it | 


was inhabited in the time of the Romans is plain trom ſeveral 
coins of their emperors that have been found, and from Roman 
bricks often turned up by the plough, in a ſquare camp near it, 
with this inſcription, LEG. II. AUG. Bernard Newmarch, 
who conquered this country in the time of William Rufus, built 
a ſtately caſtle here, which was repaired by the Breoſes and Bo- 
huns ; and king Henry VIII. founded a collegiate church of 
fourteen prebendaries (in the priory of the Dominicans) which he 
tranſlated hither from Abergwily in Caermarthenſhire. It Is 
governed by two bailiffs, fifteen aldermen, two chamberlains, 
two conſtables, a town-clerk, two ſerjeants, and other interior 
officers; is pretty well inhabited ; has tome thare in the woollen 
manufacture; has ſtill the ruins of its caſtle, with ſome towers, 
and three churches ; and its markets are well ſupplied with cattle, 
corn, and other proviſions. James Butler, duke of Ormond, 
was in 1660 created earl of Brecknock, in which and his other 
titles he was ſucceeded by his grandſon James Butler, who was 


e by parliament, and has lived ſeveral years in Spain. 


Brecknock 
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Brecknock has two weekly-markets on Wedneſdays and Satur- 
days; and is diſtant from Lanka 160 miles. 

EALT, BUELHT, or BUILT, is a pleaſant town in a woody 
country, on the river Wye, over which it has a large wooden 
bridge leading to Radnorſhire. It is fortified with a caſtle, 
which was demoliſhed by Rice ap Griffith, and rebuilt by 
the Breoſes and Mortimers. In 1690 a conſiderable part of the 
town, being that ſide of the ſtreet next the river Wye, was totally 
deſtroyed by an accidental fire. This town has a conſiderable 
manufacture of ſtockings, two weekly-markets on Mondays and 
Saturdays; and is diſtant from London 157 miles. 

Hav, in Britiſh Tregelh:, i.e. in Engliſh HasELy, or HAsLE- 
TON, is a good town on the banks of the Wye, and the borders 
of Herefordſhire. It is ſuppoſed to have been well known to the 


Romans, becauſe of their coins often found there, and ſome 


ruins of walls ſtill remaining. It was burnt by the rebel Owen 


Glendour in his paſſage through theſe parts. It once had a caſtle, 


which with two others at Brecknock and Radnor, were mortgaged 
by William de Breos, lord of Brecknock, to king John. I he 
weekly-market is on Monday; and the town is diſtant from 
London 135 miles. 

The moſt remarkable antiquity of this county, is that noted 
monument called the Maiden-Stone, in Britiſh Ma 
It is a rude pillar erected in the middle of the road near Breck- 
nock, which is ſix foot high, and two broad, and fix inches 
thick. On one fide are 2 of a man and a woman in an 
ancient habit. The antiquity of it is not doubted; but whether 
it be a Britiſh or Roman work, is uncertain. 

The only ſeats in this county are Crick-howel and Tretowry- 
Caſtles, on the Weſt-ſide of the county, near the river U 
which belong to the duke of Beaufort. 


SECTION III. 
Tux County of GLAMORGAN. 
; 1* lies part in the dioceſe of St. David's, and part in that of Llan- 


1 daff, and is a maritime county, having on the South the Severn 
Sea, or Briſtol-Channel ; Monmouthſhire on the Eaſt ; Caermar- 
thenſhire on the Weſt 3 and Brecknockſhire on the North. | 
The Welch give it various names, as Glath-M:zrgan, &c. 


from which it is probably enough ſuppoſed to have been formerly 


ſubje& to ſome prince or abbey of the name of Morgan; 

though there are ſome who chooſe to derive the name from 
the Britiſh word Mor, or Sea, becauſe it lies along the Severn. 

|  Templeman computes the length to be forty-five miles, the 

breadth twenty-one, and the number of ſquare miles 670. Others 


make the ray forty-eight from Eaſt to Welt, the breadth 


twenty-ſeven from North to South, and the circumference about 
116, containing 540,000 acres, divided into ten hundreds, as 
many market - towns, and eighteen pariſhes, in which are reckoned 
ſixteen rivers, five caſtles, as many parks, near 10,000 houſes, 
and 58,000 inhabitants. | RE 

The air on the North ſide of the county, where it is moun- 
tainous, is very ſharp, by reaſon of the long continuance of the 
ſnow on the hills; but on the South-ſide of it, it is mild and 
agreeable ; conſequently the ſoil on the North- ſide of the county 
is but indifferent: whereas the further it advances to the South, 


it is not only more level, but pleaſanter, more populous, fitter 


for cultivation, and bears large crops of corn, and very ſweet 
s. As to ſheep and other cattle, they abound in all parts, 
there being fruitful vallies among the mountains, which produce 


very good paſture, inſomuch that it is called The Garden ot |} 


Wales. Other commodities are lead, coals, fiſh, and butter. 

The chief rivers are the 2 or Remny, the Taff, the 
Ogmore, the Avon, the Cledaugh, and the Tavye. The Rhym- 
ny riſes in Brecknockſhire, a little before it enters this county; 


and after paſling along the ſkirts of it, and dividing it from 


Monmouthſhire, falls into the mouth of the Severn. he Og- 
more riſes on the North-ſide of the county, and runs South 


through the middle of it, till it paſſes by Bridgend into the Severn | 


ſea. The Avon ſprings up among the hills on the North- ſide of 
the county, and not far from Ogmore, but winds more to 
the South-Weſt, till it reaches the Severn at Aberavon, ſo called 
from its ſituation at the mouth of it. The Cledaugh forms 
much the ſame courfe, paſſing by Neath to the ſea, into which 
it falls about four miles Weſt of the Avon. The Tavye riſes at 
the foot of the black mountain in Brecknockthire, enters this 
county at Iſtragundles on the North-Weſt fide, and runs from 
thence moſtly Southward to the ſea at Swanſey. This ſhire was 
fortified heretofore with abundance of caſtles, moſt of which are 
long ſince fallen to decay. It ſends two members to parliament, 
viz. one knight of the ſhire, and one burgeſs for Cardiff. 

We are now entered on the coaſt of South-Wales, which ex- 
tends from the mouth of the Avon, Weſtward, to the Biſhop and 
his Clerks (rocks ſo called) and from thence runs North to Aber- 
dovy. It has many ſmall barbours and ports, chiefly for ſhip- 
ping off their coals and proviſions, which they fend in great 

uantities; the firſt to all the) coaſts of Devon, Somerſet, and 
CR, and ſome to Ireland ; and the laſt they ſend to Briſtol, 
eſpecially butter, which goes thither from Wales ſalted and bar- 
telled up, as that of Suffolk and Yorkſhire does to London. 
The firſt port we ſhall give an account of is CARDIFF, or 
2 


OF GLAM O R G AN. 


en y Morynnin. | 


| clerk, &c. and has a court of record every — 


w 


CAERDIFF, the capital town of this ſhire, where the aſſizes are 
alſo held. In Britiſh it is Caer-Dydh. It has a fair bridge ovet 
the Tavye or Taff, which, deſcending from the mountains, falls 
into the ſea four miles below it, where is a commodious haven 


| but ſmall veſſels may come up to its very bridge, and lade or un- 


lade there. It was fortified with walls and a caſtle by the Con- 
queror Fitz-Haymon, who with his Norman knights beat Rhe- 
lus prince of Wales out of his country. He made it buth a ſeat 
of war and a court of juſtice, where, belides a ſtanding army of 
choice ſoldiers, twelve 8 or pcers, whoſe enligns, with his 
own, are yet to be ſcen in the Caitle-Hall, were each of 
them obliged to defend their ſeveral ſtations ; notwithſtanding 
which, in a few years, one Ivor Bach, a little but ſtout Briton, 
who lived in the mountains, came hither with a band of ſoldier; 
privately by night and ſeized the caſtle, carrying off Fitz-Hav- 
mon's grandſon William, carl of Gloucelter, together with his 


wife and ſon, and detained them prifoners till he had received 


ſatisfaction for all injuries. Robert Curthoſe, eldeit fon to Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, whoſe eyes had been put out by his brother, 
to defeat all his hopes of ſucceeding to the crown, was commit- 
ted priſoner to this caſtle, where he died in an old age. 

his is a pretty large well- built town, reckoned the moſt beau- 
tiful in all South-Wales; but though two parithes, it has onl 
one church, the other having been ruined by the civil-wars. It 
is an ancient town corporate, governed by a conſtable of the 
caſtle, who is the earl of Pembroke or his deputy, two bailiffs, 
twelve aldermen, and as many capital burgeſſes, a ſteward, town- 


: : It is well- 
frequented, has a good trade with Briſtol, and plentiful markets, 


| It gives title of baron to the earl of Pembroke. The bailffs who 


are choſe on Michaelmas-Day by the majority of the aldermen 
and burgeſſes, are the only judges of the ſaid court of record, 
and juſtices of peace, The town, which has two plentiful mar- 
kets, and fairs for corn, cattle, ſheep, horſes, and ſwine, lies in 
a level foil fit for tillage and paſture ; and at three or four miles 
diſtance is encompaſſed with pleaſant hills, which render an agree- 
able proſpect. Without the Eaſt-Gate there is a large ſuburb 
called Crockerton ; without the North-Gate ſtands the White- 
Friars; and without the Welt Gate a ſmall ſuburb adjoining to 
the Black-Friars, wherein 1s built the caſtle, which is a ſtrong, 
ſtately, ſpacious edifice, where the audit is held for the eſtate of 
the ear] of Pembroke. 

Though the Welth coaſt is generally foul and dangerous, and 
has never it ſeems been well ſurveyed, yet there is a good road 
before this place, and the courte to it from the Flat Holmes or 
Hungroad, by Briſtol, is North North-Weſt. Cardiff has two 
weekly-markets on Wedneſday and Saturday; and is diſtant 
from London 163 miles. 

LLANDAFF, in the neighbourhood, though a city and an epiſ- 


| copal ſee, whoſe biſhops, it is ſaid, had formerly the title of 


archbiſhop, yet returns no members to parliament, has no market 
(at leaſt a very poor one on Tueſday) nor fair, and is of no man- 
ner of conſideration, unleſs on account of its cathedral, which is 
a fine ſuperb ſtructure, and though built near 640 years ago 
by biſhop Urban, is ſtill in a very good condition, with a neat 
choir ; yet for 700 years before that time, the only cathedral 
it had was a poor, ſorry building, about twenty foot long, and 
ten broad, without either bells or ſteeple ; nor indeed has the 
preſent any middle ſteeple, as all cathedrals beſides have, except 
Bangor and Exeter; however there are at the Weſt-front two 
towers, though not of equal height and uniformity in ſtructure: 
the North-Weſt tower, in which there hang five bells, is the 
higheſt as well as molt beautiful, it being 105 foot in heighth, 
the other only eighty-nine. "The length of the whole fabric, 


from Eaſt to Welt, including the walls, is 263 foot and an half, 


of which 110 foot is from the Weſt door to the choir. The 
length from the choir door to the altar is ſeventy-five foot, 
and from thence to the upper-end of St. Mary's chapel lixty-five 
foot. The breadth of the body and fide ailles is ſixty-five foot, 
equal to which is ſuppoſed to be the height from the floor to the 
top of the compaſs-work of the roof, it being fifty-four foot to 
the top of the middle aifle above the pillars. There is no croſs- 


| aiſle in this church, as there is in all other cathedrals of England 


and Wales. The pariſhes in its dioceſe, which contain part of 
Monmouthſhire, as well as this county, are 177, whereof ninety- 
eightareimpropriations; and it has onearchdeaconry, viz. Llandaff. 

This City, which alſo ſtands on the river Taff, as the Welch 
name ſignifies, is ſupplied with proviſions from Cardiff. The 
poverty of this ſee is aſcribed to Dunſtan or Kitchin, one of its 
biſhops, who is ſaid to have ſo dilapidated the revenue in the 
time of Henry VIII. that it is ſcarce able to maintain his ſuc- 
ceſſors. The fee is as ancient as the ſuppreſſion of the Pelagian 
hereſy by the two Gallic biſhops Germanus and Lupus, who 
were the firſt that built the cathedral, Anno 180. Landaff is 
diſtant from London 147 miles. 

Off of Cardiff Point, about three miles from the mouth, are 
two {mall but pleaſant iſlands, pretty cloſe together, one of them 
called Barry (which gave name to the family of the earls of 
Barrymore in Ireland) where 1s a narrow chink, fays Giraldus 
Cambrenſis, to which if the ear be laid, one hears a noiſe like 
the works at a ſmith's forge and ſhop. But the author of the 
Addenda to Camben, ſays, this noiſe is heard at Warmſhead- 
Point, a good Way further to the Welt ; and that it is occationed 
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TuE NEW axDd COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


by the motion of the ſca under the hollow rock of this promon- 
tory. | | 
CowBRIDGE is by the Britons called PoxTVAEN, from its 
ſtone- bridge over the river Ewenny, not far from its entrance 
into the Severn ſea. 
has a market well frequented for cattle, theep, corn, and other 
proviſions ; a harbour for boats; and is governed by a bailiff or 


It ſtands in a low bottom and fruitful ſoil, ] 


| bailiffs, annually choſen, and ſworn by the deputy conſtable of 


the neighbouring cattle of St. Quintin, under the cafl of Pem- 
broke. The juſtices hold the quarter-fcthons for the county 
here the weck aſter Eaſter. The weekly-market is on T ueſday ; 
and the town is diſtant from London 175 miles. 

At Newros, a little village in this neighbourhod, on the 
Weſt-ſide of the Ogmore, is a well which is almolt empty at 
high tide, but flows at ebb ready to run over. Poly bius takes 
notice of ſuch a_fountain at Cadiz, and gives this reaſon for it, 
viz. That the air being deprived of its uſual vent returns inward, 
by which means the veins of the ſpring being ſtopped, the water 
is kept baek ; and ſo on the other hand, the water leaving the 
ſhore, thoſe veins or natural aquzducts are freed from all ob- 
ſtruction, ſo that the water ſprings plent:fully. 

Nrarn, in Britiſh Ned, which Leland ſays was anciently 
called GRANVILLE, has a bridge over a river of the ſame name, 
infamous for quickſands, to 9 ſmall veſſels come up from 
Burten-Ferry in the Severn to load coals, which are dug in great 

lenty out of the neighbouring hilis, to the enriching of the in- 
kin, It is an ancient and pretty large town, governed by 
a portreeve choſen yearly, and ſworn by the deputy conſtable of 
the caſtle of Neath. The harbour is eleven leagues from Car- 
diff, betwixt which and that town is a large bay called Cardift- 
Bay, u hich is formed by the Naes above Cardiff and the Worm- 
thead, South of Swaniey. On the other tide of the river, over- 
againſt this town, are the remains of a once rich and ſtately 
monaſtery ; and the abbey-houſe, a large ſtructure, was, in the 
laſt century, kept in good repair, and was the ſeat of the Hobbys. 
On the Weit-ftde of the river there is an old cattle. The 
weekly-market is on Saturday; and the toxyn is diſtant from 
London 168 miles. | | Les 

SWANSEY, is an ancient, large, clean, well-built town, 
governed by a portrieve. It drives the greateſt trade of any 
town in the county, eſpecially in coals, holds a great correſ- 
pondence with Briſtol, and has an exceeding good harbour, 
where ſometimes a hundred ſhips at a time come in for coals and 
culm, there being ſeveral very large good coal-works in and 
near it, from whence it is carried to all the ports 11 Somerſet- 
ſhire, Devonſhire, and Cornwall; and alto to Ireland, whereby 
the town and all the country round are much enriched, The 


town {tands on the river T'wve or Taw, and its markets are | 


large, well furnithed with all necetlaries, and therefore well 


By from the neighbouring towns and villages. 
-amden favs, it was called Steinſer by the Engliſh, from 
porpoiles, or ſea-hogs, and Aber Tar! by the Britons, from the 
river Tawy, that runs bv it. He adds, that all the country from 
the Neath to the Lochor, which is the Weſt limits of this 
county, is called by us G:wwir, by the Britons Gwyr ; that it is 
divided into Eaſt and Weit-Gowland ; and that in the Eaſtern- 
diviſion lies the town we have been deſcribing, which belongs 
to the duke of Beaufort, one of whoſe titles is lord Herbert of 
Gower. Swanſey has two weekly-markets held on Wedneſdays 
and Saturdays; and the town is diftant from London 282 miles. 

PEN RISE, or PEN R VSE, ſtands nine miles South-Weſt of 
Swanſcy, nearer the ſea, and has a harbour for thips near Worm- 
ſhead-Point, in that ſame part of the country called Gowerland, 
which was feveral times poſleiſed by the Scots, who were drove 
out by force of arms. The weekly-market is en Thuſday ; 
and the town is diftant from London 15- miles. E 

About a mile and a half from PII E, which is an agreeable 
village near the fea, is Kevan-Houſe, which belongs to Mr. 
Bedford, who hath conliderable iron-mines and coll.cries on 
lands of great extent; and who, at much coſt, hath been build- 
ing capital imelting furnaces, founderies, forges, and water- 
mills for ſmelting the ores on many improved principles : the 
particulurs of which we ſhall briefly lay before our readers. 

Mr. Bediord, in order to eſtabliſh theſe works on the moſt 
capital and Jaiting principles, purchaled many eſtates, which 
extend upward of two miles; and moit of them contain con- 
ſiderable ygins of ccal and ore, now opened for the ſupply of 
tis Works, which are compoſed. of furnaces for imelting-the 
ores to cait iron, and foundaries for running the caſt-iron in- 
to various articles of uſe. Here are allo forges for working 


the cait-iron into various kinds of bars, and which by the im- 


provements that the making of bar is now receiving, thews to 
be of much conſequence to this nation; and theſe works are 
founded, fo as to become as capital and compact in the chief 
branches of the iron trade as moſt in Europe; the mines of coal 
and iron ore being of contiderable extent, and capable of lalting 
many ages; notwithſtanding the weckly quantities of each 
article uſed in the different works is immenſ. belidts theſe 
larger works, there are ſercral other bran hes of manutactory in 
the iron way, particulaily in the article of fine guns. There are 
alſo teveral ſtreams of water which ſupply the mills, and which 
are Cungductcd at great expence, lor hear tuo miles through 
many encloſed farms, along canals that are navigable for boats 
I 


| 
| 


| which 1t has a large, fair, ſtone bridge, and is a place venerable 


— 


to bring down coals and iron ore, from the mines to the fur- 
naces and torges ; and ſome part of this main canal was obliged 
to be cut under a high hill for the boats to pals thruugh it. 

The ancient places of moſt note in this county are, 

1. Bovium, or Boverton, three miles from Cowbiidge. 

2. Nidum, which points its ſituation by the prefer name of 
Nedh or Neath. 


3. Leucarum is Logher, oppoſite to Swanſcy, and is an aricient 


borough governed by a portricve, and once ſortitzed with a g od 
caſtle. 


4. Caerphyli-Caſtle, the nobleſt ruins of ancient 2rchiteQure 
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SECTION IV. 


TEE Coux TY Of CAE RMART HEN. 


HIS county, and thoſe of Pembroke and Cardigan, were 

uſually called by the Engliſh Weit-Wales. It is bounded 

on the Eait with the ſhires of Brecknock and Glamorgan, the 

Severn fea, or St. George's channel on the Seuth, Pembroke- 

thire on the Welt, and Cardiganſliire on the North, from which 
it is {eparated by the river Tave. 

It is, according to Templeman, forty miles in length, twenty- 
ſeven. in breadth, and has an arca ct 859 ſquare miles. Yer 
others make its greateſt length from North-Weſt to South-Eait 
to be but thirty-five, and where broadeſt from Eaſt to Weſt but 
twenty, which makes the circumference about 102 miles, or 
an area of about 709,090 ac: 


* 
I 27 ——— Kees. 
.* 


It lies in the dioceſe of St. David's, and contains ei2htv-ſeven 


pariſhes, divided in fix. hu. dreds, in which are eight market- 


towns, about 5400 houſes, near 17, g inhabitants, and twenty- 
eight rivers, great and ſinall. 

Ihe air here is reckoned milder and wholeſomer than in moſt 
of the neighbouring counties ; and the ſoil being not fo rocky 


| and raountainous is more fruitful, eſcpecially in corn and grais, 


coals and lime, and it is pretty well clothed wich wood, and 
watered with rivers. | 

The chief of theſe are the Towy, the Cothy, and the Tare. 
The Towy, from which the inhabitants are plentifully ſupplied 
both with fowl and fiſh, eſpecially ſalmon, comes into the North- 
Eait-fide of this county from Cardiganſhire, where it riſes, and 
running South and South-Weſt through the county, falls into the 
Eng!ith channel about eight miles below . Caermarthen. The 
Cothy riſes on the North-ſide of Caermarthenſhire, and runs 
South for moſt part till it joins the T owy, about five miles above 
Caermarthen. The Tae, or Teivy, riſes in Cardiganſhire, 
but ſoon becomes the boundary betwixt that county and this, the 
North-Weſt-ſide of which it waters till joined by the river 
Reach, after which it parts this county from Pemb:okeſhire. It 
fends two members to parliament, lice the reſt of the counties 
of Wales, viz. one knight for the ſhire, aud one burgeſs for the 
ſhire and aſſize town ; viz. | 

CAERMARTHEN, the Maridunum of Ptolomy, and the Mu- 
ridinum of Antoninus. It is ſituate upon the river Towy, oer 
for its antiquity, * being excellently tortified, ſays Giraldus 
brick walls, which are yet partly ſtanding on the noble river of 
Towy, which is only navigable for ſhips of fmall-burden, be- 
cauſe there is a bed of ſand before the mouth of it.“ It was 
made a borough the 38th year of Henry VIII. by the name 


„Witt 


c of 
mayor, burgeiſes, and commonalty, by which charter there 


was to be a mayor, and twenty burgefies, now called common- 
council-men ; but the council at preſent contiſts of a mavor, 
and nineteen comme n- council {the other chief officers, a recozder 
and town-clerk) who by the ſaid charter hold a court every fort- 
night, and may ſue for any ſum wiatever, By this chatter twa 
or three perions were to be annually elected out of ſixtcen Bur- 
geiles or aldermen, one to ſerve as mayor, and the other two ta 
ſerve the office of bailiſts, now called ſheriffs, who, with tfe 
mayor and aldermen, have all their ſcarter gowns, and cther 
eniigns of ſtate on ſolemn days, attended by 3 rd-bearer, cap 
of maintenance, and two maces. They hold a montliity-court; 


and have power of making bye-laws in the lame manner as the 


city of London, By a charter of king James I. this boreng) 
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481 


was made a town and county corporate, and had a grant of a 
fair called Lammas-Fair. 5 
It is a very polite, induſtrious, thriving, and populous town of 
reat reſort, and carries on a very conſiderable trade, eſpecially of 
4a vears. The river it ſtands on is navigable for veſſels of a 
tundred tons, quite up to the town, where is a commodious 
key. This place is not only ſupplied with fiſh from its river, 
but with great plenty of fiſh, fowl, &c. from the adjacent 
country. The neighbouring gentry have their winter-houſes 
here, there being generally a company of players in town at the 
ſeaſon to divert them, beſides which there are frequent aſſemblies, 
and other gay entertainments and, in ſhort, it is a place ſo well 
b:1i}t, inhabited, and frequented, that ſome call it the London 
of Wales. 

It had formerly walls, and a very ſtrong caſtle, which were 
improved by Gilbert de Clare for defence of the town that had 
been often beſieged and burnt by the Welch prince Griffith ap 
Rhys, and his brother. It was once, in thort, looked upon as 
the capital of Wales, and the ancient Britons made it the ſeat of 
their parliaments, or aſſemblies of wiſe men. 


In the year 480, here flouriſhed the famous Britiſh Merlin, 


who for his learning, which in thoſe times, eſpecially, was deemed 
extraordinary, and for ſome ſkill in the mathematics, was 
reckoned a prophet or conjuror ; and about one mile from Caer- 
marthen on the road ſide, almoſt oppoſite to the bithop of St. 
David's palace, is a noted hill covered with wood, called Mer- 
lin's-Grove, to which it is ſaid the prophet often retired the bet- 
ter to purſue his ſtudies without interruption. The Scots report, 
that he was buried at Drumelzer, in the ſhire of Peebles; and 
there being a prophecy, that England and Scotland ſhould be 
united, when the Tweed and Panſel met at his grave, they ſay, 
it happened ſo accordingly on the death of queen Elizabeth. 
When Wales was firſt ereQed by the crown of England into a 
principality for the kings eldeſt ſons, the courts of Chancery 
and 22 for South-Wales were fixed at this town, and 
continued there till the juriſdiction of the court and marches of 
Wales was taken away. This town gives title of marquis to 
his grace the duke of Leeds, and could boaſt not long ago of 
having been repreſented in pariiament by one gentleman, viz. 
Richard Vaughan, eſq. of Derwydh, for thirty-ſeven years 
without interruption, which is hardly to be paralleled by any 


county, city, or burough in England. The pecple in and about 


this town are reckoned the wealthieſt, as well as politeit in 
Wales; and its air and ſoil the beſt and molt fruitful, as the 


county itſelf is by ſome reckoned the ſtrongeſt in the principality. 


Caermarchen has three weekly-markets, held on Wedneſdays, || 
Fridays, and Saturdays; and the town is diſtant from London 


228 miles. | | | | 
K1DWELY, is a town in a great bay called Tenby, on the 


South-ſide of this county, whole territory was for ſome time 
poſſeſſed by the ſons of Keian, a Scot, till they were drove out 


by the Britiſh prince Kynedhaw. Afterwards, Maurice of Lon- 
don took and tortifed Old Kidwely with a wall and caſtle long 
{ince in ruins ; and the inhab'tants pailing over the river Gwen- 
draethvechan, built New Kidwely in a more convenient ſituation, 
as they thought, for a harbour; but at 2 it is too much 
choked with ſands to be of any great uſe. This inheritance, 
with the title of lord of Og more and Kidwely, deſcended firſt 
to the Chaworths, after which it became a part of the dutchy of 
Lancaiter, though the income of ſome part of it goes to the 
marquis of Powis. n, 
good ſhare in the clothing trade, but it is now of moſt account 
or being frequented by fithermen. Kidwely has two weekly- 
markets held on Tueſdays and Saturdays; and the town is diſ- 
tant from London 222 miles. | | 


LANINDOVERY, or LHAN YM DDEFRY, as it is called in the | 
Welch, from the confluence of rivers, ſtands near the river | 


Lowy, which Piolomy calls Tobius, is a pretty fair bailiwick 
and town corpurate, that had once a good caſtle, which was de- 
molithed long ſince, as Camden ſays, by Howel ap Rhys, out 
of mere ſpite to the Engliſh. It is governed by a bailiff and 
twelve chief burgeſſes, of which laſt rank are all the frecholders. 
St. Mary's, its pariſh church, ſtands at a little diſtance upon a 
hill; not far from the Eaſt-end of which, Roman bricks have 
been often dug up, and other marks found of Roman antiquity ; 
and there is a very remarkable Roman way that runs between 
the church and Lhan Bran, the feat of the Guyns. Lanin- 
dovery has two weekly-markets held on Wedneſdays and Satur- 
days; and the town is diſtant from London 182 miles. 

LLANDILOVAWR, is a pretty good town on an aſcent, with 
the river Towy at the bottom, over which 1s a fair {tone R 
The pariſh is the largeſt in the county, being thirteen miles 
long, and ſeven or eight in breadth. Its markets are for corn, 
cattle, and other proviſions, held on Tueſdays and Saturdays; 
and the town is diſtant from London 172 miles. 

LANGHARN, LLANHERN, or TALCHARN, ſtands on the 
Towy, near its influx into the ſea, and had formerly a caſtle, 
now in ruins, but it is ſtill a pretty good town, with fome ſmall 
veſſels belonging to it, and an indifferent trade by ſea, The 
weekly-market is on Friday; and the town is diſtant from 
London 194 miles. 

LLANELTHY, or LANELLY, ſtands on a river or creek of the 
ſea, not tar Weſt from the Og, which ſeparates this county 
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It is a mayor town, which had formerly a | 


— — 


from Glamorganſhire. It is a pretty good town, much traded 
to for ſea-coal; has a weekly-market on "Thurſday, and is 
diſtant from London 214 miles. 

The ancient places of chicf note in Caermarthenſhire are 
theſe ; 

1. Lhan Newydh, or New Chnrch, is a pariſh near Caermar- 
then, remarkable for a ſtone pillar ſet up near the highway, and 
inſcribed with theſe words, Srpulchrum Severin: filii Severi, and 
for being the reſidence of a great anceſtor of the Cromwells, 
viz. William ap Morgan, one of the privy-council to king 
Henry VII. whoſe fon Morgan Williams, marrying the ſiſter 
of Thomas Cromwell, earl of Eifex, had by her fir Richard 
Williams, who changed his furname to Cromwell, and was the 
father of fir Henry Cromwell, of Hinchingbrook, the grand- 
father of ſir Oliver, and the great grandfather of the protector. 

2. At Bron y Scawen, in the parith of Lhan Brody, not far 
from the former, no leſs than two hundred Roman coins were 
diſcovered, anno 1692, by two ſhepherd's boys, at the entrance 
of a ſpacious camp called the Gaer, buried in two very rude 
leaden boxes very near the ſurface of the ground. They were 
all of filter, and ſome of the moſt ancient Roman coins we find 
in Britain. The lateſt were of Domitian, Coſ. XV. A. D. 91. 

3. Caſtel-Karreg ruins are to be ſeen in Cantrewbychan, on 
the Ealt-tide of the above-mentioned camp, on a ſteep and in- 


| acceiſible rock, under which are many vaults and ſpacious 


caverns, ſuppoſed to have been copper mines of the Romans ; 
and a fountain, whoſe waters ebb and flow as the ſea tides. 

4. Below Talcharn, on the banks of the Tav, ſtood here- 
tofore Ty Gwyn ar Dau, or the White Houſe on the Tav, ſo 


| called becauſe built of white hazel rods for a ſummer-houſe. 


Here Howel Dha, or Howel the Good, prince of Wales, in an 


aſſembly of 140 eccleſiaſtics belides laymen, gave a body of laws 


to his people, by reforming, or correcting forme of the old laws, 
aboliſhing others, and appointing new in their ſtead. They are 
the ſame that were committed to the preſs in Latin and Welch, 
with curious notes by Dr. Wotton, who made himſelf perfect 
maſter of the Welch. | 
5. Ar Kil maen Lhwyd, not far off, an earthen veſſel was 
diſcovered in 1697, which contained a conſiderable quantity of 


Roman coins of embaſed filver from the time of Commodus, 
{| who firtt debaſed their ſilver, to the tribuneſhip of Gordian 111. 
Near this place is a circle of prodigious great ſtones, like thoſe 
at Stune-Henge in Wiltthire, or rather like thoſe at Rollcich in 
| Oxtordihire, xi | —c 


SECTION V. 


Tur Country or PEMBROKE. 
EMBROKESHIRE is more of a maritime county than 


any other in Wales, it being encumpailed all round with 
the Irith fea, or St. George's Channel, except on the Eaſt, where 
it joins to Caermarthenthire ; and on the North-Eaſt to Cardi- 
ganſhire. It is the extreme Welt part of Wales, and lies neareſt 
to Ireland of any of its counties. . 

It is thirty-three miles in length, and twenty-eight in breadth, 
according to Templeman, who gives it an area of 520 ſquare 
miles. Others compute the area at 420,009 acres, but make it 
no more than twenty-ſix miles in lepgth from Cardigan in the 
North, to St. Gowen's on the South ; twenty in breadth from 
Lhanbeder Velfray in the Ealt, to St. David's in the Weſt; and 
but ninety-three in compaſs : in which it contains 145 pariſhes, 
ſeven hundreds, one city, nine market-towns, ſixteen caſtles, 
and two block-houſes ; about 4,3co houſes, and 25,900 inhabi- 
tants, two foreſts, and three parks. 

The air of it is better than is common to parts that are ſo 
much expoſed to the ſea ; and the foil is fruitful. Its few moun- 
tains, which are chiefly in the North-Eaſt part, have indifferent 
good palture for cattle and ſheep ; but the parts near the ſea 
abound with rich meadows and good corn. Its other commo- 
dities are goats, fiſh, fow], particularly excellent falcons, called 
peregrins, marl, pit-coal, and culm, which is the duſt of the 
coal, and when mixed with a third of mud or ſlimy dirt, made 
up into balls, makes a fweet and durable fire with very little 
ſmoke, though wet. Giraldus's character of this county, is, 
that-1t affords plenty of wheat, and is well ſerved with ſea-fiſh 
and imported wine; and that by its nearneſs to Ireland it enjoys 
a wholeſome air. 

It is well watered with freſh rivers ; for beſides the Teivi, 
which parts it from Cardiganſhire, are the Cletby and the 
Dougledye. The Cletby rites at the foot of Wrennyvaur hill, 
from whence it runs for moſt part South, till it joins with the 
Dougledye, and falls into Milford-Haven. The Dougledye 
riſes near the middle of the ſhire, and bending towards the — = 
Welt, joins the Cledhew, or ſword, a little above Redbaxten ; 
after which it turns more to the South-Eaſt, and paſſes by 
Haverford-Weſt, in its way to the river Cletby. 

That part of the county beyond Milford-Haven, called Rhos, 
which in the Welch ſignifies a large green plain, is inhabited by 
the deſcendants of the Flemings, planted there bx king Henry 1. 
to keep the Welch in awe, who often endeavoured to turn them 
out, but they always kept their footing. They were ever, ſays 


Giraldus, 


2 


482 Taz NEW any COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 
| Giraldus, much addicted to the buſineſs of clothing and mer- 
W chandiſe, and faithful to the crown of England; and their lan- 
17 guage alſo being nearer to ours than the Welch, the latter call 
3 it Little England beyond Wales. N 

n This county lies in the dioceſe of St. David's, and has the 
1 ſpecial privilege of ſending one more member to parliament than 
vi, any of the Welch counties, viz. one for the county, one for 
n Haverford-Weſt, and one for the town of Pembroke. 

17 HavztrrorD-WEsrt ſtands in a very uneven ſituation on the 
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city of we account, and to have had a caſtle and walls, which, 
though both long ſince deſtroyed, and the place fo reduced, as to 
have no market; yet it {till continues the fee of a biſhop, whoſe 
palace, indeed, is faid to be much out of repair, and the town 
quite decayed, and almoſt deſerted, by reaſon of its barren and 
unhealthy ſituation, in a land, ſays Giraldus, neither clad with 
trees, nor watered with rivers, nor adorned with meadows, but 
continually expoſed to the winds and ſtorms. Thercſore it has 
little worthy of notice, beſides its cathedral built in the reign oi 
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\ 4 1 bl 5 ſide of a hill, but is a very neat, well-built, ſtrong, populous, II king John, and dedicated to St. Andrew and David, which is a 
' 1:8: Bt and trading town, having a fine ſtone bridge on the river Doug- || venerable old building, and the Weſt-end is in good repair ; but 
Nenn 0 4 ledye, leading to Prendergaſt, with plentiful markets, a com- || the Eaſt-end has ſuffered much from time and neglect, the root 

1 *. 10 41014 modious key for ſhips of burthen, and a cuſtom-houſe. It is being quite fallen in. It was very high, the height of the middle 

8-441 | 1 an incorporate town and county of itſelf, governed by a mayor aiſle tothe vaulting being hfty-four feet, and that of the tower in 
RTE] bf and aldermen, who compoſe a common-council. It has allo a || the middle, wherein hang but three bells (the four biggeſt having 
wo” | 5 Mel theriff and town-clerk, two bailiffs, ſerjeants at mace, and other I] been ſtole out of it) 127 feet. The length of the whole fabric 

E135 0 | j1l inferior officers. It was formerly walled and fortified with a II from Eaſt to Weſt, including the walls, is 300 feet, whereof it 

Wh! K N rampart and ſtrong caſtle, on the North-ſide, as tradition ſays, || is 124 from the Weſt door to the entrance into the choir. "The 

44 10 by the carls of Clare, and had a priory, part of which is yet length from the choir door to the altar is eighty feet. The breadth 
en 5 ſtanding, but its fortications were demoliſhed in the laſt civil- war. of the body of the ſide aiſles is ſeventy-two fect, and of the 
wa 1:7 + bi There are three pariſh-churches in the town, beſides one in the Welt front ſeventy-ſix feet, and the length of the great crols 
"0M 13h 7 4. out-parts, called Pengraſt. St. Mary's is a very neat building, aiſle from North to South is 130. There were once good 

{ |, FEES 0 with a high ſpire curiouſly leaded. Nee good free gram- houſes encloſed with a ſtrong and ſtately wall for the chanter ( who 
wn: | 1% mar- ſchool, a charity-ſchool for boys and girls, and an alms- || is next to the biſhop, there being no dean) the chancellor, the 
i | 1 houſe for poor people. This town and neighbourhood abounds || treaſurer, and the four archdeacons of St. David, Cardigan, 
e N { 1 with gentry, who emulate Caermarthen for politeneſs, as that I Caermarthen, and Brecknock, who with the others make up 
e 5 | now does Haverſord-Weſt for trade and merchandiſe. The | twenty-one canons ; but they are now ruinous. This dioceſe 
it f [ pi aſſizes and county-jail are kept in this town. The mayor of contains the ſhires of Pembroke, Cardigan, Caermarthen, Breck- 

4 1 the town is admiral, coroner, eſcheator, and clerk of the | nock, and Radnor, with ſome ſmall parts of thoſe of Monmouth, 
e i markets within its precinct, and he with twenty-four common- I Hereford, Glamorgan, and Montgomery, in which are 308 
$ 3-34. | council-men manage the affairs of the town. The country from pariſhes, whereof 120 are impropriations. The town is diſtant 
Fu Bir 5 hence to St. David's begins to look dry, barren, and moun- from London 268 miles. ; 

wh! J tainous. Haverſord-Weſt has three weekly-markets held on This town ſtands but one mile from the ſea; and Ireland, 

9 li Tueſdays, Fridays, and Saturdays; and the town is diſtant from I which is forty miles diſtance, may be ſeen from the Cape called 

i? us London 254 miles. St. David's-Head, in a clear day. At the extreme. pon of the 
M by PEMBROKE, the county-town, ſands, fays Giraldus, in the I promontory are thoſe infamous rocks for ſhipwrec called the 

BY |; N | bi | moit pleaſant part of Wales, at the innermoſt and Eaſtern creck Biſhop and his Clerks, which are reſorted to every April by great 
| 8.11 4 of Milford-Haven. It has two handſome bridges over the two || flights of birds of ſeveral kinds, till Auguſt, when they leave the 
| 11 | N points of 1t, one leading to Mounton in the neighbourhood, place; they conſtantly come and 80 off in the night-time. 

LS OH where are a fair church and a decayed priory ; the other, on the || They commonly come about Chriſtmas, ſtay only a week, when 


| North-ſide, where are mills for grinding corn. It was fortified 
r by a wall, with ſereral towers on it, in which are three gates; 
39-1 +; as alſo with a caſtle on a rock, where king Henry VII. was 


they go off and come no more till e "rag Among them 
are the Puffins, and thoſe called Harry Birds, which breed in 
holes like rabbits, and are caught with nets. Some of them 
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born; and under it is a vault noted for a ſtrange echo, called 
the Wogan. The caſtle was built only with ſtakes and green 
turf, by Arnulph de Montgomery, brother to Robert earl of 
Shrewſbury, in the reign of king Henry I. but doth it and the 
town were, by Gerald of Windſor, his lieutenant-general, made 
much ſtronger ; ſo that he not on held it out againſt all the 
forces of South-Wales that beſieged it, but from thence annoyed 
and inſulted all the adjacent country. From his marriage to 
Net, the ſiſter of prince Griffith, deſcended the great Geraldine 
race of Ireland. This is a town corporate, which has the honour 
of giving title of earl to the ancient and noble family of Her- 
berts, as well as Montgomery. | 


breed upon the bare rocks without any neſt. 


On this coaſt near Stack pool-Bothar, is a pool called Boſhar- 
ſton-Mere, ſo deep, that it could never be ſounded. It bubbles, 
foams, and makes a noiſe before a ſtorta, that they ſay is heard 
above ten miles; it is ſuppoſed to have a ſubterraneous com- 
munication with the ſea. Among the rocks on this coaſt is that 
ſea-weed which is found in ſeveral parts of Scotland and Ireland, 
and in Glamorganſhire, as well as Somerſetſuire. The Welch 
call it Lhavan, or Lhatevan, in Engliſh B!-c>-Butter. Mr. 
Camden takes it to be the Oyſter Green, or Lectuca Marina. 

The Welch, who pronounce the V conſonant like our F, 
and the D like our T, call St. David's, therefore, St. Taffyd's. 


Though Holyhead in North-Wales is now, this was once the 
great terry from this part of the king's dominions to Ireland, 
being more eſpecially convenient for thoſe whoſe affairs lie on 
the Welt coaſt of Ireland, to which it is an eaſy paſlage, and 


It has two pariſhes, is well frequented by gentlemen as well 
as tradeſmen, has a cuſtom-houſe, and ſeveral merchants, whoſe 
houſes are well-built ; but its caltle and wall are yu to decay. 
This caſtle held out a long time for king Charles I. in the time 
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of the civil - war, till at laſt a deſerter diſcovering the great ſtraits 
the beſieged were reduced to, encouraged the enemy to continue 
the ſiege juſt as they were about to raife it; ſo that they took 
the caſtle, and uſed the defendants very fevercly. This town is 
governed by a mayor, bailiffs, aldermen, and burgeſles. The 
tea at every tide flows up a narrow point of Milford-Haven to 
its very walls. By the favour of its ſituation, they carry on ſuch 
an extenſive commerce, that they employ near 200 ſhips and 
veſſels on their own account; and, next to Cacrmarthen, it is 
the largeſt and richeſt town in all South-Wales. The weckly- 
market is on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 254 miles. 

St. Davip's ſtands on the moſt Weſtern promontory of all 
Wales, which extends with a prodigious front into the Iriſh ſea, 
called by Ptolomy Octopitarum, and by the Britons Pebidrzg, and 
Cantrev Dewi, commonly called St. David's-LHead, I he Welch 
call it Tydewt, from the archbiſhop Dewi or David, who tran- 
ſlated the archiepiſcopal ſee hither from Cacrleon, in the days of 
king Arthur, and won a great victory over the Saxons, having 
ordered every one of his 1 to place a leck in his cap for the 
ſake of diſtinction; in memory whereof the Welch to this day 
wear the leek on the firſt of March. 

It continued for a long time the metropolitan ſee of all Wales, 
or the ſupreme ordinary of the Welch, with ſeven ſuffragants ; 
but on the breaking out of a plague the ſee was transferred to 
Dol in Bretagne; notwithſtanding which, it afterwards con- 
tended, in the reign of king Henry I. with the fee of Canter- 
bury, but was caſt ; and Bernard the 47th archbiſhop of this ſee 
was made ſubject to that ſee. In the year 808 this town was 
laid in aſhes by the Weſt-Saxons, and about a hundred years after 
that, deſtroyed by the Danes, who returned about 993, and again 


deſtroyed it, putting Morgeney or Urgeney, who was biſhop of 


the dioceſe, to the word. In 1077 and 1089, ſome foreigners, 

pirates, and others, landed here in great numbers, and firſt plun- 

dered and then burnt it. Thus it appears to have been once a 
2 


though not ſhorter, is reckoned ſafer than the ferry from Holy- 
head, where the ſea is more ſubject to ſquals and ſudden guſts of 


| wind from the mountainous part of the land, by which the boats 


are often in great hazard, and ſometimes loſt, which is very 
rarely the caſe here. From St. David's-Head, which is the moſt 
Weltern part of all Wales, the ſhore gives way to the great 
Iriſh fea called St. George's Channel; and it is not above ſeven or 
eight hours fail from hence to Waterford, if the wind be fair. 

We cannot here avoid taking notice of the remarkable chime 
in the name of the rivers of this particular part of Wales. The 
rivers we mean are theſe, 

Tave Tawy 
Towa | Towy y 

Of theſe the Tivy and the Tory are the largeſt, the former 
of which is navigable to Cardigan, the latter to Caermarthen; 
but both of them are mean ports, the rivers being ſo rapid, that 
none except veſlels of ſmall burthen come up to them; nor is 
there any commerce to make larger veſſels uſeful. : 

We come now to M1LFoRD-HAVEN, than which there is 
not a ſafer or more ſpacious one in Europe, it having ſixteen 
creeks, five bays, and thirteen roads, diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral 
names, in which it is ſaid 1000 fail of ſhips may ride ſecurely. 
It gives the title of earl to his royal highneſs the prince of 
Wiles. 

The entrance into this harbour, is about three leagues North- 
Weſt by North from Tenby-Bay, and it is eaſy to be known by 
three iſlands to the North-Welt, all in ſight, viz. Scookham, 
Scaumore, and Greſholme; as alſo by the ifle of Lundy to the 
South-Eaſt. It is alſo to be known by an old light-houſe tower 
on St. Annc's-Point, by two old blockhouſes or forts on the 
cliffs, one on each fide; as alſo by a ſmall iſland called Sheep- 
Iſland, juſt at the entrance on the Eaſt-fide, and another jult 
within called Rat-Iſland, like the Mew-Stone at Plymouth- 
It is certainly the beſt harbour in the three kingdoms, being 
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eing no manner of danger in ſailing in or out of it with 
the tide, and almoſt any wind, by night as well as by day: and 


if a ſhip in diſtreſs comes in without any cable or anchor, ſhe | 


may run aſhore on ſoft ooze, and there lie ſafe till ſhe is refitted. 
The ſpring-tide riſes in this harbour thirty-ſix feet, and the neap 
above twenty-ſix ; ſo that ſhips may be laid aſhore here at any time. 
But that which makes this the moſt excellent and uſeful harbour 
in this part of the world 1s, that in an hour's time a ſhip is 
in and out of the harbour into the ſea, and in the fair way 
between the Land's-End and Ireland; alſo it lies in the mouth 
of the Severn; ſo that a ſhip in eight or ten hours may be over 
on the coaſt of Ireland, or about the Land's-End in the Engliſh- 
Channel. 
lace much ſooner than from Plymouth, Fowey, or Falmouth. 
he iſlands and rocks to the Welt of the entrance of this haven 
are the more neceſſary to be known, becauſe from Milford-Ha- 
ven to St. David's is a place much frequented by all the ſhips that 
uſe the trade betwixt this part of Britain and Ireland. 
Scookham is the firſt which lies Weſt North-Weſt: from 
St. Anne's-Point, going into Milford, at the diſtance of a league 
and a half: and Scaumore is a large rock lying above water, a 
league further North North-Weſt from Scookham, and Welt 
from St. Bride's Head. It is bigger than the iſland Greſholme ; 
and there is a great high rock likewiſe to the Welt of both the 
others, two leagues, or ſomewhat leſs. There are good channels 
between them all, and they are {ſteep too, and very bold, having 
from ten to twenty fathom in the fair way; but the tides here 
run very violent. Between Scaumore and the ſhore is a little iſland 
called the Middle ; about which, and along the ſhore of St. 
Bride's-Head, it is all dangerous, full of ſunk rocks, and very diffi- 
cult. There is a ſmall wr called the Barrel, which bears Welt and 
Welt by North from Greſholme about a league, and another 
which lies two leagues due Welt from Greſholme, called 
the Hatts ; both of which are likewiſe ſteep. Another rock lies 
off at ſea two or three leagues Welt of Greſholme; and 
it is foul and rocky, a mile or more from it, eſpecially on 
the North-Weſt end. Ramſey iſland lies two leagues North, or 
North by Weſt from Scaumore. 
by ſome called Broad-Bay, by others St. Bride's-Bay; and on the 
| North of the bay lies that little city of St. David's. There 
is very good anchoring in any part of this bay from ſeven to ten 
fathom. The Welt winds indeed make a great ſea at the mouth 
of it; but there is ſhelter from them under Ramſey-Ifland. 
There is a narrow channel betwixt Ramſey and St. David's- 
Head, but not much uſed except by the ke. and thoſe who 
are well acquainted with it. he Maſcus 1s a great rock under 
water, which ſome pilots ſay lies off Ramſey, five leagues to the 
North-Weſt ; but others ſay there is no ſuch rock, or at leaſt 
that they could never find it. | 
The Iſland of Ramſey, or Rams-Eye, fo called from its feed- 


ing rams, is reckoned the South-Welt part of Wales : but if it | 


be objected, that it is ſeparated from the land, then St. David's- 
Head is the South-Weſt point; but the ſailors call the iſland the 
South-Weſt part, and as ſuch it muſt paſs; juſt as Cape Clear 15 
called the South-Weſtermoſt point of Ireland. whereas it is an 
iſland ſix or ſeven leagues from the main. From Ramſey-Point 


to the moſt South point of Ireland, called Carnaroot, a little South 


of Wexford, the courſe is Weit North-Weſt, and the diſtance 
ſixteen leagues. The rocks, called the Biſhop and his Clerks, 
which lie a league North-Weſt from Ramſey, are at the extre- 
mity of the ifle of Britain that way; and from hence the land 
falls off tending away North-Eaſt to the Weſt coaſt of South- 
Wales: and here begins that we call St. George's-Channel, 
which has a bold ſhore to the South point of Cardigan-Bay, for 
ſeven lcagues and a half diſtance. It is in the rocks juſt now 
ces that are bred the Aireys of thoſe excellent falcons that 
we mentioned in the natural hiſtory of this county. 

There is a town on the South-Coaſt of this ſhire called TexBy 
or TENBIGH, ſituate on a dry rock, a neat town, ſtrongly walled, 
much noted for its harbour, and 2 by a mayor and bailiff. 
It has a good key, which was formerly much frequented, eſpe- 
cially by fiſhermen, enjoyed a good trade, and its inhabitants 
were wealthy; but being made a garriſon in the time of the 
civil-war, it ſuffered much, and its caſtle was demoliſhed; how- 
ever, it is ſtill in a tolerable condition; its markets are well 
ſtored with corn, fiſh, and other proviſions ; the road for ſhipping 
is very good; it has a great fiſhery for herrings in the ſeaſon, 
A large colliery, or rather export of coals, drives a conſiderable 
trade to Ireland, and it is in ſhort a neat town, and reckoned 
the moſt agreeable on all the ſea-coaſt of South- Wales, except 
Pembroke. Tenby has two weekly-markets on Wedneſdays 
and Saturdays ; — is diſtant from London 208 miles. 

The other Towns of any note in Pembrokeſhire, are, 

W K1STON, which, though a mean place, is governed by a mayor 
and bailiffs, and had once a caſtle, now the habitation of a A 
vate gentleman. The weekly-market is on Saturday; and is 
diſtant from London 191 miles. 

FiSHGARD, or FISCARD, in Welch Aber-Gwain, has a 
harbour, and a trade in herrings, which are caught in the ſea, at 
the foot of a hill or cliff on which this town is built. It 
is governed by a mayor, bailiffs, &c. and has its Engliſh name 
from its fiſhery, and its Welch one from its ſituation on the 
river Gwain, near its entrance into the ſea. The town has 


Likewiſe, a veſſel may get to the Weſt out of this 


MC 


| mon mountain, and runs South and South-Weſt? till it falls into 


a weekly-market on Friday ; and is diſtant from London 199 
miles 
NEwPORT on the river Nevern, has a good harbour, and 
a trade with Ireland; but its chief ſupport is by paſſengers 
to and from that kingdom. Though it is a large town, and 
overned by a portrieve and a bailiff, and has a fair church, yet 
it is an ill- built, poor place, and meanly inhabited. In the Latin 
records It is called Novus Burgus, and in Welch Trendraath, i. e. 
a Town on the Sand. It was built by Martin of Tours, whoſe 
poſterity erected a caſtle above the town, which is now ruinous, 
and made it a corporation. Newport has a weekly-market on 
Saturday; and is diſtant from London 200 miles. 
K1LLGARRING, or KILGARRAN, upon the river Teivi, has a 
harbour for boats, with a ſalmon-fiſhery, and a cataract in 


the river called The Salmon's-Leap ; becauſe when they come 


up from the ſea, they take their tails in their Teeth, and ſprin 

over the cataract upwards. This river abounds with ſalmon, 
and, as Giraldus ſays, was formerly the only one in Britain that 
bred beavers. It is a long town, conſiſting of one ſtreet, 
governed by a portrieve and bailiffs, and had once a caſtle built 
by Gerald, now in ruins. The town has a weekly-market on 
Wedneſday; and is diſtant from London 189 miles. | 

ST. D0GMAEL's, on the ſame river, had formerly a monaſtery, 
and is now governed by a portrieve and bailiffs. | 

The moſt noted antiquities, and other remarkables in this 
county not yet mentioned, are theſe: | 

1. Carew-Caſtle ſtands on one of the bays of Milford-Haven, 
gave both name and origin to the illuſtrious family of Carew ; 
and ſome years ago a worthy gentleman of that name of Lin- 
coln's-Inn recovered this eſtate and calle by a law-ſuit. 

2. On a ſea cliff, half a mile from St. David's, is a remark- 
able large ſtone, called in Welch y 1aen Silg, which implies a 
rocking ſtone; but the equilibre of it is ſaid to have been 
ſpoiled by the parliament ſoldiers in the late civil-wars, who 
threw it out of its poſition, ſo that it is now immoyable. 


3- In St. David's cathedral, St. David the patron of Wales 
is faid to be interred, and that he lived to be 146 years of age, 
Between them is a deep bay, 


ſixty-five of which he fate in this epiſcopal chair, and died in 
642. He is ſuppoſed to have been uncle to king Arthur. 

In the reign of Henry II. the ſand on the coaſt of South- 
Wales, was, by continued ſtormy weather, waſhed away, and 


- 


| the earth laid bare; which exciting the curioſity of the inha- 


bitants to dig there, they ſoon diſcovered very large trees, which 


| appeared by the marks of the axe to have been felled, and were, 


through time, become as black and hard as ebony. They lay ſo 
thick, that the ſhore looked for a long way like a foreſt cut 


down. 
SECTION VI. 
Taz Country or CARDIGAN, 


ARDIGANSHIRE has Merioneth and Montgomery- 

ſhires in North-Wales on the North; Pembroke and Caer- 

marthenſhires on the South; Radnor and Brecknockſhires on 
the Eaſt; and is waſhed on the Welt by the Iriſh ſea. 


It is 40 miles in length, and eighteen in breadth, according 


to Mr. Templeman, who gives it an area of 646. miles. Others 
make the length from Card Zan in the South-Weſt, to Plyn- 
Lhymmon on the North-Eaſt, but thirty-ſix miles; and but ſixteen 
or ſeventeen where broadeſt ; and ſome on more than thirty-two 
from South to North, and fifteen from Eaſt to Weſt. Others 
again make it forty-four from North-Eaſt to South-Weſt, near 


| twenty-two from Eaſt to Weſt, and 100 in circumference, com- 


puted at 520,000 acres, containing five hundreds, ſeventy-ſeven 


parithes, and about 3,160 houſes (all in the dioceſe of St. David's) 


and near 35,000 inhabitants. 

Its air varies as the ſoil does, for in the South and Weſt parts, 
which are more on a level than Wales generally is, the air is mild 
and pleaſant, and the foil very fruitful. But the Northern and 
Eaſtern parts, as they are a continual ridge of mountains, ſo 
compared to the reſt, they are both barren and bleak. Yet in the 
worlt parts of the ſhire, there is paſture, in which are bred flocks 


| of m_ and . herds of cattle; and in the vallies are ſeveral 


large lakes. oals and other fuel are ſcarce, but there are ſeve- 
ral rich lead mines (the ore whereof often appears above ground) 
and ſome there are which produce ſilver. Here is plenty of 
river and fea fiſh, and of fowl both tame and wild; nor is there 
any want of corn; but as for lime to manure the ground, they 
are obliged to fetch it from Caermarthenſhire. This county is 
ſo full of cattle, that ſome call it the nurſery or breeding- place 
of cattle for all England South of Trent; though by the way 
this is no argument of its fertility, becauſe mountains or moors 
will breed, Gough not fatten cattle. 

Its principal rivers are the Teivi, the Rhydal, and the Iſtwyth. 
The Teivi, or Tyvye, which Ptolomy corruptly calls Tuerebrus, 


takes its riſe and name from the lake Teiui, at the foot of 


the mountains on the Eaſt- ſide of Cardiganſhire. It wanders at 
firſt, as if it were loſt among the rocks and mountains, till 


it comes to Straetfleur, or Strata-florida, where it begins to run 


regularly to the South-Weſt by Tregaron and Bangor ; and then 
making an angle Weſtward, it falls into the Iriſh fea below Car- 
digan. The Rhydal riſes in the South-Weſt ſide of Plyn-Lhym. 
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and in 1727 paid 22). 6s. 8d. to the four ſhillings in the pound 


moſt of them too are barred, and ſcarce worth naming, there 
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Tu NEW AND COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


3 


the Iriſh ſea jointly with the river Iſtwyth. The Iſtwyth, ſup- 
poled to be the ancient Sue. riles beyond the lead mines, on 
th: North-Eaſt fide of Cardiganſhire, and runs much upon the 
lame points with the Rhydal, till it comes near Aberiſtwyth, 
where 11 falls into the Jriſh fea. ; 

tt ends two members to parliament, viz. one for the county, 
and one for the ſhire-town, viz. 

CAarDiGay, in the Britiſh language Abertievi, i. e. the mouth 
of the "Fievi, at which it is plcafantly ſituate, with a good ſtone 
bridge over it, leading into Pembrokethire, is a large, ancient, 
and populous borough, whoſe chief trade is to breland ; to which, 
and other parts, it exports lead from its harbour, to the great 
advantage of the neighbouring country. The tide flows up to 
the town. It had a caſtle with walls, both gone to ruin. Its 
church is a goodly ſtructure, as is alſo the public hall, where the 
county buſmeſs is-tranſaQed, the ailizes and county-jail being both 
kept at this place. It is a town corporate, governed by a mayor 
and aldermen, a coroner, two bailiffs, and thirteen common- 
council-men, of whom the mayor is one. It was fortified 
by Gilbert the fon of Richard Clare; and being afterwards 
treacheroully ſurrendered, was laid waſte by Rice ap Gryffyth, who 
took Robert Fitz-Stephen, the governor, priſoner, and he was 
detained a long time, till he purchaſed his liberty by reſigning all 


his poſſeſſions in Wales; and then he made a deſcent upon Ire- 


land with a ſmall force, but with ſuch ſucceſs, that he thereby 


made way for the conqueſt of that kingdom by the Engliſh, be- 


canfe it gave them that footing which they never quitted. It 
gives title of Earl to George, a deſcendant of Thomas Brude- 
nel, ſo created in 1661. Its member of partament is elected 
by the burgeſſes of this and four other boroughs in the county. 
In 1729 the town and pariſh were reckoned worth 10001: a year; 


land-tax. The town has a weekly-market on Saturday; and is 
diſtant from London 230 miles. 

Cardigan-Bay is a very large gulph of the ſea, bearing in far 
from the land, ſtretching North and South from Cardigan-Point 
to Barſey-Ifland, twelve leagues due North. There are ſeveral 
little ride-havens and places in it only fit for ſmall veſſels, and 


being neither trade, nor any port for trade, ſuch as King's-Cha- 
pel, Aberathy, Lanruſted, Aberdovy, Barmouth, Landanog, 
places hardly heard of by ſeamen, yet neceſſary to be named. 
At the North part, in a deep bight, there is a bay within 
a bay, a long gulph running in North-Weſt by North, and 
at the furtheſt End it is called Pulhelly-Bay. 
of it there is a {mall river which comes into the fea with a 
full channel, and makes a pretty good haven called Tracth-Ha- 
ven. On the North-ſide of the Bay there is good riding from 
ſeven to ten fathom water, and it is often made uſe of by ſhips 


| 


t the bottom | 


* 


in ſtreſs of weather, bound either to or from Ireland. If x 
North-Weſt wind blows very hard, fhips bound from Cheſter to 
Dublin, which are often drove back, are glad to run away before 
it for Barley and this bay ; and in a South-Weſt wind it has been 
the ſame with the coal ſhips bound from Swanſey for Dub- 
lin. Alſo, under the iſlands of Stidwall there is good and 
fafe anchoring from the North-Welt and Weſt winds, but they 
are open to the South. 

Weſt from Stidwall is Barſey-Iſland, which makes the North 
point of N wages of, and within this iſland there is good an- 
choring in a h 
difficult for great ſhips in caſe of hard weather. 

The other places of note here, are, 

ABERISTWYTH, which is more properly ſituate on the river 
Rhydal, though, as the name denotes, it is a town at the mouth 
of the river Iſtwyth. It is a populous and rich place, but dark 
and ſmoky, fo that the people look as if they had lived continu- 
ally in the coal or lead mines. Camden called it the moſt popu- 
lous town in the county. It was fortified by Gilbert Clare with 
a caſtte and wall, which were 'defended a long time againſt the 
Welch by Walter Beck, an Engliſhman, but are both decayed. 
However, the town is pretty large, and is a corporation, conſiſt- 
ing of a mayor, recorder, &c. and has a good market on Mon- 
days. It has a thriving trade both in lead and fiſh, eſpecially 
whiting, cod, and herring ; yet has no pariſh-church, but is 
beholden to its neighbour town. It is diſtant from London 
199 miles. 


LLANBADARN-VAWR, which has a fair church that was 


formerly a cathedral of a biſhop, confecrated and eſtabliſhed 


here in memory of the great St. Pattern, an Armorican, who is 
ſaid to have governed the church here by feeding it, and to have 
fed it by governing it. It is a well-built town, governed by 
a portrieve and ſteward, and has a good market on Tueſdays, 
but a poor harbour. The town is diſtant from London 197 
miles. | 


LLANBEDOR ST. PETER, or PONT STEFFAN, is a ſmall 


town with a bridge over the Teivi, leading to Caermarthenſhire, 


governed by a portrieve, ſteward, two conſtables, &c. and ac- 


| commodated with good entertainment for travellers. The town 


ſtands on a plain, but the church on a riſing ground. Here is a 
very great market for heifers, cows, calves, and ſheep, from the 


end of April to the beginning of July, on Tueſdays; and the town 


is diſtant from London 175 miles. 


TREGARON, on the ſame river, formerly belon ed to the 
Clements, an Engliſh family, then to the Wogans of Pembroke- 


| ſhire, afterwards to colonel Jones of Nateous in this ſhire, and 


ſince to William Powel, eſq. It is a mayor-town, with a fair 
church, but remarkable for nothing elſe ; however it has a 


weekly-market, and is diſtant from London 171 miles. 


CHAP. 


Containing an Hiſtorical and Deſcriptive Survey of 


NO TW- WALES. 


SECTION I. 


Tur Covxry os MONTGOMERY. 


HIS county is bounded on the Eaſt with Shropfhire and 
and Radnorſhire, on the South with Cardiganſhire and 
Radnorſhire, with Merionethſhire on the Weſt, and with Den- 
bighſhire and part of Merionethſhire and Shropſhire on the 
North. | 
The common computation of its length from Eaſt to Weſt 
is thirty miles, of its breadth from North to South twenty- 


five, and its circumference ninety-four. Mr. Templeman agrees 


as to the breadth, but he makes it thirty-five in length, and gives 
it an area of 695 ſquare miles. According to others, it contains 
about 560,000 acres, in which are ſeven hundreds, forty-ſeven 
pariſhes, ſix market-towns, 5,600 houſes, and near 34,000 inha- 


bitants, with twenty-fve rivers, three caſtles, and a chace. 


The air is ſharp and cold on its mountains, but wholeſome 
and pleaſant in the vallies. On the North and Weſt-ſides, 
where the former are moſt predominant, the foil is ſtony, and not 
very fruitful, except in the vallies between them, which are ve 
pleaſant, and afford corn, and plenty of paſture ; but the South 
South-Eaſt and North. Eaſt parts, which are much more level, 
are exceeding fruitful, eſpecially thoſe parts that lie on the banks 
of the Severn, and are ſometimes overflowed by it. Its chief 
commodities are corn, Cattle, horſes, fiſh, and fowl. It has 
been noted a long time for a particular breed of horſes, which 
are ſtil] aca larger here, as well as their black cattle, 
than in fome of the neighbouring Welch counties, and are much 
valued all over England, | | 

Its principal rivers are, the Severn, the Tanat, and the Turgh. 
The Severn, which, as has been already ſaid, riſes in Plyn-Lhym- 
mon mountain, runs in a winding courſe to the North-Eaſt-ſide 


of the county, and becoming navigable at Welch-Pool, after 
being joined by twelve rivers in a paſſage of twenty miles from 
its ſource, enters Shropſhire. | 

The Tanat riſes towards the North-Weſt ſide of the county, 
and running Eaſtward is part of the Northern boundary between 
Montgomeryſhire and Denbighſhire, and falls into the Severn 
at the North-Eaſt part of the county. The Turgh, which 
rifes in the Weſt- ſide of this ſhire, runs Eaſt till it comes to the 
foot of Mount Golway, where it makes an angle to the North ; 
and after receiving the Warway, joins the Tanat not far from 
Landifillis. | 

It lies for moſt part in the dioceſe of St. Aſaph, but thoſe of 
Bangor and Hereford have ſome ſhare in it. It ſends two mem- 
bers to parhament, viz. a knight of the ſhire for the county, and 
a burgeſs for the ſhire town, viz. 

MoNnTGOMERY, which ſtands ina healthy air, onthe eaſy aſcent 
of ahigh rocky hill, with a pleaſant vale underneath, in which runs 
the Severn, _—_— rich grounds for corn, and feeding of cattle. 
It is called Trevalwyn, or Baldwyn's Town, from the founder 
Baldwyn, lieutenant of the marches of Wales in the Conqueror's 


| time, and Montgomery, from Roger de Montgomery, earl of 


Shrewſbury, who duilt its caſtle, which ſtood till the civil-wars, 
when with its wall it was ruined. In 1095 it was deſtroyed by 
the Welch, but rebuilt by Henry III. who made it a free 
borough. It is governed by two bailiffs, coroners, burgeſſes, &c. 
Philip Herbert was created earl of Montgomery in 1605, and 
aſter the death of his elder brother became alſo earl of Pembroke, 
in whoſe deſcendant both titles have continued ever fince. Kin 
James II. made William Herbert (who was before earl of Bess 
viſcount Montgomery, at the ſame time that he created him 
marquis of Powis. I is a large, handſome town, but the build- 
ings are generally very indifferent, except a few faſhionable ones 
that belong to ſeme conſiderable families, There is a jail bony 
whic 


tile bay called Aberdaron, but the entrance is 
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Tur COUNTY or MERIONETH. 


which was not many years ago rebuilt. The town ſtands in the 
dioceſe of Hereford. The member whom it ſends to parliament, 
is choſe by the joint conſent of the burgeſſes of Llanidlos, Llan- 
villing, Mackynleth, and Welch-Pool. The town has a week! y- 
market on Thurſday ; and is diſtant from London 158 miles. 

LLaxtDLos lies ncar the head of the Severn, and its parith, 
which is noted for mines of lead and copper, belong to the dio- 
ceſe of Bangor. The town has a weekly-market on Saturday ; 
and is diſtant from London 155 miles. 

MACHYNLETH, which is an ancient town in the dioceſe 
of St. Aſaph, with a good ſtone bridge over the Dovy, and 
a harbour for boats, belongs to the dioceſe of St. Aſaph; the 
town has a weekly-market on Monday; and is diſtant from 
London 183 miles. 

LLANVILLING, or LHAN VYLLYN, is a town of confider- 
able note, and pretty well built for this part of the country. It 
was incorporated in the time of Edward II. by Llewellin ap 
Griffith, and is at preſent governed by two bailifs, to whom 
king Charles IT. among other privileges, granted the honour and 
authorjty of juſtices of peace within the corporation during the 
time of their office, which laſts for one year. It has a good 
market on Thurſday for cattle, corn, wool, and other proviſions, 
but ſtands in a dirty flat. The town is diſtant from London 156 

miles. | | 
__ Wercn-Poor is a large, well-huilt, corporate town, governed 
by bailiffs, on a lake, in a fruitful vale, where is a briik manu- 
faQure for flannel. The Welch name of the town is Tralltun, 
the general appellative in Wales for boggy 22 of which 
there is a pretty deal in this neighbourhood. It has a weekly- 
market on Monday; and is diſtant from London 153 miles. 

On the South-lide of this place is Red-Caſtle, belonging to the 
marquis of Powis, over the gate of which are only theſe two 
words, Sic tame!, intimating that though the family was de- 
ſcended from a natural ſon of William Herbert, the firſt earl of 
Pembroke, yet they had attained to a great and flouriſhing con- 
dition. There is ſcarce a finer country in England than cheſe 
parts towards the Severn ſide. 


SECTION I. - 
Tux Couxry or ME RIONE TH. 


HIS county is bounded on the South with Cardiganthire, 
KL from which it is parted by the river Dovy or Dyffi, with 
Montgomeryſhire and Denbighthire on the Eaſt ; Caernarvon- 
ſhire and part of Denbighſhire on the North ; and the Irith fea 
on the Weſt, for a length of thirty-five miles. | | 

It is computed to be thirty-five miles in length from Aberdyvy 
in the South, to Llanſanfred in the North-Eaſt ; and about 
twenty-five in breadth from Harlech in the Welt, to the oppoſite 
part of it on the Eaſt. They who make this calculation, reckon 
the circumference to be 108 miles, containing about 500,000 
acres. Mr. Templeman's ſurvey, which makes the length 
thirty-nine, and the breadth thirty, gives it an area of 620 ſquare 
miles. In this compaſs it is ſaid to contain fix hundreds, three 
towns, thirty-ſeven pariſhes, 2,590 houſes, and about 17,000 in- 
habitants, twenty-ſix rivers, and two caſtles. 

The air of this county is bleak, by feaſon of its being 
incumbered with more hills and mountains, though not ſuch 
as are higher, than any other ſhire of Wales ; and it is reckoned 
unhealthful by reaſon of the vapours continually ning from the 
Irith ſea, which would in all probability be more malignant, if 
the air was not almoſt continually purified by the ſharp winds to 
which this country is ſo ſubject. The ſoil being rocky and 
rough, is generally as bad as the worlt in Wales, bearing but 
thin crops of corn; yet there is pretty good paſture in the vallies for 


black cattle and ſheep, which are the chief ſupport of the inhabi- 


tants ; and it is well provided with deer, goats, fowl, and hſh, 
eſpecially herrings, which are taken on the coaſt in abundance. 

Giraldus, with Camden and others after him, ſay the moun- 
tains here are ſo high, and yet ſo cloſe and even in height, that 
the ſhepherds often talk together from one mountain to another, 
who yet, if they thould appoint a meeting, could ſcarce come 
together from morning tilt night; but we are well aſſured that 
this is abſolutely falie, and that there are not any mountains in 
Wales ſo high, not excepring thoſe ot Snowdon in Caernarvon- 
ſtyre, which are the higheſt, but that men com erſing from their 
tops, mav meet in halt an hour, 

There is cotton here, but it being ſuch a mountainous country, 
is the reaſon why the inhabitants apply wholly to grazing, and 
live upon butter, cheeſe, &c. The numbers of theep, &c. 
that feed on theſe mountains, 1s really incredible, there being 
more they ſay than in all the other parts of Wales. 

The principal rivers ate the Dyfi or Tory, the Avon, the 
Drwrydh, and the Dec. The Dyth riſes among the unpaſſable 
black mountains, which Mr. Camden calls the Alps of Wales, 
in the Eaſt-fide of the county, leaves it at Aberangel, and after 
croſſing a part of Montgomeryſhire, returns to this county again 
at Machynleth, and then fa!ls into the Irith fea between this and 
Cardiganſhire, not far from the little town of Aberdyfli. The 
Avon riſes on the Faſl-ſide of Beroſe-Wood, and runs for moſt 
Part South-\W eſt, paſſing by Dolgeibe into the Irith fea. The 
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Dryrydh comes out of a lake on the North-fide of the county, 


| and runs South-Weſt into the Traeth-Bychan, or leffer arm 


of the Iriſh ſea, about four miles North of Har'ech. The Dee 
has two fountains (from whence it is ſuppoſed to take its name) 
in the Eaſt part of this county, which are no ſooner joined, but 
it runs through the lake called Lhyn-Tigid, or Pimble-Miere, 
without mixing its waters with thoſe of the lake, at Jealt without 
mixing its fiſh ; for though the Dee abounds with ſalmon, none 
are ever taken in the lakes out of the {tream of the river; net- 
ther are tha Gwiniads, a ſith peculiar to this lake, which are like 
a whiting in ſhape, and a trout in taſte, to be found in the river. 
The Pimble-Mere covers 160 acres grund. It is faid-that 
winds make it overflow, but land- floods never. The Dee leaves 
the lake at Bala, and runs North-Eaſt into Denbighihire- The 
nature of the fiſh in this county, is obſerved to be muc che fame 
with that of the fiſh and herbs in the Alps. Though the inhabi- 
tants live chiefly on milk meats, yet they are ſtrong and comely ; 
but their neighbours ſay they are idle and incontinent. I his 
county, which Giraldus calls the Land of the Sons of Conanus, 
was garriſoned by Hugh, earl of Cheſter, the firſt Norman that 


| ſeized it, whilſt Grythth ap. Kynan, or Conanus, was his pri- 


loner ; but he recovering it afterwards, with the reſt of his prin- 
cipality, left it to his poſterity. 
It lies in the dioceſe of Bangor, and ſends no member to par- 
liament but the knight of the ſhire, not one of its towns having 
that privilege ; nor indeed is there ny of more note in it, than 
the melancholy town, though ancient borough of 

HaxLECa, or HARLEGH, which is ſo called from its ſituation 
on a {teep rock cloſe by the fea, in the North-Wett part of the 
county, where is a harbour for ſhips, but no ſhips tor the har- 
bour. The houſes too are mean, and the people few; yet it 
has a garriſon for the ſecurity of the coaſt, and an old decayed 
uſclets caſtle, of which there is a governor nevertheleſs with 
a ſalary, and the conſtable of the caltle is alſo by patent always 
mayor of the town. It was originally called 'I'wr Bronwen, 
but being rebuilt about the year $77, by Kolhwyn ap Tagn „ it 
was from him called Caer-Kolhwyn. The inhabitants have 
a notion that it was built by king Edward I. but all that ke did 
was the making ſome additions, eſpecially to the fortifications, It 
was defended by Jenkin ap Enion, againſt Edward IV. but Wil- 
liam Herbert, earl of Pembroke, took it ; and the way he and 
his men crept up, is to this day called Lech-Herbert. In the late 


civil-wars there was a gar n in this caſtle tor the king, m- 


manded by colonel Witliam Owen, of Parkynton, but tag by 
the enemy, who dittnantled it. It is ſuppoſed to ha en 
a Roman town, not only from the Roman cons that Have Loon 


found hereabouts, but from the Prænomen -t. Caer to Kolhy yn, 
winch the antiquaries well know was a name that the Britons 
prefixed to moſt places fortified by the Romans. It has a weekly- 
market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 210 miles. 


by the Avon, at the foot of the great mountain Idris, which is 
laid is above three miles high, and ſuppoſed to be one of the 
higheſt in Great-Britain. It is an ordinary country town, but of 
good account for the ſale of Welſh cottons, and has an indiffer- 
ent market on Tueſdays. Several Roman coins have been lately 
dug up in the neighbourhood, ſome of them being ſilver ones of 
Trajan and Hadrian. We have no account of its church, but 
it is ſaid that its ſteeple, in which there hangs a bell, is a yew- 
tree that grows in the mountains. Here are commodious inns, 
however, for travellers. It is diſtant from London 187 miles. 
_ Bara is the only market-town of the mountaineers, and is 
lituate near Pimble-Mere. "Though it is a ſmall i}}-built town, 
yet it is a corporation, enjoying many immunities, and governed 
by bailiffs. It has a weexly-market on Saturday; and is dil- 
tant from London 184 miles. | 
Near the caſtle of Harlech was dug up in a garden, anno 
1692, a golden torques, being a chain of gold, or rather three 
or tour bars jointly twiſted in the form of a hatband, and abour 
four feet long; it was ſaid to be in the cuſtody of the late 
lir Roger Moſtyn. | 
In 1694 the country about Harlech was annoyed above eight 
months by a ſtrange fiery exhalation, which burnt ſeveral hay- 
ricks, and ſo infected the air and praſs, that it occaſioned a mor- 
tality among all ſorts of cattle. It croſſed a bay of the ſea from 
Caernarvonthire eight or nine miles broad, in {torray as well as 
calm nights, and proceeded conſtantly to and from the ſamo 
place, but oftener in the winter than in the following ſummer, 
and what damage it did was always by night. It was a 
blue weak flame, and did no injury to the people, who fre- 
quently went into it to fave their hay or corn, &c. and obſerved 
that it was expelled or extinguiſhed by any great noiſe, as blow - 
ing of horns, firing of guns, ccc. We reter to the Philoſophical 
Lranſactions, and the Additions to Camden, for a further ac- 
count of it: but the conjecture in the latter, that this proceeded 
from locuſts ſaid to have been drowned, or to have died athore 
here about two months before this exhalation, ſeems the leſs 
probable, becauſe no ſuch effect was ever heard of upon the 
drowning or death of locuſts in Aſia, &c, where they do 
o much miſchief. Something like this however, both in the 
appearance and in the cftect, happened on the coat ef France in 
the year 1734. | 
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DoLGEL LY, fo called from its ſituation in a woody vale. 
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In the North-Weſt point of the county, a Roman way is {till 


viſible, called in Engliſh Helen's-Way, and attributed to the 
It may be ſeen likewiſe | 


mother of Conſtantine the Great. 
in ſome parts of Cardiganſhire and Glamorganſhire. 


SECTION: III. 
Tax Country or CAERNARVON. 


EFORE the diviſion of Wales into counties, this was 

called Snowden-Forcit, in Latin Snaudonia. It is bounded 

on the South by Merionethſhire and the Iriſh fea ; on the Eaſt 

by Denbighſhire, from which it is ſeparated by the river Conway ; 

it is waſhed on the Weſt and North by the Irith ſea ; and on the 
North-Weſt it is fronted by the ifle of Angleſey. 

The length of it from Conway river in the Eaſt to the Lheney 
river in the Weſt, is computed at twenty miles, and the breadth 
from Penwenke-Point to Ormeſhead-Point in the North at about 
forty, and the circumference at ninety-five. Mr. Templeman 
makes the length forty-ſeven, the breadth twenty-five, and gives 


it an area of 459 ſquare miles, which is computed by others at 


370,000 acres, and ſaid to contain ſixty-eight pariſhes, in which 
are one City, one borough, and ſix market- towns, in ſeven hun- 
dreds, with about 2,770 houſes, three caſtles, and above 16,000 
inhabitants. 

It has a ſharp, piercing air, and is ſo incumbered, eſpecially 
in the middle, with diſmal rocks, and vaſt mountains one above 
another, the tops of which are many of them covered with ſnow 
ſeven or eight months in the year, that thuſe which are called 
Suede. e, may very juſtly claim the name of the Britith 
Alps; which diſagrecable and almoſt inacceſſible ſituation was 
Yrobably one reaton why this was the laſt county that was 
. under the dominion of the kings of England; yet it is 
tolerably fertile, eſpecially in barley ; and great herds of cattle, 
ſheep, and goats are fed on the mountains. That part towards 
Ireland is fo fruitful, and alſo ſo populous, that it gives place 
to few ſhires in North-Wales. The vallies between the hills 


are both pleaſant and fruitful ; and both the rivers and coaſt 


abound with fiſh. | 

The coldneſs of the air here is not without reaſon aſcribed by 
many to the numbers of its lakes, of which ſome have computed 
not leſs than fifty or ſixty in this mountainous tract, which have 
their names generally from the rivers that iſſue out of them: 
or from the colour of the water, or from ſome neighbouring vil- 
lage or pariſh, or from ſome remarkable mountain or rock that 
hangs over them; and ſome of theſe lakes, though very few, 


are diſtinguiſhed by names ſcarce intelligible to the belt critics in 


the Britiſh language. | 
The moſt remarkable mountain of this ſhire, next to Snowdon- 
Hills above mentioned, and one of the moſt noted in all Wales, is 


that called Penmacn-Mawr, in the North angle of this ſhire, where | 


it hangs perpendicularly over the ſea, at fo vaſt a height, that it 
makes moſt ſpectators giddy who venture to look down the dread- 
ful ſteep ; and in the narrow paſſage on the other ſide, the ven- 


turous traveller is threatened every moment to be cruſhed to 


atoms, with the downfall of its rocks. On that fide, next to the 
ſea a wall was built not many years ago, to which, it is faid, 


the city of Dublin contributed very largely. The road that 
is cut out of the ſide of the rock for paſſengers is ſeven feet 


wide, and the wall along the precipice 1s about breaſt high. As 
the ſea lies perpendicularly down forty fathom below it, ſo 
the mountain is about the ſame height above it. When the 


traveller is got out of this diſmal road, where one falſe ſtep | 


endangers his life, he finds an alehouſe at the bottom of the hill 


on the other ſide, with this inſcription, * Now your fright is 


over, take a dram.”” From this mountain the country opens 
into a plain, which extends as far as the river Conway, the 
Eaſtern limit of the ſhire. It riſes out of a lake of the ſame 
name on the South-Eaſt fide of it, and is perhaps one of the 
nobleſt ſtreams for the length of it in Europe; for though 
the whole courſe of it is but twelve miles, it receives ſo man 
brooks and ſtreams from the neighbouring hills of Snowdon, 
that it bears ſhips eight of them; and the name of it is ſup- 
poſed, by Mr. Grads commentator, to ſignify in the Welch 
language the Chief of Rivers. It produces not only hih, but 
pearls as large and of as good a colour as any in Britain 
or Ireland. They are found in a large black muſcle. 

Llewellin ap Griffith, who was the laſt that held out any 
part of Wales againſt the crown of England, was reduced at 
laſt to hold this mountainous country, and the iſle of Angleſey, 
as tenant in fee to Edward I. on condition of paying him one 
thouſand marks yearly; but refuſing afterwards to perform it, 
and running the hazard of a war, he was killed, and ſo an 
end was put to his own government, and with it to that of 
the Britons in Wales. 

This ſhire, which lies in the dioceſe of Bangor, ſends two 
members to parliament, viz. the knight of the ſhire for the 
county, and one burgeſs for the ſhire-town, viz. 

CAERNARVON, which ſtands on the channel that ſeparates this 
ſhire from the ifle of Angleſey, and was built by the command of 
Edward I. out of the ruins of the city of Segontium that ſtood 
a little below it, called from the neighbouring river Seiont. By 
command of the ſame prince the body of Conſtantius, the father 
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* 
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of Conſtantine the Great, which was found here in 1283, was 
interred in its pariſh-church. : 

This town, which has a beautiful proſpect to the ifle of 
Angleſey, was of good account formerly, when the princes of 
Wales kept the Chancery and Exchequer Courts in it tor North. 
Wales; and it is pretty firong, both by art and nature, being 
encompaſſed on al! tides, except toward the Eaſt, with the ſea, 
and two rivers; and it had on the North-Wett fide a ſtrong 
caltle, built by king Edward I. to curb the Welth mountaineers, 
and ſecure the paſſage to Anpleſcy, whoſe walls in a manner 
encompaſſed it, where, in that called the eagle tower, his ſon 
Edward II. the firit Engliſh prince of Wales was born, and 
from thence uſually called in our hiſtory Edward of Caernarvon. 
The town is governed by the conſtable of the caſtle (who is 
always by his patent the mayor) allifted by an alderman, two 
bailitfs, a town-clerk, with ſerjcants at mace, and other ſub- 
officers. Ir gives title of marquis and earl to his grace the duke 
of Chandos. It is a ſmall, but clean, well-built town, and 
well inhabited by people very courtcous to ſtrangers ; and the 
market, which is on Saturdays, is well ſupplied with corn, and 
all forts of proviſions. There is a ferry from hence to Angleſey 
called Abermenai-Ferry, and from thence a direct road to Holy- 
head. The town 1s diſtant from London 258 miles. 

BAN COR, or BAYNCHOR, lies at the North-end of the fame 
frith, or arm of the ſea, which is the paſſage to Angleſey, where 
it has a harbour for boats. It was once ſo large as to be called 
Bangor the Great, and was defended with a powertul caſtle built 
by Hugh, earl of Cheſter, which was long ſince demoliſhed. 
The town is now of very little note, except for being the lee of 
a biſhop, whoſe dioceſe contains the counties of Caernarvon 
and Angleſey, together with part of thoſe of Denbigh, Merio- 
neth, and Montgomery, wherein are a hundred and ſeven pariſhes, 
of which thirty-iix are impropriations, and has under it alſo 
three archdeacons, viz. thoſe of Bangor, Angleſey, and Meri- 
oneth, one of which, for the better ſupport thereof, is added to 
the biſhopric. The cathedral, which by ſome is thought to be 
the moit ancient in all Britain, was large, well-built, and con- 
ſecrated about 516, and being miſerably defaced by Owen Glen- 


| dour, was afterwards in ſome meafure repaired and beautified by 


Henry Dean, the biſhop in the reign of Henry VII. but it 


is now mean and deſpicable. The chief buildings here are the 
bithop's palace, and free-ſchool houſe. The town, though (mall, 
is pretty well inhabited, and governed by the biſhop's ſteward, 
who keeps court-leets and court-baron here. It is encloſed with 
a very ſteep mountain on the Suth-ſide, and a hill on the North. 
Ning Edward I. intended to have built a great ſtone bridge here 
over to Angleſey, and perſiſted in it a great while before he was 
convinced that it was utterly impracticable. The church is ſaid 
to have been once ruined by the "Ira from Angleſey probably, 
who poſſeſſed the bithopric for above a hundred years after it was 
built; but from the year 512 to 1009, we have no account how 
it fared. After this the bithopric was ruined again by one of its 
own biſhops, viz. Bulkeley, who, as the Monaſticon lays, fold 
both the revenues and the bells. The town has a weekly-market 
on Wedneſday ; and is diſtant from London 236 miles. | 
Coxnwar, or ABEtR-CONWAY, from its being at the mouth 
of the river Conway, was built by king Edward I. out of the 
ruins of the ancient Conovium, and by its advantageous ſituation, 
and other conveniencies, is grown to be a handſome town. It 
is governed by an alderman and two bailiffs, and had a neat 
caſtle by the fide of the river, which Dr. Williams, archbiſhop 
of York, a native of this place, who fled hither from Cawood, 
fortified at his own expence in the beginning of the civil-war, 
and held it till May 1645, when it was ſeized by fir John Owen, 
by virtue of a commiſſion from prince Rupert, of which the 
archbiſhop. complained to the 5 but without redreſs; and 
upon the declining of the king's affairs, the archbiſhop and the 
country gentlemen, whoſe effects, depoſited in the ſaid caſtle for 
ſecurity, had been ſeized, together with his own, aſſiſted colonel 
Milton, one of the parliament officers, to reduce it on condition 

of having their effects again. | 
Though it is the pooreſt, it is the pleaſanteſt town in the 
county for its bigneſs, for it ſtands on the fide of a hill, on 
the banks of a fine navigable river, which empties itſelf about 
two miles off into the tea, at the entrance of that arm of it 
which parts Angleſey from the main land. It is reckoned, 
in ſhort, the by beautiful river and port on this ſide of Britain, 
the river which is able to receive ſhips of almoſt any burden or 
number, and to bring them up to the town, being a fine ſtraight 
channel, broad as the Thames at Deptford, and deep, yet fate 
and ſecure from winds; but the town is ald and decayed, 
and only ſhews what it might be, and what the want of trade 
has brought it to. As its caſtle was pretty ſtrong, its walls were 
of a large compals, with thirty-five watch-towers on them; 
which caſtle and towers being very white, at the diſtance ol 
a mile they made a good appearance, fo that no place, taking in 
its port and its ferry over the river to Denbighſhire, and the little 
hills on both ſides of the bay or river covered with timber, could 
make a finer landſcape in a picture; but in the town there 
is nothing but poverty and miſery : the caſtle is a heap 0! 
uncovered rubbith, and thoſe towers on the walls only ſtanding 
memorials of what Wales was when it had a prince of its own. 
There is a remarkable epitaph on a tomb-itone here, which it is 
thought 
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thought is hardly to be paralleled of the kind in Europe, viz . 
« Here lieth the body of Nicholas Hookes, of Conway, gent. 
who was the one and forticth child of his father William Hookes, 


elq. by Alice his wife, and the father of ſeven and twenty | 


children.” He died the 20th day of March 1637. 

PWI-HEII, or SALT-POOL, is a little town in the peninſula 
on the South-ſide of the county, governed by a bailiff. It ſtands 
between two rivers on the Eaſtern ſhore, is an indifferent well- 
built town, whoſe market is for corn and other proviſions, and 
has a ſmall trade by fea. The bay, to which it gives name, re- 
ceives one of the rivers with a full channel, where it makes a 
pretty good haven, called Tracth-Hñaven. The town has a 


weekly-market on Wedneſday ; and is ſixteen miles from Caer- 


narvon. 

They ſpeak all Welch in this county, ſo that if a ſtranger, 
who did not underſtand it, ſhould happen to loſe his way, it is 
ten to one if he met with an Engliſhman to ſet him right. The 
country people alſo are naturally very ſurly, inſomuch that if 
you aſk them a queſtion in Erglith, though they underſtand it, 
they anſwer Dime Salſenach, i. e. I cannot ſpeak Saxon or 


Engliſch. 
SEC-IION:-:-IV. 
THE County or DENBIGH. 


HIS county is bounded on the South with Montgomery- 
ſhire, on the Weſt with thoſe of Morioneth and Caer- 
narvon, from which laſt it is parted by the river Conway; on 
the Eaſt with Shropſhire and Cheſhire; and on the North with 
the Iriſh ſea and Flintſhire. Some Britons forced from Scot- 
land, are ſaid to have conquered this country with the aſſiſtance 


of the Welch, and to have poſſeſſed all the lands from Conway | 


to Cheſter. | 

The common computation of its length from Eaſt to Welt is 
about thirty-one miles, and of its breadth from North to South 
ſeventeen. From North-Eaſt to South-Weit it meaſures forty, 
according to Mr. Tepleman and others, and twenty-one from 
North to South, being in circumference near 118, and contain- 
ing an area of about 410,900 acres, or 509 ſquare miles. 

It is divided into twelve hundreds, in which are reckoned 
fifty-ſeven pariſhes, four market-towns, about 6,400 houſes, and 

$8,000 inhabitants, partly in the dioceſe of Bangor, and partly 
1n that of St. Aſaph. 3 | | 

It enjoys a wholeſome air; but being expoſed on all ſides, as 
it were, to the winds, it is ſharp; the hills wherewith it is 
guarded, which towards the Eaſt eſpecially, look like the battle- 
ments or turrets of caſtles, retaining the ſnow for a long time. 
The foil is various. The Welt part is heathy, barren, and but 
thinly inhabited, except that tract lying towards the ſea; and 
the Eaſtern part is almoſt as ſterile, except towards the river 
Dee; but the middle part of the ſhire, which is a flat of ſeven- 
teen miles from North to South, and about five miles in breadth, 
called the Vale of Clwyd, is both pleaſant and fruitful, healthy, 
and much inhabited by gentry. Camden ſays, the complexion 
of the people here is bright and cheerful, their heads of a found 
conſtitution, their fight very lively, and even their old age vigor- 
ous and laſting. It lies open to the ſea on one ſide, and is 
hemmed in on the other with high hills, from one of which in 
about the middle of the ſhire, e the Clwyd that waters 
this charming vale; which, after fetching a compals to the 
South-Eaſt, runs North, paſling by Ruthin, and not far from 
Denbigh in its way to the Irith fea; though. before it reaches 
that ſea it enters Flintſhire. 

The other rivers of moſt note are the Elwy, the Dee, and 
the Conway. The Elwy riſes in the South-Weſt fide of the 
ſhire, and runs chiefly to the North and North-Eaſt till it leaves 
Denbighſhire, immediately after which it falls into the Clwyd 
near St. Aſaph. The Dee enters this ſhire from that of 
Merioneth, a little to the Weſt of Llangollen, croffes the South 
angle of Denbighthire, and after receiving the river Keiring, it 
becomes the boundary between this county and Cheſhire, juſt 
as the Conway divides it from Caernavonſhire. 

The chief commodity here beſides goats and ſheep, and black 
cattle, is rye, commonly called Amel-Corn, produced in the 
heathy parts by the manure of turf-aſhes; though here are ſeveral 
mines that yield great parcels of lead ore, particularly that called 
the marquis of Powis's. It 1s — pleaſant to the weary 
traveller, juſt deſcended from the frightſul mountains of 
Merioneth{hire, or Caernarvonſhire, or from the craggy rocks 
of the North-thore of Denbigh, to come into the delightful 
vale of Clwyd, where the — meadows, yellow corn helds, 
and numerous villages and churches, with the fine ſtream gliding 
through them, afford the molt pleaſant proſpect imaginable for 
above twenty miles in length. 

This county, which has given title of earl, as well as that of 
Deſmond in Ireland, ever ſince the reign of king James I. to 
the noble family of Fielding, ſends two members to parliament, 
viz. the knight of the ſhire, and a burgeſs for the borough of 

Dx EICH, an handſome, large, populous town on the banks 
of the Iſtrod, which was at 2 built on a ſteep rock, but in 
proceſs of time removed to the bottom of the hill, either for the 


convenience of water, or to avoid the inconvenience of the de- 
clivity. It is called by the Welch Aleduryn yu Rh6s, 1. e. the 
craggy hill in Roſs. It ſtands on a branch of the Clwyd about 
two miles from it, has a good trade, is inhabited by many 

lovers and tanners, and is by fome elteemed the beſt town in 
North-Wales, having ſomething in its countenance reſetubling 
its neighbour England. It is governed by two aldermen, a tc. 
corder, two batlitts, who are choſe annually out of twenty-five 
capital burgeſſes; a town-clerk, two ſerjeants at mace, and other 
ſub-officers ; has a good market for corn, cattle, and other pro- 
vitions, and two churches. 

King Edward I. gave the old town, with a large territory, to 
David ap Griflith, brother to prince Llewellin, and on his at- 
tainder he beſtowed it upon Henry Lacy, earl of Lincoln, who 
walled it, and began to build a caſtle, which was afterwards 
made impregnable. It paſſed to the houſe of Lancaſter; and 
Edward II. gave it to Hugh Spenſer, from whom it went to 


Roger Mortimer, and after his execution, to — earl of 


Saliſbury ; ſoon after which it was reſtored to the Mortimers, 
and at length paſſed to the houſe of York, on which account it 
ſuffered much by the Lancaſtrian family. In queen Elizabeth's 
reien, Robert carl of Leiceſter was made baron of Denbigh, and 
had this lordthip and other lands given him, which ſo diſguſted 
the Welch gemilemen, that they raiſed commotions, for which 
ſome of them ſuffered death. Cambden ſays, there is not a 
barony in England that has more gentlemen holding of it in fee 
than this has. It was with the carl of Leiceſter's afliſtance that 
the inhabitants began their new town, founded on a rocky ground 
full of hme-ſtone, which is thought to make their drink un 
wholeſome, though clear and palatable; ſo that the inhabitants 
do not live to a very great age. The caſtle ſuffered very much 
in the civil-wars. The weekly-market is on Wedneſday ; and 
the town is diſtant from London 209 miles. 

RUTHIN, in Welch RauTary, ſtands pretty near the centre 
of the ſhire, is a very populons, large town, and the greateſt 
market in the vale of Clwyd, but ia the parith of Lhan Rudd. 
It had formerly a caſtle, which with the town was built by 
Roger Grey, to whom king Edward I. granted almoſt the whole 
vale in conſideration of his ſervices againſt the Welch; and it 
gave title of Lord to the noble family of Grey till the time of 
Richard Grey, earl of Kent, the laſt lord Ruthin, who dying with- 
out iſſue, {o]d this ancient inheritance to king Henry VII. and 
Camden ſays queen Elizabeth granted it to Ambroſe, earl of 
Warwick, together with large revenues in the yale. | 

It is a corporate town, governed by two aldermen and bur- 
geſſes, having a good free-ſchuol and hoſpital, founded by Dr. 
Goodman in the time of queen Elizabeth ; has a weekly-mark<t 
on Monday, and is diſtant from London 104 us. 

WaEXHAMu, called by the Saxons WixNTLESHAM, by ſome 
reckoned the largeſt town in North-Wales. It is in the terri- 
tory of Maelor Gymraeg, or Bromfield, which affurds plenty 
of lead, in a good foil, and on a ſmall river that falls into the 
Dee. It is a place both of good refort and accommodation, 
being a well-built beautiful town, with a large church. There 
are not leſs than fifty- two figures as big as the life in the ſteeple 
or tower, which is built after the manner of the ſteeples in Hol- 
land, and as high as any there. There are many ancient monu- 
ments in the church and church- yard, but almoſt all the inſcrip- 
tions are in Welch. Its Thurſdays market is very conſiderable 
for corn, cattle, and other proviſions; but that on Monday is a 
ſmall one. It is pleaſant to fee the Welch ladies come to its 
markets in their laced hats, with their own hair hanging about 
their ſhoulders, and dreſſed in their blue and ſcarlet cloaks, ſome 
of them leading a greyhound in a ſtring like the Amazonian 
huntreſſes. Here is a great market for flannel, which the ſactors 
buy up and ſend to London, it being a conſiderable manufacture, 
and chief employ of the poor through all this part of the coun- 
try. Belides the church, here are two large meeting-houſes, in 
one of which it is ſaid they preach in Welch one part of the 
day, and in Engliſh the other. Wrexham is diſtant from Lon- 
don 167 miles. | 

CHirk, in Welch Gwazz, is a pretty mountainous country on 
the Eaſt-ſide of the county, to the South of Bromfield, which 
has two caſtles, viz. Chirk, built by Roger Mortimer, which 
has been long in poſſeſſion of the family of the Middletons ; 
and Caſtelh dinas Bran (on the top of a hill) of which there are 
ſcarce any ruins left. In the reign of Henry III. this was the 
ſeat of Griffith ap Madock, and his place of ſecurity when he 
ſided with the Engliſh againſt the Welch. But upon his death 
Roger Mortimer, guardian to his fon Llewellin, ſeized this and 
Chirk into his own hands, and John, earl of Warren, had Brom- 
held. 

HoLT, upon the river Dee, is ſuppoſed to be the ancient 
Leonis Caſtrum, probably from the Legis Viceſima Victrix. 

There are divers old monuments, with torts and intrench- 
ments, in this county, ſome of them ſuppoſed to be Roman, 
but moſt part Britiſh. 

LHANSANNAN, on the river Aled, in this county, is of note 
for its cave made in the fide of a ſtony hill or rock, where are no 
leſs than twenty-four ſeats, much frequented by ſhepherds and 
others, who attend their cattle, and now known by the name of 
Arthur's round table. 

When the dominion of the Welch, by factions among them- 
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ſelves, and invaſions of the Engliſh, fell to decay, and could 
ſubſiſt no longer, the earls of Chelter and Warren, the Mor- 
timers, Lacys, and the Greys, were the firſt of the Normans 
that by degrees reduced this ſmall province, and left it to be 
poſſeſſed by their poſterity. Nor was it made a county before 
the time of king Henry VIII. when Radnor, Brecknock, 
and Montgomery, were alſo made counties by parliament. 


SECTION V. 
EF LIN 


HE Iriſh ſea, or rather a branch of it, viz. the great 

æſtuary of the Dee, into which that river runs, wafhes 
this ſhire on the North; and it is bounded on the Eaſt by 
Cheſhire, on the South-Eaſt by Shropſhire, and on the South 
and Weſt by Denbighthire ; which county ſeparates a {mall part 
of Flintſhire from the reſt on the South-Eaſt-ſide. 

It is the leaſt of all the counties of Wales, being reckoned 
about thirty-three miles from North-Weſt to South-Ealt; but 
its breadth from North to South not above eight. Mr. 'Temple- 
man indeed makes the length but twenty-three miles, and gives 
it an area of but 138 ſquare miles. Others compute the cir- 
cumference at forty-miles, and the area at 160,000 acres, con- 
taining five hundreds, and twenty-eight pariſhes, in which are 
included one city, and one borough, three market-towns, four 
caſtles, and two parks, about 8,000 houſes, and 32,000 inhabi- 
tants. 


THe CouUuNTY OF 


he air is healthful in this county, as appears from the long' 
lives of many of the inhabitants, though ſomewhat colder than 
in others that are leſs expoſed to the North winds, and more 
ſheltered than this is by the mountains. Here are ſome in- 
deed, but they are gentle hills in compariſon, and not near ſo 
many as in others, and they are interlaced with yalleys that are 
fruittul both in corn (as wheat, barley, rye, and oats) and paſture, 
which feeds abundance of ſmall cattle, from which they make 
plenty of butter and cheeſe. "They have alſo great ſtore of honey, 
whereof they make metheglin, which is much drank in this 
and ſome other Welch counties. It has plenty of pit-coals, 
but is very ſcanty in wood, and has not abundance of fruits. 


| The ſea, and its rivers, particularly the Clwyd, and the Dee, 
ſupply it with moſt kinds of fiſh and fowl in abundance ; and 


lome of its mountains are rich in lead-ore. Here are alſo dug 
ſome mill-ſtones. | 

The rivers which it has peculiar to itſelf, are, the Wheeler, 
The Wheeler riſes near King Offa's 
Dyke, in the centre of the county, and croſſing that part of 
Denbighſhire, which flips into this county near Caerwis, falls 
into the Clwyd, a little to the Eaſt of Mael y Gaer Hill Varis. 
The Sevion riſes to the North of Caerwis, and running Weſt, 
joins the Clwyd below Rhudhlan-Caſtle. The Alen riſes in 


Denbighſhire, and enters this county near Mold, from whence 
it runs Eaſt for moſt part, till it falls into the Dee, near the 


town of Alen, which takes its name from this river. | 
Camden ſays, that this part of Wales affording the moſt 
pleaſant proſpect, was called by the Britons, when reduced by 
the Engliſh, Teg Engl, i. e. Fair England. | 
The earls of Cheſter being the firſt Normans that ſub- 


dued it, we read therefore in ancient records, that the county of 


Flint appertaineth to the dignity of the ſword of Cheſter; and 
the eldeſt ſons of the kings of England were formerly ſtyled earls 
of Cheſter and Flint, ll king Edward I. wiſely took this and 
all the maritime parts of Wales into his own hands, diſtributing 
the intand countries to his nobles, in imitation of the policy of 
Auguſtus Cæſar, who himſelf undertook the charge of the out- 
ward and moſt potent provinces, leaving the reſt to the care of 
his proconſuls. | 

This county ſends two members to parliament, viz. the knight 


of the ſhire, and a burgeſs for the town, from whence it has its | 


name, viz. the ancient borough of 

FLixnT. It is the ſhire town on the æſtuary of the Dee, 
where it has a ſmall harbour. It was incorporated with the title 
of mayor, bailiffs, and burgeſſes, by king Edward I. who finiſhed 
a caſtle here, which was begun by king Henry II. but it is now 
in ruins, The mayor is ſtyled governor of the caſtle. 
the place where the aſlizes are held annually, and here is the 
county-jail. The town is diſtant from London 194 miles. 

The city of St. AsArH is called in Britiſh Luax ELWVY; 
becauſe ſituate at the conflux of the river Elwy, with the Clwyd ; 
and St. Aſaph by the Engliſh, from its patron Aſaph, a moſt 
devout man, fays Camden, and a favourite of Kemigern, biſhop 
of Glaſgow, who fleeing from Scotland, erected a biſhop's ſee 
here about the year 560, and at the ſame time inſtituted a 
monaſtery, wherein he placed 663 monks, whereof 300 (being 
illiterate) were appointed for the plough, the ſame number for 
employments within the monaſtery, and the reſt for divine ſer- 
vice, and all theſe he ſo diſtributed into convents, that ſome of 
them were continually at prayers; and of this monaſtery, when 
he returned to Scotland, he left the ſaid Aſaph governor. 

The biſhop of this dioceſe has no entire county under his 
Juriſdiction, but parts of the counties of Flint, Denbigh, Mont- 
gomery, Merioneth, and Salop, of which the eccleſialtical bene- 

I 


The greateſt part of this county lies in the dioceſe of St. 
Aſaph, and the reſt belongs to that of Cheſter. 


This is 
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fices (when this ſee was vacant) were in the diſpoſal of the arch. 
biſhop of Canterbury in right of his ſee, till the time of kin 

Henry VIII. ſince which it has been a prerogative of the crown, 
It has but one archdeaconry, viz. St. Aſaph, which is united to 
the biſhopric ſor the better ſupport of it. This town is not 
memorable for its newneſs, nor the church for its elegant ſtruc. 
ture. It has a bridge over each of the rivers that mect here: 
but for the reſt it is a poor ill-built place, though it ſtands in 
the pleaſant and rich vale of Clwyd ; it has however a weekly. 
market on Saturday, and is diſtant from London 212 miles. 

HOLYWELL is a little town halt a mile from Baſingwerk, 
ſo called from a ſpring, which, if we may believe the Popiſh 
legends, roſe there miraculouſly in memory of St. Winiſrid, a 
Chriſtian Virgin, that was ravithed and beheaded here by a Pagan 
tyrant, a fable which has been ſufficiently expoled by the late 
Dr. Fleetwood, biſhop of Ely. 

A little brook runs out of this well with ſuch rapidity, that 
it immediately almoſt turns one mill, as it does three or four be- 
fore it falls into the ſea, The Papiſts hewed a neat chapel out of 
the rock of free- ſtone over the well, and built a tmall church, 
with St. Winitrid's itory, and the romance of her pretended 
reſtoration to life by St. Beuno, painted on the glaſs windows of 
the chancel, Many miraculous cures have been aſcribed by 
the Papiſts to theſe waters; yet Giraldus Cambrenſis, as ſuper- 
{titious as he was, takes no notice of theſe miracles in his 
Itinerary throuah is country ; ſo that the forgery is thought to 
be of a later date, and aſcribed by Dr. Powel to the monks of 
Baſingwerk, who would be ſure to magnity the virtues of this 


| cold bath for their of advantage. It is ſuppoſed to come from 


a ſubterraneous rivulet that runs, as ſome think, through a mine 
of lead, or tobacco- pipe clay, becauſe after rain it appears muddy 
and bluiſh ; but others ſay, it comes from the bowels of a 
mountain of iron. Though this is no market-town, it is very 
populous, being of late years much increaſed in buildings. It is 
a pretty * well-built village, in the middle of a grove be- 
tween two hills. The bathing-well is floored with ſtone, ſur— 
rounded with pillars, on which ſtands the chapel which was de- 
dicated to St. Winifrid, that is now turned into a Proteſtant 
ſchool; but to ſupply the loſs of this chapel, the Roman-Catho- 
lics have erected others, with a prieſt to officiate almoſt in eve 
inn for the devotion of the Popith pilgrims that reſort hither. 
CaERrwys is reckoned the chief market-town of the county, 
and ſtands pretty near the centre, betwixt St. Afaph and Flint, 
not five miles from either. At this place was held the laſt ſeflion 
of the poets, muſicians, and bards, that fate by royal authority, 
the commiſſion being dated in the gth of queen Elizabeth, and 
directed to William Moityn, and others of the chief gentlemen 
of North-Wales, and importing that the faid William's anceſtors 
had the right of beſtowing the lilver harp on the perſon whom 
the commiſſioners judged molt worthy. This town has a weekly- 
market on Tueſday. | | : 
In the townſhip of Leeſwood, in the pariſh of Mold, on the 
river Allen, on the ſinking of new coal-pits, there have been 
found leaves of plants ſo exactly delincated in a fort of black 
ſlate, that it is almoſt impoſſible for any artiſt to repreſent them 
lo completely, unleſs he take the impreſſion from the life in ſome 
tine paſte or clay. There was a caſtle in this pariſh which 
formerly belonged to the barons of Monthault. | 
On the confines of this ſhire, and that of Denbigh, the 
Romans built at the very entrance of the vale of Clwyd, a ſmall 


| city called Varis (which Antoninus places nineteen miles from 


Conovium) and now Bod Vari, 1. e. the manſion of Varus. 
Rhudhlan-Caſtle, on the river Clwyd, was formerly a ſtatel 
caltle, and in the town was likewiſe an abbey and an hoſpital, 
which, though now ſo inconſiderable, yet in the reign of king 


Edward IT. he and all his court kept their Chriſtmas here threc 
ſeveral years. | | 


SECTION VI. 


The Iſland and County of ANGLESEY. 


I T was called by the ancients Mona, the ſeat of the Druids, 
and was firſt attempted by Suetonius Paulinus, but con- 
quered by Julius Agricola, as we learn at large from Tacitus. 
Its Briziſh name was Mon and Tir Mon, 1. e. the land of Mon, 
and Ynys Dowylh, or the Shady TJiland. The Old Saxons 
called it Manes, and when reduced by the Engliſh, it had the 
name of Angleſey, i. e. the Engliſh iſland. It was alſe called 
anciently ſnſulq4 hac, or the Shady Ifland, from the great 


quantity of wood with which it was overgrown, but it is now 
{o naked, eſpecially in the North and Weſt parts, that there are 
very few trets to be ſeen fit either for timber or ſhelter. 

It is encompatled on all ſides by the Iriſh fea, except on the 
South-Ealt towards the continent of Britain, where it is divided 
from Caernarvonſhire by the narrow frith of Meneu, which in 
ſome places at low water is fordable. From Bcaumaris on the 
Eaſt, to Holyhead on the Weſt, it is twenty-tour miles in 


| length, and about ſeventeen from Abermanai's-Ferry in the 


South, to Lhanbaderig in the North, where broadeit. Mr. 
Iempleman gives it an area of 248 ſquare miles; others make 
the circumference about ſixty-ſeven, containing about 229,209 


| acres, divided into fix hundreds, with ſeventy-ſour pariſhes, two 
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market-towns, two chaces, 1,840 houſes, and above 12,009 in- 
habitants. Camden ſays, it formerly contained no leſs than 363. 


_ villages. 

* a tolerable good air, except when covered with the 
fogs-and miſts from the ſea, which in the autumn eſpecially ren- 
der it aguiſh. 3 5 

The ſoil is more fruitful than one would imagine, becauſe it 
looks to be ſtony, rocky, or mountainous, Giraldus extolled it 
for the moſt fruitful country for wheat in all Wales, infomuch 
that in his time it was proverbially called Mam Gymry, i. e. the 
Mother or Nurſe of Wales, becauſe when other countries failed, 
this had ſuch plentiful harveſts, that it uſed to ſupply all Wales. 
It is even at this time very rich in corn (particularly wheat, ſaid 
to be the beit in Wales) cattle, fiſh, and fowl, and produces 
alſo plenty of millſtones and grindſtones, and ſome alum. 

Its chief rivers are, the Brant, the Alow, and the Keveny. 
The Brant riſes near Llanredevel, on the Eaſt-ſide of the 
iland, and runs for oſt part South till it falls into the Mencu, 
near the South point of the iſland. The Alow riſes not far from 
 Llanvaeir-Ugwradog, runs firſt North, but ſoon turns Welt to- 
wards Llaubab, where it makes a ſecond angle to the South al- 
molt as far as Llantriſſent, and then winds to the Wet in its 
way to the [riſh ſea. The Keveny iſſues from the high hills to 
the North of Coydana, from whence it runs South to Lan- 
griſtolis, where it receives the Gynt, and then forms its courſe 
to the South-Welt-ſide of the iſland, where it falls into the Irith 


It is ſurmiſed from ſeveral monuments, particularly the ap- 


pellation of places, that it was formerly poſſeſſed by the Irith, | 


though no hiſtory that we know of mentions their coming 
hither in any body; only Camden fays, that ſome of that nation 
crept over hither on the decline of the Roman government in 
ritain. ; 
" We read, that in the reign of the Saxon king Ethelred, it 
was plundered by his navy, and that after the Norman Conqueſt, 
it was laid waſte by the earls of Chelter and Shrewſbury, who 
commanded on the Engliſh frontiers againſt the Welth ; but were 
themſelves defeated by the Norwegian general Magnus, who 
ſtew the earl of Cheſter, and plundered the inhabitants of what 
little the Normans had left them. The Engliſh made ſeveral 
attempts to ſubdue it, but could not do it effectually till the reign 
of king Edward I. : EOS © 
This county is altogether in the dioceſe of Bangor, has given 
title of earl to the family of Anneſley ever ſince 1661, and 


ſends two members to parliament, viz. the knight of the ſhire, 


and a burgeſs for the borough of 

_— —_— on the Exit-ſide of the iſland, ſo called from 
its being built in a mooriſh place by king Edward I. who alſo 
fortified it with a fine caſtle, of which only the ruins are re- 
maining; from whence there is a full 83 of the ſea, where it 

has a good harbour for ſhips. It is a handſome well-built town 
corporate, governed by a mayor, recorder, two bailiffs, who are 
alſo juſtices of the peace, and twenty-one common-conncil-men, 
called burgeſſes; a town-clerk, and two ſerjeants at mace. It 
is the county-town, where the great ſeſſions, county-court, and 
quarter- ſeſſions are held, and the county-jail kept. It has two 
very good ſtreets, its markets are well ſupplied with proviſions ; 
and it is the better inhabited and frequented, becauſe it is the 
uſual town for the reception of paſſengers from London to Ire- 
land, before they take ſhipping at Holyhead. It has a very 
handſonie church, with ſome tine monuments of the Bulkleys 


*% 


he? 


N family, and. of knights templars. The land about it is very 
q level, fruitſul, and healthful. The town has two weely-markets 
{ held — and Saturdays; and is diſtant from London 

241 miles. 

HCLYHEAD, which is the ſtation for the packet- boats to Ire- 
land, lies exactly oppoſite tv Dublin, to which it is the ſhorteſt 
and the ſafeſt paſſage over St. George's Channel: it is the moſt 
Welt point of An leley, and is a little iſland of itſelf, with a 
village called in Welch Kaer Gybi, to which the ſhore from Caer- 
narvon bar is all foul and very dangerous, efpecially with the 
wind at South-Weſt. The village conſiſts of a ſtraggling con- 
tuſed heap of thatched houſes built on rocks, yet within doors 
ſeveral of them have very good accommodations for paſſengers 
both as to lodging and diet. The packet- boats from Dublin ar- 
rive here three times a week, if the wind permits, and are larger 
than thoſe to Holland and France, as they ought to be, p20 5 ao 
ing that St. George's Channel is ſo boiſterous, eſpecially in the 
winter. | 

NewBURGH, or NEWBOROUGH, is a little town near the 

2uth point of the iſland, governed by a mayor, two bailiffs, 
and a recorder; but of moſt note however for giving the title of 
baron to the earl of Cholmondeley. It is ſituate between Malh- 
trach harbour, formed by the river Keveny, and the bay formed 
by the river Brant. The town has a weekly-market on Tuel- 
day; and is diſtant from London 227 miles. | 

ABERFRAW, in that neighbourhood, though now but a ſmall 
village, was heretofore famous for the palace of the kings of 
North-Wales, who were therefore alſo ſtyled kings of Aberfraw. 

Here are feveral Roman and other ant:quities, viz. 

Lhan-Idan, betwixt Newburgh and Beaumaris, is ſuppoſed 
to be the place where the Romans landed when they paſſed 
the Frith of Mencu from Lhanvair is Gaer in Caernarvonſhire, 
oppoſite to it. 

About a mile from it is Tre'r Druw, or Druids Town, which 
undoubredly had its name from fome Druid; and the adjoining 
| townſhip is called Tre'r Beirdh, or the Bards Town. On the 
confines of theſe townſhips is a ſquare fortification, ſuppoſed by 
ſome to be the firſt camp the Romans formed in this iſland; and 
there is another very high and round one oppoſite to it, ſuppoſed 
to have been the Britiſh camp. : 


At a place called Trevarthin, about the year 1680, a large 


land, and repoſited by ſir Thomas Moſtyn in his curious col- 
lection of antiquities. 


The only ſeat in this iſland, of any note, is the lord Bulke- 


| ley's, on the {ide of a hill above Beaumaris, from whence there is 


a charming proſpect of Caernarvon bay, and the adjacent 
country. | 


Glengauny, a good old houſe, was another that did belong 


to his family, and was the ancient reſidence of Owen Tudor, 


that married the queen dowager of England, who was a daugh- 


ter of the king of France, and had two daughters by her, that : 
were married into Engliſh noble families; to one of which 


Henry VII. was related; but as for Tudor himſelf, he was a 
private gentleman of 3oool. a year, that came to ſeek his for- 
tune at the Engliſh court, where the queen above-mentioned 
fell in love with him. This we choſe to mention, for the ſake 
of confuting a 8 error that has prevailed in this country 
with regard to this Tudor, and to ſhew that he was neither of 


the blood of the princes of Wales, nor gave deſcent to the blood 
royal of England. | 


| | : - — — 
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The United Kingdom of SCOTLAND. 


SECTION I. 
Its Situation, Extent, Face of the Country, Air, 
Soul, Produce, Lakes, and Rivers. 


OCOTLAND, which ſince the union has been called 
North-Britain, is the Northern part of this iſland, which 
in the fifth year of queen Anne, 1707, was, by the conſent of 
the parliaments of both kingdoms, united to England ; and they 
being thus joined, the whole iſland is ſtyled Great-Britain. 
Thus all the Northern parts of this iſland beyond the counties 
of Cumberland and Northumberland, belong to Scotland, to- 
gether with a multitude of iſlands, which amount to about 300; 
but ſome of them are very inconſiderable. This country is 
bounded on all ſides by the ocean, except on the South, where 
it is ſeparated from England, beginning at the Eaſt by hd river 
Tweed, Cheviot-Hills, the river Erſk, and Solway-Frith. It 
is generally reckoned to extend 300 miles in length, and 180 in 
No. 57. 


breadth, from Aldermouth-Head, near the Iſle of Mull, to 
Buchanneſs, where it is broadeſt. The coaſt is much indented, 
and the land in ſeveral places nearly cut through by bays, gulphs, 
and rivers, the firſt of which form excellent harbours, and the 
latter abound with freſh-water fiſh. | | 
North-Britain, excluſive of its iſlands, lies between the fifty- 
fourth de forty minutes, and the fifty - eighth degree thirty 
minutes North latitude, and between the rt degree thirty 
minutes, and the ſixth degree Weſt longitude. The longeſt 
day is upwards of eighteen hours, and the ſhorteſt five hours forty- 
five minutes: but the brightneſs of the Northern lights in a great 
meaſure remedy the inconvenience of the ſhorteſt days of winter. 


The air is very temperate, and not half fo cold as might be 


imagined from its being ſeated ſo far to the North. This, as 
in England, is owing to the warm vapours and moderate breezes 
that continually come from the ſea; which alſo ſerve to purity 
the air, and put it in ſuch a conſtant agitation, as preſerves the 
inhabitants from any remarkable epidemic diſeaſes. 
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THE NEW ind COMPLETE. BKILTLISH TRAUEU LEX. 


Great part of the country, particularly towards the North and 
Weſt, is mountainons, and covered with heath ; this is called 
the Highlands, but theſe in ſeveral places yield good paſture : 

2tween the higher grounds are many rich vallies, which produce 
corn and cattle. Indeed, the South parts of Scotland are far 
preferable to the North parts of England, and there are every 
where all things ne-effary for human life; not only ſufficient 
for the inhabitants, but alſ6 to export. They do not want 


wheat, but the grain moſtly cultivated is oats, as it will grow in. 


the mountainous parts. The productions in Scotland are in 
eneral much the * as in England. In the Lowlands there 
1s little timber, but in the more Northern parts there are foreſts 
of fir trees, that might afford maſts for the largeſt men of war; 
but it is difficult to bring them to the ſea-ſide. 
alſo many large woods of oak, aſh, and elm, fit for building, 
and abundance of fruit-trces in their gardens and orchards. The 
ſoil likewiſe in many places produces great plenty of hemp and 
flax. They have coal-pits, which afford excellent coal, great 
quantities of which are bruught to London, where it is known 
by the name of Scotch-coal. This is their fuel in ſeveral parts; 
but in the Highlands they burn wood, and in other places turk, 
peat, heath, broom, and furze. . 
lead, with quarries of free-{tone, and the latter in ſuch plenty, 
that moſt of the principal towns are built with nothing clle. 
The country abounds with flocks of ſheep, many of which are 
ſent into England, as is the greateſt part of their wool. It has 
alſo great herds of cattle, which are generally black, except in 
corn foils, and theſe are much larger than thoſe bred in other 
"arts; but ip general, their ſheep and horned cattle are much 
Frnaller than thoſe of England, and their fleſh is very ſweet. 
The Highlanders annually bring great numbers of them into the 
Lowlands, where ſome are fatted ; but the bulk of them, with 
many of thoſe bred in the Lowlands, are ſent into ſeveral parts 


of England, efpecially to St. Faith's, near Norwich, where they 


turn to good account. | | 

They have alfo many hogs, and an incredible number of goats, 
particularly in the North and the Highlams ; the latter they eat 
themſelves, but the hogs they tor the moſt part pickle and export, 
as they likewiſe do great quantities of ſalt beef. In the Southern 

arts there are no deer, except in gentlemen's parks; but every 
where elſe they are in great plenty. 

They brecd great numbers of horſes, efpecially in Galloway 
and the Highlands. Theſe, though ſmall, are hardy, and capa- 
ble of great fatigue, and are therefore extremely proper for 
a mountainous country, which in many places will not admit of 
carriages and teams: theſe will thrive upon what would ſtarve 
other horſes. However, in many places of the Lowlands, they 
breed horſes fit for coaches and other carriages, and for war. 

Scotland has not only plenty of the domeltic fowls common in 
other countries, but many other kinds, eſpecially in the iſlands, 
where they are ſo numerous, that the inhabitants can neither 
conſume nor vend halt of them. Their fowls and eggs afford a 
conſiderable trade for food, and their feathers for bedding, and 
other uſes. Their fat is likewiſe uſed by the inhabitants, not 
only for many domeſtic purpoſes, but likewiſe for phyſic. 

Beſides the freſh-water fiſh found in the lakes and rivers, 
ſeveral of the iſlands are frequented by whales ; and cod, ling, had- 
dock, ſturgeon, turbot, mackarel, ſcate, ſea-urchins, cat-fith, &c. 
are caught in great plenty on all their coaſts. Lobſters, crabs, 
and oyſters, are found in vaſt quantities on the Wettern-Iflands ; 
and cockles, muſcles, Iimpets, wilks, ſcallops, and ſpouts, are 
caſt by the tide in ſuch numbers on the itles, that the people 


cannot conſume them. 

In this country {ſprings of clear and wholeſome water are 
every where in plenty, not only on the ſides, but on the tops of 
many. of the mountains. Theſe, in their deſcent, ſwell into 
pleaſant rills, and augmenting their ſtreams, become rivers. 
Many of theſe meeting with hollow places in their paſſage, ex- 
pand themſelves into lakes, till finding a proper channel, they 
reſume their form of rivers, and, as the nature of the foil directs, 
ſometimes expand themſelves again and again, of continue their 
progreſs in the ſame form to the ſea. | 

The moſt remarkable lochs or lakes in Scotland are Lochtay, 
Lochneſs, and Lochlevin, which ſend forth rivers of the ſame 
name with themſelves; Lochlomond, which ſends forth the 
river Lomond ; and Lochiern, from which flows the river Iern. 
There is a lake in Straitherrach, which never freezes, however 
f{evere the ſroſt, till February, and then in one night it freezes all 
over, and if it continues two nights, the ice grows very thick. 
Another lake at a place called Glencanith, is ſcated on a 
high ground between the tops of two mountains, and it. is 
remarkable that the middle of this lake is always frozen through- 
out the ſummer, notwithſtandiug the ſtrong reflection of the ſun- 
beams from the mountains, which melts the ice at the fides 
of the lake. Round the lake the ground has a conſtant verdure, 
as if it enjoyed a perpetual ſpring ; and by feeding on that graſs, 
cattle grow ſopner fat than any where elſe. | 

In Linlithgowthire is a lake called Lochoat, from whence 
a ſtream runs under a neighbouring mountain, and after it 
has purſued its courſe about two hundred paces, iſſues with great 
force from a ſpring about three feet broad, when it forms a 
ſtream that turns a mill. 


The capital rivers, particularly the Forth, Clyde, Tay, and 


There are 


They have likewiſe mines of 


| dington, Dunbar, North-Berwick, and Laudar. 


tried by commillaries. 


1 


Ne:s, &c. divide the country into peninſulas; theſe running ſo 
far within land as to be intercepted only by a ſmall iſthmue, 
or neck of land. "Theſe and the other rivers, which are very 
numerous, will be particularly treated of in our deſcription of 
the places through which they pals. | 


Seri II. 
Of the Government, Religion, Fiſheries, Sc. 
1 parliament of Scotland being now incorporated with 


that of Great-Britain, there are ſixteen peers choſen out of 
the nobility who repreſent that body, and torty-five members 
who repreſent the following ſhires and diſtricts: 

The ſhires which ſince the Union ſend one member cach 
to parliament, are, I. Aberdeen, 2. Aire, 3. Argyle, 4. Banff, 
5. Berwick, 6. Bute, and Caithneſs, by turns, 7. Clackmannar, 
and Kinroſs, by turns, 8. Dumbarton, 9 Dumfries, 10. Edin- 
burgh, 11. Elgin, 12. Fife, 1 3. Forfar, 14. Haddington, 15. In- 
verneſs, 16. Kincardine, 17. Rircudbright, 18. Lanerk, 19. Lin- 
liihgow, 20. Nairn, and Cromarty, by turns, 21. Orkney and 
Shetland, 22. Peebles, 23. Perth, 24. Renfrew, 25. Ros, 
26. Roxburgh, 27. Selkirk, 28. Stirling, 29. Sutherland, and 
30. Wigton. | 

Belides theſe there are the following fifteen diſtricts of royal 
burghs, which alternately. ſend one member to parliament. 
1. Aire, Irwin, Rothſay, Inverary, and Campbell-town, 2. Bamff, 
Elgin, Cullen, Kintore, and Inverary. 3. The city of Edin- 
burgh. 4. Forreſs, Nairn, Inverneſs, and Fortroſe. 5. Pit- 
tenweem, Eait-Anſtruther, Weſt-Anſtruther, Craile, and Kil- 
rennie. 6. Inverkeithing, Stirling, Dumfermling, Culroſs, and 
Qucen's-Ferry. 7. Burnt-Ifland. Dyſert, Kirkaldy, and King- 
horn. 8. Dundee, Perth, St. Andrew's, Cowpar, and Forfar. 


9. Montroſe, Aberdeen, Brechin, Aberbrothock, and Inverber- 


vey. 10. Nircudbright, Dumfries, Lochmaban, Annan, and 
Sanquhar. 11. Lanerk, Linlithgow, Selkirk, and Peebles. 12. 


Rentrew, Glaſgow, Ruglen, and Dumbarton. 


13. Dingwall. 
Tayne, Dornock, Weik, and Kirkwall. 


14. Jedburgh, Had- 

15. Wigton, 

Whithorn, New- Galloway, and Stranroer. | | 
Ihe courts of civil judicature in Scotland, are, 

1. The College of Juſtice, commonly called the Seſſion, which 
conſiſts of a preſident, and fourteen lords of ſeſſion, who {it 
twice a year to adminiſter juſtice. Under theſe are ſeven clerks 
of ſeſſion, and fix inferior officers. Before this court are tried, 
at {lated times, all civil cauſes, which they determine by acts of 


parliament, and the cuſtom of the nation ; and where theſe are 


detective, they decide according to the civil law, and the rules of 
equity. An appeal from this court may be made to the Houle of 
Lords ; but the preſence of nine judges 1s required to make 
a reverſal of a decree, by the court of ſeſſion, valid. 

2. The Juſticiary, uſually called the Juſtice or Criminal Court, 
conſiſts of five lords of the ſeſſion, the juſtice-general, and juſ- 
tice-clerk. Theſe are joined by a pannel or jury, of fifteen out 
of torty-fve, by whom all cauſes of a criminal nature are tried, 
and the opinion of the majority conſtitutes a verdict. They 
hold aſſizes all over the kingdom twice every year, and from 
thence are called lords of the circuit. | 

3. The Court of Exchequer, which is like that of England, 
and conſiſts of a chief and four other baron, &c. The officers 
of ſtate are, the keeper of the ſcal, the lord privy-ſeal, the lord 
clerk-regilter, and the lord advocate. | | | 

Beſides the above national judges, every county or ſhire has a 
chict magiſtrate or his deputy, who is ordinary judge in all civil 


and criminal cauſes ; but, in moſt caſes, an appeal lies from this 


magiſtrate to the ſeſſion and court of juſticiary. The ſheriff is 
in effect the ſupreme juſtice of peace, to whom the law princi- 
pally intruſts the ſecuring the quiet and tranquillity of that part 
of the kingdom of which he 1s ſheriff. Bailiffs, ſtewards, and 
conſtables, in their reſpective diſtricts, have the ſame liberty 
as theriffs in their ſhires. | 

There are two forts of burghs, namely, royal burghs, and 
burghs of barony, each of which is a corporation, and holds 
courts, though none but the royal burghs ſend members to par- 
lament. The royal burghs are one entire body, governed by 
one general court, called The Convention of Burghs, which is 
generally held every year at Edinburgh, and has cognizance 
of every thing relating to the trade and intereſt of all the burghs 
in general. As to the burghs of barony, every one that holds a 
barony of the crown, has a court, in which leſſer cauſes, both 
civil and criminal, are tried. 

4. The Court of Admiralty is a ſupreme court, in which 


all maritime cauſes, crimes, treſpaſſes, quarrels, &c. may be 


tried before the lord high admiral's judge, for he himſelf never 
judges ; he forms his deciſions on the civil law, and the cuſtoms 
ot Scotland. 

I here are alſo in Scotland what are called Commiſſary Courts, 
which arc a kind of eccleſiaſtical courts, in which cauſes are 
The principal of theſe is at Edinburgh. 
The four commillaries of that metropolis try cauſes reſpecting 
wills and teſtaments, patronage to eccleſiaſtical benetices, tithes, 
and of matrimony and adultery, in order to a plenary divorce, ſo 
that the innocent perſon may marry, as if the offending party 


The 


| were naturally dead. 
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church government by paſtors, teachers, elders, and deacons- 
The eccleſiaſtical courts are the four following: 

I. The General Aﬀembly, which is the higheſt eccleſiaſtical 
court in the kingdom, meets annually in May, and fits about ten 
days. A lord commiſſioner, who is always a nobleman of the 
frit quality, preſides here as a repreſentative of the king's per- 
ſon. All the members are annually elected, and the moderator 
of the laſt year's aſſembly opens the new ſeſſions with a ſermon. 

II. The Provincial Synod, which is compoſed of the members 
of ſeveral adjacent preſbyteries, meets twice a year, at a princi- 
pal place within the bounds, and is opened by a ſermon. Their 
buſineſs is to receive correſpondents from the neighbouring 
ſynods, who are a check upon one another ; todetermine appeals 
from the preſbyterics within their diſtrict ; and to inquire into 
and cenſure the behaviour of the preſbyteries themſelves. I hey 
have likewiſe power to remove a miniſter from one place to 
another: but appeals lie from this ſynod to the general al- 
lembly. | a 

III. The Preſbytery, which conſiſts of a miniſter and one 
elder from tive to ten or more of the neighbouring parithes, 
who, being afſembled, chooſe hve of the miniltcrs to be præ ſes, 
or moderators. Here are tried appeals from the Kirk-ſefſion; 
and here they inſpect into the behaviour of the miniſters and 
elders within their reſpective bounds. They ſupply vacant 
pariſhes, ordain paſtors, examine and licenſe ſchool-maſters and 
young ſtudents for probationary preachers, and judge when or 
on whom to inflict the greater excommunication. 7 

IV. The Kirk-ſeſſion, which conſiſts of the miniſter, elders, and 
deacons in each parith, who conſider the affairs of the parith as 
a religious ſociety. They judge in all leſſer matters eiteemed 
ſcandalous, can ſuſpend from the communion, and regulate 
every thing relating to public wotthip and the poor. 

The number of kirks or churches in Scotland amounts to 
about nine hundred and fifty, beſides a few chapels, which 
make up ſixty- eight preſbyteries, included in thirtcen provincial 
ſynods. | ND 5 

The hw of Scotland has provided againſt pluralities, and 
throughout the whole country there are no benefices worth lets 
than fifty pounds ſterling per annum; which in that country is a 
good maintenance, nor any that exceed a hundred and fifty 
pounds a year. | | | 

There are however ſeveral ſeas of Diſſenters from the eſta- 
bliſhed worthip, the principal of which are: the Epiſcopalians, 
who uſe the form of prayer of the Church of England ; but the 
Nonjurors among theſe are not permitted to have public meeting- 
houſes, but are only ſuffered to preach and read divine ſervice to 
very ſmall congregations ; while thoſe who take the oaths, and 

ray for his majelty in expreſs terms, have meeting-houſes. 
There are alſo the Erſkinites and Gibbonites, ſo called from the 
miniſters of thoſe names, who have broke of from the church of 
Scotland, and upon that account they are alſo called Seceders. 
There are likewiſe Mountaineers, thus named from their preach- 
ing in the open fields, and on the mountains: theſe are allo 
called Covenanters. But the moſt modern ſect is that denomi- 
nated Glaſſites, or Sandemonians. | 

From the government and religion of North-Britain, we ſhall 
proceed to its trade. The Scots plaids are a manufacture in 
which they excel all other nations, both as to colour and fineneſs; 
they have likewiſe manufactures of various other woollen ſtuffs; 
but the principal articles are linen cloth, which is greatly 
encouraged and improved; cambricks, mullins, ſtriped, flowered, 
and plain. The ſalt of Scotland, which is principally made 
in what they call pans or caldrons, is ſaid to be better and ſtronger 
than that of Shields and Newcaſtle, and cures nfh to greater ad- 


The eſtabliſhed religion is called the Preſhvterian ; it being a 


— 
— 


vantage; whence it is ſo valued abroad, that greater quantities of 


it are annually exported to Norway, Germany, and the Baltic, 


than from the above- named Engliſh ports. 

The fiſheries of Scotland are very conſiderable, and of great 
advantage to the people, particularly that of ſalmon, cod, and 
herrings, all which employ a vaſt number of hands, and are 
barrelled and exported in great quantities to the continent. In- 
deed, Scotland has the advantage of catching herrings ſooner, 
and curing them at a leſs expence than England : their fituation 
for exporting them is likewiſe extremely commodious, ſo that 
they can be 1 at market than the Dutch; thoſe belonging to 
the Glaſgow merchants ſooner arriving on the coaſts of Spain, 
Portugal, and up the Straights, as the merchants of Dundee, 
Aberdeen, &c. can ſooner reach the Baltic. 

It was agreed at the Union, that the ſubjects of the united 
kingdom ſhould have free trade equally in either country ; to be 
regulated as in England, the Scots merchants not only to trade to 
all parts of Europe, but to our plantations in America; from 
whence they uſed to bring great quantities of tobacco, ſugar, 
drugs, &c. and what they did not fell at home, they exported to 
the different countries of Europe. 

In ſhort, Scotland is ſaid to have this advantage to boaſt, 
which neither England nor any nation in Europe has, namely, 
that in every branch of its trade with other countries, the balance 
is on its ſide, that is, the Scots ſend out to every country more 
commodities than they receive back, and conſequently the differ- 
ence or overplus muſt be made good in ſpecie. 


SECTION II. 
Of BEeRwicksHiRE, its Situation, Extent, &c. 
Sn county received its name from Berwick upon Tweed, 


which once belonged to it; but it was originally termed 
the Mers, or March, from its being the boundary between 
England and Scotland. It lies in the South-Eaſt of Scotland, 
and is bounded on the Eaſt by the North-fea ; on the South 
by the Tweed and Tiviotdale; on the Welt by Tweedale, in 
Peebleſhire ; and on the North by Eaſt-Lothian, in Haddington- 
ſhire ; extending about thirty miles in length, and containing 
two preſbyteries, and thirty-five pariſh-churches. 

This county 15 divided into three parts, namely, Mers, Lam- 
mermoor, and Lauderdale. The Mrs is a wr! (Ns low ground, 
open to the influence of the ſun, and guarded from ſtorms 
by Lammermoor ; hence the ſoil is fruitful, abounding with 
corn and pulſe, but eſpecially hay. 

LAMMERMOOR is a tract of hills on the North-ſide of the 
ſhire, about t1xtcen miles long, and at leaſt {ix in breadth, which, 
though to appearance barren, feed multitudes of ſheep and black 
Cattle. In the ſummer ſeaſon it is particularly noted for paſtur- 
age, and for affording plenty of moor-fowl, partridges, plover, 


dotterels, and other game. 


LAUDERDALE is a tract lying on each ſide the water of Lau- 
der, abounding in hills, woods, and pleaſant vallies. It belongs 
to the crown, and is governed by a bailiff; which office is 
annexed to the noble family of Lauderdale. | 

In ſhort, the ſhire of Berwick is in general very fertile in 
corn and praſs. It abounds with black cattle, ſheep, and horſes. 
The molt populous and fruitful parts are thoſe that lie on 
the Tweed, and the leſſer rivers White-Water, Black-Water, 
and the Eye. The fuel of the common people is turf and peat, 
but the gentry have coals from Northumberland, 

As the duke of Richmond derives his title of earl of March 
from the marches or borders of Wales, ſo this county of the 
Mers, or March, the borders of Scotland, gives title of earl to 
the noble family of Douglas. 

It is obſervable, that on entering the borders of Scotland, the 
firſt town you reach is almoſt as perfectly Scots, as if you were 


a hundred miles North of Edifiburgh ; and there 1s very little 


appearance of any thing Engliſh, either in the cuſtoms or habits 
of the people, or their way of living, eating, or behaviour: nor 
are there many Engliſh families to be found among them. On 
the contrary, in the towns of Northumberland and Cumberland, 
next to Scotland, there are abundance of Scotſmen, Scots cuſ- 
toms, words, and habits. | | 
The principal towns in this ſhire, are 

Durs, a burgh famous for giving birth to that celebrated 
ſchoolman John Duns Scotus, who was born in 1274, became 
the greatelt ſcholar ot that age, and was ſtyled, The ſubtle 
Doctor. It is ſeated twelve miles to the Weſt of Berwick 
upon Tweed, and is a pretty large populous town, which has the 
beſt trade of any in the county. It ſtands on a riſing ground in 
the centre of the ſhire, and is the ſeat of a preſbytery, to which 
belong eleven parithes. Its market is ſaid to be the beſt in 


, 


| Scotland for horſes, cows, and ſheep. 


COLDINGHAM ſtands near the coaſt, and is famous for an 
ancient abbey, built about the year 1100, the remains of which 
are uled for a pariſh-church. Ebba, its lady abbeſs, on there 
being a Daniſh invaſion, ſlit her noſe, cut off her upper lip, and 
perſuaded all her nuns to do the fame, that their deformity might 
prevent their being raviſhed by the Danes; upon which thoſe 
barbarians were ſo exaſperated, that they fired the nunnery, and 
burnt them all alive. This abbeſs was afterwards fainted, and 2a 
neighbouring promontory is from her called St. Ebba's-Head, 
and by the fatlors St. Tabbe's. In the adjacent moor there 
is not a hedge or tree to be ſeen for the ſpace of eight miles. 

GREENLAW, the chief burgh of the thire belonging to the 
earl of Marchmont, ſtands about five miles from Duns ; and in 
its neighbourhood that nobleman has a fine ſeat. 

LAUBER, an ancient royal burgh, the capital of Lauderdale, 
is pleaſantly ſituated on a river of the ſame name, which 
runs through it, twenty-two miles to the South of Edinburgh. 
It has a bridge over the river, is the ſeat of the commiſſary- 
court, and has a good market. | 

From the long valley of this name on both, ſides the river 
Lauder, the family of Maitland takes the title of earl; and 
there is a ſtately ſeat on the river, in the neighbourhuod of 


the town, called Lauderforth, which belongs to the carl of Lau- 
derdale. 


SEC TIHONIY, 
Of HappixcTtoN, or EAST-LorhIiAN. 
HIS ſhire is bounded on the North and Eaſt by the Frith; 


on the South by the hills of Lainmermoor, in Berwick- 
ſhire; and on the Welt by Mid-Lothian, or Edinburghſhire. 
According to ſome authors it is only thirteen, and according to 
others twenty-two miles in length, and twelve in breadth. 
EAST-LOTHIAN produces corn of all forts, and has plenty 
of graſs, coals, and lime- ſtone, with ſome conſiderable woods. 
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It feeds a conſiderable number of ſheep, eſpecial!; near the} 
hills of Lammermoor and by Weſt-Laminerlow ; and about the | 


Weſt part of the fea it abounds with rabbits. A great deal 
of ſalt is made here, and there was a conſiderable manuizcture 
of broad-cloth made by Engliſh workmen, and with Englith 
wool ; but after the Union, the Engliſh clothiers poured in ue 
quantities of cloth, that they underſold the Scots, and thus the 
manufacture was dropt; yet the people employ themſcives in 
ſpinning, dying, weaving, &. Here are ſertral convenient 
harbours, with the advantage of tome fiſhing towns; and part:- 
cularly there is every year a herring fiſhery after Lammas 
at Dunbar, where they take enough both for home conſumption 
and exportation. 1 | 
The principal towns in this ſhire are Haddington and Dunbar. 
HAbpixcrox, or HAabixaA, the ſhne-town, is a royal burgh, 
leafantly ſeated on the Tyne, over which it lias a handfoine 
E with three large arches. It ſtands eighteen miles to 
the Welt of Edinburgh, and is pretty large, well-built, with 
ſome very good hovſes , the ftreets are well paved; it has a 
good market, and is the feat of a preſbytery, conſiſting of ſix- 
teen pariſhes. Here are the remains of an ancient nunnerv, and 
pf a good church built of hewn {lone, to which adjoins the 
chapel of the family of Lauderdale, with theirs and other very 
noble tombs, but the choir of the church is pulled down. This 
town gives title of earl to a branch of the noble family of Ha- 
milton, which has large poſſeſſions and fine ſeats in the neigh- 
bourhood. No place in Scotland is ſurrounded with more little 
towns and houſes of the nobility and gentry than this ; among 


_ which Yeſter, the manſion-houſe of the carl of Tucedale, de- 


ſerves particular notice. | 

There is here a noble plantation of fir-trees, which is ſaid to 
take up fix thouſand acres ; the park itſelf is about ſix miles 
round, and encompaſſed by a very handlome wall. This noble 
palace ſtands about halt a mile from the park-gate, to which you 


o by a paved coach-way through a thicket. The building is of 


tree-!tone, a hundred and twenty fect in front, and fixty feet 
deep, with a pavillion or wing. The othces under ground 
are very noble and vaulted, with paved galleries of communica- 
tion. There is an aſcent to the houſe of fix or eight ſteps, 
which lead to a large hall thirty-ſix feet high; behind it is 
a ſaloon from the garden of the ſame height, and at the top is a 

allery for muſic, which opens into both, exactly as at Blenheim- 
33 near Woodſtock. The rooms of itate, which run on 
each ſide of the ſaloon fronting the garden, are very noble, and 
of an exact ſymmetry. 
iron baluſtrade, leads up to the apartments above. 


. * . 


The garden behind the houle IS very {pacious, riſing up 


by an eaſy aſcent to the park. A pretty large ſtream runs 


by the houſe, and from its murmuring as it paiſes through the 
thick groves in the park, gives the whole a very rural appearance. 


By the river ſide is a pretty bowling-green. The coach-houſes, 


ſtables, and hen-houſe are at a diſtance in the park, as is 
the cutom at the ſeats of the nobility in Scotland: for every 


nobleman's houſe has what is called The Mains, where their 


labourers, grooms, and every body belonging to the ſtables and 
poultry, reſide. | | | 

DuxBAR, a royal burgh, 1s ſeated on the South-ſide of the 
mouth of the river Frith, where 1s a good harbour, twenty-five 
miles to the Eaſt of Edinburgh. The town is handiome and 
well built; the houſes, as in molt of the principal towns, being 
all of ſtone covered with flate. It has been detended by a ſtrong 
wall, which is now decayei; and on the oppolite tide of the 


haven are the ruins of a caſtle, almoſt covered with the fea | 


at high tide : it was once remarkably ſtrong, and was the ſeat of 
the earls of March, afterwards ſtyled carls of Dunbar. This 
fortreſs was often won by the Engliſh, and as often recovered by 
the Scots; but was demolithed in 1656 by order of the common- 
wealth, to prevent its affording a retreat tor the royaliſts. The 
port is very conſiderable, and of great advantage to all ſhips in 
the river, in caſe of ſtreſs of weather. The inhabitants have 
here a very conſiderable herring fiſhery, and alſo one for whales. 

Between the town and the great road ſtands a pleaſant 
and agrecable feat of the duke of Roxborough, called Brox- 
mouth. It is ſeated in the middle of a fine park, planted with 
large groves of trees between the building and the ſea, and con- 
ſitts of a body and two wings, between which is a fine paved 
court; before the building is a good avenue, and behind is a 
ſpacious parterre adorned with ſtatues. 

From the town of Dunbar to Edinburgh the country may be 


reckoned as fruitful, rich, and pleaſant, as any in Scotland, or | 


indeed as molt in England. The fea is on the Eaſt at a mode- 
rate diſtance, and the hills on the Welt are ſtil] further off; theſe 
feed large flocks of ſheep, and have many open roads over them 
leading towards England. 


CEC -1-Q-N:-V; 
Of Mip-LorniAx, or EDINBURGHSHIRE, with 
an Account of the ISLAND of Bass. 


HIS is che principal county in North-Britain, both on 


account its fertility and as it contains the capital. It is 
bounded on the Eaſt by Eait-Lothian tor thirteen miles together; 
on the South-Ealt by Berwickſhire for about tour miles; on the 


_— 
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in the world. 


A mathematical ſtone ſtaircaſe, with an 


__=> 


South by the ihire of Selkirk and Tweedale, in Peebleſhire, for 
thirteen miles; on the South-Welt by Lanerkthire for {ix or 
leren miles; and by the fame on the Welt for tw miles: 
on the North- Welt by Linlithgowthire for fourteen miles; and 
on the North by the Frith, or Forth, for eight miles: extendin 

about twenty-one miles in length, and in ſome places ſixtcen or 
Ieventcen in breadth ; but in others not above five or fix. ; 

Mip-Lornixx is ſ0 fertile that it yields a great deal of corn 
of all forts, with good paſture for cattle, and is provided with all 
necellaries in abnndance, particularly coals, lime-ſtone, and a 
«ind of ſoſt black marbic; and near the water of Leith, ſome 
miles diſtance from Edinburgh, ts a copper mine. 

EDiNBu#GH, the wetropolis of North-Britain, is ſituated ir: 
the fifty-ftth degree fiity-feven minutes North latitude, and 
in the lecond degree fitty-hve minutes Welt longitude ; fifty-two 
miles Weit North-Weſt of Berwick upon Tweed, nincty North 
ot Carlille, one hundred and ninety-nine North North-Weſt of 
York, and three hundred and ninety-ſix miles North North- 
Weſt of London. It is a city and county cf itſelf, and was 
formerly the royal frat of the kings of Scotland, In this city 
alto the parliaments were held, as are ſtill the ſupreme courts of 
judicature. It ſtands two miles to the South of the port of 
Leith, and is ſeated upon the tide of a high hill, or rather a narrow 
ridge. At the extremity of the Ealt-end of the city is the palace 
of Holy-Rood-Houte ; leaving which a little to the left, you come 
through a populous ſuburb to the entrance called the Water- 


Port, and from hence proceeding to the Welt, the ſtreet goes on 


in a ſtraight line, through the whole city, to the caſtle, extendin 

above a mile in length ; and is, perhaps, the largeſt, longeſt, and 
hnett ſtreet tor buildings and the number ot its inhabitants 
From the gate of the palace, which ſtands on 
a level with the plain country, the ſtreet begins gradually to 
alcend ; but is no where ſteep ; yet the aſcent being continued fo 
far, the upper part muit neceſſarily be very high; for the caſtle, 
which ſtands at the extremity Weſt, as the palace does Eaſt, has 
on every ſide, except on that which joins it to the city, very ſteep 
and trightful precipices. The {treet is extremely well paved; 
but the ridge or top of the aſcent is ſo narrow, that the ſtreet and 
and the row of houfes on each ſide take up the whole breadth ; 
ſo that which way ſocver you turn, you immediately go down a 
ſteep aſcent ; and thele tide lanes are called W ynds. I he houles 
are very large, and ſome of them fo lofty, eſpecially in the High- 
Street, that five or {ix ſtories are but an ordinary height. Mott 


of the houſes being parted into tenements, they have as many 


landlords as ſtories. Ihe fronting of houſes with timber is now 
prohibited, on account of the many fires that have happened. 
At proper diſtances there are clegant conduits ſupplied with 
water from a rclervoir on the Caltle-hill, which is filled by ſub- 
terranean leaden pipes brought from ſprings at the diſtance of a 
mile to the Southward of the city. | 

The royal palace called Holy-Rood-Houſe, from its being ori- 
ginally an abbey of that name, was firſt converted into a palace 
by king James V. and rebuilt by king Charles II. all but two 
towers on the North-ſide of the entrance. It is a magnificent 
ſtone building in the form of a ſquare, adorned with the ſeveral 
orders of architecture, and divided into four courts. The en- 
trance is my grand, and over the gate is a large apartment, 
which the duke of Hamilton claims as hereditary keeper of the 
palace. Within this entrance 1s a large Irregular court, where 
are coach-houſes and ſtables. The entrance from the great outer 
court is adorned with columns, which ſupport a cupola in the 
form of an imperial crown, baluſtraded on each fide at the top. 
The inner court is very magniticent, and has piazzas all round, 
which lead into very noble apartments, richly furniſhed; among 
which is a gallery ſaid to be adorned with the pictures of all the 
kings of Scotland, from Fergus their firſt king. three hundred 
and twenty years before the birth of Chriſt, to the Revolution. 
This palace is encompailed by beautiful gardens. | 

From the palace-gate Wettward the ſtreet is called Canongate, 
from the canons oi the abbey formerly reliding there. This is 
a kind of ſuburb, in which are feveral magnificent houſes ot 
the nobility, with ſpacious gardens behind them. The city 
was formerly parted from this ſuburb by the Netherbow-port, or 
gate, but which has lately been pulled down; and the city is en- 
cloſed on all ſides with a wall, except towards the North, which 
was formerly a lake, but is now dried up, and ſeveral capital 
buildings erected on the ſpot. k 

The great church which was the cathedral, is a large and 
ſtately ſtructure, in the form of a croſs, now divided into four 
churches ; here allo the magiſtrates aſſemble, and the judges in 
their habits in time of ſeflion. In a large chapel in the South- 
Welt part of this church the general aſſembly hold their ſeſſions, 
as does alſo the commitlion of the aſſembly, in the interval 
between the general meetings. This ſtructure is adorned with a 
very high ſteeple, the ſummit of which reſembles an imperial 
crown. Here they have a ſet of bells which are not rung as in 
England, for that is a manner of ringing unknown in this coun- 
try; but all manner of tunes are played very mutically upon 
them, and the city gives a yearly ſalary for playing upon them, 
from twelve to one every day, Sundays and holidays excepted. 
The four churches in this ſtructure, with the reſt, and the cha- 
pel in the cathedral, make twelve in all. There are allo about 
twenty meeting-houles of the epiſcopal party. 5 
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Ti: COUNTY or MID-LOTHIAN. 


On the South-ſide of the great church is a ſquare of very fine 
buildings, called The Parliament-Cloſe; the Welt and South- 
ſides of which are moſtly taken up with the parliament-houſe, 
the ſeveral courts of juſtice, the council-chamber, the exchequer, 
the public regilters, the court for the royal burghs, the lawyer's 
library, the polt-office, &c. The Eaſt and part of the South- 
ſide is built in private dwellings, which are magnificent and 
lofty, they being ſeven ſtories high to the front of the ſquare : 
and the hill they ſtand on having a very deep deſcent, ſome of 
them are backwards no leſs than fourtcen ſtorics high, In the 
middle of this ſquare is an equeſtrian ſtatue of king Charles II. 

The caſtle, which, as hath been aldready faid, is icated at the 
Weſt-end of the city, is inacceſſible on the North, Welt, and 
South; and the entrance from the city is defended by a round 
battery, and an out-work at the foot of it. In this ſtructure is 


a wy palace, magnificently built with hewn-ltone, in which 
Are 


ept the regalia and the records of ſtate. Here is alſo the 
magazine ſor the arms and ammunition of the public; and there 
are deep vaults in the rock, which are ſaid to be bomb: proof. 
It is furniſhed with water by two wells in the rock; and has a 
chapel for the uſe of the garriſon. The governor 1s always a 
——_ of the firſt quality, and general of the forces; and both 
he, the lieutenant-governor, foot-major, and other officers. have 
very handſome apartments. From the caſtle is a delightful proſ- 
pect over the city and neighbouring country. 

Near the Potter-Row-Port ſtands the college, or univerſity, 
which conſiſts of three courts, two lower and one higher, equal 
to the other two. Theſe courts are encompaſſed with neat 
buildings, for the uſe of thoſe ſtudents who chooſe to lodge in 
them ; for they do not refide together nor live in common, but 
only attend their claſſes at certain hours. The public ſchools 
are large and commodious, with accommodations for the ſtudents, 
handſome dwellings for the profeſſors, and fine gardens for their 


recreation. This univerfity was founded in 1580 by king! 


James VI. who eſtablithed there a primate, or principal, a pro- 
feſſor of divinity, four regents, or malters of philoſophy, a pro- 
feſſor of philology, and a regent of humanity. In 1640 the 
town added a profeſſor of mathematics; to which have been 


lately added profeſſors of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, civil-law, theore- 


tical and practical medicine, chemiſtry, &c. They have a good 


library, which is kept in great order, the books given by its be- 


nefactors are kept by themſelves, and over them 1s the donor's 
name in letters of gold; and above the books hang the pictures 
of ſeveral princes, with the moſt eminent reformers at home and 


abroad. Here is alſo a noble muſeum, in which is contained a 


prodigious number of curioſities both of art and nature. Under 


the library is a royal printing-houſe, where they arc chiefly em- 


ployed in printing Bibles. 
he phyſicians, who were incorporated in 1682 by king 


Charles II. have their college in Fountain-Cloſe, near the 
Netherbow. They are deſervedly eſteemed for their learning 


and abilities, in which they are at leaſt equal to the phyſicians of 
any other country. They have a noble muſeum, called from 
its founder, ſir Andrew Balfour, M. D. Muſeum Balfourtanum ; 


and on the North-ſide of the city they have a neat phylic garden, 


containing ſome thouſands exotic plants. 


On the South-ſide of the city is a large building belonging to 


the Surgeons and Apothecaries, in which is a ſpacious hall hung 
round with the pictures of all the eminent ſurgeons of Edin- 
burgh that have flourithed ſince this building was founded. They 
have a theatre for diſſections, and a muſeum, in which are the 
ſkeletons of uncommon animals, a mummy, and other cu- 
riolities. SEES | | | 

In this city are ſeveral hoſpitals, the chief of which 1s Heriot's, 
a large and beautiful building, ſaid to be the moſt magnificent 
of the kind in the world. It is an exact ſquare, with piazzas 
all round the inſide. At the corners are ſquare towers, adorned 
with little turrets. This is a nurſery for an indefinite number of 
the ſons of freemen, who are maintained, clothed, and edu- 
cated in uſeful learning, till they are fit to be put out apprentice, or 
to go to the univeriity, where they are allowed handſome ſalaries. 
The gardens, which conſiſt of a flower-garden, kitchen- garden, 
and orchard, are kept in great order, and, with the houſe, con- 
tain between nine and ten acres. | 

There are here alſo St. "Thomas's hoſpital, in which old decayed 


citizens and their widows are maintained, and have their own 


chaplain; and a maiden hoſpital, a neat building cloſe to the 
college, founded and endowed for the relief and education of the 
female orphans of decayed freemen. Another hoſpital of the 
ſame kind has been lately founded by the tradeſmen and artificers 
of Edinburgh. | 

A royal infirmary has likewiſe been erected here, after the 
example. of thoſe of London, Bath, &c. by the liberal contri- 
bution of many well diſpoſed perſons; to this work the pro- 
prietors of quarries contributed {tone and lime, the merchants 
timber, the farmers engaged to carry materials gratis, and even 
the journey men maſons and labourers contributed a certain portion 
of their labour. 

This city is governed by a provoſt, whoſe office is much the 
ſame with that of the lord-mayor of London ; tour bailiffs, who, 
beſides the power of aldermen in the government of the city, 
have that of ſheriffs; there is allo a common-counci}, which 
uſually conſiſts of twenty-tve perſons, but on extraordinary o- 
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caſions of thirty-eight. All theſe are choſen annually ; and the 
provoſt, dean of guild, and treaſurer, are to be merchants ; or 
if any inferior tradeſmen be choſen, he mult quit his trade, and 
not return to it without leave of the magiitrates and town- 
council, 

There are fourteen incorporated trades, each of which has its 
deacon, or maſter of the company ; theſe are the Surgeons; 
Goldſmiths, Skinners, Farriers, Hammermen, Wrights, Maſons, 
Taylors, Bakers, Butchers, Cordwainers, Weavers, Wakers, 
or Feilen and Bonnet-Makers. But none of the merchants or 
traders are to make any bye-laws, without the conſent of the 
magiſtrates and town-council; except to chooſe their own dea- 
cons at the appointed time, to make perſons free of their trade, 
or to try their work. _ 

The trained-bands of the city conſiſt of ſixteen companies z 
beſides which they have a ſtanding company of town-guards. 

There is in Edinburgh a very uſeful kind of black-guard boys, 
who attend at taverns, coffee-houles, and other places to go on 
errands, and know every body of any note in the town. Though 
they ne in rags, and lie every night in the ſtreets, or upon the 
ſtairs of the houſes, yet they are conſiderably truſted, and ſeldom 
prove i:faithful, They are ſubject to a kind of magiſtrate; 
called The Conſtable of the Cawdies, who generally punithes 
them tu; any neglect or miſdemeanor by a fine of ale or brandy ; 
but ſometimes coporally. Moſt of them are very acute, and 
execute whatever employment is aſſigned them with great ſpeed 
and ad9rc{s. 

Ltirh, which is the port of Edinburgh, is a large flouriſh- 
ing town in the fifty=fitth degree fifty-eight minutes North lati- 
inde, and the ſecond degree hfty-nine minutes Wet longitude, 


two miles to the North of Edinburgh. It lies on the Frith of 
Forth, upon a river called The Water of Leich, which falls into 


the frith on the Welt- de of the town. The river runs through 
the middle of the town, and over it is a ſtately ſtone bridge of 
one large arch, o which ſhips of burthen may come, and at 
high water lay their ſides cloſe to the ſhore. Here is a very fine 
quay, well wharfed with ſtone, and enced with piles. At the 
mouth of the harbour is a very long and well built pier, which 
runs out a great way beyond the land, and prevents the entrance 
of the harbour being filled with ſand. It is alſo ſecured by long 
ranges of piles, or counter-piers; and a beacon or maſt is ſet up 
at low-water mark, for the convenience of navigation. The 


buildings on the South-ſide oppolite to the water are very lofty 


and handſome, they being generally about {ix ſtories high, with 
large ſaſh windows. Here ar: commodious cellars and warc- 
houſes tor laying up goods, the merchants of Edinburgh having 
the bulk of all their commodities here, in order to be reavy for 
carriage either by land or fea: to that Leith is very properly 
called the warehouſe, as well as the port of the city. Here are 
likewiſe glaſs-houſes and ſaw-mills. TR 5 
Nokxrh-Lzirh, which lies on the other ſide of the harbour, 
has docks for building and repairing of ſhips; with the ruins of 
a citadel built by Oliver Cromwell, and in part demoliſhed by 
Charles II. The citizens of Edinburgh often come to Leith in 
coaches, or a-foot, for a walk on the Mole, or other recreations ; 


. ; . * . a 
and at the numerous inns are good accommodations, at a feaſon- 


able rate. 


DALKEITH 1s a pretty large and pleaſant town, defended by 
a caſtle; it ſtands at the confluence of the two rivers Elk, fix 
miles to the South-Eaſt of Edinburgh, and is the ſeat of a 
preſbytery that contains ten pariſhes. Here is a noble palace 
built by the late dutcheſs of Buccleugh ; this is ſaid to be the 
model of that which belonged to king William at Loo, in 
Guelderland, only this is of ſtone and that of brick. It ſtands 
on a Tiling ground by the North-Eik, and commands the view 
of a large park, beautified with a canal and water-works. This 
front is adorned with columns of the Corinthian order, and it 
has a double wing at each end. Between the palace and park is 
a ſpacious court, ſurrounded with iron baluſtrades between pillars 
of free-ltone, The grand ſtaircaſe of the houſe is ſupported by 
marble columns, and every ſtair curioutly inlaid with walnut- 
tree. This ſtaircaſe leads into a noble room adorned with the 
pictures of all the beauties of the age, at whole length, in pan- 
nels. The offices of the palace join to the town. 

We ſhall conclude this ſection with a deſcription of the 
ISLaxD of Bass, which ſtands within the Forth, about a 
mile from the South thore, forty-five miles to the Eaſt of Edin- 
burgh. It is about a mile round, and is on every fide a ſteep 
rock, it being only acceſſible by one perſon at a time. It riſes 
high above the ſea in the form of a cone. At the top was a 
fort mounted with cannon ; but ſince the Revolution it has been 
neglected. In the lower part the force of the tide has worn 
a hole almoſt through. 

This rock is reſorted to in May and June by incredible flocks 
of fowls, and then the ſurface of it is almolt covered with their 
neſts, eggs, and young birds. The beſt taſted of theſe different 
ſorts of wild-fowl is the Solan geeſe. Before thele birds come, 
it is {aid they ſend ſome before to fix their mantions, for which 
reaſon they are called Scouts. The inhabitants take care not to 
diſturb them till they have built their neſts, after which no noiſe 
will fright them. They lay but one egg in a year, and fix it ſo 
dexterouſly to the rock by one end, that if it be removed, it ts 
impoſlible to fix it again. They are ſaid to hatch it with their 
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foot, and ſcarce leave it till that be done. They are of an aſh 
colour, but the old ones are all white. Their neck reſembles 
that of the crane, and they have a ſtrong ſharp bill, between 
three and ſour inches long, which they ſtrike through their prey 
with ſach violence, that it often ſticks fo fait in a board baited 
with a herring, that being unable to pull it out again, they are 
taken. They leave this place in September, but whither they 
retire in winter is unknown. People make great profit of the 
young ones, which are taken from their neſts by a man let down 
the rock with a rope. When they come to be as big as ordi- 
nary geele, they are very good meat, and yield a conliderable 
profit by their fleſh and feathers, the latter of which is uſed for 


beds. 
SECTION VI. 


Of Rox gU ROC, RossBU HGA, or TEVIOTDALE. 


HIS is a ſheriffdom hereditary in the family of Douglas, 
by the title cf the ſheriff of Teviotdale, it being thus 
called from the river Teviot running through it. It is bounded 
on the Eat by Northumberland, on the South-Eaſt by part of 
Cumberland, on the South and South-Welt by Annandale, and on 
the Welt by Tweedale.; extending thirty miles in length from 
Eaſt to Weſt, and fiſtcen in breadth. 
dale, Liddeſdale, and Euſdale, or Eikdale, and has three preſby- 
teries, to which belong twenty-five pariſhes; and, with the 
Nlers, make up a provincial ſynod ef fix preſbyteries and ſeventy- 
one pariſhes. _ | 
This diſtrict has many mountains, of which the molt famous 
is Cockraw, from whence runs a chain of hills Weltward, di- 
viding Scotland from England, and in many places impallable ; 


{ome of them are very high, but furniſhed with excellent graſs, 


and have plenty of lime and free-ſtone. In ſhort, this country 
produces good corn, particularly oats, great quantities of which 


are ſent from hence to England: it has alſo excellent paſturage, 
and abounds with large black cattle, theep, and horſes. 


The principal towns in this thire are Kelſo and Jedburgh. 

KELSO, which is a burgh of barony, is a large and very hand- 
ſome town, pleaſantly ſeated by the river T weed, on the borders 
of England. It is the ſcat of a preſbytery, and a great thorough- 
fare from Edinburgh to Newcaitie. It has the belt trade of any 
towen in this part of the country, and has a very good market 
kept in a large ſquare of handſome houles : it has alſo ſome good 
ſtreets, a handſome pariſh-church, that is the remains of an ab- 
bey of Ciſtertian monks, and a town-hall. The duke of Rox- 
burgh, who is ſtyled lord of the town, has a houſe in it, and 
alſo a noble ſeat called Fleurs, with pleaſant gardens, near the 
influx of the Teviot into the Tweed. | 

JEDBURGH is a royal burgh, ſeated near the confluence of the 


Teſy and the Jed, from whence it takes its name, forty-three | 


miles from Edinburgh, It is a pretty large town, well inhabited, 
and the feat of a prefbytery. It has a handſome church and 
town-hall, where the ſheriff keeps his court; with a good market 
for corn and cattle. It gives title of lord to the eldeſt {on of the 


marquis of Lothian ; and many perſons of quality have feats in 


its neighbourhood. 


The town of RoxBUuRGH, which gixes title of duke to the chief | 


of the noble family of Ker, was anciently a royal burgh ; but 

in the wars between England and Scotland, its caſtle was raiſed, 

the town ruined, and its royalty tranſmitted to Jedburgh. 
MELRross, or Ma1lLRoss, ſtands on the Tweed about nine 


miles from Jedburgh, and is the ſcat of a preſbytery and a royalty 


belonging to the carl of Haddington. An abbey was founded 
here in 1136, and pollefſed by the Bernardine monks, which 
appears by its ruins to have becn one of the nobleſt abbies in 
Europe: the window over the great gate of the abbey, which is 
{till entire, is larger than that of York minſter, and round the 
top are the ſtatues of our Saviour, and the twelve apoſtles. The 
choir of the church, which is {till viſible, is 140 feet long. 


Srl. 


Of tie Shire of SELKIRKX. 


DR county is bounded on the North by Tweedale, * 


Peebleſhire, and Mid-Lothian; on the Eaſt and South by 
Tiviotdale, or Roxburghſhire ; on the Welt by Tiviotdale, and 
part of Annandale, in the ſhire of Dumfries. According to Cam- 
den its diameter is ſixteen miles every way; but, according to 
others, it extends twenty-two miles in length, and is only 


ten where broadelt. - 


This county is alſo called The Sheriffdom of Ettrick-Foreſt, 
from the river Ettrick, which runs through it, and is one of the 
principal rivers in the country ; its other rivers moſt worthy of 
notice are the Yarrow and the Gallow-Water. | 

The hills in Selkirkſhire feed great herds of black cattle, and 
flocks of theep, with which the inhabitants carry on a good trade 
to England, and the meadows on the banks of the rivers pro- 
duce corn and hay. It is ſaid that in Glaugebar-Water in this 
county, and in other places, pieces of gold have been found in 
the ſhape of birds eyes and eggs. Here are ſeveral gentlemen's 
ſeats, and the chief families are the Pringles, Scots, and kers, 
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It is divided into T iviot- 
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chief mountain here is Braidalb, from whence may be ſeen the 


black cattle, milk, cheeſe, and butter. 


| market-town, ſeated in a very pleaſant plain, on the banks of 


It ſtands twenty-two miles to the South of Edinburgh, and was 


ſhire. 


| houſe and the adjacent market-place, run the four principal 


SELKIRK, Which gives name to the ſhire, is a royal burgh on 
the banks of the river Ettrick, thirty-three miles on the South 
of Edinburgh, and gives title of earl to a branch of the noble 
family of Hamilton. It is the ſeat of a preſbytery, which has 
eleven pariſhes under its juriſdiction, and here the ſheritf keeps 
his court. The town has a handſome pariſh-church, a weekly- 
market, and ſeveral fairs. The chief employment of the in- 
habitants is the making of boots and thoes. 


In this ſhire are likewiſe PHILIIrAUCH and Garlla- 


SHIELDS, cach of which has a weckly-market. 


SECTION VIII. 


Of PrrIIESHIRE, or TWEEDALE, 


HE ſhire of Peebles is called alſo Tweedale, from the 
river Tweed, which riſes at a place called Tweed's-Crofs, 
and runs from Weſt to Eaſt through this country. Peebleſhire 
is bounded on the Eaſt by the ſhire of Selkirk; on the South b 
Annandale, in the ſhire of Dumfries; on the Weſt by Clydſdale ; 
and on the North by Mid-Lothian ; extending about twenty- 
eight miles in length, and eighteen where broadeſt. It contains 
ſeventeen pariſh-churches, which are all included in the preſby- 
of Peebles. | 585 | 
t enjoys a temperate and clear air. It in general riſes in hills, 
many of which are as verdant as the downs of Suſſex, and in- 
termixed with pleaſant vallies, fruitful in corn and graſs. The 


ſeas on both ſides of the iſland. This ſhire has plenty of lime- 
{tone ; the grain is chiefly oats and barley : the inhabitants have 
The ſheep feed in vaſt 
flocks on the hills, and are much prized both for their fleſh and 


wool. 
Several rivers which fall into the Tweed ſupply the country 


with plenty of ſalmon; and a lake, called The Weſt-Water- 


Loch, ſo abounds with eels, and other fiſh, in the month of 
Auguſt, that, during the Weſt wind, they are faid to enter the 
river Yarrow, which runs from the lake, in ſuch ſhoals, that 
they are ready to overturn the people who go in to catch them. 
There is another lake called Lochgenen, from its being ſeated 
on a hill named Genen, and from it a river runs that falls from 


a precipice into Annandale, the height of 250 paces, ſo that 


fiſh are frequently killed by the fall of the water. 
The only town of note here is PEEBLES, a royal burgh and 


the Tweed, over which it has a ſtone bridge of five arches, and 
near a river of its own name, upon which it has two bridges. 


formerly remarkable for its three churches, three gates, three 
ſtreets, and three bridges; but the town is at preſent ſmall, not 
very well built or inhabited, though it has ſome good houſes, as 
well as a handſome parith-church, and is the feat of a preſby tery. 


SECTION. ix. 
Of the Shire of LANERK, or CLYDSDALE. 


HIS ſhire, which is called Lanerk from its ſhire town, 
and Clydidale from the river Clyde, is bounded on the 
Eaſt by the ſhire of Linlithgow ; on the South-Eaſt by Annan- 
dale; on the South by Dumfriesſhire; on the South-Weſt by that 
of Aire; on the North-Weſt by that of Renfrew ; on the North 
by that of Dumbarton ; and on the North-Eaſt by Sterling- 
It is generally reckoned forty miles in length, about 
twenty-four where broadeſt, and ſixteen in the narroweſt part. 
It is divided into two wards, the upper and nether ward; the 
one called The Shire of Lanerk, and the other The Barony of 
Glaſgow ; the one hilly, heathy, and fit for paſture; and the 
other level, and proper tor corn. 

The river Clyde, which runs through this ſhire into its own 
frith, ariſes in Errick-Hill, in the upper ward; and from the 
ſame hill riſes the river Annan, which runs into the Irith ſea, and 
the Tweed, which falls into the German-ocean. 

This is a pleafant fruitful country, and, though in ſome places 
mountainous, and in others woody, is well inhabited, eſpecially 
near the Clyde. It abounds with coal and limeſtone, and has 
ſome profitable lead mines; gold has alſo been found in great 
quantities, though 1t does not appear that any of that valuable 
metal is ever found at preſent ; and abundance of lapis-lazuli is 
dug up here, particularly in Crawford-Moor. 

The principal places in this ſhire are the following: 

GLASGOW, the ſecond city in Scotland, pleaſantly ſeated on 
the {ide of a hill ſloping to the river Clyde, in the fifty-fifth de- 
gree thirty-two minutes North latitude, and in the fourth degree 
tive minutes Welt longitude, thirty-five miles to the Welt 
of Edinburgh. It has a noble and beautiful ſtone bridge over 
the river, which ſometimes overflows its banks; and as one 
third of the city lies in a flat next the river, that part is then 
overflowed. In the centre of Glaſgow is the Talbooth, or town- 
houſe, a very magnificent ſtructure of hewn ſtone, lately rebuilt, 
with noble apartments for the magiſtrates, and a very lofty 
tower, with bells which chime every hour. From this town- 
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This-county. is alſo called The Sherilflam of Ettriek-Foreſt, 
from tlie river Ittrick, vehich ri ug! h it, and is one ot the 
Principal rivers; in the country; its . rivers muit worthy: of 
nOtce are the Yarrow and the Gallows VV ater, 

The hills in Sclkirkthire feed great herds of black cattle, and | 
Rocks of theep, with which the inhabitants carry on a good trade 
to England, and the meadows on: the banks of the. rivers pro- 

ce cf. is laid that in Glauget r-W ater in this 
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SELKIRK, Which gives name to the ſhire, is a royal burgh on 


the banks of the river Etrtrick, thirty-three miles on the South 
of Edinburgh, and gives title of car! 
family of Hamilton, [1 E 
eleven parithes under its jurildic 
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SECTION VIII. 


Of PEEBLESHIRE, oy TWEEDALE, 


II E ſhire of Pecbles is called alfo T weedale, from the 
river Tweed, which riles at a place called T'weed's- Croſs, 
and runs from Welt to Eait through this country. Pecbleſhire 
= bounded on the Eaſt by the hire of Selkirk; on the South by 
Aunanrdale, in the thire of Dumtries; on the Wett by Clyd dale; 
and on the North by Mid-Lothia n ; extend! ng about tw emy- 
git miles in length, and eighteen where broadett. It contains 
8 ee hes, which arc all mcluded in the preſby- 
tery of wh _ 
It e: 1 tem perate aud clear air. It in general riſes in hills, 
* CR ale as cr 


ee ee oy boots: and httes 
DICK Cattle. milk, CIHCCIC, and Diltter. 


mans of ant as the downs of Suff. X, and in- 
. termixed with aleafant \allies, fruitiul in corn and erais „ he 
5 iel mountain here is Braidalb, from whence ma: be ſeen the 
i {cas on both fides of the Hand. - This thire has plenty of lime- 
| tone: the grain is-chict!v-vats and barley : the inhabitants have 
t 


The ſhecp ccd in vaſt 
os ks on the hills, and are much prized both for their fleſh and 
into the Twecd ſupply the country 
Ot falmon „, amn a The Weſt-Water- 
Loch; fo abounds: with cels, 4 28 tiſh, in the month ot 
Auguſt, that, during the V\ oft wind, they arc ſaid to enter the 
river Yarrow, which. runs from the lake, in ſuch thoals, that 
hey Are reaay to. overturn the pcople who 80 in to catch them. 
| here is another lake called Lo chge nen, from its being leated 


lake, called 


ona hill named Genen, an ak rom it a river runs that falls from 
4 4 precip e mio Annandale, the height 01 250 Paces, fo that 
jj tiſh are frequently Killed by the fall ot the. water. | 
The only town of rete.here is PEEEUks, a -roval burgh and 
i anrl «et. 0 1 * K inan 1428 * i ! ; 
market-towen, ſeated in 2 cry picatant Plan, on the banks 01 
the Tweed, over which it has a itone bridge of hve arches, and 
car a river of its on name, upon. which it has two bridges 
It ſtands twenty-two mites tothe South of Edinburgh, and wo 
formerly remarkable for its three chhrches, three hh 
ſtrects, and three bridpes; but the tons at.j ref ia, 
very well built. or mnhib.icd, though.it has ſome good house, 2 
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well as a handſome parti church, an is the feat ot. a prelby tel 
Si 


Of the Shire of LAN ERK, 0r CLYDSDALE. 


Hs ſhire, which is called Lanerk from its ſhire town, 

and Ciydidale from the river Clyde, IS bounded ON the 
Eait by the thire of Lininhgow ; on the South-Eait by Annan- 
dale; on the South by Dumfries ts re; on the South-Weſt by that 
of Aire; on the North-Weſt by that of Renfrew ; on the North 
by that of Dumbarton; and on the North-Eait by Ste crling- 
ire. It is generally reckoned forty miles in lei 2th, about 
twenty-four hens broadcit, and fixtcen in the e e part. 
It is divided into two wards, the upper and nether ward; the 
one called The Shire of Lanerk, and the other The Barony oi 
Glaſgow ; the one hilly, hcathy, and fit. for paſture; and the 
other leve!, and proper tor corn. 

'T nc river Clsde, which runs through this ſhire into its own 
frith, ariſcs:inh. Errick-Hill, in the per ward; and from h. 
fame hill riſes the river Annan, which runs into the Irith fea, an 
the LI weed, which falls into the German-occan. 

This is a pleaſant fruitful country, and, though in ſome pl: Aces 
mountainous, and in others woody, is well inhabited, eſpecially 

r the Clyde. It abounds with coal and limettone, and has 
10 me pro atable lcad mines; gold has alſo been found 
qtantines, though it does not appear that any of that valuable 
mctal is ever found at pregent and abundance of lapis-lazuli 15 
dug u p here, e ar! v in Craw tord-Moor. 

he principal places in this thire are the foll wing: 

GLASGOW, the 31 City in Scotland, pleal: ntly ſeated on 
ing to the river Clyde, in the lit v-titth de. 
C5 North 3 and 1 111 the fourth degree 
live mi nute S We t longi tudes thirty-tive miles to the Weid 

t Edinb _ It has a noble and beautitul ſtone bridge over 
the river, * ch ſometimes orerflows its banks; and as one 

ird of the city lies in à flat next the river, that part is then 
overflowed. In the centre of Glatgow is the '} albooth, or town 
houſe, a very magnificent ſtructure of hewn ſtone, lately revu! ilt, 
with noble apartments for the magiſtrates, and a very loft; 
tower, with bells which chime every hour. From this town: 
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houle and the adjacent market-place, run the four principal 
| ſtrects 
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I reets of the city, in the form of a croſs, dividing the city into 
our equal parts, each adorned with ſeveral public buildings, and 
which are ſaid to be larger and finer than any one ſtreet in Lon- 
don; the houſes being uniformly built of free-ſtone, ſix ſtories high, 
and ſome more : they are for the moſt part adorned with columns 
of the Doric order, have beautiful piazzas, and are well ſaſhed. 
From the centre, the whole city may be ſeen; and the ſtreets 
are ſpacious, ſtraight, and well paved. 

In the higher part of the city, and at the end of one of the 
ſtreets, itands the cathedral, a vaſt pile dedicated to St. Mungo, 
who was biſhop here about the year 560. It is divided into two 
churches, one over the other, called The Upper and Lower; 
and its ſeveral rows of pillars and exceeding hugh towers, with 
the tall ſpire, the higheſt in Scotland, riſing from one of the 
towers, thew the extraordinary {ſkill of the architect. Here are 
five other very good churches, all of them neatly built, with 
handſome {teeples. Beſides theſe places of worſhip there are 
convenient apartments for the meeting of the preſbytery, which 
conſiſts of ninetcen pariſhes, and for the provincial ſynod, which 
conſiſts of 127. | 

Near the cathedral is a ruinous caſtle, which in the time of 


epiſcopacy was the palace of the archbithop, who was lord of | 


the city, and gave it its firſt charter. It is fenced in with a very 
high wall of hewn ſtone, and has a fine proſpect of the whole city. 
Tue glory of the city is its univerlity, which indeed conſiſts 
of only one college; but it is by far the beſt, the molt ſpacious, 
and the fineſt built in Scotland. It conſiſts of two large ſquares 
of noble and lofty ſtone buildings, adorned with a high tower, 


and many fine turrets, and is ſeparated from the reſt of the 


town by a very high wall. The front towards the city is a 
noble piece of architecture. This univerſity was founded by 
king James I. in 1453. By the firſt foundation it was under 
the government of a rector, a dean of the faculty, a principal 
or warden, who was to teach theology, three profeſſors of phi- 
loſophy, and afterwards {ome of the clergy taught the civil and 
canon law. King James VI. granted it a new charter, and in 


1617 eſtabliſhed a principal, three profeſſors of philoſophy called | 


regents, four purſers, a ſteward or ſurveyor to furniſh the 
table, &c. and ſeveral of the ſucceeding kings ratified its pri- 
vileges, and were benefactors to the univerſity. The library is 
furniſhed with many curious printed books and valuable manu- 
ſcripts. The precincts of the college are enlarged by ſome acres 
of ground, purchaſed by the king and parliament; theſe are 
converted into well planted walks and gardens, one of which is 
for medicinal plants. The univerlity makes uſe of the ſame 
arms as the city, which are a ſalmon with a gold ring in its 
mouth, an oak with a red bird upon it, and a bell. The 
ſcholars wear ſcarlet gowns, and here lodge in the college, which 
at Edinburgh they do not. The principal, regents, and maſters, 
have all handſome apartments, and good ſalaries. 

Though the river is navigable for tmall veſſels up to the town, 
yet New Glaſgow. at the mouth of the Clyde, is the har- 
bour for all thoſe that are of conſiderable burthen, it having a 
good quay and cuſtom-houſe for all the coaſt ; ſhips are alſo 
laid up here and refiited, and the goods are brought from thence 
to the city in lig 
ſend about fifty ſhips to Virginia, New-England, and other 
colonies in America. They have alſo a very conſiderable 
trade in herrings, which they export to Spain and Portugal. 
The city has likewite a manufacture of plaids and muſlins. It 
gives title of curl to the honourable family of Boyle; and in 
this city has lately been erected a noble foundation under the 
name of the Glaigyw charitable marine ſociety, in order to 
provide for ſuch ſcamen as ſhall become old and diſabled in the 
' merchant's ſervice, and to afford relief to their widows and 
children. | 

HAMILTON is ſcated near the confluence of the Avon and 
Clyde, eleven miles to the South-Weſt of Glaſgow, and is a 
well built town, with a bridge over the Avon, and a handſome 
pariſh church. It is larger than moſt of the royal burghs, and 
the houſes, which are built with free-ſtone, are ſupported on 
Pillars z but its principal ornament is the noble ſeat of the duke 
of Hamilton, which has a magnihcent front entirely of free- 
ſtone, adorned with different orders of architecture, and very 
deep wings. The apartments are truly noble, and the pictures, 
furniture, and other decorations, are exquiſitely fine. The 
offices of this ſtructure join the town; it has a very beautiful 
garden, conſiſting of ſeven terrace walks down to the river fide, 
with a wood on the oppoſite ſide. In ſome of the walks are 
grottos and banquetting-houſes. The great park is about ſeven 
miles in compaſs, and well planted with lofty oaks, firs, pines, &c. 
It is walled round with ſtone, and ſtocked with deer. The 
leſſer park is alſo well planted with trees. 

LANERK is a royal burgh in the diviſion called The Upper 
Ward; it is ſituated on the Clyde, nine miles to the South- 
Weſt of Hamilton, and is the feat of a preſbytery which con- 
ſiſts of thirteen pariſhes. ; | 

It has a remarkable bridge, built by the inhabitants at a great 
expence; but. was ſubject to ſuch frequent repairs on account 
of the rapid current of the water, that it has been neceſſary to 
obtain an act for making all who pals over it to pay a ſmall toll. 

A little below the town the river Douglas falls into the Clyde, 
and gives the name of Douglaſdale to the lands near it. In 


ghters. The merchants of Glaſgow annually | 
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a vale near this river ſtood a very old caſtle, which had been the 
paternal ſeat of the family of Douglas for above a thouſand years; 
but though the apartments were very fine, the frequent additions 
to the building rendered the whole ſuch an irregular maſs, that at 
a diſtance it rather reſembled a little town than a ſingle ſtructure; 
but in December 1758 this ancient caſtle was conſumed by a fire 
which began in a room where nobody ſlept, and was got to ſuch 
4 height before it was diſcovered, that it was impoſſible to pre- 
vent its progreſs ; whence the ſamily, who were waked out 
of their ſleep, with difficulty ſaved their lives, but the fine paint- 
ings and valuable furniture were in general deſtroyed. 


| SECTION X. 
Of the Spire of DUMFRIES: 


UMEFRIES is bounded on the North by part of Clydſdale, 

T weedale, and Tiviotdale; on the Welt by Tiviotdale, 

and Eſkdale ; on the South by Solway-Frith; and on the Welt by 

Galloway and Kyle; extending about fifty miles in length, and 
thirty in breadth. = 

ANNANDALE, which fenifics the dale or valley on the river 

Annan, lies on the Eaſt part of the ſhire between Niddifdale on 

the Well, and Eſkdale on the Eait ; extending twenty-four miles 


| in length, and fourteen in breadth. The river Annan runs 
through the middle of the thire, and falls into Sulway-Frith, 


after a courſe of twentv-ſeven miles, in which it receives feveral 
ſmall rivers, that run on both ſides through pleaſant woods and 
fruitful fields abounding with paſture. This diviſion is a flew- 
artry, that gives title of marquis to the family of Johnſton. 

N1THSDALE, or N1IDDISDALE, on the Welt {ide of Annan- 
dale, is fo called from the Nith, or Nid, which runs through it 
it hath both paſture and arable lands; for though it is encompaſ- 
ſed on all ſides with a ridge of rocks, the bottoms produce abund- 
ance of corn. | | 

The river Nith, or Nid, iſſues out of a lake called Lochcure, 
and runs into Solway Frith. | 

Nithſdale is divided into the Overward, which contains the 
pariſhes in the preſbytery of Pent-pont; and the Netherward, 
containing thoſe of Dumfries preſbytery. Here were formerly 
woods and foreſts, which are now much exhauſted ; and picces 
of gold have after great rains been found in ſome of the brooks. 

ANNAN, the chiet town of Annandale, was an ancient royal 


burgh and ſea-port at the mouth of the Annan, where it falls 


into Solway-Frith, ſeventy miles to the South of Edinburgh. It 
had once a caſtle and a pretty good trade ; but being often taken 
by the Engliſh, and burnt to the ground in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. moſt of the merchants removed to Dumfries, and it has 
never ſince recovered itſelf. It has however a weekly-market, 
with a handſome bridge over the river. | 

DUMFRIES, the chief town of Nithſdale, and the capital of 
the South-Weſt part of the kingdom, is a pleaſant and thriving 


place, whence it has bcen called The Liverpool of Scotland: it 


ſtands eight miles from the mouth of the Nith, in the fifty- 
fourth degree fifty minutes North latitude, but the tide flow- 
ing up brings ſmall ſhips quite up to the quay, and about 
four miles lower, the largeſt ſhips may ride in ſafety. It has 
ſpacious ſtreets, with a itately church, and a caſtle, which, 
though old, is pretty ſtrong. It has alſo four gates, and a noble 
bridge of free-ftone over the river, leading to Galloway: this 
bridge has thirteen arches, and is eſteemed the fineſt in Scotland. 
In the middle of it is a gate which bounds the ſhire of Dumfries 
and the ſtewartry of Galloway. A ſtreet leads from it by an 
eaſy aſcent to the caſtle, which is on the Eaſt fide of the town, 
and commands a proſpect of the town and the adjacent country 
and from the caſtle a ſpacious high ſtreet runs by an eaſy deſcent 
to the church, which is halt a mile diſtant. On each lide of the 
high ſtreet are good ſtone buildings, thole on the North fide 
having gardens next the river ; and about the middle of it are the 
Exchange and the town-houſe. It has likewiſe a large market- 
place, with a noble croſs. The town gives the title of earl 
to the ancient family of Crichton. It is the ſeat of a preſbytery, 
to which belongs eighteen pariſhes, and is the place where 
the provincial ſynod meets, which conlilts of four preſbyteries, 
that have under them fifty-tour parithes. | 

The country round the town 1s very pleaſant, and adorncd with 
many ſeats of gentlemen, all finely planted with trees. 

DRUMLANRIC lies ſeventeen miles to the North of Dumfries; 
it has a weekly- market, and gives title of earl to the duke 
of Queenſtury, who has here a noble palace, adorned with 


| twenty-eight turrets, grand avenues, gardens, and terrace walks, 


beſides a ſtately ſtone bridge over the river Nith. Like Chatſ- 
worth in Derbyſhire, it ſtands in a wild rocky country, and 
is environed with mountains. It is a ſquare free- ſtone building, 


and has hanging gardens cut out of the rock down to the river, 


adorned with water-works and grottos, with a plantation of oaks 
ſix miles in length. 


SECTION XI. 


Of K1RKcUDBRIGHT, or LOWER-GALLOWAx. 
OTH this diſtri and the ſtewartry of Orkney and Shetland 


differ only from the ſhires in the title of the chief officer, 
who is here called the Stewart, and in the other the Sheriff. Gal- 
loway 
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loway is divided into two parts; this ſtewartry, which is towards 
the Faſt being called Lower Galloway; and the Weſtermoſt 
Upper Galloway, or Wigton. Lower Galloway begins at the 
middle of the bridge of Dumfries, and lies between Nithſdale on 
the Eaſt, and the water of Cree on the Weſt ; and is bounded on 
the North by a part of Kyle in the ſhire of Aire; and the Iriſh 
ſea on the South. According to Templeman, it extends forty- 
three miles in length, and thirty-two in breadth. 

The country ſeems one continued heath, except here and there 
a prove of trees; yet vaſt herds of ſmall black cattle, and flocks 
of ſheep, are grazed here, and ſent in great numbers to Eng- 
land. 

K1RKCUDBRIGHT, which gives its name to this ſhire, ſtands 
in a bay at the mouth of the river Dee, eighty-three miles to the 
South-Weſt of Edinburgh, and is an ancient royal burgh, the 
ſeat of a preſbytery, to which belong ſixteen pariſhes, and the 
place where the ſtewart holds his courts. It has a weekly- 
market, and a good falmon fiſhery on the river Dee, which riſes 
in the mountains near Carfick ; and it is fo full of turnings and 
windings, that though it is not above ſeventy miles in a line, it 
runs near two hundred. It has a commodious harbour ſufficient 
to hold all the Britiſh navy, and the largeſt firſt rates may 
caſt anchor by the church-yard. It is allo land-locked from all 
winds, which, together with the waves, are broke by Roſs- 
Iſland at its mouth. The town ſtands in a perfect amphitheatre, 


like Trent on the confines of Italy : not ſurrounded with high 


mountains, but with a rocky and ſtony cruſt, which in this 
country is called crags ; a diſtinction being here made between 
mountains, hills, and crags : the firſt are very high, rocky, and 
covercd with heath ; the hills are high, but not rocky, and covered 
with graſs, which afford good paſture ; and the crags are ſtony 
rocks, not high, and very thinly covered with graſs. In the 
midſt of this craggy country is ſeated this little town, which 
conſiſts of tolerable good ſtreets, and all the houſes are built with 
ſtone : but neither its buildings, nor the manners, dreſs, or coun- 
tenance of the people reſemble the Englith : the common fort 
wear bonnets inſtead of hats, and it is ſaid, that thongh ſome of 


the townſmen have hats, they wear them only upon Sundays and 


extraordinary occaſions. There is here nothing of Englith 
gaiety, but a ſedate gravity, which 1s vilible in every face; and 
notwithſtanding the excellence of their harbour, they have no 
notion of trade. | | 


NEW GALLOWAY is a royal burgh on the river Ken, fourteen 


miles from Kirkcudbright, with a good weekly-market, well | 
ſupplied with corn and other proviſions; and it has a good 


ſalmon- fiſnery in a lake called Lochken, which abounds not 
only with ſalmon, but other fiſh :; this lake is about five miles 
long, and in ſome places about a mile broad, containing ſeveral 


iflands. 
SECTION XII. 


Of Ueren-Galloway, or Shire of WiGToON. 


| PPER-GALLOWAY extends from the water of Cree, 


which divides it on the Eaſt from Lower-Galloway, to the 
point called the Mull of Galloway, and The Iriſh Sea. Ac- 
cording to Templeman, it is thirty-feven miles in length, and 
twenty-ſix in breadth ; but it is much indented by Loch-Rian on 
the North, and the bay of Glenluce on the South. 

This is a hilly country, more fit for breeding-cattle than bear- 
ing corn. The inhabitants follow fiſhing, not only in the 
ſea, but in the rivers and lakes that lie every where at the bottom 
of the hills; in which, abont the middle of September, they 
catch an infinite number of cels. Though the people have been 
cenſured for not applying to commerce, as they have ſeveral 
good harbours on the coaſt, yet they are not idle, for they 
are great huſbandmen and graziers; and, including horſes, they 
annually ſend about fifty thouſand head of cattle every year to 
England. Galloway had anciently its own princes, but it now 
gives title of earl to a branch of the family of Stuarts. 

The principal towns in this ſhire are the following : 

W1GTON, a royal burgh, a market-town, and the capital 
of the county, is ſeated near the mouth of the river, on a bay of 
its own name, ninety-hve miles to the South-Weſt of Edinburgh. 
This bay 1s eleven miles in length and breadth : it is a good port, 
which has a very narrow entrance. At this town 5 ſheriff 
holds his courts, and it is the ſeat of a preſbytery that conſiſts 
of ten pariſhes. It gives title of earl to the chief of the ancient 
and noble family of Fleming. | 

PoRT-PATRICK is a market-town beyond the river Loſſie, a 
hundred and ten miles to the South-Welt of Edinburgh, and has 
a ſafe harbour called The Rine, or Beak of Galloway. It lies 
oppolite to Donaghadee, in Ireland, and is a poor dirty place, 
whence the packet-boats go to Belfaſt, and other ports of that 
kingdom, to which coaſt it is but a ſhort paſſage, and of which 
there is a full view all the way : but little uſe is made of the har- 
bour, except for the packet-boats and a few fiſhing veſſels. A 
neighbouring hill affords a plain view of Ireland to the South- 
Weſt ; of the coaſt of Cumberland and the Ifle of Man to the 
South-Eaſt ; with the Iſle of Ilay, and the Mull of Kyntyre to 
the North-Weſt. | 


3 


SECTION XIII. 


Of the Shire of AiRE. 


H E ſhire of Aire is bounded on the North by that of Ren- 
frew; on the South by Galloway; on the Eat by Clydi- 

dale; and on the Weſt by the Frith of Clyde. It is divided into 
Carrick, Kyle, and Cunningham, which are eſtcenied the three 
great baileries, and are thus called from their being governed by 
bailiffs. According to Templeman, there are ſeven hundred and 
ninety- five ſquare miles in the baileries of Kyle and Carrick, and 
two hundred and twenty-nine in the diviſion called Cunningham. 

In this county is a conſiderable lake called Dun, ſix miles 
long, and two broad, with an ifland in it, upon which is an cd 
houle called Cattle-Dun. Upon the water Dun, or Dawn, 
iſſuing from this lake, is a bridge of one arch nincty feet wide; 
which is much wider than the Rialto at Venice, or the middle 
arch of the great bridge at York. 

We ſhall begin with Carrick, which is bounded on the North 
by Kyle, on the Eaſt by Kyle and Galloway, on the South 
by the latter alone, and on the Weit by the trith of Clyde; ex- 
tending thirty-two miles along the frontiers of Galloway, where 
it is longeſt, from Eaſt to Welt, and twenty-five where broadelt, 
from North to South. | 

'The land is here more fruitful and better cultivated than that 
of Galloway, and is leſs mountainous ; but has not ſo many 
cattle, eſpecially ſhcep and horſes. It gives one of the titles ot 
honour to the prince of Wales. 5 

The chief rivers of this diſtrict are the Stincher and the Gir- 
vin, which abound with falmon and other fiſh. Here are alfo 
many lakes and woods. Though there is no contiderable port 
in this part of the country, the people towards the coait are 
great fiſhermen, and are employed by the merchants of Glaſgow, 
and other places, to catch herrings for them. | 

The principal town in the earldom of Carrick is Ba GEN. 
which has a market, and gives title of lord to a-branch of 
the family of Hamilton. | 

KYLE 1s ſeparated from Carrick by the river Dun, and from 
Cunningham by the Irwin; it has Cunningham on the North; 
part of Clydſdale on the Eait; Nithſdale, Carrick, and part of 
Galloway on the South ; and the frith of Clyde on the Welt ; 
extending thirty-four miles from Eait to Welt, and twenty-lix 
from North to South. It is divided by the river Aire into 
two itewartries: that on the South-ſide as far as the river Dun is 
called King's-Kyle, and is under the juriſdiction of a ſheritf; 


| and K yle-Stuart, which is under the prince of Wales. 


The river Aire has the longeſt courſe of any in the county; its 
banks are adorned with woods, caſtles, and gentlemen's ſeats ; 
and the river, after running (belides its many turnings and wind— 
ings) twenty-four miles from Eaſt to Weſt, falls into the ſca. 

Alk, the chief town of this diviſion, and the capital of the 
whole county, is ſeated at the mouth of the river of its own 
name, fixty-five miles to the South-Weſt of Edinburgh. It 
has a good harbour near the frith of Clyde, and is well tituated 
for trade. It is an ancient town diſtinguithed by its privileges, 


| its juriſdiction extending ſixty-four miles from the mouth of the 


Clyde to the borders of Galloway. The river turns ſeveral 
mills in the middle of the New Town; this is joined to the Old 


[Town, which ſtands on the South-lide of the river, by 2 


ſtone bridge of four arches. The Old Town is ſeated in a 
ſandy plain, amidit pleaſant fertile fields, that afford a good 
proſpect winter and ſummer. It was formerly reckoned next to 
Glaigow, the principal market-town in the Welt of Scotland, 
and has a ſtately church. It is the ſeat of a preſbytery, to which 
belong twenty-eight pariſhes, and, with Glaſgow, conſtitutes a 
provincial ſynod ; but its trade is faid to be much decayed. 

CUNNINGHAM, the laſt diviſion of this county, is bounded on 
the Eaſt by Renfrew and Clydſdale, on the South by Kyle, and 
on the Weſt and North by the frith of Clyde. Its greateſt 
length from the South-Eaſt to the North-Weſt is about twenty- 
nine miles, and its greateſt. breadth from Eaſt to Welt about 
twelve. It is divided from Kyle by the river Irwin, and is 
a much finer country and leſs mountainous than that. 

IRwi is the beſt town of this diſtrict; it ſtands at the mouth 


| of the river of the ſame name, ſixty-three miles to the South- 


Welt of Edinburgh; but its port is ſo ſhallow, and ſo choked 
up with ſand, that it is only capable of receiving ſmall veſſels: 
yet it has much more buſineſs than Aire, and conſiſts of two 
pretty good ſtreets, with well built houſes, and a quay fron 
whence the inhabitants carry on a coal trade to Dublin. There 
is a handſome ſtone bridge over the river; and in 1736 an 
act was palſed for reſtoring the harbour, and repairing the town- 
houſe, church, jail, &. This town gives title of viſcount to 
the family of Ingram. On the twenty-fixth of November 1740. 
there was here ſuch a ſtorm of thunder and lightning, that the 
people who were not ſtruck down by the lightning fell to the 
ground, apprehending that the day of general judgment was come 


SECTION XIV. 
Of the Shire of RENFHREW, or RAINFRAW. 


/ HIS county is called The Barony, by way of eminence , 
having given the title of baron to the prince of Scotland 
before the Union, as it does now, together with Snowdon, 70 


his 
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his royal highneſs the prince of Wales. It is bounded on 
the South by Cunningham, on the Eaſt by Lanerk ſhire, and on 
the North by Lenox, extending, according to Templeman, 
thirty miles from North to South, and thirteen where broadeſt 
from Eaſt to Weſt. _. | | 

That part of the county next to the Clyde is fruitful and plea- 
ſant, with only a few ſmall eminences ; but that to the South, 
South-Weſt, and Weſt, is more barren and mountainous : it 
abounds with all neceſfaries, enjoys a healthful air, and at the 
ſame time the convenience of the frith of the Clyde, in which 
there is a very ſafe riding upon all the coaſt, has much improved 


| theſe parts, which are populous, and adorned with many gentle- 


men's ſeats. It is watered by ſeveral ſmall rivers, the chief of 
which are the White-Cart, and the Black-Cart, which unite their 
ſtreams before they fall into the Clyde. 
The principal towns in this county are the following : 
REeNFREW, the ſhire-town, and a royal burgh, is ſeated on a 
branch of the Clyde, called 'The Cathcart, Gety-fix miles to 
the Weſt of Edinburgh. It is a ſmall but ancient town, where 
the ſheriff holds his courts. 
PasSLEY, or PASLAY, is ſeated on the river White-Cart, fix 
miles to the Weſt of Glaſgow, where is a pearl-tiſhery ; and 


though no royal burgh, is much bigger than Renfrew, and is the 
ſeat of a preſbytery compoſed of tixteen pariſhes. Here is a | 


bridge over the Cart; and there are ſtil] to be ſeen the remains of 
an abbey founded in the year 1160; which, together with 
its church, gardens, orchard, and a little deer-park, are encloſed 
by a ſtone wall, about a mile in compats. | 

On a high \ in the lands ſtyled New-Yards, at a ſmall 


diſtance from Paſley, is a ſpring famous for its ebbing and flow- 
ing with the tide. 


road for ſhips that come into and go out of Glaſgow. It is the 
chief place in the Welt of Scotland for the herring-fiſhery; 


ploy the veſſels of the inhabitants for catching and curing the fiſh, 
and for carrying them abroad to market afterwards. Here 
are many rich trading families, and the town is noted for good 
ſeamen and excellent pilots. | | | 


SECTION XY. - 
Of DUMBARTONSHIRE, or LENOx. 


THIS county, which lies on the other «ſide of the Clyde 


above Glaſgow, runs far North among a cluſter of hills, 


the latter by the water of Blane; on the North by the Grampian- 
Hills; on the North-Weſt by Argyleſhire; and on the Welt 
by the lake called Loch-Long, and a water of the ſame name that 
falls into it. According to the editor of Camden, it extends 
only. twenty-four miles in length, and twenty in breadth; 
but Mr. Templeman makes it forty-one miles long, and twenty- 
ſeven broad. Its bounds were formerly larger than they are 
at eee eſpecially on the Eaſt- ſide; and it has now only 
twelve pariſhes. | | 


very fruitful in corn; eſpecially towards the rivers; and the 
upper, which is hilly, 1s fit for paſture, _— at the begin- 
ning of the Grampian-Hills, and feeds numerous flocks of ſheep. 
It has alſo a noble herring-fiſhery in two bays, named Loch- 


the Clyde. 


LEVIiNIA, the Latin name for Lenox, is derived from 


the river Leven, which runs from Loch-Lomond into the Clyde. 


This loch, or lake, ſpreads between the mountains, twenty-four 
miles in length, and cight in breadth, though at the narroweſt 
part it is but two. It abounds with fiſh, particularly with 
a delicious ſort of the eel kind, called pollac, that is faid to 


be peculiar to this lake, whence its banks are lined with the cot- 


tages of fiſhermen. It contains thirty iflands, three of which 
have churches, and many of the reſt are inhabited, particularly 
Inchmurin, which is fruitful in corn and graſs, and abounds 
with deer. Several of them are called Floating-Iflands : theſe 
are ſaid to be artificial, and formed of beams Etened together 
and covered with earth and turf; upon ſome of theſe are forts, 
into which the natives uſed to retire in time of war. The ſhire 
of Lenox, together with the town of Richmond in Yorkſhire, 

ive the title of duke to the family of Lenox, deſcended from 
— Charles II. 

DUMBARTON, the principal town of this ſhire, from which 
it takes its name, is ſeated at the confluence of the Leven and the 
Clyde, fifteen miles to the North-Weſt of Glaſgow, and was 
once conliderable for its trade, which is now much decayed ; 
but is ſtill remarkable for its caſtle, which is thought to be 
one of the ſtrongeſt in Europe; it being ſeated on the top of 


- a craggy rock, very ſteep on all ſides, except to the Clyde. It 


has only one narrow ſteep aſcent, where ſteps are cut out of 
the rock, paſſable by only one man at a time. The river Leven 
on the Weſt, and the Clyde on the South, ſerve it for ditches ; 


and to the Weſtward lies a morals, which is overflowed by every 
No. 58. 


GREENOCK, a handſome well-built town on the frith of the 
Clyde, twenty-ſix miles to the Welt of that river, has a good 


and the merchants of Glaſgow, who are concerned in it, ems- | 


and is bounded on the South by the frith and river of Clyde; on 
the Eaſt by Menteith and Stirlingſhire, it being ſeparated from 


The lower part of Dumbartonſhire, whieh lies to the Eaſt, is | 


Long, and Loch-Fyn, that break into it from the mouth of | 


vigorous, and ingenious. 


— — 


tide. As this is at one of the great ſtrong paſſes between the low 
country and the Highlands, a governor and a garriſon are con- 
ſtantly kept in it. 


Of the Shire of BuTE and Calir RN Ess. 


THE ſhire of Bute contains Bute and Arran, two of the 

Weſtern-Iſlands, and is now joined with Caithneſs, in 

_— one member to the parliament of Great-Britain alter- 
nately. 

Theſe iſlands are tolerably fertile, and their produce much the 
ſame as that of the other Weſtern-Iſlands. They lie in the frith 
of Clyde, and have Argyleſhire on the North; Cantyre on the 
Weſt; and Renfrew, Cunningham, and Kyle on the Eaſt. 
The ISLAND or Burk, which is about twelve miles in length, 
and five in breadth, with an area of twenty-ſeven miles, is ſepa- 
rated on the North by two narrow ſtraights from Argyleſhire, and 
on the Welt from the iſle of Arran; it lies ſix miles to the Weſt 
of the coaſt of Cunningham, and but half a mile from Argyleſhire. 

The Northern parts of this iſland are mountainous, but afford 
good paſtures and ſome wood. The others produce oats, barley, 
and peas, The iſland has a quarry of red ftone. It enjoys 
a healthful air, and its inhabitants live to a great age. There is 
a conſiderable herring and cod- fiſnery on the coaſt. The earl of 
Mount-Stuart is its chief proprietor and hereditable coroner. 

The chief town of the ſhire is RoTHsAy, which ſtands near 
the middle of the iſland, on the Eaſt-ſide, ſeventy miles to 
the Weſt of Edinburgh; the inhabitants ſubſiſt chiefly by 
fiſhing and agriculture. It is a royal burgh, and has two forts, 
one called The Caſtle of Rothſay, the other The Caſtle of 
Kermes. | 

The IsLE oF ARRAN lies about four miles from the South part 
of the Ifle of 'Bute, and fix to the Eaſt of Cantyre, extending, 
according to the General Atlas, twenty-four miles from North to 
South, and nine where broadeſt, from Eaſt to Welt ; but Mr. 
Mackay, a native of the iſland, in his journey through it, ſays it 
is but twelve in circuit. The air is cold and moiſt, but cleared 
by frequent breezes from the mountains. The ifland is fruitful 
in grain, and has good paſtures. Ihe middle of the iſland 
is mountainous, and the higheſt part, called Capra, abounds 
with deer. Here are many horſes and black cattle, both of 


a middling ſize, with abundance of ſmall ſheep and goats, land 
and fea fowl: here are alſo found Fullers-earth, and cryſtal : on 


the coaſt are ſeveral caves, one of which is large enough to hold 
a hundred men : and at the further end of it is a pillar cut out of 
the rock, with a deer and a double hilted ſword carved 
upon it; and the natives pretend that Fune Machkowle, a 
giant, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his great exploits, lodged in 
theſe caves with his attendants. A miniſter ſometimes preaches 
in one of them to ſuch as live at a diſtance from the church: here 
are many large ſtones, from fix to fifteen feet high, ſet up 
on one end, ſome ingly, and others in a circular form, ſuppoſed 


to have been the remains of Pagan temples, or of places for 


adminiſtering juſtice, | 
- This ifland has ſeveral rivers which abound with ſalmon, 
as the ſea all round does with cod, herrings, ling, whiting, and 
ſhell-hſh. But the adjacent fea is tempeſtuous and dangerous, 
eſpecially when a ſtrong South or South-Weſt wind blows, _ 
The inhabitants are generally of a brown complexion, healthy, 
In the iſland are five churches, with 
ſeveral caſtles ; among which the moſt noted is Brodich, a plea- 
fant ſummer ſeat at the North-Eaſt corner of the iſland. Theſe, 
and almoſt the whole ifland, belong to a branch of the noble 
family of Hamilton. | | 
The ſhire of Wick, or CaiTHNEss, though united in ſome 
meaſure to Bute, by ſending a member alternately to parliament, 
is as far diſtant from the iſlands juſt deſcribed as poſlible, it being 
ſeated in the North- Eaſt extremity of Scotland: it has therefore 
the Northern ocean on the alt, Strathnaver and Sutherland 
on the South and South-Weſt, and on the North is divided from 
the Orkney-ſlands by Pentland-Frith. It comprehends all the 
country beyond the river Neſſe, and the lake into which it flows 
and extends thirty- five miles from North to South. | 
The land is much indented by the many windings and break- 
ings of the ſhore, and the whole coaſt, except the bays, conliſts 
of high rocks and many promontories. The fea is here very 
dangerous, eſpecially in calm weather, except at ſtated times, on 
account of the many vortexes, owing to the repulſe of the tides 
from the ſhore, and their paſſage between the Orkney-Iflands. 
The inland country is mountainous ; but towards the coaſt it is 
low, and produces corn enough both for the natives and for ex- 
portation ; but the foil being moiſt and clayey, their harveſt 
is late, and their corn not ſo good as that of Roſs and Sutherland. 
There is plenty of paſture in the fields and vallies, with good 
fowling and hunting on the mountains, and fiſhing in the lakes 
and rivers, as well as the ſea. In the foreſt of Moravins 
and Berridale 1s great mug of red deer and roebucks, and many 
cows, goats, and ſheep. In ſeveral parts are copper, iron, and 
lead ore; but the inhabitants chiefly ſubſiſt by grazing and 
fiſhing. | 
This county is populous, and has many little towns and 
villages, with a preſbytery of twelve pariſhes, and gives title of 
earl to a branch of the ancient and noble family of Sinclair; 
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plied by 


but the earl of Breadalbin, who has a great eſtate in the county, 
is hereditary ſheriff. | 

Proviſions, eſpecially corn, cattle, and fiſh, are ſo plentiful 
here, that this is ſaid to be the cheapeſt market in the world, and 
that 2 man can live better here for fifty pounds a year, than 
he can in the South of Scotland for two hundred : but the firing 
is turf, for want of coals. The rocks on the coaſt are much 
frequented by eagles, hawks, maws, herons, and other fowl of 
various kinds, like thoſe of the Orkney and Shetland Iflands ; 
and the people take the young fowls from their neſts by a 
hook and line. There is a particular fort called ſnowfleets, 
which reſort to this country in February by thouſands in a flight, 
and go away in April. They are about the ſize of a ſparrow, 
but exceeding fat and delicious eating. They have allo great 
plenty of moor fowls and plovers. 

The inhabitants are ſo induſtrious, that in ſome places, where 
there is no harbour or bay, but a continued hard rugged rock, 
they have procured harbours by art and dint of labour, and 
made paſſages in many places by forming ſteps or ſtairs from the 
top of the rock to the bottom, where their fiſhing boats lie; and 
at the top of the rock have their houſes, to which they carry up 
their fiſh, and there ſalt and dry them for the market. 

The principal towns in this county are Wick, or Weik, and 
Thurſo. | | 

Wick, from whence this is called The Shire of Wick, is a 
royal burgh, and market town, where the courts are kept. It 
{tands on the Eaſt-{ide of the county at the mouth of Murray- 
Frith, where it falls into the North ſea ; but it is not much 
frequented. : | 

THhvuRs0 lies oppoſite to it on the Weſt-ſide of the county, 
about twelve or fourteen miles from Wick, and is ſo defended by 
the promontory called Holborn-Head, that it is a ſecure place for 
ſhips to ride in. It is more populous and better built than Wick, 
and has the beſt church in the ſhire. A ſmall river, called The 
Water of Thurſo, runs by the Eaſt-ſide of the town, in which 
is a good fiſhery for ſalmon, which keeps in this river all the 
year ; ſo that they are to be had in winter by breaking the ice. 


SECTION XVII. 
Of STIRLINGSHIRE, 07 STRIVELING. 


*HIS county is bounded on the Weſt by part of Lenox and 
1 Clydidale ; on the North by Menteith; on the South and 
South-Eaſt by Lothian; extending twenty miles in length and 
twelve in breadth. . 5 

The South part is very mountainous; but that which lies 
upon the Forth is very ſertile, and alſo abounds with coal. The 


produce of this ſhire conſiſts of corn, graſs, black cattle, ſheep, 


and horſes; beſides ſalmon and other fiſh, with which it is ſup- 
the rivers. The Forth, which is the moſt famous, 
though not the largeſt river in Scotland, riſes near the foot of the 
mount Lomond, and runs from Weſt to Eaſt into the frith 
of Edinburgh. | 


STIRLING, the capital of the county, to which it alſo gives 


name, ſtands thirty miles to the North-Weſt of Edinburgh, 
upon the deſcent of a ſteep rock, at the foot of which runs the 


Forth: and takes its name from the Saxon word Ster, which 


ſignifies a hill, and Lin, a water. 
The ſituation of Stirling is much like that of Edinburgh, 
with a caſtle on an eminence, and the town extending up the aſ- 


cent, with a principal ſtreet that is large and handſome. Tt 


is encloſed with a wall, except towards the North, where it 
is waſhed by the river Forth, over which is a bridge of hewn 
ſtone, with an iron gate and four ſtately arches, to which ſhips 
come up at full tide, and a little below it is the haven. The 
caſtle is ſtrengthened on every ſide with batteries and ramparts, 
and has a conſiderable number of great guns for defending 
the paſſage of the bridge: for in times of trouble the chief 
magazine of the nation is uſually conveyed hither, it lying upon 
a conſiderable paſs between the North and South parts of Scot- 
land, and almoſt in the centre of the kingdom. It is indeed the 
only place to which people can come from all parts of the 
nation, except from the iſlands, without crofſing ſome bay 
or frith of the ſea, which has rendered it of ſuch importance, 
that it is always kept in a good condition, and the garriſon 

nerally conſiſts of two hundred men beſides officers. It has 
{1x rooms of ſtate, which are extremely noble, from their extra- 
ordinary height, length, and breadth, adorned with fine carved 
work on the wainſcot and ceiling. At the top of it the late earl 
of Mar made a very convenient apartment of twelve rooms on 
one floor, for the governor's lodgings. It has a large park 
walled round ; but it has little or no wood in it. This caſtle has 
been the reſidence of the kings of Scotland, at which time par- 
liaments were frequently held in it. 

Stirling has a ſpacious church in the upper part of the town, 
which has a very high tower. It has alſo a ſpacious market- 
place and a handſome town-houſe. Oppoſite to it is the late earl 
of Mar's fine palace, on the top of the hill : the duke of Argyle 
has alſo a fine feat near the caſtle, from whence to the bottom of 
the town, it is above half a mile, all upon the deſcent, with 
good houfes. As Stirling ſtands in a commodious fituation 


tor commerce, ſo it has one way a fine proſpect of Edinburgh 
8 


—_—_ 


frith and caſtle, and of the mountains of Argyleſhire and Dum- 
bartonſhire another, as well as of various windings of the Forth. 
It is the ſeat of a preſbytery, which conſiſts of twelve churches 
and has a conſiderable manufacture of ſerges. Joining to the 
church is a neat hoſpital for decayed merchants. It was founded 
by James Cowen, merchant, and richly endowed. His ſtatue 
as big as the life is at the top of the gate, and in the garden of 
the hoſpital is a pleaſant bowling green. 

FALKIRK is a handſome ancient town, ſeated on the South- 
fide of the Forth, eight miles to the South of Stirling, and is a 
clean market-town, noted for being the place where the re- 
bels detcatcd the king's forces on the 17th of January 1746. 


SECTION XVIII. 


Of Lintitucow, or WesT-LoTHan. 


W EST-LOTHIAN is bounded on the North by the Forth; 


on the Eaſt and South by Mid-Lothian; on the Weſt by 
part of Clydſdale; and on the North-Weſt by Stirlingſhire ; ex- 
tending about fourteen miles in length, and thirteen in breadth. 

It is in general a pleaſant country, and abounds with corn and 
paſtures, coal, lime-ſtone, and falt ; with great plenty of fiſh, 
with which it is ſupplied by the ſea and rivers. | n the reign of 
king James VI. a mine was diſcovered here which yielded a 
great deal of ſilver. | 

The principal places in this county are the following: 
LINLIITRHCOW, from which the ſhire takes its name, 1s ſitua- 


ted on the ſide of a lake, ſixteen miles to the Weſt of Edinburgh, 


and is remarkable for its ancient palace, feated on an ifland in the 
midit of the Jake, which has an aſcent of ſeveral ſteps in the 
form of an amphitheatre. The palace was magnificently built 
of hewn ſtone by ſeveral kings, and completed. by James VI. 
The porch bears the name and arms of king James V. encircled 
with the orders of the garter, St. Andrew, St. Michael, and 
the Golden Fleece, of all which James V. was a companion. 
In the inner-court, which is larger than that of Hampton-Court, 
is a fountain adorned with ſeveral ſtatues, and at each of the four 
corners a tower, with fine apartments. Adjoining to the palace 
is St. Michael's church, a noble ſtructure with a lofty * 


| In the town is alſo a quadrangular court adorned with a curious 


fountain : on the South-ſide is the Tolbooth or -town-houſe, 
neatly built of hewn ſtone, with a very high ſteeple, in which are 
bells and a very fine clock. In this ſtructure the ſheriffs and 
magiltrates of the town keep their courts. This place is the ſeat 
of a preſbytery conſiſting of nineteen pariſhes. There is a large 
ſtreet half a mile in length, from the one end of the town to the 
other, adorned with handſome buildings, from each ſide of 
which ſeveral lanes open a paſſage to pleaſant gardens. 

The lake itſelf is a mile in length and a quarter of a mile over, 


and abounds with perch and other fort of fiſh; and on the North 


ſide 1s a park belonging to the palace. 
The town has the appearance of great trade, with a harbour 


for ſhips near the caſtle of Blackneſs, where is a large cuſtom- 


houſe, with other houſes for the uſe of the merchants. Here is 
a manufacture of linen, which the water of this lake is reckoned 
ſo extraordinary for bleaching, that a great deal of it is brought 


from other parts hither to be bleached. 


Blackneſs is a ſtrong caſtle in a peninſula on the coaſt. It 


belongs to the crown, and has been often uſed for a priſon 


of ſtate ; but is at preſent neglected, and is ſaid to reſemble 
at a diſtance a great ſhip unrigged. 
QuEEeN's-FERRY is a royal burgh on the South-ſide of the 
river Forth, ten miles to the Welt of Edinburgh, where the 
queens of Scotland generally embarked when they went to their 
palaces on the other fide of the Forth; and it is now a common 
paſſage at all times of tide from Lothian to Fife. ; 
Severus's or Adrian's wall, which extended acroſs this part of 
Scotland, began at the Forth near Queen's-Ferry, and extended 
thirty-ſix Scots miles to Dumbarton, at the frith of Clyde, for 
covering the provincial Britons againſt the incurſions of the Picts. 
It was built with ſtone ten feet thick, and had watch-towers 
within call of one another, where centinels kept watch day and 
night ; it had alſo a court of guard to lodge a ſufficient number 
of ſoldiers againſt any ſudden alarms, and ſtrong forts able 
to receive a whole army; with a good ditch twelve feet wide 
before 1t. | | 


SECTION XIX. 
Of the Shire of PeRTH. 


HIS is a large, plentiful, and rich country, bounded on the 
Eaſt by Angus; on the South-Eaſt by Kinroſsſhire and 
Fife ; on the South by Clackmannanſhire, Stirlingſhire, and the 
river and frith of Forth; on the Weſt and South-Welt by 
Argyleſhire, Lenox, and Dumbartonſhire ; and on the North- 
Welt and North by Lochabar and Badenoch ; and on the North- 
Eaſt by Mar. According to Camden, it extends fifty-two miles 
in length from Eaſt to Weſt, and about forty-eight in breadth 
from North to South. It contains Perth Proper, part of Gowry, 
Strathern, Athol, Breadalbin, and Menteith, in which are five 
preſbyteries, and eighty-cight pariſh-churches, This 
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This county, whole iy uncriff is the duke of Ath l, 
is fruitful botli in ce FO and paſturc, the former in the !. JV lands, 
and the latter on t c high grounds and is interſperſed with 
fcuit-trevs, grovcs, lakes, and rivers. 

'he principal rivcrs of this country are the Tay, which is the 
longeit in all Sc -otlan 4, and riſes in the mountains of Breadalbin ; 
ard after ſpreading jtſelf into a lake of the ſame name, Hen 
miles in length, and near fix in breadth, it runs ncar ons miles, 
exNutive of its turnings and windings, into the frith of Tay. 
The Keith, which is tame us for its ſalmon hſhery, has a catar: ct 
ncar the Blair of Dromond, the noſe of which is ſo loud as 16 
(un thoſe who come near it. The river Ern rifes from the lake 
called Lochern, which is about feven miles in length and one 
broad, in the mountainous country oi Strathern, and falls into 
the Tay, after a courſe of thirty-tour mi tes from Eaſt to Weit, 
and its being joined by ſeveral rivers in its pafl. age. 

PPRTUH PROPER, the firſt diwifion of this ſhire, has the Carſe 
of Gowry on the North-Eaſt ; Angus on the Eaſt; Strathern 
on the Weſt; Athol-on the North; and the frith of Lay on 
the South. It is abtnit twenty miles from the North-VV eſt to 
the South-Eaſt, and fifteen where broadeſt. The Principal 
places in this diviſion are the following : 

DUXKELD ſtands on the North-ide of the Tay, after it has 
received the Almund, twelve miles to the North: of Perth, and 
about 10 wy from Edinburgh. It is ſcated at the foot of the 
Grampyian hills, and is ſurrounded with woods. This is the 
chief _ * wn of the Highlands and has been much adorned 
with ſtately bu hin gs by the duke of. Athol. It is the ſcat of a 
pre bytery containin g twenty pariſhes. 

PERTH is a royal burgh, a and the county-town where the 
ſheritl keeps his courts. It is frequently called St. John's town, 
from a church built there dedicared: to St. John, and ftands 
thirty miles to the North of Edinburgh. Is is agrecably 6 ated 
between two mea ws on the South bank of the lay, and at a 
tul} tide vettels of burthen may come up to it. Parliaments 
have often been held there, and it is at preſent the Gar = 2 
preſhytery, con taining twenty-one. pariſhes, Here is a tine 
tow n-houſe. St. Jehn's church, which ſtands in the middle of 
the town, is divided into two. 1 he inhabitants carry on the linen 
manufacture, and the merchants have a contiderab! e trade to 
the Baltic. 

About a mile from Perth is ScoxE " Scoox, which is ſeated 
on the North bank of the Tay, and is thought to be in the 
centre of the kingdom. It was anciently famous for its abbey, 
founded by king David 1. for the monks. of the order ot St. 
Auguſtine, here the K. ngs ot Scotland were crowned, : There 
is allo a hne. palace, be! onging to the crown, the front of which 
towards the chapel | is 200 fect long, the dining-room forty feet 
in length, and all the apartments ip acious and m agnificent, but 
built after the ancient manner. The gallery of this palacc is a 
175 fect long, and the ceiling painted avove 200 years ago. It 
was in the * -#Y "el belonging to this palace that king Charles II. 
too k the a 

The CARS or GowRY, the + next diviſion, is eſteemed the 
molt beautiful ſpot in Scotland; it extends fourteen miles in 
length, and from two to four in breadth; on the North fide 


of The Tay, from Dundee to Perth, which is all a perfect 


garden. | LY 

STRATHEPSN, the third diviſion, has Menteith and part of 

Fite on the South; Breadalbin : and Athol on the North ; part 
of Mentcith on the W ell and Perth Proper on the Eaſt; ex- 
tending abuve forty miles from Eait to W. eſt, and twenty from 
8 to South. It takes its PIN from the river Ern runn ung 
through | The Och 11 hills ; Wi Ich extend a] ONS the of With 
part, "abound with metals aud minera ls particularly copper, 
lapis calaminaris, and lead; 3 18 et Allo excellent peat, and 
ee en of wood, What is properly called St rathern, Is 2 
ne valley, about tour miles Sa, Þ between the mountains, ex- 
tremely fruitlul, and ſtrewed with gen ntlemen's ſcats, which ſtand 
on the tide of the hills, and with the! plantations of trees ren- 
der the valley very agreeable. 

ABERNETHY itands in the South-Ea{t corner of this dis ion, 
at the confluence of the Ern and Tan, ſomewhat above twenty- 
four miles from Duplin. It is an ancient town, and is ſaid to 
have been the ſeat of the Pictith Kings, as well as oft an arch- 
biſhop, afterwards removed to St. Andrew's. 

There are two caltles on the banks of the Ern, one of them 
Tull. bardin, the ancient feat of zhe Murrays, which gives title 
ot marquis to the cldcli fon * the duke of Athol; and the 
other is Dupl in caſtle, the {cat of the carl of Ninnoul, to whom 
it gives title of viſcount; the houle of the latter is adorned with 
the fineſt paintings and carving, and his lordſhip has a park well 

lanted with trees, and walled round. | 

MENTEILITH, the next diviſion, is bonnded on the North by 
Breadalbin and Strathern ; on the Eatt by Fife; on the South by 
Lenox and Stirhn gthire; and on the Welt by Lenox; extend- 
ing forty-four miles from Kali to Weit, and tw enty-eight where 
broadeſt. This territe ry is {aid to derive its name from the river 


Teith, and reaches to the mountains that encloſe the Eait-tide of 


Loch- Lomond. 

The only place of note in this diviſion is the ple aſant little 
Tow n of 11 XIBLAIN, on the WW Cit - -4 de 01 th Cri \ CT Allan, where 
king David once erected a bittopric, and the ruins of the biſhop's 
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every moment ready 


| NMurra 


haue anch that gi the reguſar canons ar< ſtill to be ſcen, There 
was alio a mapniticent e 5 ge! of WIich remains entire. 
The town 1< 5 perfect amphitteauhe, in a fine bottom ſurrounded 
with hills, and gives title of vitcount to the duke of Leeds. 

* he fifth diviſiem 15 BREADAL BIN, 4 Country am Ong tho 
Crampion- Ulle, Donded G1 tie North! * Atho! and I. OC Mal er; 
en the Kall by Athel ; om the South by rruthern and Nlentcit U; 
and on the Weft by Lochaber, Lörn, aud Nnapdale; ext nding 
about” thirty-tv.o Scots. miles from Eait to Welt, and zbour 
thirteen from North to South. It is inhabits d by the H; oh 
langers, who retaln their ancient language. 

Arno, the mlt Neomtliern dino n, is bounded on the North 
by PBidn ak on the Weſt by Lochaber; on the -Eait and 
South: v Mar and Gowry.; on the South by Strathern and 
Perth * 110 ; and on the South-Welt by Incadalbin; extend 
ing in length from the North-Weſt to the Wk ER tortv-three 
miles, and tlürty-one wers broadeſt, Here are many mountains, 
and the vwallevs are full of woods, It gives title of duke to the 
noble and ancient family of Murray ; but contains no place of 
Importance. 


E413 455 N XX. 
or MzgAR Ns. 


4 Hy 1 county 's bounded on the Eaſt by the Northern- 
(Kean; on the > th by the North Ek ; on the Welt by 
the Granſbain-IHit! E d on the North by Aberdecenth: re, fron 
which is "the river Dee; ext ending about t- wenty⸗ 
ſeven miles in length, ar d twenty in breadth. 

The country is pretty level; ar nd enjoys a rich foll, fruitful in 
corn and p. (tüte. There are {a id to be about five millions of 
ſir-trecs in this ountry; belides a Pg 510us number planted by 
the gentry. about their wing Upon the fea-coaits are te eral 
Onventent-creexs and fome-good harbo! urs. 
| K 17 SCARDINX, ONCE the Count y-rown, ita! nds On the river Dee, 
eigltcen miles to the Ealt of Aberdeen, and is the feat of a 
prefhytery contilling of titteen parithes | ; 

STONEHIVE, the prefent county-t; Wn, has a very good har- 
bour, {ccurcd by aftone pic r. Near this town D Du motyre, 
here once ſtood a _ca'tle fortified with ſtro ng walls and towers 
upon a high 1nacceilible rock, wathed ! by the tea on 5 < t1des, 
aud joined tothe land by a narrow 1ithmus. 
the harbour is a hin ge 


Of R1NCARDINSHIRE, 


) 


iS divnuled Ty 


By the entrance of 
rock near forty ells high, which ſcems 
o fall; and at a ſmall diſtance is a dr pping 
cave, where the water petrihes. This caitle was for a long time 
the feat of the Keiths, the hereditary earl-marſhals of Scotland: 

Forkbuy, or MeakSs, ſtands twenty-one miles from Kin- 
Cardin, and is the {cat of 2 preſbytery conſitting of lixtsen 
pariſhes. In the times of Popery it was famous for the reliques 
up pole] to have been dep: ited there of St. Palladins, the tirt 
bithop 1n 8 ind, u ho was ſent over by pope Celeltine in the 
vear 431, to preach the Goſpel to the Scots, and contute the 
Pelagia 18. 


SECTION XXI 
07 ABER DEE NS 


HTS county is bounded on the South by the river Dee 
and he Granſbain mountains; 


HIN 


Khich divide it from 
8 1 0 
Eat b\ the Northern-O0-c 4tt; - on the North by part of 
„ and on the North-Weſt by Bamff; extending, 1ccorde 
ing to © 8 emplem: in; koventy-three-miles in le noth,.and twenty- 

Ty bread ie: NI. vith its 

N git In 5 K Contains Ir, Wiel IS appurtei r 


5 . 11 
| Strathdce, Strathdon, the braes of Mar and Cro: mar, with the 
greateſt part of Buch: Wh Guariooh, and Strathbogy. The South 


a 2 155 uns Mar, With its fubdivitions trom vv hence i It Was tor- 

zer! Y Called the {1 re ot XI. 

This county woutd-be in general pretty fruitſul, was it pro- 
perl) cultivated... It produces corn, particularly rye, and oats 
in great abundance, with ſome beans, pcas, roots, and. herbs, 
b. th for food and ph; 1; e hilly parts, efpecially. the craigs 

{ Pennau, where he e engles build their neſts, are covered with 
woods of oak and 2 and have plenty ot game and paſture, 
therefore feed abundance ot black cattle, Hheep , deer, and 
horkes. There Are — alto quarries ot potted marble, lime- 
country, called fron heads: which ſeem of a flinty kind, 
and are of different thapes; but moſt of them reſemble the head 
or point of an arrow or (pear. In the rivers are found mulcles, 
which co pram large pearls of a fine colour and thape. Here are 
[prings of alum-water, and veins. of ſtone from which alum is 
boiled. 

The air of this country is cool, but healthful; and the fuel of 
the inhabitants is peat, turt, and wood. The winter is much 
leſs ſevere than might be expected ſo far North, and the in- 
habitants are reckoned of a mild temper, though with as much 
good ſenſe as their neighbours. 

ABERDEEN, a city and umverfity, has its name from the 
Don, it ſtanding at the mouth of that river, in the fifty-ſevernth 
degree ſix minutes North latitude, and the firtt degret itty-elghy 
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This county, whoſe hereditary ſheriff is the duke of Athol, 
is fruitful both in corn and paſture, the former in the low lands, 
and the latter on the high | practi and is interſperſed with 
fruit-trees, groves, lakes, and rivers. 

The principal rivers of this country are the Tay, which is the 
longeſt in all Scotland, and riſes in the mountains of Breadalbin ; 
and after ſpreading itſelf into a lake of the ſame name, fifteen 
miles in length, and near fix in breadth, it runs near forty miles, 
excluſive of its turnings and windings, into the frith of Tay. 
The Keith, which is famous for its ſalmon fiſhery, has a cataract 
near the Blair of Dromond, the noiſe of which is ſo loud as to 
ſtun thoſe who come near it. The river Ern riſes from the lake 
called Lochern, which is about ſeven miles in length and one 
broad, in the mountainous country of Strathern, and falls into 
the Tay, after a courſe of thirty-tour miles from Eaſt to Welt, 
and its being joined by ſeveral rivers in its paſſage. 

PerTH PROPER, the firſt diviſion of this ſhire, has the Carſe 
of Gowry on the North-Eaſt ; Angus on the Eaſt ; Strathern 
on the Weſt; Athol on the North; and the frith of Tay on 
the South. It is about twenty miles from the North-Weſt to 


the South-Eaſt, and fifteen where broadeſt. The principal | 


places in this diviſion are the following : | | 
DuxK&ELD ſtands on the North-lide of the Tay, after it has 


received the Almund, twelve miles to the North of Perth, and 
It is ſeated at the foot of the | 


about forty from Edinburgh. | 
Grampian hills, and 1s ſurrounded with woods. This is the 
chief market-town of the Highlands, and has been much adorned 
with ſtately buildings by the duke of Athol. It is the ſcat of a 
preſbytery containing —— pariſhes. 

PERTH is a royal burgh, and the county-town where the 
ſheriff keeps his courts. It is frequently called St. John's town, 
from a church built there dedicated to St. John, and ſtands 
thirty miles to the North of Edinburgh. Is is agrecably ſeated 

between two meadows on the South bank of the Tay, and at a 

full tide veſſels of burthen may come up to it. Parliaments 
have often been held there, and it is at preſent the feat of a 
preſbytery, containing twenty-one pariſhes. Here is a fine 
town-houſe. St. John's church, which ſtands in the middle of 
the town, is divided into two. The inhabitants carry on the linen 
manufacture, and the merchants have a conſiderable trade to 
the Baltic. 7 

About a mile from Perth is Scox E or SCOON, which is ſeated 
on the North bank of the Tay, and is thought to be in the 
centre of the kingdom. It was anciently famous for its abbey, 
founded by king David I. for the monks of the order of St. 
Auguſtine, where the kings of Scotland were crowned, There 
is alſo a fine palace, belonging to the crown, the front of which 
towards the chapel is 200 feet long, the dining-room forty feet 
in length, and all the apartments ſpacious and magnificent, but 
built after the ancient manner. The gallery of this palace is a 
175 feet long, and the ceiling painted above 200 years ago. Tt 
was in the chapel belonging to this palace that king Charles II. 
took the covenant. | 

The CARSE Or Gowrr, the next diviſion, is eſteemed the 
molt beautiful ſpot in Scotland; it extends fourteen miles in 
length, and from two to four in breadth, on the North-ſide 


of the Tay, from Dundee to Perth, which is all a perfect 


garden. ies 


SrRATHEEN, the third diviſion, has Menteith and part of | 


Fife on the South; Breadalbin and Athol on the North; part 


of Menteith on the Weſt ; and Perth Proper on the Eaſt; ex- 
| Angus in the thire of Forfar, and Kincardinſhire; on the 


tending above forty miles from Eaſt to Weſt, and twenty from 
North to South. It takes its name from the river Ern running 
through it. The Ochil hills, which extend along the South 
part, abound with metals and minerals, particularly copper, 
lapis calaminaris, and lead; there is here alſo excellent peat, and 
abundance of wood. What is properly called Strathern, is a 
fine valley, about four miles broad, between the mountains, ex- 
tremely fruitful, and ſtrewed with gentlemen's ſeats, Which ſtand 
on the ſide of the hills, and with their plantations of trees ren- 
der the valley very agreeable. | | 

ABERNETHY ſtands in the South-Eaſt corner of this diviſion, 
at the confluence of the Ern and Tay, ſomewhat above twenty- 
four miles from Duplin. It is an ancient town, and is ſaid to 
have been the ſeat of the Pictiſh kings, as well as of an arch- 
biſhop, afterwards removed to St. Andrew's. 

There are two caſtles on the banks of the Ern, one of them 


* — 


Tullibardin, the ancient ſeat of he Murrays, which gives title 
of marquis to the eldeſt ſon of the duke of Athol; and the 
other is Duplin caſtle, the ſcat of the carl of Kinnoul, to whom 
it gives title of viſcount ; the houſe of the latter is adorned with 
the fineſt paintings and carving, and his lordſhip has a park well 
planted with trees, and walled round. 


MENTEI1TH, the next diviſion, is bounded on the North by 


Breadalbin and Strathern ; on the Eaſt by Fife; on the South by 
Lenox and Stirlingſhire; and on the Weſt by Lenox ; extend- 
ing forty-four miles from Eaſt to Welt, and twenty-eight where 
broadeſt. This territory is faid to derive its name from the river 
Teith, and reaches to the mountains that encloſe the Eaſt-ſide of 
Loch-Lomond. | 
The only place of note in this diviſion 1s the pleaſant little 
ton of DUMBLAIN, on the Weſt-ſide of the river Allan, where 


king David once erected a biſhopric, and the ruins of the biſhop's 


houſe and that of the regular canons are {till to be ſeen, There 
was alſo a magnificent church, part of which remains entire. 
The town is a perfect amphitheatre, in a fine bottom ſurrounded 
with hills, and gives title of viſcount to the duke of Leeds. 

The fifth diviſion is BREADALBIN, a country among the 
Grampion-tHills, bounded on the North by Athol and Lochaber ; 
on the Eaſt by Athol ; on the South by Strathern and Menteith ; 
and on the Weſt by Lochaber, Lorn, and Knapdale ; extending 
about thirty-two Scots miles from Ealt to Welt, and about 
thirteen from North to South. It is inhabited by the High- 
landers, who retain their ancient language. 

ArnorL, the moſt Northern diviſion, is bounded on the North 
by Badenoch; on the Weſt by Lochaber; on the Eaſt and 


| South-Eaſt by Mar and Gowry ; on the South by Strathern and 


Perth Proper; and on the South-Weſt by Breadalbin ; extend- 


| ing in length from the North-Weſt to the South-Eaſt forty-three 


miles, and thirty-one were broadeſt. Here are many mountains, 
and the valleys are full of woods. It gives title of duke to the 
noble and ancient family of Murray ; but contains no place of 


im portance. 


SECTION X. 
Of KINCARDINSHIRE, or MEARns, 


HIS county is bounded on the Eaſt by the Northern- 
Ocean ; on the South by the North Eſk ; on the Weſt by 
the Granſbain-Hills ; and on the North by Aberdeenſhire, from 
which it is divided by the river Dee; extending about twenty- 
ſeven miles in length, and twenty in breadth. 1 
The country is pretty level, and enjoys a rich ſoil, fruitful in 
corn and paſture. There are ſaid to be about five millions of 
fir- trees in this country; beſides a prodigious number planted by 
the gentry about their ſeats. Upon the fea-coaſts are ſeveral 
convenient creeks and ſome good harbours. | 
Kix cARDIN, once the county-town, ſtands on the river Dee, 
eighteen miles to the Eaſt of Aberdeen, and is the feat of a 
preſbytery conſiſting of fifteen pariſhes. | 
STONEHIVE, the preſent county-town, has a very good har- 
bour, ſecured by a ſtone pier. Near this town is Dunnotyre, 
where once ſtood a cattle fortified with ſtrong walls and towers 
upon a high inacceſſible rock, waſhed by the ſea on three ſides, 
and joined to the land by a narrow iſthmus. By the entrance of 
the harbour is a huge rock near forty ells high, which ſeems 
every moment ready to fall ; and at a ſmall diſtance is a dropping 
cave, where the water petrifies. This caſtle was for a long time 
the ſeat of the Keiths, the hereditary earl-marſhals of Scotland. 
FourDoNn, or MEARNSs, ſtands twenty-one miles from Kin- 
cardin, and is the ſeat of a preſbytery conſiſting of ſixteen 
pariſhes. In the times of Popery it was famous for the reliques 
ſuppoſed to have been depoſited there of St. Palladius, the firſt 
biſhop in Scotland, who was ſent over by pope Celeſtine in the 
year 431, to preach the Goſpel to the Scots, and confute the 
Pelagians. | SN 


SECTION XXI. 
Of ABERDEENSHIRE. 
1 IS county is bounded on the South by the river Dee 


and the Granſbain mountains, which divide it from 


Eaſt by the Northern-Ocean; on the North by part of 
Murray; and on the North-Weſt by Bamff; extending, accord- 
ing to Lempleman, ſcventy-three miles in length, and twenty- 
eight in breadth. It contains Mar, with its appurtenances, 
Strathdee, Strathdon, the braes of Mar and Cromar, with the 
greatelt part of Buchan, Garioch, and Strathbogy. The South 
part contains Mar, with its ſubdiviſions, from whence it was for- 
merly called the ſhire of Mar. | 

This county would be in general pretty fruitful, was it pro- 
perly cultivated. It produces corn, particularly rye, and oats 
in great abundance, with ſome beans, peas, roots, and herbs, 
both for food and phyſic. The hilly parts, eſpecially the craigs 
of Pennau, where the eagles build their neſts, are covered with 
woods of oak and fir, and have plenty of game and paſture, 
therefore feed abundance of black cattle, ſheep, deer, and 
horſes. There are here alſo quarries of ſpotted marble, lime- 
ſtone, and ſlate, with a ſpecies of ſmall ſtones peculiar to this 
country, called elf- arrow heads, which ſeem of a flinty kind, 
and are of different ſhapes ; but moſt of them reſemble the head 
or point of an arrow or ſpear. In the rivers are found muſcles, 
which contain large pearls of a fine colour and ſhape. Here are 
ſprings of alum-water, and veins of ſtone from which alum is 
boiled. 

The air of this country is cool, but healthful ; and the fuel of 
the inhabitants is peat, turf, and wood. The winter is much 
leſs ſevere than might be expected ſo far North, and the in- 
habitants are reckoned of a mild temper, though with as much 
good ſenſe as their neighbours. 

ABERDEEN, a City and univerſity, has its name from the 
Don, it ſtanding at the mouth of that river, in the fifty-ſeventh 
degree ſix minutes North latitude, and the firſt degret fifty- eight 
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minutes Weſt longitude, eighty miles from Edinburgh. There 
are two towns, the Old and New, Old Aberdeen was the ſeat 
of a biſhop, it having a large and ſtately cathedral, generally 
called St. Machar's. On the South-ſide of it ſtands King's- 
College, in which is a principal and ſub- principal, with three 
other regents or profeſſors of philoſophy. There are alſo pro- 
feſſors of divinity, civil-law, phyſic, the mathematics, and the 
oriental tongues. Cloſe to the church is a library well furniſhed 
with books. "This college is not inferior to any in Scotland. 
The church, with its turret or ſteeple, is of hewn-ſtone, and 
the top vaulted with a double croſs arch, ſurmounted by an im- 
perial crown. 

New ABERDEEN is about a mile diſtant from the Old, and 
is ſeated at the mouth of the river Dee. It is the county-town, 
and conſequently the feat of the ſheriff's courts. It exceeds all 
the cities in the North of Scotland in extent and beauty. Aber- 


dcen ſtands in a wholeſome air, has a great revenue from its 


ſalmon-fiſhery, and the inhabitants are in general gay, rich, and 
courteous. It is ſeated on three hills, the main parts upon the 
higheſt ; the ſkirts of it extending into the plain. The market- 
place is beautiful and ſpacious, and the houſes, which are * 
built, are generally four or five ſtories high, with handſome ſaſh 
windows, and have for the molt part gardens and orchards be- 
longing to them, which render the city pleafant and healthful, 
and the proſpe&'of it beautiful at a diſtance. The ſtreets are 
extremely well paved. 8 3 

Beſides the other public buildings, there is in the High-Street 
a church nearly built of free-{tone. "The church of St. Nicholas 
is alſo a handſome edifice of free-ſtone, with a lofty ſteeple re- 
ſembling a pyramid : it was formerly divided into three churches ; 
and the body of it is adorned with a tower and a ſteeple with 
pinnacles. The peopie of Aberdeen, and indeed of almoſt all 
this part of the country, arc generally of the Epiſcopalian per- 
ſuaſion, ſo that were it not tor the legal eſtabliſhment, the 
Preſbyterian preachers would have but flender incomes : almoſt 
every pariſh has a meeting-houſe, where the liturgy is read: at 
Aberdeen they have beautiful chapels, and even organs. | 

The principal of the public buildings 1s the college, founded 
by George Keith, carl-marſhal, in 1593, and from him called 
the Marthallian-College ; but ſince his time the city has adorned 
it with ſeveral additional buildings. In this college, which is 
an univerſity of itſelf, are a principal, four profeſſors of philo- 
ſophy, a profeſſor of divinity, a profeſſor of mathematics, and 
a profeſſor of medicine. It has a good library which was founded 
by the city, and enlarged by the gifts of ſeveral learned men, 
and is alſo furnithed with mathematical inſtruments. 

In this city is alſo a grammar-i{chool founded by Dr. Dune, 
which has a malter and three uſhers ; and a muſic-ſchool. Here 
arc likewiſe a priſon and workhouſe, three hoſpitals, and an alms- 
houſe. Near the harbour ſtands the cuſtom-houſe. 

The bridoe over the Don conſiſts of one immenſe arch of 
None ſprung irom two rocks, one on cach lide, which ſerve as 
abutments; fo that it may be ſaid to have a foundation coeval 
with nature, and that will laſt as long. The other bridge is 
unon the river Dee, a mile to the Welt of New Aberdeen, and 
has ſeven ſtately arches. This city pives title of eu] to an 
ancient branch of the family of Gordon. 

There is a very good anchoring in the bay from ſeven to nine 
fathom water. It is a tide-haven with a very difficult entrance; 
for though the river 1s large, the channel is narrow, and the bar 
often ſhitting; ſo that no ſhip of any conſequence ventures in 
without a pilot. | 

The quantity of ſalmon and perch taken in both. rivers 1s 


aſtoniſhing. The proprietors of this hſhery are united into a | 


company, there being many ſhares, of which no perſon can 
enjoy above one at a time. The profits are very conſiderable, 
the ſalmon being ſent abroad into different parts, particularly 
into England, France, and the Baltic. | 
This city has a good manufacture of linen, and alſo of worſted 
ſtockings. Its pork is reckoned the belt cured for long voyages 
of any in Europe, and they export a good deal pickled and 
packed up in barrels, which they fell chiefly to the Dutch, for 


victualling their Eaſt-India ſhips and men of war. 


PETHERHEAD, Which ſtands on the South-tide of the water 
of Ugie is a market-town and ſea-port of conſiderable trade in 
the North-Eaſt part of the county, upon the promontory called 
Buchanneſs, and is noted for the pretender's landing there in 
1715, and has a road which will hold a hundred fail of ſhips. 

GARIOCH is the ſeat of a e conſiſting of fifteen 
pariſhes, and gives name to a diſtrict that extends near fourteen 
miles from Eaſt to Welt, and eight from the North- Weit to the 
South. It lies in a valley watered by two large and ſeveral ſmall 
rivers, with ſome fertile hills on both ſides, particularly Mount 
Bennachy, which riſes ſo high as to be ſeen at fea, though it is 
near fourteen miles from the coaſt. 

STRATHBOGY, Which fignifies the valley upon the Bogy, 
ſtands twenty-four miles from Aberdeen, and has a market, with a 
bridge over the Dovern near its confluence with the Bogy. It 
is the ſeat of a preſbytery, containing eleven parifhes. This 
valley, which is truitful in corn and paſture, has black cattle, 
ſheep, and horſes, not only for the uſe of the inhabitants, but 
for exportation; and is remarkable for the fine linen-yarn ſpun 
by the women, and fold to the merchants, 

4 
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enjoys a fine proſpect of Leith road, and of the city and caſtle 


for ſeamen; and the ſea, beſides herrings and other fiſh, which 


ing city, the metropolis of all Scotland; the feat of its firſt 


| the ruins of its ancient caſtle, of which nothing remains but 


Kerio AX. 


Of the Shire of Fire. 


7 b HIS county conſiſts of a fine peninſula encloſed between 
the Forth and the Tay, bounded on the Eaſt by the 
Northern-Ocean ; on the South by the frith of Forth ; on the 
Weſt by the Ochil-Hills, Kinroſsſhire, and Perthſhire; and on 
the North is divided by the frith of Tay from Gaury and. Angus; 
it being commonly reckoned thirty-two miles in length, and 
about ſevenicen in breadth. 

The Eait part is the moſt level, and the Weſ? the moſt moun- 
tainous. The North and South parts are very fruitful in corn, 
and full of towns which have good bays and harbuurs ; while 
the middle of the country is more fit for paſture, and has plenty 
of cattle, eſpecially ſheep, whoſe wool is much eſteemed ; as 
are alſo the hides of their black cattle, deer, and goats. On 
the South- ſide are coal-pits, and much falt is made. The Ochil- 
Hills on the Welt alſo afford good paſture, and the pleaſant and 
fruitful vallies between them have fields of corn, There is a 
quarry of excellent free-ſtone at Dalgate; near the Water of 
Ore are lead-mines ; and at the Bin and Orrock are many fine 
cryſtals of ſeveral colours. 

There are here alſo ſeveral mineral waters, as the ſpaws at 
Kinghorn and Ballgrigy. The principal rivers are the Leven 
and Edin, which abound with ſalmon and other fiſh. : 

This coaſt is well planted with little towns that are nurſeries 


are taken in great quantities in Auguſt and September, yield 
abundance of oyſters and other ſhell-fiſh. 

The earl of Rothes is hereditary ſheriff. No county of Scot- 
land ſends ſo many members to parliament, or is inhabited by a 
greater number of the nobility. 

The principal towns are the following: | 

BRUNTISLAN, or BURNT-ISLAND, a royal burgh, ten miles 
to the North-Weſt of Edinburgh ; it lies oppoſite to Leith, and 
a paſſage-boat goes thither from hence cvery day. The town. 
ſtands on the middle of the North-ſide of the river Forth, and 


of Edinburgh, with a fate harbour, where ſhips lie with their 
heads to the very houſes. It is ſo land-locked, that ſuch as are 
driven up the frith by ſtorms or contrary winds come hither for 
ſafety ; and ſhips trading on this coaſt often winter here, the 
water being commonly eighteen, and at fpring-tides twenty-ſix 
feet deep within the harbour, which has room encugh for a 
hundred fail of ſhips, and is capable of receiving and careening 
the largeſt men of war. The town has a handſome church, 
with a large town-houſe and priſon; and a conſiderable manu- 
facture of linen-cloth. 5 
KIRKALDY is ſeated on the ſame coaſt, ten miles North of 
Edinburgh, and is a market-town and royal burgh, the ſeat of 
a preſbytery, containing ſeventeen parithes. It is larger and 
better built than the former, extending a mile in length. It 
conſiſts of two pariſhes, and is a place of good trade, here being 
{ome conſiderable merchants and large dealers in corn, why 
export great quantities of it both to England and Holland; 
others trade with linen to England, and make returns in the ne- 
ceſſary foreign manufactures. Here is a convenient yard for the 
building and repairing of ſhips; feveral houſes for the making of 
ſalt; and in the neighbourhood are coal-pits. Mi 
St. ANDREW'S had its name from St. Andrew, whoſe bones 
are ſaid to have been brought hither from Patras, a town of 
Peloponneſus. This is an ancient, and was once a flourith- 


un:verlity, and before the Revolution was the ſee of an arch- 
biſhop. It is ſituated thirty miles to the North-Eaſt of Edin- 
burgh, and is ſurrounded with extenſive corn-fields, aboundins 
in excellent wheat and barley; with the pleaſant downs called 
the Links, lying on the ſea ſide towards the North. The town 
formerly conſiſted of four large ſtreets, which extended from 
Eaſt to Weſt, almoſt parallel to each other; but the Northern- 
molt, formerly the principal, is entirely ruined, and not a houſe 
remaining; each of the other three terminates to the Eaſtward 
of the cathedral, which is now in ruins. This was eſteemed 
one of the largeſt and moſt beautiful Gothic ſtructures in the 
world, it being 370 feet in length from Eaſt to Weſt, the 
croſs from South to North 180, its breadth ſixty-five, and its 
height 100 feet : the beauty of its pillars, with the ſymmetry 
and proportion of the whole building, have been greatly ad- 
mired. 

Near the ruins of the cathedral are {ill remaining the wall of 
the molt ancient chapel of St. Rule, with the ſpire 105 feet 
high, which is ſtill entire. On the North-fide of the City are 


the walls. : 


Though the town was formerly about two miles in circum— 
ference, there are now hardly 1000. houſes; and of theſe 
near 200 are become ruinous. The number of the inhabitants 
ſtill amounts to above 4000. It is a place of no trade, and its 
harbour is capable of receiving only ſmall veſſels. Near the 
town is plenty of free-{tone, of which all the houſes are built. 

Here is only one pariſh-church, that of the Holy-Trinity, 
remaining, and two chapels. This church is an ancient flately 


edifice, 
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edifice, built with fine free-ſtone, in the form of a crols, with | 
a handſome ſpire in good repair. In it is a fine monument of 
archbiſhop Sharpe, who was aſſaſſinated upon a moor as he was 
coming home in his coach. | EY: 
This city is particularly famous for its univerſity, conſiſting 


of three colleges, of which, during the continuance of epiſco- 
pacy, the archbiſhops were chancellors. The rector is choſen 
annually, and by the ſtatutes ought to be one of the principals 
of the three colleges, which are called St. Salvator's, St. 
Leonard's, and the New-College. L 

St. Salvator's-College was founded by James Kennedy, biſhop 
of St. Andrew's, in 1448, who erected the edifice, furniſhed it 
with coſtly ornaments, and endowed it with ſufficient revenues 
for a doctor, a bachelor, and a licentiate in divinity, four pro- 
feſſors of philoſophy, and eight poor ſcholars. 1 has allo a 
good library, founded by Dr. Sheen. The edifice itfelf is a 
ſtately pile of fine hewn ſtone ; it has a large vaulted chapel 
covered with free-lione, and over it is a lofty ſpire. "The com- 
mon hall and icho\ls are very large; and the cloiſters and private 
lodgings for the 1 :fters and ſcholars have been very magniticent, 
but the college 3cvenue is not ſufficient to keep it in repair. 

St. Leonard's-College was founded by John Hepburne, prior 
of St. Andrew's, in the reign of James V. with ſalaries for a 
principal or warden, four profeſſors of philoſophy, and eight 
poor ſcholars; another profeſſor of philoſophy has ſince been 
added, with a handſome falary, and alſo a library. By an act 
which paſſed in the twentieth year of the reign of George Il. 
theſe two colleges were united. | | 

The New. College was founded by archbiſhop Bethune, uncle 
to the cardinal of that name, with endowments for a principal, 


I oo —-—-— — 


very beautiful manner, which, together with its fine ſituation, 
| and the ſplendour in which the inhabitants live, have given it the 
{ name of Bonny Dundee. The inhabitants, who carry on a 
foreign trade, are generally rich, and for thoſe that are fallen to 
decay there is a large handſome hoſpital, with gardens that run 
down to the river. 
The harbour, which is two or three leagues within the mouth 
of the Tay, has three entrances; it has alſo two or turee ſmall 
piers, and is capable of containing two or three hundred fail of 
ſhips of ſmall burthen. From the harbour is a pleaſant walk 
paved with flag ſtones, and ſhaded with rows cf trees on cach tide, 
which ſerves for an exchange to the merchants and maſters 
of ſhips; and on one fide are alſo large warchoules for goods, 
and granaries for corn. The river itſelf is a good harbour, 
with fate riding, good ground, and deep water. 
As this is one of the beſt ports for commerce in all Scotland, 
it has a conſiderable inland trade, eſpecially for corn aud linen, 
which the merchants buy up for exportation, and which enriches 
at the adjacent country. | | 
IMIONTROSE is feated at the mouth of the river Eſk, on 
the Northern Ocean, forty-fix miles to the North- Eat of Edin- 
burgh. It is we!! ſituated for trade, and has a harbour for thips 
of conſiderable burthen ;. hence the inhabitants carry on a good 
foreign trade, particularly to Norway. The town is adorned 
with many hne buildings, and principally conſiſts of one long 
handſome {treet, which runs parallel with the thore. It gives 
the title of duke to the chick of the family of Graham, and is 
famous for the eſcape of the Pretender, who took ſhipping here 
privately in 1716, for fear of a viſit from the late duke of Argyle 
and general Cadogan. ; 


the foot of Lomond-Hill, which is ſaid to be full a mile in 


a profeſſor, and ſome ſtudents in divinity, that being the only 
ſcience taught in this college. As the two laſt colleges have a 
better revenue than that of St. Salvator, they are in much better 
repair. In the latter Charles I. held a parliament, in a 
ſpacious room able to ſeat 400 perſons in regular order; and it 
Rtill retains the name of the parliament-room. 

The laſt place we ſhall mention in this county is FALKLAND, 
which is a pretty neat large town, almoſt in the centre, ſcated at 


height, and covered with the fineſt paſtures for ſheep. From 
the top there is not only a proſpect of Fifeſhire, but of the | 
country all round it, to the South beyond Edinburgh and the. 
Lothians almoſt to Berwick ; to the Weſt as far as the hills by 
Stirling; and to the North into Perthſhire and Angus. Near 
this town James V. built a palace, which, by its ruins, cſpecially 
the two ſides yet ſtanding in the inner ſquare, appears to have 
been a large and noble ſtructure. 


SECTION XXIII. 


Of the Shire of, ANGUS, or FORFAR. | 
1 S county is divided on the North from the brae of 


Mar by the ridge of the Brinchinin-Monntains ; on the 
Eaſt it is bounded by Mearns; on the South by the frith of 
Tay and the Northern-Ocean ; and on the Weſt and North- 
Welt by Perthihire ; extending thirty-four miles in length, and 
twenty-ſix in breadth. 

The ſhire of Angus, as it is generally called by the S-ots, 
produces wheat and all other forts of grain, and is diverſified 
with large hills, lakes, foreſts, paſtures, and meadows. It is a 
good country along the coaſt, but is there very narrow; yet 
ſpreads wide among the mountains, which are inhabited by 
Highlanders, and abound with harts, hinds, roebucks, and fowl. 
They have alſo ſome mines of lead and iron. | 

The principal towns of this county are Forfar, Dundee, and 
Montroſe. | 

FORFAR Is a royal burgh, a market-town, and the ſeat of a 
preſbytery containing ten pariſhes. It ſtands fourteen miles 
Weſt of Montroſe, is governed by a provoſt and bailiff, and 
was anciently the feat of ſeveral parliaments, and had a royal 
palace, though ſcarce any remains of it are now left. 

DuNDEE is ſeated in a pleaſant plain at the foot of a hill on 
the North-fide of the Tay, near its entrance into the ocean. It 
is a pretty town and a royal burgh, the ſcat of a preſby tery 
containing ſeventeen pariſhes. This is eſteemed the beſt town 
in the ſhire for ſtrength, ſituation, and trade. The town is two 
miles in compaſs, and better built than moſt in Scotland. Its 
market-place, from whence run four large ſtreets, inhabited by 
many merchants, is almoſt as ſpacions as that of Nottingham, 
it being the largeſt and fineſt in North-Britain, except that of 

Aberdeen, and has a town-houſe built with free-ftone. It has 
a great church, formerly collegiate, which is an exact crols, 
larger than that of St. Giles's at Edinburgh; it is a loſty ſquare 
building, and a great ornament to the town. The Welt-cnd 
next the ſteeple was beat down by Cromwell's army, and the 
other three parts are now divided into three ſeparate churches. 
The ſteeple has a fine tower, like that at Wrexham, in Wales, 
and very lofty. The church-yard is without the town, and 
adorned with fine monuments. There are here alſo one or two: 
meeting-houſes for the Epiſcopalians. 
The town is populous, and one of the gayeſt in Scotland. 
The houſes are not high, but well built, chicfiy of ſtone, in a 


SECTION XXIV. 


Of the Shire of INVERNESS. | 
| NVERNESS-SHIRE, which was formerly much more EX = 


tenſive than it is at preſent, is bounded on the North by 
Roſs and Cromarty ; on the Eaſt by Murray Land; on the South 
by Lorne, Breadalbin, and Athol, and b. he Weltern ſea on the 
Weit; extending about ſixty miles f. n .Eaſt to Welt, and 
forty-five, where broadeſt, from North t© South, | 

This thire abounds with iron ore; it has ſome woods fifteen - 
miles long, and produces plenty of tir and oak. It alſo contains 
{ſeveral remarkable lakes; one ot the mo? extraordinary of theſe 
is ſeated upon a very high mountain, and extends about thirty 
fathoms in length, and {1x in breath; ver no ſtream is obſerved 
to run either to or from it, it bein entirely fed by us own [prings, 
though ſo deep that it has never bcen fathomed. It is equally full 
at all ſeaſons of the year, and though the water is always cold, 


it never freezes. About ſeventcen miles to the Welt, on the 


North-ſide of a mountain called Gleuintea, is a lake called Loch- 
anwyn, or the Green-Lake, which is covered with ice all the year 
round. | | | | 
BADEXOCH has part of Murray on the North ; Lochaber on 
the Welt ; Athol on the South, with a part of Murray and the 
braes of Mar on the Eaſt ; extending, according to Templeman, 
forty-nine miles in length, and twenty-two in breadth in the 


| wideſt part. This tract particularly abounds with deer. 


— LOCHABER is bounded on the North by Badenoch ; on 
the Eaſt by Athol and part of Badenoch; on the South by Lorne, 
and Breadalbin ; and on the Weſt by a mountainous tract towards 
the coaſt; extending, according to Mr. Templeman, fiſty-ſcven 
miles in length, and fifty-one in breadth. 


goats; and. has ſome veins of iron, but not much corn; for 


though very pleaſant, it is reckoncd one of the moſt barren coun- 
tries in Scotland. | 


IxveRNEss, from which this county has its name, is its 


| principal town, and is ſeated at the bottom of the frith of Mur- 


ray, where it receives the Nets, a hundred and fix miles to 
the North of Edinburgh : from that river and Euner, which in 
the ancient Scots tongue ſignifies a harbour, the town derives 
its name. It is a royal burgh, a market-town, the ſeat of a 
ſheriff, and of a preſbytery containing thirteen pariſhes. It 
ſtands on the South-ſide of the Nets, over which it has a bridge 
of hewn ſtone, with ſeven arches, that leads into what is pro- 
perly called the North Highlands. It is conveniently ſituated 
tor trade, of which it has a conſiderable ſhare, with a harbour 
for ſmall ſhips, a church for the Highlanders, and another 
tor the Lowlanders ; and the ruins of a caſtle in which the kings 
of Scotland formerly reſided, ſtands on a hill chat affords a 
tine proſpect of the town and the adjacent country, which is 
very fertile. It is reckoned a well-built, clean, and pleafant 
town ; it has in particular two very good ſtreets, with coffee- 


{ houſes and taverns, and the people are more polite than in molt 


towns in Scotland. 

INNERLOCHY, INVERLOCHY, or ForT-W1LLIiaM, ſtands 
in the centre between the North and Weſt Highlands, at 
the mouth of the river Aber, a hundred miles to the North-Welt 


| of Edinburgh. It is a regular fort erected after the Revolution, 
| and received the name of Fort-William, in honour of Wil- 
liam III. It was intended as a curb on the Highlanders, 


No. 58. 


and has a large garriſon. It is ſo ſituated that if it be ever 
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This extenſive tract abounds with paitures, woods, deer, and 
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TAE NEW axp COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


ſo much ſtraightened by a blockade, or ſiege by land, it may re- 
ceive conſtant ſupplies by fea, | 

For AUGUSTUS is a regular fortification, built by general 
Wade, near the South-end of Lochneſs, to awe the Highlanders, 
and to prevent their diſturbing the ſoldiers he employed in making 
a road here, which with extraordinary pains they carried through 
mountains and meoralles that ſeemed almoſt impaſſable. By this 
road the king's forces may eaſily enter and traverſe the country, 
which was beiore inaccethble to all but the Highlanders, 


SECTION XXV. 


Of ARGYLESHIRE, or INVERARY, and a De- 


ſcription of the principal lands belonging to 


ARGYLESHIRE. 


A RGYLESHIRE is bounded by Lochaber on the North- 
Eaſt ; by Perthſhire on the Eaſt ; by the Iriſh fea and the 
frith of Clyde on the South, and by ſeveral iflands on the Weſt 
aud North. It extends a hundred and twenty miles in length and 
forty in breadth, 
his county comprehends Argyle Proper, Cawal, Lorne, 
Knapdale, Cantyre, and many of the Weſtern-Iſlands. It is 
the feat of a provincial ſynod, containing five preſbyteries and 
forty-nine pariſhes, and gives title of duke to the noble family of 
Campbell. It abounds with caſtles and gentlemen's ſeats, moſt 
of which belong to the branches of that family, which are famous 
for having ſuffered for their ſtedfaſt adherence to the Proteſtant 
religion and the liberties of their country, particularly from the 
time of the Reformation to the Revolution. | 
Ihe country is mountainous, and the inhabitants, who ſpeak 
Erſe, the ancient language of Scotland, live moſtly by hunting 
and fiſhing ; for it has ſeven great lakes, with other leſler ones, 
that abound with fiſh. Thie coaſt confiſts of high rocks, and 


blcak mountains covered with heath, which fecd great numbers 
of black cattle, deer, and other wild beaſts; for their cattle 


renerally run wild, but arc excellent meat. 


The dittrict of Argyle Proper has K napdalc and Cawal on the 


South; Lenox and the Grampian-Hills on the Eaſt ; Lochaber 
oa the North; and Lorne on the Welt. It hes between Loch- 
Fin, which is tixty miles long and about four broad, and Loch- 


Au, a freſh- water lake, twenty-four miles in length, and one in 


breadth. This laſt lake contains twelve iſlands; and from it 
runs 2 river named Aw, which, after a courſe of ſix or ſeven 
miles, enters Loch-Ediff, which abounds with ſalmon, and falls 
into the Weltern ſea near the ifle of Mull. 

Cawar, the next diviſion, lies between Loch-Fin on the 
Welt ; the frith of Clyde on the Eaſt ; the iſle of Bute on the 
South; Argyle Proper and the Grampian-Mountains on the 
North; and abounds with lakes and bays. | 

The principal place it contains is Deroan, formerly a ſeat 
of the biſhop of Argyle, and now of a preſbytery conſiſting of 
cight pariſhies. | | | 

Lok E, the third diviſion, is a level country, the pleaſanteſt 
and fruitſulleſt part of Argyleſhire, eſpecially in barley ; and it 
has alſo many lakes. It is bounded on the Eaſt by Breadalbin ; 
on the South by Loch-Leaven, a lake of great extent; on the 
Weſt by the Weſtern-Iflands ; and on the North by Lochaber ; 
extending about thirty miles in length from North to South, and 
about nine, where broadeſt, from Faſt to Welt. 

In this diſtrit Lechaber runs ſo far into the land from 
the Weſtern ſea, that it is only disjoined from Loch-Neſs, which 
runs into the Eaſtern-Ocean, by a very narrow ridge of hills 
which runs between them. 


KNAPDALE is bounded on the Eaſt by Loch-Fin, which: 


ſeparates it from Cawal ; on the South by Cantyre ; on the Welt 
by the Weſtern-Iflands ; on the North by Lorne; and on the 
North-Eaſt by Breadalbin. It is twenty miles from North 
to South, and thirteen, where broadeſt, from Eaſt to Weſt. It 
is joined to Cantyre by a neck of land ſcarce a mile broad. This 
part is alſo full of lakes, in fome of which are 1flands, with 
caſtles ; but it is in general fitter for paſture than corn. 

The principal town in this divihon is INVERARY, which 
is ſituated on r ſeventy-five miles to the North- Welt of 
Edinburgh, and forty-five from T- <a It is a royal burgh, 
a market-town, and the ſeat of a preſbytery conſiſting of twelve 
pariſhes. Near it is a fine large caſtle, adorned with gardens and 
a park, aud is the chief reſidence of the duke of Argyle. 

CANTYRE, or KINTIRE, which ſignifies the Land's-Head, is 
the molt Southern diviſion of the ſhire, and is a peninſula that 
extends thirty-ſeven miles from North to South, and ſeven 
in breadth. From the point of land, called the Mull of Can- 
tyre, it is ſcarce ſixteen miles to the Fair Foreland, in Colerain, 
on the North-Eaſt of Ireland. 
tract, inhabited both by Highlanders and Lowlanders, and for 
the molt part by the former, brought hither by the Argyle 


family, who have taken extraordinary care in civilizing the 


inhabitants. 


The principal place here is CamyBELL-Town, which is 
ſeated on the lake of Kilkerran, on the Eaſtern coalt, ninety- 


ſeven miles from Edinburgh, and thirteen from the Mull of Can- | 


tyre. It has a weekly-market, is the ſeat of a preſbytery con- 
ſiting ot ten pariſhes, and has a ſafe harbour. 
2 J 


It is a very fruitful, populous | 


The principal of the Weſtern. Iſlands belonging to Argyleſhire 
are Iſla, or Nay; Jura; and Mull. 

IsLA, or ILar, is ſeated fifteen miles from Cantyre, and 
is reckoned the moſt Welterly of all the iſlands of Britain. It 
extends twenty-four miles in length, and from eight to eighteen 
in breadth ; is not ſo healthy as Jura; but abounds with corn, 
black cattle, and deer ; has ſeveral rivers and freſh-water lakes. 
The lake called Loch-Finlagen, in the centre of the iſland, 
is three miles round, and diſcharges itſelf into the fea. In 
this lake is a ſmall iſland, called the Royal Seat of the great 
Macdonald, who was crowned and anointed king of the iſles by 
the biſhop of Argyle and ſeven prieſts, in the preſence of all 
the heads of the tribes of the iſles and continent. The ruins of 
his palace, and the houſcs of his courtiers and guards, are {till 
to be ſeen. Here are alſo many caves, one of which is big 


enough to contain two hundred men; likewiſe ſix churches 


and a chapel. There are a multitude of little iſlands on the 
coaſt, ſome of which are inhabited. 

Jura is twenty-four miles long, and ſeven broad. It is 
ſeparated by a narrow ſtraight from Ilay, one mile in breadth, 
and is reckoncd one of the moſt healthful places in Scotland; it 
has a clear air from the middle of March till Michaelmas, and 
the inhabitants live to a great age. It belongs to the duke 
of Argyle, and the Eaſt coaſt is well inhabited. It is famous 
for its medicinal waters, and its rivers which abound with 
ſalmon. The Eaſt coalt is well inhabited, and abounds with 
deer, horſes, black cattle, ſheep, goats, wild and tame fowl ; 
and on the Weltern ſhore are found coral and coraline. In the 
middle of the if]and are four very high mountains, the two higheſt 
of which are called by ſeamen The Paps of Jura; they are 
covered with heath and ſome graſs that afford paſturage for 
the cattle. Between the North-end of Jura and the little iſle of 
Scarba is a whirlpool, that has an impetuous current not to be 
paralleled any where about the ifland of Great-Britain ; yet the 
{malleſt fiſhing- boat may croſs it at the laſt hour of tide without 
the leaſt danger. There is only one church in the iſland. The 
inhabitants are all Proteſtants, but ſpeak Erſe, and wear the 
Highland habit. | 

Mor, the largeit of theſe iſlands, Ties at a {mall diſtance to 
the North of Jura, and is twenty-four miles in length, but 
in the broadelt part is as much in breadth, and is divided from 
Lochaber by a channel not half a league broad. The air is 
temperately cold and moiſt. A ridge of mountains runs through 
the middle of the ifland, and one of them is ſo high, that it is ſeen 
from all the Weſtern-Iſlands, and from a great part of Scotland. 
The iſland is well watered with rivulets, and affords good paſtur- 
age: the horſes and black cattle are ſmall but ſprightly, and the 
latter very good meat. It has alſo a great number of ſheep, 
goats, deer, and wild fowl ; with barley, oats, great variety of 
plants, ſome wood, and plenty of turf and peat. The coaſt, 
eſpecially Lechlethn-Bay, abounds with herrings, cod, ling, oy- 
ſters, cockles, muſcles, clams, &c. there are alſo ſeals and 
otters. Several of the rivers abound with ſalmon and pearl 
muſcles, and ſome freſh-water lakes have plenty of trouts and 
ecls. The iſle of Mull has ſeveral bays, and places for anchor. 
age, of which that of Duart, on the Eaſt-ſide, is moſt fre- 
quented. It has three caſtles, of which caſtle Duart, on a pro- 
montory near the South-Eaſt corner of the iſland, is the principal. 

The inhabitants, who, except a very few, are Proteſtants, have 
only two pariſh-churches and a little chapel. The late duke of 
Argyle became its proprietor upon its being forfeited by the 
family of Maclean. | | | 

On the Weſtern coaſt of Mull are many little iſlands, amon 
which is Jona, which is but two miles long and one broad; 
yet on ſeveral accounts is worthy of notice. Marble is found 
upon it of various colours, with very beautiful veins. The Eaſt- 
ſide is all arable and plain, abounding in corn and graſs, and has 
nine ports for landing; but the Weſtern coaſt is exceeding bad, 
and full of rocks; the tides here are alſo very violent. 

This iſland had two monaſteries, and has a church famous for 
the burial of the kings of Scotland, of whom here lies no leſs 
than forty-eight ; = is alſo famous for being the reſidence 
of Columbus, the apoſtle of the Picts, from whoſe cell this 
land, ſays Bede, was called Columb-Hill. After the Scots left 
the ille, a biſhop's ſee was erected in Sodor, a little village, from 
which all the iſlands within his dioceſe were called Sodorenſis. 
Its church, firſt dedicated to St Columbus, now called St. Mary's, 
was formerly the cathedral, and is a beautiful ſtructure; the 
ſteeple is large, the doors and windows curiouſly carved, and the 
altar of the fineſt marble. There are likewiſe two other churches 
in the iſland. Here are what are termed black ſtones, though 
their real colour is grey. On theſe black ſtones, it is ſaid, Mac- 
donald, king of the iſles, kneeled, and with hands lift up to 
heaven, delivered the rights of their lands to his vaſſals in the ifles 


and continent, ſolelmnly ſwearing that he would never recal the 
privileges he then granted. | 


SECTION XXVI. 
Of the Shares of NAIRN and Co ART. 


AIRN is in ſome meaſure united to Cromartyſhire, by their 
ſending alternately one member to parliament. Nairn 1s 


bounded on the North by Murray- Frith ; on the Eaſt by Elgin f 
5d 
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and on the Weſt and South by Inverneſs, comprehending the 
Weſt part of Murray, which lies between the river Findorn and 
Nairn ; extending in its greatelt length twenty miles, and in its 
greateſt breadth fourtcen. | 5 

The air is very wholeſome, and the winters pretty mild. The 
lower part of the country bears much corn, which is ſoon ripe ; 
but the high country is fitter for paſture. It has many woods of 
fir and other trees, cfpecially in the South-Welt part of the ſhire, 
on the banks of the river Nairn. It has many lakes and moun- 
tains, vet abounds with little towns and Villages. 

Naikx, the principal town, is a royal burgh, a hundred ahd 
four miles from Edinburgh, and had formerly a harbour, which 
is now choked up with ſands that cover the ruins of an ancient 
caſtle. 

 CROMARTYSHIRE is but a ſmall county in a peninſula, ſepa- 
rated on the South from Nairnſhire by a part of Murray-Frith 
which runs up to Inverneſs ; and on the North from Rofsthire 
by the frith of Cromarty ; it being bounded on the Weſt by the 
ſhires of Inverneſs and Roſs ; and is only twelve miles long, and 
three where broadeſt. d 

CRouaxkrv, the capital, is delightfully ſeated fourtcen miles 
from Inverneſs, on the branch of the Murray-Frith called the Frith 
of Cromarty : a road where the whole royal navy might ſecurely 
anchor, and have ſea- room enough; though it is not much uſed 
either by the natives, or by any one elle. At the entrance 
to this frith are dangerous rocks called the Craigs; and at 
this town is a ferry which croſſes into Roſsſhire, from which the 
inhabitants are ſupplied with peat for fuel. It is a market-town, 
and has ſpacious links, or a level green ſtrand. It gave title 
of earl to an unfortunate nobleman, who was alſo hereditary 
ſheriff of the county : but both titles are now fallen to the 


crown. | 
SECTION XXVII. 
Of the Shire of BAux. 


HE ſhire of Baur cemprehends that part of Buchan North 


of the river Ugie, with the diſtricts of Strathavern, Euzie, 
Boyne, Balveny, Strathyla, and Strathavin. On the North it 
is bounded by Murray-Frith; on the Eaſt by the river Dovern and 
the Northern-Ocean; on the South by the river or water of Ugie, 
which ſeparates it from Aberdeen inire; on the South-Weſt 
by the braes of Badenoch and Braemer; and on the Weſt by the 
Water of the Spey and Elginſhire. Its dimenſions are variouſly 
given; but, according to Templeman's ſurvey, it is fifty miles 
in length from Eaſt to Weſt, and its greateſt breadth eighteen. 


country of Aberdeenſhire. | 

"hat part called Buchan, extends North from the river Ugie 
to the ſea, and Welt as far as the river Dovern, that is, nine 
miles from North to South, and twenty from Eaſt to Weſt. It 
is watered by abundance of brooks and rivers, and conlilts of 
corn- fields and little hills; it being the moſt extenſive tract in the 
whole kingdom free from mountains. The Boyne is a little 
- diſtrict that 2»tends along the frith of Murray, and is fruitful 


near the ſho. Hit it Her parts mountainous, and has large 
_ quarries of ſpot d inarble. 


in 


BALVExY 1s a nounmalnous tract on the Weſt-ſide of the 


ſhice, it extends along tac river Spey, and abounds with paſture 
ard woods, It is fantuns for a rock that produces hones and 
whetitones ſufficicin to ſerve the whole inland; fo that the people 
uſe them as {lates for coveriag their houſes. Here are alfo 
ſpriags of alum-wazer, and ves of a {tone from which alum is 
extracted. 
STRATRYLA, Which lies to the North-Eaſt of Balveny, is 
fruitſul in corn and graſs, and ſuch plenty of lime-ftone, that the 
inhabitants build their houtes with it. They are alſo conſiderable 
gaizers by ſclling their lime for cattle and fine linen yarn at 
a weekly-market in the village of Keith, on the river Dovern. 
STPATHAVIN is a diſtrict ſeated on the river Avon; Strath- 
dovera allo receives its name from its extending along the river 
Dovern. | 
The principal places in this county are the following: 
BAM, the county-town, is ſeated at the mouth of the Do- 
vern, one hundred and ten miles to the North of Edinburgh; 
but has no port, and conſequently little trade,” except for corn 
and falmon : for the townſmen are fonder of tillage than of com- 
merce. It is a royal burgh, and here the ſheriff holds his courts. 
It has the ruins ol a caltle, and of an abbey which belonged to 
the Ciſtert an monks. wy 
TUREFF is ſeated ſeven miles from Bamf, on a river that falls 
into the Dovern ; it is a market-town, and the ſeat of a preſby- 
tery. The adjacent country is very pleaſant, and abounds with 
gentlemen's ſeats. 


FRA3ERBURGH is a ſea-port on the coaſt of Murray-Frith, 
fifteen nes from Bamf, and is reckoned the chief town of the 
diſtricdt n Euchan, it has two piers of free- ſtone, which renders 
the harbour lo ſafe and commodious, that thirty ſhips may 
ſecurely winter here at a time. 

Upon the banks of the Spey, which runs through this county, 
is Gordon-Calile, the nobleit palace in the Marth it being 
the duke of Gordon's chief feat, adorned with pleaſant gardens, 


a great park, and fine canal, with an agreeable fountain and 


The climate and foil are ncarly the fame as in the neighbour- 


2 * 


ſtatues. The caſtle is fo large, that it appears more like a little 
town than a nobleman's ſeat. 


SECITON. XXVIII. 


Of the Shire of SUTHERLAND. 


HIS county, inciuding Strathnaver, has Caithneſs and 

the Northern-Ocean on the Eaſt; Roſs on the South; 
the country of Allynt to the Welt ; and the Northern-Ocean to 
the North; extending, according to Mr. Templeman, eighty- 
eight miles in length, and forty-two in breadth, 

The country is very mountainous, but leſs ſo than Roſs, and, 
according to Camden, is more fit for breeding of cattle than 
bearing of corn. The vallies, however, are pleaſant, fertile, 
and well inhabited. It abounds with black cattle, ſlicep, deer, 
and wild-fowl ; and it is ſaid that all the deer bred on the moun- 
tain Arkill have forked tails. It has three remarkable foreſts, 
and many other woods that afford hawks and plenty of game, 
which the inhabitants are fond of hunting. Here are hills of 
white marble, and a great deal of freœe- tone, lime- tone, iron- 
ſtone, and good late. It is remarkable, that though this county 
is ſeated fo far North, ſatfron grows in it very well. 

There is one fort of bird ſaid to be peculiar to theſe moſt 
Northern diſtricts, which the inhabitants call a Knag : it reſem- 
bles a parrot, and digs its neſt with its beak in the trunk 
of trees. | | 

In this county are above ſixty lakes, abounding with ſwans, 
gcele, ducks, and other fowl of various kinds, and are full 


of hſh. The largeſt is Loch- Fin, which is fourteen miles long. 


In many of them are very pleaſant iſlands. In ſhort, this 


country is ſo full of bays, rivers, and lakes, that there is ſcarce a 


town in it that is not wathed with ſalt or freth water, and both 
its bays and coaſts abound: with feals, ſalmon, and ſhell-hth 
of all forts. It gives title of earl to the chief of the noble 


family of Sutherland, who has the t:tles of hereditary ſheriff and 


admiral. It has many commodious harbours, from which the 
inhabitants export barley, ſalt, coal, beef, hides, tallow, ſkins, 
wool, butter, cheeſe, ſalmon, &c. | 


The North part, called Strathnaver, is ſeparated from the 


reſt by mountains, and bonnded on the North and Welt by the 
ocean; on the Eait by Caithneſs; and on the South by Atlynt 
and Sutherland. It is ſo called from the river Navern, which 


runs through it; it extends thirty-four miles from Eaſt to Weſt, 


and twelve from North to South; but in others no more than 
ſix. | 


The ſnow lies a long time upon the high mountains. It has 


good harbours and many wocds, with great herds oi black cat- 
tle, ſheep, horſes, and goats. The inhabitants take their fat 
cattle and colts to the neighbouring fairs; but export their ſalt 
beef, hides, ſkins, tallow, butter, and cheeſe. Here is allo great 
plenty of veniſon, and the inhabitants deſpiſe thoſe who do not 
delight in hunting. | | 

It is obſerved that the people of this and the neighbouring 
counties are ſtrong, courageous, frugal, capable of fatigue, civil 
to ſtrangers, cheertul, and ſincere. | | 

'The day here in ſummer is computed at eighteen hours, 
and when the ſun is ſet, it is not much more than twilight till it 
riſes again; but the nights are as long in the midſt of winter: 
however, the air is even then illuminated by the aurora borealts, 
or the Northern lights. It is alſo obſerved, that the winters here 


are in general more temperate than they are farther to the South, 


and that ſome of the rivers, particularly the Neſs, never freeze; 
which is aſcribed by naturaliits to the ſalt and mild vapours from 
the neighbouring fea, which fill the air, and as it were ſheathe 
the acute particles of the cold; and for the fame reaſon the ſnow 
in the vallies neither lies ſo deep, nor ſtays ſo long on the ground, 
as in other places. | 

DoRNOCH, the capital of the county, is ſeated on the bank 
of the frith of Murray, one hundred and thizty miles to the 
North of Edinburgh, and was formerly the ſce of a biſhop ; 
here was alſo a cathedral for the dioceſe of Caithneſs, with 
a caſtle for the earl of Sutherland, and the family burying-place. 
Dornoch is the ſeat of a preſbytery containing nine pariſhes, 
and has four annual fairs, which are much frequented. It has, 
however, at other times little or no trade, and 1s now remarkable 
for nothing but its antiquity. 

BRORA is a burgh of barony at the mouth of a river of its 
own name; 1n its neighbourhood are mines of excellent coal, 
and a great deal of ſalt is made here and exported. 


SECTION ix. 


Of the Shire of CLACKMANNANs 


LACKMANNANGSHIRE, is bounded on the North by the 
Ochill-Hills ; on the South by the frith of Forth ; on the 
Eaſt by part of Perthſhire ; and on the Welt by part of Stirling- 
ſhire. It is about eight miles long, and where broadeſt but five. 
This is a plain fertile country toward the Frith; but the reſt is 
fitter for paſture ; however, the lands below the Ochill-Hills 
abound with corn and paſture. About Alloa and Clackmannan 
are many coal-pits ; and the inhabitants export great quantities 
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Tur NEW and COMPLETE BKILISH TRAVELLER. 


of coal, not only to Edinburgh, but even to England, Holland, 
and France; for i! yields the beſt and the greateſt quantity of 
coal of any part „Scotland, it being that diſtinguiſhed in Eng- 
land by the name of Scots Coal. This county joins with the 
ſhire cf Kinroſs in alternately ſending a member to parliament, 
though Kinrols is generally included in Fifeſhire. 

CLACKMANNAYN, the county-town, ſtands on a riſing ground, 
upwa:ds of thirty miles from Edinburgh, and has a noble caſtle, 
adorned with fine gardens. 

But the molt conſiderable place is ALLoa, or ALLOWAY, 
a ſea-port, five miles to the Eaſt of Stirling, and the laſt on the 
Forth, where that river falls into the arm of the fea called 
the Frith of Forth. This town, thongh a village, is larger and 
better built than molt of the borough towns in the Kingdom. 
There is in particular one ſtreet that runs down to the harbour, 
the broadeſt and beſt paved et any next Edinburgh, with rows of 
lime-trees on each fide, as at Dundee, and in the towns of Hol- 
land. Alloa has a very conſiderable foreign trade, and ſeveral 
manufaQures are carried on there, all which have ſome relation 
to navigation. They particularly make excellent fail-cloth, 
which is ſaid to be as good as that of Holland. There is a large 
rope-walk, and warehouſe of naval ſtores, as hemp, tar, &c. 


_— 


rings. It receives ſeveral rivers, and on the North-ſde are 
many villages. 

CoyGACH and AssyNT are two mountainous diſtricts North 
from hence, but they abound with deer, and have huge rocks of 
marble, with ſeveral gentlemen's ſeats towards the coalt. 

The middle part of the county, called Ardroſs, is mountain- 
ous, and ſcarce inhabited; but affords fome paſtures. 1 he 
Norh-Eaſt parts, on the rivers Ochill and Charron, and the frith 
of Tayn, are pretty fruitful, and abound with villages. This 
frith runs near twenty-five miles up the Eaſt-fide of the county, 
dividing Rofs from Sutherland, and is ſeven miles broad at its 
mouth; but its quick-ſands render it unſafe for navigation. 

Another diſtrict, called Ardmenach, forms a part of a penin- 
ſula which lies between the bays of Cromarty and Murray, ex- 
tending thirteen miles and a half from Eaſt to Weſt, and five 
and a Ralf, where broadeſt, from North to South. It has high 
mountains, ſome of which are both pleaſant and fertile. | 

There is likewiſe an inland tract called Strathcarron, from a 


| river which divides it. This is a woody country, eſpecially in 


imported from Ruſſia, Livonia, Norway, &c. from which laſt 


place deals are alſo imported, and here are ſeveral ſaw mills em- 
ployed in cutting or flipping them. A ſactory has likewiſe been 
ſettled here for the merchants of Glaigow, who have erected 
warehouſes for ſtowing their tobacco, ſugar, and other goods 
imported from the American colonies, in order to be ready 
for exportation to Holland, Hamburgh, Bremen, the Baltic, 
London, or wherever they are wanted; and alſo for {towing 
ſuch commodities as they import from Sweden, Ruſſia, &c. 
The river is here as broad as the Thames at London- Bridge, the 
water deep, and the tide flows fo ttrong, that ſhips may lay their 
{ides to the wharf, and load and unload their goods without the 
leaſt difficulty. There are ſalt-houſes all along the ſhore for 
boiling of ſalt, which is fetciea away in great quantities by ſhips 
that bring other goods trom Hamburgh, Bremen, or the Baltic. 
The carl of Mar had a feat here formerly, called Alloway- 


_ Caſtle, encompailed with fine plantations ; the gardens taking up 


fortv-two acres, and the wood, with the viſtas cut through it, an 
hundred and filty. 
by a pair of fine gates, through a ſpacious avenue, which leads 
to the area fronting the houſe, in the midſt of which is a gladia- 
tor, and on the right hand of the area a ſpacious garden, with a 
fine terrace and bowling-green, adorned with lofty evergreens. 
On the South-fide of the houſe is a ſpacious parterre, beautifully 
adorned with ſtatues and vaſes ; and from thence to the river runs 
a fine avenue, from which and from the parterre are thirty-two 
different viſtas, each terminating on a remarkable ſeat, or moun- 
tain, at ſome miles diſtance ; one of them ſhews Stirling-Caſtle, 


which though but four miles from hence by land, yet from 


the various windings of the river is twenty-four by water. In 
the middle of the terrace is a fine baſon of water, in the midſt of 
which is a group of Cain killing Abel; and at the end of the 
river is a pair of pyramidical gates, where a ſhip of three hun- 
dred tons burthen may unload. There is a very long and wide 
avenue to the Eaſt through the wood, and between each viſta 
from the parterre are wildernefles and little grottos. The earl of 
Mar loſt this tine feat by his rebellion in 1715, and the govern- 


ment, to whom it was forfeited, ordered it to be kept in good 


order. 


SECTION. XXX. 


Of the Shire of Ross, with its Illands, Sxy, 
LEWIS, and HARRIS. 


| HE ſhire of Roſs in general, including Tayn and Cromarty, 

for the laſt, though a ſmall county of itſelf, is alſo con- 
ſidered as a part of Roſsthire, has the Weſtern ſea, and the iſle of 
Sky on the Welt ; Strathnaver and Sutherland on the North and 
North-Eaſt ; Cromarty and Murray-Frith on the Eaſt ; and In- 
verneſs on the South. The form is very irregular, it being much 
comracted on the North-Eaſt and South by the neighbouring 
counties; but, according to Mr. Templeman, it is eighty miles 
in length, and feventy-eight in breadth. 

This extenſive country is for the moſt part mountainous 
and woody towards the Weſtern-Ocean; but on that ſide next to 
the German ſea it is better cultivated, more fruitful in corn, fruit, 
and herbs, than could be expected in a country ſo far North, and 
abounds in paſture. The ſtraths, or vallies near the rivers, are 
covered with woods, particularly upon the Charron and the 
water of Braau; and near Alfarig are woods of fir, fifteen or 
twenty miles in length. It feeds great numbers of black cattle, 
horſes, goats, and deer; has abundance of land and ſea-fowl, 
and is well ſupplied with freſh-water fiſh by its lakes and rivers. 
"The lochs, or lakes, on the Weſt-coaſt, in the proper ſeaſon, 
abound with herrings, particularly Loch-Eu, which is divided 
imo two parts, one a bay of the ſea, and the other a freſh-water 
lake, extending about nine miles in its greateſt length, and three 
where broadeſt. There are extenſive woods on its ſides, where 
abundance of iron was formerly obtained. Loch-Bryan, on the 
tame coalt, is another bay, that runs ten miles up the country, 
is three miles broad at its mouth, and is famous for her- 

4 


J he entrance from the town on the Weſt is 


firs, and abounds in horſes and black cattle. 
This country has ſome mountains ſo hi 
covered with ſnow all the year round. 
The principal places it contains are the following : 
CHANNEKIE, or CHANOURY, a market-town, ſo called from 
2 college of regular canons that flouriſhed there. It ſtands on 
the peninſula between the bay of Cramarty and Murray, amen 
pleaſant and fertile hills, and has a ferry over the frith into Mur- 


gh, that they are 


| ray. It was anciently the ſee of a biihop, and had a large 


q 


; 


- 


| longing to the earl of Scatorth. 


cathedral, a part of which is yet remaining, and a caſtle in 
which the biſhop reſided. It is at preſent the ſeat of a preſby- 
tery, conſiſting of feven pariſhes; and has a ſtately houſe be- 


DixXGWELL, a market-town and roval burgh, ſcated at the 
bottom of the frith of Cromarty, fiſteen iniles Weſt of the town 
of Cromarty, is the feat of a preſbytery containing thirteen 
pariſhes. 

Tar, a royal burgh and market-town, ſtands in a fruitful 
country, twelve miles to the North of Cromarty, and is the 
feat of a preſbytery cont:ining nine pariſhes. It is pretty well 
inhabited, and has a tolcrable good trade, from its communi- 
cation with the Weſtern-lilands and its herring-tithery. 

We ſhall now give an account of the principal of the Weſtern- 
Iſlands generally included in the ſhire of Roſe. | 

SKIE, or SKY, the largeſt but one of all the Weſtern-Iflands, 
is divided from Roſsſhire by a ſtraight thirty-five miles in length, 


| X + oO 
but in ſome places ſo narrow, that a man may be ealily heard 


from one fide to the other, eſpecially if the wind be favourable. 
It extends ſixty miles in length, and about twenty in breadth ; 
and the coaſt is cut into a great number of gulphs and promon- 
tories. The foil 1s generally a black mould, though there is 
ſome of a red colour, in which iron is found. In ſome places 
there are fine white marble, black and white marcaſites, agate, and 
variegated ſtones of all colours, cryſtals alſo of different colours, 
plenty of free-ſtone and lime-ftone,. and after great rains ſtones 


| of a purple colour roll along the rivulet. 


Though the channel which ſeparates it from Scotland is navi- 
gable by the largeſt men of war, yet the current is ſo violent, 
that no thip is able to ſail againſt it, be the wind ever ſo fair: 
yet in the narrow ferry, called the Kyle, they make cows ſwim 
over; for this purpoſe they tie a withy about the cow's lower 
jaw, and thus bind five of them together, after which a man in 
a boat holds the withy that ties the foremoſt, and thus rows 
over; and in this manner takes over 3 er 400 cows in the ſpace 
of a tew hours. 

It is very high land both on the coaſt and within the country, 
where are ſeven high mountains, that lie near each other almoſl 
in the centre of the ifland. The foil is fruitful enough in the 
lower grounds, and produces corn and cattle, as horſes, cows, 
ſheep, goats, and hogs : but the black cattle have ſeldom any 
thing to feed upon in winter except ſea-weeds, and therefore 
watch the ebb very ſtrictly; by this means, and by their being 
expoſed to the rigour of the coldeſt ſeaſons, the cows become 
ſuch tkeletons in the ſpring, that many of them are unable to 
riſe from the ground without help; but as the graſs grows up 
they recover their ſtrength. . The iſland ſupplies the neighbour- 
ing continent with barley and oats. Cod and ling are common 
upon the coaſt, and herrings in great abundance ; for the taking 
of which they have many convenient bays and harbours, with 
about thirty ſmall rivers that afford ſalmon and other fiſh, and 
abundance of freſh-water lakes well ſtored with trouts and cels. 
They have land and water-fowl in great abundance, and among 
the reſt eagles and hawks. They — likewiſe otters and ſeals, 
and of the former are a large ſpecies with a white ſpot on the 


breaſt ; but theſe are very ſcarce, and hard to be killed. They 
have alſo ſnakes of ſeveral kinds. : 

The ifland is divided into three parts, belonging to three 
different proprietors it is the feat of a preſbytery, and has ten 
1 Both the proprictors and all the people are 

roteſtants, except ſome of the meaner ſort, who are of the 
Romiſh religion. f 

Lewis and HARRIS, which have been ſuppoſed to be two 
iſlands, form only one, which lies ſixty-eight miles Weſt of the 
main land of Scotland, and twenty-two in the lame direction 


from 
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from the Iſle of Sky. It is ſubdivided into Lewis and Harreis, 
or Harris, by a narrow channel, which runs ſo far within the 
country, that it is only joined by a ſmall neck of land: the 
whole extending near 100 miles in length from North to South, 
and ten or twelve in breadth, and 1s commonly called the 
Long Iſland. It is healthy, eſpecially in the middle. The fot] 
1 arable for about ſixteen miles on the Weſt coaſt, and in ſome 

laces on the Eaſt ; but is generally ſandy, except the muirs or 
— which are partly of red and partly of black clay, of which 
the women here make vellels for boiling their meat, and for pre- 
ſerving their ale. It produces barley, oats, rye, flax, and hemp. 
Their manure is ſea-weeds, ſoot, and peat-aſhes. The illand 
alſo abounds with cows, horſes, ſheep, goats, and hogs ; their 
black cattle are ſmall, but very prolific, and make excellent 
meat ; their horſes are likewiſe ſmaller than on the main land, 
but as ſerviceable for all domeſtic uſes, and live very hard, hav- 
ing little to feed on in winter but ſea-weeds. : 

All the coaſt and numerous bays abound with cod, ling, her- 
rings, and every other kind of fiſh taken in the Weſtern-Iſles: 
but the fiſhery is very much interrupted by whales, the young 
ones of which are eaten by the common people, who reckon 


their fleſh very good food. They yield alſo plenty of ſhell-fiſh, 
as ſcallops, oyſters, cockles, muſcles, lympits, periwinkles, and | 
ſpout-fiſh ; of which laſt they are ſaid to have ſuch multitudes | 


every ſeventh year, that the inhabitants manure the ground with 
them. On the ſhore are many caves, which ſheltcr vaſt num- 
bers of ſea and land fowl, otters, and ſeals ; and the laſt they 
eſteem nouriſhing food. 


The inhabitants are of a good proportion and ſtature, gene- 


rally of a ruddy complexion, healthy, ſtrong, and long-lived. 
The ſmall-pox proves very fatal to the young people, but ſeldom 
comes among them. The molt common diſeaſe here is a cough. 
They are in general very acute and ſagacious, have a mechani- 
cal genius, and, when they have an opportunity, {hew that they 
have no deſpicable turn for the ſciences: ſome of both lexes 
are ſkilled in poetry and muſic, and ſome +legant ſpecimens of 
the former have been. tranſlated and publiihed in Engliſh from 
the criginal Erſe. The natives te likewile very dexterous at 
{wimminp, and are ſuch ſtout mariners, that they will tug at 
the oar a whole day with no other refreſhiment than only a little 


bread and water, except their favourite ſnuff: but the fea on 


their coaſt is very tempeſtuous, and ſubject to ſudden ſqualls, by 


which the light veſſe!s they uſe in viſiting the neighbouring 


illands are frequently overſet, "The natives are extremely hoſ- 
pitable, but poor. Once every ſummer they vilit the neigh- 
bouring iſlands, to purchaſe fowls, eggs, down, and feathers ; 
and, as ſuon as they come on ſhore, turn round with the ſun, 
uncover their heads, and return thanks to God. | 

Hcre are leveral natural and artificial forts, with heaps of 
ſtones upon the heaths, ſuppoſed to be monuments of perſons of 
note, or a general memorial for all who tell there in battle ; and 
in the village of Claſſerneſs is a druidical temple, as is ſuppoſed. 
It conſiſts of a circle of twelve obeliſks, each ſeven feet high, 
and fix feet diſtant from each other. In the centre ſtands a ſtone 
thirteen teet high, exactly reſembling the rudder of a ſhip: 


directly South from the circle ſtands tour obeliſks, running out 


in a line; another like this goes due Eaſt; and a third to the 
Weſt : the number and diitances of the ſtones being the ſame 
in the wings. But towards the North is a kind of avenue in 
two ſtraight ranges of obeliſks of the ſame ſize, and at the like 


_ diſtance as thoſe of the circle; yet the ranges themſelves are | 


eight feet aſunder, and conſitt of nineteen ſtones each, the thirty- 
ninth being at the entrance of the avenue. 1 
that this temple ſtands aſtronomically, as denoting the twelve 


ſigns of the zodiac, and the four principal winds on the wings 


ſubdivided each into four more; by which, and the nineteen 
ſtones on each {ide the avenue, repreſenting the cycle of nineteen 
years, it appears to have been dedicatcd to the ſun, and ſub- 
ordinately to the elements and ſeaſons, particularly the winds 
and the ſea, as is manifeſt from the rudder in the middle. 


It is obſerved, 


a preſbytery containing ten pariſhes. 


— ˙ 


SECILION al. 
Of the Shire of ELG1N, 
HIS county comprehends the Weſtern parts of Murray, 
and is bounded on the Eaſt and South-Eaſt by the river 
Spey ; by Aberdcenthire and Badenoch on the South; and by 
the ſhite of Nairn and the Northern-Ocean on the Weſt and 


North, it being about twenty-four miles in length, and twenty- 
one in breadth. The South-ſide is called the Braes of Murray, 


and the South-Ealt the ſtrath or valley of Spey. 


The air is ſalutary, and the winter mild; for Murrayland, 
which includes this thire, Nairn, and a part of Inverneſsſhire, 
is thought to enjoy the beſt climate and foil of all the North of 
Scotland; ſo that the inhabitants boaſt that they have forty clear 
days in a year more than their neighbours, 

The South-ſide of the country is mountainous, but abounds 
with paſture, as the low country does with corn, which is ſoon 
ripe. Here are ſeveral woods of firs and other trees, that ex- 
tend ten miles in length, with ſome large woods of oak. The 
(oil is generally ſand mixed with clay, and is very fruitful when 
manured ; whence it produces whatever is to be found in the other 
parts of the kingdom, none being more plentifully provided with 
bread, meat, fruit, and hh. he common drink. here 1s ale. 

The chief rivers of this country are the Spey, which, next 
to the Tay, is the moit conſiderable in the North of Scotland, 
and the moſt rapid in the whole kingdom. It riſes in Badenoch; 
and after a courle of ſeventy-ſix miles, falls into the North-ſea. 
It has an excellent ſalmon-fiſhery, and in the heat of ſummer is 
oblerved to ſwell by a Welt wind, though there be no rain. 

The Ness, which has likewiſe a good falmon-fiſhery, riſes 
from a lake called Caich, near the Iriſh fea, and is for ſome 
miles called Coich, after which running North-Eaſt it falls into 
the lake called Loch-Garrif, afterwards into a lake called Eawic, 


and then running to the South-Eait, falls into the Loch-Neſs, 


which is twenty-tour miles in length, and an unknown depth. 
It is obſerved that this river never freezes, but ſmokes, and 
diſſolves ice thrown into it during the greatelt froſt. | 
The Loihe riſes a few miles above Elgin, and falls into the 
ſea a few miles below it. It abounds moſt with ſalmon of any 
river in the iſland, except the Dee and the Don, eighty or a hun- 
dred laft: being annually pickled and exported, all taken in a few * 
ſummer months, and within the ſpace of one mile. It abounds 
with fiſh indeed up to its ſource, but moſt of theſe arc uſed for- 


home conſumption, and taken either with ſpears by day, or in 


wicker baſkets, or little boats covered ith hides, by night. 
The principal places in this county are the following : 
Ercix, a royal burgh, ſcated in a pleaſant plain, 104 miles 
to the North of Edinburgh. It is waihed on the Eaſt and 
North by the river Loflie, over which it has a bridge, and con- 
liſts of one very long ſtreet, and ſeveral ſhorter, with a neat 
church in the middle. The houles arc almoſt all built upon 
arches, which, with their intermediate pillars, form aprecable 
plazzas, and ſerve to defend the inhabitants from the rain, wind, 
or ſun. It is alſo famous for the ruins of one of the moſt tate] 
cathedrals in the kingdom; molt of the end walls are {till ſtand- 
ing, and many noble pillars, which ſhew its former grandeur. 
Ar the other end of the town are the ruins of an ancient caſtle, 
that was demoliſhed by the Danes. Theſe ruins are upon a large 
mount, which affords a fine proſpect all over the town, of 
the adjacent country even to the ſea, and of the winding courſe 
of the river. The ſheriff Keeps his court here. It has a weekly- 
market, and is the feat of a preſbytery conſiſting of thirteen 
parithes. 
FORRES, a market town and royal burgh, pleaſantly ſeated on 
the Weſt-ſide ot the county, on a river that falls into the Find- 
horn, ten miles from Elgin, and at the end of ſeveral ridges of 
mountains, and conſiſts of one long ſtreet, with a church, a tol- 
booth or town-houſe, and the ruins of an old caltle, in which, 
it is ſaid, the kings of Scotland uſed to reſide. It is the ſeat of 
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The BR I T IS H ISLES: 


SECTION I. 


The IS LE of WIGHT. 


FT*HIS iſland is generally included under Hampſhire, and 

extends from Eaſt to Welt, in ſomewhat of an oval form: 
it is twenty-one miles in length, twelve in the middle where 
broadeſt, and ſixty in circumference. The moſt Eaſterly point 


of the iſland lies oppoſite to Portſmouth, and the moſt Weſterly 


oppoſite to the little borough of Chriſt-Church. It is encom- 


px + with rocks, eſpecially towards France, of which the moſt 
o. 59. 


noted are the Shingles and the Needles in the Weſtern point. 
Theſe rocks render it in moſt places inacceſſible; and where the 
ſhore is almoſt level, and lies expoſed, as it does towards the 
South-Eaſt, it is fortified by caſtles, forts, and block-houſes. 
The air is very healthy, and the foil fruitful, it producing corn 
enough in one year to ſerve the inhabitants ſeven ; and this ena- 
bles them to export great quantities to England and elſewhere. 
There is every where plenty of hares, rabbits, partsidges, phea- 
ſants, lapwings, and variety of wild-fowl; it has two ans 4 ſtocked 
with deer; but only one ſmall foreſt, fo that the inhabitants are 
obliged to fetch their wood trom the neighbouring coalts, Through 
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The fatives are generally long-lived, vigorons, and able to 


. und-1 942 much labour. The ifland contains four market-towns, 


of which three ſend members to parliament; four caſtles, hity- 
two parithes, above three thoufand houſes, and near twenty- 
ſccen thouſand fouls, of which it is ſaid five thouſand are fit 
to bear arins. The militia are fo well diſciplined by their officers, 
that they are reckoned as good ſoldiers as any in the kingdom. 
"Chev are divided into eleven bands, over cach of which is a 
centurion, .and the inferior officers are called Vintons. T here 
are ſeveral beacons in this iſland, at which continual watch-1s 
kept to give notice of the approach of an encmy. 

The government of the iſland, which is a poſt of great truſt, 
is always lodged in a general of the army, an admiral of the fleet, 
or ſome other perſon of high rank; and under him are all 
the governors of the forts and caltles in the iſland, where a * 
ment, and ſometimes more, are commonly kept in garriſon. In 
eccleſialtica! affairs it is ſubject to the biſhop of Wincheſter, and 
in civil affairs to the county of Southampton. The parliament- 
ary boroughs, which all he on the North-tide of the ifland, are 
the following : | 5 

NewrORT, which is the principal town, is ſeated in the 
middle of the iſland, eighty-ftive miles to the South-Weſt of 
London. It was formerly called Medena, and Meden, from 
whence the u hole adjacent country to the Eaſt and Welt of the 
bay, is called Eaſt and Weſt Meden. It is a very ancient 
borovgh by preſcription, but did not ſend members to parliament 
nll the reign of queen Elizabeth; and its charter by which it is 


now governed, was granted by king James I. Tt has a mayor, 


twelve aldermen, a recorder, and twelve burgeſſes. The town 1s, 
large and populous, yet its church is only a chapel of eafe 


e Cariſhrooke. It is ſeated on the river Cowes, which falls 
into the ſca near the town and caſtle of Cowes. Veſſels of ſmall 
burthen come up to the quays, but the larger ſhips are unloaded, 


and the merchandize brought up hither in barges. The houſes 
are built of ſtone, the ſtreets are clean, and it has a charity- | 


ſchool well endowed. | | 

YARMOUTH is ſeated upon a creck about a mile from its en- 
trance, eight miles to the Welt of Newport, and is governed by 
a mayor, recorder, aldermen, bailiffs, and common- council. It 
is defended by a caltle which has a' garriſon, and the houſes, 


which are handſome, are generally built of ſtone. 


NEewTOwN, or NEWTON, is a little borough at the end 
of another ſmall creek on the ſame fide cf the ifland, and is 
governed by a mayor and burgeſſes; but though it has a conve- 


nient haven, it is the moſt inconſiderable of all the three bo- 
roughs. 


The other places of moſt importance are two pretty towns, 
both named Cowes, one en the Ealt and the other on the Welt- 
fide of the river of the ſame name. WEST Cowes is the molt 
flouriſhing town in the iſland ; it is ſituated in fiſty degrees forty- 


two minutes latitude, and in one degree twenty-ſix minutes Weſt 
longitude, and has a caſtle built by Henry VIII. Here maſters 


of ſhips and merchants, homeward or outward-bound, are fur- 
niſhed with money tor bills, and the ſhips ſupplied with ſtores of 
freſh proviſions. Several merchants live here, and have hand- 
ſme houſes ; but the tewn lying low 1s not eſteemed very 
healthy. The caſtle of Faſt-Cowes has been neglected; but 
in that of Welt-Cowes is conſtantly kept a garriſon, under the 
command of the deputy-governor of the ifland. This is a place 
of peneral rendezvous for merchant-ſhips that wait for convoys. 


TT TC"T"FO 3X" Þ+. 


The IsLts of JERSEY, GUERNSEY, ALDERNEY, 
and SARK. 


5 [SE :dands are in the Engliſh-Channel, ſubject to Great- 

L. n, and. though they lie much nearer to the coaſt of 
Momandy than to that of England, are within the dioceſe of 
Wincholtcr, They lie in a cluſter in Mount St. Michael's Bay, 
beteten Cape La Hogue in Normandy, and Cape Frebella in 
Brittany. "The computed diſtance between Jerſey and Sark 
is four leagues, between that and Guernſey ſeven leagues, and 


between tlie fame and Alderney nine leagues. 


{ERSEY, the largeſt of theſe iſlands, lies furtheſt within the 
. 


the frcond degree twenty-ſix minutes Welt longitude, eighteen 


miles to the Welt of Normandy, and eighty-four to the South of 


Portland in Dorſetſhire, and in the time of the Romans was 
called Ca fare. It is not above twelve miles in length, nor 
much above tix where broadeſt, which is at the two extremities. 
It is defended by rocks and dangerous quickſands. On the 
North-lide the cliffs riſe forty or titty fathonis high, which ren- 


bay, in forty-nine degrees ſeven minutes North latitude, and in 


der it inacceſſible on that ſide ; but on the South the ſhore 
is almoſt level with the water. In the Weſt part of the iſland is 
a large tract of land once cultivated and very fertile, but now a 
barren deſert, cauſed by the Weſt winds throwing up ſand from 
he bottom to the top of the higheſt cliffs. The higher lands 
are diverſified by gritty, gravelly, ſtony, and fine mould; the 
lower by a deep, rich, * heavy foil. The middle part of the 
iſland is ſomewhat mountainous, and ſo thick planted with trees, 
that at a diſtance it reſembles one entire foreſt, though in walk- 
ing through it there is hardly a thicket or any thing to be 
ſcen but hedge-rows and orchards of apple-trees. The vallies 
under the hills are finely watered with brooks, and have plenty 
of cattle and ſmall ſheep, with very fine wool, and very ſweet 
meat, which is aſcribed to the ſhortneſs of the graſs. The horſes 
are good for draught ; but few fit for the ſaddle. The iſland 
produces variety of trees, roots, and herbs ; but not corn enough 
tor the inhabitants, who therefore ſend for it to England and 
France, and ſometimes to Dantzick. The fields are encloſed by 
great mounds of earth, raiſed from fix to eight or ten fect high, 
proportionably thick and ſolid, planted with quickſets and trees. 
here is no place in the world of the ſame extent that produ- 
ces ſo much cyder, it being computed that in ſome years they have 
made twenty-four thouſand hogſheads, on which account, and 
from the cheapneſs of French wine and brandy, it is not worth 
their while to ſet up malting and brewing. Though the whole 
iſland is in a manner one entire rock, there is ſcarce a houle, 
even on the higheſt hill; but has ſome ſpring near it. | 

Here are abundance of hares and rabbits; the country alſo 
abounds with ſca-fowl, and the common ſorts of land-fowl, 
both tame and wild, eſpecially barnacles, or Solan geeſe, which 
come only in very cold weather. The partridges of this iſland 
have red feet and eyes, like a pheaſant, and feathers of various 
colours. This is indeed a beautiful bird; but the fleſh is not 
more delicate than that of the grey partridges in England. They 
have alſo a great variety of ſea-fiſh, ſome of which are ſeldom 
ſeen on our coaſts, | 8 

As the air of this iſland is very healthy, thoſe of the inha- 
bitants who are temperate live to a great age; but the coaſt 
is very ſubject to ſtorms by Weſterly winds, from which they 
have no land to thelter them, the expanſe of the Atlantic-Ocean 
lying between them and North-America; and there is a vaſt - 
chair of rocks about the iſland, among which the tides and cur- 
rents are ſo ſtrong and rapid, that the navigation is extremely 
dangerous to thote who are not perfectly acquainted with the 
coaſt. | | | 

The inhabitants, who are computed to amount to above twenty 
thouſand, have a mixture of Engliſh and French; but French is 
molt generally the language both of the pulpit and the bar. 

The buildings of this iſland are generally of rag-ſtone ; but 
ſome of the wealthy inhabitants have their houſes fronted with a 
reddiſh white ſtone, capable of being polithed like marble, and of 
which there 1s a rich quarry on a hill called Montmado. Their 
churches and ſome of their edifices are covered with blue late ; 
but the ordinary dwellings are thatched. __ | Eo 

The ſtaple manufacture are knit ſtockings and caps, many 
thouſand pairs of which are weekly fold at St. Hillary to the 
merchants. Their principal foreign trade is to Newfoundland, 
whither, particularly in 1732, they ſent twenty-four ſhips ; theſe 
proceed from thence to the Mediterranean to diſpoſe of their fiſh. 

The chief officer is the governor, who has the cuſtody of his 
majeſty's caſtles, with the command of the garriſons and the 
militia of the country, which conſiſts of two troops of horſe- 
guards, and five regiments of foot, in which are included all the 
men in the iſland. The civil government is adminiſtered by 
a bailey, aſſiſted by twelve jurats. They have here alſo what 
they call an aſſembly of the ſtates, which reſembles in miniature 
the parliament of Great-Britain. | 

The iſland is divided into twelve pariſhes, which are ſo laid 
out that each has a communication with the ſea ; theſe are ſub- 


divided into fifty-two vintaines, ſo called from the number of 


twenty houſes, which each is ſuppoſed to have formerly contained, 
juſt as in England ten houſes anciently made a wiking, The 
principal places in the iſland are, 

ST. HiLLARy, the capital, which is ſeated in the bay of St. 


Aubin, where it has a harbour and a ſtone pier. Its ſituation is 


both commodious and pleaſant, having the fea on the South- 


Welt, with a full proſpe& of the road for ſhips, and hills on the 
North that ſhelter it from the cold ; on the bottom of theſe hills 
are meadows refreſhed by a rivulet, that enters the ſtreets and the 
very houſes, ſo that the water is eaſily brought up by buckets let 
down through a trap-door, or by pumps. Another large hill 
projects in a manner over the town, and has an agreeable walk 
with an extenſive proſpet. The town conſiſts of above four 
hundred houſes, and the ſtreets are wide and well paved. The 
ſeat of juſtice ſtands in a large ſquare, with handſome ſtruQtures 
on each ſide, Its market, which is on Saturday, reſembles a fair, 
it being reſorted to by people from all parts of the iſland. The 
town is chiefly inhabited bp ſhop-keepers, artificers, and retailers 
of liquor, it wanting ſcarce any thing that is either neceſſary or 
convenient. The corn-market is within a piazza, and the tham- 
bles in a ſpacious room. The number of the inhabitants is 
computed to amount to at leaſt two thouſand. In the church, 
prayers are read alternately in Engliſh and French, 


ST. AUBIN 
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ST. Aunix is chiefly inhabited by merchants and maſters 
of ſhips, who ſettled here for the ſake of its port, which is the 
beſt and moſt frequented in the iſland ; but is roo much ſtraigh- 
tened between hills and the fea, on Which account it is not half 
ſo large as St. Hillary ; but the houſes are as neat. Its market 
is rather an exchange for the merchants. Its pariſh-church de- 
dicated to St. Brelande, is at ſuch a diſtance, and there 1s ſuch a 


bleak hill to paſs over to it, that the better fort of inhabitants 
have by contribution erected a handſome chapel in the town. 
There is a fort here with cannon planted on its baſtions, and 
a ſtrong pier has been run out into the ſca, which joining 
that fort, renders the harbour very ſafe, for no ſhips Can pals 
within the pier without permiſſion. Into this port a velle! of a 
hundred and thirty tons may enter at half flood; but larger ſhips 
and men of war mult keep without in the road, where 1s good 
anchorage. 


GUERNSEY extends from Eaſt to Weſt in the form of 
a harp, and is thirteen miles and a half from the South-Well to 
North-Eaſt, and twelve and a half, where broadeſt, from Eaſt to 
Weſt. The air is very healthful, and the ſoil naturally more 
rich and fertile than that of Jerſey ; but the inhabitants neglect 
the cultivation of the land, for the ſake of commerce: they are, 


however, ſufficiently ſupplied with corn and cattic, both for thcir | 


own uſe, and that of their ſhips. 


The iſland is well fortified by nature with a ridge of rocks, one | 
of which abounds with emery, uſed by lapidaries in the polithing | 


of ſtones, and by various other artificers. Here is a better har- 
bour than any in Jerſey, which occaſions its being more reſorted 
to by merchants; and on the South- ſide the ſhore bends in the 
form of a creſcent, encloſing a bay capable of receiving very 
large ſhips. The iſland is famous for a beautiful flower called 
lilium ſarnienſe, the leaves of which are covered with ſpangles 
reſembling gold duſt. It is full of gardens and orchards, whence 
cyder is fo plentiful, that the common people uſe it inſtead 
of ſmall beer, and the more wealthy drink French wine. 

The only harbour is at St. Peter le Port, a little market-town 
on the South-Eaſt-ſide of the iſland, which has only one long 
and narrow ſtreet. The mouth of the harbour is well ſet with 
rocks, and on each ſide defended by a caftle, one called the Old 
Caſtle, and the other Caſtle Cornet. At this town generally 
refides the governor of the ifland, who has the command of the 
garriſon in this and all the other caſtles. The harbour has a good 
road, from whence ſhips may fail with any wind, and from the 
road paſs under the guns of the caſtle to the pier, cloſe up to the 
town. This pier is a noble work formed of vait ſtones, joined 


together with great art and regularity ; it is not only a ſecurity to 


the ſhips, but being contiguous to the town, is handſomely paved 
at the. top with large ſmooth flag-ſtones, guarded with parapets, 
and being of a great length and breadth, torms a pleaſant walk, 
it affording a free 8 of the ſea and the neighbouring iſlands. 
Cornet Caſtle, which commands both the town and the harbour, 
ftands on a rock, is ſeparated from the land by an arm of the lea 
no leſs than ſix hundred yards wide, and not fordable but at low- 
water in great ſpring-tides. | 


ALDERNFEY is about eight miles in compaſs, and is by 
much the ncareſt of all theſe iſlands to Normandy, from which 
it is ſeparated by a narrow i ſtraight called the Race of Alderney, 


which is a dangerous paiſage in ſtormy weather, when the | 
two currents meet, otherwiſe it is ſafe, and has depth of water 


for the largeſt ſhips. 


The ifland is healthy, and fruitful both in corn and paſture; 
but has only one town, in which are about two hundred houſes, 


and a thouſand inhabitants, with only one church. The iſland is 
a dependence of Guernſey, and has but one harbour to the South, 
called Crabbie, which is at a conſiderable diſtance from the town, 
and capable of receiving only ſmall veſſels. 
_ Weſt is a range of rocks extending three leagues, which havin 

leveral eddies are dreadful to mariners, who call them all by the 


name of the Caſquets, from the principal rock at the head of the 
reſt. 


SARK is another ſmall iſland dependent on Guernſey, and in 
the middle of all the reſt. The air is ſerene, and generally free 
from fogs and clouds; and though they have no phyſicians in the 
iſland, it is common to meet men of upwards of fourſcore years 
of age. It contains fix fine ſprings, and the ſoil, though for the 
molt part hot and ſandy, is fo fruitful as to afford all neceſſaries 
for its inhabitants, and particularly bears all kinds of roots, as 
turnips, carrots, &c. and is well ſtocked with apple-trees, of 
which is made excellent cyder; it alſo produces moſt kinds 
of grain; but not in any extraordinary quantity. Their paſture 
is ſhort, though exceeding ſweet, and therefore they have fine 
mutton ; but no more cows than are ſufficient to ſupply them 
with milk and butter; for they have generally their cheeſe from 
England. The iſland alſo abounds in ducks, mallard, wood- 
cocks, teal, and other wild-fowl ; and the cliff-pigeons, at ſome 
ſeaſons, almoſt cover the whole ifland. Of rabbits they have 
great plenty, and alſo a grin of ſea-fiſh. Fe | 

The trade here extends no further than to Briſtol, and ſome of 
the Weſtern ports; and the chief, if not the only manufacture in 
the iſland is knitting of ſtockings, gloves, and wailteoats, in 


| Tons, and the heſt market in the ifland. 
in trade, and proportienably in buildings. 


e 
— —— 


From hence to the 


which the men, women, and children are employed. Theſe 
they trade with to the ports of England, and return with necel- 
faries ; for which purpoſe they have ſeveral ſmall vellcls. 


SECTION III. 
The ISLE of MAN. 


HIS iſland is in the Iriſh ſea, and is thirty miles long; 

eight broad, and contains ſeventeen parithes. The foi 

is fertile, and che air good. Here is a biſhop, called the biſhop 

of Sodor and Man, but he has not a voice in the Britiſh parlia- 

ment. "The commoditics are wool, hides, and tallov;, and the 
principal towns are, 

CasTLE-T own the metropolis, where the governor keeps his 
court, and where the courts of juſtice are held. The caſtle 
is built of marble, and ſurrounded with two broad walls aud 
a moat, over which is a draw- bridge; and adjoining to it, within 
the walls, is a ſmall tower where ſtate priſoners were formerly 
confined. 

DouG1 as, ſituated on the Weſtern coaſt, is the moſt popu- 
It has of late increated 

The harbour is the 
beſt in the Britith dominions. 

PEEL, ſituated on the Weſtern coaſt, a place of conſiderable 
trade. Upon a ſmall iſland cloſe to the town is Peel-Caſtle, one 
of the ſtrongeſt in the world, and has a garriſon in it. The 
illand on which it ſtands is a ſtupendous rock inacceilible from all 
quarters but that of the town, from which it is ſeparated by 
a narrow ſtraight, fordable in low tides. Within one of the 
churches is a chapel appropriated to the uſe of the biſhop, and 
underneath the chapel is a dungeon or priſon, for offenders, one 
of the moſt dreadful p!aces of confinement that imagination can 
form. The magnifcence of the caſtle iti-li is {id to exceed 
that of any modern ſtructure in the world; the largeneſs and 
loftineſs of the rooms, the fine echoes reſounding through them, 
the many winding galleries, the proſpect of the ſea and the 
ſhips, which by reaſon of the vaſt height, appear like buoys 
floating on the waves, fill the mind of the ſpeQator with the 


{ utmoſt aſtoniſhment. 


The Iſle of Man, though held by the Britiſh crown, was, 
till of late, no part of the kingdom of Great-Britain ; but was 
governed by its own laws and cuſtoms under the hereditary domi- 
nion of a lord, who formerly had the title of King, and who, 
though he long ago wared that title, was to the laſt inveſted with 
regal rights and prerogatives. But in the year 1765, for the further 
and more effectually preventing the miſchiefs ariſing to the reve- 
nue and commerce of Great-Britain and Ireland, from the illicit 
and clandeſtine trade carried on, to and from the Ifle of Man, it 
was thought expedient to veſt in the crown all rights, juriſ- 
dictions, and intereſts, in and over the ſaid iſland, and all its 


| dependencies holden by the proprietors, the duke and dutcheſs of 
| Athol ; who then ſurrendered the ſame, excepting only their 


landed property, and the patronage of the biſhopric of Sodor and 
Man, the temporalities of the ſame when vacant, and all pa- 
tronages and eccleſiaſtical benefices. Upon this annexation of 
the iſland, the ſum of 70,000} was paid as full compenſation to 
the proprietors, according to their own propoſals to the commiſ- 
ſioners of the treaſury. This contract was executed by both 
arties under the authority of parliament, April 19, 1765. 
Ehe inducement for giving ſo large a ſum was probably the 
clear revenue of the iſle for ten years, from 1754 to 1763, 
which had been laid before parliament, and appeared at 2 
medium to be 7,293]. os. 62d. per annum. 


SECTION IV. 
The IsLES of ORKNEY and SHETLAND. 


5 boo E Orcades or Orkney-Iſlands, with thoſe of Shetland. 
make one ſtewartry, and ſend one member to parliament ; 
the former lie North of Dungſby-Head, in Caithneſsſhire, the 
moſt Northern promontory of Scotland, between fiſty-eiglit de- 
grees twenty-ſeven minutes, and fifty-nine degrees ten minutes, 
of North latitude, and between the firſt degree thirty minutes, 
and the ſecond degree fifty minutes Weſt longitude. They are 
divided from the continent by the ſtraight called Pentland-Frith, 
which is twenty-four miles long, and from twelve to ſixteen in 
breadth. They are reckoned about thirty in number, and, con- 
tain an area of 600 ſquare miles; but they are not all inhabited, 
a conſiderable number, which are called Holms, being only uſed 
for paſture for ſheep and goats. 
he longeſt day among them exceeds eightecn hours by ſome 
minutes, and during the greateſt part of June one may ſee to read 
at midnight without a candle. The winters have lets ſnow than 
rain, which ſometimes falls in violent ſpouts, and the wind is 
often very boiſterous. But nothing can be a finer ſight in calm 
weather, than to ſee the fea in the narrow ſounds and paſſages 
between the iſlands, where the different tides run as from a 
Juice, as well one way as the other, and the boats flying along 
thoſe rapid currents, like an arrow out of a bow; it being 
as impotſible to row againſt them, as to ſhsot London-Bridee 
meſes | the ſteep fall at low water. 
3 in 
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Tur NEW ax» COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


In Pentland-Frith, behind the iſland Swinna, are two great | 


whirlpools, called the Wells of Swinna, which ſwallow up any 
vellel that comes within their draught, and the paſſage o that 
ſtraight itſelf is very dangerous, from the many ſtrong tides, 
which are no leſs than twenty-four, and, upon the leaſt contrary 
wind, make the fea run very high. : 

As theſe iſlands are larger, and have more towns and in- 
habitants than thoſe of Shetland, ſo the ſoil is alſo better, and 
more improvable. The fields in ſummer every where abound 
with a variety of plants and roots, the latter of which are gene- 
rally very large; but in winter and ſpring, when graſs is ſcarce, 
the horſes are fed with ſea-weeds : but there is ſcarce a tree 
or ſhrub except myrtle, juniper, wild roſes, heath, and fome 
fruit-trees, with others in their gardens. Theſe iſlands produce 
corn in abundance, but the chief of it is oats and barley, for 
beer; for they have no wheat, rye, or pulſe, except in the gen- 
tlemen's gardens. Their corn-land is every where encloſed ; but 
their ſheep, ſw ine, and moſt of their cattle, feed at large, with- 
out a herdſman to look after them. 

Their ewes commonly bring forth two lambs at a time, 
and ſome three or four; but they often die of a diſeaſe oc- 
caſioned by a little animal about half an inch long breeding 
in their liver. Their horfes are very ſmall, but hardy and 
ſerviceable. They have all ſorts of wild fowl, as partridges, 
moor-fowl, plover, ducks, teal, widgeon, &c. with numbers of 
eagles and kites, and the former are ſaid to ſeize ſometimes upon 
young children and carry them a great way ; and therefore if 
any one kills an eagle, he may, by law, claim a hen from every 
| houſe in the pariſh where it is killed. Hawks and falcons have 
neſts in ſeveral parts of the iſland, and the king's falconer comes 
annually and takes the young, for which he has a ſalary of 
twenty pounds, and a hen or dog out of every houſe in the coun- 
try, except ſome houſes that are privileged. The country alſo 
abounds with ſwans, geeſe, ducks, and Solan geeſe; but there 
are no venomous animals, and it is ſaid that if any are brought 
here they immediately die. = : | 

There are many ſmall whales round the coaſt, with thoſe am- 
phibious animals, otters and ſeals. 'T hey have alſo an amazing 
plenty of herrings and other ſea-fhiſh, with abundance of oyſters, 
muſcles, crabs, cockles, &. Though it cannot be expected 
that they ſhould have any large rivers in a country divided into fo 
many iflands, yet there are ſome rivulets full of trouts, and 
many lakes; but they are of no other uſe than to ſupply their 
cattle with water, and turn their mills. 8 5 

As to minerals, there are ſome mines of ſilver, tin, lead, and 
perhaps other metals, but none of them are improved. There 
are in many places quarries of free- tone, with grey and red 
ſlate, and ſome marble and alabaſter. | 

The inhabitants are well proportioned, and of a healthy con- 
ſtitution; but as they feed very much upon ſalt meat and fiſh; 
eſpecially the poorer ſort, they are ſubject to the ſcurvy : but 
living with great frugality, they generally enjoy life to a great 
age, and ſeldom die of the doctor. The generality of the people 
fpeak Engliſh, with the Scots accent, but many of them uſe the 
_ Daniſh or Norwegian tongue among themſelves, which they 
have retained ever ſince the Norwegians firſt peopled theſe 
iſlands. The people of diſtinction are hs, ws and obliging, 
and even the vulgar are generally civil. They drefs like the 
Lowlanders, only ſome of them wear a kind of ſandals made of 
feal-ſkin, which they tie about their feet with leather thongs. 
They are able and {tout ſoldiers ; and the common people, who 
are very laborious, undergo great hazards as well as fatigues 
at ſea, 

Several gentlemen have eſtates on theſe iſlands ; but the king 
is proprietor, and one halt of the whole belongs to the crown, 
beſides the biſhop's rates, which amount to about nine thouſand 
marks Scots, per annum. There is here a yy roup, or fale 
by auction, of Orkney rents, and the higheſt bidder is preferred 
to be the king's ſteward for the time, and, as ſuch, is the prin- 
cipal judge of the country. 

The Fajtcs of both the Orkney and Shetland-Iſlands were 
formerly under the government of a bithop, whoſe cathedral 
was St. Magnus, in Kirkwall. There are in all thirty-one 
churches, and about a hundred chapels in the country, making 
up in the whole about eighteen arithes. 

The trade of the Orkneys differs from that of Shetland only 
in not depending on the reſort of ſtrangers, but on their own 
produce. They annually export a very great quantity of corn, 
black cattle, ſwine, and ſheep, as alſo of butter, tallow, and ſalt, 
together with ſeal-ſkins, otter-ſkins, lamb, and rabbit-ſkins, &c. 
great quantities of down, feathers, quills, hams, and wool. Their 
corn, in particular, is fold as far as Edinburgh, from whence 
they bring what goods they want in exchange. But the chief of 
their commerce conſiſts in their fiſhing for herrings and white fiſh, 
and in their corn and cattle. 

The principal of the Orkney-Iſlands are the following: 

Hoy is about twelve miles long, and fix where broadeſt. The 
Eaſt part, called Waes, is fertile and well inhabited, and it has ſome 
good harbours, with freſh-water lakes and rivers abounding with 
trout and other fiſh. About the ſummer ſolſtice the reflection of 
the ſun may be ſeen all night, as if covered with a cloud. There 
are here vallies ſo deep and gloomy as to ſtrike terror into 
the mind of a traveller, the rocks riſing to a prodigious height, 


account is called the Main-land. 


—— 


and meeting ſo near at the top, that very little of the ſky can be 
ſeen below. In one of the vallies is a ſtone called the Dwart- 
ſtone, thirty-ſix feet long, eighteen broad, and nine thick, in 
which is a ſquare hole about two feet high for an entrance, with 
a ſtone of the ſame ſize for a door. Within this entrance is the 
reſemblance of a bed, with a pillow cut out of the ſtone, 
big enough for two men to lie on. At the other end is a conch, 
and in the middle a hearth, with a hole cut out above for a chim- 
ney. It lies in a heath about a mile from any houſe, and 
is ſuppoſed to have been an hermitage. On the tops of the 
mountains are wild ſheep, and in a promontory here called Lyre- 
Head, a bird called a lyre builds its neſt : it is about the ſize of 
a duck, very fat, and ſuch delicious eating, that the natives 
climb for it at the hazard of their lives ; here are alſo hares 
as white as ſnow. The miniſter of Hoy has two churches, one 
at Hoy, and the other at Gramſey, a pleaſant iſland about one 
mile long to the North of this ; and the miniſter of Waes, in the 
Eaſtern part of the ifle, has alſo two churches, one at Waes, and 
the other at the little pleaſant iſland of Flotta. 
POMONA is the largeſt of all the Orkney-Iſlands, and on that 
It is twenty-four miles in 
length, and from fix to nine broad. It has nine pariſh-churches, 
ſeveral mines of white and black lead, and has four remarkably 
good harbours, Kirkwall, Deic Sound, Grahamſhall, and Kair- 
on. The Eaſt part, called Deirneſs, is a peninſula joined 
to the other by a ſmall neck of land. The iſland is, in general, 
very fertile, and both parts pleaſant and well inhabited. It has 
lakes and rivulets abounding with falmon and other fiſh, and 
ſeveral bays and promontories. The cape at the North-end, 
called the Mule, is very high, and the ſea in. a tempeſt beats 
againſt it with ſuch force, that it riſes higher than its top. In 
this iſland are two temples, where the natives believe the {un and 
moon were worthipped: theſe are one on the Eaſt and the other 
on the Weſt-ſide of a lake. 7 
The only good town in the Orkneys is Kixgxwarlr, which is 
ſeated forty-tive miles from Dungſby-Head, and is a royal burgh, 
narrow, but near a mile long. The houſes are of ſtone covered 
with late, and the inhabitants are governed by a provoſt, four 
bailiffs, and a common- council, like the other burghs in Scot- 
land. Its cathedral, called St. Magnus, is now a pariſh-church, 
built of free-ſtone, and is larger than St. Giles's at Edinburgh. 
Its roof is ſupported by fourteen pillars on each fide, and 


| its ſteeple, in which is a good ring of bells, by four large pillars. 


The three gates of the church are checquered with red and 
white polithed ſtones, emboſſed and elegantly flowered. There 
is here a public grammar-ſchool, and ſeveral others for readin 
and writing. The ſeat of juſtice is kept here for all the reſt of 
the iflands ; and here the ſteward, ſheriff, and commiſſary keep 
their ſeparate courts. Its ancient privileges are ſtill kept up, 
and they have a power to arreſt by their own officers, to impriſon, 
to make bye-laws, to chooſe their own magiſtrates, &c. yet they 
cannot try in capital cauſes, that part of juſtice being left to the 
lords 1 This iſland has a large ſaſe harbour in a bay 
on the North-ſide of the iſland. 
Beyond theſe, and ſtill further to the North, lies Sa v DA, the 
ſoil of which is very dry, and exceeding ſandy, from whence it 
received its name. It is eleven or twelve miles in length, 
but very narrow, and well ſtored with corn. It is in ſhort 
reckoned the moſt fruitful and beautiful of all the Orkney- 
Iſlands. Here is not only variety of fiſh, but of black cantls, 
ſheep, corn, hay, and paſture, plenty of rabbits, which, next 
to fiſh, are the chief food of the natives; but they are in great 
want of fuel. Here are many buildings, two churches, and 
two paſtors. | 
Faik is an iſland ſeated nine leagues from the Orkneys, and 
hve from Shetland, and is ſeen from both. It is fruitful in corn 


and cattle, and abounds in all forts of fiſh. This iſland has three 


very high rocky promontories, inacceſſible, except on the North- 
Eaſt, where the land is lower, and forms a ſaſe harbour. Its 
hawks are reckoned the beſt that are to be found, and go as 
far as the Orkneys for moor-hens and other prey. On the 
North-Weſt ſide is a vaſt rock, which riſes like a tower, is 
covered with graſs, and feeds many ſheep. The iſland has but 
few inhabitants, they being often plundered by the mariners who 
come this way to kh. 


We now come to the SHETLAND or ZETLAND ISLEs, which 


| are about forty-ſix in number, with many holmes, or little unin- 


habited iſlands, on which cattle are fed, and barren rocks. They 
lie to the North-Eaſt of Scotland, between the fifty-ninth degree 
fifty minutes, and the ſixtieth degree forty-eight minutes North 
latitude, and between fifty minutes Eaſt, and one degree fifty 
minutes Weſt longitude. 

There are only about twenty-ſix of theſe iſlands inhabited, and 
of theſe there are only three or four of note, whoſe principal 
towns are little better than villages, frequented by the many 
ſtrangers employed in the fiſhery: yet ſome learned men have 
contended for thefe being the Ultima-Thule of the ancients, in 
which they placed their Elyſian-Fields ; and the 8 length 
of the days during the months of June and. July, when the 
people can ſee to read by the midnight- lights, probably raiſed an 
opinion, that the inhabitants enjoyed everlaſting day. In the 
mean time it muſt be obſerved, that theſe iſlands, which, during 
four months in the year, enjoy almoſt perpetual day, are during 

2 | our 
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THE BRITISH 


ISLES. 


our winter involved in darkneſs, and encompaſſed by ice, ſtorms, 
and tempeſts; not a ſhip is to be ſeen near them, their ſea not 
being navigable in moſt of the ſounds : but when the ſun returns 
to their coaſt with his warm enlivening beams about the middle 
of May, or the beginning of June, a moſt cheerful ſcene ſuc- 
ceeds this ſolitary/gloom ; the ſea is covered with ſhips and boats, 


2000 ſail — crouding into their ports, and as it were | 


covering the ſea, ſpreading their nets for the herrings in all the 
ſounds and channels among the iflands. It is to this concourſe 
of foreigners, and particularly of the Dutch, who often come 
with 1500, and ſometimes with 2000 buſſes, all the trade of 


Shetland is owing. The Dutch, for the ſake of trade, ſet up 


booths on ſhore, as in a fair, where they ſell many uſeful things, 
eſpecially wine, brandy, and ſpices; and, in return, receive 
fleſh me vegetables. 

Though the air of winter is extremely cold, yet many of the 
natives live to a great age. Whatever were the original inhabi- 
tants, they are faid to be at preſent mixed with Scots Low- 
landers ; they dreſs like them, and talk Engliſh. hare are plain 

-natured people, and often make feaſts to compoſe quarrels. 
Ro people in general ſeem to be of a religious diſpoſition, and 
are almoſt all of them Proteſtants. The ſhortneſs of their days, 
with the length of the nights, in the winter, and the tempeltu- 
ous ſtate of the weather at that ſeaſon, render them generally 
ignorant of whatever paſſes in the world from October till May: 
thus they knew nothing of the Revolution which happened in 
November 1688, till May 1689, when being told of it by a 
fiſherman, they put him in priſon for high-treaſon; but the 
news was confirmed ſoon enough to reltore the poor man to his 
liberty. | 


The natives live fo much upon ſalt-fiſn, that they are very 


ſubject to the ſcurvy, againſt which nature has furniſhed them 
with plenty of ſcurvy-grafs ; and they cure the jaundice by mixing 
powder of ſnail-thells in their drink ; for they have neither phy- 
ſicians nor ſurgeons. No corn agrees with the foil ſo well as 
barley, and therefore barley-bread is moſt in uſe. Their com- 
mon drink is whey, which the natives barrel up, and keep in 
cold cellars: ſome drink butter-milk mixed with water; but 
thoſe in more affluent circumſtances have beer, ale, and wine. 
They make their oil, which they burn during their long winter- 
nights, of the livers of fiſh. The inhabitants of the leſſer iſles 
maintain themſelves in ſummer by catching fowl, and taking 
their eggs; and get conſiderably by ſelling their down and 
feathers. They catch them by climbing the rocks, at which 


they are very dexterous, and alſo by being let down from the | 
83 they ſit in a baſket. Their fuel is turf, peat, 


and heath. They make coarſe cloth, knit ſtockings and gloves 
for their own uſe and for ſale to the Norwegians ; but their moſt 

profitable export is fiſh. | 

Pe They Ras. abundance of little horſes, called Sheltries, fit both 
for the plough and ſaddle, being naturally pacers, very ſprightly, 


and 8 enough to carry double, though they have ſmall legs, 


and are ſo light that a man may lift them from the ground. 
They are of two forts, the pied and the black; but the latter 
are the beſt. They are never houſed, and when they have no 
graſs, live upon ſea-weeds, which can only be had at the tide of 
ebb ; yet they live to thirty years of age, and are all the while 
of ſervice. | : | 

They have fowl of many ſorts, particularly geeſe and ducks 
of ſeveral kinds; but though Shetland abounds with heath, yet 
heath-cocks and other fowls that frequent heaths will not live 
there. There are ſometimes ſuch numerous flights of ſea-fowl, 
that they darken the air. The ſeveral ſpecies of thera build and 
hatch apart. Theſe commonly arrive in February, and after 
they have hatched their young, and find they can fly, go away 
together, to ſome unknown place. 

he chief iſland, called SHETLAND, and alſo MAIN LAND, 
is above ſixty miles in length, and twenty were broadeſt; but is 
much indented by bays. It is for the moſt part full of bogs 
and mountains, except on the ſhores, and is therefore fitter for 
paſture than corn, with which the inhabitants are chiefly ſup- 
| plied from the Orkneys ; but they have barley and oats of their 

wn. 

x The principal town is LERWICK, on the Eaſt-ſide of the 
illand, which is increaſed by the fiſhing trade to about 300 
families. | 

On the Weſt-ſide is a ſmall town called ScAL LOWA, the 
inhabitants of which amount to about 100: yet this is the only 
place for adminiſtering juſtice, and had anciently a caſtle, which 
is fallen to decay. This little town has likewiſe the only preſby- 
tery in all the Shetland-Iſles. 

BRASSA, to the Eaſt of Mainland, and oppoſite to Lerwick, 
is five miles long, two broad, and has fome arable land, and two 
churches. It is famous for its ſound, in which the great her- 
ring fiſhery is carried on. The 2 and people of 
Bremen come hither about the middle of May, ſet up ſhops, 
and exchange linen, muſlin, bread, &c. for fiſh, mutton, fowls, 
ſtockings, &c. The natives are at this time conſiderable gainers 
by letting out their houſes and ground to the ſeamen for 

S. 
"E he SKERRIES are too dangerous little iſlands, on which 
ſhips are often caſt away; they lie about ſeventeen miles to the 
North-Eaſt of Mainland. The Burray, Whalſey, and Vuſt, 
No. 59. 
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are alſo inconſiderable iſlands; the laſt, which is the largelt, not 

exceeding eight miles in length. | 
YELL 1s fixteen miles in length, and the coaſt is indented i! 

ſuch a manner, as to make it reſemble a figure of eight; it allo 


| lies North-Eaſt from Mainland, and has three churches, with 


ſeveral little chapels 3 but the country is fo mooriſh, that the 
miniſter 1s obliged to go near eight miles to church wading al- 
moſt up to the knecs in mire. 

PAPAFLOUR is a ſmall pleaſant iſland, not above two miles 
in length, it having four commodious harbours, and abcunding 
with corn, paſture, rabbits, and fucl. 

FETLOR, or FESLAR, is five miles in length, and only re- 
markable for the ruins of ſome watch-towers, which the natives 
call Picts houſes. Theſc are from twenty to thirty feet high, 
twelve broad, and tapering to the top. The entrances are very 
low, the windows long and narrow, the ſtairs run up between 
the walls, and under them are vaulted cells. It is evident that 


they were built for watch-towers, or beacons, on the top of 


which the natives made ſignals by lighting a fire when alarmed 
by an invaſion. | | 

Four is about three miles long, and remarkable for a rock 
ſo high that it may be ſeen in Orkney; and is ſuppoſed by ſome 


Writers to have been the Ultima Thule of the ancients. 


SECTION V. 


The HEzrIDes, or WESTERN-ISLES, with a 
particular Deſcription of St. KiLDa. 


, HE Weſtern-Iſlands were by the ancients called Ebudæ 


and Hebrides, and have been computed at 300 in number. 
No country abounds more with the neceſſaries of life, they 


having fleth and fiſh in prodigious plenty. Their cattle of all 


| forts, as cows, ſheep, hogs, and goats, are exceedingly nu- 


merous and prolific, ſmall indeed, as are their horſes, but of 2 


delicious taſte, as are their deer, which freely range on the 


mountains. The natives ſalt their beef in cow-hides, which 
they think contribute to preſerve it, and give it a better taſte 
than caſks; they ſend a great deal of it to Glaſgow, where it 
is barrelled up and exported to the Weſt-Indies. 


Here are large eagles and hawks, which are vcry deſtruQive 


to the lambs and ſwans ; but no place in Europe can compare 


with them for tame and wild fowl, as pheaſants, moor-fow!, 
ſwans, tarmagans, plovers, pigeons, with many ſorts extremely 


beautiful, which are rare, or utterly unknown elle here; among 
the latter is a fowl called colk, ſome hat leſs than a goole, that 


has beautiful feathers, or rather down, of various colours; it 
has a tuft on its head, and its tail is longer than that of a houſe- 
cock. There is another named gawlin, which is ſomewhat leſs 


than a duck, and is ſaid to ſing always before good weather; 


and ſome of the Highland pipers have formed an agreeable tune 
of its notes. Another, called a rain gooſe, is ſaid always to 
make a doleful noiſe before rain. 


is called the biſhop of Carara, it is as large as a gooſe, and has 


a White ſpot on its breaſt, is party-coloured, and its fat is uſed 


by the natives againſt the ſciatica. Another bird is called 
{creachanaitin, which ſhrieks moſt hideouſl 
large mul], but longer in the body, of a blutth colour, and its 
bill of a carnation ; it is obſerved to be extremely fond of its 
mate, for when either the cock or hen is killed, the other makes 
a lamentable noiſe about the place for eight or ten days after. 
A bird called ſaſkidor, about the ſize of a ſea-mew, flies very 


[wittly after other birds, forcing them to drop their food, which 
| it catches before it falls to the ground. | | 


Theſe birds are very common in moſt of the Weſtern-Iflands, 
particularly in thoſe we are going to deſcribe. | 

The principal of thoſe properly called the Weſtern-Iſlands, 
are a range of narrow iflands, extending from North to South, 
namely, Leis and Harris, already deſcribed, as making a part 
of Roſsſhire in Scotland, and Viſt, which is divided into North 
and South, and behind them, further to the Weſt, the iſle of 
St. Kilda, which, though ſmaller than the others, merits a more 
particular deſcription. 

V1sr, which lies to the South of Harris, is a long flip indented 
with ſeveral bays. North-Viſt is nine miles in length from 
North to South ; it is in part mountainous and heathy, yet 
lerves for paſturage; but the Weſt-ſide being plain and arable; 
is exceeding fruitful in barley, oats, and rye, and feeds abun- 
dance of cows and ſheep. This, with the iſland of Benbecula 


and South-Vilt, are by ſome geographers eſteemed one iſland, 


becaule at low water there is an eaſy paſſage from one to the 
other, either upon dry ſands or by wading ; and together they 
are about thirty-three miles in length, and contain ſuch a mul- 
titude of freſh-water lakes, bays, and iſlands, that it is ſaid to 
be impoſlible to number them, and moſt of the lakes abound 
with fowl and fiſh. North- Viſt has an excellent harbour on the 
South-Eaſlt-ſide in a bay called Lochmaddy, famous for a great 
hihery of cod and ling, and where ſuch quantities have been 
taken, that 400 wv ba been laden with them in one ſeaſon. - 

NorTH-V1sT is ſeparated from a little iſland named Ben- 
becula on the South by ſeveral rocks, and a chapnel about three 
miles broad. This ſmall iſland is only three miles long, and 
the ſame broad; but has a harbour for ſmall veſſels, and ſeveral 
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Another extraordinary bird 


N as big as a 
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Taz NEW iD COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


freſh-water lakes, well ſtocked with fiſh and fowl ; but 1n its 
neighbourhood are ſeveral dangerous iſlands. EE 
ouTH-V1sST is ſeparated from Benbecula by a channel, which 
though two miles broad, 1s at ebb not above knee-deep. It is 
twenty-one miles in length, and three or four miles in breadth : 


the Eaſt-fide is mountainous; but the Welt, being level, bears 


ood crops of barley, oats, and rye, and abounds with cattle, 
Mae natives live to a very great age, and ſpeak the Erſe tongue 
in perfection. 

We now come to Sr. KII DA, a little ifland that may be 
ranked among the greateſt curioſities of the Britiſh empire; and 
therefore, notwithſtanding its ſmall extent, deſerves particular 
notice, on account of the genius of its inhabitants, their manners 
and cuſtoms, and the conſtitution of their little common-wealth. 

All the territories belonging to the inhabitants of St. Kilda 
are no more than three ſmall iſlands, and five naked rocks. The 
principal iſland, together with the reſt, is ſituated in about fifty- 
eight degrees thirty minutes North latitude, eighteen leagues to 


the Welt of North-Viſt, juſt deſcribed. The length of the 


whole iſland is not much more than nine miles, and its breadth 
does not much exceed ſix. It is encompaſſed by an inacceſſible 
barrier of rocks, two places excepted, one to the North. Welt, 
and the other to the North-Eaſt. The latter has a large bay, 
formed by two promontories, the firſt extending from the 
North-Eaſt-fide of the iſland, and the other from the South. 

The hand of nature has divided this iſland into four diſ- 
tint parts by mountains, which on the ſea-fide are faced with 
frightful precipices ; particularly that which riſes gradually from 
the head of the bay, and may not improperly be called the 
Britiſh Teneriffe. Its top in a clear day commands a proſpect 
of land and ſea above 140 miles in length. On the North-ſide 
it hangs over the deep in a moſt frightful manner; where a 
view of it from the fea fills a man with aſtoniſhment, and a 
look over it from above ſtrikes him with horror; yet a St. Kil- 
dian will ſtand or fit on the very brink of this ſtupendous pre- 
cipice with the molt careleſs indifference ; though its perpendi- 
cular height is no leſs than 1800 yards. | | 

The ground of St. Kilda, like the greateſt part of that of the 
Highlands, is much better calculated for paſture than tillage ; 
and all the arable land ſcarcely exceeds eighty acres ; but a 
great deal more might be added, was induſtry and the ſpirit of 
improvement ſufficiently encouraged ; but all the lands already 
cultivated lie very compactly together within the precincts 
of the village in which the whole community dwells. In the 
lower grounds are many excellent plots of graſs, which are in 


ſome places intermixed with a beautiful variety of the richeſt. 


plants, on which the cattle feed luxuriantly during the ſummer 
ſeaſon; in return for which they yield more than an ordinary 


quantity of milk. All the arable land is divided into many un- 


equal plots, and each of theſe is encloſed by the ſtones picked 
out of the land; theſe boundaries are eſteemed ſacred, and have 
been kept up for many ages; whence it would be impollible 


for a St. Kildian, however cunning or avaricious, to encroach 


on his neighbour's farn:. Every inch of ground within theſe 


encloſures is cultivated, which. they perform in the following | 


manner : after turning up the ground with a ſpade, they rake 
or harrow it very carefully, picking out every ſtone, every 


noxious root or weed that falls in their way, and pound to duſt 


every clod with a mallet. They then ſow their little fields, 
ſtrew them over with a manure of turf and peat aſhes, and 
having harrowed them over again, leave them, to ſpeak in their 
own ſtyle, in the hands of Providence, with a firm perſuaſion 
that their honeſt induſtry will be amply rewarded. 

Though this iſland is fituated ſo far North, the harveſt is 
commonly over before the beginning of September; and thould 
it fall out otherwiſe, the whole crop would be almoſt deſtroyed 


by the cquinoctial ſtorms, which, with the exceſſive quantity of 


rain that falls generally throughout ſeven or eight months in the 
year, are the moſt diſadvantageous circumſtances of their ſituation. 


Thus they raiſe their oats, and their barley, which is larger 


than any other of the Weltern-Iflands : but they have not one 
tree in all the iſland. Their horſes and cows, though very ſmall, 
are alſo ſomewhat larger than in the adjacent iſlands. 

The St. Kildians owe a great 
ſheep and wild fowl. They have conſiderable flocks of theep, 
which are all of the ſmalleſt kind, and their wool is ſhort and 
coarſe. Every one of them has two horns, and many of them four. 

The wild fowl appear here in innumerable flocks, and in ſum- 
mer time ſeveral of the rocks are totally covered with Solan 
geeſe and other fowls, and appear at a diſtance like ſo many 


mountains covered with ſnow, 


Another ſea-fowl highly eſteemed in this iſland, is the fulmer, 
which, the inhabitants ſay, furniſhes oil for the lamp, down for 
the bed, the moſt ſalubrious food, and the moſt efficacious oint- 
ment for healing wounds. It is of the ſize of an ordinary barn- 
door fowl, but its legs and wings are much longer. 

The third ſpecies are the lavie, which being the earlieſt viſi- 
tants in February, no ſooner appear, than the moſt conſiderable 
perſons in this ſtate aſſemble together to congratulate each other 
on ſeeing theſe harbingers of plenty and happineſs, and to di- 
vide the people into parties made up of the ableſt fowlers. The 
lavie in {ize reſembles a duck, though it is rather longer. This 


part of their felicity to their 


fowl builds no neſt; and like ſeveral other ſpecies of water-fowl, 
lays but one egg, which ſhe fixes in ſo nice a manner, that if 
once touched, it is impoſſible to fix it in the ſame place again. 

Theſe birds are caught by letting down men with ropes into 
the ſhelves of the rocks, each having a broad piece of linen, or 
ſomething remarkably white, fixed on his breaſt. This is done 
in the night, when the bird miſtaking an object ſo conſpicuous 
for a part of the rock, endeavours to cling to it, and is immedi- 
ately caught and diſpatched. 

They 1 allo a great number of puffins; and frequently a 
large ſea-gull, which is deteſted by every St. Kildian, it deſtroy- 
ing all the eggs that fall in its way, very often the young fowl, 
and ſometimes the weakeſt of the old. 

Among the land birds are very large ravens, a few eagles, 
with herons, curlews, plovers, pigeons, ſtarlings, larks, wrens, 
and ſparrows. 

Every one of the natives of St. Kilda who is poſſeſſed of a 
bit of Jand there, has a proportionable ſhare of 'the rocks in 
which the fowls hatch. The diviſions are made with ſingular 
exactneſs, and the ſmalleſt encroachment on a St. Kildian's pro- 
perty in theſe rocks, is by an ancient cuſtom ſeverely. puniſhed. 

he whole body of this little people live together ike the in- 
habitants of a town or city, their houſes being built in regular 


| rows forming a ſtreet : theſe habitations are built with ſtone 


— — 


| occaſions, is made of wool. 


| 9 


without either lime or mortar, from eight to nine ſeet high. All 
their dwellings are divided, into two apartments by partition 
walls. In the diviſion next the door, which is much the 
largeſt, they have their cattle ſtalled during the winter ſeaſon ; 
the other ſerves for kitchen and bed-chamber. There are alſo a 
prodigious number of little cells diſperſed over the ifland ; theſe 
conſiſt entirely of ſtones, and in them they ſecure their eggs and 
wild fowl, | 55 
The men are ſtout and hardy, ſhort, thick, and clumſey; but 
are remarkably ſtrong, will carry heavy burthens, and tug at 
the oar for many hours, with an almoſt undiminiſhed vigour : 


| but the women are 3 handſome; their complexions are 
| freſh and lively, and their features fine and regular. 


The clothing of the people is quite coarſe, and made for 
warmth. All the colours known among them, till of late, 
were black, white, grey, and brown, the natural colours of their 
ſheep; and yellow wes their only artificial one. All the linen 
manufactured among them is a mere trifle, and extremely coarſe ; 
one holiday ſhirt will ſatisfy the ambition of the greateſt beau 
among them ; and what they wear next their ſkin, on ordinary 
The weavers are but indifferent 
workmen. Every man js the tailor and ſhoe-maker of his 
own family: all the leather in the iſland, and thoſe neareſt to it, 
is tanned with the tormentil root, and done to great perfection. 

The St. Kildians ſpeak a corrupt dialect of the G, with 
a little mixture oſ the Norwegian: their manner of pronouncing 
is very 1 for every man, woman, and child, has an un- 
e liſping. | 

heſe al = extremely fond of muſic, whether vocal or 
inſtrumental ; to a bad violin indifferently played they will dance 
with rapture, and even the old women will bear a part in theſe 


| allemblies. 


They all in general poſſeſs the virtue of hoſpitality in an emi- 
nent degree, and behave with the utmoſt generolity, humanity, 
and reſpect, to the ſtrangers who come among them. 

It appears that Chriſtianity was very early introduced into this 
iſland. The largeſt church was dedicated to Chriſt, and called 
his temple. It was built of ſtone without any cement. It is 
twenty-four feet in length, and its breadth fourteen. This was 
in former times the principal place of worthip in the iſland, and 
here they continue to bury their dead. At the diſtance of a 
mile from the village is a chapel, which has an altar within, and 
ſome monkith cells without. The people have for ſome time 


| been Proteſtants of the church of Scotland, and a miniſter from 


thence is ſent thither. "They are devour, and attend divine worſhip 
regularly every Sunday ; but, with all their virtues, make no 
ſcruple of lying, and uſing all the arts of cunning to deceive the 
ſteward, when he makes them his annual viſit to receive a heavy 
tax they are obliged to pay him in proportion to the ſtock of 
various kinds they poſſeſs ; and, among other things, every ſecond 
he lamb, every ſeventh fleece, and every ſeventh the lamb. 

The preſent proprietor is a gentleman named Norman Macleod, 
whoſe anceſtors have poſſeſſed the ifland for at lealt 200 years. 
He has given a leaſe of this iſland, and of every thing belonging 
to it, to a cadet of his own family, for the yearly rent of about 
eleven pounds ſterling. This is the perſon called the ſteward, 
who before this, or his own rent can be made eFeQual, muſt be 
at the annual expence of fitting out a large Highland boat, to 
bring his grain, 3 or any other perquiſites that fall to his 
ſhare, or any commodities he buys from the people, to Harris, 
where he generally reſides. | 

To conclude the moral character of theſe people; being at a 
diſtance from the ſeat of juſtice, they are abſolute ſtrangers to 
the chicanery and delay of the law. And though they are igno- 
rant, and fo illiterate, that few of them can read, they firmly 
believe the exiſtence and providence of a Supreme Being, the im- 
mortality of the human ſoul, the obligations o! morality, 
righteouſneſs, and temperance, 
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V. 


The Kingdom of Ireland. 


SECTION I. 
Of IRELAND in General. 


Its Situation, Extent, Air, Soil, Produce, Rivers, 
: and Lakes. | 


1 is a large, and in general a fertile iſland, ſeated to the 
1 South of the little iſles juſt deſcribed; to the Weſt of 
England and Scotland, from which it is divided by St. George's- 
Channel, and a ſtraight about fifteen miles broad, which ſeparates 
it from part of Scotland: it has the mouth of St. George's- 
Channel on the South ; and the great Atlantic-Ocean, which 
lies between it and the frozen region of Newfoundland and 
Labrador, or New-Britain, in North-America, on the Weſt. 
It is ſeated between the fifth degree twenty-five minutes and the 
tenth degree thitty- ſeven minutes Weſt longitude from London, 
and between the fifty-firſt de ſixteen minutes and the fifty- 
fifth degree fifteen minutes North latitude, or between the mid- 
dle parallel of the eighth clime, where the longeſt day is ſixteen 
hours and a half, and the twenty-fourth parellel, or the end 


of the tenth clime, where the longeſt day is ſeventeen hours and | 


a half. Its extent is two hundred and N miles from 
Fairhead, the North point of Antrim, to Miſſenhead, the South 

int of Cork, which is its greateſt length; but it is much 
indented on the South-Eaſt by St. George's-Channel; and on the 


Welt and 8 the Atlantic-Ocean, which renders its length | 


very unequal. e greateſt breadth, which is from the Eaſt 
part of Down to the Welt part of Mayo, is an hundred and 
ſixty miles; but in the middle, from Dublin on the Eaſt, to the 
Weſt of Galway, it is only an hundred and forty-fix. It 
is computed to contain 1 1,007,712 Iriſh plantation acres, which 
amount .to 17,927,364 Engliſh ſtatute acres. The proportion 
which it is ſuppoſed to bear to England and Wales is as 


18 to 30. It probably takes its name from a Phoenician or 


Gallic term, ſignifying the furtheſt habitation Weſtward. 
The air is much the ſame with thoſe parts of England that lie 


under the ſame parallel; only in ſome parts it is more groſs and 


unhealthy, eſpecially to ſtrangers, on account of its many lakes, 
: bag and marſhes. 


rivers, and the ſoil is in moſt places very good and fruitful : even 


arts they are not ſo large as in England, on which a bounty has 
fon been given for the importation of Englith bulls, and large 

ſtone-horſes, which have mended the brEed. Indeed, the tar 
greater part of the land is uſed for grazing, whence they are 
enabled to ſupply the ſhips of all the European nations, particu- 
larly the Englith and Dutch, with beef and butter; but advan- 
tageous as this trade is, it is carried to an exceſs that is very pre- 


judicial io Ireland, as it cauſes agriculture to be neglected, | 


which would employ many more hands, and prevent their being 
frequently obliged to purchaſe great quantities of corn from 

England; from. whence it is alſo not uncommon to purchaſe ſhip 
— of potatoes, which in many places ſupply the want of 
bread. They alſo raiſe flax and hemp; and the gardens of Ire- 
land produce all the fruits and vegetables fit for the kitchen, 
that are to be found in Great-Britain, though fine fruit is dearer 
there than in England. | 

Ireland is remarkable for breeding and nouriſhing no venomous 
creatures. | | 

It ought not to be omitted, now we are treating on the 
ſoil, that there are ſome bogs in this country fo deep, as entirely 
to ſwallow up a man and horſe, who fink in unknown depth, 
though they are covered with turf which ſeems to promiſe ſolid 
ground ; however, roads have been made for horſes and carriages 
over theſe dreadful bogs, by ranging rows of faggots faſtened 
together, and covered with earth, which form a kind of bridge 
that ſhakes under the feet of the paſſengers. There are other bogs 
that have too ſtrong a cruſt of turf to be eaſily broken, and are 
conſtantly paſſed in fafety, though they ſhake and quiver at every 
ſtep of the foot, | 

[he turf which grows upon many of the bogs is taken off, 
dried, and fold for fuel; and is of great uſe where coals are 


ſcarce. There are, however, ſeveral pits of excellent coals, and | 


navigable canals are forming in order to convey it by fea to 


Dublin, and all the other towns on the coall, This country 


has likewiſe quarries of ſeveral kinds of beautiful marble ; alſo 


free-ſtone, a beautiful kind of hard white ſtone fit for building, 
full of ſhining particles which glitter in the ſun, aud late; 
with mines of copper and iron. | 

The principal rivers of Ireland are the following : 

The Shannon, which riſes in Loch-Allen, in the province'of 
Connaught, which is divided from Leinſter and Munſter, and 
running from North to South, after forming ſeveral lakes, turns 
to the Weſt and falls into the Atlantic-Ocean, after a courſe 


of one hundred and forty-five miles, This river is in moſt parts 


wide and deep, and has within it ſeveral tine and fruitful iſlands, 
with a fertile ſoil on both its banks; but it is not navigable 
above fifty miles for ſhips, on account of a cataract. ; 

The Suir, the Neor, and the Barrow, riſes from branches of 
a mountain called Slieu- Bloom. The Suir has its ſource in the 
branch called Bein-Duffe, in the county of Tipperary, and 
— firſt a South-Eaſt, and then a Southerly courſe for 
upwards of forty miles, it turns to the North, and afterwards to 
the Eaſt, and at length unites its ſtreams with the Neor and 
the Barrow. | 

The Neor riſes out of the ſame branch, and taking a South- 
Eaſt courſe, unites its ſtream with the Barrow. 

The Barrow riſes out of the ſame mountain in W Coun- 
ty, and after taking a Northerly courſe, returns to the South, and 
before it arrives at Roſs is joined by the Neor, from whence ir 
continues a Southerly courſe under the name of the river Roſs, 
and being joined by the Suir, they all loſe themſelves in the ſea 


at the mouth of the harbour of Waterford. 


The Black-Water, ſometimes called the Broad-W ater, riſes out 
of a mountain in the county of Kerry, from whence being ſwelled 
by many ſtreams, it takes firſt a Southerly, and then an Eaſterly 
courle, till at length turning ſuddenly to the South, it purſues 
that courſe till it falls into the bay at Youghall. There are ſeve- 
ral other rivers in Ireland called the Black-Water, one of which 
falls into the Boyne, another into the Shannon, and another in 
the county of Wexford, which falls into the ſea. rt 

Ihe river Band, famous for its pearl-fiſhery, but more ſo for 
its ſalmon, ariſes from the mountains in the county of Down, 
from whence it flows Northward, and after a courſe of about 
thirty miles, falls into the lake called Lough-Neagh, and paſſing 


| I through it, continues its courſe to the North, dividing the coun- 
n general it is a level country, watered by many lakes and If ties of Antrim and Londonderry, and falls into the ſea a little to 


: the North-Weſt of Colerain. 
thoſe where the Dogs have been drained are good meadow ground. | 


Their paſtures feed prodigious numbers of cattle; but in ſeveral ] 


The Lee riſes out of a lake in the county of Cork, and 
taking an Eaſterly courſe of about twenty-ſix miles, is enlarged- 
by its receiving ſeveral rivers and rivulets, till at length paſſing by 
Cork, it diſcharges itſelf into the ſca. | 

The Liffey is only remarkable for having the metropolis 
of the kingdom ſeated on its banks, it being otherwiſe an incon- 
ſiderable ſtream. It riſes in the county of Wicklow, and makin 
a circling courſe through that county and the counties of Kildars 
and Dublin, diſcharges itſelf into Dublin-Bay, a little below 
that city ; it being navigable fur barges no higher than the tide 
reaches. What is called the Liffey in Dublin, is properly a 
creek of the bay into which the little river Liffey runs, and 
which a mile above Dublin reſembles the New River near 
London. | 

The Boyne is a much more conſiderable river; it riſes in 
the King's County, is famous for its excellent ſalmon, and falls 
into the lea at Drogheda. | 

In Ireland are more lakes, or, as they were formerly called, 
loughs, than perhaps in any other country of the ſame extent ; 
and theſe abuund more in the provinces of Ulſter and Connaught, 
than in any other part of the kingdom. They are properly 
ranked under two denominations ; freſh-water lakes, which have 
no acceſs of the tide or mixture of the ſea, and ſalt lakes, into 
which the tide flows twice a day, and may more properly be called 
inlets of the ſea. | 

Of the freſh-water lakes, one of the moſt extraordinary js 
Lough-Lene, in the county of Kerry, which is remarkable for its 
ſingular beauties. It is about fix miles in length, and, at a me- 
dium, ngar half as much in breadth ; and is interſperſed with à 
variety of beautiful iſlands, many of them rich in herbage, and 
well inhabited. Eagles and oſprays are here in great numbers, 
and the iſlands and rocks in and around the lake are adorned 
with groves of the arbutus, which for the greatelt part of the 
. ears a ſcarlet fruit, like the firawberry, with bloffoms, 

eaves, and berries, green or yellow, according to the different 
ſtages of their approach to ripeneſs, The trunks of thele tri £5 
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are frequently four feet and an half in circumference, and nine 
or ten yards high. In ſhort, the beautics of this lake are not to 
be grſcribed, or ſeen without rapture. 

Lough-Erne and Luugh-Neagh are by much the largeſt lakes in 
Ireland. The former is divided into two branches, the upper and 
lower, which are ſeparated by the water being contracted into 
the compals of a conſiderable river for ſome miles, after which 
enlarging itſe]f, it forms the lower lake. Tis lough, in both 
its branches, takes its courſe through the whole length of the 
county of Fermannagh, from the South-Eaſt point to the North- 
Welt, dividing it almoſt into two equa] parts, extending about 
thirty miles in length, but of an unequal breadth. It is diverſi- 
fied with ſo many little pleaſant fertile iſlands, that they are ſaid 
to amount to about four hundred, moſt of them well wooded ; 
ſeveral of them inhabited by huſbandmen, and others covercd 
with cattle. It likewiſe abounds with a great variety of fiſh, as 
pike of a prodigious ſize, large bream, roach, eels, and trout ; 
but it is chicfly valued for its falmon, which are caught in great 
draughts by nets, in the river which flows out of the lake, the 
fiſhing of which is valued at five hundred pounds a year. 

Lough-Neagh is ſomewhat of an oval form, but indented 
on every ſide. It is eſtecmed the largeſt lake in Ireland, and is 
excceded by few in Europe ; it being twenty miles long from the 
Northi-Weſt point to the South-Ealt, near hftcen miles from the 
North-Eaſt to the South-Weſt, and ten or twelve broad at a me- 
dium. Within theſe dimenſions is not included a ſmall lake 

called Lough-Beg, or the Little-Lake, which is joined to the 
North-Weſt end by a narrow channel, and is four miles long, 
and a many broad. Lough-Neagh communicates its benefits to 
five ſeveral counties, Armagh, Tyrone, Londonderry, Antrim, 
and Down ; the latter of which it only touches by a ſmall point 
on the South-Eaſt fide : it receives {1x conſiderable rivers, four 
of leſſer note, and ſeveral brooks ; yet has but one narrow outlet 
to diſcharge this great flux of water. This lake is remarkable 
for its ſalutary effects in curing ulcers and running ſores on thoſe 
who bathe in it; and for encruſting the wood which lies in it with 
ſtone. On the ſhores of this lake have been found a variety of 
beautiful pebbles, cryſtals, cornelians, and agates. It alſo abounds 
with fiſh of various kinds, in innumerable quantities, and of 
a large ſize. It is particularly remarkable for two ſorts of trouis, 
one called the dologhan, which is ſaid to be from fourteen 
to eighteen inches in length, which it never exceeds, and always 
ſpawns in the rivers that ſupply the lake; the other is called the 
 badach, or churl, fume of which have been taken that weigh 
thirty pounds. | | | 
There are a conſiderable number of ſuch lakes as may more 
properly be called inlets of the fea ; among theſe are, 
Loch-Foyle, a large oval lake, about fourteen miles long, and 
from lix to eight miles broad, in which the ſea flows by a channel 
not much more than a mile over. 


about thirteen Iriſh miles; and in ſome places it is three, in 
others four, and in others five miles broad. There are diſperſed 
in it fiſty-four iſlands ſmall and great, ſome known by particular 

names, others nameleſs. On the ſide of it, near the coaſt of the 
barony of Dufferin, is a group of ſmall iſlands called the Scatte- 
ric-1{lands, ſome of which are noted for reſtoring and fattening 
diſtempered horſes ; others are ſtocked with rabbits, and to others 
reſort a multitude of ſwans, wild-geeſe, widgeon, teal, and four 
or hve ſorts of divers. EEE 

There is perhaps no country in the world that abounds more 
with ſpacious and commodious harbours than Ireland ; yet there 
are few countries to which leſs benefits ariſe from trade; but 
theſe harbours will be mentioned in treating of the ſeveral pro- 
vinces and counties of this kingdom. | 


SECTION II. 
The Perſons, Charatlers, Habits, Genius, Temper, 


Dreſs, Religion, Government, and Manufac- 
tures of the Iriſh ; with a ſhort View of the 
Hiſtory of that Country. 


1 inhabitants of Ireland may be ſaid to be compoſed 
of three diſtinct claſles of people. The original natives 
compoſe the molt indigent and illiterate part of the community; 
theſe lead a life of ſevere dependence on their ſuperiors. Emi- 
grants from Scotland have made ſuch numerous ſettlements here, 
as to form the next diviſion ; theſe chiefly inhabit the Northern 
parts of the kingdom ; between whom and the old Iriſh a 


deeply-rooted diſaffection ſtill ſubſiſts, on account of the tenacity I 


of cach to their particular religious perſuaſions and hereditary 
manners. The third and molt conſiderable claſs is compo- 
ſed of the deſcendants of the Engliſh; theſe occupy the Eaſtern 
coalt, and are very numerous in the commercial diſtricts, ſuch as 
Dublin, Waterford, and Cork ; and among them are to be found 
the beſt cultivated underſtandings and liberal manners. 

The Iriſh are in general a {trong-bodied, nimble, active people; 
many of both ſexes are tall, handſome, and genteel ; but this is 


far from being a characteriſtic of that nation, ſince a ſtill greater 
number here, as in other countries, are deſicient ju theſe natural 


| biſhops and other dignitaries like the eſtabliſhed church; but 
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endowments, and are clumſy and ill-ſhaped. The men are bold, 
hardy, and far from being deficient in true bravery and manly 
courage: but thoſe who are well-bred have an aſſured addreſs, a 
fluency of ſpeech, and a flow of compliments, eſpecially when 
in the company of the ladies, that is not eaſily acquired by 
the more bathful Engliſh 3 who are too apt to want that graceful 
aſſurance which is neceſſary to ſet their own merit in a proper 
light. It will not be doing injuſtice to the character of the Iriſh 
to ſay, that they are haughty, vain-glorious, quick in reſenting 
a ſuppoſed affront, and violent in all their affections. On the 
other hand, they have generally a fund of good nature, and all 
ranks are particularly remarkable for their hoſpitality. However, 
the morals of children are leſs attended to in their education, than 
they generally are in thoſe of people of the middle rank in E 
land; and hence a diſregard for truth, and many other faults, are 
too often ſuffered to take root in their ductile minds; thoſe 
at leaſt of the lower claſs have been frequently charged with 
having little or no regard to the ſacredneſs of an oath. Indeed, 
evil diſpoſitions often ariſe from trivial cauſes ; it is cuſtomary in 
the meaner trades, if any thing be miſſing, for the maſter to 
make each of his journeymen {wear that he has not taken it, b 
handing the Bible or the maſs-book to each, and for a drunken 
fellow, when ſeverely lectured by his wife, to take up his maſs- 
book, and kiſſing it, ſwear never to enter a public houſe for 
a ſtated time; theſe reſolutions are ſeldom kept; and thus per- 
jury being rendered familiar, all idea of the awful ſolemnity of 
an oath is entirely loſt, and the unhappy wretch is prepared, for 
the ſake of the ſmalleſt profit, to practiſe in a court of judicature 
what he has too often performed at home. But notwithſtanding 
this, there are in Ireland many perſons of the ſtricteſt integrity, 
humanity, virtue, and honour. 55 | 

The Iriſh have been reproached for want of genius, and 
by the ignorant have been frequently termed a nation of blunder- 


ers; but theſe aſperſions are very unjuſt, ſince Ireland has pro- 


duced many perſons whoſe genius and learning would have done 
honour to any nation: among which are the learned Dr. James 
Uſher ; that great philoſopher, the honourable Mr. Robert Boyle; 
that able defender of 1 Dr. John Leland ; ſeveral of the 
earls of Orrery ; Mr. Molineux, the friend of the great Mr. 
Locke; fir Richard Steele, dean Swift, dean Parnell, Con- 


greve, &c. 


Many writers of learning and genius, natives of this kingdom, 
might be enumerated, viz. The learned Dr. Thomas Leland, 
from whom the public have, not many years ſince, received a 
copious and valuable hiſtory of Ireland; and the ingenious Dr. 


| Goldſmith, whoſe poetical talents and extenſive literature placed 


him high in the republic of letters; together with many others 
that reflect a credit on their country at this day. | 


The ancient habit of the Iriſh was a doublet and cloſe breeches, 


| | | over which they wore a frize cloak, with a fringed or ſhaggy bor- 
The lake of Strangford, in the county of Down, which ex- | 


tends from Newtown in the North to Strangford in the South, | 


der. The women wore a kind of mantle, or blanket called 
a caddah, over their head and ſhoulders, and underneath a long 
gown ; and both men and women had a kind of ſhoe without a 
heel made of half tanned leather, called a brogue : but at pre- 
ſent all forts of perſons conform to the Engliſh dreſs, except in 
the brogue, which is worn by the poor in the country, and ſome- 
times the caddah. But it is very common for the loweſt of the 
people to wear neither thoes of any fort, nor ſtockings, except 
when they are dreſſed on Sundays or holidays ; particularly when 
they travel on foot, they uſually walk without their ſhoes and 
ſtockings, which they put on before they enter any town, and 

ulling them off when they have left it, put them in their pocket. 

his they allege keeps their feet cool, and prevents their loſing _ 
their time by picking their way through the dirt, or going round 
to eſcape crofling a rivulet. 

The Iriſh Kg, xt bears ſome affinity to the Welſh and Erſe; 
and all three are ſuppoſed by ſome to be only different dialects of 
the ſame language, more particularly the firſt and the laſt. Some 
of the Iriſh characters are very different from ours; however, 
very few of thoſe who ſpeak the language very fluently, are able 
either to write, or even to read it. Bu ineſs is principally tranſ- 
acted in Engliſh. | | | 

The eſtabliſhed religion in Ireland is the ſame as in England. 
The church is under the government of four archbithops, 
namely, the archbiſhop of Armagh, who has the title of primate 
of all Ireland; the archbiſhop of Dublin, who is ſtyled primate 
of Ireland; and thoſe of Caſhel and Tuam. Under theſe four 
archbiſhops are eighteen biſhops ; namely, under Armagh are 
the biſhops of Meath, Clogher, Down, Kilmore, Dromore, 
Raphoe, and Derry. Under the archbiſhop of Dublin, the biſhops 
of Kildare, Offory, and Ferns. Under the archbiſhop of Caſhel, 
the biſhops of Limerick, Waterford, Cork, Cloyne, and Killa- 
loe. Under the archbiſhop of Tuam, Elphin, Clonfert, and 
Killala. "Theſe ſeverel prelates have their deans, and other dig- 
nitaries, except Meath, which has neither dean, chapter, nor 
cathedral ; but the archdeacon 1s the head officer of the dioceſe, 
the affairs of which are tranſacted by a ſynod in the nature of a 
chapter, who have a common ſeal, which, by a vote of the ma- 
jority, is annually lodged in the hands of one of the body. 

Diſſenters of all denominations are tolerated in Ireland, parti- 
cularly Preſbyterians, Independants, Baptiſts, and Quakers. 
But the far more numerous body are the Papiſts, who have their 


neither 


_ 
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neither they, nor the inferior clergy of that communion, have 
any other revenues than the voluntary contributions of the laity. 
It is ſuppoſed that throughout Ireland there are about eight Pa- 


piſts to one Proteſtant ; but in the capital the diſproportion 


is only as four to one. 3 5 : 
For the promotion of learning in Ireland, there is one univer- 
ſity, and ſeveral free-ſchools erected for the education of youth ; 
and for promoting the principles of real Chriſtianity among the 
oor Popiſh natives of Ireland, and inuring them from infancy to 
induſtry, and obedience to their ſovereign, is inſtituted the In- 
corporated Society for promoting Englith Proteſtant Working- 
Schools. This inſtitution bids the faireſt for leſſening the number 
of Papiſts, and conſequently of increaſing induſtrious and loyal 
ſubjects. The influence which the Romith eccleſiaſtics have over 
the poor ignorant natives has been found very hurtful to govern- 
ment, by enticing them to pals over into the ſervice of France 
or Spain, who readily receive them, and, particularly the former, 
find them the moſt uſeful infantry in their pay. „ 
Although Ireland is ſubject to the Britith crown, it is {till 
a diſtin, although a ſubordinate kingdom, governed in general 
by the laws of England, which were received after Henry II. 
had reduced the kingdom, and ſworn to at the council of Leſ- 
more. This dependence of Ireland on Great-Britain has been 
recently confirmed by the Britiſh parliament; which in the reign 
of George I. paſſed an act by which the kingdom of Ireland 
is declared « dependent upon, and ſubordinate to the imperial 
crown of Great-Britain, and that the King's Majeſty, with the 
conſent of the Lords and Commons of Great-Britain in parlia- 
ment, hath power to bind the people of Ireland.” | 
The power of the lord-lieutenant, who repreſents the king, 
may be in ſome meaſure reſtrained, or enlarged, according to the 
king's pleaſure, or the exigencies of the times. On his entering 
upon this honourable office, his letters patent are publicly read in 
the council-chamber ; and having taken the uſual oath before the 
lord-chancellor, the ſword, which is to be carried before him, is 
delivered into his hands, and he is ſeated in the chair of ſtate, at- 
tended by the lord-chancellor, the members of the prixy-council, 
the peers and nobles, the king at arms, a ſerjeant at mace, and 
other officers of ſtate; and he never appears publicly without 
being attended by a body of horſe-guards. Hence with reſpect 
to his authority, his train and ſplendour, there is no viceroy 
in Chriſtendom that comes nearer the grandeur and majeſty of a 
king. He has a council compoſed of the great othcers of 


the crown, namely, the chancellor, treaſurer, and ſuch of the 


archbiſhops, earls, biſhops, barons, judges, and gentlemen, as 
his majeſty is pleaſed to appoint. Es 

The parliament here as well as in England, is the ſupreme 
court, which is convened by the king's writ. The laws are 
made in Ireland by the houſes of lords and commons, after 
which they are ſent to England for the royal approbation ; when, 
if approved by his majelty and council, they paſs the great 
ſeal of England, and are returned. Thus the two houſes of 
parliament make laws which bind the kingdom; raiſe taxes 
for the ſupport of government, and for the maintenance of an 
army of twelve thouſand men, who are placed in barracks in 


the four archbiſhops, thirty-five earls, forty-five viſcounts, eigh- 
teen biſhops, and thirty-five barons ; and the Houſe of Commons 
of three hundred members. 1 
For the regular diſtribution of juſtice there are alſo in Ireland, 
as well as in England, four terms held annually for the deciſion 
of cauſes; and four courts of juſtice, the Chancery, King's- 
Bench, Common-Pleas, and Exchequer. In the firit the king's 


chancellor and keeper of the great ſeal alone preſides; but in the | 


courts of King's-Bench and Common-Pleas, are three judges in 
each; and in the Exchequer, a treaſurer, chancellor, and three 
barons; and in all of them ſeveral ſubordinate officers. Here is 
likewiſe a court of Exchequer-chamber for correcting errors 
in the other courts ; in which the lord-chancellor and lord-trea- 
furer preſide, with other aſſiſtant judges. Here are alſo judges 
of aſſize and jail-delivery ; theſe are thoſe of the ſupreme courts, 
who take their circuits twice a year, in the ſeveral counties, that 
of Dublin excepted, for the trial of priſoners, and ſuits of nift 
prius between party and party; as alſo a court of admiralty, 
which has juriſdiction in maritime affairs, and is adminiſtered by 
commiſſion from the admiralty of England. 


Beſides theſe there are ſpiritual courts ; as the courts of pre- 


rogative, where a commillary judges of the eſtates of perſons 
deceaſed, whether inteſtate or by will; and in every dioceſe is a 
conſiſtory court, from whence appeals lie to the ſupreme court of 
prerogative, and from thence to a court of ſpecial delegates ap- 
pointed by the king. 

There are likewiſe governors of counties, and juſtices of the 
peace, appointed by the king's commiſſion through the ſeveral 
counties, to preſerve the peace in the place where they reſide, and 
alſo high and petty conſtables, and other officers, inſtituted for 
the ſame purpoſe : but the chief officer of every county is the high 
ſheriff, who was formerly choſen in the county-court by the ſuffra- 
ges of the people, but is now nominated by the chiet governor. 

The preſent revenue of Ireland is ſuppoſed to be ſomething 
more than half a million ſterling, out of which 70,000). is 
granted in penſions. Notwithſtanding the complaints made by 
the Iriſh, of the numerous penſions with which their eſtabliſh- 
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the North by the provinces of Connaught and Leinſter. 


ment is charged, and the reſtrictions on their foreign trade; ever 
article of general conſumption 1s to be procured upon the m 
ealy terms. 
nor are their exports or imports ſubject to high duties. olt of 
the trade of Ireland 1s carried on upon the Eaſtern aud Northern 
coaſts, particularly at Belfaſt, Londonderry, and other parts 


of the province of Ulſter, which, though the pooreſt ſoil, is next 


to Dublin, and its neighbourhood the moſt improved and flouriſh- 
ing part of the kingdom. Here the linen manufacture was eſta- 


blithed in the reign of James I. which proved an increaſing ſource 
of wealth, notwithſtanding the Scots have of late made 


reat 
| progreſs in eſtabliſhing among themſelves the ſame ata, 


cle of 
commerce. 


We thall conclude this ſection with obſerving, that Ireland is 
divided into four provinces, which, be inning at the South, are 
Munſter, Leinſter, Connaught, and Ulſter ; the firſt and laſt of 
which extend from one fea to the other. Some writers divide 
Ireland into five circuits, but that diviſion is not generally adopted, 

The hiſtory of Ireland is involved in fable before the Saxon 
kings of England began to invade that coaſt ; and very few me- 
morable events are recorded for many centuries afterward. About 
the concluſion of the eighth century the Danes and Normans, or 
as they were called, the Eaſterlings, made frequent deſcents, and 
at length began to erect places ot defence in order to preſerve a 
footing on the iſland. By them Dublin, Waterford, 


exford, 


Limerick, and Cork, were built. Still the internal ſtate of the 


kingdom can only be obſcurely known. It ſeems however that 
ſeveral petty princes thared the country. Henry the Second 
of England began to meditate the conqueſt of lass about 
1168, to effect which he inſtigates Strongbow, earl of Pembroke, 
with ſome other lords, to eſpouſe the cauſe of Dermot M*Mur- 
rough, king of Leinſter, whoſe oppreſſive tyranny had cauſed 
him to be driven from his country, and who interceded with 
Henry then in France, for his aſſiſtance towards re-eſtabliſhing 
himſelf in his kingdom. Theſe lords cauſed the Danes to eva- 
cuate Ireland, who had eſtabliſhed themſelves on the South. Eaſt 


| coaſt, and proceeded to make themſelves formidable to the 
| natives, which excited the jealouſy of king 


mw ms g Henry, who was not 
ſatished until the Engliſh lords had ſworn fealty to him and his 


heirs, and reſigned into his hands all the Iriſh cities and forts 
which they had ſubdued. In 1172 Henry in perſon paſſed over 
to Ireland with a formidable power, which ſoon procured him to 
be acknowledged lord paramount of Ireland. He proceeded to 
lettle a civil adminiſtration at Dublin which conformed very 
nearly to that of England; he likewiſe very liberally rewarded 
his Engliſh nobility with eſtates in Ireland, and eſtabliſhed a 
trading colony, from Priitol, in the city of Dublin. Ever ſince 
his reign Ireland has continued an appendage to the crown 
of England, although its loyalty has been more or leſs firm under 
different princes. | 


*-- SECTION III. 
Of the PRovince of MUNSTER, 


| THE vines of  Monllet is bounded oo; the Batt. and 
ſeveral parts of the kingdom. The Houle of Lords conſiſts of 


South-Eaſt by the province of Leinſter and St. George's- 
Channel, on the South and Weſt by the Atlantic-Ocean, and on 


0 It ex- 
tends an hundred and thirty miles in length from Waterford ha- 


ven in St. George's-Channel to the Weit point in Kerry; and an 
hundred and twenty in breadth from the North parts of Tippe- 


rary to Baltimore in Cork; but from Baltimore to the North 


parts of Kerry it is only ſixty-eight miles. The circumference, 


including the great windings and turnings, is above fix hundred 
miles. | i 

It is divided into five counties, namely, Cork, Waterford, 
Limerick, Kerry, and Clare, which are ſubdivided into hfty-two 
baronies, containing one archbiſhopric and five bithoprics, ſeven 
market-towns, eighty pariſhes, and twenty-five boroughs. 

It enjoys a mild, temperate air, and has many excellent bays, 


| havens, and good towns. The foil is in ſome parts hilly and 
| woody, mixed with wild, ſolitary mountains; but the vallies are 


adorned with pleaſant meadows and corn-fields. Its principal 
commoditics are cattle; wood, wocl, and fith, eſpecially herrings 
and cod. 

CORK was formerly a kingdom, and contained all the country 
between Liſmore and Brandon-Hills in Kerry, where it faces 
Deſmond to the Well, and includes a part of it. It has Water- 
ford on the Eaſt; Kerry and St. George's-Channel on the 
Weſt ; on the North Limerick; and on the South and South- 
Eaſt the Atlantic-Ocean and St. George's-Channel. The form 
is very Irregular both in length and breadth. 

It is divided into fifteen baronies, and is partly woody and 
mountainous, and partly fenny ; yet it has many good towns, 
and abounds in fine rivers and good harbours : the inhabitants are 
induſtrious, and the county is both rich and populous. A cop- 
per mine has been diſcovered near Cork. This county gives 
the title of earl to the noble family of Boyle, and ſends twenty- 
lix members to parliament, namely, two knights for the thire, 
and two burgeſles for each of the following towns: the city of 
Cork, Youghal, Kinſale, Bandon-Bridge, Moyallow, Baltimore, 
Clougwikelty, Shareville, Caſtlemarty, Middletown, Rathcor- 
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mach, and Doncralle. 
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St. Francis's abbe 


m1 Tur NEW ADO COMPLETE BRITISH TRAVELLER: 


The principal places in this county are the following : 
YoUuGHAL, a conſiderable ſea-port, ſeated at the mouth of 
the Broad- Water, is not very large, but is walled round, and di- 


vided into two parts. The upper part, which extends to the 


North, and is the largeſt, has a church within the town, and a 


little abbey without the walls. The lower part towards the 
South has another abbey. The convenience of the harbour, its 
good quay, and the fertility of the adjacent country, draw fo 
many merchants to it, that the town is pretty populous and rich. 
It has in particular a good fiſhery; but before the harbour is a 
bar, which can only be paſſed at high-water. 

Cork, a large, populous, and wealthy city, is ſeated on the 
river Lee, in the by Erft degree forty-five minutes North lati- 
tude, and in the ſeventh degree thirty minutes Weſt longitude, 
129 miles South-Weſt of Dublin. It is of an oval form, en- 
cloſed with walls and the channel of the river, which alſo croſſes 
it. It is ſaid to contain above 8000 houſes, chiefly inhabited by 
Engliſh Proteſtants. It ſtands about ſeven miles up the river 
from the ſea, where the mouth of the harbour is two miles 
broad. Large ſhips generally ride at a place called Paſſage, but 
ſmailer veſſels come quite up to the quay. The trade of this 


place chiefly conſiſts in furniſhing the ihipping of European 


nations in general with ſalted proviſions. The Engliſh ſhips 
bound to Jamaica, Barbadoes, and all the Caribbee-Iflands, con- 


ſtantly put in here to victual. This city, with its liberties, is | 


about three miles round, and forms a county of itſelf. It has 
two gates, one to the North, and the other to the South. The 
cathedral and the red abbey. are on the South- ſide of the town; 
and Shandon church on the North-fide. 
Here is alſo a ſteeple, ſuppoſed to have been built by the Danes, 
and to have been at firſt uſed by them as a watch tower; and 
near the river is a cuſtom-houſe and ſtore-houſe. 

Five miles below Cork, the channel of the river dividing, 
ſołms a large and pleaſant iſland, on which are ſeveral villages. 

KiNSALE is a neat, handſome, populous, and rich town, 
ſeatcd in a fruitful ſoil, near the mouth of the river Bann, 118 


miles from Dublin. It has an admirable harbour, and a good 


bay, with a light-houſe upon a peninſula, called the Old Head 
of Kinſale, which forms the bay, and guides the ſhips in the 
night to the mouth of the river. There is a bar before the port, 


but the pilots find from three and a half to four fathoms of water | 
in the ſhoalc{t place upon the bar at low- water, ſo that ſhips of 


any burthen may go over it when the tide is up; and even at 


the quay, where is the cuſtom-houſe, is twenty fect of water. 


This is reckoned the ſecond town in the county, many ſhips 
belonging to it; and great quantities of proviſions are exported 
from heuce to Flanders, Holland, France, and the Engliſh 


iſland in the Weſt-Indies. Within two miles from the quay, 


below the town, are two very ſtrong forts, one on cach fide of 
the river, almoſt oppoſite, which effectually ſecure the harbour 
from all attacks by fea : the town is alſo ſo fortified with good 
lines and out-works, as to be ſafe from any ſudden alarm by 
land. It gives the title of baron to the ancient family of Courcy. 
CAaPe-CLEAR is an iſland ſo called from its Cape; where is 


a caſtle for the ſecurity of ſhips, which take ſhelter under its 


cannon ; for it is far advanced into the ſea, and is of great ad- 
vantage from its being an opening to the South coaſt, whence, 
in war- time, there are generally ſome men of war ſtationed to 
cruize and keep the coaſt free from privateers ; this being the 
Southernmoſt iſland, as Mizen-Head to the Weſt is the Southern- 
moſt land of Ireland. . 8 

The county of WATERFORD is fo ſurrounded by the Black- 
Water, the Suir, and the ſea, that it forms a peninſula. - 


It is divided on the Eaſt by its haven from the county of Wex- 


ford, in the province of Leinſter ; on the South it is bounded by 
the ocean ; on the Weſt by the county of Cork; and on the 
North by the river Suir, which ſeparates it from Tipperary and 
Kilkenny. It extends forty-ſix miles in length, and twenty- 
four in breadth : though in ſome places it is pleaſant and fertile, 
yet for the molt part it is mountainous, and has a very indiffer- 
ent ſoil. It is ſubdivided into ſix or ſeven baronies, and, as 
well as Wexford and Shrewſbury, gives the title of earl to the 
ancient and noble family of Talbot. It ſends ten members to 
parliament, namely, two for the county, and two for each of 
the following towns, viz. the city of Waterford, Liſmore, Dun- 
garvan, and Tallow. | 

Ibhe principal places in this county are the following: 

WaATERKFORD, the only city in the county, is convenient] 

ſeated for trade, ſeventy- five miles from Dublin; but has a thick 
air and barren ſoil. It lies four miles and a half from the mouth 


of the river Suir, where it joins with the Nure and the Barrow; 


theſe together form the haven, which runs about nine miles up 
the country, aud is all the way deep and clear. It is commanded 
by Duncannon-Fort, and on the Weſt-ſide of the town is a 
citadel. There are likewiſe a block-houſe and ſtore-houſe on 
the South-ſide of the quay. The city and its liberties, which 
take up a great extent, form a county of themſelves. Ships of 
burthen come up cloſe to its fine quay, which is a very noble 
work. 

DUxXGARYAN is ſeated upon a bay of its own name, twenty- 
one miles from Waterford, and ninety-two from Dublin. Ir is 
a walled town, defended by a caſtle; but though it has a com- 
modious road for thips, it has now but little trade, and is a place 


of no t conſequence. It pives the title of viſcount to the 
earl of Cork. 5 2 


LiSMORE is ſeated on the river Broad-Water. It was formerly 
a bithop's ſee; and is adorned with the chief ſeat of the earl of 
Cork and Burlington, which has a noble park. But moſt of its 
poſſeſſions being alienated, it was long ago annexed to the ſee 
of Waterford. 

TarLLow is ſeated near the borders of Cork, in a fine fruitſul 
vale, five miles from Liſmore, and is a handſome, flourithing 
town. It ſtands near the river Bride, which being navigable 
from hence to Youghal, renders it a place of good trade. 

The county of TIrrERARV is bounded on the Eaft by 
Queen's-County and the county of Kilkenny, on the South by 
thoſe of Cork and Waterford, on the Weſt by the county of 
Limerick and the river Shannon, and on the North and North- 
Eaſt by King's-County and the territory of the O'Carrols. It 
is of a very irregular form, but is computed to be {ixty miles 
in length, and thirty-ſix in breadth. | 

This county is ſubdivided into fourteen baronies, and has four 
boroughs, with ſeveral other market-towns. It ſends eight 
members to parliament, namely, two for the county, and two 
each for the city of Caſhel, and the boroughs of Clonmell and 
Fethard. | 

The South part of this county being fruitful, produces much 
corn, and is well inhabited; both that and the Weſt point 
abound in good paſtures, and fine ſheep-walks, which furniſh 
the greateſt and beſt flocks of ſheep in Ireland; but the North 
part is very mountainous and barren. 5 

CASHEL, the only city of this county, and the ſce of an 
archbiſhop, ſtands eighty miles South-Weſt of Dublin. The 
city gives the title of — to the family of Moore. | 

CLONXMELL is a rich, populous, neat, and pretty ſtrong town, 


| ſeated on the Suir, on the borders of Waterford, twelve miles 


from Caſhel, and eighty-two from Dublin. It is walled round, 
and has barracks for two troops of horſe. It is the county town, 
and has a fine court-houſe and jail. 85 „ 
CARRICK is alſo a fine town on the ſame river, and has bar- 
racks for cavalry. It ſtands ten miles from Clonmell, and had 


formerly one of the ſeats of the late duke of Ormond, with one 
of the fineſt parks in the world. | 


The county of KERRY is bounded on the South and Eaſt by 
the county of Cork, and on the Weſt by the Atlantic-Ocean, 
extending ſixty miles in length, and forty-ſeven in breadth. It 
is ſubdivided into eight baronies, and ſends eight members to 
parliament, namely, two for the county, and two for each of 
the boroughs of Trailey and Ardfert. | | 

It is in general a woody mountainous country, but has in 
many places good corn and graſs. | | 

The principal places it contains are Trailey and Dingle. 


SECTION t.. 
tie Provixce of LEINSTER. 


5 Roby province is waſhed on the South and Eaſt by the 
ſea, and is much indented by the provinces of Munſter, 
Connaught, and Ulſter ; the two former of which bound it on 
the Welt and South-Weſt, and the latter on the North. It is 
ſeparated from Connaught by the Shannon, and from a part of 
Munſter by the Suir, extending in length about 112 miles from 
the moſt Northern parts of Eait-Meath to the Southern-point 
of Wexford ; and about ſeventy in breadth from Wicklow to 
the moſt Weſtern part of the King's-County ; its circuit, in- 
cluding the turnings and windings, is computed at about 360 
miles. | | 

This province is divided into the counties of Lowth, Eaſt- 
Meath, Weſt-Meath, Longford, Dublin, Kildare, the King's- 
County, the Queen's-County, Wicklow, Catherlogh, Kilkenny, 
and Wexford ; containing ninety baronies, and 926 pariſhes, 
under one archbiſhop and three biſhops, with forty-ſeven par- 
liamentary boroughs. The market-towns, and other places of 
trade amount to f{1xty-three. 

The principal rivers of this province are the Barrow, the 
Boyne, the Nure, the Liffey, the Slaine, and the May in 
Queen's-County, which falls into the Shannon. 

This province has a temperate, clear air, with a ſoil fruitful 
in corn and paſture, and though ſome parts of it are woody, 
it in general abounds with cattle, fowl, milk, butter, cheeſe, 
fiſh, and thoſe little ambling horſes called Hobbies. 

The county of LowTH, which was formerly reckoned a part 
of Ulſter, is waſhed on the Eaſt by St. George's-Channel ; and 
on the South-Eaſt is bounded by Meath, from which it is parted 
by the Boyne ; on the Weſt it has Monaghan and Eaſt-Meath; 
and on the North Armagh and Carlingtord-Bay. This is the 
leaſt county in this kingdom, it being only twenty-five miles from 
North to South, and thirteen, where broadeſt, from Eaſt to 
Weſt ; but in many places is much ſhorter and narrower. It is 
divided into four baronies : beſides the towns and liberties of 
Drogheda, which are a diſtin& county, it ſends ten members to 
parliament, namely two for the county, and two for each of the 
following boroughs, Atherde, Carlingtord, Dundalk, and Dun- 
leer. It is fruitful in corn and paſture. The places of mot 
note, as they lie from North to South, are thoſe which follow: 
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CARLINGFORD, which has one of the beſt harbours in Ire- 
land, is ſeated on the South-lide of a large bay of its own name, 


where the road is exceeding good quite to the fea, as is alſo the 


harbour, which has room for the whole royal navy of Great- 
Britiain, ſince it extends three leagues up the country, is two 
miles broad where narroweſt, and has from ten to twenty fathoms 
of water. There is a bar, indeed, acroſs the mouth of the 
main port or bay, but it is even there nine or ten feet deep at 
low water, and two fathom more at high tide. However, the 
town being a little out of the way of buſinels, has not a trade 
equal to the extent of its harbour. It ſtands forty-nine miles 
from Dublin, has a well frequented market, and 1s far from 
being a deſpicable or poor place, there being ſome merchants 
here who trade with their own ſhips, built in the dock of this 
town, and uſe them in the coal-trade to Whitchaven, as alſo in 
the fiſhery, which is the life of trade in all this art of Ireland. 
Carlingford has likewile a conſiderable trade on linen and linen- 
yarn. The town is rather neat than fine, and rather large than 
populous ; and though it is not a place of ſtrength, is ſtrong 
enough to defend iticlf in ordinary caſes, particularly on the 
ſea- ſide. i i 

D&uXxDALK is ſeated on a large open bay, but its haven is fo 
ſhallow at low water, that people may walk over it dry-thod. 
It is ſeated forty miles from Dublin, and was formerly walled 
and defended with fortifications, but is now an open place; it 
is the county town, and has a good market. It has a manu: 
facture of cambrick, which is brought to great perfection, and 
corn is frequently ſent from this port to Dublin. Near the 
town are ſeveral ſalt-works, which employ a great number of 
hands. 

DROGHEDA is the largeſt town in the county, and ſeated on 
a bay of its own name, twenty-two miles from Dublin. It has 
a good harbour, but it is of difficult entrance, and requires the 
atliſtance of a pilot. It is a handſome well built town, is very 
populous, has a town-houſfe, and is divided into two parts by 
the river Boyne, over which is a bridge. They have a good 
trade here to the North parts of England, and the inhabitants 
are ſupplied with a great quantity © coals from Whitchaven, 
which they ſend by land to all the country round, as well as up 
the Boyne. It gives the title of earl to the family of Moore. 

The county of Easr-MEATH is bounded on the North and 
North-Eaſt by thoſe of Cavan and Lowth ; on the Eaſt by St. 
George's-Channel ; on the South by the counties of Kildare and 
Dublin; and on the Weſt by Longford and Weſt-Meath ; ex- 


tending thicty-two miles from North to South, and twenty-fve 


from Faſt to Weſt. It is ſubdivided into eighteen baronies, and 
ſix boroughs, which ſend two members each to parliament, be- 
ſides thoſe for the county; theſe are Trim, Athboy, Navan, 
Kells, Duleck, and Ratoath. | | 

This is a plain, fruitful, pleaſant, and populous county ; 


Which feeds many herds of cattle, and abounds in corn. It | 


gives the title of earl to the family of Brabazon. 

The principal town in this county is TRIM, which has a ſmall 
market on the Boyne. It had formerly a caltle, and was walled; 
it {tands twenty-three miles from Dublin. ; 

The county of WesT-MEATH is thus called from its being 
ſituated to the Weſt of the former, and extends Welt to the 
Shannon, which parts it from Roſcommon ; it alto lies between 
Longford on the N and King's-County on the South. Ac- 


cording to ſome it extends forty miles in length, and twenty in 


breadth, while others ſay that it is only thirty miles either way. 
It contains thirteen baronies, and ſends ten members to par- 
liament, namely, two knights of the ſhire, and two burgelles 
each for Mullingar, Fore, Athlone, and Killbeggan. 

It gives the title of earl to the family of Nugent. : 

MULLIXGAR, which lies in the centre, is forty miles from 
Dublin, and is a market-town of conſiderable note, with bar- 
racks for a troop of horſe. This is the head of the county by 
act of parliament, and here the ſeſſions of the county are held. 

_ ATHLONE is ſeated about fifty miles from Dublin, on the 
banks of the Shannon, over which it has a bridge, which leads 
into the county of Roſcommon, in which is part of the town, 
and is defended by a caſtle. It is a place of conliderable 
{trength, and is reckoned the key of Connaught. 

The county of LoxGFORD is bounded on the Eaſt and South 
by Weſt-Meath ; on the Welt by the Shannon, which ſeparates 
it from Roſcommon ; on the North-Welt by Leitrim; and on 
the North by Cavan : extending twenty-ſeven miles in length, 
and ſixtcen in breadth. It is ſubdivided into ſix baronies, and 
contains twenty-four pariſhes, four boroughs, and ſends ten 
members to parliament, namely, two for the county, and two 
for each of the following towns, viz. Longford, Granard, 
Lanetborough, and St. John's-Town. It has ſome bogs and 
fenny paſtures, yet is in the maln a rich and pleaſant country, 
and has ſcveral lakes, which abound with fiſh. The principal 
towns are Longford and Lanefſborough. ; 

LoxGFORD ſtands on the banks of the Camlin, and is the 
capital of the county. It has a caltle and barracks for a 
troop of horſe. g f | a 

LAXESBOROUGH is allo ſeated on the Shannon, is ſixty-ſix 
miles from Dublin, and has allo barracks, It gives the title 
of viſcount to the family of Butler, : | 
The county of DUBLIS is bounded on the Eaſt by St. 


tains many ſtately apartments. 
with a very fine ſtreet, leading down to Eſſex- Bridge, which has 


| mile in circuit. 


George's-Channel; on the South by the river Bray, which parts 
it from Wicklow; on the Welt by the county of Kildare; and 
on the North by Eaſt-Meath and the river * Dull Its greateſt 
extent from North to South is twenty-ſix miles, and from 
Eaſt to Weſt fifteen. | 

It is divided into fix baronies, and ſends ten members to 
1 namely, two for the county, two for the city of 

Dublin, two for its univerſity, two for the borough of Swords, 
and two for that of Newcaltle. 

The South parts are but little cultivated, being ſomewhat 
mountainous, but the reſt is level and fruitful, and abounds 
with fiſh, tame and wild fowl, beſides deer in the noblemen's 
parks. 

DUBLIN is pleaſantly ſituated at the mouth of the little river 
Lifey, in the fiſty-fifth degree twelve minutes North latitude, 
and in the ſixth degree fifty-five minutes Weſt longitude, ſeventy- 
tour miles to the Weſt of Holy-Hezd in Wales, and two hun- 
dred and ſixty- eight to the North-Weſt of London. I his is the 
mart and centre of commerce for the whole kingdom, e:.cepting 
ſuch ports as are eminent for ſome particular branch of trade; 
though its harbour is ſo far from being commodious that it has a 
bar at its mouth, ſo that ſhips of great burthen cannot venture in; 
nor can thoſe which are able to paſs the bar, come up loaded to 
the quay, they being obliged to lie at Poolbeg, three mules below 
Dublin, and to deliver their goods by lighters. Great pains and 


expence have, however, been beſtowed in order to render this bay 


as ſafe and commodious as poſſible : banks faced with {tons have 

been extended for a conſiderable length on both ſides, and par- 
ticularly a new wall has been lately built on the South. By theſe 

means, a great extent of land which uſed to be overtlowed every 

high tide, has been taken from the bay, in order to render 

the harbour deeper; and to prevent flips leaving the proper 

channel, a durable row of piles has bcen fixed, between which 

ſhips may fail in the utmoſt ſecurity. 

'The caſtle of Dublin, which thirty years ago was an ancient 
ſtructure, conſiſting of ſeveral raum towers of ſtone, mouldering 
into ruins, has been rebuilt in a magnificent manner; aud con- 
Before it is a handſome area, 


been lately rebuilt after the mudebof that of Weſtminſter, though 
the Liffey, over which it is extended, is not more than one fourth 
as broad as the Thames. Juſt below the bridge, on the South- 
ſide of the river, is a very noble Cuſtom-Houſe, with a front ſup- 
ported by piaz zas. Before it is a handſome and ſpacious quay, 
with conveniencies for landing of goods. Beſides the bridge juſt 
mentioned, there are ſeveral others of ſtone; but thele are 
not worthy of a particular deſcription. | 

To the Eaſtward of the caſtle is a ſpacious area, on one fide 
of which is the parliament-houſe, the front of which is ſupported 
oy very lofty columns; theſe are extended on each tide in 
the wings, which reach to the ſtreet. "Theſe columns riſe almoſt 
to the top of the building, which is terminated by a very large 
and prand entablature. | | 

_ the parliamem-houſe is Trinity-College, which was 
founded by queen Elizabeth in 1591, and made an univertity by 
that princeſs. Its revenue has been lince increaſed by ſeveral 
donations. The building conſiſts of two {quares, one bzhind the 
other: in the firſt is a noble library. The univerſity has alſo an 
elaboratory, and a great number of ſkeletons and curioſities 
in anatomy, particularly a mummy remarkably perfect. All the 


| old parts of this ſtructure, have been lately rebuilt in an clegant 


manner with ſtone. _ 

Near the other fide of the area, behind the houſes which front 
the parliament-houſe, is the round church, which in the inlide is 
very. beautiful, it being covered with 2 dome, and adorned with a 
variety of carved work and gilding. The forn of this rotunda has 


| a very pleating effect, and its elegant decorations render it 


till more agreeable to the eye of the beholder. 
At a {mall diſtance to the South, is St. Stephen's Green, 


a very fine ſquare, in which are many noble buildings, and 


a large arca in the middle. This affords a very pleaſant walk, a 

Among the churches, the cathedral, dedicated to St. Patrick, 
is a fine old Gothic ſtructure, famous for its curious work man- 
ſhip within, arched roof, and high ſteeple, and alſo for its move- 
able pulpit, which, till the people are ſeated, and divine ſervice is 
ready to begin, ſtands in a corner of the church; but to the ſur- 
priſe of the ſtranger, is removed into the great aiile frequently 
without being obſerved; and he ſees a miniſter in a pulpit, where 
a minute or two betore was an open ſpace. To this church 
belong a dean, a chaunter, a chancellor, a treaſurer, two arch- 
deacons, and twenty-two prebendaries. 

In the heart of the city is the collegiate church, called Chriſt- 
Church, though it was dedicated to the Holy Trinity, This is 
a handſome ſtructure in the inſide, but it has nothing remarkable 
without. "FT hither the lord-licutcnant and lords-juitices always 
go in ſtate, on ſolemn occaſions, though there is a chapel belong- 
ing to the callle. 

Among the other churches there are ſeveral very beautiful 
ſtructures. 

At the Weſt-end of the town are the barracks, which are very 
handſome and extenſive ſtone buildings, ra ſed upon an eminence, 
and ranged in leyeral fronts and wings, joined together, with a 

very 
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very beautiful proſpect of the open country before it. A neat 
chapel, with a ſteeple, has been lately added, where divine ſer- 
vice is duly performed. 

A little beyond the barracks is the Phœnix-Park, which con- 
ſiſts of a plealing variety of hills and vales, is planted with trees, 
and ſtocked with dect. A commodicus road extends through it 
to the ring, where it encircles a very fine Corinthian column, 
bearing on the top a phœnix in the flames, erected by the late 
carl of Cheſterfield when lord-licutenant of Ireland. Hither 
a train of the nobility and gentry go in their coaches on the fine 
ſummer evenings, and make a very ſplendid appearance. In the 
park there are alſo very handſome ſeats for thoſe who walk. 

Oppoſite the barracks, on the other ſide of the river Liftey, at 
2 coniideiable diſtance, ſtands the Royal Hoſpital, founded by 
king Charles II. a very noble ſtructure, in which there are apart- 
me-its for old and diſabled ſoldiers, five hundred of whom are 
maintained here, with their officers, much after the manner 
of Chelſca. | | 

At a ſmall diſtance from the above edifice is Stephens'-Hoſ- 
pital, founded by Dr. Stephens and his ſiſter, a maiden —_ for 
the cure of all ſick and wounded perſons who are objects of cha- 
rity. This is a neat and elegant ſtructure, and is endowed with 
a great revenue. 

Near.it is the hoſpital for idiots and lunatics, erected in purſu- 
ance of the will of the late dean Swift. | 

Beſides theſe truly charitable and humane endowments, there 
are three hoſpitals, or infirmaries, for the ſick and wounded, 
namely, the Charitable-Infirmary, Mercer's-Hoſpital, and the 
Meath-Hoſpital ; with one particularly appropriated to the uſe of 
incurables ; a Lying-in-Hoſpital, built in a ſuperb manner, and 


in imitation of which the Lying-in-Hoſpitals in the cities of 


London and Weſtminſter were founded. 
One of the moſt conliderable of the charitable foundations of 


this city is the Poor-Houſe, in which a great number of old and 
decayed perſons are maintained; infants are alſo received, brought 


up, educated, and inured to labour. The Blue-Coat-Hoſpital 
and Free-School was erected in 1680 by king Charles II. 
for educating, maintaining, and porting out apprentices to trades 
or ſea-ſervice the ſons of the reduced citizens of Dublin, and 
contains about one hundred and ſixty boys. 
This city is governed by a lord-mayor, who is granted a con- 
ſiderable ſum to enable him to ſupport the dignity of his office, 
and wears a collar of SS. and by twenty-four aldermen. Every 
third year the city and its ſuburbs are ſurveyed by the lord-mayar 
and the twenty-four corporations, which are, 1. The Merchants, 
2. The Tailors, 3. The Smiths, 4. The Barber-Surgeons, 
5. The Bakers, 6. The Butchers, 7. The Carpenters, 8. The 


Shoe-Makers, 9. The Sadlers, 10. The Cooks, 11. The Tan- 
ners, 12. The Tallow-Chandlers, 13. The Skinners and Glovers, 


14. The Weavers, 15. The Sheer-Men and Dyers, 16. The 


Gold-Smiths, 17. The Coopers, 18. The Felt-Makers, 19. The 


Stationers, Cutlers, and Paper-Stainers, 20. The Bricklayers and 
Plaſterers, 21. The Curriers, 22. The Hoſiers, 23. The Brew- 


ers and Maliters, 24. The Joiners and Wainſcotters. All theſe 


ſeveral companies, upon this occaſion, vie with each other in 
making a ſplendid appearance, and ſeveral of them have very fine 
pageants, conſiſting of large and beautiful carriages, in which 
are exhibited ſome remarkable particulars, or circumſtances, re- 


| lating to the company to which they belong. Thus, in that 


belonging to the Stationers, of whom the Printers make a part, is 
ſometimes a printing preſs, in which men work off a poem 
in praiſe of printing, and throw every ſheet to the mob; the 
Weavers work at the loom ; the Smiths have their Venus and 
Vulcan; the Furriers a man drefled in ſkins; and the Upholſterers 
one in feathers. | 

We now come to the county of KIIDAREH, which has thoſe 
of Dublin and Wicklow on the Eaſt, the King's and Queen's 
countics on the Wet, Catherlogh on the South, and Eaſt-Meath 
on the North; extending twenty-three miles from Eaſt to Weſt, 
and thirty-ſeven from North to South ; but both are very unequal, 
it running in a narrow flip between de counties of Dublin and 
Wicklow, and between the latter and Queen's-County. 

This is an open, pleaſant, and plentiful county, abounding 
in corn and paſturage; and 1s well watered by the Ang Lit- 
fey, and other rivers. It 1s divided into ten baronies, gives the 
title of marquis to the noble family of Fitzgerald, and tends ten 
members to parliament, namely, two for the county, and the 
ſame number for each of the following towns, viz. Kildare, 
Naas, Harriſtown, and Athy. 

Naas is the county-town, but Kildare is the capital of the 
county. It is ſeated twenty-ſeven miles from Dublin, and is the 
ſce of a biſhop. It is a pretty good town, and has ſome trade. 

The Kixc's-CounTY was formerly called Offaly, but had 
its preſent name in honour of Philip of Spain, queen Mary's 
huſband. It is bounded on the Eaſt by Kildare; on the South 
by Tipperary and the Queen's-County ; on the Weſt by part of 
Tipperary and Galloway, from which lait it is ſeparated by the 
Shannon; and on the North by Weſt-Meath. According to 
ſome authors it is thirty-ſeven miles from North to South, 
and twenty-eight from Eaſt to Welt ; but, according to others, 
It is forty-eight miles in length, and fourteen in breadth ; how- 
ever, it is very unequal both ways, and runs with a narrow flip 
between Tipperary and Queen's-County. It is a populous and 

i 


well improved country, divided into eleven baronies, and ſends ſix 
members to parliament, namely, two for the county, two for 
Philipſtown, and two for Banagher. 


PHILIPSTOWN, or KINGSTOWSY, is the capital of the count I 
and is ſeated twenty-eight miles from Dublin. It has barracks 
for a company of toot, and gives title of baron to the lord vil. 
count Moleſworth. | 
B1RR is ſaid to be much the beſt town in the county; it ſtands 
on the borders of "Tipperary, on the river that runs into the 
Shannon; has a conſiderable trade in wool, and employs a great 
number of hands in the woollen manuſacture. 
QUEEN's-COUNTY 1s fo called in honour of queen Mary, the 
ſiſter of queen Elizabeth, in whoſe reign it was made a county, 
It is bounded on the Eaſt by Kildare and Catherlogh ; on 
the South by Catherlogh and Kilkenny ; and on the North and 
Wett by King's-County and part of Tipperary ; extending thirty- 
hve miles in its greateſt length from North to South, and near 
the ſame from Eaſt to Weſt. It is divided into ſeven baronies, 
and ſends eight members to parliament, two for the county, and 


| two each for Portarlington, Maryborough, and Ballynekil. 


MaARYBOROUGH, or QuEEN's-Tow, ſtands ſeventy-two 
miles from Dublin. It was called ſo in honour of queen Mary, 
and has barracks for a troop of horſe. It gives the title of baron 
and viſcount to the lord Molyneux. 

The county of WickLow, which was once a part of that 
of Dublin, is bounded on the Eaſt by St. George's-Channel ; on 
the South by the county of Wexford; on the Weſt by Kil- 
dare and Catherlogh; and on the North by Kildare and Dublin; 
extending thirty- ſix miles in its greateſt length, and twenty-cight 
where broadeſt. 


It is divided into fix baronies, and ſends ten members to parlia- 


ment, two for the county, and two each for the towns of Wick- 


low, Baltinglaſs, Carysford, and Bleſſington. It is pretty moun- 
tainous, but the low lands are fruittul, and, among other 


| advantages, contains a copper mine. 


W1ckLow, the county-town, is ſeated twenty-four miles from 


Dublin, at the mouth of the river Leitrim, and has what is called 


a caſtle; but it is only a rock, with a ſtrong wall round it. It 


| has no great trade; what it has is chiefly managed in ſmall veſ- 
ſels, which carry proviſions to Dublin. 


ARKLOW is a pretty market-town near the ſea, twelve miles 
from Wicklow. It has barracks for two companies of foot, and 


| alſo ſends boats loaded with proviſions to Dublin. 


The county of CATHERLOGH, or CATERLOUGH, has 
Wexford on the South ; part of Queen's-County and Kilkenny 
on the Weſt ; part of Kildare and Wicklow on the North ; and 
part of Wicklow and Wexford on the Eaſt, lying for the moſt 


part between the rivers Barrow and Slaine. It extends twenty- 
eight miles from North to South, and eighteen from Eaſt to 


| Weſt; but is very unequal, it running with a narrow flip be- 


tween Kilkenny and Wexford. 


It is woody, but pretty fruitful : it is divided into five baronies, 


and ſends only ſix members to parliament, namely, two for the 
_— and two each for the towns of Catherlogh and Old 
eighlin. 

CATHERLOGH, or CARLOW, the county-town, ſtands thirty- 
eight miles from Dublin. It is ſeated on the river Barrow, and 
has a caſtle, with barracks for a troop of horſe; it is well built, 
and 1s a pretty trading town, inhabited by the chief gentlemen of 
the county. | 8 


The county of KIIKExxv is bounded on the Eaſt by 


Wexford and Catherlogh ; on the South by Waterford, from 
which it is parted by the Suir; on the Weſt by Tipperary; 
on the North-Weſt by Upper-Offory ; and on the North by 


| Queen's-County. Its greateſt extent from North to South is 


forty miles, and from Eaſt to Weſt twenty. It comprehends ten 


diſtricts and baronies, and ſends ſixteen members to parliament ; 


namely, two for the county, two for the city of Kilkenny, and 
two for each of the following towns, St. Kennis, or Iriſh-Town, 
Gowran, Thomas-Town, Eniſteorge, Cullen, and Knocktopher. 

1 his is a plentifnl county, ſo populous as to be adorned with 
more towns and caſtles than any in the kingdom ; and though it 
is mountainous in the South part, is ſaid to have fire without 
ſmoke, earth without bog, water without mud, and air without 
fog: thus having all the tour elements in perfection, it is eſteemed 
an healthful as well as pleaſant county. It is remarkable for its 


coal mines, as well as for its quarries of marble. Near Offory are 


| the mountains called Sliewbloamy, or Bladin-Hills, out of which 


ſpring the Suir, the Neor, and Barrow. They deſcend in three 
ſeveral channels, but join in one before they fall into the 1ca. 
The Neor, or Nure, divides this county into two parts. 

The principal places in this county are the following : 

K1LKENNY, which was once a biſhop's ſee, is ſeated on 
the Neor, fifty-ſix miles from Dublin. It has two ſtone biidges 
over the river, and is a large, ſtrong, populous, neat, and well- 
built city, which has as good a trade as any inland town of Ire- 
land. 

Tnouas-Tou is ſeated on the banks of the Neor, and 
is reckoned the ſecond town in the county ; but is a ſmall piace, 
with ſome fortifications. wn 

The laſt county we ſhall mention in the province of Leinſter, 
is that of WEXFORD, which is bounded on the North by Wick- 


low; on the Eaſt, South, and South-Welt, by St. Georgc's- 
Chanel; 
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THE PROVINCE O F CONNAUGHT. 


— 


Channel; and on the Welt by Catherlogh and Kilkenny; ex- 
tending forty-ſeven miles in length, and twenty-ſeven in breadth. 
It is divided into eight baronies, and ſends eighteen members to 
parliament ; namely, two for the county, and the fame number 
for each of the folluwing boroughs, viz. Wexford, New Rols, 
Enniſcorthy, Feathard, Newborough, Banno, Clonmines, and 
Taghman. It is in ſome places fruitful in corn and paſture, but 
in others the ſoil is very indifferent. 
The principal towns in this county are the following : 

Ross, which 1s ſituated on the borders of Kilkenny, was once 
a large, trading, populous city, with a cathedral, and was the 
ſee of a biſhop, afterwards annexed to that of Cork. It is now 
a town of trade, by means of its river, formed by the junction 
of the Neor and the Barrow, which brings up ſhips of very 
conſiderable burthen to its quay. | 

Duncannon is a fort on the ſame river more to the South, 
which ſo commands it, that no ſhip can paſs either to Rots 
or Waterford without its permiſſion. From hence to the North 
of the river, a narrow neck of land projects into the fea, on 
which ſtands Hook-Tower, formerly built by the citizens of Rols, 
and now augmented with a light-houſe for the direction of ſailors 
into the mouth of the river. bo | 

WEXFORD, the chief town of the county, ſtands at the mouth 
of the river Slaine, ſixteen miles from Roſs, and fixty-fhve 
to the South of Dublin. This is remarkable for being the firſt 


town in the whole iſland that ſurrendered to the Engliſh, who | 


took poſſeſſion of it in the year 1170, when it was reckoned the 
principal town in all Ireland, This town has a conſiderable 
trade in corn and butter, and is famous for its fine ale. 


e 
Of the PRovixce of CONNAUGHT. 


1 province is ſeparated from that of Leinſter by the | 


Shannon, which alſo parts it on the South and South-Eaſt 
from Munſter, and is bounded on the North and Welt by 
the ocean. It is one hundred and thirty-miles in length from 
Cape Leon, the moſt Southerly point of Thcemond, to the North 
part of Leitrim ; about eighty-four in breadth, from the Eaſt 
| pw of Leitrim to the Black-Harbour in the Welt part of 


ayo; and about ive hundred in chcumſerence. 


In ſome places this province is extremely pleaſant, but in] 


others gloomy and ſubject to great fogs, on account of its many 
bogs, woods, and lakes. The foil js very fruitful, and abounds 
with cattle, deer, hawks, and honey. It has many convenient 


bays and creeks for navigation, but few rivers of conſiderable ] 


note, except the Shannon. The chief are the Moy in the county 
of Mayo, which, for a ſmall diſtance, divides it from Sligo, 
and falls into the ocean by Mayo and Killalo. The Suck 
divides Roſcommon from Gallway, and falls into the Shannon 
near Clonfert. The Droſos, a river in the county of Clare, 


which falls into the Shannon by the Eaſt of Clare; and the Gyll, | 


a ſmall river in Gallway, which runs into the bay of that name. 


This province contains one archbiſhopric, five biſhoprics, ſeven 


market-towns, eight places of trade and commerce, twelve bo- 
roughs that return members to parliament, and three hundred 
and ſixty- ſix pariſhes; with ſix counties, which are ſubdivided 
into fifty-one baronies. Theſe counties are Thomond or Clare, 
Gallway, Mayo, Roſcommon, Sligo, and Leitrim. 

THOMOND, or the county of CLARE, was formerly joined 
to Munſter, but has been annexed to Connaught. On the Eaſt 
and South ſides, it is parted by the Shannon from "Tipperary, 
Limerick, and Kerry, in Munſter ; on the North it is bounded 
by the county of Gallway ; and on the Weſt by the Atlantic- 


Ocean. It is about fifty-fve miles in length, and thirty-eight in 


breadth; and is ſuppoſed to contain ten thouſand houſes. It is 
divided into nine baronies, in which are two market-towns, and 
but one borough, which is that of Ennis; it therefore ſends but 
four members to parliament. . 

It is a hilly, irregular country, but is not deficient in good 
paſtures, which produce the beſt horſes in Ireland. The ſoil alſo 
dears corn and rape. | | 

ExN1s, the county-town, is ſeated about an hundred miles 
from Dublin. It ſtands near a lake formed by the Shannon, has 
a market, and is by much the beſt town in the county. 

K1LLALO, the other market-town, ſtands on the Shannon, on 
the borders of Tipperary, eighteen miles from Ennis, and ten 
to the North-Eaſt of Link. It is the ſee of a biſhop, and 
was once a very conſiderable place; but is at preſent decayed. 
There is here a cataract in the Shannon, which {tops veſſels from 
going further up. 

The county of Gallway is bounded on the Eaſt and 
South-Eaſt by part of Roſcommon, King's-County, and Tip- 

erary, from which laſt it is parted by the Shannon ; on the 
South. ſide by the ney of Clare; on the Weſt by the Atlantic- 
Ocean; and on the North and North-Eaſt by Mayo, Meath, 
and Roſcommon. It is eighty-two miles in length, and forty- 
two in breadth ; and is divided into ſeventeen baronies, contain- 
ing an hundred and thirty-ſix pariſhes, about hfteen thouſand 
four hundred and twenty houſes, and ſends eight members to 
parliament ; namely, two for the county, two for the town of 
Gallway, two for Athenry, and two 4 Tuam. The river 
ſhannon ow forms a lake ſeveral miles in length; and Lough- 

0. . | 


| defended by a cattle, which is now in ruins. 


the city, is twenty miles long, and in ſome places five broad. As 
this county abounds with a warm lime-ſtone foil, which rewards 
the induſtry of the huſbandman and ſhepherd, it in general 
abounds with corn, paſture, and cattle ; but the South and Eaſt 
parts are beſt inhabited. The Weſt ſide runs out in the form of 
a peninſula. It is much indented with little bays, and bordered 
all along with a mixture of verdant iſlands and rugged rocks, 
among which are four iflands called South-Arran, which gives the 
* of carl to the noble family of Gore. 

JALLWAY, the county-town, ſtands on an iſland by the f. 
of the lake Corbes, or Lough-Corrib, into the bay of its — 
name, one hundred miles to the Weſt of Dublin, and thirty-ſe- 
ven to the North of Limerick. It is a very ſtrong, neat, and 
rich city, the capital of all the Welt part of Ireland. In beauty 
and compactneſs it is inferior to none but Dublin. It is ex- 
tremely well ſituated for commerce, and has a large, ſafe, and 
excellent harbour, called the bay of Gallway, which is ſheltered 
at the mouth by the South-iſles of Arran, through which are 


three paſſages for ſhips, beſides the North-paſſage at the mouth 


of the bay, and is capable of containing a vaſt number of ſhips. 

Tua: has been the fee of an archbiſhop, ever ſince the 
beginning of the fixth century. It ſtands ſeven miles from the 
borders of Mayo, and was once a famous city, but is now grealy 
reduced; however, it has ſtill ſome trade. 


Maro is bounded on the Eaſt and North-Eaſt by Roſcommon | 


and Sligo ; on the South and South-Eaſt by Gallway ; and on the 


Weſt and North by the Atlantic-Ocean ; extending ſixty-two 


miles in length, and fitty-two in breadth. It is divided into nine 
baronies, in which there is but one borough town, and it ſends 


| only tour members to parliament; two for the county, and two 


for Caitlebar. It has feventy-three pariſhes, and is laid to con- 
tain upwards of thirteen thouſand houſes. | 
Mayo, the chief town, was once a biſhop's ſee, but is ſince 
annexed to Tuam. The town ſtands at the mouth of the river 
Moy, on the borders of Sligo, one hundred and fifteen miles 
from Dublin, and was once a flouriſhing place ; but it is now 
_ decayed. | | 
OSCOMMON 1s bounded on the Eaſt by Longford and 1 
Meath; on the North by Sligo and 4 * 8 
by Gallway and Mayo; and on the Weſt by another part 


of Gallway and Mayo; extending fifty miles in length, and 


twenty-eight in breadth. It is ſubdivided into fix baronies, in 


which are three boroughs, fifty-nine pariſhes, and about eight | 


thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty houſes. It ſends eight mem- 
bers to parliament, two for the county, and two each for Roſ- 
common, Boyle, and Tulſk. It is, for the moſt part, a level 
and fruitful country, that with a little cultivation yields plenty of 
corn and graſs, which feeds large herds of cattle. On the 
North ſide of the county, are the Curlew mountains, which 


were ſteep and impaſſable, till with much difficulty a way was 


cut through them. | 
RosCOMMON, which gives name to the county, was formeriy 
nded by 2 ö It is a mean place, 
conſiſting chieſly of one ſtreet, with great part of the houſes 
thatched; yet here is kept the ſeſſions-houſe and jail, and it 
gives the title of earl to the family of Dillon. ; 


BOYLE is a good market-town and corporation, by the lake 


Key, near the borders of Sligo. It is a place of ſome trade, and 
15 remarkable tor an old abbey, of which only the ruins ow re- 
main. It has alſo a tine ſeat which belonged to the late lord 
Ningſborough. | - 


SL1GO is bounded on the Eaſt by the county of Leitrim ; on 


the South and South-Weſt by Roſcommon and Mayo; and 


on the North and North-Weſt by the Atlantic-Ocean; extending 
thirty-five miles in length, and as much in breadth. Great part 


of this country is mountainous, and covered with bogs ; but the 


lower grounds have a good foil, proper for grazing. It is ſub- 
divided into {ix baromes, and contains forty-one pariſhes, and 
about five thouſand nine hundred and ſeventy houſes. It has but 
one borough, and ſends tour members to parliament 
county, and two for Sligo, the capital town. h 

SL1GO, the county-town, is ſeated on a bay of the fame name 
a hundred and ten miles to the North-Eaſt of Dublin, and is the 
only town of note in the county. It has a very commodious 
harbour, and ſhips of two hundred tons burthen may come up to 
the quay. Here is alſo a good caſtle. The town is populous 
but not large; nor is the trade conſiderable, though much better 
than in any other place beyond it. 

A mile from Caſtle-Connor, in this county, is a round hill 
an entrance into which was diſcovered in 1646, leading to qua- 
drangular chambers, arched over. The caves of the rock of 
Corin are equally remarkable, where, within a ſteep and almoſt 
inacceſſible entrance, are many ſtrange receſſes : before theſe 
caves is a path, abont a hundred paces in length, alſo cut out of 
the rock. This work, which is called the Giant's-Houſe, is 
ts ge to be formed either by the ancient Iriſh or Danes. 

he county of LEITRIM is bounded by Sligo on the Weſt 


and South-Welt ; by Donegal-Bay on the North; by Long- 


ford, in Leinſter, on the South-Eaſt; and bv the counties of 
Fermaragh and Cavan on the Eaſt and North-Eaſt. Et is forty- 
four miles in length, but only eighteen in breadth, and is a wild 
mountainous Country, but abounds in graſs, which feeds a 
prodigious number of cattle. It is divided into five baronies, and 
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contains twenty-one pariſhes, about 4000 houſes, two boroughs, 
and ſends ſix members to parliament, two for the county, and 
two each for James-Town and Doumruſk. ; 

Le1TRIM, the county town, ſtands near the Shannon, which 
riſes in this country; but the town is decayed, and of little 
conſequence. | 


SECTION VI. 


Of the PRovince of ULSTER. 


HIS province is encompaſſed on three ſides by the ſea, it 
being bounded on the Eaſt by St. George's-Channel ; on 
the North by the Northern-Ocean ; on the Welt by the Atlantic- 
Ocean ; on the South-Weſt by the province of Connaught, and 
on the South by that of Leinſter; and is about 116 miles in 
length, and 100 in breadth. It is ſubdivided into fifty-five 
baronies, and contains nine counties, twenty-nine boroughs, 
365 pariſhes, and about 115,500 inhabitants, with one arch- 
biſhopric, and ſix biſhoprics. 

The air is temperate and falubrious, being cooled by various 
winds in ſummer, and qualified by moderate rains in winter. It 
has many great lakes and rivers that abound with fiſh, man 
woods, plenty of corn and graſs, with a great number of black 
cattle and ſome ſheep. | 

The principal rivers and lakes are the following; the river 
| Rann, which riſes in the county of Down, receives the river 
Tanwagee, paſſes through Lough-Neagh, and, after dividing 

the counties of Antrim and Londonderry, falls into the Northern- 
Ocean a little below Coleraine. | | 
Lough-Foyle, which paſſes by St. John's-Town and Lon- 
donderry, and forms a bay of the ſame name at its entrance into 
the Northern-Ocean. 3 | EY 

The Swilley, in the county of Donegal, alſo falls into the 
fame ocean, with a kind of lake. 

Lagan-Water, in the county of Down, paſſes by Dromore, 
Liſburn, and Belfaſt, into the bay of Carrickfergus. _ 
Newry-Water parts Down from Armagh, and falls into Car- 


lingford-Bay. | | 
With reſpect to the ſoil of this country, it is apt to run into 
wood, unleſs conſtantly kept open, and the low grounds, where 
the drains are neglected, ſoon degenerate into bogs; but by the 
induſtry of the inhabitants it produces good crops of oats, and, 
where marl is found, barley. The ſtaple commodity of this 
country is the linen manufacture, which has been of the greateſt 
benefit to all ranks of people. Hence this province may be 
ſaid to be in general populous, flouriſhing, and daily increaſing 
in the number and wealth of its inhabitants. 

It is divided into the nine following counties, Down, Armagh, 
Monaghan, Cavan, Fermanagh, Tyrone, Antrim, London- 
derry, and 2 | 

"The county of Down is bounded on'the Eaſt and South by St. 
George's-Channel; on the Weſt by the county of Armagh, 
and on the North by the _—_— of Antrim. It lies oppoſite to 
the Ifle of Man, Cumberland, and Weſtmoreland ; and the 
North part of it fronts the Mull of Galloway, which is viſible 
at about five leogues diſtance. It is about forty-four Engliſh 
miles in length, upwards of thirteen in breadth, and divided 
into ſeven baronies, which contain about 19,270 houſes, ſeventy- 
two pariſhes, and ſends fourteen members to | +—marITs namely, 
two for the county, and twelve for the ſix following boroughs, 


Newry, Downpatrick, Newtown, Killeleagh, Bangor, and Hill- 


ſborough. 1 

Nwv is a borough and market-town on the ſide of a ſteep 

bill, at the bottom of which runs the Newry-Water, having 
over it two ſtone bridges, one on the road from Dublin, from 


— 
— 


— 
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a rock of free-ſtone ; and at the higheſt point of the hill are the 
ruins of a caſtle, and on its fide is a warren well-ſtocked with 
excellent rabbits. This is one of the greateſt marts for linen in 
this county. Iwo miles from it is a all pleaſant lake, Which 
hath on the verge of it a large plantation of young foreſt trees, 
called Ballyrony. 

K1iLLOCH, or PorT ST. AXN, is a town with a commo- 
dious harbour on the North-Eaſt fide of St. John's Point. A 
rock ſtands in the middle of the entrance of the harbour, which 
is covered at half flood ; but there is a ſecure paſſage, either to 
the Eaſt or Weſt of it. A mile within that rock, on the Weſt- 
ſide, is a quay and baſon for ſhips, where they may lie defended 
from all winds. In this town is a neat chapel, barracks for two 
troops of dragoons, a Proteſtant charter working-ſ{chool for the 
linen manufactory, &c. and falt works: but its principal trade 
at preſent ariſes ' kia the exportation of barley, and the impor- 
tation of molt ſorts of commodities conſumed in the adjacent 
country. 

DowNPATRICK, which ſignifies Patrick's Mount, ſtands five 
miles from Killoch, and is eſteemed one of the moſt ancient 
places in the kingdom. It is a market-town and biſhopric, ' 
erected in the fiſth century by St. Patrick; but is now united to 
the ſee of Connor. Within 200 paces of the town, on the 
aſcent of a hill, are the ruins of an old cathedral, remarkable 
for a tomb, which contained the body of St. Patrick, St. 
Bridget, and St. Columb; and there were anciently four re- 
ligious houſes, beſides the cathedral, in and near the town. It 
is ſituated on a branch of the lake of Strangford, and is adorned 
with ſeveral handſome public buildings. Among the hills and 
many iſlands are flights of ſwans and other water-fowl, and the 
lake abounds with many good ſalmon, mullets, and other ſea-fiſh. 
Over a branch of the lake, upon the road to Killeleagh and St. 
Field, is a handſome ſtone bridge of fix arches. | 

STRANGFORD is a {mall but ancient town, belonging to the 
earl of Kildare, feated on the river of Strangford, five miles 


| from Down, and is ſo called from the great rapidity of the tides 


here, it being reckoned the ſtrongeſt current in Europe. It 
gives the title of viſcount to the family of Smythe. The 
ſea runs here both at flood and ebb like a ſluice, at the rate of 
ſix knots, or miles, an hour. The lake is near four miles broad 
at a medium, and about ſeventeen long. 

BANGOT, a market-town on Carrickfergus-Bay, ſix miles 
from Carrickfergus, is governed by a r and twelve bur- 

eſſes, who elect the members of parliament. It is remarkable 
For a very old abbey, and the firſt church built of ſtone in the 
province of Ulſter; alſo for being the landing-place of duke 
Schomberg, when ſent againſt the rebels in 1689. The town 
contains about 200 houles, has little trade, but ſpins conſider- 
able quantities of fine linen yarn. 

K1LLELEAGH is ſeated on an arm of the lake of Strangford, 
ten miles from Newtown, and is agreeably built upon a riſing 
ground, commanding a proſpect of part of the lake. The 
caſtle ſtands at the head of the ſtreet; and at the lower end is a 
little ſafe bay, where ſhips lie ſheltered from all winds. On one 
fide is a ſmall river running under a ſtone bridge into the ſea. 
Adjoining to the caſtle are gardens and plantations. This 
borough is governed by a provoſt, who, with twelve burgeſſes, 
eleQ their repreſentatives in parliament. Here the linen manu- 
facture has ſpread to advantage, and it is remarkable for its 
fine white thread. Here is a 33 for a troop of dragoons, 
a handſome church, and a good parſonage-houſe. 8 

H1LLSBOROUGH, a market- town, finely ſituated on a heathy 
gravelly ſoil, in view of the Maze courſe, and the town of 
Liſburn. The chief magiſtrate here is called ſovereign, who 
with twelve burgeſſes elect repreſentatives in parliament. Here 


which it is forty-nine miles diſtant, and another in the way to 
Armagh. The turnpike-road from Dublin to Belfaſt, Antrim, 
and Armagh, goes — the town; and here is a lock of the 
new canal, lately formed by parliamentary encouragement; and 
over this canal is a third bridge. The town has ſuffered greatly 
by the rebellions that have happened in this province, and was 
burnt down by the duke of Berwick in 1689; but it is now ſo 
much improved in its trade and buildings, that it is the largeſt 
town in the county. At one end of it is a ſpacious church 
ſeated on a hill, and at the other a ſchool-houſe near the river. 
It has the moſt trade of any town in the county, to which the 
increaſe of the linen manufacture has greatly contributed, It 
has alſo a manufacture of earthen-ware, and houſes for baking 
of ſugar. 

. is a ſmall town, with a church, on the North- 
ſide of Carlington-Harbour, defended from the winds by the hills, 
which are clothed with wood; and an arm of the fea forming 
a noble bafon at the foot of theſe hills, affords an agreeable 
proſpect. Here is a quay for ſhips, which ſafely nde at anchor 
within a few yards of the ſhore, a ſalt-houſe, and a pottery for 
white-carthen-ware, made of the fine potters clay found near 
Carrickfergus. 

RATHFRYLAND, or RATHON-ISLAND, probably ſo called 
from Rath, a high fort on an iſland, it riſing above all the neigh- 
bouring grounds. It ſtands on a hill where four great roads, 
laid out in almoft ſtraight lines, lead up to it, and meet in the 
centre of the town, at one end of which is the church, built on 
4 


are good gardens, and fine plantations, with the ruins of a noble 
houſe, belonging to the fatnily of Hill, to which Hillſborough 
gives the title of viſcount ; the above ſeat was deſtroyed by an 
accidental fire. The pariſh church is a ſpacious and well con- 
trived building, ſeated on a riſing ground, near the ruins of an 
old manſion-houſe. | 
DzoNORE takes it name from its ſituation, it ſignifying the 
back of a great hill. It ſtands twelve miles from Belfaſt, and 
is a market-town, and the ſce of a biſhop, the cathedral of 
which was founded by St. Coleman, who flouriſhed in the ſixth 
century. Here 1s a — church with a ſteeple, but it has no 
revenue for the ſupport of the cathedral ſervice; the miniſter of 
the pariſh, who is treaſurer of Dromore, diſcharging the duties 
of it. Here are two alms-houſes for clergymen's widows of 
the dioceſe, erected by the contributions of the b:ſhop and 
clergy. The dioceſe-{chool is kept here, and near it is an 


Engliſh Proteſtant ſchool, whcre poor children are trained up in 
the Proteſtant religion, and ſome of them ſet to work; twelve 
of whom are clothed at the expence of the pariſh. The river 
Lagan divides the town,” at the Eaſt-end of which is a Daniſh 
mount, chat is always green, and has its top encircled with a 
rampart, between eighty and ninety feet over, he ing a ſtrong 
battlement and a ſpacious parapet. : 

The county of ARMAGH, or ARDMAGH, is ſepa; ated in part 
from that of Down by the river Newry ; it is bounced on the 
South by Lowth; on the Weſt by Tyrone and Monaghan; and 
on the North by Lough-Neagh, extending thirty-two miles in 
length, and ſeventeen in breadth ; and is divided into hve ba. 


ronies, 


North by Londonderry; on the Eaſt b 
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ronies. It ſends ſix members to parliament; two for the county, 
two for the city of Armagh, and two for the borough of 
Charlemont. 

Armagh is ſeated near the river Kalin, thirty miles to the 
South of Londonderry. It gives name to the county of Ar- 
magh, and is the ſce of an archbiſhop, who has the title of Pri- 
mate of all Ireland. It was a very ancient and conſider: ble 
city, it being once the metropolis of the Whole kingdom, yet is 
now a ſ{mal| place, but has ſome good houſes, with a very 
ſpacious x wo ſeated on the top of a hill, and the ruins of a 
monaſtery, priory, and the archbiſhop's palace. The hill on 


— — —__ _—— 


which the church is ſeated, affords a view all round of a very | 


delightful country. 


The county of MoxXaGHAN is bounded on the North by | 


Tyrone; on the South by Cavan; on the South-Eaſt by Louth 
and part of Eaft-Meath ; on the Eaſt by Armagh; and on the 
Welt by Farmanagh. It is thirty-two miles in 4 * from 
North-Weſt to South-Eaſt, and thirty from Eaſt to Weſt. It 


abounds with hills, woods, and marthes ; is divided into five | 


ſtones, extending a great way into the ſea, where the ſame work * 
ſeems to have been begun on the oppoſite ſhore of Scotland. 
This ſtupendous cauſeway was ſuppcſed to be the work of the 
2 undertaken in order to form a communication between 
reland and Scotland. Nor is it at all wonderful that ſuch a 
ſuppoſition ſhould obtain credit among the vulgar ; ſince though 
it is a work far above human ſtrength, yet it has the greateſt ap- 
pearance of art. The ſea cliffs are very high in the place where 
the cauſeway begins; and what is commonly called the cauſe- 
way, is a low head, extending from the foot of the cliffs, like 
a mole, into the ſea. | 
The principal towns in this county are the following : 
ANTRIM 1s a conſiderable thriving market-town and corpo- 
ration, thirteen miles to the Weſt of Carrickſcrgus, and is 
plealantly ſeated on both ſides of what is called the Six-Mile- 
Water, over which is a handſome bridge. Here is a harbour 
or boats, and a ſtately manſion-houſe v/hich belonged to the 


| late lord viſcount Maffareen, with a fine park. 


' CARRICKFERGUS, cr KNOCKFERGLUS, is a rich and popu- 


| | = 
baronies ; but ſends only four menibers to parliament, two for || lous burough, ninety miles from Dublin, ſeated on a bay of its 


the county, and tw: ſor the town of Menaphan. 
MoxAGHa::, the county town, is a {nall neat place, and 


has a ſeflions-houſe in which the a7zes are held. Here are fold 


conſiderable quantit.es of linen, and it has in other reſpects a 
pretty trade. | : | 

The county of Cavan is bounded on the North by Fer- 
managh; on the Eaſt by 
Lowth ; on the South by won, ry and Welit-Meath ; and on 
the Weſt by Leitrim; extending forty-ſeven miles from the 
South-Eaſt to the North-Weſt, and twenty-five from Eaſt to 
Weſt in the broadeſt part. It is divided into ſeven baronies, 
and gives title of earl to the noble family of Lambert. It ſends 


| ſix members to parliament, two for the _— two for Cavan, 


and two for Belturbet. It contains thirty-ſeven pariſhes, and 
about 8320 houſes. It has ſeveral pleaſant lakes, and much 


fenny paſture; but in other parts has a rich fertile ſoil, well 
planted and improved. | 


flands on the river of that name. It is a ſmall place, but has 
a conſiderable fair for linen cloth. | | 
Cavan, the county-town, ſtands ſeven miles from Belturbet, 
is larger than that town, but is a place of no great trade. 

The county of FERMANAGH 1s bounded on the North and 
North-Eaſt by Tyrone; on the Eaſt by Monaghan ; on the 
South by Cavan; on the South-Weſt by Leitrim ; and on the 
North-Weſt hy Donegal; extending thirty-eight miles in length, 
and twenty-four in breadth. 
in which there is not one market-town, and but one borough, 


which is named Enniſkilling; ſo that it returns only four mem- 
bers to parliament. 


This county is full of woods and bogs, a third part of it 


| 


| 


own name, where it has an exccllent harbour with a ſtrong 
caſtle on a high rock, and had an ancient palace converted into 
a magazine for arms. It is a fortific place walled round, and 
has ſome modern outworks. The town and liberties have the 
privilege of being a diſtinct county, yet the aſſizes and quarter- 


| leffions for the county of Antrim are kept there. 
part of Monaghan, Meath, and I] 


BELFAST is ſeated at the bottom of the bay of Carrickfer- 
gus, three leagues from that towr., and is the chief place of 
trade, as well as of beauty, in ai this part of Ireland. It 
has a very long ſtone bridge over the river, and ſhips come up 
the Cormoyl- Road, which is a ſafe commodious harbour below 
the town, with good depth of water. There are here many 
rich merchants, and a very conſiderable trade from this part to 
Scotland, particularly to Glaſgow; the town and moſt of the 
adjacent country being inhabited by the Scots, who have their 
regular preſbyteries, Kirk- ſeſſions, and other judicatures here as 


| | : 15 in Scotland, though not with equal authority. 
BELTURBET is ſeated three miles from Lough-Ern, and 


The county of LondOxXDERRY, or COLERAINE, is bounded 


| on the North by a part of Donegal and the Northern-Ocean ; 


on the Eaſt by Antrim, from which it is ſeparated by the river 
Bann ; on the South and South-Weſt by the county of Ty- 


rone; and on the Welt by Donegal; extending thirty-!;x miles 


in length, and thirty in breadth. It is ſubdivided into four 
baronies, which contain thirty-eight pariſhes, ab-::ut 13, 600 


| houſes, and fends eight members to parliament, two for the 


It is divided into eight baronies, | 


being filled with Lough-Ern, the greateſt lake in all this part of 


Ireland, of which we have already given an account. 
ENNISKILLING is ſeated in the middle of the lake, where the 


waters are contracted into the breadth of an ordinary river, and 


thus continue for ſix miles. At this town is a ſtrong fort, it 


being a paſs of the greateſt importance, from the North part of 
Ireland to the South; and is famous for its obſtinate defence 


againſt queen Elizabeth's army in 1595, and that of the Pro- 
teſtants in 1689 againſt king James's forces. 

The county of TYRONE, or T1iR-OEx, is bounded on the 
part of Antrim, from 
which it is divided by Lough-Neagh ; on the South and South- 
Weſt by part of Fermanagh, Monaghan, and Armagh; and 
on the Weſt by the river Liffer, which divides it from Donegal 
and part of Fermanagh. It is forty-ſix miles in length, and 
thirty-ſeven in breadth, It is divided into four baronies, which 
contain thirty pariſhes, about 12, 680 houſes, and ſends ten mem- 
bers to parliament, two for the county, and two each for Dun- 

nnon, Strabane, Clogher, and Augher. 

_ Lovcn-NEAGH, in this county, is about thirty miles in ex- 
tent, full of fiſh, and the banks variegated with ſhady proves, 
meadows always verdant, and rich corn-fields, T4 with 
gentle hills and pleaſant brooks. 

CLOGHER is a City, and the ſee of a biſhop, ſeated in Lower 
Tyrone, founded by St. Patrick, and well endowed ; but the 
town is ſmall, and much decayed. 

DuxGANNON, which is reckoned the county-town, is a place 
of ſome ſtrength, ſituated upon a hill ſeventy-two miles from 
Dublin, and has a conſiderable trade in linen and linen yarn. 

The county of AXTRIM, which is the moſt Northern part 
of all Ireland, is bounded by St. rag rr on the Eaſt ; 
the county of Down on the South-Eaſt ; part of Armagh on 
the South; Londonderry on the Weſt, from which it is ſepa- 
rated by the river Bann ; and the Northern-Ocean on the North; 
extending forty-ſix miles in length, and twenty-ſeven in breadth. 
It gives title of earl and baron to the ancient family of Mac 
Donnel. It is fubdivided into _ baronies, and contains 
fifty-ſix pariſhes, about 18,100 houles, and ſends ten members 
to parliament, two for the county, two for Liſburn, two for 
Beltaſt, two for Antrim, and two for Randalſtown. 

The moſt remarkable curioſity in this county, and indeed in 
all Ireland, is the Giants Cauſeway, a — ſtructure of 


county, and two for each of the towns of Londonderry, 
Coleraine, and Newtown-Amivady. © | 
It is a pretty champaign country, and very fruitful, its boggy 
and heathy ground being manured by ſhells brought from the 
ſea-coaſt. Its chief river is the Bann, which is remarkable for 
its beauty and clearneſs: it riſes out of the Mourne-Hills in the 
county of Down, and after loſing both itſelf and name for 


| about thirty miles in the lake called Lough-Neagh, recovers its 


name again at Tome-Caſtle, from whence, being ſhaded with 
woods on both lides, it paſſes into the ſea. There is a ſmaller 
river of the ſame name, and therefore this is called the Great 


| Bann, though it is not very large. 


This county, which was formerly wild and uncultivated, has 
been greatly improved by the citizens of London, to whom 
king James I. by letters patent, granted it, with the city of 
Londonderry, and the town of Coleraine, by the name of 


| © The Society of the Governor and Aſſiſtants of London of the 


| 


new Plantation of Ulſter, in the Realm of Ireland, in Conſider- 
ation of their ſettling a Colony there. | 

LONDONDERRY, the fee of a biſhop, and the capital of the 
county, is ſeated on the Weſt-ſide of the river Foyl, 194 miles 
North-Weſt of Dublin, and is the centre of trade for this part 
of the country, though its river is not fo large as that of Cole- 
raine ; but it has a much better port ; it is a modern place, and 
has three or four caſtles on the North bank of the river, beſides a 
fort, which lies below the town : it is likewiſe encompaſſed by a 
ſtrong wall; and beſides the above forts, there are ſome out- 
works. This city is not very large, but is handſomely built, the 
ſtreets are wide, well paved, and all the houſes of ſtone. There 


are a great number of ſhipping belonging to the city; and the 


merchants not only _— on a great trade in the herring-fiſhery, 
but have a conſiderable ſhare in many other branches of foreign 
trade. This city is entirely inhabited by Proteſtants. 

COLERAINE lies on the Eaſt-ſide of the mouth of the Great 
Bann, nine miles from Londonderry, and is a neat, handſome, 
populous, and walled town; and a place of good trade, particu- 
larly in that kind of linen called Coleraine ; but the river, though 
of a long courſe, and bringing with it the water of all the rivers 
thatdiſcharge themſelves into the great Lough-Neagh, being con- 
fined within a narrow channel, pours its waters out with ſuch a 
furious current, that the tide is hardly ſtrong enough to ſtem it, 
ſo as to promote its navigation : hence it is very difficult for veſ- 
ſels to make their way in; nor can any ſhips of great burden go 
in at all. Beſides the linen trade, it has a ſalmon-fiſhgry, which 
is very beneficial, 

The county of DoxtcaAt, or TyrconNnet, is bounded on 
the Eaſt by the counties of Londonderry, Tyrone, and part 
of Fermanagh ;z on the South by the bay of Donegal and Fer- 


managh z 
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managh ; and on the Weſt and North by the Atlantic and North- 
ern Oceans. It extends ſixty-four miles from the South-Eaſt to 
the North-Weſt, and is ſubdivided into five baronies, in which 
are contained forty pariſhes, with about 10,800 houſes ; and it 
ſends twelve members to parliament, viz. two for the county, 
and two for eachof the following towns, St. John's- Town, Done- 
gal, Ballyſhannon, Kilbeg, and Lifford. 

BALLYSHANNON is ſeated on a river that runs out of Lough- 
Ern into Donegal-Bay, where it has a harbour, a tolerable trade, 
and is pretty well inhabited. 

DoxEGAL, from whence the county has its name, ſtands 
nine miles from Ballyſhannon, at the bottom of a ſp..cious bay 
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which has many good roads and harbours, but no trade; nor is 
there any thing conſiderable in the town itſelf. The harbour 
is ſpacious, but the entrance has ſuch dangerous ſhelves and 
rocks, that it is not ſafe to attempt entering without a pilot. 
LovuGH-SWILLEY, into which runs a river of the ſame name 


near Letterkenny, a little market-town, is a falt-water-lake that 


runs about twenty miles South into the country ; it is about five 
miles broad at the mouth, has an ifland called Inch, and abounds 
with fiſh. A thouſand fail of ſhips may ride in ſafety here 
for twenty miles together. There are many villages and gentle- 
men's ſeats on its banks, but it has no trade, there being only a few 
hſhing-boats which reſort there to catch herrings and ſalmon. 
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David, Howells 
— John Delany, Pear-T ree-Street 
— Thomas Dring, Qucen- Street 
— John Dale, Hatton-Stiect 
| gre Davidſon, Eſq. 
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— James Davidſon, Shoe-Lane 
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— William Davidſon, Author of a Treatiſe 
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— Edmonds, * 
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John Edmundſon | 
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— [Iſaac Eyre, St. Martin's-Lane - 
— James Ellis, Old-Street-Square 
Mrs. Eyre, Bath 
Mr. Edwards, Queen-Street, Cheapſide 
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Mr. Henry Fry, Worſhip-Street 

— Edmund Fry, Ditto 

— Joſe h Storrs Fry, Briſtol 

— iam Forſter 

— William Forſter, Ruſſel- Street | 
— William Fowler, Hunt's-Court, Mile- 
End 

— Foſter, Ruſſel-Street, Retherhithe 
— George Fowler, St. Alban's, Herts 
— Robert Foulks, Northop, Flintſhire 
— Henry Ford, Warner-Street 

— George Ford, Thomas. Street 

— james Fo . 
— lohn Feiveſter, Malton, Yorkſhire 
— Richard Friend, Bermondſey 

— William Feltwell, jun. Hampſtead 
— J. Franks, Jamaica-Row 

— . Farley, London 

— William Re Wapping-Street 

— 1 Cuſtam-Houſe 

— John Fay 

William Frankland, Eſq. 

Mr. Andrew Fuhrer, 2 

— peter Fromow, Ile of Wight 

— "Thomas Fetch 

Rev. William Filkin, A. B. 

Mr. Fieald 

— Field, Black friars-Road 

— Foy, Cornhill 

— Fenlayſon, Slater's-Court 

-- Fawcctt, Liule T ower-dtreet 
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I John Graves, Bermondſey 
— William Galloway, Tower, London 


| Captain Girton 


|— Gibbons, jun. Bath = 


18 Thomas Gilbert 


Mr. Fearry, Greenfield-Street 
— John Fellows, Author f the New Mien) 
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Alarm, and Grace Triumphant, a Fen, 
| Ee. 
Charles Freeman, Eſq. Author of the New 
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Nani Galbraith, Paternoſter-Row 
Mr. Geer, Firle, Suſſex 

Dr. Gilbert, Homerton 

Mr. Gadſden, Southgate, Middleſex 

— George Goodes, Norton-Falgate 

— William Green, Ware 

— Thomas George 1 

— Charles Guny, Bedſord- Row 

— John Gale, Paddington 


Mr. David Gilbert, Homerton, Hackney 
| — Gifford 

— James Gee, Wedneſbury 
William Geſry, Eſq. Buck- ead-Priory 
Lewis Grant, Eſq. Chelſea-College 


| Mr. Robert Gardner, Goſport 

— George Gurney, Lambeth 
* William Greenwood, Burnſley 
— Joſeph Glover, Deptford 
— George Gates, Enheld 
— John Gill 
| — Goldney, Paternoſter Row 

— J. Gordon, Iſlington _ 
— Joſeph Glover, De tford 
— George Grillett, Church-Row 


— Gay, Stoke 
— George Garland, Poole 
— Edward Green, Tower-Hill 
| — Frederic James Guion, Stratford 
— Gough, Old-Square, Lincoln's-Ion 
— Charles Greenvallin, jun. | 
— Green, Tower-Hill 
— Gibſon, Lawrence-Lane 
— David Gordon, Shoe-Lane 
— John Giles, Bromley, Kent - 
|— Goodman, Mitcham 
— Frederick Glinton, Kenſington 


— George Alexander Gordon, M. D. Author 
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Mrs. P. Heptinſtall, Leman-Street 

Mr. Thomas Hadley, Sackville-Street 

| — Iſaac Hodgſon, Shadwell 

— Daniel Hadd, Ditto 

— Huxley, Iford, Suſſex 

= James Hormer, Featherſtone- Street 

— Abraham Henriques da Coſta, Good- 
man's-Fields | 

— John Hewitt, Old-Street 

obert Hardy, Ditto 

— Edward Haggas, Portſmouth 

— James Hogſon, Tottenham, Middle- 
ſex | 

— Hicks, Ratcliffe 

— Horlſefall, Spa- Fields 

| — William Hewlct, Hungerford-Street 

— Thomas Hatton, Lime-Street 

— Richard Hewſon, Caſtle-Lane 

— Holding, Borough 
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— Robert Hoſmer, Tunbridge-Wells <1 


— B. Hornby 
— Kelliſs Holliſs, Portſmouth 


— William Higgeſon, Portman- Square 


— William Hoyland, London 


1— Herberds, New 


| Mr. William Inch, O 


of the Complete Family Phyſician, Price 


| — Jolly 


| Sir 


Mr. Robert Herrod, North. Mutkham 
— Hereford, Cuſtom-Houſe 

— james Hodges, Fullwood's-Rents 
— Hale, Gray's-Inn 

— John Holleſt, Farnham 

James Hodon, M. D. Warwick 
— Haddock, Tidnor-Forge 

— Hedpes 

— John Haſtwell, Bloomſbury-Court 
— James Henley, Fludyer-Street 

— Samuel Hunter, -Goſwell-Strect 
— Thomas Howe 

— Howells 

— Haſtings, Mortimer-Street 

_ Hurlock. John-Street 

— Hunt, Canterbury-Square 


| — Heſkett, Oxfard-Street 
|— Helmſley, Saffron-Hill 


— Hewſler, Biſhopgate-Street 
— 
Mr. John Hogg, Beamiſh, Durham 


— Thomas Holmes, New-Street, Horſcly- 


down 

Rev. Dr. William Hurd, Author of the Re- 
ligious Rites and Ceremonies of All Nations 
Captain John Hogg, Editor of the Oflavo 
Edition of Cook's Voyages, CompLETE 
Mr. William Hogg, Author of the New Cam- 
plete Engliſh Farmer 

Dr. Hunter, anther of Mr. Towrx's Ac. 
complices in the Perſecution of the New Se1. 
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Mr. Thomas Jones, Eaſt-Lane, Bermondicy 


— Charles Janes, Coleman-Street 
— James Jerſon, Monmouth-Street 


= John Jacques, Highgate, 2 Sets 
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rto 

— Thomas James, Wedneſbury 

— Charles James, Ditto 

— Joſeph Johnſon, King-Street, Soho 
— Jackſon, Cheapſide 

— Robert Jones, Pall. Mall 


|— Jones, Cuſtom-Houſe 


— Edward Jones, Ditto 


|— William Jackſon, junior, Rotherhithe 


— John Jackſon, Farnham 

— William Jackſon 

— "Thomas Jones, Park, Briſtol 

— Robert Jones, Pall-Mall 

— Ireland, High-Holborn 

, Chandos-Street 

in, Southampton-Street 
ohnſon, Tooley-Street 
ohn Johnſon, Soho-Square 


— Jen 
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Mr. Kisſhere | | | 

— Robert Kirkettle, Yarmonth 
— Oſwald Kidd, Old-Street 

— William Knew, Portſmouth 
— Kitchiner, Lakenheath, Suffolk 


= James Kirby, Oxford-Street 


— Thomas Kidder, Surry 

— Kenowles, Park-Lane 

Miſs Kingſbu | 

Rev. Thomas Key, Fellow of King's-Col- 
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Mr. William Knight, Church-Lane, Chelfee 
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Mr. Martin Lemon, Charles- Street 
Lieutenant Lirkirk, Royal-Hoſpital, Greer 
wich 


{| Mr. Samuel Leverſuch 
onathan Luvin, Hinchley 
l-Green 


ames Lewes, Bakes 
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- * Monkhouſe, Greenwich 


2 * Bromley-Houſe 


Mr. John March, Mancheſter 


— 8 Meredith, junior, Old- Street 


— J. Mourgue, Bedford-Court, Covent- 


— R. Mackintoſh, Trinity-Row 
— Machary, Idol-Lane 


William Henry Melmoth, Eſq. Editor 
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Mr. Joſeph Lockey, King's-Mews 

— Legg, Port{mouuth-Common 

— John Lewes, Dreſch 

— Lawrence, Brentford 

— Lovell, Iflington 

— Richard Larking, Mile-End 

— Lund, Drury-Lane 

— James Logan 

— james Law, Windmill-Street 

— Thomas Lowe, Lambeth-Butts 

— Lediard, Cirenceſter 

— William Lowe, Chiſwell-Street 

— William Thomas Lowe, Mile-End 

— John Miers Lettſom, Sambrook-Court 
— John Lee, Headley 

— Lee, Cheapſide 

— Thomas Loher, Battle-Bridge 

— Joſeph Leonard, Dean's-Court 

— William Lambert, Wood-Street 

— William Luton, Ditto 

— Hampton Lucy, Warwickſhire 

— Robert Lemare, junior, Biſhopſgate 

— J. Lewtey, Worceſter 1 
— Samuel Lockhart, St. James's Royal-Hotel 
— Love, Dean Street, Canterbury-Square 
— Loat, Clapham | 


M. 


— David Mitchell, Ar er ; 
— William Mocraft, Little Trinity-Lane 
— Murrell, Palmer's-Green Rs 

— Thomas Millar, Yarmouth 

— Morrey, Hankelow | 

— Willam Miles, Old-Street 

— George Martin, Rye, Suſſex 


— Maſon, Oxford-Street 

— Mayr, St. Catharine's 

— Mayr, Minden, Germany 

— William Madox, Portſmouth 
— Mathews, Ware, Hertfordſhire 
— Marſhall, Cuſtom-Houſe 

— William Mep, Drake-Street 


homas Mowatt, Green Bank, Wappin 
— Marratts, Hatton-Street 5 
Garden | 
— Arthur Miller, Eſq. * 2A 


— Mayhew, Foſter-Lane 
— John Mogeridge, Bradford, Wilts 
Mrs. Malyn, Berner-Street 


Mr. Miller, Feiter-Lane 


— Charles Millar, King-Street 

Mrs. Marſton, Tooting Ds 

Mr. John Morley, Bromley-Houſe, Kent 

— James Mace, Heathrof, Oxfordſhire 

Rev. Eraſmus Middleton, Author of the New 

| CYCLOPADIA, or Complete Diftionary 

| of Arts and Sciences, &c. | 

George ww Millar, Eſq. Author of the 
New Univerſal Syſtem of Geography 

Mr. John Hamilton 'Y cmd Author of the 
New Collection of Vayages and T ravels 

— Maſon, Editor of the New Edition of 
Bunyan's Works, COMPLETE 


Robert Murray, Eſq. Aberdeen, Author 
of the New and Univerſal Hiſtary of 
Scotland 


Mr. John Maples, Auther of the New Com- 
plete Horſe-Doctor, or Herſeman's Sure 
Guide 

Edward Middleton, Eſq. Author of the New 
Abridgment of * Hiftory of Eng- | 
land 

Mr. Morgan, Author of the New and Complete 
Sportſman, &c. 


of the Quarta Edition of Telemachus, 
with elegant Copper-Plates, Cc. the 
New Roman Hiſtory ; the Grecian 
Hiftory ; and the New Univerſal Story- 
Teller, &c. 


| Mr. John Prichet, Highgate, 4 Sets 
| — Robert Pike, Tower-Street | 0 


1— Pleydell, Bath 
= John Pearſon, City-Road 


— John Potts, Staffordihire 
Mitchell, Eſq. Bloomſbury 1 
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Mr. Charles Naſh, Old-Street 

— Samuel Nichols, Hopton, Salop 

— William Nobbs, Portſmouth Dock-yard 
Samuel Norman, Eſq. Henley 
Mr. James Newman, ditto 

— Thomas Nimmo, Greſle-Street 

— Thomas Newman, Farnham 

— William Nicol, London 

Lieut. Colonel Nath, 23d Light-Dragoons 
Lieutenant-Colonel Naſh, Plymouth 

Mr. Thomas Nath, ;ewry-Street 

— Newman, Stockwell 
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Mr. Daniel Oatridge, Poplar 

— Oſmant, Cliff, Lewes 

— William Olieff, Norton-Falgate 
— Overey, Poriſmouth 

Sir Richard Owen, Cloak-Lane 


| Mr. Ogle, Billiter-Square 


— Owen, Roſemary-Lane 
— John Oſgood, junior, Amefbury 
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— William Perkins, Copſon, Warwick- 
_ ſhire | 

— Perbain, Elder-Street | 

Mrs. Pentent, Upper Mount-Street 

Mr. William Paddon, Old-Street 


= James Procter, Malton, Yorkſhire 


— Daniel Picarce 

Frederic Amelia Palman, Eſa. 
Mr. Daniel Poulaine, Elder-Street 
— Pouter, Newington-Butts 

— Joſhua Piper, Eton 

— J. M. Poulden, Portſmouth 
— William Phillips, Deptford 

— William Puckle, Borough 

— John Phelps, Wilton, Wilts 
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Job Hart Price, Alderſhot 
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— Joſhua Printup, Old-Street 


| — Palmer, junior, Henrietta-Street 


— Richard Pantom, Barbican 

— Parker, King. Street, Borough 

— Plumridge, Gra 's-Inn-Lane 

— Phillips, Linds-Bricain | 

— Potter, Black-Friars 

— Ralph Peake, Paul's-Alley, Chiſwell- 

Street 

— Pearce, Newington 

— Palmer, Author f the New Engliſh Spouter 

Mrs. Elizabeth Price, Author of the New 
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Street 
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— Peter Robinſon 
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|= James Read, Nantwich 
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Mr. Thomas Tymms, Vauxhall, Surry 

— John Thompſon, Portſmouth | 
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— Samuel Wilding, Salop 
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Mr. Wilſon Waithman * 

— Ward, Baſinghall-Street 

— Wilſon, Whitehall 

— Webb, Red-Lion-Square 

Capt. Williams, Crooked-Lane - 

Mr. Woolf | 

— Winchworth, Strand 

— Ward, Newgate-Street 

— Anthony William, Gunneſbu 


|— Richard Walker, Royal Exchange 


— S. Waight, Apothecary, Newgate-Street 


1— Wood, Tooting 


Rev. Dr. Wright, F. S. A. Auther of the Cam- 
plete Britiſh Family-Bible; the New aud Com- 
plete Li * Crit; the New and Complete 
Bok of artyrs ; and the Book of Commune 
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Prayer, with Notes, &c. 


Rev. Joſeph Worthington, Author of the 


New Boavk of Family Prayers, and the Netw 
Univerſal Week's Preparation. | 


Mr. Wills, ansther of the Advertifing Parſons 


Names te his ſcandalous Advertiſement agamſt 
the NEW SPIRITUAL MAGAZINE, 


Y. | 


Mr. Young, Banbury 


r The Publiſher of this Work returns his moſt reſpefiful Acknowledgments to the numerous Subſcribers for 
their great Encouragement, and humbly ſalicits a Continuance of their Favours with Reſpett to ſome of his other New 
Publications (a Lift of which may be ſeen in his Catalogue, or on ſome of the Wrappers of this Publication, &c. 


aſſuring them, that nothing ſhall be wanting to render all the Periodical Works in which he ſhall be engaged, deſerving 
Notwithſtanding printed Notices given for the Purpoſe, ſeveral Weeks ago, and other neceſſary 
Steps taken for collecting the Whole, we have not been able to procure the Names of a tenth Part of our obliging Sub- 
ſceribers. Thoſe whoſe Names are not in the Liſt, will therefore, of courſe, excuſe the Omiſſion; and ſuch as find any 
Error in Spelling, will pleaſe to obſerve, that the Fault is not chargeable on the Publiſher, as he has ordered the Names, 
Places of Abode, &c. to be literally tranſcribed from the Notes, as delivered in by the various Bookſellers, Stationers, 


the Public Patronage. 


*. 


Nevſmen, &c. &c, 


who gratified Mr. Towers with their dirty | 


„ 


* 
„ 
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